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INDEX 


A. 

Abelia  floribunda,  2 

Acacia  platyptera,  364 

Acer  pennsylvanicum,  175 

Acetyleue  gaa  refuse,  174,  364 

Adenophora  Potanini,  71 

Alpine    flowers,    grouping,    37 ;    garden, 

planting,  309 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  251 ;    major,  309 ; 

culture  of,  67 
American  blicht,  294 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  309 
Andromeda  arborea,  266 
Anemone  King  of  Scarlets,  170 
Anemones  on  rockery,  19S 
Angelonia  integerrima,  87 
Annals  of  the  Little  Red  House,  4,   63, 

104,  153,  269,  288 
Annual  flowers  at  Reading,  96 
Annuals,  63,  79, 373  ;  at  home,  124 
Antigonon  leptopus,  320 
Antirrhinums,  179  I 

Ants  in  lawn,  destroying,  65 
Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis,  273 
Apple  Bismarck,  319,  365  ;  Charles  Roas, 
299  ;  James  Grieve,  292  ;  Lady  Sudeley, 
244;  Peasgood'8  Nonsuch,  266;   Rival, 
282  ;    scab,   389 ;    Sturmer  Pippin,  317  ; 
trees,  vagaries  of  grafted,  222  ;  Warner's 
King,  260  ;  wild,  the,  10 
Apples,  the  best,  281,  350  ;  long-keeping, 
27  ;  notes  on,  372 ;  scab  on,  67  ;  scabbed, 
98 
Apricots,  63 
Aralia  sessiliflorum,  331 
Arctotis  grandis,  186,  235,  270,  333 
Arenaria  balearica,  336 ;  montana,  836 
Ar-istolochia  Sipho,  VK 
Artichokes,  Globe,  96 
Ash  tree,  a  famous,  400 
Asparagus,  128,  276  ;  culture  in  summer, 

112  ;  forcing,  308 
Aster,  the  Golden,  119  ;  Perry's  Favourite, 

260  ;  sub-cseruleus,  11,  39 
Asters,  China,  beautiful  types  of,  285 
Aubrietias,  &c.,  79 
Auriculas,  149 
Autumn    tints,    233 ;    Pyrus    pinnatiflda, 

287 
Azaleas,  31 

B. 

Bamboos,  47  ;  flowering,  88,  123,  139, 174, 

326 
Bananas,  Barbados,  159 
Bank,  sloping,  covering,  324 
Bean,  a  very  distinct,  61 ;  French,  new, 

Webb's      Hundredfold,    15  ;      Runner, 

golden-leaved,  260 
Beans,  French,  146,  228 ;  in  autumn,  146  ; 

Runner,  decorative,  206  ;  on  hills,  261 
Beetroot  in  autumn,  flavour  in,  283 
Begonia,  Count  Zeppelin,  331 ;  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  102 
Begonias,    180 ;    diseased,    114,    245 ;    an 

interesting  series  of,  69 ;  tuberous,  179, 

186,  243,  371 ;  lifting,  307  ;  Ware's,  234  ; 

winter-flowering,  389 
Belladonna  Lily,  230  ;  Lilies,  273 
Berberis  virescens,  400 
Betonica  spicata  robusta,  61 
Biennials,  95 

Bishop's  weed,  106, 139, 156 ;  on  lawn,  66 
Black  Currant  mite,  138,  295 
Black  Hamburgh  Vine  outdoors,  382 
Bladder  Senna,  the,  61 
BDg  garden,  the,  6 
Border  plant,  a  showy,  11 
Bog  plant,  a  new,  87 
Bog  plants,  230 
Border  plants,  99  ;  good,  59 
Brassica,  64 
Briars,  308 
"  British  Trees,"  180 
Broccoli,  32 
Broccolis,  372 
Brodiceagrandiflora,  64 
Bronze-leaf,  the,  60 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  flavour,  335 
Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica,  161 


Bulb  sorter's  finger  nails,  139 

Bulbs,  31,  80,  95,  130 ;  in  glasses,  227 ; 
hardy  spring-tlowering,  beautiful  ways 
of  planting,  193  ;  and  seeds  to  flower  in 
cool,  greenhouse  in  winter,  244 ;  in 
dark,  keeping,  389  ;  &c.,  under  trees,  231 

Bull  and  Sons,  Messrs.  William,  Chelsea, 
277 

Bushes,  small  flowering,  148 


Cabbage,  14, 136  ;   Sutton's  April,  86 

Cabbages,  80,  96, 195 

Cactus,  307 

Cacti,  158 

Calanthes,  tbe  deciduous,  212 

Calceolaria  integrifolia,  59  ;  a  new  hybrid, 

283 
Calceolarias,   bedding,    189  ;  good,    283  ; 
,    three  good  bedding,  135 
Callipsyche  aurantiaca,  331  ;  Kewensis,  379 
Calochorti  from  Colchester,  23 
Camellias,  291 

Campanula  carpatica.  White   Star,    124  ; 
G.  F.  Wilson,  23 ;  pyramidalis,  13,  61, 
137  ;  pulloides,  23 
Campanulas,  47,  3o7  ;  &c. ,  at  Ravenscourt 

Park,  86 
Candytuft,  Bobbie's  White  Spiral,  66 
Canker,  curing  a  bad  case  of,  398 
Canna  King  Humbert,  154  ;  Niagara,  192 
Cannas,  243 

Carnation    Cecilia    In  Scotland,  118  ;  ex- 
hibition, a    winter,    298 ;    the,    in  the 
garden.  28  ;  Glowworm,  121 ;  J.  Harvey, 
218  ;  layers,  243 ;  Queen  Alexandra,  69  ; 
seedling.    Huntsman,    143 ;    Sundridge, 
364  ;  The  President,  378 
Carnations,  79,  275  ;  all  the  year  round, 
366  ;  border,  346  ;  at  Keevil  Manor,  138  ; 
from  Messrs.  Laing    and  Mather,   121 ; 
in  winter,  383  ;  layering,  44  ;  Malmaieon, 
4,    13,    26,  127 ;    Newbold    Revel,  397 ; 
growing,    60 ;   out   of   doors,    71 ;   and 
Ficotees,  new,  from    Mr.  Douglas,  69 ; 
propagating,  97  ;    seedling,  86 ;   show, 
229 ;  tree,    17  ;  in  the  border,  268  ;  un-  ' 
satisfactory,    67 ;    winter-flowering,   6 ; 
proposed    exhibition,  313,  379  ;   yellow 
border,  314 
Carpet  plants  for  bed  of  Azaleas,  147 
Carrots,  80 ;  early,  372  ;  late,  for  winter 

and  spring,  80  ;  splitting,  278,  358 
Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs.  James,  164 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  266 
Catasetum,  195 

Cattleya  gigas,  79 ;  Iris  His  Majesty,  240 
Cattleyas,  227 

Cauliflower,  Walcheren,  299 
Cauliflowers,  196  ;  attacked  by  grub,  17 
Ceanothus  azureus,  146  ;  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, 284 ;  Indigo,  267 
Celery,  64, 112,  180 ;  flavour  in,  236 
Celosias  for  pots  and  borders,  11 
Cbama3ropB  excelsa  in  the  open,  251 
Cherries   falling    off,    50 ;    in    pots,    80 ; 

Morello,  326 
Cherry  Early  Rivers,  400 
Chilian  Nut,  the,  186 
Ghionodoxa,  305 
Chironia  exifera,  363 
Chives,  180 
Choisya  ternata,  3,  237,  284,  287,  298,  301, 

353  ;  flowering  twice,  250 
Chrysanthemum,  the,  296  ;  Blush  Beauty, 
164  ;  early-flowering,  Bertie,  166  ;  Nor- 
bet  Puvrez,  155 ;  exhibitions— where  they 
fail,  350 ;  Glitter,  395 ;  Goacher's  Crimson , 
202  ;  Japanese,  British  Empire,  363  ; 
Ladysmith,  363  ;  Mary  Richardson,  336 ; 
maximum  Mrs.  Charles  Lowthian  Bell, 
296;  miniature-flowered  Pompon  Delight, 
347  ;  Moneymaker,  347  ;  new  single,  Dora 
Godfrey,  298;  Pompon,  J.  B.  Duvoir, 
171 ;  Veuve  Clicquot,  202 ;  seedlings  in 
the  parks,  Calvat's,  353;  Soleil  d'Oc- 
tobre,  315 
Chrysanthemums,  111,  163,  195,  246;  at 
Arundel  House,  Dumfries,  346  ;  Batter- 
sea  Park,  331 


Chrysanthemums  at  Brockwell  Park,  347  ; 
Dumfries,  346 ;  Finsbury  Park,  331 ; 
Lewisham  and  Keaton,  359  ;  Merstham, 
373  ;  Oakhurst,  Ealing,  363  ;  in  Ravens- 
court  Park,  314  ;  Southwark  Park,  299  ; 
American,  at  the  Paris  show,  363  ;  early- 
flowering,  24,  237  ;  failing,  82  ;  hardy 
border,  147  ;  late-rooted  plants  of,  219  ; 
new  at  Swanley,  403 ;  single,  for  the 
border,  284 ;  two  miniature-flowered 
single,  347 

Chrysopsis  villosa  Kutteri,  119 

Cimicifuga  racemoSa,  73 

Cinerarias,  47,  227 

Clay  soil,  294  ;  plants  for,  247 

Clematis  from  cuttings,  149  ;  davidiana, 
202,  273,  299,  351;  failing,  56;  heraclere- 
folia  var.  davidiana,  332 ;  montana,  379  ; 
why  they  fail,  6 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  171 

Climbers  for  brick  wall,  326 

Clivias,  158 

Cold  bouse,  plants  for,  81 

Coleus,  the,  172,  261  ;  Distinction,  235 

Conifers,  47 

Convolvulus,  or  Morning  Glory,  the  blue, 
318 ;  mauritanicus,  139 

Cooling  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  Bath,  74 

Cordyline  australis,  398 

Corner,  a  self-planted,  25 

Coronitta  cappadocica,  3 

Cosmos  bipinuatns,  383 

Costus  igneus,  395 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  200,  267  ;  microphylla 
growing  wild  in  Britain,  171 

Cotton  Thistle,  the,  157 

Cowan,  Mr.  Bernard,  70 

Crabs  as  lawn  trees,  176 

Crassula  coccinea,  127 

CratJf^gus  punctata,  283 

Creepers  for  fence,  215 

Crinum  Moorei,  333 

Crocus  sativus,  298  ;  zonatus,  29S 

Crocuses,  autumn,  316 

Cucumber,  a  good,  218 ;  a  prolific,  270  ; 
winter,  a  reliable,  334 

Cucumbers,  32,  4S,  96,  259  ;  cold  frames, 
311 ;  diseased,  49  ;  winter,  324 

Cupressus  lawsoniana  Stewartl,  175 ; 
macrocarpa  lutea,  237 

Currant  leaves  diseased,  16 

Currants,  Black,  diseased,  83 
405 ;  Red  and  white,  the 
cuttings,  taking,  80 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  309  ;  a  new,  315 

Cyclamens,  hardy,  315  ;  Pertian,  47, 127  . 

Cycnoches,  195 

Cymbidium,  a  new,  C.  Sanderi,  1 ;  IHut- 
toni,  55 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  giganteum,  138  ; 
caudatum,  14  ;  Daisy  Barclay,  50  ;  fairie- 
anum,  173,  186  ;  godefroyic  leucochilum, 
growing,  295  ;  the  long  lost,  186 

Cypripediums,  &c.,  14,  4S,  324 

Cyrtanthua  sanguineus  glaucophvUus,  240 


Dsedalacanthus  parvus,  368 

Daffodil  notes,  396  ;  society,  the  Midland, 

396  ;  stalks,  252,  364  ;  the  winter,  3S2 
Daffodils,    two  early-flowering   trumpet, 

253  ;  Leedsi,  three  new,  336  ;  failing,  34 ; 

for  forcing,  299 ;  in  meadow  and  lawn, 

256,  268  ;  at  a  New  Zealand  Show,  316  ; 

the  Poets',  255  ;  from  seed,  253  ;  seedling, 

Mr.  Crosfleld's,  256 
Dahlia  fasciated,  113  ;  new  Cactus,  Zje,  218 
Dahlias,  111,  227 ;   a  new  race    of,  218 ; 

decorative,  251 ;   failing,  199  ;   how  to 
i      grow,  33  ;  single,  218 
Damsons  and  Filberts,  278 
Daphne  alpina,  325 
Day  Lily,  a  new,  28 

Dean,  Richard,  V.M.H.,  the  late  Mr.,  134 
Delphinium,  new,  Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw,  4 ; 

sulphureum,  119 
Delphiniums,  13, 186  ;  how  to  increase,  98 
Dendrobium    Phalainopsis     Miss    Louisa 
I     Deane,  305  ;  schrbderianum,  307 


;  flowering, 
best,    131 ; 


Dendrobiums,  deciduous  and  semi- 
deciduous,  128 ;  resting,  374 

Desfontainea  spinosa,  65 

Dianthus  Warley,  70 

Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  121 

Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the 
new,  378 

Dodder  on  Fuchsia,  6  » 

D'ombrain,  the  Rev.  H.  H.,  death  of,  282 

Dry  banks,  plants  for,  262 

Dutchman's  Pipe,  the,  176 


Earwigs,  114 

Eist  Stretton  Park,  318 

Eckford,  Mr.  Henry,  presentation  to,  136  , 

the  late,  378 
Edgings,  111 

Endive,  308  ;  growing,  148 
Eomecon  chionantha,  357 
Epilobium  obcordatum,  71 
Epiphythums,  395 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  5 
Erica  multiflora  in  Italy,  298 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  187,  238,  284 
Escallonia  langleyensis,  23 ;  pulverenta,  6* 
Eschscholtzia  and  Violet,  114  ;    Eucomis 

punctata,  225 
Eucalyptus  globulus, 'lOO 
Euphorbias,  163,  307 


F. 

Fern,  a  walking,  315 ;  the  Beech,  353 ;. 
Male,  the,  301 ;  the  Stag's  Horn,  219,  319 

Ferns,  British,  wild  sports  of.  99  ;  treat- 
ment of,  294 ;  Tree,  in  New  Zsaland,  174, 
189 

Ferula  Linki,  a  graceful  foliage  plant,  60 

Fig  trees  dropping  their  fruit ,  129 ;  pot,  342 

Figs,  14,  111 ;  against  walls,  265  ;  shrivel- 
ling, 82  ;  under  glass,  275 

Flora  and  Sylva,  2,  129 

Florist's  Bibliography,  the,  187,  204,  220, 
236,  252,  254,  311,  327,  364 

Forget-me-not,  striped,  4 

Foxglove,  a  salmon-coloured,  4 

Flower  border  competition,  378 ;  borders 
at  Balholmie,  Cargill,  N.B.,  268  ; 
garden  in  winter,  a,  297 ;  gardens, 
town  front,  122 

Flowers,  autumn,  209 ;  June,  in  South 
Devon,  22  ;  workers  among  the,  380 

Fraxinella,  the  white,  73 

Freesias,  47,  307  ;  culture  of,  148 

Fromow  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W.,  Chiswick, 
360 

Fruit,  the  bottling  of,  155  ;  crops,  the,  117  ; 
garden,  planting,  277 ;  growers,  confer- 
ence of,  256,  267  ;  help  for,  2 ;  industry, 
the,  249  ;  planting,  preparation  for,  217  ; 
tree  acreage,  156  ;  planting.  228  ;  and 
vegetables,  exhibiting,  286 ;  trees,  blight 
on,  34 ;  hardy,  308  ;  old,  renovating,  99  ; 
planting  (prize  essay),  323;  planting, 
347  planting  and  pruning,  101 ;  in  pots, 
212  ;  the  summer  pruning  of,  1 ;  trench- 
ing for,  310  ;  wall,  replacing,  310 

Fuchsias,  17,  145 


Garden  In  London,  a  beautiful,  171 ; 
Surrey,  a  beautiful,  334 ;  design,  the 
bwn  of,  128  ;  planting,  262 

Gardens  which  benefit  charities,  137  ;  in 
suburbs,  157 

Gardenias,  106 

Gakdenino  fok  Beginnebs— 

Achillea  mongolica,  31 ;  The  Pearl,  194 ; 
Aohim'anes,  culture  of,  210  ;  American 
blight,  268 ;  Anemone  and  Lobelia,  163 ; 
the  Poppy,  338  ;  the  Wood,  338  ;  annual, 
a  beautiful,  30 ;  a  beautiful  blue,  307  ; 
annuals,  hardy,  sowing,  95  ;  anta,  get- 
ting rid  of,  13 ;  Aople  trees,  pruning, 
78 ;  Apples,  fallen,  95 ;  gathering,  194 
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Gardeninq  for  Beginners— 
Apricots,  31 ;   Asparagus  beds,  manuring, 
416 ;    Balearic   Sandwort,  13  ;    Banana, 
the,  111 ;    beds,    some   effective,    210 ; 
Billflower,    a    cliarming,    63  ;     Blaclf- 
herry  hedees,  258  ;  B'aclcberries,  Ameri- 
can and  English,  268  ;    border  plants, 
gmd,  179  ;  Briar  and  Rose  seed,  sowint;, 
307  ;   bulb   culture  In  moss  fibre,  306  ; 
forcing  apparatus,  a  simple,  274  ;  bulbs 
(  ir  cut  flowers,  307,  364  ;  in  grass,  plant- 
ing, 46  ;  after  potting.  338;  bush  fruits, 
planting  and  pruning,  322  ;  Calceolarias, 
110 ;    Campanula,    Chimney,    the,    94 ; 
Campanulas,     some,     12 ;      Carnation, 
Maggot,     402;      Tree,     cuttings,    178; 
Carnations,    border,    some    gjod,    94  ; 
layering,     46,     78 ;     from    seed,    94 ; 
and     Picotees,    145 ;     Carrots,    young 
Horn,  13  ;  Cassia  corymbosa.  111 ;  Cauli- 
flowers for  spring,  127 ;  Cemothus,  the, 
as  a  bush,  210;    Chrysanthemum,   the 
wild.  370;  cuttings,  386,  402;  compost 
for,  371;  mildew  on,  194;  Chrysanthe- 
mums, early,  386  ;   easily  grown,  336  ; 
for    beginners.    402 ;     Clematis    Jack- 
mani,    a    group    of,    78;    Cockscombs 
as    bedding    plants,    194;   cold  frame, 
plants     in,    416 ;     colour    in    winter, 
403 ;    Creeping   Jenny,    78 ;    cropping, 
(lunble,  13  ;  Cucumbers  in  winter,  163  ; 
D  ff.idils     for    cutting,    126  ;     Dahlia 
roots,  storing,  291  ;  Dendrobium  devoni- 
anum,  211 ;   digging,  354  ;  edging  plant, 
a  unique,  95;   Erinus  alpinus  in  rough 
stone   steps,  31 ;    Eucalyptus  globulus, 
62;  Fern  balls,  111;  Ferns,  haidy,  103; 
Fig  culture  in   the  open  air,  63 ;   Figs 
filling  to  bear  freely,  356;  fruitful,  to 
make,  370  ;  in  pots  under  glass,  370  ;  in 
winter,  cuvering,  366  ;   flowers,  packing, 
31  ;    Foam    Flower,    12 ;    forking.    354  ; 
Foxgloves,    30;    Freesias,    94;    Rjman 
Hyacinths,     potting,   79 ;    fruit    tree3, 
mulching,  13  ;  Fuchsia,  the,  127  ;  Ric- 
cartoni,  274  ;  Fuchsias  in  the  summer 
garden,  144  ;  Galllardias,  30  ;  gall  mites, 
338 ;    garden   ground,    trenching,    226 ; 
making,  242,  274  ;  following  the  builder, 
226 ;   Geum  cjccineum,  78 ;    Gladiolus, 
the,  227 ;   Gooseberry  bushes,  forming 
and  training,  416  ;  early,  416  ;  Warring- 
ton,   387;    Gooseberries,    cmdon,    338; 
for   dessert,    47;     for    exhibiiion,   47; 
greenhouse  fires,  269;    in  winter,  403; 
Gypsophila   panieulata,   162;   hedge,  a 
beautiful,    243  ;    plants,    various,    386 ; 
hedges,  Sweetbriar,  370  ;  trimming,  63  ; 
hoe  D.  rake,  144  ;  Hollyhock,  the,  144 ; 
Honeysuckle,  the  Bush,  338;  Hyacinths, 
Kjman,  144  ;  Ivies,  some  beautiful,  12  ; 
for  covering  walls,  211 ;  lavender  bushes 
dying  suddenly,  259  ;    lawn,  manuring 
the,  338  ;  with  seeds,  making  a,  144  ;  Let- 
tuces failing,  307 ;   Lily,    Scarborough, 
the,  194  ;  Lilies,  the,  178  ;  Arum,  162  ;  in 
pond,    163;    deep  and    shallow  plant- 
ing, 144 ;  easily  grown,  30 ;  Madonna,  12 ; 
Lilium  auratum,  127  ;  Lobelia,  a  beauii- 
ful,  30  ;  Lobelias,  herbaceous, some,  144  ; 
Mallow,    the   Rose,   322 ;    Maple,    the 
^       variegated,    402 ;      Maidenhair     Ferns 
— -^-    in    rooms,    402 ;     Melon,    the    Canta- 
loup,   13;     Moth,    winter,    the,    227; 
Musk  from  seeds,  63 ;  Nepeta  Mussini, 
47  ;    Olearia  Haastii,  19J ;    Orohida  for 
beginners,  322;  overcrowding,  evils  of, 
290;  Pampas  grass,  339;  Pansy  cuttings, 
taking,  78  ;  Pansies,  the  Violettas,  126  ; 
piraaite,   an  interesting,    339;    Parsley 
for  winter,   13  ;    Peach   and  vine,  the 
border  for,  291 ;  Pears,  late,  some  good, 
210;    Pergola    covered    with   climbers, 
144  ;  Petunias,  227  ;  Phacelia  campanu- 
laris,  307;   Pine,    Austrian,    the,   195; 
Pink  pipings,  30  ;    Pinks,  126  ;  planting 
fruit  trees,  290 ;  plants  for  lifting,  pre- 
paring, 178 ;  Plums,  31 ;  Gage,  146  ;  two 
sure  bearing,  146;   Potato  sets,  select- 
ing,   63  ;    Potatoes,   seed,  storinir,  178  ; 
spraying  to  prevent  disease.  46  ;  Primu- 
las,   double  Chinese,  propagating,   30 ; 
propagating,  120  ;    pruning,   root,  242  ; 
summer,    46  ;    Pyrethrum    uliginosum, 
•211  ;   PiTelhinms  for  vase    decoration, 
12 ;    Raspberries,    about,  94  ;    summer 
treatment  of,  31 ;  rockery,  bits  of,  79  ; 
room    plants,  163  ;    plants,  good,  110  ; 
R  se  Aimii  Viberi,  370;  the  best,  30; 
cuttings,  planting,    210;    garden,    the, 
6i;  Limarque,  12;   Mine.    H.   Levavas- 
sem-.  211 ;  Ac,  budding,  46,  62  ;  Chinese 
II-  monihly,  306  ;  climbing,  among  the 
79;  gaiden,   good,  78;  manure  for,  194  ; 
mildew  o",  194 ;  own  root,  162  ;  pegging 
down,   30;   Tea,  protecting  in    winter, 
370  ;  pru  ing  when  plaiting,    370  ;  lor 
town    gardens,  02 ;    Scarborough    Lily, 
the,  63;  S-ikilf.  371  ;  shrubs,  floweiing, 
hedges  of,  2,i9;  summer  floweiing,  79; 
wall,  some,  145;  and  trees,  evergreen, 
traiisplauling,  226 


Gardeninq  tor  Beginners— 

Snowdrops,  planting,  211  ;  Spinach, 
winter,  47,  63 ;  Starwort,  Sea,  31 ; 
Strawberries  alpine,  291  ;  fail  to  fruit, 
why,  194 ;  planting,  79 ;  Sweet  Pea, 
history  of  the,  12  ;  Peas,  autumn 
sown,  12;  Williams,  30;  Tennis  lawn, 
the,  242  ;  Thuja  gigantea.  111  ; 
Tomatoes,  cracking.  111 ;  defoliating, 
63  ;  tools,  garden,  354  ;  town  garden, 
ill  a  small,  178  ;  trees,  bare  places 
under,  covering,  179 ;  to  plant  under, 
178 ;  weeping,  47  ;  and  shrubs,  242 ; 
moisture  loving,  178  ;  and  plants, 
tying,  12  ;  trenching,  386,  387 ;  Tulip 
tree,  the,  31;  vegetables,  winter,  163; 
Vine,  Increasing  the,  403  ;  pruning  the, 
323 ;  and  Peach,  the  border  for,  291 ; 
Viola  Kitty  Bell,  30  ;  Violets  for  frames, 
402;  picking  in  winter,  162;  walks, 
good,  the  importance  of,  290 ;  useless, 
276  ;  wall  plants  of  bright  colour,  94  ; 
trees,  31 ;  watering  in  summer,  46  ; 
plants  in  rooms  in  winter,  387  ;  weeds  on 
lawn,  eradicating,  95 ;  in  walks  and 
courts,  126 

Gas  lime,  340 

Gentiana  asclepiadea,  119  ;  eeptemflda, 
157  ;  verna,  41 

Geranium  cuttings,  17 ;  grevUleanam,  140 

Geraniums,  95 

Gdsnerads  at  Kew,  165 

Gladiolus  French  Fleet,  161 ;  Lady  Inchi- 
quin,  124 

Gladioli,  the,  44 ;  hybrid,  185 ;  new,  a 
raiser  of,  86  ;  from  Ramsgate,  185  ;  stor- 
ing, 388 

Glasgow,  a  new  mountain  park  for,  103 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  6 

Gloriosa,  a  distinct,  250 

Gloxinia,  a  good,  202 

G  joseberry  bushes  attacked,  65 

Gooseberries,  189,  245  ;  the  best,  221 ;  the 
gold  medal,  120 

Gourds,  ornamental,  412 

Grapes,  246  ;  late,  324,  372  ;  Muscat,  111 ; 
mildewed,  67  ;  ripe.  111  ;  scalded,  113  ; 
shanking.  114 ;  stoneless,  artificially  pro- 
duced, 382 

Greenhouse,  the  amateur's,  31,  307 ;  cold, 
plants  tor,  262  ;  flowers  for,  278  ;  small, 
heating,  114  ;  vaoorising,  187 

Grevillea  Banksi,  298 

Grove  Hall,  Retford,  S6 

Gypsophila  repens  grandiflcra  rosea,  25 


H. 

Habenaria  radiata,  154 

flarknesa  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  Hitchin,  349 

Hawthorns,  Weeping.  288 

Heath,  St.  Dabeoc'a,  260 

Heaths,  late-flowering,  251 

Heather,  &c.,  231  ;  seed,  sowing,  309 

Hedge  for  wild  garden,  199 

Hedges,  31 ;  evergreen,  166 

Heliopsis  pitcheriana,  273, 299,  332  ;  brevi- 
ecarpa, 45 

Hemerocallis  corona,  23 

Uepatlca,  97 

Herbaceous  border,  preparing  a,  81 

Herbal,"  "  John  Gerarde's,  129 

lierefordshire  fruit  growers,  the,  154 

Heuchera  sanguioea,  108 

Hibiscus  coeleste,  171 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  293 

Hippeastrums,  80 

Holly,  the,  329 

Horse  Chestnuts,  a  use  for,  332 

H  jrticulture,  examination  in,  137 

Horticultural  Club,  54,  264,  328,  392 ;  Bow- 
don  Amateur,  251 ;  Bast  Anglian,  52. 115, 
216, 280,  360  ;  College,  Swanley,  70 

Hortus  Club,  Drumlithie,  216 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  173,  219 

Ujdrangea  hortensis,  145;  nivalis,  65; 
panieulata,  218;  grandillora,  89 

Hydrangeas  in  pots,  167 

Uvpericum  moserianum,  146;  patulum 
Heuryl,  187 


Hcaia  polycarpa,  218 

Ilchester,  the  late  Earl  of,  378 

liex  vertlcillata,  266 

I  licium  anisatum  in  Japan,  189 

1  nantophyllums,  158 

Impa-iens  Holstii,  246;    Oliveri  at  Kew, 

218 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  71 
Institution,  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent, 

annual  dinner,  39 
Iris,    Japanese,    by    chalk    stream,    198; 

rosenbachiana,  305  ;  the  white  Algerian, 

3S1 ;  Vartani  in  London,  362 
Irises,  82  ;  growing,  277  ;  hardy  bulbous, 

412  ;  in  turf,  49 


Ivy-clad  wall,  an,  346  ;  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Ixora  coccinea  lucea,  187 
Ixoras  in  flower,  71 


Jacobinias,  165 
Jaques,  Mrs.  (obituary) 
Jasione  Jaokse,  71 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  James,  86 
Judging,  rules  for,  378 


K. 

Kale,  64  ;  a  new,  379 

Kalmia  latifolia,  400 

Kalosanthes,  166 

Kelway  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  Lingport,  340 

Kerriajapooica,  6,  73 

Killerton,  autumn  Rises  at,  380 

Kirkconnell  Gardens,  3 

Kiiaibelia  Lindermutbii,  136, 143 

Kniphofla  R.  Wilson-Ker,  157 

Kochia  scoparia,  219,  347  ;  in  America,  333 

Kohl  Rabi,  the  value  of,  116 


li. 

Laburnum  caramanicum,  235 

Lajlia  elegans,  227  ;   pumila,  212  ;   purpu- 

rata,  79 
Ltelio-Cattleya  elegans  var.  Noro,  170 
Limium  maculatum,  60 
Lapageria,  291 

Larkspur,  the  Siberian,  61 ;  the  Syrian,  119 
Laurels,  31 
Lavender,  248 
Law,  376 

Lawn  in  bad  condition,  216,  309 ;  dressing, 
a,  99;  manuring,  32;  plant,  new,  87  ; 
mossy,  293 ;  renovating,  65  ;  weedy,  83 
Leeks,  112, 180 
L=gal    points,  16,  34,   68,  83.  100,  116,  129, 

147,  167,  212,  279,  343,  376,  392 
Lespedeza  Sieboldii,  331 
Lettuce,  early  Cos,  Jttfries' Little  Queen, 
SO,  123  ;  non-hearting,  for  winter,  334  ; 
Webb's  Wonderful,  229. 
Lettuces,  79,  228  ;  summer,  some  valuable, 

14 
Lewisia,  the  genus,  108 
Leycesteria  forraosa,  145 
Libonia  floribunda,  396 
Ligustrura  japonicum,  104 
Lilacs,  156  ,      ,       . 

Lilium  auratum,  165 ;  laaclated,  264  ;  in 
New  Zealand,  207  ;  Tashiroi,  157  ;  oandi- 
dum  diseased,  16,  82;  giganteum,  119; 
Harrisi,  26  ;  Henryi,  203,  298;  in  New 
Zealand,  267  ;  Lowii,  88 ;  philippinense, 
71  •  speciosum,  104  ;  and  vars.,  8  ;  sut- 
chunense,  88  ;  Yoshidaii  (Hortus 
Leichtlin),  238 
Lily,  a  new,  88,  238  ;   of  the   Valley  at 

Christmas,  229  ;  the  Scarborough,  334 
Lilies',  8, 104,  291 ;  at  the  Chelsea  Show, 
76  ;  after  flowering,  166  ;  notes  on,  88  ; 
tiger,  propagating,  148 
Linaria  pallida,  72 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  170 ;  a  new,  4  ;  tenuior 

var.  rosea,  299 
Lodge,  the  Hoiyport,  221 
Loganberry.  247  ;  as  a  climber,  the,  64 
Lupin,    an   interesting,   4  ;    tree,    Snow 

Queen,  26 
Lupins,  herbaceous,  4 
Lycaste,  342 
Lychnis  diurna,  33 
Lysimachia  japonica,  87 


M. 

Magnolia,  273  ;  a  beautiful,  27 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  86 

Manure,  artiBcial,    for   vegetable?,    130 ; 

blood,  66  ;  fowl,  83 ;  garden,  33  ;  sheep, 

for  Roses,  131 
Manuring,  340 
Marguerite,  a  blue,  333 
Marguerites  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  2 
Mascarenhasia  curnowiana,  187 
Masdevallias,  64, 163 
Meconopsis  racemosa,  384 
Melon  plants   dying  off,  81  ;   worthy  of 

praise,  a,  383 
Melons,  14,  96,  259 ;  green  fly  on,  97 
Mentzelia  ornita,  121 
M  ertensla  marltlma,  341 
Merton  bequest,  the,  117 
Mesembryanthemum  spectabile,  196 
Mexican  Orange  Flower,  the,  3,  301 
M  Ichauxia  Tchihatchefll,  261 
Mignonette,  63  ;  dyine,  114  ;  failing.  214 
Milan  International  Exhibition  (1906),  267 
Mildew,  a  cure  for,  382 


Miltonia  vexillaria,  146 

Miltonias,  324  ;  Brazilian,  227 

Mistletoe,  grafting,  215;  American,  399-, 

and  Holly,  377 
Mitraria  coccinea,  72 
Montbretia  aurantiaca,  119 
Montbretias,  the  new,  169, 217  ;  some,  186 
Moon,  H.  G.,  death  of,  234  ;  the  late,  267 
Morello  Cherries,  63 
Mormodes,  195 
Mulberry,  198 
Mushroom  growing,  374 
Mushrooms,  276 ;  to  grow  on  ridges  out 

side,  150 
Mutisia  decurrens,  154 


N. 

Narcissus  claasifloatlon,  202 ;  the  classifica- 
tion of,  249,  286,  303,  315;  Lulworth, 
history  of,  70  ;  poeticus  Homer,  2  ;  in 
rough  grass,  357 

Narcissi,  classification  of,  333 

Nectarine  Improved  Downton,  141 ;  the 
Pine-apple,  356 

Nectarines  and  Peaches,  128;  early,  276; 
under  glass,  195 

Nepenthes,  215 

Nerinea,  63 

Nicotiana  Sanderte,  103,  166,  171,  173, 190, 
207,  222 

Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  86, 125 

Nut  trees  not  bearing,  342 

Nuts,  storing,  199 

Nympheeas,  47 


Odontoglossum  coronarium,  292  ;  crispum 
mundyanum,  93 ;  hybrid  Smithi,  40  ; 
Vuylstekeie,  new,  352 

Odontoglossnms,  64.  179 

Old  Parsonage  Garden,  Gresford,  notes 
from  the,  8, 160 

Olearia  gunniana,  103  ;  Haaati,  146 

Oleander  not  flowering,  98 

Olive  culture  in  Cornwall,  316 

Onions,  96,  112,  196,  276 ;  for  exhibition, 
358 

Onosma  albo-roseum,  73 

Orchid,  British,  a  hybrid,  283 

Orchids,  32,  243,  260,  356;  at  Friar  Paik, 
Henleyoii-Thames,  270  ;  at  Glebelands, 
334;  growing  certain,  49;  some  Inter- 
esting, 366 

Oncidium  varicosum,  212 

Osmunda  regalis  as  an  edible  vegetable,  136 

Ostrowskia  magnifies,  42,  135,  261 

Othonna  cheirifolia,  60 

Oxera  pulchella,  187, 287  ;  at  Pendell  Court, 
233 

P. 

Pseonies,  17  ;  cutting  down,  326 
Pseony,  "Tree,  a  notable,  336 
Pansies,  at  Wolverhampton,  54;  seedling, 
4;  the  Violetta,    propagating,  90;  for 

the  rock  garden,  398 
Pansy,  a  blue,  283 ;  cuttings  during  winter, 

198 ;  Tufted,  Peace,  171 
Papyrus,  soil  for.  65 
Path,  a  '*  sweet,"  333 
Pardanthus  chineusis,  136 
Parsley,  14,  64 
Parrolia  persica,  266 
Paul   and   Sons,    Messrs.,  Cheshunt,  43-, 

Messrs.  William,  Waltham  Cross,  308 
Paved  garden,  181 
Paxton,  the  late  Sir  Joseph,  and  his  native 

village,  121 
Pea    a   good  late.  Carter's   Michaelmas, 

228;  haulm  diseased,  60,  98,  99;  new. 

Carter's     Little     Marvel,     32 ;      pods, 

diseased,  130  ;  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  202 
Peas     146,    276;    diseased,    81;    garden, 

recent,  190;   two  good,  270,  332,  362; 

mulching,  32  ;  purple,  98 ;  and  thrips  in 

hot  weather,  87 
Peach  leaves  falling,  81 ;   infested,  149 ; 

new.  Peregrine,  141,  154,  302  ;  Princeis 

of  Wales,  271 ;  trees  training,  406 
Peaches,  early,  371;    fiiliug,  17;   hiw  to 

grow,  196  ;    large,  120  ;    late,  372  ;  and 

Nectarines,  128  ;  early,  276  ;  under  glass, 

IS-"" 
Pear,  early.  Aspasie  Aucourt,  292  ;  Beurie 

Hardy,  219,  303 ;    Charles  Ernest,  244 ; 

Dr.  Jules  Gnyot,  272;  leaves,  diseasfrt. 

17;  the  Kiefler,  338;  Thompson's,   15; 

unsatisfacLoiy,  81 
Pears,  early,  350  ;  as  pergolas,  149  ;  plant- 
ing, 310  ;  September,  some  good,  196 
PelaiBoiiium    Black  Vesuvius,  123;   end- 

licheiiaiium,  125 
Pelargonium',  115  ;   bedding,  some  good, 

87-   the  best  twelve,  147  ;   treatment  of, 

66  ;  winter-flowerine.  314, 365,  383  ;  zonal, 

two  of  the  newer,  134 
Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem,  219 
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PentstemoDS,  179 

Perennial,  herbaceous,  a  new,  87 

PerennialB  for   dry   soil,    130 ;    planting, 

261 
Pergola,  Rose,  a,  289  ;  at  Kew,  367 
Pershore  Plum,  the,  108, 139 
Phalcenopsis,  the,  13 ;    schilleriana,   &c., 

372 
iPtaarmaceutical  deputation,  68 
Philadelphus  microphyllus,  73 
Philageria  Veitchii,  23 
Phlox  Beranger,  118  ;  diseased,  33  ;  divari- 
cata  var.  Laphamii,  5 ;   Mrs-  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins, 299  ;  valuable,  a,  6 
Phloxes,  herbaceous,  the  twelve  best,  300  ; 

perennial,  163 
Phyllocactus  latifrons,  173 
Phytolacca,  277 
Pine-apple,  treatment  of,  166 
Pine-apples,  96, 180,  243 
Pines,  355 
Pinks,  31 
Planting,  371 ;  fruit  tree,  preparing  for, 

302  ;  season,  the,  265 
Plant  portraits,  recent,  103,  170,  260,  313, 

378 
Plants  and  borders,  herbaceous,  291 ;  for 
walls,  388  ;  hard-wooded,  324  ;  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare,  190,  207  ;  in  tubs,  277  ; 
winter-flowering,  211 
Pleiones,  340 

Plum  The  Czar,   303  ;  Early  Transparent 

Gage,    166 ;    the    Greengage,   271 ;    the 

Jefferson,  108;  the  Pershore,  108,  139; 

suckers,  245  ;  trees,  16  ;  Victoria,  310 

f  lums  at  Madresfleld  Court,  303  ;  notes  on, 

133 
Plumbago  culture,  389 
Polygonum     baldschuanicum,     165 ;     on 

trellis  arch,  25  ;  compactum,  225 
Pond  free  from  scum,  keeping,  34  ;  making 

a,  83 
Ponds  and  pools,  small,  7 
Poplars,  230 

-Poppywort,  a  beautiful,  384 
Portugal,  a  note  from,  353 
Potato  crop,  the,  119  ;  Eldorado,  156  ;  ex- 
hibition, a,  345  ;  experiments,  330  ;  leaf- 
curl,  361 ;  top  diseased,  49 
Potatoes,  112,  12S  ;   Chancelot,  inspection 
of,  234,  383 ;  cooking,  350,  397  ;  not  de- 
caying, 300,  332  ;  early,  340  ;  lifting,  180  ; 
the  newest  varieties  of,  87  ;  treatment 
of,  32  ;  too  much  alike,  363 
Potentilla  Tonguei,  167 
Prevention  of  caterpillars  on  Roses,  17 
Primula  cashmiriaoa,  341 ;  Forbesi,  275  ; 

kewensis,  171 ;  the  Chinese,  399 
Frizes  for  gardeners,  July,  15,  51 ;   July 
competition  awards,    102 ;    September, 
134, 154  ;  September  competition  awards, 
239  ;   October,  234,  250 ;  October  com- 
petition   awards,  330 ;    November,  298, 
314  ;  December,  362,  378 
Prizes  open  to  all,  51 ;   August,  70,  86, 
118  ;  August  competition  awards,  170  ; 
awards  in  the  flower  border  competi- 
tion, 346 
Pruning,  340  ;  bush  fruits,  150  ;  fruit  trees, 
the  summer,  1 ;  Syringa,  Wistaria,  &o. , 
16 
Prunus  spinosa  purpurea,  347 
Pyracantha,  pruning,  374 


Railway  station  gardens,  136, 137 

Rangoon  Creeper,  the,  71 

Raspberry  failing,  406  ;  Semper  Fidelis,  a 

a  good  late  preserving,  49  ;  yellow,  the 

guinea,  165 
Raspberries,  good  autumn,  165 
Ravenscourt  Park,  flowers  in,  119 ;  Ham- 
mersmith, old  English  flowers  at,  283 
Rehmannia,  136  ;  angulata,  2,  23 
Renanthera  coccinea,  &c.,  96 
Rhododendron      kamtchaticum,        341  ; 

summer-flowering,  a  late,  65 
Rhododendrons,  31, 83  ;  from  cuttings,  49  ; 

Javanese  in  flower,  284  ;  pure  pink,  270  ; 

unsatisfactory,  357 
Rhubarb,  260 
Richardia  Ecthiopica,  243  ;  elliotiana  with 

double  spathe,  3 
Richardias,  111 
Riviera  notes,  313 
Rock    edgings,  3,  72  ;  small,  33 ;    wall  of 

sandstone,  230 
Rodgersia,  60 
Romneya    Coulteri,   89,    230 ;   and  white 

butterflies,  270 
Rondeletia (Rrgiera)  gratissima, 331 
Roots,  storing,  356 
Royal  Gardens,   Sandringham,  a  day  in 

the,  133 
Rosa  Brunonii,    366  ;  flmbriata   (Hybrid 

Rngosa),     91  ;   tovigata   <Michx),    206; 

rugosa    flmbiiata,    9  ;    Mme.    Georges 

Bruant,  9  ;  sericea,  red-spined,  219  ;  wat- 

soniana,  61 ;  wichuraiana,  124 


Rose  Aglaia,  91 ;  Ards  Rover,  9  ;  the  best, 
170 ;  book,  the  Amateur  Gardener^s,  97  ; 
bushes    not   flowering,    130 ;    Caroline 
Testout,  108 ;  Cherry  Ripe  (H.T.),  224  ; 
Clio,  88  ;  climbing  Cecile  Brunner,  77  ; 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,    397 ;   Created 
Provence,  107;    Crimson  Rambler,   50, 
95,  415  ;  as  pot  plant,  231 ;  cuttings,  33  ; 
The  Dandy  (H.T.),  343  ;  Dean  Hole,  140  ; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  169 ;  Dupuy  Jamain, 
202  ;  Earl  of  Warwick,  124  ;  Electra,  9  ; 
Elisa  Robichon,  140 ;  Euphrosyne,  206  ; 
Fellenberg,  106 ;  foliage  with  red  rust, 
83  ;  Fortune's  Yellow,  72 ;  at  Guildford, 
6  ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  286  ;  Lilla  Rau- 
tenstrauch,  208  ;  freak,  a,  270  ;  Friquet 
(Tea),  212  ;    Garden   at   Bath,    a,    57  ; 
planting,  294  ;  on   sloping   lawn,    325 ; 
seasonable  hints  (July),  14 ;  Gloire  de 
Dijon    failing,    277  ;    Gloire    Lyonnaise 
(H.T.),  92 ;  Gottfreid  Keller,  77 ;  Griiss  an 
Teplitz,  58 ;  Gustave  Grunerwald,  289  ; 
Harrison's  Yellow  Briar,  9  ;  J.  B.  Clark, 
42 ;    the    Japanese,  124 ;   Joseph    Hill, 
289 ;   Climbing   Kaiserin    Augusta  Vic- 
toria, 212  ;  Lady  Battersea  (H.T.),  337 ; 
Lady  Gay,  202  ;  Lady  Moyra  Beauolerc, 
351 ;   Lady   Roberts  (Tea),    239  ;   Lady 
Waterlow,  77 ;    Leopoldine    d'Orleans, 
414  ;  Leuchtstern  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
42 ;    Liberty,  412 ;    Lion    Rambler,    77 ; 
Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  39 ;   Mme.  d'Ar- 
blay,    320 ;     Mme.     Hector     Leuilliot 
(H.T.),    337 ;    Mme.   Louis    Poncet,    9 ; 
Marie  Henry,  379 ;    Mrs.  Cocker  (H.P.), 
209  ;     Mrs.     Edward      Mawley,     301  ; 
Macartney  on  west  wall,  358  ;   Mar6chal 
Niel  from  cuttings,  149  ;  in  pots,  374  ; 
Margaret  Dickson  and  others,  42  ;  Marie 
Segond  (Tea),  212 ;  Moss,  the  legend  of 
the,  70,  72  ;   Nelly  Johnson,  a  flue  new 
Tea,    282 ;    Paul    Neyron,   224 ;    Paul's 
Single  White,  284  ;  Perpetual,  the,  336  ; 
Phariaaer  (H.T.),  42  ;  Philadelphia  Ram- 
bler,    124 ;    planting,     261 ;    plants    in 
winter,  protection  of,  401  ;  Polyantha, 
Georges  Pernet,  108  ;  Psyche,  235  ;  rust, 
49;  seed,  sowing,  374;   single,  a  beauti- 
ful, 3  ;  Sinica  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, 42  ;  Soleil  d'Or,  405;  Tea  Rambler, 
27 ;   Thalia    (Multiflora),    207 ;     Thalia 
(Perpetual),  320 ;   Waltham  Bride,  new 
rambling,  28 
Roses,  47,  145,  276,  308 ;  at  Avon  Castle, 
banks  of,  168  ;  for  autumn  planting,  205  ; 
with  beautiful  heps,  297  ;  for  beds,  294  ; 
beginners,  361,  880 ;   blood  manure  for, 
310;   Briar,  two  beautiful,  27;   Una  and 
arvensis,  63  ;    budding,  79,  128  ;   China, 
the  use  of,  272  ;   climbing  and  rambling, 
9 ;   new,  66 ;    pruning   neglected,    342 ; 
deficient  in  colour,  42  ;  early-flowering, 
combination  of,  107  ;  evergreen,  201  ;  fur 
fence,  199 ;  forty  good,  342  ;  free-headed 
standard,  9 ;  garden,  the  best,  58  ;   in 
the  garden,  91 ;   some    good,  212  ;    red 
and  crimson,  401 ;  with  green  centres, 
26,  406  ;  half-wild,  107  ;  jottings  about, 
137,   161,    177,    208,    241,   301,    320,    353, 
367,  415  ;  late  flowering,  337  ;  mildew  on, 
2S1  ;    resisting,  289,  332,  381 ;   moving, 
246,    310 ;    new,     296 ;    October,    22S ; 
old-fashioned,  238 ;  ornamentalfence  of, 
68  ;  on  their  own  roots,  179  ;   own  root, 
281 ;   to  grow  under  glass,  213  ;  Poly- 
antha, as  dwarf  standards.  91 ;  pot,  112, 
164  ;  for  early  forcing,  112  ;  preparing 
soil  for,  310 ;  prevention  of  caterpillars 
on,  17  ;   pruning,  374  ;    pruning  pillar, 
389  ;   fast   growing,  112 ;    rambler,  for 
hedges,    77 ;     in    pots,    112 ;     pruning 
after    flowering,     166 ;      among      the, 
106 ;     rambling     and     climbing,    163 ; 
selection     of,    114 ; 
show,  the  newer,  203  ; 
201  ;    Tea,  112,    337  ; 
cuttings  of,  112  ;  thirty  early  and  thirty 
late,  326  ;   weeping  standards  forming, 
66  ;  two  good  yellow,  123  ;  two  beautiful 
yellow,  124 
Rubus  rosiefolius,  187 ;  yellow,  as   stan- 
dards, 206 


S. 


Saint  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  191 

Salad,  164 

Salads,  14  ;  for  winter  use,  148 

Salvia  splendens,  296 

Salvias,  31 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  23 

Saunders,  G.  S.,  Mr.,  380 

Savoys  and  Broccoli,  79 

Saxifraga  peltata,  140 

Scarborough  Lily,  the,  385 

"  Scented  garden,  the  book  of  the,"  140 

Schizanthus,  163 

Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  41 

Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  104 

Schomburgkias,  307 


replanting,  262 ; 
screens  for,  342  ; 
standard    dwarf. 


Scillas,  two  late  blooming,  108 

Scone,  best  kept  gardens  at,  137 

Screens  for  Roses,  342 

Seakale,  128,  229,  260,  366  ;  manure  for, 
213 

Season,  a  dry,  69 

Seeds  and  bulbs  to  flower  in  cool  green- 
house in  winter,  244 

Senecio  clivorum,  267  ;  pulcher,  187 

Shakespeare,  plants  mentioned  by,  190 

Shakespeare's  flowers,  238 

Shea,  Mr.  C.  E.,  74 

Shasta  Daisies,  86 

Shirley  Poppies,  the,  56 

Shorwell,  Isle  of  Wight,  90 

Shrub,  a  beautiful  greenhouse,  364  ;  anew, 
87  ;  an  uncommon,  3 ;  with  brilliant 
autumn  tints,  347 

Shrubs  and  trees,  104  ;  berried,  247  ;  choice, 
86  ;  hardy,  under  glass,  320  ;  new  flower- 
ing, 347  ;  propagating,  211 ;  protecting, 
339 ;  recently  exhlDited,  159 ;  some 
summer-flowering,  89  ;  summer  pruning 
of,  21 

Simpson,  Mr.  W.,  presentation  to,  136 

Sinningia  barbata,  235 

Sobralias,  146 

Societies— 

Ayr  Chrysanthemum,  360 ;  Bath  Gar- 
deners', 216,  296  ;  Bedford  Park  Garden- 
ing, 250 ;  Bishop's  Stortford,  160 ; 
Bournemouth  and  District  Gardeners', 
296 ;  Chrysanthemnm,  327 ;  Brechin, 
116  ;  Brighton,  163  ;  British  Gardeners', 
84, 168,  251 ;  Broughty  Ferry  Horticul- 
tural, 160 ;  Bucklebury  and  Marston 
Horticultural,  136 ;  Bury  Gardeners', 
279  ;  Canonble  Rose,  72 ;  Cardiff  Chry- 
santhemum, 327  ;  and  County  Horticul- 
tural, 84  ;  Gardeners',  279 ;  Carsphairn, 
36;  Chelmsford  Gardeners',  296;  Cleping- 
ton,  132 ;  Colchester,  344 ;  Rose  and 
Horticultural,  18  ;  Croydon  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 36,  150,  204,  328;  Culter  Horti- 
cultural, 132 ;  Dartmouth  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 312 ;  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Horticultural,  328  ;  Dundee  Horticul- 
tural, 264,  344;  Dunfermline  Rose,  83; 
Eastbourne  Horticultural,  344  ;  East  of 
Fife  Horticultural,  344 ;  Edinburgh 
Working  Men's,  132 ;  Exeter  Chrysan- 
themum, 343  ;  Fife  and  Kinross,  132  ; 
Formby,  51  ;  Freuchie  and  District,  100; 
Glamis,  132  ;  Olenkens,  150  ;  Hanley,  61 ; 
Holywood  Horticultural,  84;  Horticul- 
tural Trades,  168  ;  Isle  of  Wight  R'lse, 
22  ;  Kidderminster  Horticultural,  279  ; 
Kirkcudbright  Horticultural,  100 ;  Kirk- 
bean  and  District,  160 ;  Kirkmlchael, 
Dumfries,  116  ;  Leith  Horticultural,  150 ; 
Llanishen  and  District  Horticultural, 
132  ;  Liverpool  Horticultural,  312  ; 
Locherbie,  136  ;  Lochee,  132  ;  Mains  and 
Strathmartine,  132 ;  Manchester  Rose, 
61 ;  Markinch  Horticultural,  216  ;  Mid- 
land Carnation  and  Picotee,  115  ;  Daffo- 
dil, 136  ;  Montrose,  168,  204  ;  Mussel- 
burgh, 168 ;  National  Chrysanthemum, 
167,  216,  248,  263,  311,  360  ;  annual 
dinner,  376  ;  National  hardy  plant,  a, 
360  ;  National  Potato,  trials  of  the,  120  ; 
National  Rose,  36,  377,  391 ;  National 
Sweet  Pea,  20  ;  Newbury  Horticultural, 
116 ;  Newburgh  and  District,  100  ;  North 
Berwick,  168  ;  North  Ferriby  Gardeners, 
360 ;  North  of  Fife,  116  ;  North  Mene- 
age,  116  ;  Norwich  Horticultural,  51 ; 
Paris  Chrysanthemum,  328  ;  Preseot, 
116 ;  Reading  Gardeners',  116 ;  Rich- 
mond Horticultural,  19  ;  Royal 
Agricultural,  horticultural  exhibits, 
18  ;  Royal  Botanic,  118,  332,  344  ; 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  153; 
186  ;  Royal  Horticultural,  62,  100, 
118,  132,  162,  154,  280,  282,  344,  376, 
examinations,  314  ;  of  Perthshire,  168  ; 
Scottish  Horticultural,  36,  343  ;  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural,  133, 151 ;  Southamp- 
ton Royal  Horticultural,  312  ;  Southern 
Counties'    Carnation,    100 ;    Springfleld 

Horticultural,    84 ;    Stnchen   Horticul- 
tural, 132  ;  Turriff  Horticultural,  132  ; 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 160  ;  annual  >linner,  264  ;  Urr  and 

Dalbeattie,  150 ;  Waltou-on-Thames  and 

District  Rose,  19 ;    West    Derby,    132  ; 

West  London  Horticultural,  328  ;  West 

of  Scotland  Rosarian,  72  ;  "Windsor  and 

Eton   Rose,    19  ;    Woolton    Gardeners', 

279,  312 
Solanum    giganteum,   379 ;    jasminoides, 

119  ;  out  of  doors,  287,  332 ;    muticum, 

251 ;  Wendlandii,  170 
Sophora,  a  new,  23  ;  viciifolia,  87 
Snphronitis  grandiflora,  292 
Sopley  Park,  Christchurch,  flower  show  at, 

119 
South  border,  flowers  for,    262 ;    Devon, 

summer  flowers  in,  142 
I  Sowing  Rose  seed,  374 

Sparrows  in  gardens,  72 
I  Spigelia  marilandics,  71 


Spinach  79 ;  the  Carter,  228 

Spindle  tree,  266 

Spiraea  Aitchisoni,  142 ;  camtschatica 
rosea,  203  ;  discolor,  104  ;  flagelliformis, 
22 

Staking,  371 

Spring  flowers,  borders  of,  257 ;  Star- 
flower,  366 

Stapelia,  culture  of,  278 

Stenanthium  robuatum,  177 

Stenoglottis  longifolia,  261 

Sternbergia  lutea,  382  ;  lutea  major,  226 

Stembergias,  the  autumn,  398 

Strawberry  Bedford  Champion,  240 ;  cul- 
ture, economical,  173  ;  plantations,  228  ; 
planting,  80  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  61 

Strawberries,  32;  diseased,  49;  infested 
with  snails,  49  ;  new,  48 ;  new  perpetual, 
383 ;  planting,  148 ;  in  pots,  164,  291 ; 
protecting,  64 

Streptocarpus  at  Aldenham,  299 

Styrax  japonicum,  73 

Suburbs,  gardening  in,  53 

Sub-soils,  improving  poor,  292 

Summer,  the  passing  of,  223,  235 

Sunflower,  the  Willow,  186 

Surrey  garden,  flowers  in  a,  235 

Sussex  Heath  garden,  notes  from  a,  75 

Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard,  presentation  to,  18 

Swallows,  save  the,  42 

Swanmore  Park,  24 

Swedes,  14 

Sweet  Pea  buds  falling,  113 

Sweet  Peas,  61,  323,  373 ;  about,  297 
among  the,  10  ;  four  of  this  year's,  125 
in  pots,  16  ;  at  Mark's  Tey,  38 ;  new,  3 
of  1006,  the,  304;  Sultans,  new,  142 
William  Sutton's  Pink  Beauty,  61 


Table  decoration,  hints  on,  88 

Tagetes,  a  new,  121 

Tamarix  Pallasii  rosea,  171 

Tennis  court,  about  a,  113  ;  lawn,  181 

Thunbergia  natalensis,  155 

Tits,  the,  167 

Tomato,  new.  Carter's  Sunrise,  32  ;  dis- 
eased, 83  ;  Toogood's  Best  of  All,  39  ;  a 
valuable,  186 

Tomatoes,  138.  164  ;  at  Wisley,  119 ;  dis- 
eased, 113,  149  ;  keeping,  180  ;  scalded, 
114  ;  winter,  48 

Tree,  the  Silver,  405 

Trees  in  London,  233 ;  In  the  Black 
Country,  379 ;  newly-planted,  164 ;  and 
shade,  85  ;  and  shrubs,  104  ;  flowering 
for  forcing,  196  ;  lifting  and  replanting, 
323  ;  for  windy  place,  293 

Trench,  how  to,  387 

Trenching,  292  ;  garden  ground,  197 

Trentham  as  a  gift,  395 

Trichinium  Manglesii,  225,  254 

Trichopilia  fragrans,  372 

Tricuspidaria  dependens,  363 

Tricyrtis  hirta,  -296 

Triteleia  uniflora,  365 

Tropteolum  speciosum,  31 

Tuberoses,  357 

Tulips,  Mariposa,  protecting,  114  ;  May 
notes  on,  176  ;  a  trial  of,  103 

Turnip,  winter,  a  good,  336,  362 

Turnips,  14,  64, 180 


U. 

Unsatisfactory  Rhododendrons,  357 
Uropedium  Lindenii,  14 


Vaccininm  corymbosum,  347 

Valleyfleld  Gardens,  the,  23 

Vallota  purpurea.  211,  385 

Vanda  cajrulea,  195,  266  ;  teres,  96 

Vandas,  276 

Vegetable  Garden,"  "The,  128;  manuring 
a,  231 

Vegetables,  late-planted,  146 

Verbena,  Sweet,  189,  299 

Verbenas  at  Shirley,  120 

Veronica  spicata  growing  wild,  56 

Veronicas,  195 

A^illage  garden  competition,  a,  54 

Vine  border,  making  a,  129  ;  decaying,  34  ; 
leaves,  diseased,  16 ;  scalded,  99  ;  train- 
ing, 261 

Vines,  ISO  ;  early,  212  ;  late,  47,  146,  243  ; 
outdoor,  14,  164  ;  pot,  127,  243.  356 ; 
planting,  336 ;  red  spider  on,  376 ;  un- 
satisfactory, 82 

Violas,  111 ;  as  bedding  plants,  the  value 
of,  59  ;  dying,  373  ;  new,  from  Rothesay,  4 

Violet  leaves  diseased,  149 

Violets,  180,  291, 384  ;  land  for,  60  ;  seeding 
without  flowering,  324 

Vitis  Brandt,  299  ;  Romanetti,  67 
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W. 

Wall,  old  garden,  295 
Walla,  north,  use  of,  361 
Wallflowers,  some  new,  266 
Warley  Place,  the  gardens  of, 

120 
Wasps,  42 

Watercress,  growing,  295 
Watering,  45 


FG.  92,  105, 


Water  Lily,  a  nev,  192;  tanks,  making, 

359 
Webb's  Hundredfold,  new  French   Bean, 
15 

Weed  killers,  applying,  238 

Weedy  lawn,  S3 

Weeds,  how  to  destroy,  16 

White  and  Red  Currants,  the  best,  131 

Why  Clematises  fail,  6 

Wild  garden,  the,  47  ;  gardens,  355 


Willow  tree,  io  New  Zealand,  the,  122 

Willows,  229 

Wineberry,  the  Japanese,  155 

Winter,  a  flower  garden  in.  297  ;  Cherry, 
277  ;  flowering  Carnations,  379  ;  moth, 
the,  324  ;  watering  plants  in,  387 

Wisley,  notes  from,  2  ;  garden,  lecture  on 
the,  54 

Witsenia  corymbDsa,  331 

Workers  among  the  flowers,  3S0 


Yew  hedge,  trimming,  130 

Yews,  protecting,  293 

Yucca  karlsruhensis,  379  ;  gloriosa,  382 

Yuccas,  in  the  time  of,  85 


Zsnobia  apeciosa  pulverulenta,  23 


ILLUSTRATED    ARTICLES. 


Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  402 

Achillea,  the  Pearl,  194 

Adiantum  caudatum  var.  ciliatum,  315 

Alexandra  Tea  or  Summer  House,  the,  63 

American  blight,  258 

Anemone,    King    of     Scarlets     {coloured 

iupi'lem'nt) 
Antigonon,  320 
Apple  James  Grieve,  292  ;  how  to  prune  a 

side  shoot,  78;  tree,  wild,  on  the  banks 

of  the  River  Eden,  10 
Apples,  dessert  and  cooking,  a  collection 

of,  372 
Arenaria  balearica  and  A.  montana,  330 
Aristolochia  Sipho  on  a  pergola,  176 
Arum  Lilies,  a  field  of,  in  the  garden  of 

Mr.  H.  il.  Arderne,  Cape  Town,  225 
Ash,  a  famous  Weeping,  4uO 
Aster,   China,  Oitrich  Plume,  flowers  of 

the,  285  ;  sub-csemleus,  11 


Banana  tree  with  fruit,  159 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  {coloured 
supplement) 

Belladonna  Lily,  the,  in  a  South  Devon 
garden, 272 

Betonica  spicata  robusta,  01 

Border,  prize  plan  of,  413 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica,  the  beauti- 
ful, 160 

Bulbs  in  grass,  planting  (diagram),  46 


C. 

Calceolaria  integrifolia,  the  interesting,  59 
Campanula    carpatica    White    Star,   124  ; 

pyramidalis,   137  ;   turbinata  in  a  town 

garden, 179 
Canna  Niagara,  192 
Carnation,  how  to  layer  a,  78 
Carnations  at  Newbold  Ravel,  Tree,  397 
Cattleya  Iris  His  Majesty,  240 
Centre-piece  presented  to    Mr.    Leonard 

Sutton,  IS 
Challenge  cup,  silver,  390 
Cherry  Early  Rivers  {coloured  supplement) 
ChioQodoxa  and  Iris  rosenbachiana,  304 
Chrysanthemum  cutting,  good,  386 ;  bad, 

386  ;  single,  Mary  Richardson,  337  ;  the 

wild,  370 
Clematis   davldlana,  273 ;    montana,  379 ; 

over  a  pergola,  368 
Convolvulus  maurltanlcus,  130 
Cordyline  australis,  39S 
Cosmos  bipinnatuB  in  a  Portugese  garden, 

353 
CriuumMoorei  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 

Gardens,  333 
Cucumbers,  three  from  one  joint,  270 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  237 
Cyathea  medullaris  in  New  Zealand,  175 
Cymbidium      Sinderi    {coloured      supple- 

ment) 
Cypripedium  beltatulum  giganteum,  13S ; 

the  Biron,  369;  fairieanum  in  flower  at 

Kew,  173 
Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  giaucophyllus,  241 


Daffodil  Henry  Irving,  306 
Daffodils  at  Warley  Place,  255 
Dean,  the  late  Mr.  Richard,  135 
Dendrobium  devonianum,  211  ;  Fhalfenop- 
sis  Mias  Louisa  Deane,  305 


Dessert  fruit,  collection  of ,  at  Shrewsbury, 

107 
Dianthus  Warley  {coloured  suoplement) 
Dombrain,  the  late  Rav.  H.  H.,  2S2 
Drain,  shallow  rubble,  386;  deep  or  pipe, 

3S6 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  the,  on  a  pergola,  176 


E. 

Eckford,  Mr.  Henry,  the  late,  394 
Eremurua  himalaicus,  5 


F. 

Fern,  the  Beech,  in  a  Donegal  wood,  352; 
the  Stag's  Horn  at  Hightield  Gardens, 
219  ;  tree  in  New  Zealand,  the,  175 
Ferns,  tree,  in  New  Z3aland,  174 
Ferula  Linki,  a  noble  waterside  plant,  60 
Flower    borders    at     Bilholmie,     Cargill, 
N.B.,  26.S  ;  garden,  recently  made  with 
paved  paths  and  Yew  hedges,  319 
Fraxinella,  the  white,  73 
Fuchsia  with  Dodder  grafted  upDn  it,  6  ; 
Riccartoni,  spray  of,  274 


Gall  mite,  338 

Garden  ground,  how  to  trench,  220 

Gentians  verna,  41 

Gladiolus  French  Fleet,  161 ;  Lady  Inchi- 

quin,  125 
Gooseberries,  cordon,  33S 
Gooseberry  Warrington,  3S7 
Gourds,  ornamental,  as  pillar  plants.  412 
Grapes  outdoors  at  Hammersmith,  382' 
Gumming,  12 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  162 


H. 

Hakea  saligna,  S96 

Hawthorn,  weeping,  at  Kew,  288 

Heloniopsis  breviscarpa  {colotired  supple- 
ment) 

Hemerocallis  corona,  29 

Hydrangeas  in  tubs  at  Cblddingfold, 
Surrey,  335 


Ilchester,  the  late  Earl  of,  378 

Iris  rosenbachiana  and  Chionodoxa,  304  ; 

atylosa  alba,  3S1  • 

Incarvillea  Delavayl,  71 


Lily  bulbs  showing  roots,  144 

Lilies,  two  easily  grown  in  a  town  garden, 
30  ;  grouping  of,  in  Miss  Willmotfs 
garden,  77  ;  from  a  small  town  garden, 
290  ;  white,  in  a  cottage  garden,  iriS 

Lilium  auratum,  127  ;  Harris!  with  ten 
flowers  on  a  stem.  26  ;  Yoshidaii,  238 

Lupin,  Tree,  Snow  Queen,  25 

Lycbois  diurna,  33 


M. 

Mallow,  the  Rose,  in  a  small  town  garden, 

322 
Manor  House,  Milton  Bryan,  120 
Meconopsis  racemosa,  384 


Mistletoe,  American,  399 

Moon,  Mr.  H.  G.,  the  late  (Dedication), 

267 

N. 

Narcissus  Alert.  253 ;  Golden  Trumpet, 
254  ;  Siladin  (White  Ajix),  256 

Nectarine  Improved  Dowuton,  fruits  of, 
141  ;  the  Piiie-apple,  356 

NiCk>tiana  Sandenc  in  tub,  171 

Nigella  Mias  Jekyll,  145 

Nymphsca  zanzibarenais  roaea,  193 


Odontoglossum,    a    beautiful    new,    401 ; 

crispum  mundyanum,  93;    Yuylstpkese, 

a  remarkable  new,  353 
Olearia  gunniana  at  foot  of  wall,  103 
Olive  tree  in  Cornwall,  an,  317 
Ooopordon  acanthium  in  a  Worcestershire 

garden,  157 
Orchids,    British    and    exotic,    shown    by 

J.  Colman,  Esq.,  113 


P. 

Pseonies,  new,  four  of  Kelwaj'a,  340 
Pfeany,  Tree,  at  Stanford  Bridge,  336 
Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  in  Messrs.  W.  Bull 

and  Son's  nursery,  276 
Pansy,  blue,  from  Nice,  283  ;  Qaeen  of  the 

Year,  126 
Parasite,  an  interesting,  339 
Path,  a  flowery,  in   spring  at   Munatead 

Wood,  257  ;  paved,  with  flowera  growing 

in  the  crevicea,  318 
Pea,  Glory  of  Devon,  190 
Peach,  Peregrine  (colotired   supplement); 

Princess  of    Wales    io   Delhorne    Hall 

Gardens,  271  ;  tree,  a  typical  fan-trained, 

196  ;  wall  at  the  L  >dge,  Holyport,  221 
Peaches,  &c.,   exhibited    by  Leopold    de 

Rjthachlld,  Eiq.,93 
Pear  Baurre  Hardy,  303  ;    Charles  Ernest, 

244  ;  Thompaon's,  15 
Pelargoniums,  zonal  {coloured  supplement) 
Pereola  of  Gourds  atChiddingfold,  Surrey, 

335;    at    the    Lodge,   Holyport,   222;   a 

Rose,  in   a  Norfolk   garden,  289 ;    and 

borders  of  hardy  flowers,  319 
Phacelia  campanularia,  307 
Phloxes,  white,  in  a  Kentish  garden,  209 
Plum,  The  Czar,  302  ;  Early  Transparent 

Gage,    165 ;    Jefferson,  109 ;    Jefferaon, 

pot-grown  tree  of,  109 
Pyretbrum  uliginosum,  211 


R. 

Raspberry  canes,  94 

Richardia  elliotiana  with  double  spathe,  3 

Rock  and  flower  meet,  where,  92 ;  garden 
at  Warley  Place,  in  the,  76 

Romneya  Coutteri  In  a  Dublin  garden,  89 

Room  plants,  some  good,  110 

Root  pruning,  242,  243 

Rosa  Brunonii  over  arches,  3G6  ;  lasvigata 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hong  Kong, 
206;  rugosa  repens  alba  at  Cheabunt, 
the  wonderful  hedge  of,  43 

Rose  Aglaia  as  a  free-growing  bush  at 
Kew,  91  ;  Alberic  Birbier  over  an  arch, 
57  ;  Celine  Forestier  on  pergola,  122 ; 
Cherry  Ripe,  224  ;  covered  shelter  at 
St.  Marys  Isle,  191  ;  the  Dandy  (H  T.) 
(coloured  supplement)  ;new  David Barnm 
(H.T.),  349 


Rose,  the  Dawson,  in  a  garden  in  Kent^ 
203;  Dean  Hole,  new  (H.T.),  140; 
Dundee  Rambler  on  old  Apple  tree,  120  ; 
Euphroayne"  at  Kew,  205  ;  Fellenberg, 
106;  Flora  over  arches,  367;  Flora  at 
Kew,  107  ;  Fortune's  Yellow  on  a  wall,  7; 
Frau  Karl  Druachki,  286;  white  H.P. 
Frau  Karl  Druachki  at  Cheshunt,  45  ; 
Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch,  208;  freak,  a, 
270  ;  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a,  90  ; 
Helene,  as  a  weeping  standard,  74 ; 
Lady  Gay  (coloured  supplement) ;  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc  (Tea),  351  ;  Lady 
Roberts  (Tea),  239 ;  Leopoldine  d'Or- 
leans,  414  ;  Mme.  d'Arblay,  74  ;  Mme. 
d'Arblay  on  an  arch,  321  ;  Mrs. 
Cocker,  209  ;  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  300  ; 
Princesse  Charles  de  Ligne  (H.T.),  349; 
Psyche,  235  ;  at  Kew,  44  ;  Reve  dOr,  at 
Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  334  ;  climbing  Tea 
Rambler,  at  Kew,  27  ;  Thalia  over 
arches, 367;  onstumpof  Sequoiagigantea, 
207  ;  time  at  Hitchin,  348  ;  Wallflower 
in  a  Bath  garden,  58  ;  Waltbam  Bride  at 
Waltham  Cross,  28 

Roses,  bank  of,  at  Avon  Castle,  15S  ;  bud- 
ding, 62  ;  China,  in  October,  272 


S. 

Saunders,  G.  S.,  F.L.S.,  3S0 

School  House,  Milton  Bryan,  121 

Seakale  roots,  371 

Senecio  pulcber  in  flower  at  Kew,  187 

Shea,  Mr.  C.  E  ,  75 

Shrub,  a  new,  at  Kew,  87 

Solanum  jasminoides  in  the  Barnham 
Nurseries,  Sussex,  287 

Sophora  viciifolia  at  Kew,  87 

Spirrea  Aitchisoni,  a  spray  of,  143 

Stenanthium  robustum,  177 

Strawberry  Bedford  Champion  {coloured 
supplement);  new,  Laxton's  Bedford- 
shire Champion,  48 

Strawberries,  protecting,  64 

Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Byatt  {coloured  supple- 
inent) 

Sweet  Sultan  (Jarman's  strain),  142 


Tools,  garden,  354 

Town  garden,  a  corner  of  a,  178 

Trichioium  Mangleaii,  225 

Triteleia  uniflora  in  the  south  of  England, 

365 
Tying  with  wire  and    tight   shreds,  evil 
-   effects  of,  12 


Yallota  purpurea,  385 

Yanda  satideriana,  414 

A'erbena,  the  Sweet,  at  Bonchnrcb,  189 

Yeronica  spicata,  55 

Yine  eye,  403 ;  bow  to  prune  a,  323 


Wallflower,  varieties  of  {coloured  suppk' 

ment) 
Warley,  Miss  Willmotfs  rock  garden,  105 
Westminster,  Her  Grace  the  Ducheaa  of, 

38 ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  39 


Yucca  glorioaa,  382 


Snplylemeni  to  THE  GARDEN,  July  Sf/i,   1905. 
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THE    SUMMER    PRUNING 
OF   FRUIT   TREES. 

JU  L  Y  is  admittedly  the  best  summer 
month  in  which  to  carry  out  this 
operation.  In  the  case  of  Apples  in 
orchards,  or  in  gardens  where  ample 
space  is  available,  and  where  it  is 
desired  that  the  trees  should  grow  into 
large  specimens,  summer  pruning  is  perhaps 
of  less  importance  than  it  is  when  considered 
in  relation  to  trees  in  smaller  gardens,  where 
they  have  to  be  restricted  to  narrower 
quarters.  There  are  four  established  and 
well-known  systems  of  pruning  hardy  fruit 
trees,  each  bearing  important  relations  one  to 
the  other — winter,  summer,  root  pruning,  and 
disbudding. 

Pruning  has  been  described  as  consisting 
in  removing  any  part  of  a  tree,  either  stem, 
branch,  or  root,  with  the  object  of  repressing 
growth  in  one  direction  and  directing  the 
course  of  sap  towards  other  parts  of  the  tree 
which  are  better  situated  and  constituted 
for  performing  the  natural  functions. 

At  no  other  time  of  the  year  is  it  more 
apparent  to  the  cultivator,  whether  any  of 
the  above  systems  have  been  neglected,  as  at 
the  time  of  summer  pruning  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  vigour  of  young  growth.  Should  the 
tree  at  this  time  be  expending  its  energies 
in  tie  production  of  rampant  shoots  and 
foliage  then  it  may  be  concluded  that  root 
pruning  has  been  neglected.  If  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  filled  with  branches  so  numerous 
that  its  centre  is  made  impervious  to  light 
and  air,  then  winter  pruning  has  been 
neglected.  The  scope  of  this  pruning  is 
specially  to  thin  out  overcrowded  or  ill-placed 
branches  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  In  the  case 
of  the  main  branches  being  overcrowded 
with  wood  buds  then  it  is  evident  that  dis- 
budding has  had  little  or  no  part  in  the 
cultural  system  adopted.  It  is  only  by  timely 
and  seasonable  attention  to  each  of  these 
methods  of  pruning  that  perfect  success  in 
hardy  fruit  culture  can  be  hoped  for.  When 
each  receives  the  attention  which  is  its  due 
at  the  right  time,  then  the  art  of  pruning  is 
very  simple,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  pleasures  the  fruit-grower  has  to 
pursue.  There  are  two  distinct  systems  of 
summer  pruning,  each  advocated  as  the  besi 
by  their  respective  champions,  namely,  thi 
spur  system  and  the  long  shoot  one.    These  [ 


two  ways  of  summer  pruning  apply  to  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  long  shoot 
system  consists  in  thinning  out  superfluous 
shoots  from  the  main  branches  of  the  trees, 
leaving  only  as  many  side  shoots  as  will 
furnish  the  tree  with  bearing  wood  without 
overcrowding.  These  shoots,  as  well  as  all 
the  terminal  ones,  must  be  left  their  whole 
length  without  any  shortening  whatever. 

This  system  applies  more  to  the  Apple 
and  Plum  than  to  the  other  fruits  mentioned. 
Some  very  good  cultivators  declare  it  to  be 
their  conviction,  after  fully  proving  both 
systems,  that  this  one  is  successful  in  pro- 
ducing the  finer  fruit  and  better  crops. 
One  objection  to  this  system  is  that  by 
leaving  the  annual  shoots  their  full  length 
the  bottom  buds  of  the  shoot  (which  we 
believe  to  be  the  strongest  and  best)  generally 
refuse  to  break  into  growth  the  following 
spring,  thus  forcing  those  branches  to  depend 
on  the  weaker  terminal  buds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  and  fruit-buds  the  following 
year,  leaving  the  base  of  the  shoot  barren. 
This,  repeated  in  each  shoot  every  year, 
results  in  the  course  of  time  in  leaving  the 
body  of  the  tree  bare,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit  at  the  terminals  of  the  branches  only.  It 
may  be  said  that  side  shoots  are  encouraged 
in  the  body  of  the  tree.  This  must  be 
admitted ;  but  they  are  so  much  shaded  by 
the  terminal  growth  of  the  outer  branches 
as,  in  our  experience,  to  reduce  them  to  little 
value  as  fruit  producers. 

The  other  system,  as  we  have  said  before,  is 
the  spur  system,  and  this  is  preferable  both 
in  the  bush  and  pyramid  form  of  tree,  more 
especially  for  gardens  of  limited  extent.  It 
consists  briefly  of  having  so  many  main 
branches  to  a  tree  (whether  bush  or  pyramid) 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart  each  way, 
according  to  the  robustness  of  growth  or 
otherwise  of  the  tree  until  it  is  completely 
furnished  and  well  balanced  with  fruitful 
main  branches.  By  having  these  main 
branches  thus  widely  separated  abundant 
space  is  provided  for  the  admittance  of  all 
light  and  air  obtainable  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  without  the  influence  of  which 
in  consolidating  and  ripening  the  wood  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  fruitful  results. 

Summer  pruning  under  this  system  consists 
in  stopping  the  lateral  growth  which  emergfs 
lut  of  the  main  branches  at  the  seventli  oi 
eighth  leaf  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  July. 


The  object  of  this  is  to  concentrate  the 
remaining  growing  force  of  the  tree  in 
strengthening  the  base  of  the  shoot  in 
order  that  it  may  produce  in  due  time 
stronger  and  better  fruit-buds.  Some  object 
to  this  method,  because,  without  resorting  to 
disbudding  in  spring,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a 
plethora  of  those  lateral  shoots.  This  is 
granted,  but  by  timely  attention  to  dis- 
budding this  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  terminal  shoots  are  treated  the  same  as 
the  laterals,  only  instead  of  shortening  them 
to  seven  or  eight  leaves  they  are  cut  back 
to  within  12  inches  or  15  inches  of  their 
base,  according  to  whether  the  growth  be 
strong  or  weak,  the  weaker  being  more 
severely  cut.  By  some  this  system  is  considered 
to  be  of  too  restrictive  a  nature,  hampering, 
as  they  say,  the  free  development  of  the  trees. 
All  pruning,  no  doubt,  tends  in  this  direction, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fair-sized 
tree  would  contain  twenty  or  more  main 
branches,  and  that  each  branch  is  extended 
every  year  1  foot,  making  20  feet  for  each 
year,  with  the  added  lateral  growth  to  each 
foot  of  terminal,  the  annual  extension  of 
the  tree  is  considerable.  Apple  and  other 
trees  of  pendent  growth,  and  which  are 
inclined  to  bear  more  freely  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  would  possibly  succeed  better 
under  the  long  shoot  system.  We  hope  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  way  clear  how 
to  carry  out  both  systems,  and  would  advise 
those  interested  to  try  both  methods,  and 
prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  which  renders 
them  the  best  service. 


COLOURED    PLATE 


PLATE     1277. 
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A  NEW  CYMBIDIUM  (C.  SANDERI). 

K.  MICHOLITZ,  when  exploring 
for  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  in 
the  Highlands  of  Cochin  China 
in  1903,  discovered  this  new 
cool  house  Orchid,  of  which  he 
writes  :  "  An  altogether  wonder- 
ful and  new  species  of  Cymbidium  of  great 
oeauty,  but  very  scarce,  only  a  few  plants 
being  found,  and  at  long  distances  apart. 
The  spikes  are  of  great  size,  many  of  them 
being  a  yard  and  three-quarters  long,  and 
baving  several  immense  flowers  each,  of  a 
ovely  white  and  rose  colour,  flushed  with  a 
deeper  rose-red  ;  the  lip  is  a  most  striking 
feature,     being     extra     large     and     most 
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charmingly    and    profusely    spotted     with 
crimson  purple." 

Prior  to  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Micholitz, 
dried  flowers  of  this  handsome  Cymbidium 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Museum  in  Paris,  and  it  was  thus  that  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  it.  The  interest 
which  it  has  created  led  to  a  search  being 
made  and  its  eventual  introduction  into  this 
country,  shortly  after  which  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons  of  St.  Albans  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing a  plant  from  one  of  their  importations, 
which  when  exhibited  before  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  14,  1905,  received  a  first-class 
certificate. 

The  free  and  vigorous  growth  apparent  in 
the  early  flowering  of  this  handsome  species 
proves  what  a  useful  Cymbidium  has  been 
introduced,  and  we  feel  sure  that  many  new 
and  handsome  kinds  will  be  obtained  by 
the  hybridist  in  the  near  future  from  the 
influence  of  this  fine  plant. 

Aegutus. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  8. — Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

.July  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great 
Summer  Show  in  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
(three  days) ;  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (three 
days) ;  Harrow  and  Saltaire  Rose  Shows. 

July  12  — Bath,  Formby,  Stevenage,  and  Thorn- 
ton Heath  Rose  Shows. 

July  13. — Chipping  Norton,  Eltham,  Helens- 
burgh, Potter's  Bar,  and  Woodbridge  Rose 
Shows. 

July  14  — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

July  15. — Manchester  Rose  Show. 

Julv  18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing (Carnation  and  Picotee  Show) ;  Gloucester 
(N.R.S.  Provincial)  Rose  Show. 

July  20. — Halifax  and  Dunfermline  (two  days) 
Rose  Shows. 

July  25.— Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

August  Ifi. — Bishop's  Storlford  Flower  Show. 

August  19. — Sheffield  Rose  Show. 

August  23. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two 
days). 

September  26.  —  National  Rose  Society's 
Autumn  Rose  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster (two  days). 

Bishop's  Stoptfopd  flower  show, 

which  was  announced  to  take  place  on  August  9, 
is  postponed  to  August  16. 

Mapgruerites     in     the     Isle     of 

Wight. — Mr.  E.  Gray,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Mori;aii,  Woolverton  Manor,  St.  Laurence,  Isle 
of  Wight,  sends  a  photograph  showing  a  very 
fine  plant  of  white  Marguerite  growing  in  the 
M^nor  Gardens.  "  It  has  been  planted  hardly 
three  years,"  writes  Mr.  Gray."  "  It  is  growing 
almost  directly  on  a  large  bed  of  freestone,  and 
f-ices  south-west.  It  was  in  flower  almost 
the  whole  of  last  year,  even  during  the  winter, 
and  is  now  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  The  circumference  of 
tHe  plant  is  more  than  20  feet.  We  also  have 
a  b  >rder  filled  with  plants  of  Cineraria  stellata, 
which  have  been  in  bloom  since  September,  and 
even  now  the  flowers  are  so  numerous  as  almost 
to  hide  the  foliage.  They  are  planted  in  a  position 
facing  east. 

Help  fop  fruit  groweps.— The  report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Culture 
presented  a  few  days  ago  to  Parliament  shows 
that  fruit  culture  alone  is  making  progress  in 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  following  im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  committee  are 


enumerated :  A  special  sub-department  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  should  be 
established  to  deal  with  matters  connected  with 
the  fruit  industry.  The  suggestion  is  that  there 
should  be  two  branches  of  such  a  sub-department : 
(a)  a  bureau  of  information;  (b)  an  experimental 
truit  farm.  Horticulture  should  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools  in  country  districts,  and  such 
schools  should  have  school  gardens  attached 
wherever  possible.  A  large  fruit  farm  should 
be  established  in  proximity  to  the  experimental 
farm,  where  fruit  growers  and  lecturers  could 
receive  a  practical  training.  Compensation 
should  be  paid  on  rules  laid  down  by  experts  to 
an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  holding  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  to  the  incoming  tenant.  A  Bill  should 
should  be  passed  in  Parliament  for  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  small  holdings  by  tenants  with 
assistance  from  public  funds.  The  Slate  should 
be  empowered  to  lend  money  to  landowners 
who  have  fruit  on  their  estates,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  ready-money  required  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  at  the  determination 
of  a  tenancy.  A  more  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  rates  for  fruit  should  be  introduced 
by  the  railway  companies.  Building  bye- 
laws  in  country  districts  should  be  modified 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  cheaper  construction  of 
cottages. 

Napcissus    poeticus    Homer.— On 

glancing  through  the  various  Daffodil  lists  now 
appearing,  one  notices  that  the  price  of  this 
poeticus  remains  almost  stationary,  although  other 
new  Daffodils  of  the  same  class  are  listed  at  much 
lower  figures  than  last  year.  One  reason  for 
this  might  be  if  it  were  slow  of  increase,  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  it  increases  as  rapidly  as  the 
rest  of  the  Poets.  I  prefer  to  think  that  it  is 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  that  makes  it  maintain 
its  price.  I  grow  almost  all  the  Poets  Narcissi, 
bat  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  one,  even  among 
the  very  newest  of  them,  that  takes  my  fancy 
more  than  Homer  when  well  grown.  Large 
and  refined,  with  firm,  well-rounded  perianth, 
and  cup  deeply  edged  with  crimson,  it  is  a  plant 
that  takes  a  lot  of  beating,  either  for  exhibition 
or  decoration. — F.  Hkbeebt  Chapman,  Eye. 

Abelia  floribunda.  —  This  Mexican 
Abelia  has  been  flowering  on  a  low  wall  in  front 
of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  where  many  other 
tender  subjects  find  a  congenial  home.  It  is 
widely  dissimilar  from  the  Chinese  Abelia 
rupestris,  which,  as  an  outdoor  shrub  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  the  most  valuable 
member  of  the  genus.  Generally  speaking, 
unless  in  particularly  favoured  districts,  Abelia 
floribunda  must  be  regarded  as  a  greenhouse 
rather  than  a  hardy  shrub,  though  where  it  will 
succeed  out  of  doors  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  satis- 
factory than  under  glass.  It  forms  a  freely 
branched  shrub,  clothed  with  small  neat  leaves, 
while  the  long  tubular-shaped  blossoms  are 
borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Their  colour  is  a  bright  magenta-red  shade. 
This  species  is  said  to  occur  in  elevated  regions 
in  Mexico,  but,  as  above  stated,  it  needs  pro- 
tection in  this  country.  It  has  been  long  known 
here,  but  owing  to  its  tender  nature  is  rarely 
seen.  Abelia  rupestris  above  alluded  to  forms 
a  neat-growing  twiggy  shrub,  usually  under  3  feet 
in  height,  whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  bright  shining  green  leaves.  The  small 
funnel-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  such  profusion 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots  as  to  cause  them  to 
droop.  In  colour  they  are  white,  shaded  with 
pink.  It  is  a  delicate  shrub,  not  at  all  adapted 
for  holding  its  own  against  vigorous  growing 
subjects,  but  for  planting  on  rockwork  or  in  a 
border  of  choice  shrubs  it  is  well  suited.  It 
possesses  the  great  value  of  flowering  nearly 
throughout  the  summer  months. — H.  P. 

Rehmannia  angulata.— I  have  met 

with  this  many  times  of  late,  and  growing  under 
different    conditions  ;   but  nowhere  has  it   made 


such  an  impression  on  me  as  in  No.  4  greenhouse 
at  Kew,  where  there  is  just  now  a  fine  group  of  it 
in  flower,  the  tallest  specimens  being  quite  4  feet 
in  height.  Seen  in  a  mass  as  it  is  there,  this 
Rehmannia  forms  not  only  a  very  striking 
feature,  but  a  most  distinct  one,  as  I  know 
nothing  with  which  it  can  be  for  one  moment 
confounded,  the  large  Bignonia-like  rosy  purple 
flowers  at  once  arresting  attention.  It  is,  as  is  now 
fairly  well  known  to  most  readers  of  The  Garden, 
one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  introductions  from 
Central  China,  through  the  medium  of  their 
collector  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who,  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  that  comparatively  unknown  region, 
is  back  once  more  in  this  country.  This 
Rehmannia  is  strictly  a  perennial,  and  though  it 
may  prove  hardy  in  especially  favoured  districts, 
it  is  as  a  greenhouse  plant  that  its  claims  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  England  will  have  to  be 
considered.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  succeeding 
well  in  ordinary  potting  compost,  the  principal 
care  being  to  see  that  it  gets  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  otherwise  a  weak  and  attenuated  growth, 
with  pale  tinted  blossoms,  will  be  the  result. 
The  length  of  time  over  which  the  flowering 
season  extends  is  also  another  point  considerably 
in  its  favour. — H.  P. 

Notes  from  Wisley.— Therewas  recently 
in  full  bloom  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of 
Halesia,  or  the  Snowdrop  Tree,  in  the  Wisley 
Gardens.  It  is,  unfortunately,  planted  in  a  some- 
what secluded  position,  and  unless  specially 
pointed  out  many  visitors  may  fail  to  see  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
and  merits  a  trial  in  every  garden  where  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  appreciated.  There  is  elsewhere 
on  a  raised  bank  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Umbrella 
Pine  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  it  had  seen  its  best 
days,  as  this  Pine,  like  so  many  others,  very 
handsome  in  youth,  gets  rather  thin  and  shabby 
with  age.  Nymphseas  are  blooming  very  freely. 
In  too  many  cases  these  Nymphisas,  having  for 
root  run  too  much  good  soil,  produce  leafage  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  flowers.  At  Wiiley 
matters  are  well  equalised,  for  whilst  leafage  is 
good,  flowers  are  both  very  fine  and  abundant. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  deeper  coloured 
varieties  may  soon  find  a  place  in  the  ponds 
there.  Paeoniea  have  been,  and  are  yet,  a  fine 
feature.  These  hardy  plants  seem  very  much  at 
home  in  the  deep  sand  of  Wisley,  the  blooms 
being  very  rich  in  colour.  Many  visitors  will 
prefer  to  select  varieties  for  their  gardens  from 
growing  plants  as  seen  here,  rather  than  from 
cut  flowers  at  shows.  There  will  be  in  the 
autumn  a  fine  show  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  plants 
have  ample  room,  and  like  the  soil  admirably. 
A  large  collection  of  bedding  or  Tufted  Pansies 
will  enable  visitors  to  make  selections  of  the 
best  for  their  respective  purposes.  Generally 
the  plants  are  blooming  profusely.  Fern  lovers 
will  find  in  the  gardens  much  to  interest 
them,  for  these  plants  are  just  now  in  lovely 
leafage.  There  are  extensive  trials  of  edible 
Peas  and  Potatoo,  and  in  one  of  the  houses 
Carter's  Surprise  Tomato  is,  indeed,  a  surprise 
— a  really  splendid  variety  and  cropper. 

Flora  and  Sylva. — The  June  number  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  beautiful  monthly  periodical  is,  as 
usual,  replete  with  interest.  It  opens  with  extracts 
and  comments  thereon  from  Mr.  Mervyn  Macart- 
ney's thoughtful  and  welcome  piper  on  "  Garden 
Architecture,"  read  before  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Biitish  Architects.  The  series  of  articles  con- 
cerning the  greater  trees  of  the  Northern  Forest 
is  continued  ;  the  subject  is  the  Hornbeam,  with 
a  beautiful  reproduction  of  Mr.  Moon's  picture 
"Pollarded  Hornbeam."  Mr.  Bean  describes 
the  Chinese  Rlododendrons,  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
"  Acacias  in  the  South-west."  There  are  many 
ilustralions,  but  the  coloured  plates  are  the 
chief  charm  of  the  paper.  The  two  for  June  are 
Cymbidium  Parishii  Sinderse  and  Rhododendron 
Augustinii  and  its  white  form.  All  garden- 
lovers  should  subscribe  to  this  beautiful  publi- 
cation. 
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A  beautiful  single  Rose.— The  in- 
teresting notes  on  "  Early  Roses"  in  The  Garden 
of  the  17th  ult.  contain  a  favourable  reference  as 
regards  earliness  to  the  pretty  Rose  known  gene- 
rally as  Rosa  altaiea,  bat  considered  by  I  he  Kew 
authorities  to  be  a  form  of  R  spinoaiFsima.  It  is 
a  beautiful  single  Rose,  which  I  admired  pome 
years  before  I  grew  it,  and  which  more  familiar 
acquaintance  leads  me  to  view  with  still  greater 
favour.  It  has  creamy-white  Bowers,  larger  than 
those  of  our  Burnet  Rose,  and  is  aliogether  bolder 
than  that  plant.  With  me  it  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  R.  alpina  var.  Malyi,  a  brilliantly- 
coloured,  almost  crimson  Rose,  with  which  it 
contrasts  well  in  colour. — S.  Aknott,  Suwymead, 
Dumfries. 

Rock  edgings, — There  are  few  edgings 
so  satisfactory  as  rock  edgings  covered  with 
suitable  plants,  none  so  interesting  at  all  times, 
or  more  beautiful  at  certain  seasons.  The  stones 
need  not  be  elaborate,  as  the  plants  will  soon 
cover  them  and  will  take  away  any  bareness  or 
roughness  they  may  show  at  first.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  plants  available, 
so  that  one  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point ;  but  I 
should  like  to  eay  how  necessary  it  is  to  make 
the  paths  broad  enough  at  first  to  permit  of  the 
plants  trailing  over  the  edgings  to  some  extent 
without  unduly  narrowing  the  footway.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  paths  will  become  too  narrow,  or 
the  plants  must  be  cut  hard  back,  a  practice  inju- 
rious to  the  beauty  of  many  of  those  most  suited  for 
covering  such  edgings.  As  an  example  of  plants 
requiring  good  space  for  development,  I  may 
mention  Iberis  correjefolia. — S.  Arnott,  Sunny- 
ni'.ad,  Dumjiies,  Scotland. 

An  uncommon  shrub.— Among    the 

more  uncommon  shrubs  at,  the  Temple  show 
were  some  well-flowered  branches  of  Tricuspidaria 
dependens,  also  known  as  T.  hexapetala  and 
Crinodendron  hookerianum.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
low  valleys  of  Chili  and  Valdivia,  where  it  is  said 
to  reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  but  under 
cultivation  it  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  3  feet  high.  The  usual  habit  of  this 
Tricuspidaria  is  to  form  a  freely  branched  shrub, 
clothed  with  dark  green  leaves,  particularly 
harsh  in  texture,  about  3  inches  long,  and 
wrinkled  at  the  edges.  The  flowers,  unlike 
those  of  any  other  of  our  shrubs,  are  of  a  globular 
urn-shape,  and  hang  suspended  on  long  stalks. 
They  are  a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  owing  to 
their  thick  texture  remain  in  beauty  a  consider- 
able time.  The  buds,  too,  scarcely  les'i 
attractive  than  the  expanded  blossoms,  take  a 
long  while  to  develop.  Like  many  other  plants 
from  the  same  district,  this  Tricuspidaria  needs 
a  liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  hence 
in  such  districts  as  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
it  is  quite  at  home,  while  Lord  Annesley  speaks 
highly  of  it  at  Castlewellan.  A  fairly  moist 
soil  containing  a  good  proportion  of  peat  peems 
to  suit  it  best.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  who  first  distributed  it  a  little  over 
twenty  years  ago.  It  strikes  root  more  readily 
than  its  harsh  nature  would  suggest. — T. 

The   Mexican  Orange   Flower.— 

This  handsome  evergreen  shrub  (Choisya  ternata) 
is  still  considered  a  tender  plant,  many  giving 
it  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  even  in  mild 
localities.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  here  six 
years  ago.  Three  pot  plants  were  in  the  green- 
house presenting  a  standard  appearance,  and 
branchless  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
pots.  My  impression  was  that  given  suitable 
surroundings  the  Choisya  would  bear  this  climate 
well,  even  as  a  bush  plant.  Selecting  a  spot  well 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  wind,  with  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  I  hatl  one  planted  as  an 
experiment,  and  the  result  has  more  than  fulfilled 
my  expectations.  From  this  starvfd-looking 
specimen  we  have  at  the  present  day  a  beautiful 
shrub  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  same  in 
diameter,  covered  with  fragrant  blossoms,  its 
deep   green,   glossy  leaves   contrasting  with  the  i 


pure  whiteness  of  its  flowers.  It  is  growing  on 
a  grassy  border  planted  in  ordinary  garden  foil, 
and  except  that  the  grass  is  kept  down  round  its 
base  for  a  distance  of  2  feet  it  receives  no  other 
care  or  attention.  The  other  two  plants  men- 
tioned were  planted  oat  two  years  later  than  the 
first,  and  are  consequently  smaller,  but  both  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  promise  to  take  as 
kindly  to  this  Scottish  garden  border  as  to  the 
warm  hill-ides  of  Mexico.  One  plant  has  a 
northern  exposure,  the  other  an  eastern.  Both 
are  well  sheltered  (but  not  overshadowed)  by 
adjacent  trees  and  shrubs  from  cutting  winds, 
which  are  more  harmful  to  them  than  many 
degrees  of  frost. — J.  .Teffret,  The  Gardens, 
St.  Mary's  Ink,  Kirkcudbriyht. 

New  Sweet  Peas.— The  Rev.  Divid  R. 

Williammn  writes  to  us  as  follows  from  Kirk- 
mxiden  Manse,  Wiglonshire,  N  B  ,  on  May  22  : 
"I  have  just  rpceived  from  Mr.  Wdliam  Cuthbert- 
son  (Messrs.  Djbbie's  Nurseriei,  Marks  Tey,  in 
Essex),  some  very  fiue  flowers  of  the  new 
Eckfordian  Sweet  Paa  which  bears  my  name. 
Mr.  Cuthbertson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Sweet  Pea  expert,  describes  this  special  variety 
as  being  'very  distinct  and  fine.'  Mr.  Et^kford 
has  characterised  its  colour  as  indigo  blue,  but  I 
think  that  deep  violet  would  be  an  even  more 
expressive  description.  Assf^ciated  in  bouquets 
with  Scarlet  Gem  and  Sadie  Burpee,  its  effect  is 
very  beautiful.  It  should  be  grown  in  associa- 
tion with  colours  of  this  character  for  artistic 
effect.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  has  also  kindly  sent  to 
me  for  inspection   exquisite    blooms   of    Gladys 


RIOHARDIA   ILUOTIANA    WITH    DOUBLE   SPATIIE. 

Unwin,  which  is  splendid  for  decoration  ; 
Romoli)  Piazzini  (Eokford),  a  distinct  advance 
on  Captivation  and  Admiration  types  ;  Annie 
Stark,  a  very  sweet  variety  :  Scarlet  Gem 
(Eokford),  ihe  finest  introduction  of  its  own 
richly  eff-ctive  colour  ;  Florence  Molyneux  and 
Mrs.  H.  K  Barnes,  very  charming  creations  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ;  Jessie  Cathbertpon, 
also  raised  by  this  eminent  firm,  probably  the 
finest  existing  striped  flower;  and  Black  Michael, 
whose  colour  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Eokford 
as  'a  bright,  shining,  reddish  maroon.'  " 

Coronilla    cappadoeiea.  — At    the 

present  lime  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  in 
the  garden.  The  repeated  change  in  nomencla- 
ture which  plants  undergo  is  extremely  trjing  to 
the  ordinary  gardener,  who  has  little  time  to 
keep  pace  with  such  alterations.  Here,  however, 
the  change  fif  the  geographical  ppecific  name, 
wh'ch  was  formerly  iberici,  is  really  helpful, 
because  this  latter  term  was  ambiguous. 
Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  relers  to 
the  plmt  as  a  native  of  Iberia,  which  do-s  not 
explain  matters,  because  it  is  as  applicible  to  the 
nnrth-east  of  Spain,  the  bisin  of  the  Iberus  or 
Ebro,  as  to  the  country  between  the  Black  and 
Ihe  Caspian  Seas.  By  its  present  name,  as  given 
in  the  "Kew  Hand  List,"  we  know  without 
hefitation  that  it  is  a  native  of  Asia  -Minor.     My 


plant  came  to  me  as  a  small-rooted  cutting  a  few 
years  back  from  the  Bath  Botanic  Garden.  I 
had  previously  grown  it,  but  had  lost  it  during 
an  unusually  wet  ppring.  A  dry  hank  or  a  well- 
drained  li'dge  in  the  rock  garden  suits  it  to  per- 
fection. Stagnant  moisture  it  cannot  stand,  and 
this  should  be  guarded  against  in  consequence. 
Eich  umbel  or  bead  consists  of  seven  to  eight 
flowers,  which  are  bright  yellow,  the  upper  part 
of  each  being  faintly  veined  with  brown.  There 
are  from  nine  to  eleven  leaflets  on  each  stalk,  and 
these  are  of  a  glaucous  green  and  slightly  hairy. 
The  whole  plant  is  prostrate,  and  forms  a  most 
charming  object,  lasting  in  flower  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  Propagation  is  most  easily 
efftcted  if  seed  is  ripened,  but  if  a  few  of  the 
stems  be  pegged  down  at  ones,  and  some  light 
compost  placed  over  them  and  watered  occasion- 
ally, they  will  root  in  about  a  couple  of 
months.  It  is  apparently  hopeless  to  try  and 
move  a  large  plant.  Some  of  the  Coronillas 
are  so  weedy  that  I  ouaht  to  say  that  this 
species  is  not  so  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  hardy  plant. — Arthuei  Goodwin, 
Kidderminster. 

Richardia  elllotiana  with 

double  spathe. — I  send  you  photographs 
of  Richardia  elliotiana  with  a  double  tpathe. 
The  plant  has  only  one  leaf,  the  other  havini» 
formed  the  large  outer  spathe,  which  was  wholly 
of  a  yellow  colour,  the  only  traces  of  green  being 
in  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  spathe.  The 
dimensions  of  the  spathes  were  as  follows  :  Outer 
spathe— Length,  9J  inches ;  width,  6|  inches. 
Inner  spathe — Length,  5 inches  ;  width,  4^ inches. 
The  plant  has  since  borne  a  small  normal  spathe. 
The  photographs  are  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Bvtchelder, 
lecturer  on  botany  at  the  Ipswich  Higher  Grade 
School,  who  submitted  examples  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
scientific  committee.— E.  G.  Creek,  Weslerfidd 
House  Gardens,  Ipswich.  [We  reproduce  one  of 
the  photographs  with  pleasure. — Ed  ] 

Fruit    prospects    in    Scotland.— 

Within  the  past  week  or  two  the  Scottish  fruit 
crop  prospects  have  taken  a  decided  turn  for  the 
worFc,  this  being  caused  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
drought  experienced  earlier  in  .June,  but  which 
it  wasthoughthadpassedaway.  Brilliantsunshin© 
and  drying  winds,  with  intense  hear,  have  been 
very  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop, 
and  from  almost  every  district  the  same  unsatis- 
factory reports  come.  Strawberries  are,  in  most 
places,  an  exception,  but  in  some  districts  they 
have  been  injured  also. 

Kirkconnell  Gardens.— The  interest- 
ing old  mansion  and  gardens  of  Kirkconnell, 
Newabbey,  N.B  ,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Maxwell- 
Witham,  C.M.G.,  were  visited  on  the  24th  ult. 
by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  accompanied  by  their  president,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Scott-Elliot.  The  gardens  contain  a  remark- 
ably interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  shrubs,  which  were  studied  with  much 
interest  by  the  botanists  and  flower-lovers  of  the 
party.  Only  a  few  of  the  old  Roses  for  which 
the  garden  is  noted  were  in  full  bloom,  but  a 
number  of  other  things  were  much  admired. 
Notable  among  these  were  the  fine  named 
Delphiniums,  the  large  bushes  of  Kalmia. 
latifolia  (not  often  seen  so  large),  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  the  Kilmarnock  variety  of  Orchis 
latifolia,  the  fine  variety  of  the  single  Martagon 
Lily  which  is  cultivated  here,  and  which  has 
been  in  these  gardens  for  many  years,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  newest  herbaceous  plants. 
On  the  garden  wall  Asplenium  septentrionale  was- 
an  object  of  interest  to  botanists,  while  the 
arboriculturists  of  the  p.arty  were  much  delighted 
with  the  noble  Spanith  Chestnuts  in  the  park. 
Before  returning  homeward  Colonel  Maxwell- 
Witham,  Miss  Maxwell- Withatn,  and  Mr.  R. 
Maxwell- Witham  were  warmly  thanked  on  the. 
motion  of  the  president. 
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A  New  Lobelia.— The  charming  Lobelia 
tenuior,  with  ils  bright  cobalt  blue  blosBoms,  has 
made  great  headway  ia  popular  favour  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  now  at  least  one  wsll- 
maiked  variety  has  appeared.  This  is  Lobelia 
tenuior  rosea,  whose  bloseoius  are  of  a  rosy  tint, 
as  indicated  by  the  varietal  name.  It  was 
recently  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  though  decidedly  leas 
showy  than  the  type,  it  furnishes  a  pleasing 
variation  therefrom.  IJesides  this,  with  a  break 
once  obtained,  we  shall  doubtless  see  a  wider 
range  of  colour  before  long,  though  whether  any 
of  them  will  prove  equal  to  the  typicil  form  is  at 
least  a  matter  for  doubt. — H.  P. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesti  ng  plants  becom  e 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Hkreaceods  Lupins. 
We  have  received  a  collection  of  these  flowers 
in  many  pretty  shadps  of  colour  from  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry.  Among 
them  were  L.  nutkanus  bicolor,  blue  and  white  ; 
L.  n.  Beauty,  pale  lilac  ;  L.  polyphyllus  albus  ; 
L.  p.  bicolor,  blue  and  white  ;  L.  p.  azureus,  rich 
blue ;  and  Distinction,  deep  purple.  Several 
forma  of  the  Tree  Lupin  in  lilac,  yellow,  sulphur, 
and  white  were  also  sent. 


Sekdlinq  Carnation  Flowers. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Andre,  Blairhoyle,  Port  of  Monteith, 
sends  flowers  of  a  seedling  Cirnation.  A  very 
prettily  striped  flower,  but  not  worthy  of  a 
varietal  name.  Excellent  flowers  can  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  from  the  best  strains. 


A  Hakdsome    Milfoil    (Achillea    linoclata 

VAR.  BUGLOSSIS). 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  Maidstone, 
send    flowers    of    this    handsome    Milfoil.      Its 
flower  clusters  are  white  and  very  showy. 


SwiET  Peas. 
Mrs.  Forbes,  The  Tilburstow  Lodge,  South 
Godstone,  Surrey,  sends  a  charming  variety  of 
Sweet  Pea  flowers,  gathered  from  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  last  autumn  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Our  correspondent  writes  that  the 
plants  have  been  in  bloom  for  quite  ten  days. 

An  Interesting  Lupin. 
Lord  Medwaj'  sends  a  fine  form  of  Lupinus 
Dootkatensis,  a  native  of  North- Western  America. 
A  form  closely  resembling  it  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  21.36,  under  the  name  of 
L.  nootkatensis  var.  fruticosus.  This  species  is 
a  somewhat  variable  one,  the  colours  varying 
from  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  to  white.  The 
uppermost  flowers  are  usually  paler  in  colour 
than  the  lower,  either  yellow  or  white. 


Seedling  Pansies. 

From  Ardross,   Hill  Top,    Fannal,  ind  Leeds, 

Mrs.    A.    Campbell    sends    some     very    pretty 

seedling   Pansies,    and   asks   if  any    are    worth 

naming.     There  are  so  many  beautiful   unnamed 


seedlings  that  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  are. 
That  marked  No.  1,  purple,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  flower  orange  brown,  might  be  worth  a 
name  when  you  have  fixed  it  so  as  to  get  it  true. 
Our  correspondent  continues:  "I  also  send  a 
bunch  of  about  twelve  distinct  varieties,  self  sown 
from  an  isolated  plant.  You  will  see,  although 
quite  distinct,  the  family  likeness  is  very  marked." 

Striped  Forget-me  not. 
We  have  received  from  Mrs.  Smith,  Ascog, 
Bute,  N.B  ,  flowers  of  a  striped  Forget-me-not, 
but  the  striped  form  of  Myosotis  sylvalica  is  not 
unknown  or  unusual  in  gardens.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  grown  as  the  self-coloured  forma. 


A  Salmon-colodbid  Foxglove. 

From  Logan,  Stranraer,  N.B  ,  Mr.  Kenneth 
McDouall  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
flowers  of  a  salmon-coloured  Foxglove,  which  I 
think  may  ba  a  new  seedling  variety.  I  got  the 
seeds  from  a  wild  plant  of  the  same  colour  two 
years  ago,  a  few  of  the  seedlings  only  have  come 
true  to  colour,  the  rest  being  of  the  ordinary 
pink  and  while  colours.  I  have  never  seen  this 
colour  before  in  Foxgloves,  and  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  it  is  a  new  variety. 

[We  have  never  seen  this  shade  of  colour  in  a 
Foxglove,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  prove 
effective  in  the  wild  garden.  Save  it  carefully, 
and  exhibit  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Ed  ] 


PAK8IES   AND   MaLMAISON  CaENATIONS. 

From  Wern  Danlzey,  Paignton,  Mr.  James 
Petherbridge  sends  some  pretty  seedling  Pansies 
and  two  Malmaison  Carnations,  both  of  which 
are  seedlings  from  the  white  one;  Nell  Gwynne 
is  a  bright  rose  colour  and  the  other  orange 
buff,  both,  we  should  think,  are  well  worth 
taking  care  of.  The  former  has  a  strong  clove 
fragrance,  the  latter  is  not  scented.  Mr.  Pether- 
bridge has  another  plant  of  the  same  parentage 
still  to  flower,  and  hopes  for  a  while  one.  We 
should  like  to  hear  whether  the  flowers  sent  were 
obtained  by  intetcropsing  Nell  Gwynne  Mal- 
maison with  another  Malmaison  variety,  or  with 
a  tree  or  border  Carnation. 

Pink  Elder  and  Campanula  persicifolia. 

I  send  flowers  of  the  pink  variety  of  Sambucus 
nigra.  It  is  very  effective  at  this  season,  and  yet 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other  gardens  except 
once.  I  also  Eend  a  large  variety  of  Campanula 
persicifolia  flowers,  very  large,  light  blue,  full  of 
flower-stems  3  feet  high  or  more.  [Very  fine 
indeed. — Ed.]  I  had  Backhouse's  large  white, 
and  mine  may  be  a  seedling  from  that  plant 
reverting  to  the  blue  type. 

T.  H.  Archer  Hind. 

Coombefiihacre,  South  Devon,, 

New  Violas  from  Rothesay. 
A  delightful  gathering  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  has  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  a  firm  that  has  done  and  is  still  doing  so 
much  to  improve  this  beautiful  and  popular 
flower.  With  regard  to  culture,  Violas  or  Tufted 
Pansies  will  grow — and  grow  well — in  any  good 
ordinary  garden  soil  which  has  been  enriched 
with  manure.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
situation,  provided  they  are  planted  out  early 
and  get  thoroughly  established  before  the  warm 
weather  sets  in.  Autumn  planting  is  largely 
practised  in  England,  and  with  very  good  results. 
Of  new  roots  raised  and  sent  out  by  the  firm  in 
ItWiJ,  the  following  are  well  worthy  of  mention  : 
Lizz:e  Slorer,  glossy  black  under  petals,  each 
tipped  with  lavender,  upper  petals  clear  lavender, 
a  large  and  improved  Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  Juhnatooe; 
Robert  McKellar,  richest  crimson-violet,  marbled 
with  rosy  violet  and  lavender,  an  improvement 
on  General  Hunter  ;  Lady  Grant,  large  white 
centre,  slightly  rayed  and  edged  bluish  purple ; 


John  Cunningham,  soft  rose  ground,  striped  with 
purple  and  maroon,  upper  petals  a  shade  lighter 
thau  lower  ones,  of  grand  form  and  fuhstance  ; 
one  ot  the  finest  striped  varieties,  Effig,  pure 
white,  belted  with  violet  and  purple;  a  great 
improvement  on  Butterfly,  Crieffie  Smith,  dense 
glossy  blue,  black  under  petals  shading  off  to 
lavender  at  the  edges,  upper  petals  lavender, 
distinct  eje  and  white  brows;  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
creamy-white  flower,  edged  heliotrope,  grand  for 
exhibition.  Of  190i  varieties  specially  good  are: 
William  Hunulton,  bright  purple,  beautifully 
streaked  wiih  rose;  Robert  Menzies,  crimson- 
purple,  slightly  marbled  lavender  on  upper  petals; 
Maggie  Clunas,  large  pure  primrose  self ;  Miss  E. 
Fulton,  white  ground  pplashed  and  marbled 
purple  and  maroon,  with  flush  of  bron2«  over  all, 
bright  golden  yellow  eye  ;  Miss  Anna  Callan, 
pale  lavender ;  Mrs.  J.  Johnstone,  dark  rosy 
purple  shading  to  rose-pink,  upper  petals  rose. 
Among  the  general  collection  of  older  flowers 
are  also  some  grand  varieties. 


The  New  Delphinium  Mrs  J.  Bbadshaw. 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  sends 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  new  Delphinium,  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year.  It  is  a  flower  of  beautiful  colouring,  the 
outer  florets  of  a  clear  sky-blue,  and  the  inner 
ones  of  the  same  shade,  but  with  a  very  broad 
band  of  soft  lilac-mauve.  The  individual  flower 
is  very  large,  but  not  coarse,  and  the  stem  upright 
and  lined  with  bloom.  Mr.  Bradshaw  writes  : 
"  This  year  the  plant  has  eight  main  spikes, 
with  many  side  branches.  It  is  an  extremely 
robust  grower,  though  not  rank,  as  the  plant 
does  not  exceed  5  teer,  in  height  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  spike." 


THE    ANNALS    OF    THE 
LITTLE   RED  HOUSE.— VI. 

Work  seems  to  be  never  ending  in  a  new 
place,  and  one  undertaking  leads  to  another. 
During  our  work  at  the  pergola  our  attention 
was  constantly  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
little  orchard,  and  we  soon  saw  that  here, 
too,  would  be  occupation  for  some  time. 
Altogether  there  were  a  sturdy  lot  of  trees 
just  showing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  but  among 
them  were  some  evidently  past  their  prime. 
The  life  of  the  Apple  tree  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Pear,  and  young  trees  bear 
better  than  really  old  ones.  Some  were 
therefore  marked  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
winter.  The  boughs  of  all  the  trees  were 
thickly  covered  with  lichen,  particularly,  of 
course,  on  the  weather  side.  This  was  due 
to  overcrowding,  for,  when  the  branches 
overlap,  air  cannot  reach  the  trees  as  it  should. 
There  was  also  a  quantity  of  dead  wood,  and 
American  bug,  too,  had  taken  possession  to  a 
certain  extent.  Steps  were  immediately 
adopted  to  exterminate  this  pest,  which,  if 
not  stopped  in  time,  spreads  with  fatal 
rapidity.  Some  people  will  tell  you  neither 
this  nor  the  lichen  does  appreciable  harm  to 
your  trees,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Careless 
gardening  is  bad  gardening,  and  nothing  of 
this  sort  should  be  neglected.  A  little 
paraffin  put  on  with  a  brush  soon  got  rid  of 
the  American  bug,  and  the  lichen  was  scraped 
off  the  boughs  of  the  trees  very  carefully  with 
a  little  scraping  tool  with  a  long  handle, 
invented  by  ourselves.  There  were  a  few 
u.seles3  Pears  of  the  kind  so  often  found  in 
old  orchards.  I  fancy  they  were  used  for 
making  Perry,  but,  as  they  were  not  even 
good  enough  for  stewing,  they  were  con- 
demned.   The  villagers  knew  the  names  of 
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most  of  the  Apples,  and  we  were  glad  to 
believe  we  had  Ribstons,  Sturmers,  Golden 
Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Oranges.  When  we 
tested  the  truth  of  this  in  the  autumn  we 
labelled  each  tree,  and  those  wa  did  not  know 
were  named  for  us  from  specimen  fruits 
sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Saciety,  an 
advantage  given  to  Fellowi. 

We  managed  to  get  the  orchard  into  better 
order,  and  then  suddenly  it  dawned  on  us 
that  the  next  thing  was  to 
provide  a  proper  fruit  room 
Ijefore  the  Apple  harvest 
begin.  I  propose  in  a  future 
article  to  relate  how  we  did 
this. 

There  was  a  Filbert  walk 
encircling  the  orchards, 
and  these  trees,  too,  had 
been  neglected  in  the  matter 
of  pruning,  and  when  this 
was  attended  to  we  never 
failed  in  our  crop  of  Kentish 
Cob  Nuts.  The  May  frost 
has  only  spared  our  Walnuts 
once.  It  was  strange  in  so 
old  a  garden  there  should  bo 
no  Mulberry  trees,  or  Qaiace, 
or  Medlar — ^all  things  beloved 
by  bygone  generations.  We 
planted  the  two  former,  but 
made  a  mistake  and  planted 
the  Mulberry  tree  in  the 
autumn  instead  of  the  spring, 
and  it  died  after  a  few  months, 
not  being  settled  before  the 
first  frosts  of  winter.  I  bslieve 
the  Quince  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  water  as  possible. 
There  was  a  nice  piece  of 
south  wall,  but  rather  low ; 
thii  we  raised  by  a  few  courses 
of  bricks,  and  against  it  we 
planted  two  Peaches— Rivers' 
Early  York  and  Noblesse,  and 
two  Nectarines — Elruge  and 
Pitmaston  Orange,  and  on  an 
east  walk  we  put  an  Apricot 
which  this  year  has  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  on  it,  but  I 
always  think  that  it  is  a  toss 
up,  if  you  grow  Nectarines 
and  Apricots  out  of  doors, 
whether  you  or  the  insects  get 
the  fruit.  The  Peaches  seem 
self-protecting. 

Cherries  on  a  wall  are  always 
satisfactory,  for  they  generally 
fruit  well,  and  you  can  protect  them  from 
the  birds.  We  planted  Early  Rivers',  May 
Duke,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon.  On  the  north 
side  we  put  some  Morellos,  but  if  these  are 
planted  in  a  south  aspect  and  allowed  to  hang 
they  give  you  delicious  dessert  fruit  in  late 
autumn.  Here  we  put,  too,  some  White 
Currants  for  a  supply  after  the  bush 
Currants  have  gone.  On  various  bits 
of  paling  and  wall  we  put  a  selection 
of  dessert  Plums  —  Transparent  Gage, 
McLaughlin's  Early  Prolific  (Rivers'),  Jeffer- 
son, and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  have 
all  done  extremely  well,  and,  being  on  a  wall, 
we  can  protect  them  from  frosts  by  coverings 
on  rollers  hooked  on  to  laths  above  each 
tree. 

There  was  not  a  Gooseberry  in  the  garden, 
and  we  had  a  large  choice  of  modern  varieties, 
but  we  insisted  on  some  of  the  good  old 
Lancashire  sorts  that  have,  I  am  sure, 
never  been  bettered— Whinham'i  Industry, 


Lancashire  Lad,  and  Crown  Bob ;  for  large  red 
sorts,  Pitmaston  Greengage,  Red  Champagne, 
and  Yellow  Champagne  for  quality,  Early 
Sulphur  for  earliness,  and  Rough  Red  for 
jam.  Keepsake,  too,  must  not  be  omitted  ; 
it  is  a  delicious  fruit. 

The  Lancashire  sorts  are  apt  to  sprawl  on 
the  ground  unless  carefully  trained,  and  must 
be  supported  on  stakes  if  they  carry  any 
weight  of  fruit. 


with  the  type  is  in  the  petals,  which  are  rounded 
at  the  apex  instead  of  being  notched.  It  is  also 
somewhat  more  hairy,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  closely  allied  P.  pilosa.  P.  divaricita  as  a 
whole  is  a  very  variable  ppecies,  which  mav  be 
accounted  for  by  the  wide  range  it  enjoys.  It  is 
found  in  damp,  open  woods  from  Western  Cmada 
and  New  York  to  Florida  and  Arkansas.  The 
typical  form  has  lavender-coloured  flowers,  with 
emarginate  petals,  and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  at  t.  163,  having  been  introduced  into 
cultivation  in  the  year  174:6 
In  "  Sweet's  British  Flower 
Garden,"  t.  221,  a  slightly  smaller 
form  is  figured  under  the  name 
of  P.  canadensis,  but  which 
cannot  well  be  s•^pa^ated  from 
the  type,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  drop  the  name  P.  canadensis 
altogether.  The  two  only  repre- 
sent extreme  forms  of  the  same 
plant,  which  might  be  selected 
from  one  batch  of  plants,  and 
cultivation  or  local  conditions 
undoubtedly  play  an  important 
part  in  producing  variations.  P. 
divaricatavar.  Laphamii  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  Temple 
Show,  and  a  bed  of  it  at  Kew 
is  now,  in  the  second  week  of 
Jane,  in  fine  condition  and  very 
effective. 

Kew.  W.  I. 


EREMURUS    HIMALAI- 

CUS. 
The  Eremurus  himalaious  shown 
in  the  illustration  has  been  five 
years  in  the  open  border  with 
only  a  slight  protection  of  Bracken 
in  the  winter,  and  has  never 
failed  to  flower.  This  year  the 
spikes  are  over  7  feet  high.  The 
garden  is  over  750  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Phormium  tenax  is  flower- 
ing at  this  altitude. 

(Mrs. )  CoLTMAN  Rogers. 

Stallage  Pari:,  Brampton  Bryan. 


EBEMUBUS  HIMALAICDS. 


As  my  space  is  limited,  a  few  words 
on  Currants  must  be  deferred  to  the  next 
article.  Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


A    VALUABLE    PHLOX. 

PHLOX  DIVARICATA  VAR.  LAP- 
HAMII,  a  handsome  variety  of  the 
well-known  P.  divaricita,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  the  Canadian  Phlox,  was 
shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry  of  Winohmore  Hill  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  at  the  Temple  Show  under  the  name 
of  P.  canadensis  Perry's  variety.  It  is  more 
robust  than  the  type,  reaching  a  height  of 
18  inches  to  20  inches,  with  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers,  and  comes  into  bloom  nearly  a 
month  later.     Its  chief  diB'erenoe  when  compared 


THE  BOG   GARDEN. 

The  bog  garden  is  at  all  times 

interesting,   but   more  especially 

at  this  period  of   the   year.     A 

few  days  ago,  when   visiting  the 

beautiful  bog  garden  of   F.  W. 

Harmer,    E«q.,    at    Cringleford, 

near  Norwich,  I  was   delighted 

to  flnd  the  Cypripedium  specla- 

bile  in  all  its  glory.     Here  the 

plants    grow    to    the   height   of 

3  feet   or    more,    with    strong, 

healthy  foliage,  and    bearing  in  most   instances 

two   flowers   on   each   stem.      Close   to   these   I 

noticed  a  large  clump  of  Orchis  foliosa   bearing 

twenty-seven  fine  spikes  of  its  handsome  rosy 

purple  blossoms— a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Primula  japonica  is  also  here  by  the  thousand 

growing  as  vigorously  as  Cabbages,  throwing  up 

flower-stems    2    feet    or    more   in   height,    and 

unfolding  tier  after  tier  of  its  beautiful  crimson 

blossoms.    This  is  an  excellent  bog  plant,  thriving 

anvwhere  and  sowing  itself  freely. 

•'  T.  B.  Field. 


GLAUCIUM  FLAVUM  TRICOLOR. 
Although  this  fine  plant  has  the  foliage  and  the 
seed-pods  of  the  Horned  Poppy  of  our  seacoasts, 
Glauoium  flavum,  commonly  called  G.  luteum,  it 
is  so  distinct  and  striking  when  in  bloom  that  few 
would  consider  it  only  a  form  of  that  pretty 
native  plant.  One  is  perfectly  safe  in  calling  the 
colour  "striking,"  seeing  that  it  is  well  described 
as  having  orange  and  mahogany-red  flowers, 
which  distinguish  it  sufficiently  from  the  pallid, 
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yet  beautiful  light  yellow  of  those  of  G.  flavum. 
It  is  as  yet  a  comparative  novelty,  aud  is  seen  in 
very  few  gardens. 

There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of 
Colonel  Maxwell-Withara,  Kirkoonnell,  Kircud- 
brightshire,  where  it  is  at  present  in  bloom, 
after  flowering  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
was  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  "Kew  Bulletin  Appendix  of  New 
Garden  Plants  "  of  the  year  1900  under  the  name 
of  G.  luteum  tricolor.  It  will  probably  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  is  grown  in  the  borders  at 
Kirkconnell. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  native 
G.  flavum  likes  a  diy,  sandy  soil,  as  many 
think  from  finding  it  in  such.  The  roots 
extend  deep  down  and  into  the  moister  subsoil 
generally  to  be  found  beneath  the  dry  stratum 
of  sand  on  the  surface.  Seeds  of  G.  f.  tricolor 
are  obtainable  from  some  seedsmen. 

S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries,  Scotland. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

KERRIA  JAPONICA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R  , — Your  correspondent  (page  356) 
seems  to  have  complet'^Iy  overlooked 
Loudon's  remarks  concerning  this 
Kerria,  for  he  asserts  that  the  double 
form  is  not  mentioned  by  that 
authority.  In  justice  to  that  wonder- 
ful man  I  am  induced  to  quote  an  extract  from 
"The  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain": 
"  Kerria  japonica.  A  deciduous  shrub.  Japan. 
Height3feet  toSfeet.  Introduced  in  1835  Flowers 
yellow,  March  to  June,  and  often  all  ihe  summer. 
Kerria  japonica  fiore  plena.  Flowers  double. 
Introduced  in  1700,  and  in  very  general  culture 
in  British  gardens.     .     .     .     The  single-flowered 

variety  was,  until 
1835,  only  known 
through  a  solitary 
specimen  received 
from  Thunbeig  hy 
Linnaeus,  and  pre- 
served in  the  her- 
barium of  that 
great  botanist, 
now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lin- 
cseau  Society.  It 
was  after  examin- 
ing this  specimen 
that  Ue  OandoUe 
removed  it  from 
the  genus  Cor- 
chorus  and  formed 
that  of  Kerria. 
The  double  variety 
is  generally 
planted  against  a 
wall,  more  especi- 
ally  north  of 
London.  It  is 
easily  and  rapidly 
propagated  by  its 
suckers,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  com- 
mon soil. "        T. 
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DODDER    ON 

FUCHSIA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of 
"The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  think  the 
photograph  I  en- 
close may  interest 
your  readers.  It 
represents  a 
standard  Fuchsia 
on  which  is  grafted 
a  piece  of  Cuscuta 
I  had  teveral  of 
them,  which 
caused  great 
interest  to  people 
around.  The 
Cutcuta  is  a  leaf- 
less, twining  para- 
sitic herb,  stalks 
twining  contrary 
to  the  sun's 
apparent  motion. 
It  is  of  simple 
growth,  and  once 
on  a  plant  stays 
theie,  and  in  the 
course  of  time 
kills  it  unless  the 
fcit-sors  aie  freely 
uted.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  a  piece 
placed     anywhere 


on  a  stem  of  a  plant   will   start  growing  in  six 
hours.     It  is  known  here  as  the  Dodder,  and  in 
neglected  parts  grows  so  thick  that  a  man  cannot 
walk  through  it. 
Allleborough,  Norfolk.  E.  Watson. 

WINTER-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  surprised  at  a  note  on  the 
above  subject  which  appeared  in  the  indoor 
calendar  of  The  Garden  for  the  17th  ult.  by 
Mr.  A.  Osborne.  He  says  "  the  autumn-rooted 
plants  are  ready  for  6-inoh  pots."  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  they  have  not  been  a  long  time  growing 
if  they  are  now  only  ready  for  6-inch  pots.  Does 
he  intend  to  give  them  another  shift?  If  not, 
what  advantage  does  he  claim  by  rooting  them  in 
the  autumn.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  his 
note  he  has  been  growing  the  plants  about  eight 
months  before  they  are  ready  for  6inch  pots.  I 
am  afraid  that  hardly  sounds  profitable  enough 
to  recommend  itself.  H.  Hall. 


WHY  CLEMATISES  FAIL. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  A.  R,  Goodwin's 
note,  "  Why  Clematises  Fail,"  having  for  several 
years  tried  to  get  some  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow 
over  a  pergola.  I  have  tried  at  least  two  dozen 
in  different  positions  on  the  pergola.  I  have 
sheltered  them  with  boards,  only  to  see  them 
grow  in  the  spring  and  flag  in  the  autumn,  never 
reappearing.  We  have  only  succeeded  in  getting 
C.  Jackmanii  over  the  top.  On  a  trellis  we 
have  had  better  results.  Out  of  six  planted  two 
>ears  ago  we  have  Wm.  Kennet  and  Nelly 
Moser  flowering  well.  Duchess  of  Albany  is 
growing  well,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  flower 
owing  to  its  having  died  down  once  and  started 
growing  again  from  the  bottom.  C.  Henryii  is 
another  that  has  not  been  seen  for  a  year,  and  is 
making  good  growth  this  season.  The  trellis  is 
close  behind  a  row  of  Thuya  Lobbii.  The 
Clematis  is  shaded  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  soil  is  verv  heavy  ;  in  fact,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  clay.  When  planted  no  special  care  was 
taken  beyond  putting  some  sand  and  a  little 
better  soil  in  the  holes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  deal  of  pains  was  taken  with  those  planted 
near  the  pergola.  I  believe  that  many  failures 
can  be  attributed  to  slugs  eating  the  bark.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  our  plants 
dying  down  and  then  starling  again  from  the 
rootf. 

South  Oodilcne,  Surrey.  J.  B. 


[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  interesting  letter  in  The  Garden  of 
the  17th  ult.  on  "Why  Clematises  Fail"  does 
not  mention  a  very  prevalent  cause  of  failure  in 
my  own  garden  (Tunbridge  Wells),  namely,  the 
splitting  cf  a  stem  near  the  root,  and  the  con- 
sequent drying  up  of  the  sap.  If  the  fibrous 
stems  of  Clematis  are  exposed  to  great  beat  they 
are  very  liable  to  split.  I  carefully  watch  my 
Clematises,  and  directly  I  notice  that  one,  or 
part  of  one,  is  drooping,  I  examine  the  stem  and 
bind  the  damaged  part  with  wool.  If  this  is 
done  soon  enough  the  plant  recovers.  It  is 
obviously  best  so  to  plant  Clematises  that  the 
lower  fibrous  stems  are  protected  from  the  sun. 

E.  F. 


FORTUNE'S    YELLOW    ROSE   AT 
GUILDFORD. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I   enclofce  a  photograph    of    a    Forlune'd 
Yellow  Rose  in  flower  in  my  garden.     I  estimate 
the  number  of  flowers  lo  he  not  less  than  500. 
It  is  planted  against  a  south  wall  about  7  feet 
high,  and  is  allowed  lo  giuw  freely  and  crown  the 
top  and  invade  the  other  side,  a  licence  it  plainly 
appreciates.     I  also  send  a  photograph  of  an  old 
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yellow  BinkBia  Rose  in  flower  on  the  west  wall 
of  my  house.  B  ith  Roses  are  alike  in  these 
qualities  —  they  flower  simultaneously.  The 
tender  buds  are  cut  by  April  frosts  once  every 
four  or  five  years,  and"  all  the  flowers  are  lost ; 
the  more  mature  buds  stand  uasc^thed  the 
ordeal  of  a  sharp  frost  in  middle  or  lite  May. 
When  established  neither  variety  requires  any 
special  root  treatment,  but  flowers  profusely  in 
spite  of  complete  neglect.  B:>th  repay  regular 
attention  to  the  radical  removal  of  old  growth 
anil  the  avoidance  of  what  is  knowaa  "  pruning." 
I  have  two  plants  of  Fortune's  Yellow  on  an 
open  trellis  a  few  yards  from  the  one  on  the  wall, 
and  they  make  no  headway  whatever.  The 
photographs  were  take  on  the  4th  ult. 

Herbert  A.  Powell. 
[We  reproduce  the  photograph  of  the  Fortune's 
Yellow  Rose,  which  shows  how  free  this  Rose  is 
when  in  a  position  that  suits  it. — Ed  ] 


WATER    GARDENING. 


SMALL  PONDS  AND  POOLS. 

(CoTiiinued.) 

HERE,  in  the  case  of  many  swamp- 
loving  things,  will  be  found  ready 
made,  quite  as  good,  if  not  better 
places  than,  could  possibly  be 
prepared  for  them,  while  other 
spaces  within  the  moist  influence 
of  the  region  can  easily  be  adapted  for  others 
that  we  may  wish  to  grow.  Moreover,  in  the 
naturally  silted  bog  there  will  probably  be  already 
that  handsome  groundwork  of  great  tussocks  of 
Sedge  or  stretches  of  Reed  or  Rush  that  will 
secure  that  valuable  sense  of  unity  and  cohesion 
of  the  whole  place,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
will  make  a  distinct  and  easy  separation  between 
any  such  group  of  flowering  plants  as  one  may 
wish  to  see  undisturbed  by  the  view  of  the  group 
that  is  next  to  follow. 

It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a  portion 
of  this  region  if  there  is  a  copse-like  growth  of 
something  that  will  give  summer  shade;  for 
many  are  the  lovely  plants  that  are  not  exactly 
marsh  plants,  but  that  like  ground  that  is  altvays 
cool  and  rather  moist.  In  the  wettest  of  this 
would  be  a  plantation  of  Primula  denticulata,  a 
grand  plant  indeed  when  grown  in  long  stretches 
in  damp  ground  at  the  edge  of  a  Hazsl  copse, 
when  its  luscious  leaves  and  round  heads  of  lilac 
flower  are  seen  quite  at  their  bast.  Several 
others  of  the  Asiatic  Primroses  like  such  a  place 
better  than  any  other.  Next  to  it,  and  only 
divided  by  some  clumps  of  L%dy  Fern,  would  be 
the  equally  wet-loving  P.  sikkimensis,  and  then 
a  further  drift  of  P.  japonici. 

The  two  latter  kinds  come  easily  from  seed  ; 
P.  denticulata  increases  so  fast  and  divides  so 
well  that  there  is  no  need  to  grow  it  from  seed. 
The  type  colour  of  P.  jiponici,  a  crimson 
inclining  to  magenta,  is  unpleasant  to  my  eye 
and  to  that  of  many  others,  but  seedlings  of  a 
much  better,  though  quite  as  bright  a  colour,  have 
been  obtained,  and  also  a  pretty  low-toned  white, 
with  many  intermediate  pinkish  shades.  The 
soft  lemon  colour  of  the  hanging  bells  of  P.  sik- 
kimensis makes  it  one  of  the  prettiest  of  woodland 
plants. 

Two  beautifal  Indian  Primroses  of  a  smaller 
sizj  that  also  like  a  damp  place,  though  less 
shade,  are  P.  rosea  and  P.  involilcrata  Monroi  ; 
the  latter  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  though  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  hardy  Primulas. 
These  two  gems,  and  our  native  tiny  P.  farinosa, 
should  be  close  to  the  path  in  moist,  mossy,  peaty 
ground.  Also  near  the  pith  should  be  a  good 
planting  of  the  brilliant  Mimulus  cupreus,  well 
known  but  much  neglected ;  in  appearance  it 
would  suit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bjg  Aspho- 
del, the  latter  in  a  rather  moister  hollow  with 
Sphagnum. 


ROSE  FORTUXE'S   VBLLOW   ON  A   WALL. 


In  the  same  cool  and  rather  damp  copse-edge 
the  Alpine  Willow-leaved  Gentian  (G.  asclepiadea) 
will  be  glad  of  a  place,  and  also  the  North 
American  G.  Andrewsii  that  flowers  in  Ojtober, 
and  in  the  cool  leafy  mould  of  the  copse  the 
Canadian  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),  Trilliums,  and 
the  fine  Cilifornian  Erythroniuai  (E  giganteum), 
should  be  in  some  quantity  ;  for  though  they  are 
also  delightful  plants  to  have  even  in  a  moderate 
patch,  yet  their  true  use  is  to  be  in  such  generou< 
masses  that  they  form  distinct  feature<  in  the 
woodland  landscape.  In  this  way  of  bold  plant- 
ing, no  one  who  has  seen  them  disposed  in  long- 
shaped  rather  parallel  drifts,  having  some  relation 
either  to  the  trend  of  the  ground,  or  the  direction 
of  the  woodland  path,  or  the  disposal  of  the 
masses  of  tree  or  undergrowth,  or  some  such 
guiding  impulse,  will  ever  be  content  with  a  less 
careful  mode  of  planting.  This  applies  equally 
to  Diffjdils,  whose  place  will  also  be  here  as  well 
as  in  other  woody  spaces.  It  is  of  less  import- 
ance with  the  wood  plants  whose  flowers  are  less 
showy,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Vallej'  and  Smilacina, 
though  even  with  these  some  consideration  of  the 
form  of  the  ground  in  relation  to  the  shape  of  their 
masses  will  give  much  better  grouping ;  the 
result  showing  as  a  piece  of  skilled  work  rather 
than  as  a  bungle.  As  the  ground  rises,  and, 
though  still  in  cool  woodland,  is  assured  of  perfect 
drainage,  these  dainty  little  woodlanders  will  be 
happy.  Further  bvck  there  wi'l  be  Solomon's 
Seal,  and  here  again  While  Foxglove.  Presently 
there  will  be  the  wild  Wood  S  irrel  and  the 
native  wood  Anemone,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
larger-flowered  single  kinds  of  the  same. 

As  the  wood  walk  approaches  the  garden  there 
will  be  the  beautiful  blue  Anemone  nemorosa 
robinsoniana  and  A.  apennina,  and  near  them  the 
best  of  the  three  North  American  Uvularias 
(U.  grandiflora)  and  the  handsome  white  Dentaria 
of  Alpine  woods.  Here  also  will  be  our  own 
Purple  Orchis  and  the  Spanish  Squills  (Soilla 
campanulata)  with  the  white  variety  of  our  native 
Wood  Hyacinth  or  Squill,  all  closely  related. 

But  woodland  matters,  though  tempting,  not 
being  within  the  scope  of  the  subjict  of  the 
article,  must,  however  regretfully,  be  let  piss 
with  but  scant  notice. 


The  old  castle  and  its  moat  offer  some  pleasant 
places  for  gardening  both  in  wall  and  water.  In 
the  case  of  the  old  Kentish  house  in  mind  the 
originally  enclosed  space  is  extremely  restricted. 
The  overgrowth  of  Ivy  on  the  ancient  walls,  and 
the  moat  half  choked  with  Flags  and  wild  Water 
Lilies,  tell  the  tale  of  the  encroachment  of  Nature. 
Such  a  place  seems  almost  best  as  it  is  ;  its  own 
character  stands  out  so  strongly  defined  that  it 
would  be  almost  a  shock  to  see  the  last  new 
plants  on  its  walls  or  in  its  waters.  Rather  one 
would  be  disposed  to  have  only  the  oldest  of  our 
garden  plants.  Garden  Roses,  Rosemary,  Lxvender, 
Pjeonies,  and  Irises,  and  in  the  water  only  native 
things  ;  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus),  Arrow- 
head, and  Buckbean.  Incongruity  in  a  case  like 
this  would  seem  to  be  akin  to  desecration. 

Rocky  pools,  when  cleverly  designed  and 
judiciously  planted,  may  be  among  the  very  bast 
of  garden  accessories.  Bat  unless  there  is  some 
knowledge  of  the  best  ways  of  disposing  the  rocks, 
and  some  defioite  design,  it  is  best  left  alone.  In 
a  piol  garden  in  mind,  the  rocks,  especially  on 
the  further  side  of  the  water,  are  admirably 
placed,  showing  their  continuous  natural  stratifi- 
cation. But  the  garden  was  laid  out  by  an 
owner  who  would  not  have  tolerated  glaring 
geological  absurdities,  and  it  was  planted  with 
things  both  rare  and  rightly  used,  a  combination 
not  often  effected. 

The  garden  must  be  seen  at  its  best,  not 
when  the  water  is  below  the  proper  level,  and 
leaves  an  unsightly  edge  of  shelving  bottom.  It 
has  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
gardens,  though  it  has  an  advantage  over  these 
in  that  it  aims  at  simple  beauty  of  rock  and  water 
and  vegetation  unhampered  by  the  strict  tradi- 
tional laws  that  give  the  gardens  of  Japan  a 
certain  stiffness,  and  suggest  a  certain  whimsi- 
cality to  the  Western  eye. 

In  some  large  places  there  are  bathing  pools, 
but  few  have  bathing  pools  that  are  beautifully 
planned.  A  bath  in  running  water  in  the  early 
sunlight  of  our  summer  days  would  be  a  much 
appreciated  addition  to  the  delights  of  many  a 
good  garden.  It  might  be  a  beautiful  thing  in 
itself,  with  a  long  swimming  pool ;  the  lower  end 
in  sunlight ;  the  upper  giving  access  to  a  small 
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building,  perhaps  of  classical  design,  standing  in 
a  grove  of  Ilex,  or  it  might  take  such  a  form  as 
that  of  the  pool  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  that  wonder- 
ful Italian  garden  of  wall  and  water. 

Plants  rooting  under  water,  but  close  to  the 
bavk — Rumex  H^drolapathum,  Phragmites  com- 
munis,Scirpuslacustris,  IrisPseud-acorus,  Alifmi 
Plantago,  Menyanthea  irifoliata,  Butomus  umbel- 
latus,  Typha  latifolia,  Acorus  Calamus,  Spar- 
ganium  ramosum,  and  Carex  Pseudo-Cyperus. 

Plants  for  water  1  fuot  to  i  feet  deep. — Ranun- 
culus aquatilis,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Hottonia 
palustris,  Pontederia  cordata,  ViUareia  nym- 
phaeoides,  Stratiotes  aloides,  and  Aponogetnn 
distachyon. 

Plants  for  rooting  in  land  at  damp  water- 
side.— Petasiles  vulgaris,  Lysimachia  vulgaris, 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  Gunnera  scabra,  G.  manieata, 
Heracleum  mantegazzianum,  H.  giganteum,  Tha- 
lictrum  flavum,  Leucojum  sestivum,  Callha  palue- 
tris  (also  looting  in  water),  Iris  laevigata  (syn.  I. 
Ksempferi),  I.  orientalis,  I.  sibirica,  Leucanthe- 
mum  lacustre,  and  Equisetum  Telmateia. 

Trees  for  damp  and  water-side  places. — Popu- 
lus  (Poplar)  canescens,  nigra,  tremula,  and  fas- 
tigiata  ;  Salix  (Willow)  alba  and  ruseelliana. 

Shrubs  for  the  water-side. — Cardinal  Willow 
(out  down),  Golden  Osier  (out  down),  Cornus 
sanguinea  (cut  down).  Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder 
Rose),  Cydonia  vulgaris  . (Quince),  and  Halesia 
tetraptera. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OLD 
PARSONAGE  GARDEN, 
GRESFORD. 

WITH  these  notes  I  forward  blooms 
of  Lathvrus  pubescens  and 
Genista  Hybrid. 
Lathyrus  fmbescens.  —  This 
beautiful  Chilian  Perennial  Pea 
is  perfectly  hardy  on  warm 
soils.  The  plant  from  which  the  blooms  were 
cut  was  raised  here  from  seed,  and  planted 
against  a  Eouth  wall  twelve  months  since.  It 
grew  freely  during  the  winter,  and  braved  16°  of 
frost.  Its  height  is  now  10  feet,  its  width  6  feet, 
and  it  has  seventy  spikes  now  blooming  with 
more  or  less  expanded  pips.  These  do  not 
represent  all  the  spikes,  for  many  more  are 
showing.  There  are  sixteen  to  eighteen  pips  on 
the  best  spikes,  and  the  colour,  as  you  see,  is 
very  fine. 

Genista  Hybrid,  raised  here  from  andreanus, 
is  exceptionally  rich ;  a  combination  of  pure 
orange  and  bright  rich  yellow,  i.e.,  the  crimson 
of  andreanus  replaced  by  orange. 

Eccremocarpim  aurea,  of  which  I  sent  spikes 
last  year  and  a  warm  appreciation  of  its  value, 
appears  hardy.  The  old  plants,  unprotected,  are 
in  flower  on  a  trellis. 

Eccrtmccarpn-i  coccinea,  rich  crimson,  quite 
new,  flowered  here  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
Its  foliage  is  characteristic. 

Enmuri  have  been  exceptionally  happy,  and 
have  never  been  so  fioe.  I  am  glad  to  dnd  my 
opinion,  expressed  before  in  your  columns,  "  that 
they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  each  year," 
confirmed  also  in  your  columns  by  a  grower  of 
large  experience. 

Scilla  peruviana. — The  blue  or  white  vara. 
Not  new,  but  an  uncommon  bulb,  and  well  worth 
growing  in  a  warm  border. 

Allium  Schubertii. — From  Palestine,  a  very 
choice  thing,  12  inches  in  height,  beautiful  in 
leaf,  in  flower,  and  in  seed.  It  has  huge  globose 
heads  7  inches  across,  and  is  most  attractive  in 
any  border  of  rare  flowers. 

Cnicus  cohspicuus. — A  plant  rarely  seen,  but 
very  telling  in  a  large  herbaceous  border  grouped, 
or  as  a  single  specimen.  It  is  a  rich  blood-red 
Thistle  from  Mexico,  here  reaching  7  feet  in 
height,  and  of  very  elegant  habit.  It  grows 
freely,  is  a  biennial,  and  niih  u^  ripens  seed. 


Primula  Stuartii. — The  purple  variety  is  a  very 
beautiful  rich-coloured  Piimula,  a  native  of  the 
High  Himalayas.  It  is  hardy  and  very  choice. 
Tnis  year  it  has  flowered  with  exceptional 
freedom,  but,  unfortunately,  its  rarity  prevents 
its  presence  in  manv  gardens. 

Asiatic  Tulips. — The  hot,  gravelly  soil  of  Gres- 
ford  favours  the  development  of  these  beautiful 
species.  To  those  who  can  grow  them  T.  kauf- 
manniana  aurea  should  be  much  deiired.  When 
established  it  can  only  be  described  as  mag- 
nificent. 

Campanula  michauxoidts,  a  star-flowered 
Campanula,  new,  very  light  and  graceful,  about 
5  feet  high,  should  be  grown  in  a  choice  collection 
clumped,  or  in  a  row  with  H^zel  Pei-sticks  sup- 
porting. 

Bamboos  flowering. — To  our  sorrow  B.  Henonis 
is  flowering  profusely  in  one  part  of  the  garden 
and  not  in  another  ;  so  also  is  B.  Metake.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  they  survive  the  tflort.  le 
not  this  unusual,  as  one  variety  gcLerally  Bowers 
universally  ? 

Papaver  orientale  Waterloo  is  quite  among 
the  best,  very  large,  and  a  distinct  shade  of  soft 
salmon  scarlet. 

Gentiana  macrophylla  cyanea. — A  new  and 
very  choice  Gentian.  When  grown  under  usual 
conditions  this  beautiful  blue  variety  of  macro- 
phylla is  most  desirable. 

Campanula  miralilis  — I  have  been  asked  often 
if  this  is  net  an  impodaible  or  an  overrated  plant. 
My  expeiience  was  with  the  first  batch  of  seed 
imported  ;  it  germinated  freely.  The  seedlings 
were  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in 
due  course  they  were  planted  out.  None  flowered 
till  the  fourth  summer;  some  waited  till  the  fifth, 
but  ihe  result  was  worth  waiting  for  ;  a  spreading 
mass  of  hundreds  of  light  blue  belU  2  feet  across, 
rising  to  an  elegant  tapered  spike  IS  inches  in 
height,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Cam- 
panula. Ssed  ripened  freely,  and  self-sown 
plants  are  not  rare.  Now  I  treat  it  more 
vigorously,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  may 
flower  the  second  year ;  certainly  the  third. 
It  is  very  haidy — generally,  not  alwaje,  dies 
after  flowering. 

Campanula  chrysofiora  is  very  refined  and 
elegant,  although  not  eviryone's  choice,  for  the 
colouring  is  a  transparent  green,  slightly 
yellow.  It  is  a  thick  spike,  about  12  inches  in 
height,  and  seeds  freely ;  both  are  new  and 
somewhat  rare.  P.  H.  Mules. 


THE    LILIES. 


LILIUM   SPECIOSUM   (Continued). 
White  Foems. 

VAE.  ALBUM  XOVUM.-The  new 
white  L.  speciosum.  Bulbs  as  in 
Krsetzeri,  but  less  compact,  and 
there  is  always  a  large  cavity 
near  the  old  flower-stem  that 
makes  their  shape  one  -  sided. 
Stems  green,  quite  erect,  forming  huge 
masses  of  roots  from  their  bases.  Leaves 
oval,  with  prolonged  tips,  pale  green. 
Flowers  numerous,  borne  on  long  foot- 
stalks, opening  three  weeks  before  those 
of  Krjetzeri,  always  nodding,  the  petals 
pure  white,  the  three  inner  ones  half  as 
broad  as  long,  much  recurved,  forming  a 
perfect  sphere  when  fully  developed.  A 
cushion  of  raised  processes  surround  the 
green  star  at  the  throat.  Anthers  tinted 
apricot.    A  very  distinct  form. 

Fa)-,  vestale  is  a  selection  of  album,  with 
pure  white  flowers.  A  garden  form  of 
Continental  origin  for  a  long  time  lost,  but 
now  reappearing  as  Crown  Princess.  Flowers 
late. 


COLOUEED   FoEMS. 

Var.  compactum. — A  dwarf,  high  mountain 
form,  with  small  bulbs,  stems  2  feet  high, 
and  three  to  five  reddish  purple  flowers,  with 
narrow  and  fully  reflexed  petals.  Flowers 
early.  Selected  from  Japanese  wilding  L. 
speciosum. 

Var.  cruentum. — A  magnificent  form,  and 
in  our  judgment  the  best  of  the  highly 
coloured  speciosums.  Bulbs  globose,  deep 
red,  very  large,  scales  numerous ;  stems 
stout,  purplish,  tinted  bronze  above,  stifily 
erect,  the  buds  held  erect,  deflexing  on 
expansion  ;  leaves  short  and  rigid.  Flowers 
six  to  ten,  broad  petalled,  rich  ruby- red, 
heavily  dotted  crimson,  showing  through  on 
both  surfaces,  the  tips  alone  being  white.  A 
cuihion  of  crimson-tinted  petaloid  processes 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  almost 
hiding  the  green  star.  They  do  not  expand 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  they  are  the  last 
to  bloom.     A  selected  wilding. 

Var.  macranthum. — A  large  form  of  roseum 
differing  in  its  broader  crimson-tinted  flowers, 
quite  8  inches  across,  and  broader  crimped 
leaves  of  pale  green  colouring.  A  selected 
wilding  of  Japan. 

Var.  Melpomene. — Not  the  original  Melpo- 
mene of  Hovey,  which  was  a  speciosum 
auratum  hybrid,  now  lost,  but  a  highly- 
coloured  selection  of  Japanese  L.  speciosum 
rubrum.  A  very  beautiful  form.  Bulbs 
compact,  globose,  very  deep  red  ;  stems  dark 
purple,  4  feet  to  7  feet  high,  much  thickened 
below ;  leaves  dark  green,  broadly  ovate, 
slightly  reflexing.  Flowers,  six  to  twelve, 
dark  blood  red,  dotted  carmine,  distinctly 
edged  white,  and  with  the  usual  crimson- 
tinted  processes  occupying  the  centre  of  each 
flower.  Precedes  cruentum  in  order  of 
flowering. 

Var.  nanum.—  A  small-flowered,  slender- 
growing  roseum,  the  first  of  all  the  speciosums 
to  flower,  and  scarcely  worth  extended  culti- 
vation. 

Var.  punetatum. — The  spotted  white  L. 
speciosum.  A  pretty  form,  but  apparently 
incapable  of  the  finer  development  so 
characteristic  of  many  other  forms.  Bulbs, 
leaves,  and  stems  as  in  album,  but  smaller. 
Flowers  white,  of  small  size,  dotted  on  the 
inside  with  large  spots  of  pale  rose-pink ; 
anthers  apricot-tinted.  Excellent  for  outdoor 
culture  as  it  flowers  early. 

Var.  roseum.— A.  pale  coloured  speciosum, 
whose  bulbs  are  longer  than  they  are  wide, 
often  contracted  at  the  middle,  coloured  a 
dull  pale  red.  Stems  pale  green,  4  feet  to 
6  feet  high,  stout,  not  erect ;  leaves  long  and 
narrow,  pallid,  flaccid,  recurving ;  flowers  deep 
rose,  without  a  defined  white  border,  often 
marbled  ;  anthers  dark  brown.  Superbum 
is  the  Japanese  form,  much  finer  than  the 
older  roseum.  The  bulbs  are  similar,  the 
leaves  half  as  broad  as  long,  very  wavy  ;  the 
flowers  broad  petalled,  coloured  deep  rose, 
with  a  well-defined  white  margin. 

Var.  rubrum. — Most  of  the  dark  coloured  L. 
speciosum  are  selections  of  this.  It  is  always 
variable,  and  collected  lots  contain  all  the 
varieties  described  as  Japanese. 

Var.  Schri/nmaakersii  is  an  early-flowering 
form  of  Continental  origin,  probably  a 
selected  seedling.  It  has  large,  rosy-coloured 
petals,  dotted  purple,  and  shaded  with  lilac 
near  the  tips.  It  flowers  with  the  choice 
album  novum  in  the  open.  Many  other 
forms  are  grown  in  various  countries. 

G.  B.  Mallett. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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EOSE   ARDS    ROVER. 

SEEING  that  there  is  such  a  preponder- 
anee  of  pink  and  pale-coloured  Rosea  in 
all  sections,  every  really  good  brilliant 
red  or  scarlet  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 
The  above  Rose  has  a  glorious  colour, 
and  must  be  very  useful,  although  the 
name  "Rover"  is  rather  misleading.  That  the 
variety  will  grow  vigorously  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  it  is  not  so  vigorous,  for  instance, 
as  Reine  Oiga  de  Wurtemburg.  We  want  a  Rose 
of  the  sturdy  nature  of  the  latter,  with  the 
brilliant  colour  and  exquisite  buds  of  Ards  Rover. 
This  will  make  a  beautiful  standard,  but  for 
such  a  purpose  I  think  Franjois  Crousse  is  better ; 
in  fact,  this  latter  is  in  many  way  similar  to 
Ards  Rover. 


ROSE  ELECTRA. 
One  cannot  praise  this  rambler  too  much.  It 
Eeems  so  decidedly  superior  to  Aglaia,  although 
there  is  room  for  both  sorts  ;  the  latter  appears 
in  bloom  about  a  week  earlier  than  Electra.  It 
matters  not  how  we  grow  it — pillar,  spreading 
bush,  or  standard— its  lovely  sprays  are  always 
attractive.  This  Rose,  when  fully  out,  is  almost 
a  pure  white,  and  its  flowers  lift  themselves 
quite  erect,  which  adds  much  to  its  value  as  a 
decorative  variety.  A  mingling  of  this  variety 
and  Carmine  Pillar  would  be  delightful,  or  with 
one  of  the  bright-coloured  Penzance  Briars,  such 
as  Anne  of  Geierstein  or  Meg  Merrilies. 


ROSA  RUGOSA   FIMBRIATA. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  a  Rose.  It 
is  such  a  departure  from  the  rugosa  race,  and,  in 
fact,  from  all  Roses.  The  general  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  Primula,  and  it  is  only  the  growth, 
foliage,  fragrance,  and  buds  that  suggest  a  Rose. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  very  dainty  shell-pink  in  the 
centre,  merging  to  palest  blush  outside.  The 
petals  are  prettily  serrated.  This  fact  and  its 
semi-double  blossom  remind  one  of  the  Primula. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
R.  rugosa  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carrit^re.  Although 
the  flower  of  B'imbriata  is  so  small,  the  plant 
grows  with  great  vigour,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
suitable  for  the  wild  garden  or  as  a  free  shrub 
Rose. 


HARRISON'S  YELLOW  BRLA.R. 
This  delightful  Rose,  one  of  the  oldest  now 
in  cultivation,  having  been  raised  in  America 
some  seventy-five  years  ago,  is  quite  distinct  in 
its  way.  Although  not  so  rich  in  colour,  it  is 
much  superior  to  Persian  Yellow,  for  it  will 
bloom  more  freely,  and  the  plants  succeed  better 
after  transplanting.  In  fact,  the  Persian  Yellow 
is  such  an  indifferent  grower  that  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  growing  it,  whereas  Hirrisonii  is  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  lovers  of  early  Roses. 
Whilst  resembling  the  Scotch  Roses  in  shape  of 
bud  and  blossom,  also  to  some  extent  in  leaf,  and 
appearing  as  it  does  at  the  same  time,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  close  affinity  between  them, 
although  the  two  species,  R.  pimpinellifolia  and 
R.  lutea  are  placed  following  each  other  by 
Professor  Crepin.  Harrisonii,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  double  form  of  R.  lutea.  This  latter  is 
some  centuries  old,  and  its  copper- coloured  eport 
(R.  punicea)  also,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  only  this  one  offspriDg, 
so  far  as  one  cm  find  out.  To  see  Harrisonii  at 
its  best  there  must  be  a  quantity  of  young  wood. 
Shoots  produced  last  season  are  yielding  this 
year  the  finest  flowers.  Although  one  may  make 
an  excellent  hedge  of  this  Rose,  and  it  is  seen 
well  when  grown  as  a  standard,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  growing  it  is  to  peg  down  its 
shoots  as  if  layering  for  rooted  plants,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  thus  two  or  three  years.  All  these 
layered  shoots  will  the  second  year  be   a  mass 


of  bloom,  and  also  there  will  be  fine  healthy 
shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  also.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  fight  to  see  a  good  mass  of  this 
Rose  growing  as  described,  and  a  few  clumps  and 
other  old-fashioned  kinds  treated  in  the  manner 
described  are  very  charming  in  shrubbery 
borders,  provided  they  are  allowed  plenty  of 
space.  A  few  plants  of  Harrisonii,  Persian 
Yellow,  and  Austrian  Copper  should  be  potted  in 
autumn,  selecting  well-ripened  one  year  old 
budded  plants,  and  giving  them  7-ineh  or  8-inch 
pots.  Dj  not  prune  them  beyond  removing 
extreme  ends.  Tney  make  most  charming  plants 
to  introduce  to  the  conservatory  during  April 
and  May.  Fine  pillars  could  be  produced  of 
Harrisonii  if  its  growths  were  trained  upright 
from  the  beginning. 


FREE-HEADED  STANDARD  ROSES. 

The  ugly  style  of  tying  down  the  shoots  of 
standard  Roses  in  order  to  miike  drooping  heads 
is  now  h-ippily  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
often  wonder  why  someone  does  not  take  up  the 
culture  of  those  grand  old  sorts  upon  standards 
that  were  the  rage  years  ago.  I  refer  to  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Blairii  No.  2,  Chenedole,  Cliarles 
Lawson,  Juno,  (fee.  Tnere  is  nothing  among 
modern  Roses  to  compare  to  them  during  the 
time  they  are  in  bloom.  If  walks  of  such 
standards  were  established,  alternated  with 
modern  perpetual  flowering  varieties  such  as 
Griios  an  Teplilz,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Longworth 
Rambler,  &c.,  together  with  D  )r.ithy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Electra,  Felicitt;  Perf  atue,  &c  , 
there  would  be  no  feature  in  the  garden  to 
compare  to  this  walk.  It  would  ha  needful  in 
order  to  grow  them  well  to  trench  the  ground 
two  spits  deep,  and  allow  the  plants  ample  space 
to  display  their  individual  character.  I  have  in 
mind  such  a  walk  with  a  few  towering  pillars 
interspersed,  but  without  the  incongruous  ropes 
or  chains  which  one  never  finds  in  Nature. 
Some  good  clumps  of  roots  here  and  there  placed 
for  the  support  of  the  newer  wichuraiana  Roses, 
that  vie  with  the  multifloras  in  their  wealth  of 
blossom  and  brilliance  of  colouring. 

ROSE  SniE.  LOUIS  PONCET. 
This  is  a  Tea  Rose  of  a  most  delightful  colour, 
or  rather  mixture  of  colours,  for  it  resembles 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  in  this  respect. 
Coppery  rose  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  tints, 
but  with  many  of  these  modern  Teas  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  useful  description. 
There  are  several  sorts  now  that  would  mingle 
well  together  ;  for  instance,  the  one  under  notice, 
also  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Souvenir  de 
J.  B.  Guillot,  Mme.  Eugene  R^sal,  Beaut(5 
Inconstante,  Margherita  di  Simone,  and  Mme. 
Renfi  de  St.  Marceau.  The  best  plan  would  be 
to  devote  a  small  bed  to  each  variety.  These 
Roses  are  lovely  objects  upon  half  standards  or 
dwarf  standards.  They  are  very  thin,  scarcely 
more  than  semi-double,  but  they  compensate  for 
this  by  the  profusion  of  blossom.  They  must  be 
viewed  as  rather  tender  Roses,  and  it  is  well  to 
mould  them  up  well  in  November  with  dry  earth 
or  burnt  garden  refuse. 


ROSA   RUGOSA    MME.    GEORGES 
BRUANT. 

Wb  are  apt  to  depreciate  this  lovely  Rose,  and 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  Blanc  Double  de 
Courbet  is  a  purer  white  ;  but  the  very  profusion 
of  blossom  would  commend  it  to  the  true  Rose- 
lover.  A  bed  of  it  is  now  a  mass  of  buds  and 
open  flowers,  and  the  fragrance  is  delightful. 
The  blossom  has  the  pali  buff-white  shading  as 
seen  in  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  but  the  general 
effect  is  white.  It  makes  the  best  show  when 
five  or  six  plants  are  grouped  together.  The 
first  season  cut  back  very  little,  the  next  prune 
the  one  year  old  wood  fairly  hard,  so  that  the 
third  year  there  is  a  bed  about  5  feet  high  quite  a 


mass  of  bloom.  Mme.  G.  Bruant  also  flowers 
freely  again  in  August  and  September,  but  it 
produces  no  seeds  like  the  single  white  and 
single  pink.  P. 


CLIMBING  AND  RAMBLING  ROSES. 
In  old  gardens  we  occasionally  see  the  remains  of 
an  arbour  or  shady  Rose-covered  verandah,  so 
popular  in  bygone  days.  These  for  a  time  had 
to  give  place  to  the  large- flowered  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas,  perfection  in  individual 
flowers  being  apparently  the  object.  More 
recently,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler,  the  climbing  and  rambling 
Roses  are  coming  to  the  front  with  increasing 
force.  Why  the  Rose  is  so  sparingly  used  in  the 
beautifying  of  the  garden  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. How  many  of  the  ugly  walls  and 
unsightly  buildings  near  the  mansion,  or  the 
bare  walla  of  the  villa  or  cottage  might  be  clothed 
by  the  jadicious  use  of  a  few  climbing  Roses  ! 
Writing  of  this  brings  to  my  mind  the  quaint 
little  village  of  Sonning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  between  Henley  and  Reading,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  a  Rose  or  two 
on  its  walls,  and  many  more  in  the  gardens 
around. 

Compared  with  the  arbours  of  bygone  days, 
there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  artificial  look 
about  many  of  the  pergolas  and  arches  of  the 
present  time.  No  doubt  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  newness  of  the  work,  and  will  gradually 
disappear  as  the  lines  become  concealed  by  Roses. 
Iron  supports  are  often  used,  chiefly  because  of 
their  strength  and  durability.  The  initial  outlay 
would  be  much  greater  than  for  wood,  but  if 
painted  occasionally  to  keep  it  from  rusting 
would  last  a  lifetime,  whereas  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  wood  in  a  few  years.  The 
shoots  are  more  readily  fixed  to  wood  supports, 
the  surface  being  rougher  and  usually  larger  than 
the  iron.  Consequently,  the  shoots  and  buds  do 
not  get  rubbed  so  much,  which  is  often  the  cause 
of  canker.  Iron  is  also  subject  to  greater 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  It  also  looks  more 
artificial  than  wood  till  completely  covered.  On 
estates  of  any  size  it  is  usually  easy  to  obtain 
small  tree  trunks.  Larch,  or  other  poles  of  suit- 
able size  with  spurs  on,  providing  more  support 
than  bare  poles.  The  amateur  can  generally 
obtain  wood  poles  more  readily  than  iron.  The 
base  of  the  poles  should  be  tarred  or  creosoted 
before  being  placed  in  the  ground.  Tree  stumps 
grubbed  up  and  the  roots  placed  uppermost  are 
excellent  for  use  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  Wild  Rose  Garden."  Where  banks  have  to  be 
clothed,  a  simple  method  is  to  drive  in  stakes, 
leaving  1  foot  or  more  above  ground,  to  which 
the  Roses  can  be  tied  down.  For  pillar  Rosea 
only  one  post  is  necessary,  the  breadth  of  the 
Rose  being  about  the  same  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  Pyramids  are  even  prettier,  and  require 
three  posts  fixed  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod.  Roses 
grown  in  this  way  are  beautiful  in  any  part  of 
the  garden,  in  the  mixed  border,  on  the  green 
turf,  or  a  row  on  either  side  of  a  broad  gravel 
walk.  The  varieties  from  which  to  select  are 
almost  endless,  and  it  will  only  be  possible  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  best  for  each  position. 

A  good  selection  of  varieties  can  be  obtained 
from  any  well-known  nurseryman's  catalogue. 
For  pillars  Una,  a  large-flowering  single  white 
hybrid  Briar ;  Tea  Rambler,  coppery  pink  ; 
Queen  Alexandra,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  single  fine 
large  flower.  Arches,  pergolas,  and  verandahs 
are  all  very  effective  when  covered  with  suitable 
Roses,  such  as  Aglaia,  a  gem  when  established, 
yellow  in  colour  ;  Mme.  d'Arblay,  a  double  white 
Musk  hybrid  ;  Rosa  arvensis,  single  white ; 
Flora,  an  evergreen  rosy  flesh,  an  old  favourite, 
and  still  one  of  the  best;  F^licite  Perp^tue, 
evergreen,  creamy  white ;  and  Euphrosyne, 
rose-pink.  In  warmer  situations,  on  walla  and 
houses,  the  more  tender  varieties,  such  as 
Mar(5chal  Niel  and  the  climbing  varieties  of  Teas, 
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AMONG  THE  SWEET  PEAS. 
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one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular  annual  plant  in  cultivation 
n  our  gardenn.  Acid  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  Every  season  does  not 
biing  the  same  success  or  the  same 
failure,  but  it  requires  a  vast  number  of  the  latter 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  man  who  has  once 
entered  seriously  upon  the  growth  of  this  charm- 
ing flower.  Give  him  a  moiety  of  success  in  the 
first  season,  and  he  will  never  let  a  feason  pass 
without  having  a  certain  number  of  rows  or 
clumps  iu  his  garden. 

And  it  is  this  unwavering  allegiance  or  enthu- 
siasm that  we  want,  especially  in  a  season  like 
the  present,  when  the  weather  has  been  distinctly 
peculiar  in  its  capriciousness.  There  were  weeks 
of  nice  growing  weather  followed  b}'  a  long  spell 


including  Devoniensis  and  Niphetos,  can  be 
grown.  For  a  norlh  wall  there  is  no  more  suit- 
able plant  than  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 

WicHUKAiANA  Roses. 
Essentially  of  a  trailing  habit  of  growth,  this 
plant  carpets  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  dark 
shiny  green  foliage.  The  tj'pe  flowers  in  August; 
the  varieties  from  it,  however,  flower  rather 
earlier.  They  are  excellent  for  covering  banks, 
and  for  the  front  of  the  taller  growers.  Some 
make  useful  climbers,  of  which  Dorothy  Perkins 
is  an  excellent  example  ;  but  this  seems  destined 
to  be  superseded  by  Lidy  Giy,  so  finely  shown 
4t  the  Temple  Gardens. 

WiLu  Garden. 
Many  unsightly  plots  of  ground  can  often  be 
turned  to  excellent  use  as  a  wild   Rose  garden. 
No  better  example  of  this  is  required   than  the 
Rose  dell  at   Kew,  near  the  Pagoda.     On  the 
site  of  what  I  believe  was  once  a,  gravel  pit  and 
rubbish  heap  has  been  formed  a  veritable  para- 
dise of    Roses.      Irregular  terraces   have   been 
built  up   on 
either    side, 
with    old    tree 
stumps    placed 
roots    upper- 
most.    A  grass 
path     some 
12  feet  in  width 
winds   through 
the    centre,    as 
well  as  two  side 
paths      leading 
into   it.      Here 
huge  masses  of 
such    sorts    as 
Flora,    Psyche, 
Crimson    Ram- 
bler, Dorothy 
Perkins, 
Thoresbyana, 
Fellenberg,    R. 
moschata,    and 
heaps  of  others 
can   be  seen  in 
all  their  glory. 

Cultivation. 

One  great 
thing  in  the 
successful  culti- 
vation of  Roses 
is  to  have  good 
soil  to  start 
with.  Novem- 
ber ia  one  of  the 
best  months  for 
planting.  Cut 
back  the  follow- 
ing spring  after 
planting  to 
obtain  a  good 
groundwork  on 
which  to  start. 
The      majority 

will  require  little  pruning  after  the  first  year,  i  of  dry,  harsh,  north-east  winds  which  sapped  the 
thinning  out  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Cut  ,  energy  of  plant  and  man  ;  then  came  a  heat-wave 
out  the  weak  growths,  and  remove  some  of  j  with  the  temperature  at  anything  from  100"  to 
the  older  ones  if  the  bushes  become  very  thick.  |  I'JO"  ;  night-frosts  of  more  or  less  severity 
This^ should    be    done   soon   after    flowering   to ;  afforded   a   change.     After   all   these   variations 

came  the  rain,  which  did  an  immensity  of  good 
in  the  home  and  southern  counties,  but  scrupu- 
lously avoided  the  midland,  eastern,  and  some 
extreme  western  counties  a  little  longer.  No, 
the  season  has  not  been  as  favourable  as  one 
would  like  to  see ;  but  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
Lady  Binning  sends  a  charming  photograph  I  P'e°ty,  for  the  plants  have  passed  capitally  '■ 
showing  the  wild  Apple  tree  on  the  banks  of  ,  through  their  varied  trials,  and  are  producing 
the  River  Eden,  near  Mellerstain,  in  Berwick-  I  ^Tu  "'I"  '°  proiase  abundance, 
shire.      This  illustration  shows  one  of  the  I  ,„^^?ff  ,.''Th  ^^^^'     "P^appily.    numerous  [ 

and  teaches  the  lesson  that  the  beauty  of  perfectly  safe  to  ascribe  it  to  the  weather  in  the 
tlowenng  trees  is  lost  when  the  planting  is  [  present  circumstances,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
confined  to  a  crowded  shrubbery.  that  the  supplies  of  food  to  the  plants  have  been 


WILD   APPLE  TREE   IN   BLOOM   ON   THE   BANKS   Of   THE  RIVER   EDEN,    BERWICKSHIRE. 

(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  Lady  Binninij.) 


allow  free  access  of  air  to  ripen  the  growths. 

A.  OSBORN. 


THE    WILD    APPLE. 


cut  off,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  some 
plants  to  throw  their  buds.  The  weather,  I 
know,  cannot  always  be  justifiibly  blamed  (or 
this  trouble,  but  it  is  just  as  good  a  stand-by 
when  Sweet  Peas  fail  or  when  Roses  or  Chrysan- 
themums fall  below  our  expectations. 

Bud  dropping  is  as  frequently  due  to  over- feeding 
as  it  is  to  the  weather,  there  being  many  persons 
who  apparently  think  that  to  give  Sweet  Peas 
too  much  food  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  To 
rush  things  along  at  the  last  moment  all  sorts 
of  stuff  are  used,  and  the  strength  of  these 
increases  with  the  inexperience  of  the  growers, 
instead  of  the  reverse  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
under  this  treatment  things  move  rapidly,  but  it 
is  almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  throwing 
oft  the  buds.  Then  the  grower  anathematises 
the  weather ! 

As  far  as  I  have  seen  plants  grown  from 
autumn-sown  seeds  have  done  remarkably  well, 
and  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  this  form  of 
culture  should  secure  far  more  supporters  among 

the  amateur 
fraternity. 
There  are  dis- 
advantages, of 
course,  but  the 
compensations 
are  rich.  The 
autumn  sower 
has  mice  and 
birds  and  slugs 
to  contend 
with,  but  so 
also  has  he  in 
spring,  and, 
after  all,  such 
troubles  were 
made  to  be 
overcome,  and 
in  this  the  de- 
termined cul- 
tivator seldt'Oi 
fails  entirely. 
As  a  general 
rule  I  have 
given  up  regard- 
ing slugs  as 
enemies  of 
Sweet  Pea 
growers,  and 
am  gradually 
coming  to  look 
upon  them  as 
benefactors,  for 
they  thin  out 
the  plants. 
Notwithstand- 
ing the  way 
that  writers 
have  hammered 
away  at  l  he 
necessity  lor 
thin  sowing,  it 
is  still  common 
to  find  ten 
plants  where  there  should  only  be  one.  Therein 
lies  the  value  of  the  slug,  who  manages  to  eat 
a  few  before  the  wrathful  cultivator  puts  a 
sudden  end  to  his  career.  Thick  seeding  and 
neglect  of  thinning  have  to  answer  for  many 
evils. 

The  charm  of  the  Sweet  Pea  lies  not  alone 
in  its  remarkable  adaptability  to  culture  under 
practically  any  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
but  to  the  persistence  with  which  properly 
managed  plants  will  bloom.  One  would  not 
like  to  aflSrm  that  the  flowers  from  old  rows  or 
clumps  are  as  fine  as  those  from  plants  just 
coming  into  the  first  cutting,  but  they  are  still 
excellent  for  buttonholes  and  home  decoration. 
It  is  at  these  stages  that  we  get  the  full  value  of 
special  feeding.  As  has  repeatedly  been  said, 
any  convenient  liquid  manure  can  be  employed, 
but  there  should  always  be  alternations  of  pure 
water,  so  as  to  ensure  sweetness  in  the  soil.    Njt 
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only  have  we  to 
attend  to  this, 
but  also  to  pick- 
iag,  so  as  to 
force  the  plants 
to  concentrate 
theirenergyupou 
flower  produc- 
tion, and  not 
permit  it  to  be 
diverted  towards 
the  development 
of  seeds.  Con- 
tinued flori- 
ferousnessis  sub- 
stantially aided 
by  surface  hue- 
ings  or  good 
mulchings  of 
short  manure, 
the  latter  being 
preferable,  as 
they  provide 
food  as  well  as  conserve 
ture  in  the  soil. 

Horace  J.  Wright. 
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CELOSIAS    FOR    POTS 
AND    BORDERS. 

CELOSIA  PYRAMI- 
DALIS  when  well 
grown  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  a  greenhouse. 
In  the  early  stages  of 
growth  a  rather  warm 
temperature  is  necessary,  but 
after  attaining  maturity,  or  the 
full  development  of  the  flower, 
a  cool  temperature  is  best. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  a 
period  these  plants  will  retain 
their  full  beauty  if  kept  in  good 
health.  I  have  thrown  away 
plants  in  autumn  to  make  room 
for  other  kinds  which  were  really 
very  fresh  and  bright.  I  have 
never  tried  to  keep  the  plumes  in 
a  cut  state,  but  do  not  doubt  that 
they  could  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time  in  vases. 

Good  seeds  quickly  germinate, 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  a  pot  well  drained 
with  clean  crocks  and  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
even  thoroughly  decayed  leaf-soil  and  sand 
will  do. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  bottom-heat  at 
command  sow  the  seeds  early  in  spring,  in 
the  absence  of  bottom-heat  defer  the  sowing 
until  late  in  the  season.  The  results  will  be 
more  satisfactory  if  this  is  done  where  cool 
treatment  has  to  be  given  right  from  the 
beginning. 

The  seeds  are  small,  hard,  and  dark 
coloured.  Bury  them  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  plunge  the  pot  in 
sawdust,  Cocoanut  fibre,  or  ashes  up  to  its 
rim,  and  do  not  place  any  glass  or  paper 
over  the  pot  so  that  the  seeds  may  germinate 
and  appear  above  the  soil  in  the  dark.  This 
is  not  necessary.  I  like  to  have  the  young 
seedlings  exposed  to  the  full  light  from  the 
first,  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  drawing 
up  the  tender  plants  too  weakly. 

The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  rich, 
chiefly  composed  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  fine  soil 
should  be  sifted  out  of  the  loam,  only  the 
fibrous  part  being  retained,  and  its  place 
taken  by  sweet  leaf-mould.  To  these  two 
add  some  very  coarse  sand  and    an  8-inch 


potful  of  dried  cow  or  horse  manure  to  each 
bushel  of  compost. 

Pots  3h  inches  in  diameter  are  the  most 
suitable  lor  the  first  potting.  The  insidfs 
must  be  quite  clean  and  the  pottin^soil 
slightly  warmed.  Preserve  every  bit  of  root 
found  attached  to  the  seedlings,  and  only 
press  the  compost  lightly  around  the  roots. 
Still  retain  the  young  plants  in  a  warm 
temperature  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and 
maintain  a  medium  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  house.      Rapid   growth  should   be   the 

aim  of  the  cul- 
tivator. Gene- 
rally, the  young 
seedlings  early 
fchow  the  colour 
of  the  forth- 
coming plumes, 
but  if  they  do 
not  at  the  first 
potting  they 
will  at  the 
second.  A 
check  to  growth 
must  not  occur 
or  the  plumes 
will  prema- 
turely form. 
Very  1  arge 
plumes  and  few 
leaves  are  not  desirable  ;  a  good  specimen  is 
one  which  bears  fairly  large,  bright  plumes 
amidst  a  wealth  of  leaves. 

A  similar  compost  should  again  be  used 
for  the  second  and  third  repottings,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  soot;  and 
the  soil  should  be  vressed  down  more  firmly 
around  the  roots.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from 
red  spider  by  occasional  syringings  with  te).id 
water,  and  "feed  the  plants,  too.  Through- 
out the  summer  and  early  autumn  their 
beauty  should  be  enjoyed  in  the  greenhou.-e. 
For  bedding-out  Celosias  are  finding  much 
favour. 

Good  as  the  colours  are  under  glass,  they 
are  richer  in  the  open  air.  During  the 
past  summer  two  large,  round  beds  occupied 
by  these  plants  have  been  admired  by  all 
who  saw  them.  Other  kinds  of  bedding- 
plants,  though  good,  were  outclassed  by 
these  brilliant  subjects.  The  plan  to  follow 
is  to  grow  the  plants  well  in  pots  nnd 
transfer  them  to  the  beds  in  May.      Avon. 


A    NEW   VALnABLE   HARDY  FLOWEE  (ASTER 
SVB-CMRUhEXSa). 

(Given  an  award  cf  merit  by  the  Royal  HorticuUmal 
Society  recently.) 


NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS. 

A  SHOWY  BORDER  PLANT. 

A  STER    SUB-CtERULEUS    is    a 
/\  valuable  early   summer-flowering 

/  \        border  plant  with  large  flowers, 

L \       the  ray  florets  being  rich  bluish 

1  V  mauve,  and  the  disc  yellow.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  and  attractive 
flower,  and  has  been  finely  shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.,  on  several  occasions  recently.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  this  Aster 
an  award  of  merit  at  their  last  meeting.  It 
has  been  confounded  with  A.  diplostephioides, 
but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  though  with 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and  free- 
dom of  bloom  they  have  much  in  common. 
A.  diplostephiiides  has  a  purplish  centre, 
but  in  A.  sub-coeruleus  it  is  a  beautiful  rich 
yellow,  which  sets  off  the  mauve  colour  of 
the  florets  to  perfection.  T. 
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GARDENING     FOR      BSGINNSRS, 


TYING  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND 
PLANTS. — While  a  certain  amount 
of  tying  is  very  necessary  in  a  garden, 
and  is  beneficial  when  properly 
carried  out,  it  can  easily  be  made  to 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  illustra- 
tions show  the  evil  effects  of  ties  which  have 
been  made  too  tight,  and  so  have  cut  into  the 
branches.  Care  is  needed  when  nailing  fruit 
trees,  Roses,  and  climbers  to  walls  by  means  of 
shreds,  so  that  each  shoot  has  sufficient  room  to 
develop  properly.  In  tying  fruit  or  other  trees 
and  shrubs  to  stakes  with  wire  or  shreds  or  thick 
string  a  piece  of  rubber  should  first  be  placed 
around  the  stem  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  cut 
by  the  tie.  The  material  used  should  be  tied 
twice  round  the  stake  so  that  it  will  not  move. 
The  stakes  should  be  driven  firmly  in  the  ground, 
otherwise  they  will  sway  about  in  the  wind  and 
loosen  the  tree,  thereby  preventing  the  latter 
from  gaining  a  firm  root-hold. 
The  great  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
when  tying  shoots,  and  espe- 
cially young  ones,  is  that  they 
must  be  allowed  room  to  grow, 
and  the  tie  or  shred  must  be  left 
sufficiently  loose  for  the  pur- 
pose. Considerable  damage  is 
often  done  to  youn^  shoots  that 
grow  very  quickly,  such  as  those 
of  the  Vine,  Peach,  Plum,  Ro-e, 
and  shrubs  against  walh  or  on 
trellises  by  neglecting  to  allow 
room  for  development  when 
tying  them  up.  One  of  the  evil 
effects  of  tight  ties  is  shown 
in  the  third  illustration,  which 
represents  a  branch  afflicted 
with  the  malady  known  as 
gumming. 


Some  Beautiful  Ivies  — The 
Ivy  in  any  and  every  form  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  which  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  as 
new  forms  are  evolved.  Both 
the  gresn  and  variegated  forms 
make  beautiful  edgings  to  beds, 
and  they  look  best  when  of  con- 
siderable width.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  plants  to  propagate 
from  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  at  any  time  in  the  shade, 
either  under  glass  or  outside, 
and  in  nurseries  the  delicate  variegated  kinds  are 
commonly  grafted  on  roots  of  the  Irish  Ivy. 
It  may  be  used  to  cover  screens  in  rooms,  and  the 
variegated  kinds  are  splendid  for  the  front  of 
window-boxes.  Ivies  are  so  easily  grown  that 
one  wonders  they  are  still  so  expensive  in  pots, 
when  one  wants  plants  of  a  particular  kind 
to  cover  a  wall.  It  is  true  it  will  take  several 
years  to  form  a  well-developed  plant  in  a  pot, 
and  the  time  has  to  be  paid  for.  In  many 
nurseries  Ivies  are  grown  through  the  early 
stages  under  glass,  and  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  the  glass-grown  plants  are  very  noticeable.  The 
large  -  leaved  kinds  make  beautiful  pyramids 
trained  to  stout  stakes.  Such  kinds  as  dentata 
and  rcegneriana  are  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  small- leaved  varieties. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

spring,  and  for  Eome  time  after  making  new 
growth,  but  the  older  leaves  are  pale  green.  | 
Purpurea  is  very  distinct,  and  when  one  has  a  ' 
mass  of  it  the  leaves  are  useful  for  mixing  with 
flowers  in  winter  when  other  good  foliage  is  not 
so  common.  Caenwoodiana  has  single  wiry ' 
growth  with  neat  foliage,  and  clings  closely  to 
walls  or  other  supports.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest 
plants,  too,  to  form  edgings  to  walks,  as  the  growth 
does  not  require  much  trimming.  The  Ivy  is  the 
only  plant  that  will  thrive  and  be  happy  under 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  and  our 
small-leaved  native  species  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  not 
had  much  to  do  with  it  that  Ivy  on  walls  makes 
them  damp.  Ivy  may  kill  trees,  but  unless 
neglected  it  will  not  make  a  wall  damp.  To  keep 
Ivy  in  trim  on  walls  it  should  be  cut  in  close  with 
the  shears  early  in  March,  and  when  that  attention 
is  given  annually  it  will  make  a  damp  wall  dry. 
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The  beat  evergreen  Ivi/  to  my  mind  is  Emerald 
Gem.  It  has  the  dark  green  lint  of  the  Irish 
Ivy  without  its  coarseness  of  leaf  and  growth. 
The  best  variegated  kind  for  covering  a  wall 
outside  or  a  screen  indoors  is  Maderiensis 
Tariegata.      Gold    Cloud   is    very    beautiful    in 


EVIL   EFFECTS   OF  TYING   WITH   WIRE   AND  TIGHT  SHREDS. 


Hose  Lamarque. — This  is  a  beautiful  Rose  for 
bouquet  work  when  grown  under  glass  without 
fire-heat.  It  is  an  old  variety,  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are  beautiful  when 
in  bud.  It  is  also  good  outside  on  a  warm  wall, 
sheltered  with  a  few  sprays  of  Bracken  during  a 
severe  winter.  It  does  not  grow  so  freely  as  the 
Dijon  Teas,  but  every  shoot  produces  flowers. 

Some  Campanulas. — What  lovely  groups  the 
Peach-leaved  Bell-flowers  make  at  this  season, 
and  the  flowers  having  long  stout  stems  are  so 
good  for  cutting.  There  are  double- flowered 
forms  of  both  the  blue  and  white,  but  I  like  the 
singles  best.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  taste. 
They  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  one  place  if  fine 
spikes  of  flowers  are  wanted,  and  the  soil  for 
these  strong-growing  Campanulas  should  be  well 
broken  up  and  manured. 


Madonna  Lilies. — These  are  doing  better  with 
us  this  season  than  we  have  bad  them  for  some 
time.  They  dislike  removal,  and  the  bulbs  should 
not  be  covered  deeply.     If  it  is  necessary   to 


transplant  do  it  in  August  as  soon  as  the  old 
flower-stems  are  ripe.  We  have  them  in  full 
sunshine  and  also  partially  shaded.  All  are  good. 
If  they  are  to  be  planted  in  heavy  land  work  in 
some  grit  round  the  bulbs. 

Pyrethrums  for  Vase  Decoration. — Both  single 
and     double      Pyrethrums     provide     excellent 
material  for  vases,  bowls,  and  other  receptacles, 
and  although  largely  grown  in  most  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  not  so  often  used  as  they  deserve  to 
be.      Many   colours   are  available,  pure    white, 
yellow,   crimson,    carmine,    purple,    amaranth, 
rose,  blush,  and  many  intermediate  shades.  Those 
of  the  palest  tones  serve  the  purpose  of  making  dis- 
plays under  natural  light,  those  of  the  deeper  and 
richer  shades  of  colour,  in  which  that  of  carmine 
may  be  instanced,  provide  a  most  glorious  array  of 
colour  under  artificial  light.     The  flower  has  a 
long    stout    footstalk,    so    that    the    matter  of 
arrangement  in   a  vase  or  any 
other    vessel  of    large    size  is 
simple.    The  foliage  can  be  uted 
for  some  of  the  smaller  recep- 
tacles, in  which,  of  course,  the 
effect    is    very    beautiful,   but 
where  a  good  length  of  stem  is 
necessary,    as    in   the  case    of 
large  vases,  other  foliage  must 
be    sought   for.      Foliage   of    a 
hardy  kind  may   be  used,  and 
prettily  tinted  pieces  of  Horn- 
beam will  be  found  useful  sub- 
stitutes,  and   there    are  many 
other  useful  subjects  of  which 
the     hedgerows     provide      an 
abundant  supply.  We  prefer  to 
arrange  the  single  and  double 
flowers  in  separate  vases  ;  but 
pleasing  contrasts  may  be  made 
by  their  use  in  association  with 
one  another. 

Foam  Flower  (  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia). — When  spring  is  joining 
hands  with  early  summer,  one 
of  the  best  plants  is  the  Foam 
Flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia).  It 
is  at  home  in  any  cool,  rather 
moist,  half  shady  position  in 
rich,  light  soil,  and  delights  in 
a  vegetable  mould  of  which 
rotten  wood  forms  the  staple. 
OOMMING.  It  is  a  beauti  ful  thing  t  hat  should 

be  in  every  garden,  and  a 
charming  companion  to  Myosoti8dissitiBora,while 
its  leaves  persist  throughout  the  winter  taking  on 
from  autumn  onwards  a  fine  red  colouring.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Heucheras. 

History  of  the  Sweet  Pea. — This  beautiful  and 
now  variable  hardy  annual  is  found  wild  in  Italy, 
near  Naples,  and  also  in  Sicily,  and  there  is  a 
coloured  illustration  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  published  in  1787,  t.  60. 
At  that  time  only  two  varieties  were  known 
besides  the  type,  viz.,  the  Painted  Lady  Pea, 
red,  white,  and  rose-coloured,  and  another  with 
pure  white  flowers.  The  type  as  figured  by 
Curtis    has    a  dark  crimson-maroon    standard, 

'  lilao  petals,  wide  spread,  and  delicately  veined, 
while  the  keel  is  pale  rose,  and  there  are  only 
two  flowers  shown  on  the  stalk.  Curtis 
remarks  that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  more 
generally  cultivated  than  the  Sweet  Pea,"  and 

j  he  notes  also  "  that  it  is  not  very  tender,  since 
seedlings  reared  in  autumn  frequently  survive 
our  winters."     He  recommends  both  autumnal 

i  and  spring  sowings  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  sheltered 
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in  hot-bed  frames  for  early  blooming,  as  well  as 
in  the  open  borders.  He  says  "  that  pot  culture 
was  a  common  practice  of  the  gardeners,  who 
raise  them  for  the  London  markets,  in  which 
they  are  in  great  request."  The  Sweet  Pea  came 
into  notice  in  England  about  the  year  1701,  the 
first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Phillips 
says,  "  when  it  blossomtd,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  celebrated  garden  of  Dr.  Uvedale,  at 
Enfield,  in  Essex,  where  Petiver  first  saw  it  with 
Dr.  Plukenet,  and  soon  afterwards  it  appeared  in 
the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  and  elsewhere 
around  London. 

Sweet  Peas,  Autumn  Sown. — Many  hardy 
annuals  are  much  the  better  for  autumn  sowing. 
They  seem  to  gain  immense  strength  during  their 
slow  progress  in  the  winter  months,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  when  it  has  made  its  full 
growth  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  is  only 
equalled  by  the  size  and  quality  of  the  bloom. 
But  in  no  annual  garden  plant  is  the  gain  of 
autumn  sowing  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  Sweet 
Pea.  For  instead  of  having  to  wait  till  July 
for  the  crop  of  bloom,  the  autumn-sown  plants 
are  in  full  flower  in  the  earliest  days  of  June, 
and  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  longer 
stalked  than  on  those  sown  in  spring,  and  much 
more  welcome  as  the  only  thing  of  the  climbing 
Pea  kind  then  in  bloom.  Perhaps  the  seedlings 
would  not  be  sure  to  stand  the  winter  in  the 
colder  parts  of  our  islands,  and  even  south  of 
London  a  very  cold  winter  may  now  and 
then  destroy  them ;  but  the  advantage  of 
securing  this  fine  early  bloom  in  most  years 
is  well  worth  the  risk  of  an  occasional  loss. 
The  Peas  are  sown  in  a  shallow  trench,  in 
a  double  zigzag  line,  giving  each  plenty  of  room, 
not  less  than  3  inches  from  Pea  to  Pea.  They 
will  be  about  4  inches  high  to  stand  the  winter. 
If  unusually  cold  weather  comes  a  protection  of 
Spruce  boughs  or  anything  suitable  can  be  used. 
When  they  are  making  strong  growth  in  spring 
they  can  be  slightly  earthed  up  and  are  much 
benefited  by  some  not  over  strong  manure  water. 

Balearic  Sandwort  (Arenaria  balearicaj. — For 
clothing  the  cool  base  of  rockwork  no  plant  of 
low  stature  is  more  satisfactory  than  this  little 
Sandwort.  It  runs  into  the  joints  and  over  the 
prominences  almost  like  a  coat  of  thick  green 
paint,  so  closely  does  it  cling  and  so  clearly  does 
it  show  the  form  of  the  stone  beneath,  while  in 
early  June  its  hosts  of  little  flowers,  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  deck  it  with  sheets  of 
purest  white.  It  readily  sows  itself,  and  in  a 
year's  time  a  chance  seed  will  grow  into  a  pretty 
tuft. 

Getting  Bid  of  Ants, — To  get  rid  of  ants  use 
some  weak  ammonia  frequently.  Round  the 
walls  place  some  sweet  liquid,  such  as  treacle,  or 
beer  and  sugar,  near  the  stems  of  the  trees  ; 
they  will  forsake  the  later  for  the  liquid.  In 
winter  remove  loose  top  soil,  burn  it,  and  replace 
with  new. 

The  Cantaloup  Melon.  —  This  Melon  used  to 
be  a  good  deal  grown  in  most  gardens  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  The  flavour  was  always  good 
when  well  ripened.  I  expect  one  reason  why  it 
disappeared  was  that  it  was  too  large  for  one 
dinner  party,  and  a  cut  Melon  loses  its  flavour 
and  cannot  be  served  up  a  second  time  for 
dessert.  The  Cantaloup  Melon  is  still  grown  for 
the  English  market  by  foreigners,  who  send  it 
over  in  large  numbers.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
the  flavour  is  good  when  well  ripened.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  Melons  and  want  a  large  fruit 
might  give  it  a  trial. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees.  —  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  and  Pears  on  the  Quince  must  be 
mulched  with  manure  to  nourish  the  roots. 
Being  near  the  surface  they  are  depending  upon 
the  help  given,  and  if  the  weather  continues 
dry  and  hot  watering  may  be  necessary.     If  the 


trees  are  much  crowded  with  fruit  (and  these 
surface-rooting  trees,  if  properly  cared  for, 
generally  bear  freely),  a  good  many  of  the  small 
fruits  should  be  taken  off.  Plums  are  not, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  heavy  crop  this 
season,  as,  though  there  was  plenty  of  blossom, 
the  frosty  winds  thinned  them.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  thin  Plums  if  crowded. 

Parsley  Jor  Winter. — The  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Parsley  in 
some  position  where  it  can  be  easily  covered  when 
the  cold  weather  comes.  Sow  thinly  in  moistened 
drills,  and  thin  to  6  inches  apart.  Thinnings 
may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  to  come  in 
for  use  in  the  early  spring,  when  Parsley  is 
always  scarce.  Parsley  sown  now  has  not  the 
same  tendency  to  run  to  seed  as  the  spring-sown 
plants. 

Double  Cropping. — Where  many  Potatoes  are 
grown  it  may  be  necessary  to  plant  Greens  or 
perhaps  sow  Turnips  between  the  rows  of 
Potatoes.  When  Potatoes  are  planted  3  feet 
apart  no  great  barm  is  done  if  Brussels  Sprouts 
or  Broccoli  are  planted  between  the  rows.  It  is 
mainly  a  question  of  deep  culture  and  manuring. 
It  is  useless  double  cropping  on  poor  land,  and 
after  the  Greens  come  off  Celery  or  late  Peas  may 
follow. 

Young  Horn  Carrots.  —  These  are  always 
appreciated,  and  should  be  sownin  succession  from 
February  till  the  firtt  week  in  July.  The  earliest 
sowingsshouldbemadeonmild  hot-beds  in  Januar}' 
or  February,  covered  with  glass.  The  outside 
sowing  should  take  place  in  February,  and  later  on 
a  warm  border.  The  last  sowings  for  winter  use 
are  being  made  now,  and  should  be  protected  in 
winter  by  Bracken,  as  the  roots  keep  best  in  the 
ground.  Horn  Carrots  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
drills  8  inches  or  9  inches  apart.  Very  little 
thinning  is  required,  as  the  roots  are  fit  to  use 
when  quite  young. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 
A  TTENTION   must  now  be  paid  to  raising  variom 
/\         perennials  from  seed.  This,  in  many  cases,  is  the 

Z_i        most  etfective  method  of  maintaining  the  vigour 

I  \^  of  the  plants  and  produdng  finer  flowers  and 
in  greater  number.  Happilj',  many  families 
come  fairly  true  from  seed.  In  order  to  get  strong  plants 
that  will  pass  safely  through  the  winter  unprotected  and 
bloom  Batiafactoriiy  the  following  summer  and  autumn, 
DO  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing.  Among  plants  that 
should  be  thus  raised  are 

Delphinidms.— Prepare  beds  in  the  reserve  ground  by 
well  breaking  up  the  soil— a  fairly  heavy  loam  it  available. 
Drill  in  the  seeds  thinly,  covering  lightly  and  watering  as 
occasion  demands.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  slug, 
for  this  pest  has  a  particular  liking  for  succulent  seedlings 
of  these  Larkspurs,  and  will  quickly  clear  a  bed  as  the 
tiny  plants  appear  above  ground  if  not  unceasingly 
watched.  Dress  liehtly  with  soot  and  wood  ashes  occa- 
sionally while  moist,  and  shade  slightly  from  bright  sun- 
shine until  the  plants  are  well  up  and  have  formed  the 
rough  leaf.  They  will  then  be  stronger  to  withstand  the 
heat. 

Pyrethkums  should  also  he  treated  on  the  same  lines, 
and  so  should 

Campanula  pyramidahs  and  similar  subjects.  These 
classes  of  plants,  forming  as  they  do  an  imptprtant  part  in 
many  a  heibaceous  border,  and  producing  fine  and  suc- 
cessive bloom  and  effect,  should  not  be  neglected  and  a 
season  lost  through  nut  paying  timely  attention  to  sowing. 
All  floweiing  stems  of  Delphiniums  and  Pyie thrums  should 
be  cut  down  as  fast  as  the  blooming  is  over.  Well  water 
the  plants,  and  feed  them  liberally  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  an  acceptable  second  crop  of  bloom  during  late 
autumn.  The  same  applies  to  many  other  early-flowering 
perennials. 

Sweet  Peas.— Go  over  these  frequently,  picking  off 
faded  blooms  and  pods  as  fast  as  they  form,  lopping  a 
strong  growth  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to 
induce  branching  and  a  succession  of  bloom.  Keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water,  adding  a  handful  of  guauo  or 
some  quick-acting  fertiliser  occasionally,  and  tie  up  any 
growths  inclined  to  sprawl  about  and  push  their  way  out 
between  the  sticks. 

The  Seed-BKD  containing  Wallflowers  and  other  bien- 
nials must  be  kept  moist  to  encourage  free  genuinatiOD, 


and  the  tender  seedlings  as  they  appear  should  be  shaded 
for  a  few  hours  every  day  during  the  prevalence  of  heat 
and  drought. 

At  the  present  much  time  and  labour  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  watering,  syringing,  and  mulching  recently- 
planted  stock  and  old-established  plants  or  clumps  that 
are  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  foliage  or  flowers,  or  both. 
The  latter,  if  dry,  will  require  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
moisten  the  ball  of  roots  and  soil  thoroughly,  and  if  the 
plants  are  to  benefit  fully  by  the  application  it  must  be  a 
thorough  one.  Subsequent  sprinklings  and  syringing  of 
leaves  and  stems  are  very  helpful  in  arresting  rapid 
evaporation  and  freshening  up  plants  in  distress. 

The  Gardem,  Tan-y-bwlck,  North  Wales.     J.  ROBERT0. 
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Malmaison  Carnations.— As  the  plants  pass  out  of 
flower  select  some  of  the  best  shaped  one  and  two  year  old 
ones  for  growing  on.  Hemove  all  flower-spikes  and  dead 
leaves.  Pot  on,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam  (taking  great  care  that  it  is  free  from  wireworm),  one 
part  leaf-mould  and  dried  cow  manure,  adding  mortar 
rubble  and  coarse  sand  sufBcient  to  keep  it  open.  Use 
clean  pots  and  good  drainage.  See  that  the  balls  of  the 
plants  are  moist,  and  pot  fairly  firm.  Stand  the  plants  in 
a  cold  frame  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Syringe 
the  plants  morning  and  evening  on  hot  days,  and  water 
sparingly  till  the  roots  are  entering  the  new  soil.  Layering 
can  also  be  proceeded  with  as  the  plants  become  available. 
A  very  suitable  place  for  the  operation  is  in  a  frame  where 
bedding  Calceolarias  and  such-like  plants  have  been  grow- 
ing during  the  winter,  the  soil  being  very  sandy.  Just 
round  the  layer  a  little  flnely-sifted  soil  may  be  placed,  in 
which  leaf  -  mould  predominates.  Layer  only  strong, 
vigorous  shoots.  It  is  better  to  place  the  taller  plants  on 
their  sides  than  to  plant  the  balls  deeply.  Shade  the 
frame  for  a  lime.  Little  water  will  be  netded  at  the  root 
for  a  week  or  two,  syringing  overhead  several  times  a  day 
being  sufficient. 

Plants  Standing  Outside.  —The  chief  object  in 
placing  pot  plants  outside  is  to  obtain  strong,  firm,  well- 
ripened  growth  for  flowering.  Spray  the  plants  overhead 
morning  and  evening  with  the  garden  engine  during  dry 
weather.  If  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  an  ordinary 
garden  syringe  can  be  used.  This  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  also  checks  the  attacks  of  insects, 
especially  red  spider.  Assist  the  Azalea  indica  vars.  not 
repotted  with  a  little  soot  water.  Use  rain  water  for  hard- 
woodtd  plants,  especially  Ericas  and  Epacris.  Avoid  over- 
crowding the  plants.  Support  with  stakes  any  growths  at 
all  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  wind.  With  such  a  variable 
climate  growers  aie  never  certain  of  fine  weather  or  the 
absence  of  cutting  winds. 

General  Kemarrs.— Sow  a  batch  of  Schizanthus  seed 
for  late  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering.  Encourage 
the  growth  of  young  Bouvardias.  Sturdy  plants  will  be 
found  very  useful  after  the  older  plants  have  finished 
flowering.  Pot  on  the  young  Gardenias  into  6-inch  pots. 
These  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  flowering  them  in  the 
first  year.  Cut  Hydrangea  Hortensia  plants  back  after 
flowering,  and  place  in  a  house  where  a  little  warmth  and 
moisture  can  be  given.  Repot  if  necessary  when  the 
growths  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  give  liquid 
manure  to  the  plants  not  potted.  To  obtain  the  best 
flowers  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  a  warm  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  moisture  are  necessary.  Syringe  several 
times  daily,  and  feed  liberally  with  manure  water.  If  the 
seed  pods  ai  e  kept  picked  off  Fuchsias,  and  occasional  doses 
(if  liquid  manure  given,  they  will  flower  freely  all  the 
summer.  The  later  plants  can  be  given  a  shift  into  a 
largei-sized  pot. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima.— A  few  more  cuttings  may 
he  put  in  if  short  plants  for  furnishing  are  in  demand. 
When  rooted  it  is  necessary  to  admit  air  to  the  propaga- 
ting case  gradually,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  flag,  causing 
them  to  lose  the  leaves,  and  nothing  looks  worse  than 
plants  with  a  few  leaves  and  the  bracts  at  the  top  of  the 
plant. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eew.  A.  OSBOBN. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  Phaljenopsis.— By  this  time  nearly  all  the  green- 
leaved  Phalaiuopsis— as  P.  luddemanniana,  P.  sumatrana, 
P.  violacea,  P.  tetraspis,  P.  Marie,  and  P.  speciosa— will 
have  done  flowering.  Some  of  them  will  continue  to 
bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  the  spikes  after  the  flowers  have  been  open  a  few 
weeka.  S^me  of  the  kinds,  especially  P.  luddemanniana, 
frequently  produce  young  plants  adventitiously  on  their 
old  flower-stems,  therefore  if  it  is  found  desirable  to 
increase  the  stock,  it  is  best  to  cut  off  the  flowers  only, 
leaving  the  spike  whole.  When  the  young  off-shoots  begin 
to  form,  the  spike  may  be  fixed  with  wooden  pegs  around 
the  base  of  the  parent  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  have  become  well  established  and  have  made  a  pair 
of  leaves  of  tht;ir  own,  they  may  be  taken  off  and  treated 
as  separate  individuals.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  fine 
specimen,  these  embryos  may  be  left  on  the  original 
plant.  All  of  the  specie3  mentioned  may  now  be  placed 
in  larger  receptacles  if  necessary,  or  they  may  be  supplied 
with  fresh  material  about  their  roots.  After  root  disturb- 
ance, &c.,  place  the  plants  near  the  roof  glass  in  the 
hottest  division,  and  a  very  shady  position  should  be  given 
them,  as  these  green-leaved  species  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  least  sunshine.  Thrips  sometimes  infest 
the  leaves  of  Phalainopsis,  and  if  unchecked  will  quickly 
disfigure  them.  My  practice  is  to  sponge  the  foliage 
periodically,  whether  there  be  thrips  present  or  not,  with 
clear  rain  water,  as  cleanliness  is  advantageous  towards 
the  successful  cullivation  of  these  plants.    For  further 
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cuUur.l  flirectionaof  Phalaenopsis  eee  the  Orchid  calendar 
for  M  }  13     The  interesting 

CypKii^KinoM  CADDATUii  has  jist  done  (lowering,  and 
the  lilxui  may  now  be  repoUed.  If  healthy  it  will  require 
a  put  two  size^  larger.  Tne  old  compost  shoula  be 
entirely  removed  from  unhealthy  plants,  the  dead  roots 
cut  «'(f,  and  the  plants  put  into  a  put  juat  large  enough  to 
i.old  the  remaining  roots,  using  less  compost  than  for  the 
healthy  specimens.  This  species  ia  not  often  met  with  in 
good  c  mdition,  sometimes  through  too  mhch  heat  and 
i'lsiifticient  air.  Another  mistake  is  to  place  it  in  the 
CaiUeya  house,  where  the  light  is  too  strong  lor  it.  The 
best  po36ible  position  for  it  is  in  a  cool,  shady  corner  of 
the  intermediate  house,  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  a  suitable  temperature.     The  curious 

Uropediom  Lindknii  is  closely  allied  to  the  Cypri- 
pedium  ciudatum,  and  it  should  be  treated  exactly  the 
same.  When  growing  and  rooting  freely  both  plants 
should  have  frequerit  and  liberal  waterings.  The  flowering 
season  of  the  dwarf-growing 

Cypritediums,  asC.  niveum,  C.  bellatuluro,  C.  concolor, 
C.  Godefroyse,  and  the  new  C.  Sanderx  is  now  past,  and 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  repit  thetn  ;  but  those  plants 
that  d<j  not  require  larger  pote,  and  the  drainage  is  in 
good  condition,  the  old  soil  need  only  be  removed  and 
fresh  material  added.  Repotting  should  not  be  done  more 
often  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  roota, 
being  very  brittle,  frequently  snap  otf  by  the  least  touch. 
When  repotting  becomes  needful  do  not  attempt  to  turn 
the  plants  out  uf  their  pots,  but  carefully  break  the  old 
pit,  taking  it  away  piece  by  piece,  and  pick  out  the  old 
curapost.  If  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
drainage,  less  injury  will  be  done  to  the  roots. 
Place  the  whole  mass  into  a  larjer  pot  or  pan,  allowing 
plenty  of  space  to  fill  up  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with 
pieces  of  broken  brick,  limestone,  or  thick  crocks.  The 
collar  of  the  plant  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  adding 
plenty  of  broken  crocks,  and  well  mixing  them  into  the 
soil  to  make  it  more  than  ordinarily  porous.  The  fresh 
material  should  be  made  thoroughly  tlrm  about  the  roots, 
aa  these  have  a  decided  tendency  to  ramble  among  hard 
substances.  The  plants  should  be  suspended,  or  elevated 
from  the  stage,  well  up  to  the  roof  glass  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  those  that  have  recently  been  repotted  will 
require  to  be  watered  very  carefully,  affording  only 
sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  compost  just  moist. 
When  growing  freely  these  plants  delight  in  abundance  of 
water  at  the  root,  and,  instead  of  affording  water  in  the 
usual  way  with  the  wateriug-can,  we  dip  the  pots  nearly  up 
to  the  rim  into  a  pail  of  tepid  rain  water  each  lime  they 
appear  to  be  the  least  dry.  Avoid  water  lodging  in  the 
centre  of  the  growths  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  !t 
sometimes  causes  them  to  decay.  During  the  summer 
months  some  growers  spray  the  foliage  lightly  overhead, 
and  in  some  cases  the  plants  luxuriate  under  such  treat- 
ment, but  much  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  house 
and  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  therein. 

Bur/ord  Gardens,  Dorkitig.  W.  H.  White. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Seasonable  Hints. 
In  many  gardens  in    the  South  and   Midlands  the  first 
blooming  will  be    on  the  wane,  but  in  the  North  they 
should  be  at  about  their  best. 

Where  Roses  are  in  full  bloom  give  liquid  manure. 
Use  the  hoe  freely  as  much  to  aerate  ttie  soil  as  to  check 
weeds.  When  cutting  the  flowers  the  growth  should  be 
spared  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  to  pay  dearly  for 
long  stemmed  Roses  the  next  season,  as  our  plants  receive 
such  a  check  that  they  rarely  recover  satisfactorily. 

Where  long  -  stemmed  flowers  are  required  in 
quantity  some  Manetti  and  seedling  Briar  stocks  should 
be  annually  planted,  and  these  budded  with  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  John  i-aing,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Pharisaer,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  *fec.  Rows  of  such 
sirts  placed  in  the  kitchen  garden  can  be  used  for 
cutting,  and  our  best  decorative  pi  iuts  spared.  Where  the 
plants  have  finished  their  flowering  they  should  be  looked 
over,  and  the  shoots  cut  back  a  few  inches  to  a  nice 
prominent  eye.  If  the  centres  of  the  plants  are  crowded, 
some  of  the  weak  wood  may  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 
A  teaspoonful  of  guano  to  a  plant  will  help  them  con- 
siderably for  a  good  second  display.  The  guano  should  be 
stirred  into  the  soil,  and  if  no  rain  comes  in  two  or  three 
days  give  a  good  watering  with  clear  water,  from  1  gallon 
to  2  gallons  of  water  per  plant,  if  the  soil  will  quickiy 
absorb  it.    Many  of  the 

Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  begin  sending  out 
new  shoots  long  before  the  flrst  bloom  has  developed, 
so  that  practically  they  are  never  at  leU.  This 
second  growth,  however,  will  require  nourishing,  and 
good  waterings  once  a  week  of  liquid  manure  are  ot  great 
benefit.  The  drainlngsfrom  a  heap  of  cowmanurediluted 
with  equal  quantities  of  water  are  very  good.  Tea  Ro=!es 
are  also  partial  to  soot  water,  a  bag  of  which  could  be 
thrown  into  a  barrel  of  water  and  allowed  to  steep  for  a 
few  days.  This  could  be  used  alternately  with  the  cow 
manure,  diluting  it  in  the  same  manner.  All  watering 
should  b  e  done  in  the  evening;  do  not  forget  to  give 
some  to 

RoSEa  ON  walls,  also  to  rambler  Rises  that  are 
nut  actually  in  bloom.  These  latter  beneflt  much  t)y 
lightly  forking  up  the  soil  occisionally.  and  if  much 
exposed  a  thin  mulching  of  manure  should  be  applied. 
The  more  these  rapid-growing  R  )3es  are  lo  >ked  after  the 
lietter  will  they  respond  in  glorious  trmses  of  bloom  and 
healthy  foliage.  Next  month  some  of  the  old  wood 
should  be  removed,  but  we  shall  refer  to  this  again  iu  a 
future  tsaae. 


MlLDKW  miy  he  kept  in  chpck  liy  aulphi-ie  of  pi^tassiuin, 
as  mentiuntd  HI  Thk  Garden  uf  JuriM  2t  last.  Someday 
we  may  have  a  niildew-pn»uf  race  uf  R  -aes,  and  I  am  sure 
rosariaii'i  will  welcome  ihem. 

Roses  B[]DDEd  last  summer  will  be  now  in  iheir 
greatest  beauty  in  ra^ny  gardf-ns.  All  who  contempUte 
exhibiting  Roses  would  do  well  to  plant  a  few  slocks 
each  seas-iu.  Planted  in  February  and  ilarch  upo^i  well- 
dug  land,  flowers  of  the  highest  excellence  are  the  result. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  that  arc  always  best  upon 
"  maidens,"  aa  these  one  year  old  plants  aie  termed.  A 
large  proportion  of  Roses  seen  at  exhibitions  arc  cut  from 
maiden  plants.  This  applies  more  especially  to  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  and  some  Hybrid  Teas.  Ihe  true  Teas  yield 
marvellous  blooms  upon  maiden  standards  or  half 
standards,  and  every  exhibitor  should  have  a  goodly 
number  of  each. 

Budding  the  stocks  will  demand  attention  now.  As  a 
rule  the  stocks  are  ready  before  the  buds.  Should  there 
be  an  opportunity  to  procure  buds  from  pot-grown  plants 
or  from  walls,  standard  Briars  may  be  budded  at 
once.  If  August  happens  to  be  rainless  the^e  stocks 
soon  begin  to  dry  up,  and  the  greatest  success  attends  the 
operation  t.f  budding  when  the  shocks  " run  well,"  7'.e., 
when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely.  Budding  may  be  learnt 
quicker  by  watching  an  (ild  hnnd  at  the  wurk  than  from 
any  printed  directions.  A  few  essential  points  to  remember 
may  be  helpful.  See  that  the  buds  are  ripe.  The  wood 
should  be  firm,  and  the  buds  plump.  If  the  eyes  are 
slightly  on  the  move  it  is  better  than  having  them  too 
dormant.  Growths  that  have  borne  a  flower  which  has 
just  faded  are  about  the  ideal  kind  of  wood.  Do  not  bud 
from  the  long  sappy  flowerless  shoots.  Tea  Roses  start 
very  quickly  to  grow  again,  so  that  one  cannot  always 
wait  for  the  bloom  to  develop.  Cut  the  buds  in  early 
morning  or  evening.  Rem  jve  foliage  at  once,  leaving  a 
small  piece  of  the  leaf  stalk  to  aid  in  the  operation  of 
insertion.  Hold  the  shoot  upside  down  in  the  left  hand. 
Place  the  edge  of  the  knife  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  leaf  stalk,  and  cut  gently  beneath  the  eye, 
then  rend  off  with  the  bark  adhering.  Remove  the  wood 
with  a  jerk,  and  see  that  germ  of  eye  is  intact.  If 
there  be  a  hole  beneath  the  eye  this  bud  has  lost  its 
germ.  Now  place  the  knife  in  the  Briar  shoot  quite 
near  the  main  stem,  and  make  an  upward  cut  just 
to  sever  the  bark.  This  cut  should  he  about  1  inch 
in  length.  A  cross  cut  will  make  the  cut  like  a  letter  T. 
Raise  the  bark  near  the  cross  cut  just  sufficiently  to  slip 
in  the  bud.  The  protruding  piece  of  bark  is  then  removed, 
and  the  bud  hound  up  tightly  with  budding  cotton  or 
raffia.  In  binding  up  leavelhe  leafstalk  looking  outward, 
alsothe  eye  or  bud  should  not  be  covered.  The  other 
parts  of  the  cut  should  be  bound  all  over.  In  three 
week  the  ties  may  loosened,  and  in  about  five  weeks 
removed.  The  Briars  are  left  like  this  until  February. 
IE  the  bud  has  failed,  which  may  readily  be  seen  by  its 
black  appearance,  then  there  will  still  he  time  to  insert 
another  just  above  the  flrst.  Ripe  buds,  stocks  full  of 
aap,  and  tight  binding  are  the  chief  factors  to  success.  Do 
not  bud  in  showery  weather. 

Layering  may  still  be  carried  on.  The  operation  is 
almost  identical  with  Carnation  layering,  only  that  the 
layers  are  placed  slightly  deeper. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Melons —Plants  swelling  their  fruits  will  require  stimu- 
lants if  the  flavour  is  to  be  of  the  best.  Cow  manure  in 
liquid  form  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for  Melons.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  growth  increases  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  frequently  go  over  them  and  cut  out  all 
lateral  growth.  Where  fruit  is  ripening  manure  must  be 
withheld,  and  clear  water  given  only  moderately.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  dry  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  both 
day  and  night.  Plants  in  cold  frames  which  are  in  flower 
will  require  careful  hand  ling  if  an  even  set  of  fiuit  is  to  be 
had.  The  frames  must  never  be  closed  during  this  process. 
Setting  of  the  flowers  must  be  attended  to  daily  at  noon. 
Avoid  over-watering  the  plants,  only  giving  them  sufllcient 
to  prevent  flaggm.;;.  The  end  of  the  present  month  will 
be  late  enough  to  sow  seeds  for  the  last  bitch,  unhsi  they 
are  required  later  than  the  month  of  October,  which  is  very 
unlikely.  The  houses  at  that  date  are,  as  a  rule,  in  demand 
for  something  of  more  value. 

Figs.— A  second  crop  of  fruit  may  be  had  from  the 
earliest  permanent  trees  provided  they  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  free  from  red  spider.  When  the  flisccrop 
is  cleared  the  trees  should  be  vigorously  sj  ringed  hoUi 
morning  and  afternoon.  If  red  spider  is  present  syringe 
two  or  three  times  in  succession  with  an  insecticide.  Stop 
grjwing  shoots  at  one  or  two  j  unts  above  the  fruit.  Cut 
away  weak  spray  and  suckers  which  are  not  required.  As 
a  rule  the  second  crop  produces  far  too  many  fruits  to 
mature  perfectly.  These  should  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  on  a  shoot.  A'\(\  a  little  fresh  mulching  material 
where  the  old  i?  exhausted.  Give  the  rjots  plenty  of 
stimulants,  and  always  encourage  a  moist-growing  atmo- 
sphere while  the  fruits  are  swelling.  Outdoor  trees  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  growth  which  will  need  stopping  and 
regula'ing.  It  is  only  under  very  favourible  ctndiiions 
that  outdoor  Figs  can  be  grown  with  real  success  in  this 
country,  so  thai  timely  attention  to  nuliural  details  is 
essential  if  success  is  to  beaitained.  The  growths  must 
be  thinned  so  that  each  may  have  full  benefit  of  sunshine 
and  air,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  ripened.  Cut  out 
the  lone,  snppy  growths  and  weak  spray,  retaining  Uie 
hard,  shurt-junted  growth.  Do  not  let  the  trees  ai  (T-r 
for  want  of  m'usture  at  the  root.  Diluted  faimy«rd 
drainings  will  creuly  beneflt  old  trees  which  are  carrying 
a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

Outdoor  Vines  — L^ke  the  Fig,  the«e  will  irquire  much 
encouragement  to  mature  the  crop  by  the  tnd  uf  the 


season.  Fruit-hearing  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the 
second  j  »int  behind  the  bunches.  Pinch  the  laterals  to 
one  leHl  and  sti-p  leaditig  sh'jota,  unless  more  extension  is 
desired.  U'yuUie  and  tie  in  the  shoots  in  a  methodical 
manner,  cutting  away  the  weakest  where  they  are  too 
thick.  Li(juid  manure  may  be  given  with  good  results 
after  the  rierries  have  stonfd.  Should  mildew  appear, 
dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

£.   HARRISS. 
Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbagk  —A  sowing  should  now  be  made.  For  early 
winter  use  Winningstadt  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  very 
hardy,  consequently  keeps  growing  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  and,  being  of  compact  habit,  it  occupies  but  little 
space,  and  very  tine  heads  can  be  grown  when  planted  at 
18  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  about  15  inches  from 
plant  to  plant.  This  Cabbage  has  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  btandhis;  well  after  it  has  completed  its 
growth.  R'setteColewort  is  another  flne  Cabbage  for  late 
use,  but  in  some  localities  is  reputed  to  be  a  little  more 
tender  than  the  ftrat-named  variety,  and  on  this  account 
it  should  be  used  when  it  has  finished  growing.  It  has 
compact  heads  of  faultless  table  quality. 

Parsley.— For  garnishing  and  other  purposes  a  good 
sowing  of  this  he>b  should  now  be  made  for  winter  use. 
Choose  a  plot  of  ground  that  is  firm  and  rich  and  well 
sheltered  from  north  and  east.  Winds  from  these  quarters 
are  more  harmful  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
than  many  degrees  of  frost.  It  is  also  advisaMe,  as  a 
provision  against  severe  weather,  to  sow  some  Parsley  on 
beds  (not  too  thickly),  suitable  for  placing  cold  tramea 
over  when  frost  and  snow  make  their  appearance.  When 
the  Parsley  plants  are  about  2  inches  high  a  few  should  be 
transplanted  into  boxes,  to  be  in  readiness  for  transference 
to  warmer  quarters  during  hard  storms.  Parsley  grown  in 
boxes  will  be  found  very  useful  in  spring,  when  plants  in 
cold  frames  and  on  the  borders  may  have  suffered  from 
climatic  influences. 

Tdrnips.— These  roots  from  this  date  onwards  will  not 
grow  so  quickly  as  those  put  in  earlier,  therefore  a  good 
breadth  of  ground  should  now  be  sown.  Purple-top 
Munich  and  Chirk  Castle  are  excellent  sorts  for  present 
sowing,  and  will  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  roots  till  the 
end  of  the  season.     Where 

Garden  Swedes  are  appreciated  a  few  rows  may  also 
be  sown.  They  will  do  well  where  Spinach  and  early  Peas 
have  just  been  cleared  off.  Let  the  ground  be  f  'iked 
over,  and,  should  it  he  poor,  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  may  be  applied.  Then  make  the  surface  mould 
very  fine.  Let  this  sowing  have  more  room  between  the 
drilli  in  order  to  give  the  roots  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  They  will  thus  be  better  prepared  to  withstand  low 
temperatures  when  they  come ;  20  inches  to  22  inches 
from  row  to  row  will  not  be  too  much,  allowing  a  little 
more  space  for  the  Swedes. 

Salads.— Make  good  sowings  of  Lettuces  and  Radishes, 
as  by  the  time  they  will  be  ready  increased  supplies  are 
generally  in  demand.  At  this  date  ihey  will  succeed  well 
on  a  border  with  a  north-western  exposure.  If  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  and  fairly  moist,  their  season  will  be 
prolonged  considerably.  Little  Gem  is  a  good  variety  of 
Lettuce  for  this  season,  being  sweet  and  crisp,  requiring 
but  little  space,  and  standing  a  long  while  after  its  growth 
has  been  finished  without  showing  signs  of  bolting.  Thin 
out  former  sowings,  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  see  that  the  plants  never  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  as  Lettuces  grown  on  dry  ground  can 
nevfr  he  satisfaciory.  J.  Jeffrett. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

SOME    VALUABLE     SUMMER 
LETTUCES. 

FOR  early  summer  use  there  are  so  many 
good  Lettuces  to  select  from  that  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  their 
merits;  but  later  on — say  from  August 
to  October — thereis  at  timesa  scarcity. 
To  prepare  for  the  season  referred  to 
one  must  sow  in  June,  July,  and  early  August. 
I  prefer  the  first  two  months,  as  the  varieties  I 
have  given  special  attention  to  are  noted  for 
their  long  standing  qualities.  The  land  must  not 
lack  food  ;  this  is  more  essential  at  the  season 
named  than  in  the  early  summer  months.  Some- 
times transplanting  is  out  of  the  question  in  hot 
.July  weather,  and  this  must  be  met  by  thin 
sowings  in  rows  in  well-prepared  land.  It  is 
surprising  what  good  even  a  slight  damping  over- 
hea'l  does  late  in  the  day  ;  the  plants  revel  in 
Uie  cool  moist  air,  and  do  not  cease  growing — an 
important  point  in  all  salad  culture. 

To  meet  the  daily  demanil  at  the  season  named 
we  well  prepare  the  land  in  the  winter  and  reserve 
a  north  or  east  border  for  this  purpose.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  on  the  Celery  trenches.     1 
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favour  the  Cnbbage  Lettuce  for  this  work.  There 
are  Bome  Bplendid  types.  Suttou's  Supreme,  a 
fine  Lettuce  of  the  Drumhead  type,  is  very  good  ; 
the  plant  is  robust,  and  remains  solid  a  long  time 
before  running  to  seed,  the  leaves  are  slightly 
margined  with  red,  and  the  hearts  are  very  close 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Satisfaction  is  another 
very  fine  Lettuce  for  this  purpose  ;  indeeil,  it  re- 
mains good  longer  than  most  others.  It  is  not 
large,  and  is  an  ideal  garden  Lettuce,  having  a 
brownish  red  colour  that  withstands  drought  and 
heat  wonderfully  well.  Another  very  good  late 
Lettuce  is  Standwell,  a  compact  grower,  and  in- 
valuable for  August  and  later  supplies.  Mtrvel 
is  also  a  splendid  dry  weather  I  etluce,  which  has 
red-edged  leaves,  with  dark  outer  foliage  and  pale 
golden  hearts.  Ideal  and  Giant  are  both  good 
at  this  season,  if  large  heads  are  required.  In 
some  gardens  Cos  Lettuce  find  more  favour.  Such 
sorts  as  Sutton's  Little  Gem  are  difficult  to  beat, 
a  delicious  small  Lettuce,  which  remains  solid  a 
long  time.  I  think  these  small,  firm,  sweet  Let- 
tuce are  most  serviceable  in  the  private  garden. 
Intermediate  is  likewise  a  very  good  autumn 
Lettuce  ;  it  is  very  compact,  and  gives  a  solid 
heart.  Peerless,  given  a  trial  last  summer,  was 
very  good,  larger  than  the  last  named,  but  very 
sweet.  It  is  a  grand  introduction  in  the  Cos 
class,  and  one  that  will  find  much  favour  with 
growers.  G.  Wythis. 


NEW  FKENCH  BEAN  WEBB'S 

HUNDREDFOLD. 
This  is  an  excellent  variety  for  forcing,  espe- 
cially with  those  who  only  have  small  houses  and 
little  room.  The  pods  are  not  long,  but  freely 
produced,  very  quick,  and  remain  a  long  time 
before  becoming  stringy.  We  have  grown  it 
rather  largely  this  year,  and  have  been  well 
pleased  with  it  in  every  way.  E.  Beckett. 


THOMPSON'S     PEAR. 

The  illustration  shows  Thompson's  Pear  in 
candelabra  form  in  full  bearing.  It  is  on  the 
Qaince  stock,  and  was  planted  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  It  has  fruited  so  well,  almost  every 
year,  that  it  has  necessarily  made  very  restricted 
growth  in  that  period,  especially  when,  for  in- 
stance, compared  with  the  prodigious  growth  of 
some  27  feet  made  in  ten  years  attributed  to  a 
Doyennii  du  Comice  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
figured  in  your  columns  early  in  the  year.  The 
single  cordon  on  the  left  is  a  Nouvelle  Fulvie 
Pear,  which  also  bears  regularly.  In  the  current 
year's  development  of  Pears  I  am  most  pleased 
with  Doyenne  du  Comice,  promising  an  excellent 
crop  on  a  number  of  trees,  in  all  forms  and  sizes, 
more  so  than  any  other  variety.  The  fruits  of 
Marie  Louise,  for  instance,  drop  off  wholesale  ; 
it  is,  of  course,  known  as  a  capricious  variety, 
however  delicious. 
Sidcup.  H.  H.  Raschen. 


M  I S  C  E  LLAN E  O  U  S . 

ELLEL,    REGENT'S    PARK. 

THIS  charming  retreat  in  the  heart  of 
London — near  Primrose  Hill — must 
always  possess  some  interest  to  the 
horticulturist,  for  from  here,  when 
the  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
that  keen  orchidist.  Judge  Phil- 
brick,  K.C  ,  came  those  wonderful  collections 
of  Orchids  that  were  exhibited  so  successfully  in 
the  old  South  Kensington  days  of  the  Rjyal 
Horticultural  Society  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
How  grand  were  the  fine  types  of  Phalienopsis  ! 
When  in  the  occupation  of  the  late  MissBehrens, 
who  did  so  much  to  encourage  horticulture,  it 
was  laid  out  by  that  prince  of  specimen  plant 
growers— now,  apparently,  a  lost  art  !— the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Biines,  who  certainly,  by  a  judicious 
planting  of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs,  the  making 


of  spacious  lawns,  and,  in  other  ways,  mide  the 
very  best  of  the  ground  at  his  disposal.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  horticultural  traditions 
of  the  place  will  not  suffer  at.  the  hands  of  the 
present  courteous  owner,  Elward  Rosenberg, 
Esq.,  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  gardening, 
well  supported  as  he  is  by  his  capable  head 
gardener,  Mr.  John  Addison.  Orchids  are  still 
largely  grown,  also  Crotons,  DracEenas,  and  the 
new  hardy  rose  -  coloured  hybrid  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  Sanderse).  Sutton's  fine  strain  of 
Gloxinias,  in  rich  varietv  of  colouring  and  splen- 
did habit,  is  grown.  Especially  striking  was 
that  probably  finest  of  all  white  Gloxinias  named 
Her  Majesty,  snow-white,  finely-formed  flowers, 
borne  on  short  stems  just  clear  of  the  elegantly 
recurving  foliage.  Fine  batches  were  noted  of 
those  useful  winter-flowering  Begonias  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Turnford  HalL  Pearson's  fine  types 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  give  a  welcome  dash  of 
colour,  as  do  Fuchsias  in  good  variety  and  admir- 
ably flowered,  being  judiciously  toned  down  by 
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THOMPSOW  S   PEAR. 

the  greenery  aflbrded  by  suitable  and  healthy- 
looking  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  conservatory  was 
looking  at  its  best.  How  attractive  were  the 
well-grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum,  with  the  snow-white  trumpet- shaped 
flowers  produced  in  rich  abundance  !  There  are 
three  vineries,  and  the  Vines  are  in  the  rudest  of 
health,  carrying  good  crops.  The  borders  were 
made  and  the  Vines  planted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Baines  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  during 
the  time  Mr.  Addison  has  had  charge  of  them — 
some  eight  years — they  have  always  produced  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  sorts  grown  are  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, and  Madreefield  Court  Black  Muscat.  The 
writer  may  well  wind  up  these  remarks  of  a 
charmingly-kept  place  by  observing  that,  with 
regard  to  outside  matters,  note  was  made  of  a 
good  planting  of  Rhododendrons  (Lee's  hybrids), 
which  had  flowered  magnificently.  Roses  in 
excellent  variety  gave  promise  of  a  good  bloom- 
ing season.  Striking  was  an  arrangement  of  that 
grand  white  flower,  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  in  a 
bed  of  Roses  edged  by  pome  good  border  Carna- 
tions.    Fine  standard  Fuchsias,  that  well-known 


bedding  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  Harrison's  Musk,  the  whole 
having  a  background  of  fine  trees  and  shrubs, 
made  au  efltctive  combination.  The  Sea  Thrift, 
flowering  profusely  in  a  border,  is  quite  worthy 
of  mention.  A  fine  Medlar  on  the  lawn  is  very 
conspicuous.  Quo. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee  (S.  (?.). — The 
Market  Gardeners'  Act,  1895,  does  not  apply  to 
transactions  between  mortgagors  and  mortgagees, 
but  only  to  those  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
The  question  which  you  put  does  not  seem  to  be 
one  of  practical  importance.  If  you  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  the  greenhouses,  &c.,  the 
mortgagee  will  probably  call  in  his  money.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  immaterial  to  enquire 
whether  the  security  upon  the  greenhouses,  &c., 
is  valid.  If  the  greenhouses,  &c. ,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  mortgage  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  form  part  of  the  mortgagee's  security. 
The  mention  of  the  greenhouses,  &c.,  in  the  deed 
may  have  the  effect  of  constituting  it  a  bill  of 
sale  and  rendering  it  invalid  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  greenhouses,  &c.  ;  but  this  is  not  clear.  We 
advise  you  not  to  remove  the  greenhouses,  &c. , 
without  the  mortgagee's  consent. 

Removing  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  (Woodman). — A 
servant  who  resides  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  his 
master  cannot  claim  compensation  on  the  termi- 
nation of  his  engagement  for  fruit  trees.  Rose 
trees,  vegetables,  &o.,  which  he  has  planted. 
Neither  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  nor  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act  applies  to 
such  a  case.  No  doubt  if  you  ask  the  "  heir"  to 
allow  you  to  remove  the  trees,  &c. ,  he  will 
comply  with  your  request,  provided  that  the 
removal  will  not  injure  the  garden  or  orchard  in 
which  they  are  planted. 


PRIZES 


FOR    GARDENERS. 
JULY. 


OPEN   TO   ALL. 

GARDENING    IN    TOWN    AND    SUBURB. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  answers  to  the  following 

questions. 

I. — Mention  the  names  of  the  twelve  Rises 
which  grow  and  flower  most  freely  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns. 

II. — Describe  the  way  you  would  plant  a 
shady  border  in  a  town  garden  to  get  the  prettiest 
spring  and  early  summer  effects. 

III. — Name  the  class  of  tree  or  shrub  that 
cannot  be  grown  with  success  near  large  towns. 

IV. — What  shrubs  would  you  select  for 
planting  in  such  gardens  ?  Give  the  names  of 
the  best  six. 

V. — Why  is  it  that  plants  with  rough  leaves 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  success  near  large  towns  ? 

VI. — Name  twenty  difi^erent  hardy  plants  that 
are  quite  happy  in  town  gardens,  almost  as  much 
so  as  in  the  country. 

VII. — Name  the  six  foliage  plants  that  succeed 
beat  in  the  rooms  of  a  suburban  house. 

VIII. — Name  the  best  six  climbing  plants  for 
a  town  garden. 

Answers  to  these  questions,  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  must  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Girden,  L'jndnn,  aud  the  envelopes 
marked  "  Competitinn. "  They  must  reach  here 
not  later  than  the  31st  inst.  The  Editor  cannot 
undertake  to  return  the  MS.  of  unsuccessful 
contributors. 
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[July  8,  .905. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rA«  Editor  intends 
to  make  Tax  Oaedkn  helpful  to  alt  readers  who  desire 
ODftixtance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  0/ gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*' Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  eom/munica- 
tions  ght»iid  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  5.  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Letters 
on  business  should  he  sent  to  the  Pdblishbr.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
pifcf  of  paver. 

Legral  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  7W  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 

Varying  Hawthorn  {A.  Taylor). — Possibly 
the  pink-flowered  Hawthorn  was  grafted  on  to 
the  white  one,  which  has  gradually  developed 
unchecked,  and  has  at  last  overgrown  the  pink  ; 
or  this  last  named  having  originated  from  the 
white  one,  it  may  be  a  case  of  reversion  to 
the  original  type.  There  is  no  set  custom  in  the 
trade  in  reference  to  the  return  of  unsatisfactory 
plants,  and  different  firms  regird  the  matter  in 
different  lights.  It  certainly  seems  strange  for  a 
firm  to  treat  the  subject  as  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  and  if  it  happened  there  must  have  been, 
we  should  think,  some  misunderstanding.  Both 
Gladioli  and  Hippeastrums  need  three  years  to 
reach  the  flowering  stage  from  seed. 

Pruning  Syringa,  Wistaria,  and  Rose 
{E  S.  H.). — If  by  Syringa  you  mean  Phila- 
delphus  or  Mock  Orange,  you  need  only  thin  your 
bushes  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  If  true 
Syringa,  or,  giving  it  its  common  name.  Lilac,  is 
meant,  you  should  thin  out  the  branches  and 
reduce  the  young  shoots,  leaving  the  centres  of 
the  bushes  open.  Your  Wistaria  will  be  more 
likely  to  flower  if  you  shorten  the  long  shoots 
which  have  been  formed  this  year  to  four  or  five 
buds,  making  them  form  spurs.  This  work 
should  be  done  at  once.  The  Carmine  Pillar 
Rose  may  have  some  of  the  oldest  wood  removed 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 

SwBKT  Pbas  in  Pots  (A.  K.  M.). — Sweet  Peas 
are  frequently  grown  in  pots  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  no  matter  how  admirably  they 
are  tended,  they  are  never  as  floriferous  as  when 
cultivated  out  of  doors.  You  could  sow  about 
ten  seeds  in  an  8  inch  pot,  containing  sound  loam 
over  good  drainage,  in  September.  Keep  them 
out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  take 
them  into  the  greenhouse.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely  when  they  would  flower,  as  this 
would  depend  upon  the  weather  and  your  con- 
veniences. Or  the  plants  can  be  grown  in  pots 
in  cold  frames  and  transferred  thence  to  the 
greenhouse.  In  either  case  the  feeding  must  be 
generous  from  the  time  the  plants  come  into  their 
first  bloom. 

LiLIUM  OANDIDOM  DISEASED  ( ffeddiBj*).  —  Your 
Lilium  candidum  are  attacked  by  the  L'ly  disease 
or  fungus.  This  fungu3  is  known  by  two  different 
names,  as  it  appears  in  two  very  dissimilar 
forms,  which  have  been  only  recently  recognised 
as  belonging  to  one  species.  This  is  a  very 
serious  disease,  and  has  destroyed  these  Lilies 
in  many  places.  In  very  bad  cases  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  dig  up  and  burn  the  entire 
plant,  bulb  and  all.  When  the  attack  is  not  so 
virulent,  the  infested  parts  should  be  cut  away 
and  burnt,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  A  very  similar  disease 
attacks  Psonies.  The  fungus  is  now  in  its 
botrytis  form.    Later  on  some  of  the  spores  will 


germinate  and  become  small  blackish  nodules  in 
the  tissues  of  the  plants  and  the  soil.  These 
are  known  as  Selerotia.  These  again  produce 
spores,  which  germinate  on  the  stems  and 
leaves.— G.  S.  S. 

Corrant  Leaves  Diseased  (/.  A.  8.). — The 
leaves  of  your  Currants  are  attacked  by  one  of 
the  shot  hole  funguses,  belonging  probably  to  the 
genus  cercospora,  and  by  the  grubs  of  the  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  saw-fly  (Nematus  Ribesii). 
The  best  cure  for  the  former  is  picking  off  all 
the  worst  infested  leaves  and  then  spraying  the 
bushes  with  loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver 
of  sulphur)  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  grubs 
should  be  picked  off  by  hand,  or  they  may  be 
poisoned  by  spraying  the  bushes  with  loz  kept 
well  mixed  in  15  gallons  of  water,  add  2jz.  of 
freshly-burnt  lime,  or  mix  the  Paris  green  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  not  with  the  sulphide 
of  potassium.  If  the  bushes  are  bearing  fruit, 
care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  fruit  thoroughly 
before  it  is  eaten,  as  Paris  green  is  very  poisonous. 
Pick  off  and  burn  any  leaves  or  shoots  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  which  are  evidently  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  plants. 
Tnen  spray  with  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
sulphide  of  potassium  as  directed  above.  — 
G.  S.  S. 

Tamarisk  (M.  E.  Webster).— We  have  never 
before  met  with  such  a  beautiful  golden  form  of  the 
Tamarisk,  neither  can  we  learn  that  such  a  one  is 
in  cultivation.  If  you  succeed  in  its  propagation 
you  have  undoubtedly  a  shrub  with  a  great  future 
before  it ;  and  propagation  of  the  Tamarisk  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  matter.  Still,  you  cannot 
expect  this  variety  to  be  increased  as  readily  as 
the  common  kind,  and  if  you  have  facilities  for 
the  purpose  we  should  advise  taking  cuttings 
about  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length  and  dibbling 
them  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  pressed  down  mode- 
rately firm.  After  this  they  should  have  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and  then  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine.  With  a  convenient  frame  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  at  almost  any  season  (the  present 
being  a  good  time) ;  but  failing  this  protection 
the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  early  autumn, 
choosing  a  sheltered  border  for  their  reception. 
By  sheltered  is  meant  a  spot  protected  from 
harsh  winds,  but  not  overhung  with  trees. 
Whichever  method  of  propagation  you  follow 
one  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  on  no 
account  are  you  to  cut  all  the  coloured  portion 
off  your  plint,  but  be  sure  and  leave  some  to 
grow,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  golden  part  is  cut 
away  and  you  are  unfortunate  with  the  cuttings 
this  beautiful  sport  may  be  lost,  whereas  if  some 
portions  are  allowed  to  remain  uncut  they  will 
yield  a  further  supply  of  cuttings. 

To  Destroy  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and 
Lawns  {O.  H.  B.  M.). — There  are  various  pre- 
parations on  the  market  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds  on  walks,  many  of  them  being  from 
time  to  time  advertised  in  our  columns.  We 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  use  of  these 
weed  destroyers,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  aremosteffective,andare  certainly 
cheaper  than  hand  weeding  or  the  application  of 
salt  by  at  least  30  per  cent.  One  application  will 
render  the  walks  immune  from  weeds  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  and  sometimes,  in  our  experience, 
for  considerably  longer.  Directions  how  to  use 
the  fluid  are  given  on  delivery.  Most  of  these 
destroyers  are  composed  of  arsenic,  therefore  the 
utmost  care  must  be  observed  in  handling  and 
securely  storing  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  cost  per  yard  run  without  knowing  the 
width  of  the  walks,  but  it  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  very  little.  It  should  be  applied  with 
an  ordinary  watering-can  having  a  rose  to  it, 
and  if  the  edges  of  the  walks  be  formed  of  grass 
or  any  other  living  edging,  the  liquid  must  not 
be  laid  on  the  walk  within  10  inches  of  such 
edging,  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  the  poison 
being  washed  into  the  edging  by  a  shower  of  rain 
and  damaging  the  same.     For  the  destruction  of 


weeds  on  lawrs,  such  as  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and 
Daisies  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion which  will  effectually  kill  these  weeds  with- 
out at  the  same  time  injuring  the  grass.  The 
best  way  is  to  employ  a  handy  boy  or  a  woman 
who  has  a  partly  worn  and  pointed  old  table 
knife,  and  cut  the  roots  (or  stems)  of  those 
weeds  2  inches  or  3  inches  underground,  plucking 
them  up  and  carrying  them  away.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  effectual  way  in  our  experience,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  soon  a  lawn  can  be  got  rid. 
of  these  obnoxious  weeds  by  perseverance  in  this 
course  for  a  few  seasons. 

Plom  Trees  (Rev.  A.  0.  Loughlin). — Your 
trees  are  attacked  by  green  fly  rather  badly,  and 
it  you  do  not  remove  or  destroy  them  they  will 
weaken  the  young  shoots  considerably.  You 
may  kill  the  green  fly  by  syringing  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  with  Tobacco  water  (made  by  soaking 
Tobacco  paper  in  water),  by  dusting  the  shoots 
with  Tobacco  powder  (obtainable  from  horticul- 
tural sundriesmen),  or  by  syringing  with  soft  soapy 
water.  The  latter  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a 
handful  of  soft  soap  in  two  gallons  of  water  and 
adding  a  wineglassful  of  paratfia.  Syringing  the 
shoots  forcibly  with  clear  water  will  remove 
some  of  the  insects  but  will  not  kill  them. 
You  could  also  use  one  of  the  many  good  insecti- 
cides advertised  ;  they  are  very  convenient.  We 
assume  that  you  mean  breast  wood,  a  name  given 
by  gardeners  to  the  useless  side-shoots  which 
are  produced  in  abundance  on  fruit  trees  daring 
summer. 

Sweet  Briars  and  Cattle  (P.  H.  J.). — 
We  should  not  care  to  leave  a  valuable  hedge  of 
Sweet  Briar  to  the  tender  mercies  of  cattle, 
although  we  question  whether  they  would  injure 
it  to  any  great  extent  provided  other  food 
was  plentiful.  A  few  strands  of  barbed  wire 
would,  however,  be  advisable,  if  you  contemplate 
planting  Briars  around  a  paddock  or  meadow. 
We  certainly  should  prefer  the  Penzance  Briars 
to  the  common  Sweet  Briar.  There  is  such  a 
variety  of  colours  in  the  blossom,  and  the  foliage 
is  so  charming  in  tint  as  well  as  fragrant. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  kinds,  such  as  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour.  We 
should  advise  you  to  grow  Erica  carneain  a  peaty 
soil.  This  variety  perhaps  would  endure  lime 
better  than  others,  but  we  should  not  advise 
planting  near  limestone  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
You  could  make  a  low  wall  of  burrs,  which  can  be 
procured  from  a  briekmaker.  Have  two  parallel 
rows  about  1  foot  apart  and  about  18  inches 
deep,  put  some  rough  stones  in  the  bottom,  then 
fill  up  with  peat  in  which  a  little  fibrous  loam  is 
added,  tread  this  firmly  into  the  trench,  then 
plant.  Heaths  should  not  be  buried  deeply. 
Try  and  leave  the  collar  of  the  plant  above  the 
peat. 

Diseased  Vine  Leaves  [F.  J.). — It  is  evident 
by  the  Vine  leaves  sent  that  they  and  the  Vines 
generally  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  red 
slider  or  thrips — probably  the  former — as  that 
insect  is  generally  more  troublesome  to  Vines 
than  the  other.  As  the  Vine  roots  are  in  an 
outside  border  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
recent  rainfall  the  border  had  become  very  dry, 
and  nothing  so  soon  helps  to  breed  red  spider ; 
then  the  fact  that  it  is  the  younger  or  more 
tender  leaves  which  are  most  affected  is  evidence 
that  the  cause  is  absorption  of  sap  by  insects. 
You  may  also  have  kept  the  house  shut  up  too 
close,  and  thus  generated  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere, 
as  that  again  helps  to  rapidly  breed  red  spider. 
The  roots  are  now  probably  well  moistened  ; 
in  any  case  see  that  they  are  kept  so  all  the 
summer  until  at  least  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour. 
A  light  mulch  of  long  manure  on  the  border 
would  do  good ;  then  syringe  the  Vines  thoroughly 
with  clear  water  night  and  morning,  and  do  not 
allow  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere  to  be  created.  If 
you  have  hot  water  pipes  in  the  house  have  them 
heated,  then  coat  them  over  with  a  sulphur 
wash,  or  well  wet  them  and  dust  with  sulphur, 
shutting  the  house  up  close  for  several  hours  to 
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geoerate  vapour.  You  may  also  geatly  spray  or 
syringe  the  leaves  with  a  decoction  of  Qaassia 
chips,  made  by  soaking  2oz  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  dissolve  ^Ib.  of  soft  soap  in  two  qtiarts 
of  hot  water,  then  adil  to  the  other,  and  gently 
syringe  when  cool.  Sjme  of  these  remedies  must 
be  applied  at  once  before  the  insects  get  too 
great  a  hold  of  the  leaves. 

Geraniom  Cuttings  {F.  T'Aomas).— We  should 
advise  you  take  cuttings  from  your  Geraniums, 
or  Pelargoniums  as  they  are  more  properly  called, 
in  late  summer  rather  than  wait  until  spring. 
Cuttings  from  firm  shoots  will  root  easily  if  put 
firmly  in  small  pots  or  in  boxes  filled  with 
very  sandy  soil.  Cut  the  shoot  below  a  joint 
and  make  the  base  firm  in  the  pot  or  box.  A 
good  plan  is  to  pat  a  layer  of  sand  on  top  of  the 
soil,  then,  when  you  make  a  bole  with  the  dibber 
in  which  to  insert  the  cutting,  some  of  the  sand 
falls  into  the  hole ;  thus  the  base  of  the  cutting 
rests  directly  upon  sand,  which  encourages  root- 
ing. The  cuttings  will  require  very  little  water 
indeed  for  some  time.  Place  the  boxes  or  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  in  full  sun,  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  if  possible.  They  may  remain  there 
until  about  the  end  of  September  in  a  pit  or  frame 
that  is  dry,  and  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
D  imping  is  an  evil  from  which  they  suffer 
greatly,  and  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves  should  be 
promptly  picked  off. 

Diseased  Peab  Leaves  {A.  Bill). — The  leaves 
are  injured  by  gall  mites  (Phytoptus  Pyri).  Very 
often  the  blisters  caused  by  these  mites  are 
so  numerous  that  the  leaves  may  become 
covered  with  them.  In  severe  cises  almost 
every  leaf  on  a  tree  may  be  more  or  less  in j  ared, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  tree. 
The  most  successful  way  of  destroying  this 
mite  is  by  closely  watching  for  its  attack  in 
early  summer,  and  cutting  off  the  diseased  leaves 
as  soon  as  perceived  ;  by  this  means  its  further 
progress  may  be  arrested.  Once  a  tree  has  been 
badly  infested  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  the  mite,  as  they  shelter  in  the 
buds  and  reappear  with  new  growth  in  spring. 

Prevention  of  Caterpillars  on  Roses 
{E.  H.  N.). — One  of  the  best  known  remedies  for 
freeing  Rose  bushes  of  the  destructive  cater- 
pillars is  late  pruning,  after  the  plants  have 
started  into  leaf.  The  moths  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  topmost  shoots,  and  if  we  prune  these  away, 
then,  to  a  great  extent,  we  are  saved  the  ravages 
of  these  obnoxious  insects.  If  you  observe  an 
old  neglected  Rose  bush — one  that  is  left  un- 
pruned — you  will  find  that  it  is  usually  tainted 
with  caterpillars,  whereas  a  maiden,  or  one  year 
old  plant,  that  has  been  cut  back,  as  it  should  be, 
to  three  or  four  eyes  from  the  base,  has  fine 
healthy  young  shoots,  with  not  a  sign  of  a  cater- 
pillar, although  too  often  visited  with  the  ubiqui- 
tous aphis.  The  caterpillars  that  infest  Roses 
are  usually  the  Iarv«  of  moths,  and  most  of  these 
fiy  at  night  or  in  the  evening.  These  moths  are 
insignificant  little  creatures  that  almost  escape 
one's  notice.  We  do  not  think  any  dressing  of 
the  soil  or  shoots  would  prevent  the  moths  de- 
positing their  eggs ;  but  much  can  be  done  by 
good  cultivation  and  hard  pruning  to  ward  them 
off,  as  insect  pests  of  all  sons  find  a  ready  victim 
in  a  debilitated  plant. 

Cauliflower  Attacked  sr  Grub  (K.  J.  H. 
and  Subscriber). — I  am  sorry  to  say  in  examining 
the  pests  you  sent  I  forgot  which  letter  belonged 
to  which  box,  and  as  each  referred  to  the  roots  of 
Cauliflowers  attacked  by  a  maggot  in  one  case 
and  a  grub  in  the  other  I  had  nothing  to  put  me 
right.  The  oblong  box  with  a  hinged  lid  con- 
tained roots  attacked  by  caterpillars,  which  were 
very  active  and  about  an  inch  in  length ;  they 
are  the  caterpillars  of  one  of  the  Stvift  moths, 
the  Garden  Swift  (Hefrialus  lupulinus).  These 
caterpillars  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  a  great  variety  of  plants.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  practical  way  of  destroying 
them  but  turning  them  up  out  of  the  soil,  or 


rooting  up  the  plant  they  are  attacking.  Any 
insecticides  which  would  kill  them  would  also  be 
fatal  to  the  plants.  Watering  heavily  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  liquid 
manure  would  be  distasteful  to  the  caterpillars 
and  beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  round  box  with 
pull-off  lid  contained  roots  attacked  by  the  spotted 
snake  millipede  (Blanjulus  guttulatus),  also  a 
very  destructive  pest  to  the  roots  of  various 
plants  and  ripe  Strawberries.  I  have  seen  a  dozan 
on  one  fruit  ;  they  are  very  difficult  to  kill  by 
any  insecticide  on  account  of  their  horny  skins. 
Strong  brine  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  do  so  if  it  can  be  made  to  reach  them 
in  sufficient  strength.  They  may  often  be  trapped 
by  burying  slices  of  Turnip,  Mangold,  Potato,  or 
Carrot  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  next  the 
plants  they  are  attacking.  The  baits  should  be 
examined  every  morning  ;  a  small  wooden  skewer 
stuck  into  each  will  show  where  they  are  buried. 
If  the  crop  has  been  badly  infested  the  ground 
should  be  well  dressed  with  gas  lime  and  fallowed 
for  some  mouths. — G.  S.  S. 

Weedy  Te.snis  Lawn  (An  Old  Subscriber). — 
At  this  time  of  the  year  we  do  not  advise  the 
application  of  lawn  sand  or  any  other  prepara- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  weeds  on  a  lawn.  The 
gra'is  being  young  and  tender  there  is  a  risk  of 
damaging  the  grass  as  well  as  killing  the  weeds, 
thereby  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  lawn  for 
the  season.  Liwn  sand  is  effective  in  destroying 
Daisies  without  injuring  the  grass  if  applied  in 
the  month  of  March  in  safe  proportions,  as 
directed  in  instructions  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers ;  but  it  will  not  kill  Plantain  or  Dandelion. 
The  best  remedy  for  these  is  to  cut  them  deep  in 
the  ground  and  pluck  them  up  and  throw  away. 
Some  recommend  caustic  applications  for  burning 
the  roots  of  such  weeds  as  Dandelions  and  Plan- 
tain ;  but  the  application  of  such  a  remedy  in- 
volves as  much  labour  very  nearly  as  cutting  the 
roots,  besides  the  risk  run  of  burning  the  grass 
near  the  weeds  and  leaving  ugly  brown  patches 
on  the  lawn  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Fuchsias  [Mrs.  Clarke). — A  temperature  of 
about  60°  is  most  suitable  for  the  young  plants 
in  spring,  giving  plenty  of  water,  and  syringing 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  latter  helps  to 
keep  down  insect  pests  as  well  as  encourage 
growth.  If  your  plants  are  unshapely  you  should 
pinch  back  those  shoots  which  are  growing  too 
freely,  so  as  to  allow  the  weaker  ones  a  better 
chance.  The  Fuchsia  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  although  one  composed  of  two  parts  loamy 
soil  and  one  of  cow  manure  perhaps  suits  it 
best.  If  your  plants  are  under  glass  they 
should  have  plenty  of  air  and  some  shade. 
You  do  not  say  whether  your  plants  are  out 
of  doors  or  under  glass  ;  in  fact,  you  give  no 
information  whatever  about  them.  If  they  are 
under  glass  their  not  flowering  satisfactorily  may 
be  due  to  the  growth  not  being  hard  enough, 
owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  to  the 
house.  If  they  are  outside,  a  shady  place  would 
not  be  conducive  to  free  flowering.  If  you  will 
give  us  more  details  about  your  Fuchsias  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  better  answer. 

Peaches  Fallisg  (0.  S.). — The  usual  cause  of 
Peaches  dropping  at  the  stage  your  fruit  has 
arrived  at  is  faulty  stoning;  but  in  the  fruit 
before  us  this  is  clearly  not  the  cause,  as  the 
kernel  is  perfectly  healthy.  The  fact  that  these 
two  trees  have  failed  in  the  same  way  for  two  years 
points,  we  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
sufferiogfromsome  constitutional  weakness.  Some 
of  the  fruit  is  badly  gummed,  as  if  the  trees  were 
safferingfrom  this  malady,  and  others  are  affected 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  fungus.  We  have  occa- 
sionally come  across  similar  cases  to  yours,  and 
we  have  invariably  found  that  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  has  been  at  the  routs  and  in  the  soil. 
We  should  advise  that  the  trees  be  partially,  or 
better  still,  if  not  too  large,  wholly  taken  up  in 
the  autumn  and  replanted  in  new  soil.  We  are 
sure  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  main  roots 
have  run  away  from  home,  and  are,  to  a  great 


extent,  fibreless  ;  such  roots  should  be  cut  back 
within  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  stem  before  re- 
planting. You  will  also,  we  think,  find  that  the 
soil  ihey  have  been  growing  in  is  deficient  in 
lima.  In  replanting  add  two  barrowloads  of 
lime  to  each  cartload  of  loam,  and  half  a  bag 
of  J-inch  bones,  but  no  organic  manure.  In  our 
case  this  treatment  has  always  hid  the  effect  of 
soon  bringing  round  such  trees  into  a  good  and 
permanent  beaiing  condition. 

PjiONiKS  {R.  D.). — We  cannot  advise  you  to 
out  down  the  P£e:)nie3  at  this  season,  and  we 
would  not  do  so  before  the  end  of  July  at  the 
earliest.  The  longer  the  foliage  can  remain  the 
greater  possibilitiea  are  there  for  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  crown  bud  upon  which  the 
flowering  next  year  depends.  The  longer  you 
prolong  the  life  of  the  foliage  and  sttms — and  in 
these  plants  feeding  and  encouraging  the  stems 
also — so  much  more  in  proportion  will  be  the 
yield  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  the  year 
to  come.  Peonies  are  too  valuable  in  the  garden 
to  expose  to  any  risk.  We  use  every  endeavour 
to  keep  the  foliage  going  as  long  as  we  can, 
so  much  indeed  do  we  value  it. 

Tree  Carnations  {Florhel). —Yova:  better 
plan,  we  think,  as  the  plants  are  probably  some- 
what thin  and  starved,  will  be  to  shorten  back 
the  growths  and  plant  out  in  good  garden  soil. 
Do  not  cut  hard  back,  but  so  shorten  the  growths 
that  when  the  old  flowering  spike  has  been  cut 
away  there  still  remains  at  the  point  from  which 
it  originated  not  less  than  six  pairs  of  leaves  to 
produce  fresh  shoots  for  flowering  again.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  gioaler  freedom  of  root 
action  many  fresh  shoots  will  appaar,  and  some 
of  these  will  make  good  cuttings  by  autumn. 
In  September  the  old  plants  may  ba  lifted  and 
potted,  and  will  doubtless  flower  during  the 
winter  Tree  Carnations  may  receive  applications 
of  soot  water  or  this  and  cow  manure  in  mixture 
twice  weekly  in  the  growing  seaion.  The  highly 
concentrated  chemical  manures  are  not  good  for 
this  class  of  Carnation  as  a  rule.  Where  fresh 
3'oung  plants  are  grown  in  pots  a  little  bone- 
meal  may  be  added  to  the  soil  in  proportion  of 
a  6-inch  potful  to  each  barrowful  of  soil.  Tree 
Carnations  are  given  to  spot  at  times,  but  it  is 
unusual  to  have  so  much  variety  as  you  describe 
from  a  single  plant.  As  a  race  of  seedlings  the 
flowers  were  of  good  average  quality. 

Injury  to  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Tomatoes 
( W.  C. ).  —We  are  sorry  for  our  correspondent 
for  the  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  his  Vines 
and  Peaches,  and  cannot  account  for  the  damage 
happening  without  some  special  or  accidental 
cause.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  bad  cultiva- 
tion or  neglect,  as  the  foliage  of  both  the  Vines 
and  Peaches  is  free  from  insects  and  well 
developed.  We  do  not  think  the  damage  has 
been  caused  by  polluted  atmosphere.  You  would 
immediately  have  found  this  out  by  the  bid 
smell,  therefore  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  roots  which  are  damaged,  and  your 
discovery  of  the  escape  of  gas  and  its  penetration 
through  the  drains  and  grounds  of  the  houses 
point,  we  think,  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the 
gas  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  How  great 
the  injury  has  been,  and  how  long  it  may  affect 
the  health  of  the  trees,  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  and  this  cannot  be  ascertained  before 
the  autumn,  when  the  roots  may  be  examined. 
In  any  case  it  must  weaken  the  trees  for  a  year 
or  two  by  the  serious  check  it  has  given  to  this 
j'ear's  growth.  The  best  you  can  do  for  the 
trees  now  is  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  new 
growth  by  shading  from  hot  sunshine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  by  keeping  the  atmosphei  e 
moist  and  not  giving  too  much  air,  keeping  the 
roots  fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  When  free 
growth  is  re-established,  the  shading  should  be 
discontinued,  and  more  air  admitted  in  order  to 
promote  a  harder  and  better  ripened  growth. 
With  reference  to  your  claiming  damages  against 
the  gas  company,  send  us  full  details,  aad  we  will 
give  you  a  reply  under  "  Legal  Points." 
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Names  OF  Plants —.V.  //.  Vurli/mtrich.—\.  Sidalcea 
canciida  ;  2,  Tradeacamia  virginicfl  ;  3,  Hesperis  matro- 
naliB ;    4,   Lychnis  chalcedonici ;    5,   Geranium   Endresii. 

yfwcast'.e.—CoTna-i  aangiiinea. IVW.— 1,  Dianthus 

flonbundus  ;  2.  V^iburimm  Linlana  ;  3.  Symphcricarpus 
raceraosas ;  4,  Ranunculus  scleratua  ;  5,  Galium  ilolluso  ; 

C,  Epilobium  teiragonum  ;  7,  Prunella  vulgaris. Knthe- 

rinc    G.    Kiiuiear.— A    strong    variety    of    the    Harebell 

(Campanula    roLundUoHa). T.    K.    Marsh.  —  Eriflreron 

philadelphicu^— Th^  B/-oofc,— The  Japanese  Rise  (Rosa 

rugosa) V.    W.   Z>.— Limnunthes  Douglasi. 1>.    Cul- 

ro^s.— 1,    Orchis    maculata ;    2,   A?)ter  alpinus ;    ;i.  Geum 

miniatum. Si(bscri'>er. — Ceisia  cretica. Keut  Readier. 

— Lathyrua  granditloiui X  Bond  —Both  are  specimens 

of  Kalmia  latifolia,  which,  being  raised  in  considerable 
quantities  from  seed,  often  shows  a  certain  amount  of 

individual  variation. H.  C.  A'ave.  — Kerria  jiponica  var. 

variegata. liev.   T.  A.   Holcro/t.  —  l,  Tradescantia  vir- 

gtnica ;  2,  Veronicuni  Teucrium  var.  ;  3,  .Saxifraga 
(Megfs.>a)  Stracheyi  probably,  but  it  is  difficult  to  name 

the   Megasea  from  leaves  only. F.  D.   Brork'^lurst.— 

L'tvage    (Levisticum    officinale). Sarum.—l,  Climbing 

Devoolensis  ;  2,  Flora ;  3,  probably  a  Damask  Rose  (Rosa 

oaraascena),  variety   not  recognised. Miss   Emptton. — 

We  believe  the  Rose  to  be  Ayrshire  splendena  or  Myrih- 
ecented. 

Short  Replies.— IF.  Pearce.—\Ve  have  known  Ihis 
strain  of  Foxglove  for  years,  but  the  terminal  giant 
flower  has  bpen  generally  acknowledged  to  be  no  im- 
provement.   It  is  in  reality  a   malformation   destroying 

the  natural  grice  of  the   plant. Ajax.— Yon    should 

gather  your  Cnpressus  cones  as  soon  as  ripe  and  place 
them  in  a  warm  and  dry  place  until  they  burst.  The  seeds 
may  then  be  sown  at  once  in  a  warm  prepared  border, 
using  light  soil.  If  you  are  troubled  with  mice  roll  the 
seeds  in  red  lead  previous  to  sowing.  If  yon  were  to  sow 
a  few  seed's  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  it  would  be 
an  advantage. 


PRESENTATION      TO       MR.      LEONARD 

SUTTON. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners' 
Association  hold  their  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  was 
shown  on  Miy  '2G,  when  an  illuminated  address  and  silver 


CENTREPIECE    PRESENTED    TO    MR.  L.  SDTTON. 


centre-piece  were  presented  to  him  by  the  members.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  University  Cllege  Gardens  in 
the  presence  tf  some  150  members.  Theworningof  the 
address  was  as  follows :  "  We,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  venture  to  ask  you  to  do  us  the  honour 
to  accept  the  accompanying  silver  ceutre-pitce  as  a  flight 
and  very  sincere  toktn  of  uur  great  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion of  your  kind  services  as  president  since  January,  19U2. 
Under  your  diieclion  and  uuidance  the  asscciatiun  has 
fteadily  progreshed  as  a  power  fur  cood  in  all  matters 
relating  to  hoiticiilture.  The  deep  Interest  you  have 
taken  in  providing  opportunities  fur  increasing  our 
knowledge  and  experience  is  so  much  appreciated  t  hat  we 
hope  it  may  I'C  a  real  pleasure  to  y<-u  to  receive  this 
tangible  txpression  (,f  our  fetlingo."  Then  fallowed  the 
names  of  2UU  subsciihers.  xMr.  T.  ,T,  Powell  of  Paik  P.ace 
Gardens,  ilenley-un-Thames,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the 
members  cf  the  flBsnciatii'ii  their  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Leonaid  Sutton  for  his  iQvalMal)le  h^lp  and  encourage- 
ment. As  president  he  had  done  all  he  poMibly  could  to 
biing  the  association  to  a  high  state  of  tffioiency.     Mr. 


Stanton  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  of  Bear- 
wood Gardens,  and  Mr.  T.  Neve  (honorary  secretary)  also 
spoke,  and  eventually  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge 
Gardens,  made  the  presentation.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton 
replied  at  some  length,  and  assured  the  members  of  his 
appreciation  of  their  kindness  and  his  continued  interest 
in  the  association. 


SOCIETIES. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  PARK  ROYAL 

SHOW. 
IM5IEDIATELY  on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
show  ground  is  the  imposing  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  of  Reading.  Grasses  and  Clovers  in  growth,  as  found 
in  the  fields  at  this  time  of  year,  were  shown,  each  variety 
labelled  with  its  popular  and  botanical  name.  A  collec- 
tion of  dried  weeds  and  innutritions  grasses  found  in  poor 
pastures,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  grasses  which  flourish 
in  rich  and  profitable  pastures,  were  on  view.  Sutton's 
pedigree  stocks  of  agricultural  seeds  were  represented  by 
some  capital  roots.  Some  of  the  best  Potatoes,  including 
the  famous  Sutton's  Discovery,  were  to  be  seen.  A 
brilliant  display  of  Gloxinias,  double  Begonias,  and  other 
ttowers  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  seed  houses  illustrated 
another  department  of  this  great  seed  business.  The 
fiowers  formed  a  brilliant  centrepiece,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  enhanced  by  a  bank  of  velvety  turf  grown  from 
Sutton's  lawn  grass  seeds. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  seeds,  grasses,  flowers,  and  roots.  In  the  centre 
were  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Lilies,  and  Verbenas,  while 
specimens  of  lawn  and  meadow  grasses,  cereals,  Clovers, 
and  other  farm  and  garden  products,  including  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  were  attractively  displayed  in  great 
quantity  and  variety. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  roots,  the  produce  of  tneir  seeds, 
in  considerable  variety.  Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers 
filled  the  centre  of  the  exhibit,  and  on  either  side  were 
arranged  specimens  of  grasses,  cereals,  roots,  and 
vegetables.  A  number  of  varieties  of  Peas,  including  some 
of  Webb's  special  varieties,  were  a  splendid  feature. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  made  a  showy  display  with 
pot  plants  and  cut  flowers.  They  also  exhibited  seeds  and 
grasses  in  variety.  Messrs.  Dicksons  also  exhibited  a 
group  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ct/..  Rhododendrons,  Acers, 
Cupressus  raacrocarpa  lutea,  and  other  conifers. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  showed 
a  collection  of  dried  grasses  and  Clovers,  together  with 
seeds,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  exhibited  a  bright 
group  of  shrubs  and  C(jiiifer3.  Several  good  things  among 
them  were  Cupressus  lawsoniana  Allummi,  Piceu  excelsa 
aurea,  Cupressus  pisifera  fliifera,  and  others. 

The  exhibit  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son 
and  Sibray,  Limited,  Hand5worth,Sheflaeld,  contained  many 
good  and  rare  plants.  The  plants  of  the  silver  and  golden 
variegated  varieties  of  Dimorphotheca  mandschurica  were 
a  feature  of  this  group.  Other  splendid  plants  were  Abies 
Engelmanni  giauca  pendula,  Ilex  crenata,  Abies  brachy- 
phyiU,  Piuninopitys  elegans.  Abies  Omorika,  Pinus 
natfouriana  (the  rare  Fux-tail  Pme),  Abies  hookeriana, 
Taxus  ericoioes,  and  others 

Messrs.  William  Cutbuah  and  Sons,  Highgate,  exhibited 
an  interesting  group  of  their  clipped  trees  in  many  curious 
forms  and  designs. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Ruasell,  Richmond,  showed  several  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  largely  composed  of  Accra  (in  variety). 
Oaks,  Clematises,  Eurya,  and  conifers. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Acers,  Hollies,  conifers,  and  other  treees  and  shrubs. 
They  vTure  represented  by  good  specimens,  attractively 
arranged.  The  same  flim  also  showed  an  exhibit  of  grasses, 
cereals,  flowers,  etc.,  products  of  their  seeds. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Long 
Acre,  W.C.,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  seeds,  manures,  flowers, 
and  plants,  representing  the  One  and  All  specialities. 

Messrs.  Garton  and  Co.,  Warrington, showed  an  extensive 
collection  of  farm  seeds,  grasses.  Clovers,  cereals,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  exhibited  a 
very  attractive  lot  of  Verbenas  and  Marguerites,  English 
Irises,  Gladioli,  glasses,  cereals,  &c.  The  Marguerites 
comprised  a  new  Anemone-flowered  white  variety,  and 
among  the  Verbenas  was  The  King,  an  improved  form  of 
the  variety  Miss  Wijlmott. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  the  following  : 
Motorand  other  lawn  mowers  from  J.Green  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Leeds  and  London,  and  Ranpomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies, 
Limited,  Ipswich  ;  tents  from  .lohn  Unite,  Edgware  Rond  ; 
garden  seats  and  tents  from  Headly  and  Edwards,  Cam- 
bridge, and  C.  and  W.  Buswell.  Vicloiia  Work**,  Torquay  ; 
rustic  tummer-houses  from  Henry  an-t  Julius  Cieiar, 
King's  Cross  and  Knutsfurd,  Chefchire  ;  Inmans  and  Co., 
Streifurd,  Manchester,  and  G.  W.  Riley,  Heme  Hill  ; 
garden  seats,  pergolas,  rustic  summer-houses,  and  other 
garden  furniture,  greenhouses,  and  frames  from  J.  P. 
White,  The  Pyghlle  Works,  Bedford  ;  fences  and  pslings 
from  the  Economic  Fencing  Company,  Billiter  House, 
Billiter  street,  E,C.  ;  patent  cement  (non-rotting)  green- 
house silH  and  attachments  from  A.  T.  Goodwin,  U<Tti- 
cultural  Builder,  Maidstone ;  wire  tension  greenhouses 
from  skiruier,  B^jard  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  tire  appliances  from 
Merryweather  and  Cu.,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

There  was  a  series  of  most  interesting  exhibits  from 
various  experimental  schools  and  agricultural  stations 
throughout  the  country,  showing  the  results  of  many  dif- 
ferent experiments  in  connexion  with  the  growth  and  culture 
of  trees  and  plants  under  various  conditions.     There  were 


exhibits  from  the  Rothampstead  Farm,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Experimental  School.  Harper-Adams  Agricultural 
College,  Newport,  Salop,  Univer&ity  College  (Reading) 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Country  Gentle- 
men's Association,  Midland  and  Agricultural  Dairy 
Institute,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Roya) 
Meteorological  Society,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby  Park, 
Lincolnshire,  sent  exhibits  showing  the  damage  done  by 
voles  and  squirrels  to  young  trees. 


COLCHESTER   ROSE    AND    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  an 
excellent  display  resulted.  Roses  were  very  good,  as,  too, 
were  hardy  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  table  decora- 
tions. The  silver  medal  Rose  in  the  open  classes  was 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  Mildred  Grant 
(H.T.),  from  Mr.  B.)wver,  Hertford,  and  Maman  Cochet(T.X 
shown  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  were  the  silver  medal  blooms 
in  the  amateur  classes. 

Roses  (Open). 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  won  the  first  prize  fur  forty-eight  distinct 
blooms  with  a  splendid  lot.  The  quality  of  this  exhibit 
may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  out  of  four  blooms 
chosen  by  the  judges  from  which  to  select  the  meda) 
bloom,  three  were  taken  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cinl's  stand. 
The  medal  was  given  to  Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  the  first 
prize  exhibits.  Other  blooms  almost  equally  good  were 
Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs. 
Mawley.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  third. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  had 
the  best  eighteen  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes  with  some 
very  good  blooms  of  The  Bride,  Dr.  Felix  Guyot,  Medea, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Maman  Cochet,  and  others  ; 
second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Mrs.  Mawley  being  a 
splendid  bloom  ;  third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  garden  Roses,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  were  first  with  beautiful 
bunches  of  Leonie  Lsnieseh,  Rubin,  Irish  Glory,  KiHarney^ 
and  others  ;  second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Cjlchester. 

Amateurs. 

Eighteen  distinct  blooms :  First,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West 
Bergholt,  White  Maman  Cochet  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
being  excellent ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Steward,  Saxlingham. 

The  first  prize  f'r  twelve  distinct  blooms  was  won  by 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  also,  Anna  Olivier,  Maman  Cochet,  Lady 
Roberts,  and  ctthers  being  very  well  shown;  second.  Mi-. 
W.  Leggett,  241,  Maldon  Road,  Colchester  ;  third,  Sir.  R, 
Steward. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  blooms  (growers  of  less 
than  1,000  plants),  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  Earl's  Colne.  was  first 
with  some  very  good  blooms,  especially  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Mildred  Grant ;  second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter; 
third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill.  For  nine  dis- 
tinct blooms  (growers  of  less  than  l.bOO  plants),  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Brentwood,  was  first,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawlt-y  being  his 
best  bloom  ;  second,  Dr.  Pallett ;  third,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hammond. 

There  were  numerous  entries  in  the  class  for  six  distinct 
blooms  (growers  of  less  than  500  plants).  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bjwyer,  Hertford,  was  first  with  tine  flowers  of  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  Laing,  and  othtrs  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke, 
Birch  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter. 

In  a  class  for  six  distinct  Teas  (growers  of  less  than 
500  plants),  Mr.  R.  W.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  was  flrat> 
The  Bride  being  the  best;  second,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke.  Of  growers  of  less  than  250  plants 
Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester,  won  the  first  prize  for  six 
distinct  blooms. 

Among  local  growers,  Mr.  C.  R.  Garney-Hoare,  Lexden» 
won  the  silver  medal  tfl'ered  by  the  Mayoress  fur  the  best 
twelve  distinct  blooms.  Maman  Cochet  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  were  among  the  best.  Dr.  B.  H.  Nicholson  woo 
the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Fincham  the  third.  The 
best  six  blooms,  distinct  (loca)),  were  shown  by  Sir  M,  E. 
Giant  Duff,  Lexden  Park  (gardener.  Air.  W.  Oliver);  and 
the  best  six  Teas  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Stanford,  Braiswick- 

In  the  exir*  classes  for  amateurs,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke, 
Birch,  was  first,  Kaieerin  A.  Victoria  being  an  almost 
perfect  bloom  ;  second,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bertiholt ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Steward,  Saxlingham. 

The  best  six  Briar  Roses  were  shown  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
Nicholson,  Colchester  ;  the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety 
(except  Tea  or  Noisette)  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond, 
Burgess  HilL  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  the  vaiitty 
shown. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches*  f 
distinct  garden  Roses  in  the  extra  clisses  for  araateurp. 
L:idy  Cuiz  m  and  R osa  macrantha  were  two  of  the  best. 
The  Hon.  W.  Lov^iher,  Campsea  Ashe,  was  second.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Egerton  Green,  King's  Ford,  showed  the  test  six 
bunches  ol  garden  Roses. 

Plants. 

The  best  group  of  pot  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  set 
up  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Lexden  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
fHivet).  and  the  same  txhibitc  r  also  won  first  piiz^  for  h 
table  of  pot  plants,  arranged  for  tffect  on  a  space  12  feet 
by  3  feet. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
won  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fiowera  with 
a   very    fresh    and    attractive    exhibit    that    comprised 
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Calochortl,  Liliums,  CEaothera  speclosa,  Fsoonles,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  was 
second. 

The  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campaea  Ashe,  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  amateur  classes  for  eighteen,  twelve,  and  six 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 

For  six  bunches  of  Pa)"jnles  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Son, 
LexdenU  >ad,  C.tlchester.  were  first.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Oo.,  Coggeshall,  won 
first  prize,  while  Mr.  W,  J.  Weeks  had  the  best  six  bunches, 
and  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  the  finest  nine  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct  varieties. 

Floral  Decorations. 
Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  won  the 
first  prize  for  table  decoration  with  Koses  only.  She  used 
large  white  single  Roses  very  effectively,  and  yet  very 
simply  ;  Miss  Akers  was  second.  Mrs.  Orpen  also  took  first 
prize  for  a  basket  of  cut  flowers  and  for  a  posy.  The  best 
epergne  of  flowers  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Paxman,  Flisted 
Hall ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  winning  for 
a  bowl  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  a  cbllection  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe  (gartener,  Mr.  Andrews),  won 
first  prize.  Strawberry  Waterloo  was  the  beat  dish.  Mr. 
Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  was 
second  with,  on  the  whole,  we  thought,  finer  dishes; 
third,  Mr.  F.  Woods,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Munford,  Esq. 

For  three  bunches  of  Grapes  the  Hight  Hon.  Jas.  Round, 
SIP.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bishop)  was  first,  while  Mr.  Mes- 
senger won  for  six  Peaches,  six  Nectarines,  Melon  for 
fiavour,  and  a  dish  of  thirty  Strawberries  for  weight.  The 
Hon.  W.  Lowther  was  first  for  three  dishes  of  Strawberries, 
and  Mr.  G.  N.  Maynard,  Colchester,  had  the  finest  fiavoured 
fruits. 

Among  tlie  most  successful  competitors  in  the  vegetable 
classes  were  Mr.  G.  N.  Maynard,  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter,  J.P., 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Round,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton 
Green. 

NON-OOMPETITIVB. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  rockery 
planted  with  choice  alpine  and  other  plants.  Lilium 
rubellum  was  charming,  so,  too,  were  L.  tenulfoHum, 
the  alpine  Pinks,  Wataonia  coccinea,  and  the  Calochortl. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  a  brilliant 
group  of  Sweet  Peas  in  some  good  sorts.  Among  the 
new  ones  were  Bolton's  Pink  (very  good),  Scarlet  Gem, 
Florence  Molyneux  (white  splashed  with  rose),  Countess 
Spencer  (pink),  Mrs.  H.  K.  Barnes  (buff  tinged  with  rose), 
Janet  Scott  (rich  pink),  and  others. 

Messrs.  Ford,  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge,  showed 
Schlzanthusand  Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star  splendidly, 
together  with  Cornflowers,  Marguerites,  and  other  kinds 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  E.  Abbott,  Ardleigh,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Including  the  new  sorts  Janet  Scott,  Jeannle  Gordon, 
Agnes  Johnson,  and  others. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall  and  Reading, 
exhibited  fifty  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  good  sorts. 

Meaars.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  also  showed 
Sweet  Peaa  In  quantity  and  good  variety. 


WALT0N-0N-THAME3   AND    DISTRICT   ROSE 
SOCIETY. 
Though  not  extensive,  this  show,  held  on  the  29th  nit., 
was  a  very  interesting  one. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms,  for  which  a 
challenge  cup  and  £2  were  offered,  Mesara.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Colchester,  were  first  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms- 
White  Lady,  Beasie  Brown,  Captain  Hayward,  Quatave 
Piganeau,  and  others  ;  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  were  second ;  Messrs.  Fletcher  Brothers,  Chertsey, 
were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  were  again  first ;  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and 
Sons,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking, 
third.    All  in  this  class  showed  very  fine  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  first.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  were 
good,  Messrs.  Fletcher  Brothers  were  the  only  other 
exhibitors,  to  whom  a  third  prize  was  awarded. 

For  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses  Messrs.  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath,  were  first  with  tine  bunches  of  fresh 
blooms— Dr.  Grill,  Liberty,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Beryl, 
and  others  ;  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking,  were  a 
good  second. 

For  nine  bunches  of  single  varieties,  Messrs.  Cooling  and 
Sons  were  first  with  pretty  varieties  — Moachata  nivea, 
Anderson!,  Rugosa  rubra,  &c. ;  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and 
Son  were  second ;  and  Messrs.  Fletcher  third. 
Amateurs. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  Kepple  H.  Gifford,  Sutton,  was  first  with  very  fine 
blooms ;  Mr.  W.  T.  West,  Sutton,  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 
F.  T.  Nightingale,  Sutton,  third.  There  were  five  entries 
in  this  class,  and  all  were  good. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  (confined  to 
local  growers),  Mr.  E.  Mocatta  was  first  with  very  fine 
blooms. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  there  were  seventeen 
exhibitors,  all  showing  very  creditable  blooms.  Mr.  G. 
Sawday,  Weybridge,  was  first ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Newman, 
Shepperton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Cooper,  Waltoo-on- 
Thames,  third. 

For  three  distinct  blooms  there  was  again  a  strong 
competition,  Mr.  C.  C.  Newman,  Shepperton,  being  first ; 
Mrs.  W.  Grifiith,  Walton-on-Thamos,  second ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Sawday,  third. 


In  the  class  for  six  Teas,  distinct,  there  were  two 
entries ;  but  both  were  disqualified,  as  they  contained 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 

For  six  bunches  of  garden  Roses  there  were  four  good 
exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Mocatta  was  first ;  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Husler, 
Ciaygate,  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  E.  Mocatta 
was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Newman,  second,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Floral  Decorations. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations,  open  to  gentlemen, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Newman  was  first  with  a  neat  arrangement  of 
pink  Sweet  Peas,  Gypsophila,  and  Ferns.  Mr.  P.  Copland, 
Walton,  was  second,  using  similar  fiowers. 

In  a  similar  class  for  ladles,  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  Walton -on - 
Thames,  was  first.  Peas  and  Gypsophila  were  again  the 
chief  fiowers  used.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Gray.  Miss  H.  Houde,  who  was  third,  had  a  light  arrange- 
ment of  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow  and  white. 

In  the  class  for  an  epergne  or  bowl  of  Roses  there  were 
five  good  exhibits,  Miss  E.  Smith,  Walton«on-Thamea, 
being  first ;  second,  Mrs.  Godden  ;  third,  Mrs.  West.  For 
a  bouquet  of  Roaes  there  were  only  two  entries,  Mrs.  Gray 
and  Mrs.  Newman  being  awarded  equal  second.  Baskets 
of  Roses  were  very  good,  Mrs.  Rushwonte,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  being  first,  and  Miss  N.  A.  Shepherd  second.  In 
the  class  for  Sweet  Peas,  six  varieties,  there  were  seven 
good  exhibits,  Mr.  E.  Mocatta,  being  first,  and  Mr.  New- 
man second. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  Mr.  F,  H.  Cook,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  was  first. 

For  an  epergne  of  Sweet  Peas  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
Countess  Spencer  and  Vitis  heterophylla  varlegata  took 
first  prize  ;  and  Maude,  with  Asparagus  and  Gypsophila, 
second. 

The  classes  for  hardy  flowers  were  well  filled,  and  there 
were  some  very  pretty  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  Brothers,  Chertsey,  put  up  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Delphinium  formosum  varieties. 
Iris  Eaempferi,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  &c.,  were  good. 

Mesara.  Barr  and  Sons  made  a  large  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers  in  their  usual  good  form.  Water  Lilies,  Delphi- 
niums, Irises,  and  many  other  good  things  were  well 
shown. 


RICHMOND  FLOWER  SHOW, 
The  thirty -first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Richmond 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park, 
Richmond,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  weather  being  fine  and 
the  attendance  excellent.  As  for  the  exhibition,  this  was 
in  every  respect  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Roses. 

The  classes  for  Roses  are  a  chief  attraction  each  year, 
and  the  good  prizes  offered  bring  a  strong  competition. 

The  chief  class  Is  for  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  three 
blooms  of  each,  and  in  addition  to  money  prizes,  amount- 
ing to  £13,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  Is  for  one  year 
entitled  to  hold  the  Gunnersbury  Park  Challenge  Cup, 
presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
On  the  present  occasion  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sens,  The 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  took  the  first  prize  with  a 
really  grand  lot  of  flowers,  some  of  the  best  being  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Mildred  Grant  (very  fine),  Fran 
Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Souvenir  de  President  Carnot ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  came  second,  and  here  we  noted  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  and  Mildred 
Grant,  all  in  superb  condition.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery, 
Colchester. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms 
of  each,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  took 
first  prize  with  a  very  good  lot  of  blooms  ;  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  came  second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  third.  Messrs.  Burch  also  took  the  lead  In  the  class 
for  twelve  Roaes,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mildred  Grant, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot  being 
exceptionally  fine.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  took  the  second 
prize  In  this  clas?. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Roses  (H.P.'s),  -one  variety, 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  were  in  the  first  place  with  Mrs.  J. 
Laing;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  second,  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  coming  third  with  the 
same  variety. 

For  twelve  Tea  Roses,  one  variety,  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Sons,  Colchester,  were  again  first,  the  variety  being  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  in  splendid  form  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.  second,  with  Gulden  Gate. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  for  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  appeared  to  be  the  only  exhibitor,  taking  first 
place  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  blooms 
respectively.  In  these  Mildred  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  Grant,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Denmark,  and  Ulster 
were  seen  to  advantage.  . 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 

The  classes  for  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage,  brought  a  numerous  competition,  the  premier 
award  going  to  Earl  Dysart,  Petersham  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Conway),  who  staged  as  fine  an  exhibit  of  these 
popular  fiowers  as  we  have  seen. 

The  classes  for  table  decorations  were  strongly  con- 
tested, the  premier  award  In  the  lady  amateurs'  class 
going  to  Miss  N.  H.  Cole,  Feltham,  whose  arrangement 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Lawson  Carnation,  yellow  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Gypsophila  elegana. 

Quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  Richmond  Show  are  the 
groups  of  plants  arranged  on  the  turf,  usually  in  a  semi- 
circle and  In  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Justice  Swlnfen  Eady, 


Weybridge,  whose  arrangement  of  Palms,  Ixoras,  Car- 
nations, Lilies,  and  Gloriosa  superba  was  very  fine  ;  Mr. 
H.  E.  Fordham,  Twickenham,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Vause, 
Leamington,  was  third. 

The  class  for  cut  herbaceous  flowers  brought  several 
well-known  growers  to  the  front,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  taking  the  leading  place  for  twenty-four 
bunches,  In  which  Helenium  Btgelovi,  Fseonies,  Draco- 
cephalum  japonicum  (a  good  blue),  Scabiosa  caucasica. 
Campanula  Moerhelmi,  and  Stachys  denticulata  were 
noted  ;  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Petersham,  was  second,  Tliere 
were  many  competitors. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Roses.  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Peas,  Iris  Kiompferi, 
and  Preonies.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  showed 
fine  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough, 
staged  Roses  and  Pelargoniums  in  good  style.  Palms  and 
foliage  things  generally  were  good  as  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  showed 
a  most  effective  group  of  Alocaaias,  Ixoras,  Nepenthes, 
and  stove  plants  generally.  A  superb  lot  of  Orchids  from 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Eaat  Sheen  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  attracted  much  attention,  CattJeyas 
Mendelil  and  gigas,  Odontoglossum  criapura,  O.  cordatura, 
La3liatenebrosa,  and  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora  rimestadiana 
being  prominent.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded,  the  group 
not  being  for  competition. 

la  the  competitive  class  for  Orchids,  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.,  took  the  premier  prize. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  had  a  most  expen- 
sive exhibit,  which  contained  hardy  plants  and  Water 
Lilies  in  profusion,  also  Begonias,  border  and  Tree  Carna- 
tions, and  brilliant  masses  of  Rambler  Roses.  A  gold 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Gwilllm,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  sent  a  fine 
lot  of  Begonias.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
a  fine  lot  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons 
sent  Gloxinias,  all  In  excellent  condition. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  staged,  Lady  Max 
Waechter'a  challenge  cup,  together  with  a  money  prize, 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  which 
included  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pine-apple,  and  Melon. 

For  three  butiches  of  black  Grapes,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Onslow,  Guildford  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  W.  Blake), 
was  first  with  extra  fine  Madresfield  Court ;  and  for  three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  Lock),  came  first  with  excellent  Foster's 
Seedling. 

For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  not  less  than  nine 
distinct  varieties,  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  Beaumaris, 
North  Wales  (gardener,  Mr.  J  H.  Bolton),  was  first,  having 
Potato  Windsor  Castle,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Tomato  Duke 
of  York,  Cucumber  Telegraph,  with  Cabbage  Heartwell, 
Beans,  Onions,  &c.    This  was  a  really  fine  exhibit. 

WINDSOR  AND  ETON  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  fourteenth  annual  show  ol  this  society  was  held  on 
the  lat  Inst,  under  very  favourable  conditions;  although 
the  weather  was  very  unsettled  the  sun  broke  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  show,  converting  at  the  last  moment  what 
would  have  been  failure  into  succeap.  The  society  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  an  ideal  place  for  holding  their  show, 
His  Majesty  the  King  allowing  them  the  use  of  the  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  slopes  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Most  of  the  classes  were  keenly  contested,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  exhibits  testified  to  a  very  favourable  season 
for  Rose  growing.  A  special  interest  was  centred  In  the 
open  class  for  the  cup  presented  by  Her  Majesty  the  late 
Queen  Victoria.  The  conditions  are  that  it  must  be  won 
by  the  same  competitor  for  three  years.  It  had  already 
been  won  twice  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester;  Dicksonand  Sons,  Newtownards ;  and 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitehin,  respectively,  so  that  a  keen 
struggle  was  anticipated.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
eventually  carried  off  the  cup  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
blooms.  White  Maman  Cochet,  La  France,  Tom  Wood, 
Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Robert 
Scott,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Her  Majesty,  Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  were  some  of  the  best  in  this  stand. 
Messrs.  A,  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  were  a  good  second, 
Messrs.  D,  Prior  and  Sons  third,  and  the  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  fourth.    There  were  eight  exhibits  in  this  class. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  was  first  with  a  lovely  stand  of  fresh,  well- 
formed  flowers.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  were  among  the  best; 
second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons;  third,  Messrs.  D, 
Prior  and  Sons. 

For  twelve  distinct,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  a 
good  first,  with  splendid  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  Alice  Lindsell,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  J.  Grant ; 
second.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant ;  third,  Messrs.  D,  Prior. 

For  twelve  trusses,  H.P.  or  H.T.,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
were  first  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  Mildred  Grant. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  a  close  second  with 
Bessie  Brown, 

For  twelve  trusses,  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  the  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Company,  Limited,  Hereford,  were  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Messrs.  G.  Prince 
and  D.  Prior  were  second  and  third  respectively  with  the 
same  variety. 

For  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  carried  off  the  honours  with  a 
splendid  exhibit.  Among  the  best  were  Liberty,  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy,  Gardenia,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  Antoine 
Rivoire  ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  third, 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 
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For  six  distinct  varieties  in  vases  Jfess'-s.  A.  Dickson 
were  first  with  flneBi^sie  Brown,  Florence  Peraberton.and 
Jlildred  Grant ;  second,  Mr.  Cliarles  Turner  ;  third,  Mr. 
George  Prince. 

Amateurs. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  trmsei  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Pemberton 
was  a  splendid  first.  Fran  Karl  Duschki,  Florence  Pem- 
berton, Dean  Hole,  Alica  Lindsell,  Maman  Cochet,  Kil- 
lamey,  and  Papa  Lambert  were  excellent ;  second,  A.  Tate, 
Eiq.  ;  third,  R.  Foley  Ilobbs,  E4q 

For  six  trusses,  one  variety,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
Bessie  IJrown  ;  second,  Dr.  Liniplough,  with  Frau  Karl 
Dmschkl ;  thi'd.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  the  Rev.  J.  E  Pemberton 
was  first  with  splendid  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Maman  C  ichet. 
White  Maman  Cjchet,  The  Bride,  and  G  ilden  Gate ; 
second,  0.  G   Orpen,  Esq. ;  third,  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

For  six  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  R  Foley  Ilobbs, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  grand  Horace  Vernet,  Kaiserin  Anfru»ta 
Victoria,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Bessie  Brown  ;  second,  T.  C 
Gabriel,  Esq. ;  third,  A.  Tate,  E^q. 

For  twelve  distinct  garden  or  decorative  R^'es,  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  was  a  splendid  first  with  Crimson  Dima'k,  \V.  A. 
Richardson,  Birdou  Job,  Gustave  Reiris,  Augustine 
Guinolsseau,  and  Macrantba  ;  second,  W.  Cjlin  Romaine, 
Eiq. 

For  twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses.  T.  B  Gibriel, 
Esq.,  was  an  excellent  first  with  splendid  flowers  ;  second, 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Eiq. ;  third,  W.  Cilin  Romaine,  Eiq. 

Twelve  distinct:  First,  Dr.  Lim plough  ;  second,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Eiq.  ;  third,  E.  B.  Lehmann,  Esq. 

For  eighteen  distinct  (amateurs  within  ten  miles  of 
Windsor)  the  Windsor  cup  is  given  with  the  first  prize : 
First,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  with  grand  examples  of 
Mamie,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Papa  Linibert, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Ulrich  B'unner  ;  second,  W. 
Colin  Rimaine,  Eiq  ;  third,  A.  F.  G  vett,  Eiq. 

Twelve  distinct :  First,  Rev.  J.  B  Shackle  with  splendid 
Bessie  Brown.  The  best  amateur's  R  ise  in  the  sh  iw  was 
Mildred  Grant,  shown  in  this  stand.  Second,  W.  A.  Propert, 
Esq.  ;  third,  Mrs.  River  Holling<. 

The  local  classes  were  all  well  filled,  and  some 
really  good  blooms  were  shown.  Table  dec  jrations  filled 
one  tent.  Mrs.  E.  Gouid  carried  off  the  honours  with  a 
delightful  arrangement  of  Aquilegtas,  S*eet  Peas, 
Gypsophila,  Smilax,  &c. ;  second.  Miss  Eliot;  third.  Miss 
K.  R.  Devett. 

Group  of  plants  (the  Marchioness  of  Normanby's  cup  is 
attached  to  this  class):  E.  Wsgg,  Eiq.,  was  first  with  a 
group  of  splendid  plants  tastefully  arranged  ;  A.  F.  Govett, 
Esq.,  was  a  good  second  ;  W.  A.  Steams  third.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  excellence  of  the  vegetables 
shown  by  cottagers. 

Nurserymen  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
show.  Messrs.  John  S  andish  and  (ki.  showed  a  splendid 
group  of  Carnations  and  Rosea  ;  George  Jackman  and  Son, 
Roses  and  hardy  flowers;  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenheid, 
Roses  and  hardy  flowers ;  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  R  ises  and 
hardy  flowers  ;  John  Peed  and  Son,  Gloxinias  and  Higonias ; 
Charles  Tamer,  Roses,  hardy  flowers,  &C. ;  D  ibbie  and  Co., 
■Sweet  Peas,  Fansies,  and  Violas  ;  Thomas  Ware,  Feltham, 
hardy  flowers  and  Water  Lilies.  Messrs.  Titt  and  Son  of 
Windsor  had  a  lovely  display  of  floral  designs. 

THE  SWEET  PEA  SHOW. 
THE  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  held  their  fifth  annual 
exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was  a  great 
success,  and  far  the  finest  show  ever  held  by  the  society. 
There  was  a  record  number  of  exhibitors,  and  Sweet  Peas 
practically  filled  the  hall. 

Open  CLAssKa. 

Nineteen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  (special  audit  class). 
The  varieties  must  be  certain  ones  specified.  The  Sutton 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  .Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading  (value  15  guineas)  is  given  with  the  first 
prize  in  this  class,  to  be  held  by  the  winner  for  one  year. 
The  committee  give  a  gold  medal.  The  judging  of  this 
class  caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The  rule  was  that 
twenty  sprays  should  form  a  bunch,  and  several  competi- 
tors had  exceeded  this  quantity.  No  less  than  eight 
exhibits  were  disqualified.  The  judges  finally  awarded 
the  first  prize  to  Mr.  F.  Stevenson,  The  Gardens,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlestone,  who  had  a  fair  lot  of  flowers.  It  is 
probable  that  if  some  of  the  others  had  not  been  disquali- 
fied the  first  prize  would  have  been  awarded  elsewhere. 
Lovely,  Lottie  Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  Black  Knight,  and 
others  were  well  shown.  Second,  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park 
Gardens,  New  Barnet;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Sutton 
Scotney. 

(Collection  of  nineteen  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  one 
variety  only  of  each  colour  given  in  the  classification  table 
to  be  shown  :  First,  Messrs.  George  A.  Clark,  Limited, 
Dover,  with,  needless  to  say,  a  very  goid  collection,  King 
Edward  VII  (crimson).  Prince  of  Wales  (rose).  Mrs.  W. 
Wright  (light  purple),  Duke  of  Westminster  (dark  purple), 
Coccinea  (red),  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  (pale  yellow),  and  many 
more  distinct  colours  were  shown  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Firth, 
Wistow  Hall,  Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Clark) ;  third,' 
Mrs.  A.  Figwell,  Greenford,  Middlesex. 

Thirty-six  bunches,  distinct:  First.  Mr.  A.  G.  Uayman, 
Hapsford  House.  Frome  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Ackland).  with 
a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers.  Countess  Spencer,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Janet  Scott,  Emily  Eckford,  Dainty,  King  E  iward, 
and  Scarlet  Gem  were  finely  shown.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  High  Street.  Winchester. 
The  third  prize  was  won  by  -Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son, 
Westbury-on-Tryra,  Bristol. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  with  a 
pretty  selection.    King  Edward,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Dorothy 


Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  and  others  were  good;  second, 
Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk  ;  third, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester. 

Twelve  bunches,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  Dans, 
N.B  ,  with  splendid  flowers.  Edward  VII.,  B)lton's 
Pink.  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  D.  R.  Williamson,  Scarlet  Gem, 
and  others  were  very  flue  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  Fogo 
Sohoolhouse,  Duns  ;  third.  Mr.  J.  Watson,  The  Girdens, 
Oxf  jrd  House,  Ham  Common. 

Trade  E.xcluded. 

Twenty-four  bunches  of  SweeD  Peas,  distinct:  First,  Mr. 
T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  with  a  brilliant  show.  KingEdward  VII., 
Countess  Spencer,  Dirothy  E  ;kf  ird.  and  other  good  sorts 
were  shown  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wootten,  Crnfc  House, 
Epsom  ;  third,  Mr.  H  H.  Evwnsley,  Alfjrd.  Tnere  were 
numerous  entries. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  bunches  distinct  was  won 
by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  The  Gardens,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone— Countess  Spencer,  Miss  Willmott,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  G  rrgeous  were  some  of  the  best  in  an  excellent  lot ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  Bewley,  Rithgar,  County  Dublin  ;  third, 
Mr.  Winterbottom,  Aston  Hall,  near  Derby. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  distinct  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Binkier,  Clock  House,  Epsom,  with  very  good 
blooms,  especially  of  Dorothy  Eckford  and  New  Countess  ; 
second,  Mr.  M.  F.  Hitchins,  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell;  thiid, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Blencowe,  Eistcotl  Gardens,  Kingston  Hill. 

Nine  bunches  distinct :  First,  Mr.  C.  K.  Wild,  The 
Grange,  New  Eltham,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Jackson),  with 
a  charming  lot  of  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Y.  Green,  The 
Lodge,  Eynsford  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  F.  Jackson,  Danehurst, 
Epsom. 

Open  to  All. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  Gladys  Unwin,  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  of  Wem,  Salop,  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  a  lovely 
colour. 

For  best  collection,  one  bunch  each  of  Mrs.  G.  Higginson, 
jun..  Flora  Norton,  Speckled  Beautv.  Nymphea,  Sunrise, 
Sunset,  and  Janet  Scott :  First,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright;  second, 
Mr.  M.  Firth ;  and  third,  Mrs.  Tigweli.  All  of  the 
varieties  in  this  class  are  of  soft  and  delicate  shades  of 
colour. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  white,  distinct  varieties, 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Noy,  Brentwood,  with 
Blanche  B'lrpee  and  Dorothy  Eckford ;  second,  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  and  Son ;  third,  Mr.  Dawson. 

For  two  crimsons  Mr.  M.  Firth,  Leicester,  was  first  with 
Scarlet  Gem  and  KingEdward  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright, 
Hythe,  with  King  Elward  and  Salopian;  third,  Messrs. 
Jotes  and  S  >ns,  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  class  for  two  blush  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Win- 
chester, was  n  St  with  Sens  itii  in  and  Duchess  of  Su  therland  ; 
second,  with  same  varieties,  Mr.  H.Aldersey;  third,  Messrs. 
I  House  and  Son. 

For  two  cerise  Messrs.  W.  E.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, 
were  first  with  Coccinea  ;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Tigweli. 

In  the  cl  iss  for  rose  and  cirmine,  Mr.  H  Aldersey  was 
flritwith  Mrs.  Dinjdale  and  Prince  of  Wales;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Watson,  Ham  Common,  with  Royal  Rose  and  Prince  of 

\Vales. 

In  pink  shades  Mr.  T.  Proctor,  Camforth,  was  first  with 
Mrs.  1^  Smith  and  Countess  Spencer ;  second,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Son,  with  Janet  Scott  and  Countess  Spencer  ; 
third,  Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  with 
Gladys  Unwin  and  Enchantress. 

In  orange  shades,  .Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  first  with 
Gorgeous  and  Miss  Willmott ;  second,  Mr.  .1.  T.  Blencowe, 
Kingston  Hill,  with  the  same  varieties;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  with  Lady  Mary  Currie  and  Miss  Willmott 

Yellows  or  buffs :  First,  Mr.  W.  J.  Noy,  with  Lidy 
Ormesby  Gore  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright,  with  Queen  Victoria  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

For  lavender,  Mr.  H.  Aldersey  was  first  with  Countess 
of  Ridnor  antj  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton;  second,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  with  New  Countess  and  Lady 
G.  Hamilton  ;  third,  Messrs.  Claik,  Dover. 

For  blues,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  first,  with  Navy 
Blue  and  Captain  of  the  Blues;  second,  Mr.  Aldersey, 
with  Emily  E;ktord  and  Countess  Cidogan  ;  third,  Messrs. 
G.  Stark  and  Son  with  D.  R.  Williamson  and  Miss 
Philbrick. 

For  mauve,  Messrs.  Clark,  Dover,  were  first  with 
Dorothy  Tennant  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright. 

For  violet  and  purple,  Mr.  Blencowe  was  first  with  Mrs 
W.  Wright  and  Duke  of  Westminster;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Watson  with  the  same  varieties. 

For  maroon  or  bronze.  Mr.  Blencowe  was  first  with 
Othello  and  Black  Knight;  second,  Mr.  Koy,  with  the 
same  varieties. 

For  magenta.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  first  with 
Calypso  and  George  Gordon  ;  second,  Mrs.  Tugwell,  with 
the  same  varieties. 

For  Picotee  edged.  Mr.  M.  F.  Hutchins.  St.  Austell,  was 
first  with  Lottie  Eckford  and  Djinty ;  sec  md,  Mr.  R. 
Bjlton,  with  the  same  varieties  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright, 
who  also  had  the  same  varieties. 

For  striped  and  flaked  (red  or  rose),  Messrs.  Clark, 
Limited,  were  first  with  America  and  Aurora;  second, 
.Messrs.  Stark  and  Son,  with  Jessie  Cuthbertson  and 
Amelica. 

For  purple  or  blue-striped  or  flaked,  Mr.  Hitchins  was 
flrst  with  Princess  of  Wales  and  Senator.  In  the  class 
for  tiicolors,  .Mrs.  Blencowe  was  first  with  Jeanie  Gordon 
alii  Triumph  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Watson  with  Prince  Edward 
of  York  and  Triumph.  F  t  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  Hitchins 
was  first  wiih  Arties  Johnson  and  Oracle  Greenwood  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  with  Duchess  of  Westminster  and 
Gracie  Greenwood. 

Trade  Exclited. 

Two  bunches  of  Dora  Breadmore :  First,  Mr.  A.  Malcolm, 
Duns,  with  splendid  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Proctor  • 
third,  Dr.  Boxall. 


Two  bunches  of  Lady  Aherdare  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Crabbe 
Addlestone;  second,  Mr.  Firth;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
Sutton  Scotney.  Two  bunches  of  Bolton's  Pink  :  First,' 
Mr.  E.  Biwiey,  Rathgar,  C  runty  Dublin  ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon ;  third,  Mr  W.  Wright. 

In  the  class  for  one  bunch  each  of  Dorothy  Eckford 
Romolo  Pi-zzini,  Scarlet  Gem,  D.  R.  Williamson,  Black 
Michael,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.ieht,  Mr.  E.  Bewley  was  first- 
second,  Mrs.  Firth  ;  third,  Jlr.  T.  Jones. 

In  the  classes  for  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  there  was 
only  one  exhibitor,  and  the  specimens  were  very  poor. 

Table  decorations  in  Sweet  Peas  were  a  very  strong  class  ■ 
the  tables  were  8  feet  by  3  feet.  In  this  class  there  were 
twelve  competitors,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sell,  Luton,  taking  first 
pnzewilh  a  light  arraugtment  of  mauve  and  bronze-pink. 
Mrs.  Beckett,  Eistree,  was  second  with  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  Countess  Spencer  and  Lottie  Eckford. 
Opes  to  All. 

Mr.  W.  Marple,  in  a  smilar  class  for  table  decoration, 
secured  flrst  prize  with  a  light  arrangement  of  delicate 
pink  and  bufl';  secon.i,  .Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham  with  Miss 
Willmott  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  (a  very  pretty  mixture). 

Epergne  or  stand  filled  with  Sweet  Peas  :  In. this  class 
there  were  about  a  dozen  good  stands.  Miss  E.  B.  Cole. 
Feltham,  secured  firs- ;  sec^nd,  Mrs  F.  Brewer,  Richmond ; 
third,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 

For  vase  of  Sweet  Peas  in  mixed  colours,  with  grasses, 
fflc,  there  were  a  good  many  competitors.  Mr.  A.  G 
Ilayman,  Frome,  was  flrst.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  second,  and 
Mrs.  Brewer  third. 

Biwlof  Sweet  Peas:  There  were  about  a  dozen  good 
exhibits.  Mr.  C.  VV.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  took  the 
first  prize,  Mr.  W.  J.  Noy  second,  and  Miss  Wheeler, 
Wheatley,  near  Alton,  Hants,  third. 

Non-competitive  E.xniBiT3. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  centred  In  the  group  shown  by 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  for  it  contained 
many  fine  varieties.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were 
(Jrieen  Alexandra,  a  good  deal  like  Scarlet  Gem,  but  rather 
a  deeper  colour,  and  said  to  be  san-proof ;  Romolo 
Piazzani,  rich  violet-blue  ;  H.jrace  Wright,  the  standard 
dark  purple,  the  wings  brighter  purple  ;  Countess  Spencer, 
richest  pink;  Dirotby  Eckford,  white;  Miss  Eckford, 
pink-buff  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  rich  crimson-scarlet ;  Little 
Dorritt,  standard  rose,  wings  pale  pink  or  white  ;  Miss 
Philbrick,  true  light  blue  ;  and  John  Ingman,  rich  lake. 
The  finest  of  all,  however,  was  Henry  Eckford,  unique  in 
its  rich  orange-salmon  colouring. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  showed  a 
bright  group.  Gorgeous,  orange  and  red  ;  Triumph,  rose 
and  blush  ;  Scarlet  Gem  ;  Aniprica,  striped  and  flushed 
with  red  on  a  whire  ground  ;  and  Countess  Cadogan,  rich 
purple-blue,  were  some  of  the  best. 

Mr.  R  ihert  B  Iton,  Wurton,  Camforth,  showed  vases 
full  of  splendid  Bowers.  The  varieties  were  unnamed,  but 
we  recognised  Bolton's  Pink,  which  was  finely  shown. 

Messrs.  E.  W  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  showed 
a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  miny  of  the  best  sorts.  Miss 
Willmott  and  King  Edward  VII.  were  two  of  the  most 
effective. 

Messrs.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  set  up  a 
group  of  Sweet  Peas  that  coouined  the  best  of  the 
varieties  sent  out. 

Bikers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  delightful  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  effectively  arranged.  Codsall  Rose,  Orange 
Countess,  Countess  Spencer,  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  many 
others  were  well  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom,  W.C.,  arranged 
numerous  varieties  in  a  pretty  group.  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  Jliss  Willmott,  Orange  Prince, 
and  others  were  included. 

Messrs.  G  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk, 
exhibited  s  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  finest  vase  of  all 
being  Countess  Spencer.    The  varieties  were  unnamed 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  a  very 
bright  group  of  flowers,  such  good  sorts  as  Scarlet  Gem, 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Agnes  Johnson, 
Apple  Blossom,  Gladys  Unwin,  and  others  being  well 
represented. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lines,  arranged  a  group  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  lilue 
varieties  being  very  fine.  Countess  Spencer,  Scarlet  Gem, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  good  things  were  included. 

Some  pretty  table  decorations  with  Sweet  Peas  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing. 

The  Sweet  Peas  from  .Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
made  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour,  such  go()d  things  as 
Orange  Countess,  Miss  Willmott,  Emily  Henderson,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Scarlet  Gem,  Lady  Aberdare,  D.  E.  Williamron, 
and  many  more  being  freely  shown. 

The  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  Csnnell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
contained  many  good  sorts,  e.g.,  Emily  Eckford.  Lady 
Gore.  Miss  Willmott,  Jessie  Cu'hberUon,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
Evening  Star  (pinky  bufl),  Salopian,  Mrs.  G.  Higginson 
(pale  tlue).  and  others. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin.  Iliston,  Cambridge,  showed  some  very 
fine  vasefuls  of  Sweet  Peas,  whole  flowering  shoots  being 
arranged  with  good  effect. 

Messrs  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street, 
(Movent  Garden,  in  their  group,  showed  Evelyn  Byatt,  the 
standard  orange-red,  the  wings  deep  rose,  a  very  bright 
colour ;  Glad.vs  Unwin,  the  beautiful  pink  ;  Flora  Norton, 
blue  ;  Phyllis  Unwin,  rich  rose  and  others. 

Messr".  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  exhibited  an 
excellent  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  all  the  best  sorts 
being  shown. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  set 
up  a  splendid  group  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  colour  good,  the 
varieties  distinct,  and  the  vases  well  arranged.  Gorgeous, 
King  Elward,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  others  were  included. 
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SUMMER      PRUNING      OF 
SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBERIES,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  come,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  under  the  care  of  the 
gardener.  Some  allow  their  occu- 
pants to  grow  uncontrolled  after 
planting,  and  this  may  be  admissible  in 
woodland  drives  or  in  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  but  it  will  not  suit  in  a  limited 
space,  or  where  the  surroundings  are  of  a 
formal  character.  In  many  cases  shrubs  are 
about  the  last  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
busy  time  of  spring  and  early  summer.  If, 
however,  they  are  to  be  kept  attractive  and 
each  subject  separate  from  its  neighbour,  as 
should  be  the  case  in  the  mixed  shrubbery, 
pruning  must  be  systematically  carried  out 
at  least  annually,  and  in  many  cases  much 
of tener,  or  the  plants  will  soon  get  unshapely 
and  over-grow  each  other.  Let  us  separate 
the  shrubs  with  which  we  intend  to  deal  into 
those  grown  principally  for  flowering,  many 
of  which  are  deciduous,  and  those  grown 
for  their  evergreen  or  ornamental  foliage.  In 
the  first-named  section  some  knowledge  is 
necessary  as  to  habit  and  time  of  flowering 
before  cutting  is  commenced.  We  prune  and 
thin  fruit  trees  or  bushes  to  keep  them ! 
within  bounds  and  to  increase  the  quantity , 
of  fruits,  which  first  of  all  have  to  be  pre- ' 
ceded  by  flowers  ;  why  not,  then,  apply  the 
same  system  to  shrubs  1  Probably  the 
majority  of  shrubs  make  their  flower  growth 
the  previous  year  ;  consequently  to  cut  back 
late  in  autumn  or  before  flowering  takes 
place  in  spring  simply  destroys  the  whole  of 
the  flowers  for  that  season.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  flowering  is  over  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  all  shrubs  belonging  to  this 
class,  thinning  the  branches  where  crowded 
and  removing  the  old  wood  that  has  borne 
the  flowers  to  make  room  for  the  growth  of 
new  shoots  for  the  succeeding  year.  For- 
sythias,  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  shrubby  Spiraeas, 
Genistas,  Lilacs,  Viburnums,  and  many ! 
others  may  be  so  treated.  If  allowed  to  grow 
at  will,  as  perhaps  some  would  recommend, 
their  shape  and  limits  are  soon  outgrown,  and 
measures  much  more  severe  have  eventually 
to  be  taken.  Berberis  Darwini  may  be  kept 
somewhat  dwarf  and  yet  flower  very  freely  if 
planted  young  and  the  leading  growths  are 
either  shortened  or  tied  in  annually,    but 


allow  these  to  grow  up  and  the  plants  soon 
become  unsightly  at  the  bottom.  When  the 
plants  get  old  and  are  cut  down  strong 
shoots  are  produced  which  do  not  flower  well 
for  some  time.  Evergreen  shrubs  now  in 
flower  are  Zenobia  speciosa  and  its  variety 
Z.  s.  pulverulenta.  The  chief  distinction 
belonging  to  them  is  found  in  the  leaves. 
Those  of  the  species  are  pale  green  and  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  variety  ;  the  latter 
being  of  a  distinct  glaucous  colour.  The 
flowers,  which  are  in  racemes,  are  white  and 
bell-shaped  and  produced  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year ;  this  should,  therefore,  be 
removed  annually  after  flowering  in  the  same 
way  as  others  previously  noticed.  Zenobias 
grow  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet.  They 
succeed  well  in  peaty  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  preferably  in  a  group  by  themselves. 
The  growths  of  Rhododendrons  cannot  be 
cut  away  without  reducing  the  number  of 
flowers  for  the  next  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  allowed  to  grow  thickly  in  clumps 
without  cutting,  the  inner  and  under-growths 
soon  have  to  succumb  to  the  stronger  ones. 
For  clumps  of  these  to  be  kept  low  the 
common  R.  ponticum  should  be  used,  as  its 
flowers  are  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
those  of  better  sorts,  and  the  plants  soon 
thicken  again  after  severe  cutting,  should  that 
be  necessary.  Hybrid  varieties  are  too  good 
for  this  treatment  ;  consequently,  positions 
should  be  given  them  where  they  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  up,  merely  thinning  a  little 
and  removing  superfluous  shoots  with  the 
seed-pods,  should  the  latter  be  practicable, 
after  flowering  is  over.  Formal  clumps  of 
Rhododendrons  may  often  be  met  with,  but 
the  plants  do  not  often  show  themselves  so 
well  individually  as  when  grown  somewhat 
more  naturally  as  single  specimens.  The 
height  of  the  plants  in  clumps  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  length  and  width  of  the 
clump,  and  they  should  gradually  rise  from 
the  edge  to  the  middle.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  to  see  plants  at  3  feet  up  projecting 
over  those  at  the  edge.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  clumps  somewhat  similar  to  tlHS  in 
different  places  at  the  present  time,  and  those 
in  charge  of  them  may  be  wondering  what  is 
to  be  done  in  order  to  restrict  them.  In  our 
case  many  were  severely  cut  into  shape  last 
year,  and  were  of  necessity  very  unsightly 
for  some  time,  but  they  are  now  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage   to  the  Grass  edge,  and 


this  year  but  little  cutting  will  be  required. 
If  annual  pruning  with  the  knife  had  been 
practised,  the  necessity  for  such  severe 
measures  would  have  been  obviated.  Other 
clumps  in  a  similar  state  are  being  treated 
in  the  same  way  this  year,  and  those  cut  a 
month  ago  are  breaking  out  freely.  The 
earlier  they  are  taken  in  hand  the  better, 
in  order  that  the  young  growths  may  get 
well  ripened  before  winter,  but  where  much 
pruning  has  to  be  done  some  have  to  wait 
until  their  turn  comes.  Hardy  Azaleas  do 
not  grow  so  strongly  as  Rhododendrons; 
consequently  they  are  not  so  difficult  to  keep 
within  bounds.  In  that  case  pruning  is  but 
little  required,  as  they  form  themselves  into 
fairly  good  shape  if  allowed  sufficient  room. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Ledums,  Kalmias, 
and  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribuuda. 

Most  of  the  evergreen  and  ornamental- 
foliaged  section  previously  mentioned  may 
with  advantage  be  cut  over  occasionally  in 
summer,  or  pruned  as  each  subject  may 
require  according  to  the  position  which  it  is 
meant  to  occupy.  A  sloping  bank  of  the 
smaller-leaved  sorts  of  common  Laurels  looks 
well  when  the  plants  are  established  and  cut 
over  evenly  with  the  knife  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer.  Dwarf  clumps  of  these 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  the 
plants,  except  they  are  very  old,  break  well 
when  cut  back  hard.  Berberis  Aquifolium 
is  also  well  adapted  for  certain  positions, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  transplant  success- 
fully except  when  young.  Aucubas  grow 
somewhat  flat  and  uneven  if  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way  ;  remove  and  thin  some  of  the 
growths  and  the  plants  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved thereby. 

In  mixed  shrubbery  borders  each  plant 
should  have  sufficient  room,  and  those  in  the 
front  line  should  be  of  a  dwarf-growing 
character,  or  such  as  can  be  kept  dwarf 
without  being  unsightly.  Pruning  should  all 
be  done  with  the  knife,  or  special  shears  for 
the  purpose  that  cut  in  the  same  way  as 
secateurs.  Where  these  ate  used  none  of  the 
leaves  left  are  injured,  and  much  of  the 
cutting  cannot  be  detected  by  outward 
appearances.  Summer  pruning  of  trees  is 
chiefly  limited  to  removing  growths  from 
side  branches  that  take  a  lead,  and  are  apt 
to  injure  the  top  growth.  Deodars  may  in 
many  cases  be  greatly  improved  by  shorten- 
i  ing  some  of  the  branches  that  grow  in  this 
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way,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  doing 
it  to  keep  the  trees  symmetrical.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  iinny  other  trees  in  large 
collectious. 


JUNE       FLOWERS      IN 
SOUTH     DEVON. 

THE  droughts  of  April  and  May  and 
the  easterly  winds  of  the  former 
month,  though  unfavourable  to 
vegetation,  had  appirently  but 
little  eft'ect  upon  June  flowers 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances. 
Among  flowering  shrubs  Abelia  floribunda 
was  bright  with  countless  clusters  of  long, 
drooping,  rose-coloured  blossoms,  the  two 
varieties  of  Abutilon  vitifolium  produced 
their  large  flat  flowers  of  mauve  or  white,  and 
Agath:ea  cojlestis,  which  has  been  in  bloom 
more  or  le.ss  through  tlie  entire  winter,  came 
into  full  flower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  month  Calceolaria  violacea  still  held 
many  of  its  helmet-shaped,  golden-throated, 
lavender  blossoms,  and,  towards  the  close, 
Oallistemon  salignus— known  to  nurserymen 
as  Metrosideros  fioribunda — was  decked  with 
its  crimson  bottle-brushes.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  month  a  large  plant  of  the  lovely 
Veronica  hulkeana  was  a  cloud  of  lavender, 
and  hard  by  Convolvulus  Cneorum  was 
spangled  with  its  white  blooms. 

Of  the  Hock  Roses,  the  most  notable  was 
the  rare  Cistus  ladaniferus  maculatus  (true), 
with  its  great  white,  claret-spotted  flowers 
fully  5  inches  across.  Deutzia  kalmiiBflora, 
the  prettiest  of  Lemoine's  new  svedlings,  was 
very  charming,  and  Diervilla  Conquete,  with 
lirge  rose-pink  flowers  fully  2  inches  across, 
proved  an  acquisition. 

A  bush  of  Dimorphotheca  Eoklonis,  about 
4  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through,  which 
has  been  unprotected  in  the  open  for  two 
winters,  was  covered  with  its  white,  purple- 
centred  blossoms,  and  the  refined  Diosma 
gracilis  had  its  delicate  foliage  starred  with 
its  tiny  white  flowers.  Edwardsia  micro- 
phylla,  in  bush  form,  bore  its  yellow  blooms, 
and  the  gorgeous  Embothrium  coocineum 
flamed  with  its  vivid  vermilion  flower- 
clusters,  while  a  large  tree  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  on  which  last  year's  seed-pods  were 
hanging,  came  into  tine  bloom.  The  Night- 
scented  Stock,  Mathiola  bicornis,  a  small 
sub-shrub  but  rarely  met  with  nowadays, 
produced  its  dull-coloured  flower-spikes,  de- 
jiciously  fragrant  after  twilight,  and  Mitraria 
coccinea  was  brilliant  with  its  drooping 
6  3arlet  mitre-shaped  blooms. 

The  Alabama  Snow-wreath,  Neviusia  ala- 
bamensis,  at  the  opening  of  the  month  was 
still  holding  its  curious  flowers,  devoid  of 
petals,  with  a  crowd  of  white  anthers  set  in 
green  bracts.  The  Mu.sk-leaved  Olearia 
argO[>hylla  flowered,  as  did  O.  macrodonta 
and  O.  stellulata,  and  a  small  bush  of  O. 
oitida,  about  2  feet  in  height,  was  entirely 
smothered  in  flit  cluster-iof  white  Hawthorn- 
like flowers,  while  Oz  ithaninus  rosmarini- 
folius  was  a  cloud  of  creamy  white.  Solanum 
aviculare,  in  bush  form,  has  produced  its 
handsome  golden  -  centred,  purple  -  blue 
flowers,  to  ba  followed  by  yellow,  egg- 
shaped  fruits  ;  S  crispum,  which  was  at  its 
best  in  May,  continued  to  bloom  through  the 
month  ;  and  S  jasminoides  has  been  in  flower 
for  some  weeks,  and  will  not  be  out  of 
blossom  before  December.  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa is  perfectly  at  home,  and,  from  two 


small  plants  in  2J-inch  pots  put  out  two 
years  ago,  has  spread  until  it  covers  a  space 
4  feet  square.  Qithionema  pulchellum  has  also 
flowered  well.  Aristea  Ecklonis  is  an  inter- 
esting Cape  plant,  and  has  thrown  up  several 
branching  flower-stems  about  18  inches 
in  height,  each  branchlet  being  ter- 
minated by  star-shaped  gentian  blue  flowers 
Arthropodiura  cirrhatum  has  perfected  its 
white  bloom  -  sprays,  the  dwarf  Aster 
Stracheyi  flowered  early  in  the  month,  and 
towards  the  close  the  taller  A.  sikkimensis 
opened  its  bright  lavender  flowers.  Arctotis 
aureola  robusta,  which  has  been  unprotected 
through  the  winter,  commenced  to  flower 
early  in  March  and  is  now  very  showy,  its 
large,  bright  orange  flowers  being  well 
thrown  up  by  a  dark  background.  A.  aspera 
arborescens  is  also  blooming  well.  The 
Dropmore  variety  of  Anchusa  italica  is  a 
splendid  sight,  fully  6  feet  in  height,  and 
Argemone  grandiflora  gives  a  foretaste  of 
Romneya  Coulteri,  so  like  are  its  blossoms. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  merely  of  annual 
duration,  but  all  my  plants  threw  up  strongly 
from  the  rootstock,  and  now  are  over  3  feet 
in  height. 

Cyiiella  Herbert!  opened  its  first  flower  on 
the  29lh  ult ,  and  will  now  continue  to  expand 
blossoms  daily  until  the  end  of  October. 
Herbertia  pulohella  flowered  in  the  early  days 
of  the  month,  when  Sparaxis  Fire  King  and 
the  Ixias  were  still  brilliant.  Of  all  the 
bulbous  plants,  however,  none  are  so  striking 
as  Tritonia  crocata,  whose  glowing  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  have  been  quite  the  feature  of 
the  garden.  Ixiolirion  montanum  is  an  im- 
provement on  1 .  tataricum,  being  considerably 
taller  and  be-tring  more  and  larger  flowers  of 
the  same  colour.  A  rarely  seen  but  very 
beautiful  bulbous  plant  is  Habranthus 
pratensis,  with  heads  of  bright  scarlet  flowers 
n  it  unlike  a  Vallota  in  shape,  and  almost  as 
large.  Codonopsis  ovata,  though  of  evil  smell, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  June  flowers, 
and  its  pale  lavender  bells  with  their  internal 
markings  of  black,  orange,  and  purple,  are 
very  delicate.  Digitalis  obscurus  and  D 
ambigua  are  both  in  flower,  as  well  as  the 
bright  crimson  Dianthus  Atkinsoni  and  the 
salmon-pink  semi-double  D.  Etuilie  Par6. 
Plants  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni  are  bearing 
their  brilliant  crimson  blossoms,  Geranium 
grandillorum  is  flowering  well,  and  Gazmia 
longiscapa,  which  has  been  out  over  four 
years,  is  3  feet  across.  Hunnemannia  fuma- 
ri;efolia,  which  is  unharmed  by  the  winter,  is 
bearing  its  yellow  Poppy-like  flowers,  and 
Iberisgibraltarica,  planted  in  a  pdrpendicular 
stony  bank,  was  a  mass  of  bloom  early  in  the 
month.  Jaborosa  integrifolia,  now  a  rare 
plant,  is  throwing  up  dozens  of  its  white, 
scented  blooms,  and  immense  clumps  of 
Libertia  fnrmosa,  5  feet  in  height,  have  borne 
hundreds  of  flower-wands.  (Enothera  mar- 
ginata  has  expanded  its  great  white  scented 
chalices,  but,  owing  to  the  disastrous  gale  of 
April  31,  0-.trowskia  magnifica  has  been  a 
failure.  Half  of  the  plants  'vere  broken  off 
at  the  ground  level,  and  the  remainder  lost 
every  leaf.  0u^i^ia  coccinea  on  a  shady  ledge 
was  a  bright  picture  early  in  the  month  with 
fifty  tall  flower-spikes  of  glowing  scarlet. 
The  white-flowered  Pentstemon  tubiflorum  is 
a  rarely  seen  but  pretty  plant,  llehmannia 
angulata  has  borne  its  rose-coloured  Gloxinia- 
like blossoms  through  the  month,  and  of  the 
Sisyrinchiums,  S.  bermudianum,  the  more 
graceful  S.  chilense,  and  the  yellow 
.S-  iridifolium  are  now  in  flower.    Tulbaghia 


violacea  is  a  pretty  Cape  plant,  and  is  now 
bearing  its  heliotrope-pink  bloom-heads.  Of 
Hoses,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fine 
single  white  Rosa  hevigata,  5|  inches  across, 
and  to  the  single  yellow  R.  xanthina  or  Ec*; 
and  of  climbers,  to  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
Mannetia  bicolor  and  the  blue  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzheebeet. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

Jalv  IS. — Royal  H  irticultural  Sooietj'a  Meet- 
'ng  (Cirnatiou  and  Piootee  Show) ;  Gloucester 
(N  R  S.  Provincial)  Rjse  Show. 

July  20. — Halifax  and  Danfermline  (two  days) 
Rjse  Shows  :  Horticultural  Club  Oaiiag. 

July  25  — Tihshelf  Rise  Show. 

Aut:ust  Hi.— Bishop's  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

August  19  — Shtffidld  Rose  Show. 

Augu3t  23. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (*:Wo 
days). 


Spipsea    flagellifopmis.— I  enclose  a 

photo^jraph  of  Spiiiea  liagBllitormis,  which  I 
thought  might  be  of  interest.  I  put  this  plant 
in  last  auluniQ  twelve  months  in  a  prepared 
itition  on  a  lawn,  using  mostly  rotted  refuse 
mixed  with  our  sandy  soil.  I  cut  out  all  the  old 
wood,  as  the  plant  was  au  uniightly  tangle,  but 
k-pt  all  the  new  wood,  which  I  trained  out  with 
Bimboos.  It  did  uot  flower  the  first  j'ear,  but 
made  good  growth,  and  this  year  it  has  flowered 
ibjndaotl}'.  Any  plant  of  a  more  delicate  and 
graceful  habit  it  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  find, 
though  doubtless  the  early  -  flowering  Spirasi 
arguta  would  run  it  close  The  photograph  is 
not  whit  it  should  be,  but  it  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  habit  and  style  of  the  plant.  Sarroutided 
with  Erici carnea  it  makes  a  very  pleasii>g  object 
in  the  way  of  a  lawn  »hrub. — T.  G.  Welch,  The 
Oaks,  Blakehrook,  Kidderminister. 

Richard  Dean  Testitnonal  Fund. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  on 
Monday  week  last  the  eeeretar)'  reported  with 
regret  that  donations  were  coming  in  very  slowly, 
and  as  the  presentation  had  been  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  12  .h  inst..  at  a  dinner 
to  be  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  264,  Strand,  at 
7  p.m.,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  that  out,  but  not 
to  close  the  fund  on  that  day,  as  the  annual 
outing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
takes  place  on  the  following  Monday,  which 
might  remind  some  who  have  not  already  con- 
irihuced  to  it,  and  which  amounts  can  be  handed 
privately  to  Mr.  Dean  by  the  honorary  secretary. 
Application  for  dinner  tickets  (4'.  each)  can  be 
made  to  .J  H.  Wittv,  honorary  secretary,  St. 
Jimes's  Villa,  Swains  Lane,  Highgate,  N. 

Isle    of  AVight   Rose    Show.— The 

annual  Rose  exhibition  was  held  on  Coronation 
Diy  at  Ventnor,  and  an  excellent  dispUy  resulted. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colch-ster,  were 
first  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct;  Messrs.  D. 
Piior  and  8  )n,  Colchester,  won  for  twelve  Teas  ; 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  anti  Co.,  C  ilohester,  for 
eij;ht  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  In 
the  amateur  classes,  Mr.  T  B.  Gabriel,  Woking, 
was  first  for  eighteen  distinct  Roses ;  Dr. 
S<aton,  Lvmington,  winning  for  twelve  Teas. 
The  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  was  the  only  c  >mp9titor 
for  the  challenge  cup  oft'ered  to  members  for  the 
best  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  and  his  blooms 
were  so  fine  that  the  cup  (which  goes  wiih  the 
first  priz-)  was  awarded.  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray 
was  a  very  successful  exhibitor  in  the  amateurs' 
classes,  winning  the  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
irarden  Roses  and  several  other  first  prizes.  Mrs. 
Murray  gained  the  King's  gold  medal  for  twelve 
distinct  Roses,  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea 
Rose  (Mrs.  E.  Mawley)  in  the  show,  and  the 
bronze  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
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Escallonia  langleyensis.— The 

majoriiy  of  the  E  ciUonias  can  only  be  depended 
upon  to  thrive  really  well  out  of  doors  in  the 
■warmer  parts  of  the  country,  reaching  their 
greatest  etate  of  perfection  near  the  coast  in  the 
southwest  counties.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
which  are  very  satisfactory  in  places  with  a  less 
salubrious  climate,  and  of  these  E  philippiana, 
•one  of  the  pirents  of  the  above  plant,  is  the 
hardiest.  E.  Hnglej'ensis,  though  not  so  hardy 
as  E  philippiana,  is  of  robust  constitution,  and 
thrives  well  in  the  open  in  many  places,  while  it 
can  be  depended  on  to  behave  admirably  when 
■against  a  wall.  Its  other  parent  is  E  macrantha, 
And  the  inflorescence  resem'iles  this  more  closely 
ithan  the  other,  the  leaves  bein^  nearer  the  siz^ 
of  those  of  E  philippiana.  The  habit  of  the 
shrub  is  graceful,  the  branches  being  light  and 
semi-pendent.  The  leaves  are  small  and  daik 
green,  and  have  aerratei  margins,  the  teeth  on 
the  upper  half  being  much  deeper  than  those  on 
the  lower  portion.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
■deep  rose,  and  borne  in  short,  terminal  raceme'. 
"Wnen  planting  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  too  rich 
soil,  as  then  it  grows  rapidly  and  does  not 
become  so  well  ripened  aa  when  growth  is  slower 
and  less  sappy. — W.  D. 

Sandepsonia  aupantiaca.— This  is 

an  extremely  pretty  Lilaceous  plant  which,  in  itf 
curious  bifurcated  tubers  and  their  manner  of 
growth,  suggests  that  well-known  inhabitant  ol 
the  tropics,  Gloriosa  superba,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  flowers  differ  widely.  In  the  case  of 
this  Sandersnnia  the  slender,  twining  stems  reach 
a  height  of  3  feet  to  5  feet,  and  are  clothed  with 
thin  bright  green  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  singly  on  long,  slender  stalks 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  shoot",  are  broadly  urn-shaped,  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 
Though  not  very  thick  in  substance,  they  remain 
fre«h  for  some  time.  This  Sandersonia  is  not  at 
all  a  d  fficult  plant  to  grow,  and,  unlike  many 
other  South  African  bulbs  and  tubeis,  it  may  be 
grown  well  year  after  year  in  an  ordinary  green- 
■house,  provided  a  little  care  and  attention  are 
^iven  it.  Soon  after  flowering  the  stems  show 
■signs  of  dying  down,  and  when  this  happens  the 
water  supply  must  be  lessened,  and  when  totally 
•dormant  discontinued  altogether.  They  are  best 
wintered  in  the  pots  they  have  grown  in,  and,  if 
stood  on  a  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  they  will  in 
all  probability  require  no  water  till  the  new  year. 
By  February  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and 
the  tubers  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  In  potting,  the  tuber 
should  be  covered  with  about  1  inch  of  soil.  Very 
little  water  must  be  given  till  they  start  into 
growth.— H.  P. 

Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta.— 

As  far  aa  I  am  aware  the  genus  Zenobia  consists 
of  only  a  single  species — Z  speciosa — but  the 
great  beauty  of  this  solitary  representative,  which 
is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  ease  of  its  variety 
pulveruleuta,  compeufates  for  lack  of  numbers. 
It  is  by  some  authorities  included  in  the  genus 
Andromeda,  the  specific  names  of  cassinefoliaand 
speciosa  having  been  atdiflferent  times  applied  to 
it.  la  its  native  districts  (the  Southern  United 
States)  this  Z  snobia  is  said  to  be  principally  found 
in  boggy  apots,  but  under  cultivation  in  thia  country 
it  will  thrive  under  much  the  same  conditions  a;s 
the  Azileaa  and  Rhododendrons  so  generally  met 
with.  The  Z-;nobia  forms  a  much  branched  bush, 
clothed  with  neat  leavea,  and  the  arching 
character  of  ita  shoots  serves  to  show  oflf  the 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  in 
colour  white,  of  an  open,  boll  shape,  and  of  a 
thick,  wax-like  texture.  Hanging  as  they  d) 
for  some  distance  along  the  undersides  of  the 
shoots,  a  specimen  when  at  its  beat  makes  a 
good  show.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  typical  Z  speciosa  as  to  the  variety 
pulverulenta,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
pretty  silvery  character  of  ita  leaves,  on  which 


iC23unt  it  well  merits  cultivation  from  a  foliage 
point  of  view  alone,  for  the  leaves  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  almost  as  if  frosted.  In  the  tvpe  the 
leaves  are  green.  About  midsummer  thia  Zinobia 
ia  usuilly  seen  at  its  best,  but  the  flowering 
seison  is  spreid  over  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  individinl  flower',  fro.Ti  their  thick  wax-like 
texture,  last  long. — T 

The    V^alleylleld   Gapdens.— Oa  the 

"2-l-h  ult.  a  nurnhir  of  the  members  of  the 
E  liaburgh  Field  Nituralista'  and  Mioroacopic 
Society  piid  a  vijit  to  the  g-irdens  at  ViUeyfield 
H)US9,  Pjnicuik.  Taey  were  met  at  the  station 
by  Mr.  Alexmder  C  iwan,  who  conducted  them 
Dhrouah  his  fine  gardens,  which  are  particularly 
rich  in  alpine  plants  and  Ferns.  The  collection 
of  alpines  is  one  of  the  be^t  private  ones  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in 
them  by  the  visitors.  The  extensive  greeuhousea 
were  also  visited,  and  the  whole  gardnns  were 
ereitlv  appreciated  by  th?  visitors.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C  iwan  entertained  the  compiny  to  tea  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  members  appreciated  highly 
the  kindness  shown  them  by  Mr.  Cowan,  who  is 
an  ardent  lover  of  plant  life. 

MOSS    ROSES. 

Thus  runs  the  leseod— Master  Elf 
Gracped  a  sweet  Rose  and  pricke  i  himself  I 
With  futile  ra^e,  provoked  by  pain, 
H-i  struck  the  offending  flower  again  ; 
But  lo  !  the  dewdrops  left  by  showers 
NeiT  drowned  poor  Elf  among  the  flowers. 
So  back  retreating  from  his  foe, 
He  gazed  around  in  irate  woe  ; 
A  safer  weapon  he  must  finl 
Fur  thia  fair  enemy  unkind. 
Soft  at  his  Uel  the  green  moss  grew, 
With  both  hands  full  he  threw  an  J  threw  ; 
Soon  gmothered  from  the  mossy  bed, 
The  sweet  Rose  hung  her  pretty  head. 
S  >  swift  and  sure  the  missiles  flew 
That  every  bud  was  clothed  anew  ; 
And  thus  unto  all  time  is  seen 
F<tir  R  nes  mossed  in  softest  green. 

R.   TUOMPSO.V. 


A  new  SophOPa.— -'Vbout  the  middle  of 
June  there  was  in  full  flower  at  Kew  a  compara- 
tively new  and  decidedly  rare  species  of  Sophora, 
V  z  ,  S.  viciifolia.  Mention  of  the  genus  Sophora 
suggests  that  well-known  tree  S.  japonici,  but 
the  new  comer  differs  in  general  appearance  ao 
widely  therefrom  that  it  would  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a  member  of  the  same  genus.  It  ia  in 
habit  essentially  a  shrub,  formiug  as  it  does  a 
much-branched  specimen  that  flowers  freely  when 
not  more  than  3  feet  to  +  feet  in  height.  Tne 
leaves,  with  which  the  slender  shoots  are  freely 
furnished,  are  pinnate,  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
in  length,  and  composed  of  eight  to  ten  pairs  of 
leaflets.  The  flowers,  disposed  in  small,  terminal 
racemes,  are  Pea-shaped,  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  ill  length,  and  white,  suffaeed  more  or  less 
with  blue  or  lavender- blue.  With  regard  to  the 
depth  of  colouring  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  variation.  It  ia  a  native 
of  some  parts  of  Cnina,  and  in  the  province  of 
Yunnan  is  said  to  be  extremely  plentiful  in  some 
districts,  where  large  stretches  of  almost  barren 
soil  are  covered  with  it  after  the  fashion  of  our 
native  Furze  in  pirts  of  this  countrj'.  It  has 
been  noted  by  several  of  the  recent  travellers  in 
chat  region,  notablv,  T>r.  Henry  and  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collector,  Mr.  E  H.  Wilion.  The  last- 
named  gentlemm  thus  alludes  to  it  in  the  piges 
of  a  contemporary:  "Sophora  viciifolia  ia  very 
fine  in  the  glens  and  gorge.  In  Mirch  and  April 
it  ia  covered  with  masses  of  bluish  white  flowers. 
This  ought  to  make  a  very  acceptable  plant  in 
gardens,  where  it  proves  hardy.  This  plant  has 
1  very  wide  distribution.  Ic  is  common  in 
Yunnan  and  in  the  warm  valleys  of  rivera  border- 
ing Tibet.  The  Ichang  plant  ia  much  leas  spiny 
than  that  of  Yunnan  and  West  Sz-chuan.  Pos- 
sibly the  latter  is  really  the  Indian  S  moorcrofti- 
anum."    Concerning  its  hardiness  in  this  country, 


the  Kew  plants  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered, 
bat  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last 
fewwintera  have  been  very  mild  onea.  A  perusal 
of  the  different  "  K'iw  Hind  Lists"  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  genus  Sophora  is  a  more  extensive 
one  than  ia  generally  supposed,  as,  in  addition  to 
those  ab)ve  named,  the  following  species  are  all 
mentioned  therein  :  Sophora  chrysophylla,  Sand- 
wich Islea  ;  S.  Korolkowi,  China  ;  S.  macrocarpa, 
Cbili,  also  known  as  Elwardsia  chilensis ;  S. 
pichyoarpa.  Central  China  ;  S.  becundiflora, 
M-xico  ;  S.  tetraptera,  New  Z  laland,  known  also 
as  E  Iwardsia  grandiflora  ;  and  S.  violacea,  Ceylon 
and  Cnina.  In  addition  to  these,  two  species  are 
ac:ually  included  in  the  "List  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,"  viz  ,  S  alopecuroides,  Asia  Minor ;  and 
0.  fliveaoens,  Siberia. — H.  P. 

Philag>epia  Veitehii,— Tuis  remarkable 
and  rare  hybrid  was  recently  in  flower  in  the 
cool  fernery  at  Kew.  As  indicated  by  the  specific 
name,  it  is  of  Veitchian  origin,  and  was  obtained 
by  fertilising  a  flower  of  Lvpageria  rosea  with 
the  pollen  of  the  nearly-allied  Pnilesia  baxifolia, 
which,  instead  of  the  climb  ng  habit  of  the 
Lapageria,  forms  a  dense  tufted  maaa.  The  hybrid 
shows  a  ra  irked  blending  of  the  main  character- 
istics of  its  parents,  the  flexuose  growth  being 
much  less  vigorous  than  the  Lipageria,  while  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  ab  lut  midway  between  the 
two.  The  colour  of  the  drooping  blossoms  is 
deep  red.  This  Philageria  is  by  no  mians  a 
novelty,  for  it  flowered  as  long  ago  as  1872.  and 
was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  in  1879. 
Strange  to  say,  the  price  at  which  it  was  sent  out, 
viz  ,  half  a  guinea,  has  been  retained  without 
change  to  the  present  day.  Like  ita  parenta,  the 
Philageria  does  boat  in  a  fairl}'  moist  peaty  soil, 
which,  however,  must  be  well  drained.  Atmo- 
spheric moisture,  too,  is  essential,  while  fire- 
heat,  except  for  the  exclusion  of  frost,  ia  not 
needed. — T. 
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Calochorti  from  Colchester. 
Messrs.  R  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  send  a  githering  of  flowers  of  Calo- 
chortus  (Mtriposa  Lily)  in  many  beautiful  forms. 
Messrs.  Wallace  write:  "The  Calochorti  are 
now  at  their  best,  and  a  large  planting  in  our 
serpentine  nursery  is  worth  goins;  a  long  j  lurney 
to  see.  They  have  had  no  protection  whatever  this 
season,  and  are  growing  aa  freely  as  Nircisti." 
Among  those  aeat  were  aome  lovely  forms  of 
C.  venuslus,  of  which  venustus  citrinus,  rich 
citron  yellow  colour,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful.  Several  forms  of  Eldorado,  notably 
Eldorado  pictus,  were  very  fine.  The  markings 
of  the  Miripoai  Lilies  are  extremely  beautiful ; 
they  are  so  intricate  and  the  shades  of  colour  so 
numerous  as  to  mike  it  almost  impoaaible  to 
define  them. 

RbHMANNIA  AUGtTLATA. 

Mias  King,  Newark  Park,  Wotton-under- 
Elge,  Gloueeater,  sends  splendid  flowers  of 
R-ihraannia  angulata,  with  the  following  instruc- 
tive note  :  "I  think  it  may  interest  readers  of 
The  Gardes  to  know  that  the  flowera  are  from 
plants  that  have  had  no  protection  through  a 
winter  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  750  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  rather  a  stiff  aoil.  They  are  now  a 
very  showy  bed.  They  were  list  year's  seedlings, 
and  flowered  freely  until  December." 

Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson  and  C.  pulloides. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  eenda  from  Kingswear,  South 
D^von,  flowers  of  two  Campmulaa,  viz  ,  C.  G.  F. 
Wdaon  and  C.  pulloidea.  The  last  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Archer-Hind,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
considerably  deeper  in  colour  than  G.  F.  Wilaon. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  says :  "  The  two  clumps  are 
growing  side  by  side,  and  the  superiority  of  C. 
pulloidea  is  at  once  apparent." 
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NOTABLE  GARDENS. 

SWANMORE    PARK. 

SWANMORE  PARK,  the  country 
home  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Myers,  xM.P,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  Hampshire. 
The  house  was  built  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  is  now  beautifully 
covered  with  many  choice  creepers.  Far  away 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  house  the  waters 
of  the  Solent  are  plainly  visible,  and  in 
another  direction  lies  the  historic  town  of 
^yincheste^,  which  ilr.  Myers  has  for  the 
past  nine  years  represented  in  Parliament. 

Though  there  are  many  large  gardens  in 
the  country,  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  more 
full  of  interest  than  that  at  Swanmore  Park. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Molyneux  was  the 
head  gardener,  but  he  now  fills  another  im- 
portant position  on  the  estate,  and  the  gardens 
have  for  the  past  three  years  been  managed 
by  Mr.  G.  Ellwood.  The  pleasure  grounds 
are  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  and  contain 
some  fine  specimen  trees  and  shrubs.  Among 
ths  former  I  noticed  a  very  fine  Tulip  tree, 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera).  Magnolia  con- 
spicua,  a  fine  standard  Wistaria  sinensis. 
Laburnum  Adamii,  Scarlet  Oak,  Medlar, 
Evergreen  Oak,  Mulberry,  one  of  the 
best  Exochorda  grandifiora  I  have  seen, 
Picea  pinsapo,  and  others.  Many  flower- 
ing and  foliage  shrubs  have  been  added 
during  recent  years.  Veronicas  of  sorts 
flourish  luxuriantly.  Hydrangeas,  Prunuses, 
Caryopteris,  Buddleias,  Benthamia  fragifera, 
Olearia  stellata,  O.  macrodonta,  Hamamelis, 
Skimmias,  Stephanandras,  Cotoneasters, 
Cercidiphyllum,Rhamnusalaternusvariegata, 
a  good  plant,  Japanese  Acers  of  sorts,  and 
Cornus  Mas  tricolor  are  among  many  I 
noticed  doing  remarkably  well.  I  also 
observed  a  grand  mass  of  Golden  Elder 
edged  with  Copper  Nut,  which  must  have  a 
very  telling  and  pleasing  effect  during 
summer  and  autumn. 

The  wild,  or  bulb  garden,  which  covers  a 
big  area,  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kind  I  have  seen,  partly  owing  to  its 
effective  planting  and  the  suitable  soil  and 
situation. 

The  Rock  and  Water  Gaeden. — Though 
not  extensive,  this  is  well  constructed,  and 
was  made  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Sons  of  Brox- 
bourne.  It  is  well  protected  from  cold  winds, 
and  contains  many  of  the  choicest  Alpines 
and  other  suitable  plants.  A  grand  collection 
of  Aubrietias  were  most  effective  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  among  the  best  being  Hendersoni, 
Dr.  Mules,  Moerheimi,  Bridesmaid,  grasca, 
and  purpurea.  Helianthemum  roseum,  with 
silvery  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  was  very 
pleasing,  so  also  were  fine  masses  of  Iberis, 
Adonis  vernalis.  Phlox  alpina,  Tulipa  Greigii, 
saxatile  and  pulcliellum,  Dianthus  deltoides, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Fritillarias,  Muscaris,  and 
Anemones,  especially  King  of  Scarlets. 
Groups  of  Epimediums  were  very  noticeable. 
Cyclamen  in  variety  were  growing  in  large 
masses,  also  several  of  the  better  forms  of 
Galanthus,  Primulas,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Tha- 
licttum  appendiculatum,  and  adiantifolium, 
the  latter  oeing  especially  good  in  a  mass. 
In  the  water  garden  the  Bamboos  are  well 
placed   and   illustrate    the    value    of    these 

Elants.    In    the   water,  pockets  have    been 
uilt  in  which  aquatics  are  growing,  and  in 
the  boggy  places  Iris  Kasmpferi  in  various 


colours  make  noteworthy  groups.  Near  by 
the  rock  garden,  and  protected  by  a  clipped 
hedge  of  Yew,  is  the  Pajony  garden,  now  quite 
an  uncommon  feature.  It  contains  many  of 
the  best  herbaceous  varieties  planted  in  small 
beds  with  grass  paths  between.  Close  to 
is  another  square  ^jarden  surrounded  with 
hedges  of  clipped  Laurel  and  Holly,  and 
containing  a  large  collection  of  the  best 
Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Roses. — These  are  planted  extensively;  the 
best  kinds,  both  decorative  and  show  varieties, 
find  a  home  at  Swanmore.  Mr.  Myers  is  a 
great  Rose  enthusiast.  Those  known  as 
garden  varieties  are  splendidly  cultivated. 
A  number  are  planted  on  the  pergolas,  some 
on  pillars,  and  many  are  allowed  to  assume 
a  natural  habit.  A  new  Rose  garden,  of 
octagonal  shape,  was  made  some  four  years 
ago,  which  contains  twelve  large  beds,  some 
holding  no  less  than  500  plants  each ;  these 
are  planted  in  pairs  of  one  variety,  the  fol- 
lowing being  used  :  Caroline  Testout,  Papa 
Gontier,  Paul's  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Gustave 
Regis,  Griiss  an  Teplilz,  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  They  are  well  protected 
by  an  Arbor  Vitie  hedge  about  4  feet  high. 
An  older  Rose  garden  is  composed  of  all 
mixed  beds,  and  wonderfully  well  they  look. 
Many  of  the  best  single  China,  Moss,  Poly- 
antha.  Tea,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties 
are  arranged.  Though  thesehave  been  planted 
a  good  many  years,  owing  to  close  attention 
and  annual  renovation  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  pergolas  are  a  notable  feature 
at  Swanmore.  I  made  note  of  the  best  plants 
used,  and  among  them  are  Actinidia  arguta, 
such  Vines  as  V.  dissecta,  V.  Thunbergii,  V. 
Coignetia?,  V.  purpurea,  Akebia  quinata.  Wis- 
taria sinensis  Polygonum  baldschuanicum, 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  Clematis  in  variety, 
Roses  Claire  Jacquier,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Electra,  Belle  Vichyoise,  Queen  Alexandra, 
&c.    Of  the 

Herbaceous  Plants  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  places  where  they  are  better 
or  more  extensively  grown,  and  the  borders 
surround  three  sides  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
They  are  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  wide,  and  are 
planted  in  masses  of  a  sort,  thus  producing  a 
fine  effect.  These  were  already  assuming  a 
bright  and  interesting  appearance.  Anemone 
fulgens,  Fritillarias,  Doronicum,  Corydalis, 
and  Orobus  were  already  in  bloom.  I 
noticed  large  clusters  of  Solidago  Shortii, 
Anthericums,  CEnotheras,  Achilleas,  many 
varieties  of  Campanulas,  Potentillas,  Rud- 
beckias,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  many  Heleniums, 
the  best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  Ther- 
mopsis  fabacea,  a  grand  plant.  Polygonums, 
and  a  host  of  other  interesting  subjects  too 
numerous  to  enumerate. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden. — 
A  good  sized  walled-in  piece  of  ground  and 
additional  plots  near  by  are  splendidly  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Ellwood  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  deep  trenching,  and  speaking  from 
results  at  the  various  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions, where  during  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  a  most  successful  exhibitor  of  vege- 
tables, he  is  unquestionably  following  the 
right  course.  Fine  breadths  of  well-grown 
Broccoli  and  Cabbage  as  well  as  other  season- 
able vegetables  were  noticed.  The  walls 
were  well  clothed  with  excellently  trained 
fruit  trees.  At  one  entrance  I  noticed  an 
especially  fine  plant  of  Akebia  quinata, 
which  I  was  told  rarely  fails  to  flower. 
Nearly  every  variety  of  Apple  of  any  worth 
both  old  and  new  are  tried  here,  and  as  is 


generally  known  Mr.  Molyneux  planted  and 
still  has  under  his  charge  outside  the  garden 
many  acres  of  bush  trees. 

The  Glass  Houses.— These  were  built 
about  the  same  time  as  the  mansion,  and  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Most  of  the 
vines  are  still  fruiting  well,  which  won  for 
Mr.  Molyneux  so  many  prizes  twenty  or 
more  years  ago.  The  early  house  contained 
Hamburghs  and  Madresfield  Court,  the 
second  one  being  planted  entirely  with 
ruscats  twenty  -  six  years  ago,  and  a 
later  house  contained  Lady  Downe's, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Alnwick's  Seedling.  The  centre  is  a  show 
house,  and  contained  many  seasonable 
plants  in  flower.  I  noticed  very  fine  plants 
of  Begonia  Glorie  de  Sceaux  and  B.  manicata, 
the  latter  an  old  but  deserving  plant  when 
grown  as  seen  here.  In  the  stove  were 
Eucharis,  Crotons,  Anthuriums,  and  Dra- 
casnas,  and  on  the  roof  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
In  the  Peach  house  were  Nectarine  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  and  Pineapple,  and  Barring- 
ton,  Noblesse,  and  Gros  Mignonne  Peaches. 
In  the  greenhouse  a  grand  old  plant  of  Rose 
Lamarque  was  coming  into  flower.  The 
Carnation  house,  a  span  roof,  contained  a 
fine  lot  of  plants,  many  of  the  newer  and 
better  varieties  of  the  Malmaison  type  being 
grown.  I  also  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Rose 
Fortune's  Yellow,  which  promised  to  outrival 
those  at  Lockinge  Park,  Berkshire.  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  and  Strawberries  were  bearing 
large  crops.  Chrysanthemums  are  still  ex- 
tensively grown,  but  more  for  decorative 
than  exhibition  flowers.  The  only  green- 
house which  existed  some  thirty  years  ago  is 
still  retained.  B 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
Seasonable  Hints. 

THE  early  -  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  were  planted  out  in 
their  flowering  quarters  during 
May,  as  so  frequently  advocated 
in  these  columns,  are  now  doing 
exceedingly  well,  and  the  only 
thing  that  gives  the  grower  concern  at  this 
period  is  to  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily 
on.  It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  accom- 
plished with  these  plants  by  frequent  hoeing 
of  the  soil. 

It  is  customary  in  our  case  to  hoe  between 
the  plants  at  least  once  a  week,  and,  in  so 
doing,  growth  of  a  sturdy,  bushy,  and  short- 
jointed  character  invariably  results. 

Hoeing  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
encouraging  healthy  growth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeps  the  ground  free  from  weeds  ;  by 
these  means,  too,  the  flowering  quarters 
present  a  tidy  appearance.  Already  most  of 
the  plants  have  made  beautiful  branching 
growths,  and  these  quite  naturally. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
advocate  pinching  or  stopping  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  They  never  do 
better  than  when  left  to  develop  their 
growths  naturally,  and  any  interference  with 
the  natural  sequence  of  events  in  their  life- 
history  usually  ends  unsatisfactorily. 

At  difl'erent  periods  we  have  tried  the 
eflect  of  stopping  the  plants,  as  advocated  by 
some  writers,  but  the  result  has  been  so  un- 
satisfactory    that     the     perfectly     natural 
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development  of  these  naturally  bushy  plants 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  its 
superiority  over  any  other  method  of 
culture. 

When  a  plant  is  stopped,  lateral  growths 
develop  immediately  subsequent  thereto,  and 
for  a  time  the  vigorous  character  of  these 
shoots  gives  one  reason  to  be  pleased.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  branches 
assume  larger  proportions  and  the  strain 
upon  the  union  with  the  main  stem  becomes 
more  severe,  the  grower  then  has  cause  for 
concern. 

The  union  of  the  lateral  growths  that  have 
been  produced  as  a  result  of  stopping  the 
plants  is  so  entirely  different  to  those  pro- 
duced in  a  natural  manner  that,  when 
boisterous  winds  occur  in  early  August,  the 
strain  upon  the  former  causes  many  of  them 
to  snap  out,  thereby  losing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  plant's  growth  and  spoiling  the  even 
contour  of  the  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  buds  and  blossoms 
ultimately.  Plants  that  have  been  stopped 
or  pinched  need  to  be  more  carefully  staked 
and  tied  than  those  developed  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  ties  and  the  growths  must  be 
made  very  secure,  if  one's  plants  are  to  be 
protected  against  strong  winds  and  boisterous 
weather,  as  the  autumn  season  comes  along. 
In  all  cases  staking  and  tying  should  be  done 
in  good  time,  and  if  the  plants  have  not 
already  received  a  stake  for  their  support 
this  should  be  done  at  once.  Use  stakes  of 
a  height  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  plant,  and 
thus  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance  of  having 
stakes  that  are  longer  than  the  plants  really 
require.  With  stout  raffia  or  tarred  twine 
securely  tie  the  plant  to  the  stake  at  its  base, 
as  this  is  where  the  strain  is  first  of  all  felt. 
Then  make  another  tie  immediately  below 
where  the  plants  begin  to  branch  out  into 
lateral  growths,  thus  leaving  the  head  of  the 
bushy  specimen  free. 

As  these  lateral  growths  begin  to  attain  a 
length  where  they  will  need  the  control  and 
support  of  stakes  and  ties,  begin  to  secure 
them  to  the  central  stake,  or  others  inserted 
between  the  plants  for  their  support.  First 
of  all  make  the  tie  secure  to  the  stake,  and 
then,  within  a  loop-like  tie,  secure  the  shoot  it 
is  desired  to  control.  In  this  way  plants  of 
a  bushy  character  may  present  an  even 
contour,  and  their  well-being  be  thereby  fully 
considered.  Very  soon  buds  will  be  develop- 
ing, the  earliest  sorts,  of  course,  being  the 
first  to  show  these.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  severely  disbudding,  so  commonly  practised 
on  exhibition  sorts  and  so  frequently  advo- 
cated by  those  accustomed  to  grow  the  same. 
The  early  -  flowering  varieties  never  look 
better  than  when  left  to  develop  growths  and 
buds  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  and  to 
this  end  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  crowded 
buds  should  any  of  them  be  removed. 

The  more  recent  introductions  of  the  early 
Chrysanthemums  have  flowers  on  long  foot- 
stalks, so  that  the  need  of  disbudding  is 
scarcely  felt,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
older  varieties  terminal  buds  form  in  a  dense 
cluster  and  seldom  make  the  longer  foot- 
stalks that  one  desires.  In  such  cases,  there- 
fore, remove  the  more  crowded  buds  among 
them,  but  not  unduly  so.  The  only  reason 
why  the  buds  should  be  removed  is  when  they 
interfere  with  the  development  of  other  buds 
in  close  proximity  thereto. 

Let  these  simple  rules  be  followed,  a.nd 
there  is  no  reason  why  plants  bearing  between 
100  and  200  flowers  should  not  be  at  their 


best  in  the  following  season  of  September 
and  October. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  water  the  plants 
in  dry  weather  when  the  buds  are  formed, 
but  not  until  then.  An  earlier  application 
of  liquid  manure  invariably  promotes  a  too 
coarse  growth  ;  therefore  do  not  water  with 
liquid  manures  until  the  buds  are  well  set. 

Insect  pests  at  this  season  seldom  give  one 
much  trouble.  Occasionally  green  fly  or 
black  fly  may  be  noticeable  on  the  plant,  but 
a  timely  dusting  with  tobacco  powder  vrill 
quickly  eradicate  these  pests  and  keep  the 
plants  clean.  Occasionally  caterpillars  are 
found  upon  the  plants,  and  unless  speedily 
despatched  will  soon  disfigure  the  same. 
When  once  they  are  seen  a  search  should  be 
made  for  them,   and,  until  the  depredators 


drapery  for  an  archway  through  a  treilis  fence. 
The  plant  has  been  in  its  present  site  for  two 
years  only,  and  has  made  rapid  growth.  Its 
wants  are  simple  enough,  plenty  of  water  in 
the  growing  season,  and  an  occasional  over- 
hiuliog  and  tying  up  of  the  longer  shoots.  The 
white  flower-heads  are  extremely  graceful  and 
pretty,  and  last  a  considerable  time.  This 
species  seems  to  be  the  least  aggressive  of  the 
numerous  garden  Polygonums,  growing  only 
where  it  is  wanted  instead  of  sending  out  vigorous 
and  objectionable  underground  suckers  in  all 
directions  from  the  main  root.  S.  G.  R. 


A    SELF-PLANTED    CORNER 
It  has  been  an  annual  puzzle  what  to  plant  in  a 
certain  conspicuous  and  extremely  dry  corner  of 
my   shrubbery,    partially   under   the   shade  and 
wholly  under  the  evil  influence  of  a  Fir  tree  by 


TREE   LUPIN  SXOW  QUEEN. 


have  been  discovered,  the  grower  should  not 
rest  content.  D.  B.  Crane. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

TREE  LUPIN  SNOW  QUEEN. 

1  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  white 
Tree  Lupin  (Snow  Queen),  at  present 
in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Maclbatt,  Morelands,  Duns,  N.  B.  It 
is  about  two  years  old,  and  is,  I 
think,  about  4  feet  high.  The  Lupin  is 
a  perfect  shape  all  round,  is  not  supported  or 
pegged  down  in  any  way,  and  it  is  a  mass  of 
bloom  all  over.  My  photograph  does  not  do 
it  justice,  but  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Snow  Queen  Tree  Lupin. 
Duns,  N.B.  Amy  N.  Cameron. 

POLYGONUM    BALDSCHUANICUM 
ON    TRELLIS    ARCH. 

A  VERT  pretty  efi'ect  results   from  the  employ- 
ment   of    Polygonum     baldschuanicum     as     a 


the  side  of  the  entrance  drive.  This  year  the 
question  was  happily  settled  for  me  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Dame  Nature  herself,  and  I  send 
a  photograph  of  the  result,  which  has  been  much 
admired.  Briefly  described  the  combination 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  Our  Lady's  Milk 
Thistle  (Silybum  marianum)  with  its  handsome 
■white-blotched  leaves  and  purple  flower-heads,  a 
good  yellow  long-spurred  Aquilegia  and  an 
inferior  purple  one.  Foxgloves,  and  Reseda 
alba.  All  these  are  self-sown,  and  blending 
gracefully  together  compose  a  moat  delightful 
picture.  S.  G.  R. 

GYPSOPHILA  REPENS  GRANDI- 
FLORA  ROSEA. 
Quite  by  chance  I  discovered  that  not  in  one  of 
the  catalogues  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
noted  Alpine  nurseries  in  England  which  I  have 
by  me,  nor  in  those  of  three  well  known  Conti- 
nental firms  either,  is  the  above-named  variety 
offered.  They  all  only  mention  the  type  G. 
repens,  with  indififerent  remarks,  such  as 
"covered  with  small  white  flowers,"  or  "an 
Alpine  species  with  white  flowers,"  &c.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  a  gem  of  such  excep- 
tional beauty  as  the  variety  rosea  should  either 
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not  be  better  known,  or  not  be  taken  more  notice 
of,  when  slight  d)vergence8  Ecarcely  deteiving  cf 
notice  aie  olten  puffed  up  to  a  degree  only  calcu- 
lated to  entail  disappointment.  With  the  variety 
under  notice  no  fear  of  this  need  be  enlertained. 
To  my  own  fancy  the  6weet  beauty  of  a  large 
"  cuitain  "  of  this  plant,  draping  with  its  mellow 
tint  a  sloping  bank  or  falling  over  the  edge  of 
some  precipitous  rock,  would  be  hard  to  beat  by 
any  other  sight  in  the  lock  garden.  I  can 
eafely  say  no  other  plant  in  my  pofsefsion 
infpirea  me  with  greater  impatience  and  longing 
for  its  flowering  period  to  approach,  this  period, 
moreover,  being  a  fairly  protracted  one,  atd  never 
failing  to  bring  forth  the  welcome  sheet  of  lovely 
soft  tinted  hairy-looking  little  florets  in  their 
thousands  and  thousands  year  after  year.  I  have 
it  covering  the  top  of  a  large  boulder  of  rock, 
while  lower  down,  overhanging  a  smaller  piece 
of  rotk,  is  the  typeG.  repens  with  smaller  white 
flowers.  In  another  place  G.  repens  rosea  hangs 
down  from  a  higher  structure  encroaching  already 
on  Campanula  turbinala  in  the  crevice  below 
it.  At  the  bottom  is  Alsine  liniflora,  draping 
the  slope  with  a  sheet  of  white.  I  may  mention 
that  the  rock  work  havirg  been  constructed  only 
recently  it  is  not  yet  fully  furnithed. 

E    Heinrich. 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 

MALMAISON    CARNATIONS. 

THE  original  Malmaison,  which  I  first 
knew  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  still 
remains  one  of  the  best  we  have,  yel 
it  is  remarkable  that  many  fail  to 
grow  the  Malmaisons  successfully  ;  too 
much  coddling  is  generally  the  cause. 
They  certainly  require  careful  treatment  and  a 
little  difierent  management  to  the  ordinary  sorts 
grown  in  pots.  If  the  plants  have  not  been 
hurried  on  they  phould  now  be  flowering,  and  to 
ensure  the  blooms  lasting  as  long  as  possible  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house,  giving 
plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  and  a  slight  shading 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  but  heavy  shading  will 
weaken  the  growth  which  is  to  follow  for  another 
year.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when 
large  flowers  are  required  all  the  side  buds  should 
be  taken  off  as  they  appear. 

Watering  is  an  essential  point,  while  over 
watering  may  prove  fatal.  To  let  the  plants  get 
too  dry,  any  time  after  the  buds  begin  to  form, 
will  check  the  development  of  the  flowers.  Weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  used  frequently — that 
made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  being  the  best. 
It  should  be  made  some  time  before  it  is  required 
for  use,  and  allowed  to  settle  down,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  in  quite  a  clear  state.  The  plants  cannot 
be  syringed  while  flowering,  but  the  floor,  walls, 
•  and  benches  may  be  kept  well  moistened.  Red 
sp  der  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  therefore 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Sulphur  and  lime-dust  may  be  freely 
used.  If  the  plants  are  dusted  over  periodically 
it  will  keep  off  mildew  and  "spot,"  aLd  aUo 
check  the  spider. 

The  same  plants  may  be  grown  on  for  several 
years,  but  they  require  careful  attention.  Start- 
ing from  the  time  they  have  done  flowering,  they 
should  first  have  the  flower-stems  cut  away. 
These  should  be  cut  c  ff  as  close  above  a  shoot  as 
possible,  as  when  left  rather  too  long  they  are 
liable  to  die  back  below  the  shoots,  and  the 
plants  will  gradually  be  lost.  All  old  leaves 
should  be  removed  If  the  side  shoots  are  well 
started  it  will  be  safer  to  give  each  a  stick,  as 
they  split  eft' easily.  After  being  properly  cleaned 
they  will  be  ready  for  repotting.  Some  of  the 
old  soil  may  be  removeel,  and  perhaps  some 
plants  may  go  back  into  the  same  sized  pots  or 
even  a  smaller  size.  Before  disturbing  them,  any 
that  are  dry  should  be  watered,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  time.  Much  depends  upon  the  soil 
being  in  a  proper  state  in  regard  to  moisture. 


The  compost  for  potting  ehould  consist  of  soft 
fibrous  Inam,  some  leaf-mould  (which  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  woims,  &c. ),  and  a 
little  well-rotted  stable  manure  may  be  added, 
also  seme  bone-meal  (not  dissolved  bones).  Some 
growers  use  peat,  and  if  the  loam  is  heavy  it  it 
an  advantage,  but  with  good  loam  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  it  out.  After  repotting  thej 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  and  kept  moderately  close  for  a  few  days, 
but  they  should  never  be  shut  up  quite  close 
(for  this,  I  may  point  out,  will  almost  invariably 
bring  about  mildew  and  spot).  After  they  are  re- 
established, the  lights  may  be  left  ofi'  night  and 
day,  unless  it  is  in  very  bright  weather,  when 
the  lights  may  be  put  on  and  tilted  up,  and  a 
slight  shade  put  over  them,  but  this  should  never 
be  left  on  after  about  3  p.m.  In  case  of  heavy 
rains,  the  lights  may  also  be  put  on.  In  very  dry 
weather  syringing  in  the  evening  will  be  bene- 
ficial. The  plants  should  never  be  crowded 
together.  Some  growers  keep  them  in  the  house 
all  through  the  year,  but  I  have  found  they  are 
better  out  of  doors,  where  they  get  the  benefit 
of  the  night  dews.  They  should,  however,  be 
taken  under  glass  early  in  autumn,  and  as  soon 
as  we  get  cold  damp  weather  a  little  artificial 
heat    may  be    given.       Air    and    light,   with   a 


LIUUM  HABBISI  WITH  TEN  FLOWEBS  ON  A  STEM. 

temperature  of  about  50°  to  55°  Fahr.,  will  ensure 
healthy  growth. 

Carnations  are  often  ruined  through  being 
kept  too  close  and  warm  in  winter.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  Malmaisons.  They 
cannot  be  forced,  but  in  bright  sunny  weather 
a  little  extra  heat,  with  plenty  of  air,  may  help 
them  on.  Although  the  same  plants  will  do 
service  for  several  years,  some  young  stoc  k  Khould 
be  propagated  annually.  I  have  found  that 
where  ihty  can  be  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground 
the  strongest  plants  ate  secured.  In  the  Channel 
I^lands  I  believe  they  do  well  in  the  open 
through  the  winter,  but  I  have  not  known  them 
to  succeed  except  undercover  in  England. 

I  have  prepagated  from  cuttings  tsken  in 
August,  but  layering  is  the  safest  method,  and 
stronger  plants  ate  secured.  The  layering  may 
be  done  soon  after  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering.  It  may  be  more  convenient  to  do 
this  in  a  frame.  A  spent  hot-b(d,  with  a  good 
f  urfacing  of  sandy  loam,  will  tuit  them,  or  I  have 
rooted  them  successfully  in  pots,  and  this  is  a 
convenient  method.  After  the  plants  have  been 
prepared  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  clean  stem  a 
cut  is  made  upwards  from  the  under  side,  the 
cut  may  extend  about  half  an  inch  or  more,  but 


must  go  through  one  joint,  and  rather  more  thao 
halfway  through  the  stem. 

It  is  difficult  to  bend  the  shoots  down  much, 
IS  they  split  o£f  from  the  stem  easily.  If  turneej 
■ut  of  their  pots  and  put  into  a  larger  size, 
placing  them  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pot  oaD 
oe  filled  up  and  bury  the  stems  above  the  cuts, 
I  he  layers  may  be  pressed  forward  so  as  tt> 
leave  the  cut  open.  A  peg  may  be  used  for  each^ 
but  this  is  hardly  necessary  if  the  stems  can  be 
kept  well  below  the  surface  without.  With 
large  plants  it  is  easier  to  layer  them  in  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  can  be  laid  on  their  side* 
to  bring  the  shoots  down.  When  this  is  done  a. 
peg  is  necessary  for  each  layer  (or  shoot).  The 
lime  of  layering  depends  on  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  but  the  earlier  it  can  be  done  the  better, 
and  it  should  never  be  left  later  than  the  m  ddle 
of  August.  It  is  advisable  to  take  the  layeis  e  ff 
and  pot  them  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted. 
When  left  too  long,  the  roots  get  entangled  and 
it  is  diflicult  to  separate  each  layer  without 
losing  a  lot  of  roots.  When  first  potted  they 
may  have  a  little  shade,  but  never  over  shade  or 
shut  them  up  close. 

VAKitTirs.— We  now  have  quite  a  number 
included  in  this  section  of  Carnations  ;  but  the 
old  variety,  which  ia  of  a  delicate  blush  pink, 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  desirable.  There 
are  sports  of  deeper  shades  which  have  not  beei> 
renamed,  except  as  Fink  Malmaison  and  Bos» 
Malmaison.  Princess  of  Wales  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  more  distinct  varieties  ;  Princess  May 
is  also  a  fine  variety,  of  a  deep  rose-pink  shade  ; 
Nell  Gwynne  is  the  best  white;  The  Chureh- 
warden  is  a  good  crimson  ;  Prime  Minister  scarlet, 
and  there  are  others  quite  as  good  ;  but  some 
that  are  catalogued  with  the  Malmaisons  are  of 
hybrid  origin,  and  hardly  belong  to  the  true 
Malmaison  class.  A.  Hemsley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

fThe  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


ROSES    WITH    GREEN    CENTRES. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — That  the  green  centres  common  in 
certain  Roses  come  from  some  check  in 
the  bloom  foiniation  is  obvious,  but 
this  gives  no  explanation  why  csertaiD 
Roses,  and  those  often  of  the  strongest, 
are  so  liable.  Most  liable  of  all  is 
Mme.  Isaac  Peteire  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  that  next  comes  Mrs.  Paul,  and  then 
probably  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Now,  as  all 
three  of  these  are  Bourbons,  the  explanation 
must  be  connected  with  this  fact,  and  probably, 
therefore,  with  the  singular  property  of  Bourbons 
to  flower  their  best  only  in  the  second  blooming. 
I  always  advise  taking  off  most — or  even  all — the 
hnds  of  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  and  Mrs.  Paul  in 
May.  They  will  mote  than  compensate  for  it  in 
August.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  addiction  to  this  vice  of  Eclair, 
nhich  is  one  of  the  very  grandest  of  autumn 
bloomers.  I  have  never  seen  Ejlair's  parentage 
stated,  but  I  strongly  suspect  an  infusion  of 
Bourbon  blood. 

(J.  E.  Jeans. 
Shorwell  Vicarage,  Ide  oj  Wight. 


LILIUM  HARRISI. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
SiR.^I  send  you  a  photograph  of  Lilium  Harrisi 
which  is  carrying  ten  blooms.  It  was  grown  in  a 
7-inch  pot.  I  potted  it  on  October  1  in  a  5  inch 
pot.  The  soil  used  was  good  loam,  leaf-mould, 
silver  sand,  a  little  peat,  and  a  little  burnt  earth. 
I  then  plunged  the  pots  in  ashes,  and,  after  they 
had  made  good  roots  and  a  little  lop  growth,  I 
took  them  out  of  the  ashes  and  put  them  in  a 
cold    frame.      In  January   I  potted   them  into 
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7-inoh  pots,  using  the  same  compost,  and  then  I 
placedtheminavinerythatlhad  just  started.  They 
were  left  there  till  they  formed  their  buds,  and 
afterwards  they  were  stood  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
until  they  flowered.  I  had  several  bulbs  of 
Harrisi  in  pots  of  the  same  size,  but  they  only 
carried  six  or  seven  blooms  each.  I  thought  this 
one  was  very  good,  hence  the  reason  for  sending 
you  a  photograph  of  it.       J-  Hoxlby. 

(Gardener  to  P  Williams,  Esq.) 
Ptnygarth,  Brymbo,  near  Wrexham. 

LONG-KEEPING  APPLES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakdbn."] 
Sib, — The  statement  of  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  some  English 
Apples  is  interesting,  and  so  may  be  this  not 
very  unusual  fact  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of 
some  Canadian  Apples.  At  the  end  of  July  last 
I  mentioned  to  my  gardener  the  fact  that  I  had 
that  day  had  my  first  Apple  from  the  new  fruit 
— Early  Harvest — and  that  an  excellent  one  ; 
whereupon  he  informed  roe  that  he  had  never 
had  a  better  Apple  pudding  than  the  one  he  had 
that  day  eaten  from  the  Apples  of  the  year 
before.  No  special  care  was  taken  with  them  ; 
they  were  merely  piled  in  heaps  on  wooden 
benches  in  a  cellar  with  a  northern  exposure 
only.  The  season  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  ; 
a  hard  winter  helps  very  much.  This  year  they 
have  not  done  so  well,  having  kept  well  until  last 
week  only,  but  since  July  last,  until  last  week, 
we  have  had  any  quantity  of  Apples  every  day 
in  good  condition.  Tons  rot  under  the  trees 
every  year,  and  jet  there  is  a  superabundance 
housed.  MiDDEROW. 

London,  Canada,  June  17,  lOOo. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A   BEAUTIFUL    MAGNOLIA. 

(M.   HYPOLEUCA.) 

IN  several  parts  of  the  country  this  hand- 
some Magnolia  is  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  and  gives  promise  of  being 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  larger- 
growing  section  of  the  genus  in  the 
near  future,  when  existing  trees  have 
attained  larger  dimensions.  It  has  only  been 
grown  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  it  is 
still  comparatively  rare.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  M.  tripetala  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  flower  is  quite  diflferent.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  often  1  foot 
to  15  inches  in  length,  and  6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  width.  The  petioles  are  rarely 
more  than  2  inches  long,  and  retain  the  scars 
made  by  the  two  large  and  curious  stipules, 
which  are  divided  at  the  extremities  and 
united  in  the  middle,  and  which  fall  at  a 
very  early  stage,  often  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  developed.  When  young  the  leaves  are 
densely  covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a 
fine,  soft  pubescence  ;  on  older  foliage,  how- 
ever, the  pubescence  is  less  dense.  When 
young  the  leaves  have  a  bronzy  tinge,  and 
when  older  they  are  deep  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  previous  to  falling 
turn  to  a  pretty  shade  of  yellow.  The  flowers 
are  white,  with  three  greenish  brown  sepals. 
The  petals  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  the 
inner  ones  being  smaller  than  the  outer,  the 
margins  of  all  having  occasionally  a  faint 
purplish  tinge.  The  stamens  are  attractive, 
the  filaments  are  bright  red,  the  anthers 
white.  The  styles  are  purplish  in  colour, 
and  are  well  above  the  stamens.  The  flowers 
are  at  their  best  when  about  three  parts 
open,  but  they  do  not  keep  long  in  first-rate 


condition.  At  this  stage  they  are  somewhat 
cup-shaped,  and  5  inches  or  6  inches  across. 
As  they  age  they  open  out  wide,  become 
ragged,  and  turn  to  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
When  at  their  best  they  are  very  fragrant, 
the  perfume  being  noticeable  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  is  there  said  to  attain  a  large 
size.  At  Kew  a  tree  growing  in  the  Azalea 
garden  has  borne  a  number  of  flowers  during 
June.  W.  D. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


EOSE    TEA    RAMBLER. 

A  MONG  the  many  Roses  in  flower  on 
/%         the  pergola  at  Kew  at  the  present 

I   \        time 

/ — %  this  is 
1  jL  one  of 
the 
prettiest.  A  seed- 
ling from  Crimson 
Rambl  er  a  nd  a  Te  v 
variety,  the  name 
suits  it  admirably. 
It  has  the  foliage  of 
a  Tea  Rose,  and 
a  vigorous  ramb 
ling  habif,  making 
growths  10  feet  or 
12  feet  in  length. 
The  foliage  is 
practically  ever- 
green, and  the 
flowering  period 
extends  over  a 
long  season.  The 
flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  profu- 
.sion,  often  from 
tea  to  twenty  in 
a  bunch.  The 
small  blooms  are 
coppery  pink  when 
opening,  changing 
to  salmon  pink, 
quite  a  distinct 
colour  amongst  the 
multiflora  hybrids, 
and  they  are 
sweetly  scented. 
An  excellent 
variety  for  arches 
and  pergolas,  it 
should  also  prove 
useful  for  running 
ov  er  old  tree 
stumps  and 
rooteries.  Grown 
as  a  standard,  it 
is  one  of  the  best 
weeping  Roses.  It 
was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  of  Che>hunt. 
The  Rose  dell  at 
Kew  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
features  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  in 
the  summer 
months.  The 
plants  have  been 
chosen  for  their 
freedom  of  flower- 
ing. A.  O. 


TWO   BEAUTIFUL  BRIAR  ROSES. 

Of  all  the  single  Roses  now  grown,  and  they  are 
very  numerous,  there  are  few  tha«;  give  greater 
pleasure  than  Lady  Penzance  and  Janet's  Pride. 
The  former  was  certainly  the  most  precious  of 
the  sixteen  varieties  sent  out  by  the  late  Lord 
Penzance,  and  it  seems  a  strange  fact  that  the 
Rose  world  had  to  wait  so  many  years  for  hybrids 
from  that  finely-coloured  and  oldest  of  Roses  the 
Austrian  Copper,  or  Rosa  punicea.  Lord 
Penzince,  with  marvellous  patience,  produced 
the  variety  Lady  Perzance  by  crossing  the 
Rosa  canina  of  our  hedges  with  the  Austrian 
Copper. 

This  latter  will  not  succeed  everywhere,  but 
Lidy  Ponzarce  may  be  cultivated  as  easily  as 
the  common  Briar.  The  Sweet  Briar  fragrance 
remains  to  add  to  its  charms.  This  Rose  would 
make  a  pretty  object  budded  on  a  standard  Briar, 
and  it  is  splendid  on  arch  or  pillar,  or  covering 
the   ground    if    pruned   hard   back  or   pegged. 
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Janet's  Pride  is  a  rich  rosy  pink,  with  white 
splashes  and  stripes.  The  deeper  colour,  how- 
ever, prevails  near  the  edges  of  the  petals. 
There  is  not  a  powerful  Sweet  Briar  fragrance, 
yet  one  can  detect  the  scent  in  early  morning  or 
evening,  or  after  a  shower.  P. 

A  NEW  RAMBLING  ROSE. 
We  are  enclosing  a  photograph  we  hive  just 
had  taken  of  our  new  hybrid  climber  Waltham 
Bride.  This  is  an  early-flowering,  pure  white 
varietVi  and  the  plants  have  just  finished  bloom- 
ing. The  plants  In  the  photograph  are  just  one 
of  the  ordinary  nursery  rows,  the  plants  being 
roughly  supported  from  between  with  sticks  to 
keep  them  in  position. 

Waltham  Cross.  W.  Paul  and  Son. 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


A    NEW    DAY    LILY. 

HEMEROCALLIS  CORONA, 
the  new  hybrid  Day  Lily  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
is  one  of  several  new  ones  raised 
by  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage, 
York.  It  vs'as  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
floral  committee.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  H.  flava  and  H.  aurantiaca 
major.  The  colour  is  a  good  deal  similar  to 
that  of  the  latter,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large.  It  is  evidently  very  free  flowering, 
to  judge  from  the  flowering  sprays  exhibited. 
Mr.  G.  Yeld  has  raised  several  beautiful  Day 
Lilies  and  Irises.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  one  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

THE  CARNATION  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

IF  the  Rose  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
garden,    the   Carnation    surely   must 
come  next  in  importance,  though  the 
Lily  may  surpass  it  in  grace,  and  the 
Carnation    has    this    merit,    that    in 
gardens    near    towns    or    in    smoky 
districts  it  will  thrive  quite  as  happily  as  in 
pure    air,    while    the    Rose    demands  both 
shelter  and  the  country. 

In  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  hares  and  rabbits  work  havoc 
among  Carnations,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
grow  them  in  many  gardens  unless  carefully 
wired  in  from  all  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  others  which  I 
shall  specify,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  Con- 
tinental plan  of  growing  Carnations  in  boxes 
or  pots  on  balconies,  house-tops,  or  any  such 
place  of  vantage  is  worth  considering.  In 
Spain  Carnations  are  grown  almost  entirely 
in  this  way,  and  flowers  hang  down  naturally, 
so  that  the  guard  petals  are  then  able  to 
fulfil  their  function  and  shelter  the  centre  of 
the  flower  from  sun  and  rain,  thereby  causing 
it  to  fill  up  perfectly.  I  fancy  that  some  of 
our  exhibitors  would  find  the  quality  of  their 
blooms  enhanced  were  they  allowed  to  hang 
down  in  this  way,  and  no  one  who  has 
visited  Spain  in  late  spring  will  deny  the 
beauty  of  this  mode  of  growth.  Carnations 
are  found  growing  wild  on  crags  and  on 
ruined  walls,  so  it  is  evident  they  do  not 
prefer  a  low  and  flat  situation,  though  at  first 
they  may  make  very  strong  growths  in  such 
a  position  when  the  soil  is  rich.  Autumn 
dews    and    winter    rains    will    cause    these 
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vigorous  and  sappy  shoots  to  canker  and  rot 
off  at  the  base  by  another  spring,  thus  dis- 
appointing the  gardener  who  looked  for 
success  in  the  summer. 

The  real  difficulty  in  Carnation  culture  is 
the  short  duration  of  the  plants.  What  is 
uglier  than  a  nurseryman's  bed  of  rooted 
layers  planted  in  rows  in  a  bed,  each  with  its 
flower  stem  stiffly  tied  up,  and  the  buds 
probably  severely  disbudded,  and  this  more 
or  less  must  be  true  of  all  freshly-planted 
Carnations.  The  object,  then,  of  picturesque 
Carnation  growing  is  to  keep  the  old  plants 
in  health  for  two  or  three  years,  when  a 
luxuriant  mass  of  growth  and  flower  is  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  achieved  the  beauty  of 
the  Carnation  is  undeniable. 

It  is  certain  that  a  Carnation  plant  will 
last  longer  in  health  when  its  collar  is 
screened  from  damp  by  stones,  or  by  any 
such  protection  as  is  afforded  by  steeply 
sloping  ground.  Extremes  of  heat  are  quite 
as  injurious  as  winter  cold,  for  the  Carnation 
prefers  an  equable  climate  that  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  such  as  is  found  over  tht 
greater  part  of  our  islands. 

So,  then,  if  the  Carnation  is  to  last  long  in 
the  garden  you  love,  plant  it  on  banks  with 
plenty  of  big  stones  about  to  screen  the 
collars  of  the  plants  from  moisture  and  cold, 
and  rendering  the  temperature  equable.  Let 
the  aspect  be  east  or  west  rather  than  south, 
and  let  the  wind  blow  freely  over  it,  for  no 
plant  enjoys  wind  more  than  the  Carnation. 
Most  gardens  have  a  wind-blown  corner. 
Why  not  plant  the  Carnations  there  1  When 
you  can,  let  the  flowers  and  foliage  hang 
down  naturally,  and  in  the  second  summer  a 
tangled  mass  of  flower  and  foliage  will  result 
quite  unlike  the  conventional  Carnation  bed, 
and  infinitely  more  enduring. 
The  so-called  Tree  Carnation 
is  the  most  useful  for  autumn 
flower-beds,  as  the  handsome 
but  more  formal  and  summer- 
flowering  florists  Carnation  does 
not  continue  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  flower, 
and,  moreover,  does  not  strike 
so  readily  from  cuttings  as  the 
tree  varieties  do. 

By  the  sea  and  on  sloping 
banks  the  spicy  Cloves  endure 
for  years,  and  need  only  an 
occasional  layering,  so  where 
there  is  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  dry  wall  with  plenty 
of  earth  behind,  moist  and  yet 
well  drained,  there  is  the  place 
for  a  long-lived  display  of  Car- 
nations, which  will  give  the 
amateurseveral  years  of  pleasure 
before  it  needs  thorough  re 
newal  or  overhauling. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I 
do  the  impossibility  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Malmaison  Carnations 
in  the  open  garden.  So  fra- 
grant, so  beautiful,  so  large  and 
handsome,  it  seems  quite  a 
mistake  that  they  will  not  exist 
save  under  very  special  condi- 
tions. Will  the  gardener  of  the 
future  provide  us  with  a  race 
of  hardy  Malmaisons  1  If  so,  I 
think  he  will  gain  a  good  reward 
in  thanks  and  in  gold.  Carna- 
tions are  particularly  acceptable 
in  the  old  -  fashioned  kitchen 
garden  herbaceous  border; 
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their  beauty  is  not 
suited  to  the  formal 
garden,  and  when 
planted  formallyshould 
only  be  used  for  cut 
bloom  and  for  propaga- 
tion, two  things  that 
are  indispensable  in  the 
modern  garden. 

Moderate  disbudding 
I  would  always  allow. 
Some  varieties  indeed 
require  it ;  the  flower- 
buds  are  so  congested 
that  all  cannot  expand 
freely.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  individual 
taste,  and  should  be 
left  an  open  question. 

How  best  to  deter- 
mine what  Carnations 
shall  be  grown  is 
another  matter  that 
needs  judgment.  The 
varieties  that  grow 
well  on  the  strong  and 
c  old  soils  of  the 
northern  portion  of 
England  do  not  like 
the  hot  and  light  soils 
of  the  south,  while 
some  of  the  yellows 
and  soft  reds  or  pinks 
do  best  in  the  last 
mentioned.  The  old 
and  fragrant  Clove  is 
apt  to  die  out  in  the 
south  in  hot  seasons, 
while  in  the  north  a 
wet  year  (like  1903) 
causes  heavy  losses  the 
following  winter.  There 
are  a  few  extra  en- 
during named  varieties 
I  will  mention,  such  as  the  well-known  Raby 
Pink,  that  is  well  to  the  fore  after  more  than 
threescore  year's  wear  and  tear,  but  its  flower 
is  small  as  well  as  deeply  fringed,  a  fault  in 
some  folks'  opinion,  though  not  in  mine. 

Of  whites  I  still  put  Trojan  as  the  moat 
reliable  of  border  Carnations,  fine  in  every 
way  save  its  lack  of  scent.  Of  pure  scarlets 
there  is  a  greater  choice  ;  indeed,  this  colour 
is  always  of  hardier  growth  than  any  other  that 
I  know,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  very  smooth  edged  varieties  are  as  efi'ec- 
tive  as  the  rougher  edged  sorts.  Of  deep 
crimsons  I  have  found  Mephisto  the  most 
enduring  and  hardy,  and  of  pure  yellows 
there  is  nothing  to  touch  Miss  Audrey  Camp- 
bell as  far  as  I  know ;  and  of  rose-reds,  no 
■variety  is  more  enduring  and  handsomer  than 
Belladona.  Of  orange  shades  Midas  is  still 
the  finest  ;  and  of  lighter  buffs,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole  is  yet  worth  a  place,  though  not  good 
on  strong  soils. 

The  Picotees,  especially  the  modern  ones 
raised  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  are  very  vigorous 
and  hardy,  but  after  a  few  years  they  are  apt 
to  lose  vigour  when  grown  in  the  open  border, 
while  those  grown  in  pots  retain  their  health 
to  a  far  greater  degree,  which  proves  that 
much  water  in  winter  is  death,  more  or  less 
lingering,  to  the  Carnation. 

The  Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnation  is  not 
enough  planted  for  summer  use  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  is  far  more  amenable  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  can  equally  be  propagated  for 
summer  and  autumn  flowering  as  for  winter 
culture  under  glass.   With  an  edging  of  Phlox 


HEMEBOCALLIS  CORONA.    (New  hybrid  shown  by  Mr.  0.  Yeli,  Clifton  Cottage,  York.) 


Drummondi  pegged  down  outside  the  Carna- 
tions an  uncommonly  bright  display  can  be 
achieved,  and  the  long  sprays  of  bloom  are 
lasting  for  cut  flower  purposes.  Perhaps 
some  one  has  already  tried  some  of  the 
strong-growing  American   varieties    in    this 


way.  The  Carnation  is  always  so  welcome  as 
withstanding  rain  when  half  open,  that  it 
must  prove  very  useful  in  stormy  autumn 
weather  until  winter  is  upon  us  and  the  hardy 
Chrysanthemum  is  ready  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  cut  flowers.  E.  H.  Woodall. 
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EASILY  -  GROWN  LILIES.  —  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  two 
of  the  most  easily-grown  Lilies  in  a 
small  garden  seven  miles  from  Charing 
Cross.  They  are  Lilium  umbellatura 
and  L  croceu'n  (in  front).  The 
flowers  of  the  former  are  larger  than  those  of 
L.  croceum  (Orange  Lily),  and  they  are  of  orange 
red  colouring.  They  do  not  last  so  long  as  those 
of  the  Orange  Lily,  howtver.  The  blooms  of  the 
latter  are  rich  clear  orange  yellow,  very  freely 
produced,  lasting  well,  and  making  a  brillimt 
display  for  quite  three  weeks  in  June  and  July. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  bulbs 
which  have  produced  these  flowers  were  trans- 
planted early  in  April  last,  when  the  growths 
were  6  inches  or  8  inches  high.  The  slight  check 
ecems  to  have  done  no  harm  at  all ;  in  fact,  if 
anything  they  have  flowered  more  freely  than 
ever  this  year.  These  Lilies  grow  quite  well 
in  ordinary  garden  soil  if  it  is  well  dug  and  some 
sand  mixed  in  with  it.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  requires  no  protection  in  winter.  It  is 
growing  in  a  border  facing  south-west.  It  get."! 
the  morning  and  early  afternoon  sun.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  more  people  with  small  gardens  do 
not  grow  this  Lily. 

Fo.ryloves. — The  Foxgloves  are  such  stately 
plants  when  they  are  well  grown  that  it  is  sur- 
prising they  are  not  more  often  met  with  in 
gardens,  as  even  the  common  wild  variety  is 
very  attractive.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  of  different  colours  now  to  enable  anyone 
to  make  a  good  feature  of  them  if  suitable  posi- 
tions are  selected.  The  white  variety  is,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  any  when  it  is  given 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  room.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write  a  spike  of  flowers  3  feet  high,  and  on 
two-thirds  of  the  length  are  half-open  or  fully 
expanded  flowers.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
take  young  plants  in  hand  for  flowering  next 
year.  If  they  cannot  beset  out  where  they  are  to 
bloom  they  should  be  planted  in  good  ground 
15  inches  apart  each  way  and  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  shrubbery  border  is  the  best  place  for  them, 
as  a  background  of  shrubs  enhances  their  stately 
character. — P. 

Perennial  Gaitlardias. — Probably  no  other 
hardy  flowers  are  so  valuable  for  cutting  as  the 
Gaillardias,  and  certainly  any  more  easily 
managed  I  do  not  kmw.  For  ordinary  purposes 
I  think  that  seedling  plants  are  better  than  those 
obtained  from  cuttings.  Owing  to  the  way  I  treat 
the  seedling  plants  I  get  them  into  bloom  earlier 
and  the  flowers  are  much  larger.  I  also  get  a  more 
robust  growth  and  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  I  obtain  from  cuttings,  although  they  may 
be  only  one  year  old.  I  sow  the  seed  of  the 
perennial  varieties  some  time  in  May,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  I  plant  them  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  In  my  strong  soil  I 
find  that  if  I  set  out  the  plants  IS  inches  apart 
each  way  it  is  none  too  far.  If  they  are  closer  to- 
gether the  growth  gets  drawn  and  the  individual 
blossoms  are  smaller.  Treated  in  this  way  and 
given  good  soil,  it  is  surprising  what  a  number 
of  flowers  the  plants  will  produce  and  the  long 
time  they  will  continue  blooming. — E. 

Sweet  Williams. — Amongst  the  most  precious 
of  early  summer  flowers  is  the  Sweet  William, 
but,  as  with  most  things,  the  self-coloured  forms 
are  by  far  the  btst,  more  preferable  in  every 
way  than  those  spotted  or  undecided  in  colour. 
Raisers  pay  too  much  regard  to  size,  as  if  a  flower 
increased  in  interest  and  beauty  according  to  the 
breadth  of  its  petals.     This  is  a  glaring  fault  in 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

the  Sweet  William,  as  pronounced  as  its  speckled 
colours  laid  on  like  bits  of  bid  mosaic.  Those 
varieties  are  best  that  have  flowers  of  a  good 
strong  colour,  deep  crimson,  perhaps,  set  off  with 
a  white  margin,  with  also  a  white  eye,  or  without 
any  contrast,  simply  self  crimson,  the  Sweet 
William  in  this  form  is  a  great  gain.  Of  recent 
years  one  has  seen  many  acquisitions  to  the 
Sweet  Williams,  but  none  too  many  decided  self 
varieties  or  such  fine  things  as  the  double  crimson, 
which  is  delightful  in  a  group. 

A  Beautiftd  Lobelia. — One  of  the  finest  dwarf 
blue  Lobelias  for  the  border  or  bed  is  one  called 
Mrs.  Clibran,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Clibran, 
Altrincham.  The  plant  is  of  very  compact 
growth,  and  some  small  ones  planted  a  few 
inches  apart  soon  grew  together  and  formed  a 
dense  tuft,  which  becomes  a  mass  of  the  rich  blue, 
.vhite-eyed  flowers.  This  variety  has  been  in 
bloom  for  some  time  past.      It   is   undoubtedly 


TWO   EASILY-GROWN    LILIES    IM   A  TOWN  GARDEN. 

{L.  umffcUatum,  orange  red,  and  L.  croceum,  orange, 

in  front.) 

a  valuable  Lobelia,  for  it  is  dwarf,  compact,  and 
free,  and  its  flowers  are,  perhaps,  the  most  richly- 
coloured  of  any  variety.  It  is  a  splendid  plant 
for  the  small  garden,  and  makes  a  brilliant  bit  of 
colour. 

TTie  Best  Rose. — A  correspondent  writing 
recently  in  The  Garden  mentioned  Caroline 
Testout  as  his  favourite  Rose.  None  can  dispute 
its  being  a  very  fine  one,  but  for  the  beginner  I 
really  thiak  the  best  Rose  is  Clio.  For  profuiion 
of  flowering  and  strong  growth  there  is  no  Rose 
to  equal  it  in  mj'  opinion.  The  pale,  flesh- 
coloured  blooms  are  of  excellent  form,  and  are 
produced  i.i  bunches  on  strong,  stout  growths. 
When  plants  are  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  shoots  have  been  slightly 
shortened  and  pegged  down  they  simply  bristle 
with  buds  and  flowers.  As  an  object-lesson  in  ; 
pegging  down  the  shoots  of  Roses,  and  also  as 
showing  the  value  of  Clio  for  this  method  of 
culture  and  its  astonishing  profusion  of  flowers, 


all  those  who  have  an  opportunity  should  see  a 
hed  of  this  Rose  near  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
The  long  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  are  slightly 
arched,  and  the  ends  fastened  down  by  means  of 
pegs.  The  result  is  that  almost  every  bud  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  shoot  has  burst  into  strong 
growth  and  is  bearing  a  bunch  of  flowers. — H. 

Pegging  down  Ro.s(s. — The  good  results  from 
pegging  down  the  shoots  of  Roses  in  spring,  as 
then  advised,  may  now  be  seen.  I  practise  this 
method  with  any  varieties,  making  growths  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  I  obtain  far  mor» 
flowers  than  I  otherwise  should  do.  Of  course, 
these  shoots  must  be  cut  out  after  they  have 
flowered,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  shoots 
to  flower  the  following  year  ;  in  fact,  they  ar» 
pruned  as  climbing  Roses  are  pruned,  so  far  a» 
the  pegged-down  shoots  are  concerned. — E. 

A  Beautiful  Annual. — In  how  few  gardens 
does  one  see  Collinsia  candidissima  or  C  bicolor, 
both  beautiful  and  useful  annual  flowers!  These 
are  produced  very  freely  in  whorls  up  the  stems  ; 
in  fact,  the  latter  are  full  of  flowers  when  the 
plants  are  at  their  best.  C.  candidissima  is  white, 
md  C.  bicolor  is  purple  and  white.  From  seed 
"Own  some  threi)  mon  ths  ago  we  ha ve  now  a  splendid! 
group  of  these  Collinsias  in  full  flower.  Close  by 
IS  a  mass  of  the  white  Clarkia,  a  most  useful 
innual  also.  It  was  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Collinsias.  Anyone  who  wants  a  neat- 
growing  annual  for  an  edging  should  sow  Lepto- 
"iphon  aureus.  This  is  a  neat,  quite  dwarf  plant 
with  pretty  leaves,  and  bears  small,  round,  bright 
\  ellow  flowers.  It  lasts  in  beauty  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  possible,  it  should  be  sown 
ivhere  it  will  get  as  much  sun  as  possible,  for  the 
flowers  close  when  the  sun  is  off  them. 

Pink  Pipings. — I  have  lately  made  a  propa- 
gating frame  for  the  cuttings  of  Pinks  by  taking 
a  large  shallow  box,  with  one  or  two  holes  at  the 
bottom,  placing  some  rough  turf  over  the  bottom, 
then  putting  on  this  about  3  inches  of  very  sandy 
light  soil.  I  dibbled  in  the  Rutlinga,  making 
'hem  very  firm  at  the  base,  and  covered  the  box 
with  glass.  Placed  in  a  shady  place  the  cuttings 
have  every  chance  of  rooting,  just  as  well  as 
though  they  were  in  a  large  garden  frame. 
Those  whose  garden  space  is  limited  will  find  it 
quite  easy  to  root  their  Pink  cuttings  as  I  have 
described.  It  is  important  to  keep  them  in  the 
shade,  to  keep  the  glass  over  the  box,  and  also  in 
the  morning  to  remove  the  condensed  moisture 
which  gathers  on  the  glass.  If  this  is  not  done 
it  will  fall  upon  the  cuttings,  and  may  cause 
them  to  decay. 

Viola  Kilty  Bell  is  the  finest  I  have  grown 
this  year.  Ever  since  planting  in  April  the 
plants  have  been  in  flower,  and  for  the  past  tew 
weeks  they  have  borne  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
These  are  a  very  attractive  pale  mauve.  The 
plants  have  not  become  at  all  "drawn"  or 
"  leggy,"  as  some  varieties  have  done,  but  have 
remained  dwarf  and  compact.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  small  town  garden,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  who  grows  it  once  would  wish  to  be 
without  it  again. — E.  H. 

Propagating  Double  Chinese  Primulas. — Many- 
fail  to  strike  these  plants  from  cuttings,  as  they 
are  liable  to  damp  off  before  rooting  is  completed, 
but  if  the  old  plants  are  surfaced  well  up  the 
stems  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  moss,  peat,  or 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  pressed  firmly,  and  kept 
reasonably  moist,  roots  will  form  in  the  top- 
dressing,  and,  when  division  takes  place,  every 
bit  has  roots  and  there  are  no  failures. 
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A  Beautiful  Hardy  Plant. — Achillea  mODgoliua 
is  a  beautiful  hardy  plant  for  the  border,  and  the 
flowers  are  good  for  cutting  during  the  months 
of  Slay  and  June.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
evidence  lately  for  table  decoration  ai  d  bouquet 
work.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division,  and 
when  fully  developed  grows  about  IS  inches  high. 
It  is  not  particular  about  soil. 

Packing  Flowers. — The  best  way  to  send 
flowers  is  to  wet  some  moss  and  wring  it  out  in 
in  the  band,  and  either  tie  it  on  to  or  lay  it 
loosely  but  firmly  among  the  stalks,  and  to  en- 
velop the  whole  in  some  large  fresh  leaf,  like 
Caboage,  Khubarb,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or 
even  Ivy.  If  the  box  is  larger  than  the  space 
the  specimens  actually  occupy,  it  is  well  to  fold 
the  green  leaf  over  the  flowers  and  to  fill  the 
rest  of  the  space  with  crumpled  paper  of  any 
kind,  wood  or  paper  shavings,  or  any  such  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  keep  the  flowers  quite  firm,  and 
not  allow  any  movement  whatever.  It  is  much 
better  to  pack  very  tight,  only  short  of  crushing, 
than  to  leave  any  space  which  would  allow  them 
to  move.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  postal 
journey  is  a  train  journey,  and  that  the  unceasing 
vibration  means  a  constant  grinding  of  any  sur- 
faces which  may  be  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Only  tight  packing  prevents  injury  from  this 
cause.  In  all  such  packing  exclusion  of  air  is 
also  of  the  utmost  importance ;  therefore  tins 
are  the  best  kind  of  receptacle.  There  is  generally 
a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  is  often 
only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  houEe. 

Sea  Staricort  [Aster  Tripolium). — Aster  Tripo- 
lium  has  a  curious  habit  well  known  to  botanists, 
by  which  it  appears  when  in  flower  in  diffarent 
positions  to  be  two  quite  dissimilar  plants.  When 
growing  on  sea  cliffs  and  the  laodward  part  of 
salt  marshes  the  flower  has  the  purple  ray  petals 
as  well  as  the  yellow  florets  of  the  disc.  But  in 
parts  of  the  salt  marshes  nearest  to  the  sea,  where 
the  plants  are  submerged  by  every  tpring  tide, 
the  flower  is  of  the  yellow  disc  only,  and  the  plant, 
growing  in  dense  masses,  sometimes  by  the  half 
acre,  looks  in  autumn  like  a  sheet  of  yellow 
bloom  and  the  blossom  individually  like  a  flower 
of  quite  a  different  character. 

Erinu-s  alpinus  in  Bough  Stone  Steps. — Those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  plant-life  and  have 
tome  understanding  of  the  ways  and  wants  of 
flowering  plants  will  have  two  questions  always 
present  in  their  minds.  In  any  place  of  what- 
soever nature  that  is  bare  they  will  ask  them- 
selves— What  is  the  plant  that  will  suit  this  place 
that  will  both  look  well  and  also  be  happy  ?  The 
second  question  will  occur  when  contemplating 
beds  or  boxes  of  seedlings,  or  any  store  of  plants 
waiting  to  be  put  out,  and  it  will  take  this  form 
— What  place  have  I  where  these  will  thrive  and 
look  right  ?  An  opportunity  for  the  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  first  question  occurred  two  years  ago 
when  some  rough  stone  steps  leading  to  a  loft 
above  a  stable,  already  sparely  clothed  with 
natural  mosses,  seemed  to  invite  the  introduction 
of  something  a  little  better.  A  few  seeds  of 
Krinus  were  scattered  in  the  joints,  and  mossy 
tufts  grew  and  throve,  taking  to  the  somewhat 
unpromising  place  with  a  cheerful  vigour  that 
was  more  than  the  expected  reward  of  what  was 
only  ventured  upon  as  a  pitcs  of  experimental 
planting.  So  that  one  may  confidently  advise 
anyone  who  has  a  bit  of  moss-grown  wall  or  steep 
stony  bank  to  sow  Erinusand  leave  the  accommo- 
dating little  alpine  to  do  the  rest.  The  flowers 
are  purplish  red  of  a  harmless  type,  and  the  little 
flower-stems  have  a  distinct  character  in  their 
way  of  standing  sturdily  with  their  backs  pressed 
against  an  upright  stone.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  rather  fusty  smell  that  is  disagreeable  to  some, 
but  that  may  well  be  forgiven  in  the  open  air. 

Summer  Treatment  of  Baspberries.  —  Early 
thinning  greatly  lessens  the  attack  of  the 
Lampronia  rubiella,  or  Raspberry  bud  grub,  that 


has  literally  Fpoikd  many  plantations.  The 
young  canes  having  plenty  of  light  are  well 
malurtd  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  not  so 
liable  to  the  attack  of  the  pest  as  if  they  were 
half  ripened,  and  the  constant  stirring  of  the 
surface  soil  by  hoes  or  other  implements  does 
not  give  the  enemy  much  rest,  as  it  is  exposed 
to  changes  of  weather  and  the  keen  eyes  ot 
birds  or  poultry.  Immediately  the  fruit  is 
picked  all  the  old  canes  are  cut  out  and  then 
burned,  returning  the  ashes  to  the  soil.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  burn  all  young  or  old  canes, 
weedf,  &c.,  as  the  athes  are  a  grand  fertiliser 
and  will  retain  most  of  the  constituents  removed 
from  the  soil.  This  is  much  better  than  allowing 
the  refuse  to  lie  in  a  heap,  harbouring  insects 
and  serving  no  useful  purpote. 

Apricots  and  Plums. — The  breast  wood  of 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums  may  be  shortened 
back  to  four  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  if  too  thick, 
should  be  thinned.  If  the  spraying  has  been 
attended  to  there  should  be  no  insects  now,  and 
any  tree  which  requires  more  nourishment  may 
have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rich  top-dressing  or 
liquid  manure.  We  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
fact  that  heavily-loaded  trees  require  more 
feeding  than  they  usually  get. 

fTork  among  Wall  Treei.—lt,  is  rather  soon 
yet  to  begin  summer  pruning,  better  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  young  wood  is 
getting  a  bit  firm  at  the  base.  The  surplus 
vigour  will  then  have  been  worked  cff  and  there 
will  not  be  so  much  soft  late  growth,  as  the  fruit 
will  take  up  all  the  flow  of  sap.  But  there  is 
work  to  do  in  tyirg  or  nailing  in  the  leaders 
and  training  in  the  young  shoots  of  Peaches. 

The  Tulip  Tree. — This  is  a  beautiful  lawn  tree 
when  it  has  attained  size.  The  finest  Tulip  Tree 
we  know  of  is,  or  rather  was — for  it  is  twenty 
years  since  we  saw  it — at  Killerton  Park,  near 
Exeter,  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  beautiful  place. 
There  are  many  other  beautiful  trees  in  the 
grounds  there,  including  some  very  fine  Ever- 
green Oiks.  All  the  planter  can  do  is  to  get  a 
good  tree,  plant  it  carefully,  and  leave  it  for  his 
descendants. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS  are  now 
out  of  bloom,  and  the  plants  will  benefit  by 
having  the  seed-pods  removed.  Where  large 
quantities  are  grown  and  many  lai^e  boshes 
exist,  it  is  not  always  practicable  for  all  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  way ;  still,  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  relieve  the  choicest  kinds  and  younger  plants  of 
the  strain  of  seed-bearing.  If  any  bushes  unduly  encroach 
on  their  neighbours,  or  on  the  grass  or  walks,  the  present 
is  a  favourable  lime  to  cut  ihem  in,  but  do  not  use  shears. 
Cut  offending  growths  well  back  to  the  old  wood  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  secateur. 

Laurels  and  any  other  shrubs  that  require  keeping 
within  bounds  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
late-flowering  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Thorns.  Spii8ea°,  &c  , 
should  have  the  spent  floweringspraysonly  cutout,  leaving 
the  current  season's  thoots  intact  to  provide  next  year's 
bloom.  Of  course,  if  these  latter  are  a  thicket,  thin  out  the 
weakest.  (I  assume  the  earlier-flowering  varieties  of  the 
ah<»ve  have  already  been  dealt  with  as  previously  advised.) 
Where 

Tropjeolum  SPECiosUii  is  rambling  over  living  shrubs 
and  growii  g  too  thickly,  thin  out  well,  for  if  left  to  grow 
into  a  thicket  it  will  smother  and  destroy  the  shrub,  and 
the  Tropeeolum  itself  will  not  flower  as  freely  or  be  as 
effective  as  if  only  strands  of  it  were  left  at  some  distances 
apart.  Grown  in  this  way — the  sirands  allowed  freedom 
to  cling,  ramble,  and  festoon  in  whatever  form  and 
directiun  they  choose,  without  any  attempt  at  formal 
training— I  think  this  beautiful  climber  is  seen  at  its  best. 
Yew,  Box,  and  other  Hedges  should  be  clipped,  and 
any  shrubs  that  are  trimmed  in  formal  or  fantastic  ways 
must  often  be  seen  to,  so  that  no  shoot  lakes  the  lead  to 
the  detiiment  of  the  others. 

PiSRS  —The  growths  of  these  are  now  in  good  order  to 
insert  pipings  in  hand-lights,  pits,  or  frames,  according  to 
requirements  and  stock  to  be  provided.  Keep  them  close 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  excepting  for  a  short  time  daily, 
when  a  chink  of  air  should  be  admitted  for  au  hour  or  so 


to  dry  up  condenged  ndoisture.  Shade  from  bright  snu 
and  new  lightly  occasionally,  but  avoid  saturating  the 
soi).  Considtrable  care  is  needed  with  some  of  the 
newer  sorts,  fur  I  fear  they  are  more  delicate  and  will  nut 
stand  the  rough  usage  often  meted  out  to  the  old  Fringtd 
Pii.k,  and  are  not  of  such  free  growth,  but  they  are  an 
acquisition,  veiy  beautiful,  later  than  ihe  type,  and  well 
desei  viiig  an  extra  tfforl  to  grow  and  increase  the  stock  of 
them. 

AxNUAis  sown  where  intended  to  bloom,  whether  in 
drills  ur  clumps,  must  be  thinned  out  with  a  free  hand  if 
the  best  and  most  lasting  result  is  to  follow,  and  if  the 
weather  be  dry  give  a  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil 
around  the  disturbed  roots  of  those  left,  or  some  will 
suffer  from  the  check. 

Wallflowers  should  be  pricked  out  a  few  inches  apart 
as  fast  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle,  for  if  left 
too  thickly  in  the  drills  many  will  damp  cff.  They  can  be 
transferred  later  to  other  quarters  to  complete  their 
growth  before  being  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower, 
Sow  Bnimpton  and  Intermediate  Stocks,  and  more 
Polyanthus,  Myosotis,  Silenes,  and  other  annuals  for 
nest  spring's  floweiing.  J,  KoBERTS. 

Th*  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  Xorth  Wales. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Bttlbs. — Where  bulbs  for  early  forcing  are  growu,  no  time 
shuuld  be  lost  in  ordering  them,  and  especially  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Paper  White  Narcissus,  and,  if  more  varitty  be 
required,  Early  Snowflake  Narcissus  may  be  included.  At 
all  times  only  bulbs  of  good  quality  should  be  grown  for 
fuicing;  for  very  early  work  it  is  still  more  important. 
No  more,  if  as  much,  labour  is  necessary  to  grow  good 
bulbs  as  those  of  inferitr  quality.  Liliums  are  makire:  a 
gocd  show.  Keep  the  later  ones  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall  or  in  a  house  of  the  same  aspect  to  retard  the  flower* 
ii  z  pf-riod  as  much  as  possible. 

Salvias.— ilany  of  the  SaUias  are  ready  for  the  flowering 
pots.  B>  pinching  some  of  the  plants  later  than  others 
the  flowtrii'g  period  can  be  considerably  lengthened. 
Some  requite  slightly  different  treatment  to  others. 
S.  azurea  prandiflora  (syn.  Piichpri),  if  stopped  more  than 
two  cr  three  times,  produces  verj*  week  growth.  With 
this  variety  it  is  advisable  to  grow  ihree  plants  in  a  9-inch 
(  r  10-inch  pot.  Grow  all  in  a  frame  till  rooting  in  the 
new  soil,  when  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  open  air. 
When  stopping  the  plants,  a  few  of  the  tops  can  ha 
inserted  for  flowering  in  small  pots. 

Potting.— Quite  a  number  of  winter-flowering  plants 
are  ready  lor  the  final  potting,  Reinwardlias,  Peristrophes, 
Begonias,  Eupatoiiums,  &c.  Kelurn  to  an  inteimediate 
house  for  a  time  after  potting,  keeping  the  house  rather 
close  for  a  few  days.  The  plants  like  a  moist  atmosphere, 
&o  the  syringe  can  be  used  freely,  not  only  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  also  to  keep  down  insect 
pest-s.  Red  spider  is  often  very  troublest  me  at  this  time 
'  f  year.  Nothing  encourages  it  more  than  a  dry  atmosphere. 
There  are  still  a  few  hard-wot  ded  plants  to  pot  as  the 
flcfwering  period  ends.  Polygalas,  Pimellas,  and  Platy- 
thecas  are  ready  ior  potting  any  time  when  opportunity 
occurs. 

The  Amateur's  Grieshouse.- Plenty  of  flowers  are 
now  rewarding  the  cultivator.  The  zonal  Geraniums  area 
mass  of  flower  ;  the  double  varieties  last  much  longer  than 
the  singles.  To  prevent  the  latter  shattering  so  soon 
place  a  drop  of  Floral  Gum  in  the  centre  of  each  flower 
with  a  small  oil-can.  A  few  seedlings  raised  annually 
add  considerable  interest  to  their  cultivation.  Select 
several  of  the  largest  and  best-shaped  flowers  for  crossing. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  haa  also  to  be  considered.  The 
tuberous  Begonias  are  comirg  into  flower.  To  increase 
the  size  of  the  flower,  especially  of  the  double  varieties, 
the  female  flowers  should  be  removed. 

A  few  cuttings  of  Coleus  may  be  put  in  for  a  late  batch. 
Keep  the  large  plants  in  shape  by  removing  the  points  of 
the  shoots  occasionally.  Insert  a  few  Selaginella  cuttings 
for  use  during  the  winter.  Many  of  the  vigorous  young 
Ferns  are  ready  for  potting  on.  Cut  t  ff  several  old  fronds 
of  Asplenium  bulbiferum  covered  with  yoni  g  plants.  Peg 
them  on  a  pan  of  light  soil  or  on  the  fibre  in  the  propa- 
gating frame,  where  they  will  soon  root. 

Roi,al  Botanic  Gardens,  Eew.  A.  Osborn. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Pineapples. — There  should  be  no  delay  now  in  potting 
the  main  batch  of  Queen  suckers,  so  that  they  may  make 
as  much  growth  as  possible  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
A  low  pit  is  a  very  suitable  place  to  grow  them  in  till  they 
need  repotting.  Thon  ughly  cleanse  the  pit  and  lime 
wash  the  walls.  A  hot-bed  should  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  Oak  leaves 
with  a  little  stable  manure  at  the  bottom  will  make  an 
excellent  plunging  material.  The  temperature  of  this 
should  he  about  90°  when  the  plants  are  plunged,  eventu- 
ally declining  to  85*='.  Good  fibrous  loam  pulled  up  by 
hand  and  in  good  workable  condition  is  all  that  Is  required 
to  plant  them  in  at  this  stage  ;  6iiich  or  7-inch  pot?, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  suckers,  will  be  suitable.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  be  well  drained  so  that 
water  may  pass  through  freely.  Remove  several  of  the 
bottom  leaves,  place  the  suckers  in  the  pot  fairly  deep, 
and  pot  firm.  If  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  they 
will  not  require  watering  till  root  action  has  commenced. 
Keep  the  pit  close  and  hnmid  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Shade  from  bright  sun  until  it  can  be  seen  that  the  roots 
are  active.  Aiter  then  air  may  be  gradually  increased  and 
less  shading  given  till  the  plants  are  inured  to  the  sun. 
Durine  warm  congenial  weather  fire-heat  n>ay  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  may  be  applied  to  plants  in  all  stages 
of  growth, 
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Strawb'Srries  in  Pots.— The  plants  intended  for  early 
forcing  ahuuld  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon 
as  they  are  suffi  neatly  rooted.  It  ia  essential  that 
the  earliest  plants  for  forcing  be  well  rooted,  and  the 
crowns  properly  ripened  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Six-inch 
pots  are  suitable  for  both  early  and  late  batches.  Mike 
sure  the  pots  are  effik^iently  drained,  not  using  too  many 
crocks,  for  thi^  is  a  waste  of  valuable  space.  The  Straw- 
berry enjoys  a  rich  rooting  medium,  fairly  heavy  loam, 
with  a  quantity  of  well-fermented  horse  manure  ;  half-inch 
bones  and  lim?  rubble  will  make  a  suitable  compost.  A 
sprinkling  of  soot  on  the  crocks  before  potting  will  keep 
worms  away.  Pot  flrmly,  keeping  the  crowns  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Place  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  an  exposed  position  where  they  can  have  full  benedt  of 
the  sun  all  through  the  day  ;  syringe  morning  and  Ute  in 
the  afternoon.  Keep  runners  pinched  o£f,  and  encourage 
them  to  make  only  one  crown. 

Old  Plantations  from  which  the  fruit  baa  been  gathered 
should  be  cleared  off  the  ground.  Those  intended  to 
remain  for  another  season  must  receive  attention  with  a 
view  to  building  up  strong  crowns  for  producing  next 
year's  crop.  All  exhausted  foliage,  runners,  and  weeds 
must  be  removed  ;  lightly  fork  between  the  plants,  and 
thoroughly  soak  the  ground, if  necessary,  with  a  hose-pipe. 
Later  on  a  good  application  of  liquid  manure  will  do  much 
good.  Slugs  have  done  much  damage  to  the  early  fruit, 
and  it  wilt  be  well  to  go  over  late  crops  and  lift  the  fruit 
off  the  ground,  removing  those  which  have  commeoced  to 
decay.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Wir^or. 
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Broccoli.— These  vegetables  for  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  use  must  now  receive  due  attention.  Supply 
pricked  out  plants  with  water  in  dry  weather,  so  that  their 
growth  may  be  maintained.  Move  plants  which  are  ready 
into  their  permanent  quarters.  Varieties  intended  for 
cutting  about  Christmas  and  afterwards  should  not  be 
planted  where  the  soil  is  very  rich.  Long  experience  has 
taught  me  thai  medium-sized  plants  are  better  able  to 
withstand  sharp  snaps  of  frost  than  those  of  a  larger 
growth.  A  plot  of  ground  where  exhausted  Strawberries 
have  been  trenched  down,  or  one  from  which  early 
Potatoes  have  just  been  lifted,  are  both  suitable  places 
whereon  to  grow  B-occoli.  Make  sure  that  no  Potatoes 
are  left  in  the  ground,  which  should  be  lightly  forked  over, 
levelled,  and  m  ide  moderately  firm  before  drawing  out  the 
drills.  Allow  plenty  of  apace  between  the  rows,  and  also 
between  the  plants,  to  ensure  sturdy  growth.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  where  Broccoli  plantations  present 
a  semi-starved  appearance  failures  have  seldom  to  be 
recorded,  whereas  the  opposite  has  been  the  result  with 
those  of  grosser  growth.  The  following  varieties  I  have 
found  most  reliible,  and  they  will  come  in  rotation  as  they 
are  named  below.  Sutton's  Michaelmas  White  and  Christ- 
mas White  are  too  well  known  to  need  praise.  Good 
plantations  of  these  two  varietiea  will  yield  abundant 
supplies  from  the  end  of  September  till  the  turn  of  the 
year.  To  succeed  these  Snow's  Winter  White  and  Van- 
guard are  good  reli  ible  sorts.  A  plantation  of  the  E  irly 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli  will  be  found  useful  should  a 
gap  occur,  as  it  is  a  very  hardy  Broccoli  and  can  be 
depended  upon  even  in  very  cold  districts. 

MuLcaiNG  Peas  — Taese  respond  readily  to  judicious 
mulching,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  beats  the  material 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  Kan  the  Dutch  hoe  down 
each  side  of  the  rows  to  break  the  surface  soil,  and  fill  in 
cracks,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  cover  with 
the  mulching  material  quite  18  inches  wide  on  each  side  of 
he  rows  of  Pea*.  After  completing  this  process  subse- 
quent waterincs  are  not  likely  to  be  required.  Should 
mildew  make  its  appea  ance,  a  slight  dusting  of  sulphur 
will  help  to  check  the  malady. 

C0COMHEHS  in  frames  are  growing  fast,  and  demand 
attention  by  way  of  top-dressing,  stopping,  &c.  Let  a 
handful  or  two  of  artificial  manure  be  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  soil  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  ; 
give  the  plants  a  thorough  good  soaking  of  water,  then 
spread  over  all  some  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  which  will 
greatly  encouray;e  surface  root  growth  and  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Frequent  driblets  of  water  are  unsatisfactory 
elements  in  Cucumber  cultivation.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


bottom  of  the  pot  and  then  covering  it  with  a  few  smaller 
pieces.  When  repotting,  fill  the  pots  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  with  the  soil ;  pot  moderately  firm,  and  then 
finish  off  with  a  surface  of  living  sphagnum.  In  this 
mixture  the  plants  should  never  be  thoroughly  soaked 
through  with  water.  When  in  full  growth  a  light  spraying 
overhead  several  times  a  day  will  be  beneficial  towards  the 
promotion  of  strong  iiealthy  growth.    Such 

Maxillarias  as  M.  sanderiana,  M.  amesiana,  M. 
prajUans,  M.  kimballiana,  M.  grandiflora,  M.  venusta, 
M.  fucata,  M.  Hubschii,  M.  tenuifolia,  M.  Meleagris,  M. 
luteo-alba,  M.  lepidota,  M.  Turnerii,  M.  elegantula,  and 
M.  dichroma  will  now  require  attention,  as  some  of  them 
may  need  larger  receptacles  or  fresh  material.  The  first 
two  named  species  frequently  thrust  their  flowers  through 
the  soil  in  a  downward  direction,  like  the  Stanhopeas ; 
therefore  Teakwood  basket  culture  is  advisable,  and  for 
the  same  reason  no  crocks  should  be  used  for  drainage. 
Instead,  place  some  thick,  well-dried  pieces  of  Fern  rhizome 
acros"!  the  bottom  rods  of  the  basket,  and  over  these  a 
thin  layer  of  rough  sphagnum  moss.  The  other  varieties 
mentioned  grow  freely  in  a  ordinary  flower  pot  or  shallow 
pan.  Nearly  all  these  Maxillarias,  when  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, make  large  quantities  of  small  thin  roots,  and 
prefer  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  sphagnum  moss 
to  one  of  peat,  intermixed  with  plenty  of  small  clean 
crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Maxillarias  generally  do  best 
with  a  little  more  warmth,  and  with  less  water  at  the  root 
than  the  cool  Odontoglossums  and  MasdevalHas,  but  where 
this  cannot  be  afforded  them  they  may  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  admitting  lees 
air  near  them,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  cooler  part  of 
the  intermediate  house.  Masdevallias  need  to  be  kept 
moist  at  the  roots  all  the  year,  and  during  the  hot  summer 
months  should  be  rather  heavily  shaded. 

The  dwarf-growing  Promenrea  (Zygopetalum)  citrina,  P. 
stapelioides,  and  P.  Rollisonii  form  pretty  little  subjects 
when  in  bloom.  They  succeed  well  in  shallow  pans,  and 
in  the  same  kind  of  miterial  as  previously  advised  for  the 
Oncidiums,  &c.  When  making  their  growth  suspend 
them  close  to  the  roof  glass  of  the  cool  house,  and  treat 
them  exactly  the  same  as  such  Odontoglossuma  as  0.  Rossii, 
&c.  Promenaeis  require  the  extra  warmth  of  the  inter- 
mediate house  when  opening  their  blooms.  The  aweet- 
scented  Aerides  japonicum,  Angraecum  falcatum,  and 
Sarcochilus  Fitzgeraldil  and  S.  Hartmannii  should  also  be 
grown  in  this  house. 

Bar/ord  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 


ORCHIDS. 

In  the  Cool  House  there  are  several  plants  that  require 
to  be  repotted  or  resurfaced  at  once,  the  more  important 
being  Oncidium  concolor,  O.  varicosum,  O.  Forbesii,  O. 
crispum,  0.  pra^^extum,  O.  ramosum,  Odontoglossum 
ramosissimum,  and  0.  pulchellum.  All  of  these  species 
succeed  in  pots  placed  upon  the  stage,  but  if  more  con- 
venient they  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof,  Such 
Orchids  as  OJontoglossum  Rossii,  O.  Cervantesii,  O. 
(Erstedii,  O.  maculatum,  O.  cordatum,  O.  madrense,  O. 
aspersum,  O.  humeanum,  and  0.  duvivierianum  are  all 
well  worth  growing  in  quantity,  especially  on  account  of 
their  free  flowering.  Most  of  them  flower  during  the 
winter  months,  the  blooms  remaining  fresh  for  a  period  of 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  These  dwarf-growing  plants  can 
be  cultivated  very  well  in  shallow  pans  suspended  close  to 
the  roof  glass  of  the  house.  All  the  Odontoglossuras 
and  Oncidiums  here  enumerated  root  freely  and  grow 
thoroughly  well  in  a  compost  consisting  of  one-half  leaf 
soil,  one-fourth  good  fibrous  peat,  and  one-fourth  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  adding  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  broken 
crocks  and  a  little  silver  sand.  Prior  to  use,  the  whole 
should  be  thoroughly  well  mixed  together.  Small  pots  are 
preferable  to  large  ones,  and  very  little  drainage  ia  required, 
merely  placing  a  large  piece  of  crock  over  the  hole  at  the 


80  that  it  is  most  valuable  for  first  crop.  The 
pods  are  of  medium  size,  and  packed  as  close  as 
possible  with  Peas  ;  the  haulm  is  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  in  height,  strong,  and  remarkably 
healthy.  This  should  be  a  splendid  Pea  for  ama- 
teurs who  have  none  too  much  room,  and  who  do 
not  want  to  find  sticks  or  supports.  It  is  equally 
as  valuable  to  gardeners  who  require  late  and 
early  supplies.  Sown  in  July  it  is  most  reliable 
for  late  dishes  in  September  ;  and  when  so  large 
a  supply  can  be  secured  from  such  a  small  space 
it  ia  worth  attention.  Sown  early  in  February 
we  had  pods  ready  the  first  week  in  June.  This 
shows  how  early  it  is.  G.  Wythhs. 
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A    NEW    TOMATO-CARTER'S 

SUNRISE. 

I  HAVE  this  week  seen  a  splendid  crop 
of  the  above  new  Tomato,  and  it  was 
so  good  that  I  am  sure  your  readers 
who  like  this  fruit  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  Sunrise  we  have  a  great 
acquisition.  I  have  plants  of  this 
variety  also  on  trial,  but  owing  to  various 
circumstances  I  did  not  sow  early ;  even 
in  a  young  state  Sunrise  promises  to  be  a 
grand  cropper.  As  the  quality  also  is  excel- 
lent this  new  Tomato  will  be  much  liked.  I 
am  aware  there  is  no  lack  of  good  Tomatoes  ; 
some  are  also  very  large,  but  the  fruits  in  this 
variety  more  resemble  those  of  Conference, 
and  are  produced  in  great  quantity — ten  to 
twelve  on  a  cluster.  They  are  perfect  as  regards 
shape  ;  they  have  a  rich  flavour,  are  just  the 
size  for  salads,  and  also  for  cooking.  The 
plant  is  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  though  I  have  only  seen  it  under  pot 
culture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
quite  valuable  when  grown  in  beds  ;  it  should 
also  make  a  most  valuable  variety  for  outdoor 
culture,  owing  to  its  good  habit  and  earliness. 
In  the  latter  respect  it  is  in  advance  of 
older  varieties,  when  given  only  ordinary 
culture.  G.  Wythes. 

A    NEW    PEA-CARTER'S    LITTLE 

MARVEL. 
Last  February  I  had  the  above  Pea  sent  me  for 
trial,  and  few  of  the  dwarf  section  have  given 
greater  satisfaction.  Dwarf  Peas  find  more  favour 
with  those  who  have  none  too  much  space,  and 
Little  Marvel  is  worth  a  special  note  for  its  ex- 
cellence, not  only  as  a  great  cropper,  but  for  its 
quality  also.  It  may  be  described  as  a  first  early 
green  variety,  with  a  great  deal  of  Marrow  blood, 
n  d  the  pods  are  produced  in  profusion,  so  much 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  Tnay  &e,  a7id 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden 
5,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Letters  on  busi- 
tiess  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  (me  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legral  Points. —  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questifms 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  n«  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headei  "Legal  Points." 


Manuring  Lawn  {E.  C.  M.). — It  would  not 
do  to  use  the  contents  of  a  cess-pit  direct  on  to  a 
tennis  lawn.  Bssides  being  very  offensive,  it 
would  probably  kill  the  grass.  Your  best  course 
would  be  to  accumulate  a  good  heap  of  gritty  soil 
frcm  any  sources  that  may  be  available,  or, 
failing  gritty  soil,  then  some  rough  screened  from 
the  garden.  When  the  cess-pit  is  emptied,  open 
the  heap  in  the  form  of  a  bay,  put  the  contents 
of  the  pit  into  it,  then  cast  some  of  the  soil  over 
it  to  both  cover  it  and  help  absorb  or  dry  it. 
Eirly  in  the  winter  have  the  whole  turned  and 
mixed,  and  if  you  could  at  the  same  time  give 
the  material  a  heavy  dressing  of  soot  great  good 
would  be  done.  The  heap  would  need  one  or  two 
other  turnings  and  mixings,  and  then  be  dressed 
evenly  and  thinly  over  the  lawn.  Frost  would 
help  to  dry  and  break  it  up  ;  then  it  should  be 
well  distributed  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  rake. 
It  would  during  the  winter  wash  in  and  do  great 
good. 

Treatment  of  Potatoes  (H.  j.  8.). — There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Potato  is  much 
benefited  by  moulding.  The  best  time  to  do  this 
is  before  the  tuber  is  formed,  at  least  before  it 
has  attained  any  size,  that  is  when  the  top 
growth  ia  about  6  inches  above  the  soil.  Even  in 
this  work,  which  many  would  think  of  little 
importance,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  care 
required,  not  so  much  in  burying  the  haulm  as  in 
drawing  up  soil  to  cover  the  new  growth  and 
support  it.  The  moulding  ia  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  all  soils.  Though  the  soil  may  be  heavy, 
it  is  possible  by  good  working  to  make  it  suit- 
able. We  know  that  means  more  labour,  but  it 
ia  well  repaid,  and  in  such  soil  it  is  important 
to  grow  strong  growers  (not  the  Ashleaf  section), 
to  give  more  room,  and  in  the  winter  months  add 
such  materials  to  the  soil  as  will  lighten  and 
improve  it,  such  as  road  sand,  burnt  soils  or 
refuse,  old  mortar  or  spent  lime,  or  any  light 
miterial.  Fourthly,  once  the  tubers  are 
"greened"  that  cannot  be  altered  by  moulding, 
and  "greening"  should  be  avoided  except  for 
Eeed  purposes. 
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Gabdbn  Makure  {M.W.O.). — To  have  stable 
maQure  id  the  best  possible  condition  for  use  in 
either  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  collect  it  into 
a  heap  and  take  out  the  longest  straw  and  dry  it 
for  use  again  if  needed.  Keep  the  heap  well 
mixed  by  turning  it  once  a  week  for  a  month.  If 
tending  to  become  dry,  cast  water  over  it  when 
the  turning  takes  place,  yet  only  suflBcient  for 
the  manure  to  absorb.  So  treated,  the  manure 
looses  its  caustic  properties,  and  when  applied  to 
ground  becomes  at  once  a  soluble  plant  food, 
sweet  and  healthy.  For  flowers  it  is  well  to 
apply  manure  more  thinly  than  for  vegetables  ; 
indeed,  old  hot-beds  make  the  best  flower 
garden  manure.  Animal  manures  should  never 
be  applied  in  crude  form,  but  if  prepared  as 
advised  they  are  far  more  suitable  and  efficacious. 

EoSE  Cuttings  {Mrs.  Clarke). — It  is  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  take  Rose  cuttings  and  to  root 
them,  and  it  is  well  worth  practisiDg,  for  some 
varieties  of  Roses  do  better  on  their  own  roots 
than  when  grafted,  and  especially  on  some  soils. 
October  is  a  good  month  to  insert  Rose  cuttings 
if  the  wood  is  ripe ;  if  not  ripe  then  you  must  wait  a 
few  weeks  longer.  They  should  be  made  of  wood 
of  the  current  year's  growth  ;  this  should  be 
moderately  strong  and  firm  ;  make  them  about 
9  inches  long.  Take  them  oS  with  a  heel  if 
possible,  i.e.,  with  a  piece  of  the  old  wood 
attached  ;  this,  however,  is  not  essential  to  their 
rooting,  although  it  helps  them  considerably. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  the  soil  6  inches 
deep.  Do  not  remove  any  of  the  eyes,  for  if 
those  above  ground  should  die  very  likely  one  or 
more  of  those  beneath  the  soil  will  grow.  Insert 
the  cuttings  firmly  in  sandy  soil  on  a  border 
facing  north.  See  The  Garden  for  June  24, 
page  370,  and  July  1,  page  398,  for  other  informa- 
tion about  Rose  cuttings. 

Dahlias:  How  to  Grow  ((7.  ^.  T.). — The  ques- 
tion of  ho  w  to  grow  and  how  to  stake,  &o. ,  depends 
greatly  upon  your  own  desires  in  the  matter. 
If  you  wish  for  blooms  of  a  high-class  character, 
whether  intended  for  exhibition  or  otherwise, 
you  will  fiad  much  to  do  in  bringing  the  flowers 
to  perfection.  For  instance,  very  strong  plants 
should  have  been  put  out  quite  early  in  .Jane 
either  from  pot-roots  of  last  year,  grown  cool,  or 
the  more  vigorous  and  recently  propagated  plants 
of  this  year.  Plant  at  5  feet  asunder, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  hole  which  is 
virtually  a  depression.  Each  position 
should  be  well  prepared  by  trenching 
the  soil  and  inserting  rather  deeply  a 
month  before  planting  time  a  barrowful 
of  well-decayed  manure  in  each  yard- 
wide  hole.  The  prepared  surface  of  the 
latter  should  be  4  inches  below  the  ordi- 
nary level,  to  permit  of  thorough  watering 
and  manure  mulching  in  dry  weather. 
Plant  firmly,  and  place  a  light  stake  ' .,' 
to  each  plant  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  firm  ; 
in  its  position.  For  the  time  being,  / 
excepting  that  you  discourage  any  super-  J 
fluous  shoots  that  may  appear  at  the 
base,  you  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  stirring  the 
soil  about  the  plants  once  or  twice  each  week. 
When  the  plants  are  12  inches  to  15  inches  high, 
remove  the  point  of  the  main  shoot  if  early 
flowers  are  required,  or  allow  the  shoot  to  grow 
and  flower,  eventually  selecting  four  or  five  other 
shoots  for  flowering.  If  you  wish  for  quite  high- 
class  blooms,  five  main  shoots  to  each  plant  of 
any  of  the  show  or  fancy  kinds  will  be  ample. 
Each  shoot  must  be  tied  out  and  staked  singly, 
the  stake  placed  early  in  position,  with  its 
pointed  base  not  far  from  the  plant,  the  top  of 
the  stake  leaning  in  an  outward  direction.  The 
shoots,  tied  securely  to  these  stakes,  develop 
short-jointed  growths  and  firm,  and  these  are  the 
more  reliable  for  providing  regular  and  solid 
blooms.  If  you  desire  blooms  of  moderate  size, 
you  may  encourage  six  main  shoots  and  allow 
these  to  carry  more  flowers.  On  no  account 
should  Dahlias  be  bunched  up  besom  fashion, 
for  the  shoots  and  the  flowers  will  be  all  too  puny 


j  and  weak.  A  few  good  blooms  are  distinctly 
satisfying  to  the  amateur,  and  by  not  permitting 

[  the  plants  to  run  wild  from  the  beginning  a  good 
result  should  follow.  The  side  shoots  may  be 
lightly  or  more  severely  thinned,  according  as 
you  wish  for  large  or  moderately  large  blooms. 
This  should  be  early  decided  in  all  cases.  The  same 
holds  good  in  respect  to  bud  thinning.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Cactus-flowered  section  produce 
lateral  shoots  or  growths  more  numerously  than 
the  others  named.  But  here,  also,  the  well- 
exposed,  well-matured  shoots  give  the  best- 
formed  flowers.  More  than  one  exhibitor  of 
these  has  trained  his  plants  to  a  tall,  open  fence, 
training  the  branches  in  thinly,  so  that  full 
exposure    ensues.      It    is,   indeed,   due    to    the 

^  training  of  the  plants  in  this  way  from  quite  an 


LYCHNIS  DIUENA. 


earlydate  that  muchof  the  ultimate 

success  is  due.     The  Pompons  are 

allowed  to  develop  a  more  bushy 

growth,  and  size   in  these  is  not 

so  much  the  aim  of  the  cultivator 

as  blooms  of  perfectly  symmetrical 

character.    For  exhibition  shading 

and   other  things   are  necessary, 

and  you  will  need  also  to  be  alive 

to  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Dahlia, 

viz.,  the  earwig,  which  is  easily  entrapped  by 

placing  on   each    stake   an   inverted   flower-pot 

with  a  little  fine  hay  in  the  bottom.     Into  this 

the  pest  finds   its    way,   and   can    be    speedily 

disposed  of. 

Lychnis  diorna  {A.  W.  O.). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  you  mean,  and  we  give  an 
illustration  of  it.  It  is  common  in  Britain  in 
moist,  shady  places,  in  woods,  and  hedge  banks. 
The  flowers  are  red  and  scentless,  and  open  in 
the  morning.  It  flowers  all  summer,  commencing 
in  spring.  The  flowers  of  the  white  Lychnis 
(L.  vespertina)  do  not  open  until  the  evening,  and 
are  slightly  scented.  This,  too,  flowers  through- 
out the  summer. 

Small  Rock  Garben  (/.  C.  J.) — In  the  first 
place  you  will  require  to  select  a  suitable  site, 
and  a  good  position  would  be  that  having  a 
westerly  aspect  ;  if  you  have  a  choice  of  posi- 
tions, a  cool  dell  with  trees  around,  and  where  | 


excesses  of  neither  drought  nor  sunshine  abound. 
Nearly  all  the  Fern  tribe  are  »hade-loving ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  while  a  few  species  do  not 
refuse  to  grow  in  the  sunniest  of  craigs  or 
crevices,  yet  they  only  develop  a  puny  growth 
as  compared  with  that  developed  in  a  more  suit- 
able position.  If,  therefore,  jou  have  it  at 
disposal,  select  a  bank  side,  tree-topped,  with  a 
western  exposure.  This  is  the  ideal  spot  for 
many  hardy  Ferns,  and,  subject  to  suitable  soil 
and  the  usually  free  drainage  that  such  a  position 
commands,  the  rest  will  be  simple  enough.  Un- 
fortunately, yon  have  omitted  to  give  any  clue 
as  to  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden,  and  you 
do  not  say  whether  it  is  a  flat  area  or  one  of  those 
rugged  picturesque  spots  that  render  good 
gardening  so  easy.  As  to  soil,  most  Ferns  grow 
freely  when  planted  in  rich  vegetable  earth,  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  loam  in  equal  parts.  Peat, 
however,  is  not  essential,  and  good  loam,  a  little 
manure — always  well  decayed  for  Ferns — with 
leaf -soil  and  a  little  sand  will  suit  a  large  number. 
If  rocks  are  scarce  or  expensive,  tree-slumps  will 
do  quite  well,  and  in  the  indicated  positions  will 
be  more  suitable  than  stone.  A  sharp  bank, 
sheltered,  rugged,  and  not  too  impoverished  by 
tree-roots,  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  base 
may  be  clothed  with  the  more  moisture-loving 
kinds,  and,  if  water  could  be  had,  Struthiopteris, 
Osmundas,  and  the  like  could  be  colonised  in 
nearly  or  quite  wet  places.  So  far  as  the 
arrangement  is  concerned  this  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  position  available,  but  in  every 
instance  you  will  not  err  in  so  arranging  matters 
that  at  least  18  inches  of  good  soil  exists — not 
absolutely  made  soil,  but  the  natural  soil  of  the 
position  to  be  so  dug  out  and  intermingled  with 
better  material  that  there  exists  a  rooting 
medium  for  the  plants  similar  to  that  we  have 
stated.  Tree-stumps  not  only  assist  in  retaining 
the  soil  of  the  bank ;  they  are  by  their  very 
nature  suited  for  association  with  many  Ferns. 
You  ask  us  to  name  the  most  suitable  kinds,  and 
here  again  the  position,  and  in  particular  its 
extent,  length,  height,  &c.,  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  selection.  If  quite  small,  however,  the 
list  of  kinds  should  include  all  the  forms  of 
Polypodium  vulgare,  also  P.  cambricum,  the  best 
of  this  group  when  well  grown.  You  will  also 
find  in  this  same  genera — i.e.,  Polypodium,  the 
Oak,  Beech,  and  Limestone  Ferns.  Other  good 
things  are  Cystopteris  montana,  Lastrea  montana, 
Polystichum  lonchitis,  Blechnums,  Scolopen- 
driums  in  variety,  many  of  the  smaller  growing 
Athyriums,  &c.  Where  many  small  crevices 
abound,  a  large  number  of  luch  things  as 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  could  be  introduced. 
Such  a  rockery  could  at  any  time  be  planted  if 
the  plants  were  established  in  pots.  Otherwise  the 
autumn  or  quite  early  in  spring  should  be  chosen. 

Phlox  Diseased  {&.  B.).—We  sre  unable  to 
discover  any  specific  disease  in  the  examples  sent, 
nor  is  there  any  present  sign  of  nematode  worm, 
the  tissues  being  quite  clear — though  soft — and 
the  cells  abnormally  large.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trouble  is  a  local  one — something  present  in  or 
absent  from  the  soil.  The  disease  so-called  may, 
in  all  probability,  be  traceable  to  acidity  of  the 
soil,  and  if  this  be  so  a  small  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  sprinkled  on  the  soil  and  lightly  forked 
in  may  assist  the  plants.  We  suspect  an  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  soil  near  the  plants  has 
much  to  do  with  it ;  but  you  say  nothing  about 
the  soil  or  the  length  of  time  the  plants  have 
been  growing  in  their  present  pcsition.  We  note 
your  plants  "are  all  more  or  less  aflected  "  in  the 
same  way,  and  this  lends  colour  to  our  belief. 
For  the  present  pull  away  and  burn  all  the 
aflected  parts,  and  either  apply  a  light  lime 
dressing  or  water  occasionally  with  lime-water 
and  note  the  results.  Young  plants  are  rarely 
troubled  in  this  way,  and  we  advise  you  to  root 
many  cuttings  of  each  variety  this  autumn  ;  dig 
up  and  bum  the  old  stock,  and  make  a  fresh 
planting  in  a  new  poeition  in  March,  1906. 
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Peaches  asd  Nectarines  Diseased  (/.  E.  D.). 
Your  fruit  bears  traces  of  having  been  frost- 
bitten. We  think  that  the  severe  frost  of 
May  2-2  ind  23  is  responsible  for  the  inj  iry,  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  a  great  number  of  other 
gardens  in  the  same  counties. 

Keeping  Pond  Free  from  Scum  (Gib  )  —If  the 
ponds  are  free  from  water  snails,  ktep  them  so. 
The  best  way  to  keep  down  the  scum,  which  is 
generally  troublesome  till  the  plants  get  well 
into  growth,  is  to  get  a  long  handle  and  make  a 
skimmer  of  very  fine  wire-netting,  and  fasten  to 
the  end  of  the  handle.  Skim  the  ponds  about 
twice  weekly,  afterwards  throwing  a  heavy  spray 
of  water  over  the  surface.  I  find  this  practice 
answers  till  the  plants  are  of  suffieient  sizi  to 
keep  it  clean  themselves.  Water  snails  will  not 
keep  down  scam,  but  they  injure  many  of  the 
water  plants. — W.  J.  Townsend. 

Daffodils  Failing  (R.  D  )  —Do  we  clearly 
understand  you  when  you  Siy  hundreds  are  this 
year  blind  ;  that  is,  has  a  flower-slem  been  pro- 
duced and  failed  to  expand  the  blossom,  or  is  it, 
what  is  most  likely,  simply  a  case  of  non-flower- 
ing ?  If  the  latter,  it  may  be  due  to  two  causes — 
poverty  of  the  soil,  or  the  splitting  up  of  the 
breeder  or  mother  bulbs.  The  varieties  you 
name  rarely  suff-ar  from  blindness,  and  in  the 
circumstances  the  foliage  will  be  your  best  guide. 
If  healthy,  strong,  and  20  inches  to  2-t  inches  in 
length,  we  should  say  the  bulbs  would  flower 
next  season.  IE  thin,  browa-tipped,  and  short 
in  growth  the  bulbs  are  going  back,  for  which 
lifting,  resting,  and  replanting  after  six  weeks  is 
the  best  remedy.  UuiUy  the  varieties  Stella 
and  Piinceps  are  vig  jrous  growers,  and  you  do 
not  say  how  long  th^y  have  been  in  their  present 
position.  R-igardcd  generally  it  seems  a  case  of 
poverty  of  soil,  and  no  mulching  can  now  remedy 
the  defect.  The  non-flowering  you  have  this  year 
experienced  is  the  obvious  outcome  of  poverty  a 
year  ago  ;  the  flower  germ  for  1905  is  laid,  and 
exists  in  embryo  practicilly  with  the  maturing 
of  the  foliage  in  1901.  and,  if  the  bulb  does  not 
contain  the  germ,  no  flowering  can  possibly  ensue. 

Blight  on  Fruit  Trees  (E  F.  Smith)  —Your 
fruit  trees  are  attacked  by  American  blight  or 
woolly  aphis  (Suhizoneura  lanigera).  This  pest 
should  always  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed. 
Fortunately,  it  always  advertifes  its  presence  by 
the  tufts  of  white  wool-like  substance  with  which 
the  insect  surrounds  itself.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  scrub  the  affected  parts  of  the  boughs,  ka. , 
with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion,  or  some  other  insecticide 
containing  piraffi  i  and  soft  soap,  making  sure 
that  the  solution  gets  into  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  bark.  Where  this  is  impo=sible,  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  or  syringed  with  the  paraffin 
emulsion  now,  and,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  with 
a  caustic  alkali  solution.  When  small  tufts  are 
seen  on  young  shoots,  if  the  spit  be  "dabbed  " 
■with  a  camel's  hair  brush  dipped  in  methylated 
spirit  or  turpentine  this  will  kill  the  insects. — 
G.  S.  S. 

.Vine  Decaying  {E.  M.  B.). — The  fasciated 
growth  (or  puckering  as  you  term  it)  in  the  Vine 
foliage  is  very  unusual,  and  is  the  result,  we 
think,  of  some  derargement  of  the  sap  vessels  of 
the  young  rod  in  question,  causing  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  we  can  trace  no  disease 
or  insects  on  the  foliage.  Regarding  the  failure 
of  this  one,  whilst  the  others  are  so  strong  and 
vigorous,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  cause  may 
have  been  without  seeing  the  Vine.  Bat  in 
similar  cases  which  have  come  b>-fore  us  we  have 
invariably  found  the  cause  to  be  an  accidental 
twisting  of  the  rod  while  pruning  at  or  near  its 
junction  with  the  main  stem,  or  in  twisting  the 
rods  backwards  and  forwards  whilst  the  roof  of 
the  greeuhoui'e  is  being  washed,  and  that  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  pruner.  Sometimes  the 
Vine  weevil  is  responsible,  piercing  holes  through 
the  stem,  as  it  sometimes  does,  unobserved.  In 
either  case  the  tissues  of  the  wood  are  ruptured. 


We  would  not  out  the  rod  off  just  now  or  the 
Vine  might  be  injured  by  serious  bleeding,  but 
would  rub  off  all  young  shoots,  leaving  the  rod 
quite  bare  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  it 
may  be  cut  off'  without  danger  of  bleeding.  Should 
there  be  a  young  shoot  available  somewhere  near 
the  base  of  the  one  to  be  cut  away  it  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  to  take  its  place.  In  any 
case  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one 
next  year. 

Catekpillar  (C  E.  i?'.).—Tue  so-called  cater- 
pillar that  you  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Paper  Birch  is  the  grub  of  one  of  the  saw  flies.  I 
am  sorry  to  sav  that,  owing  to  the  insect  having 
escaped  when  I  opened  the  box  again  to  examine 
it  more  carefully,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  its 
generic  and  specific  names,  but,  if  you  wish  to 
know  them  and  will  kindly  send  up  other 
specimens,  I  will  be  mora  cireful  with  them. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Brown  Insects  on  Rose  Buds  (ifeta). — The 
brown  insects  which  you  found  on  the  R  ise  bud 
are  the  dead  bodies  of  the  common  green  fli, 
which  hive  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  small 
parasitic  ichneumon  flies  belonging  to  the  family 
Chaloid;e.  These  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  the  green  flies,  generally  only  one  in 
eaco.  The  grubs  when  hatched  feed  on  the 
contents  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  This 
action  of  the  parasite  causes  the  body  of  the 
aphis  to  b  come  globular  in  form,  the  insect 
eventually  dies,  and  when  the  parasite  has  under- 
gone its  transformations  it  cuts  a  f  mill  circular 
hole  in  the  skin  of  its  host  and  emerges  as  a 
perfect  ichneumon  fly.  These  brown  inflated 
bodies  should  never  be  destroyed,  for  if  it  was  not 
for  these  and  various  other  insects,  which  prey 
upon  the  aphides,  the  latter  would  be  far  more 
abundant  even  than  they  are  now. — G.  S.  S. 

Black  Slugs  {Lima)  —The  large  black  slugs 
(Arion  ater)  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  and 
no  doubt  the  large  brown  ones  are  also,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  specimens  of  the  snail  slug 
(Teataoella  haliotoidea).  These  slugs  are  decidedly 
beneficial  in  gardens,  as  they  feed  on  worms, 
small  insects,  &c.  From  jour  letter  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  brown  slugs  you  find 
are  this  species  or  not,  but  you  can  easily 
determine  this  by  examining  one.  The  snail  slug 
is  the  only  slug  which  has  a  visible  shell  ;  it  is  a 
small  brown  one  at  the  end  of  the  creature's  tail 
about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
somewhat  ear-shaped.  The  shells  of  all  the  other 
slugs  are  internal  and  placed  much  nearer  the 
head,  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  make  a  mistake 
as  to  which  kind  it  is. — G.  S.  S.  ■»    •  t- 

Names   of   Plants. —IT.  Batdu'lor.  —  Va.ftna  sylvatica 

hererophylli ;  2,  Craticjua  tanacelifulia. P.  Uornbii.— 

Spirwi  chamsedrifclia. M.    L     /).— Most  of  the   true 

Acacias  are  natives  of  Australia,  and  none  of  them  are 
hardy  in  tliis  country  unless  in  especially  favoured  dis- 
tricts. The  enclosed  specimen  is  what  is  known  as  the 
False  Acacia  (Rohinia  Pseudacacia),  a  native  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  Stales  of  .America.  It  furms  a 
decidedly  haodsome  and  very  distinct  tree,  which  is  less 
affected  by  draught  in  the  summer  than  many  other  trees 
are.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  one — decaisne- 
ana— having  pinkish  blossoms,  while  semperflorens  flower* 
more  or  less  continuously  throughout  the  summer.  In 
habit  and  foliage  characters,  ton,  many  varieties  differ 
widely.  — IT.  S.  ff.— These  should  have  been  in  flower. 
1,  Crat.-ejus  Oxycantha  laciuiata  ;   2,  C.  pyrifolia  ;   3,  C. 

Crus-galli;  4,  C.  coccinea;   5,  Deutzii  scabra. F.  Bates. 

—V'  is  quite  impossible  to  name  from  such  specimens  as 
received,  the  petals  of  the  singles  had  all  fallen,  and  the 
doubles  were  shrivelled  up.  Thtyshou'd  have  had  a  little 
wet  wadding  round  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  a  good  leaf 
with  each.     Even  when  received  in  good  condition  it  is 

almost  impossible  to  name  flurista'  flowers  correctly. 

Mrs.     C(j/i;<«H.— Sysyrinchium    striatum Penwarnr.— 

Tbe  grassy  plant  wich  berries  is  Ophiopogon  japunicns 

(Flneggia   jiponica);    the    creeper    is    Vitis    striata. 

S'ijoumer.~l,  Iris  er.^minea;   2.  I.  sihirica ililrig.— 

Gcum  rivale. F.  i/ouWi.— Itaphiolepis  ovata. 

Short  replies —5.  C.  S.— We  are  unable  to  name 
the  Carnation  from  the  specimen  sent.  It  appears 
to  be  of  quite  ordinary  mcit,  the  calyx  being  badly 
split,  and  we  could  detect  not  the  least  fragrance. 
By  its  profuse  fl.iwering  it  would  appear  to  be  a  tree  or 
perpetual-flowering  variety.  There  are  now  so  many  very 
fl'ie  varieties  in  this  section  whose  petals  are  held  intact 
by  the  calyx  that  we  would  not  feel  inclined  to  retain  the 
variety  in  question. 


LEGAL     POINTS, 


Transfer  of  Leasehold  Property  {Per- 
plf.ved  Ttnanl). — If  a  lease  contains  a  covenant 
agiinst  assigning  without  the  consent  of  the 
li-esor,  his  consent  in  writing  should  always  be 
obtained  before  an  assignment  takes  place,  other- 
wise the  lessor  may  become  entitled  to  forfeit  the 
lease. 

Barbed  Wire  Fence  (Injartd)  — The  Birbed 
Wire  Act,  189.3  provides  that  the  local  authority 
may  by  not  less  than  one  month  and  more  than 
six  months  notice  in  writing  to  the  occupier  of 
any  land  adjoining  a  highway  upm  which  there 
is  a  fence  made  with  barbed  wire  (i  e  ,  wire 
with  spikes  or  jigged  projection'),  which  may 
probably  be  injurious  to  persons  or  animals  law- 
fully using  the  highwaj',  require  such  occupier 
to  abate  the  nuisance  caused  liy  such  fence.  In 
dif  lult,  the  local  authority  may  obtain  an  order 
from  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  direciiog 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  If  such  order  is 
not  complied  with,  the  local  authority  may  abate 
the  nuieanoe  at  the  occupier's  expense.  li  the 
local  authority  are  themselves  the  offenders, 
proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  ratepayer. 

Water  Rate  :  Hose  for  Watering  Garden 
(Noi'ict)  — Your  liability  to  pay  an  extra  water 
rate  if  you  use  2  yards  of  india-rubber  hose  con- 
nected with  the  kitchen  tap  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  your  garden  depends  upon  the  terma 
of  the  special  Act  by  virtue  of  which  the  water  is 
supplied  in  the  district  in  which  you  live.  The 
special  Acts  of  some  companies  provide  that  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  shall  not 
include  a  supply  [ititer  alia)  *'  for  watering 
gardens  by  means  of  any  tap,  tube,  pipe,  or  other 
such-like  appiratus."  Thedemind  notes  issued 
by  water  companies  usually  contain  extracts 
from  their  special  Acts  showing  what  they  are 
entitled  to  charge  as  "extras."  If  you  cannot 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  company's  rights  by  an 
inspection  of  the  demand  note,  you  had  better 
go  to  the  offices  of  the  corporation  or  company 
and  infpect  the  special  Act,  or  probably  you  cao 
see  a  copy  at  the  free  library. 

Architects  (S.  L.  H.).—\n  the  absence  of 
special  arrangement  an  architect  is  paid  by  com- 
mission on  the  cost  of  the  work  executed,  the  rate 
being  5  per  cent  ,  which  covers  the  prepiratioQ 
of  the  plans  and  all  attendances  for  inspection, 
measurement,  certificates  for  the  builder,  &o. 
The  architect  is  also  entitled  to  his  travelling 
expenses.  If  plans  are  prppired,  but  not  used, 
the  customary  charge  is  2^  per  cent,  upon  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work.  Most  building 
contracts  provide  that  the  architect  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  order  extras,  and  if  the  employer 
wishes  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  architect  in  this 
respect,  be  should  be  can  ful  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  him  to  that  effect  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  always 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  written  agree- 
ment. A  letter  is  sufficient  if  it  clearly  sets  out 
the  terms  of  the  architect's  employment.  Usually, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  prepire  the 
plans  and  spcificalious  and  to  issue  the  invita- 
tions for  tenders.  In  the  country  the  bills  of 
quantities,  i.e.,  the  documents  which  describe  in 
detail  the  amount  of  labour  and  material  required, 
are  usually  prepared  by  the  architect,  who 
receives  an  additional  percentage  for  this  work. 
In  the  metropolis  the  bills  of  quantities  are  pre- 
pared by  quantity  surveyors,  who  receive  2J  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work  for  their  rtniuiiera- 
tion.  Building  contracts  usually  provide  that 
the  builder  shall  be  paid  on  the  architect's 
certificite  as  to  the  progress  of  the  works.  If 
the  giving  of  the  certificate  is  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  payment,  the  builder  cannot  obtain 
payment  until  the  certificate  has  been  given,  but 
if  it  is  fraudulently  withheld  the  builder  may  sue 
the  employer  for  the  amount  which  he  alleges  to 
be  due,  and  also  sue  the  architect  for  damages. 
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Fox-hunting  {Farmer)  — Persons  hunting  for 
their  own  amusement  and  going  over  lands  of 
another  are  trespassers,  and  lox-hunters,  like  all 
other  huDtirs,  may  be  warned  oflf.  The  master 
of  hounds  a  id  huntsmen  are  liable  for  the  damage 
occasioned  by  acts  of  trespass  .jn  the  part  of 
parsons  following  the  hounds,  unless  they  have 
distinctly  desired  them  not  to  goon  the  plaintiff  V 
lands,  it  is  an  invasion  of  property  to  ride  over 
the  land  of  another  wiihout  his  permission,  and 
the  owner  may  consequently  sue  for  damages, 
although  he  may  have  sustained  none. 

Head  Gardener  (Xotice). — In  the  absence  of 
a  special  agreement  a  head  gardener  is  entitled 
to  a  calendar  month's  notice,  ie. ,  a  month  of 
thirty  days,  or  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice. 
Under  gardeners  engaged  by  the  week  and  paid 
by  the  week  can  be  dismissed  by  a  week's 
notice.  The  death  of  the  master  puts  an  end 
t3  the  contract  of  service.  A  domestic  servant 
on  the  death  of  the  master  is  entitled  to  the 
wages  earned  by  him  down  to  the  date  of  the 
master's  death.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  pay  a 
domestic  servant  a  month's  wages  as  from  the 
date  of  the  death. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIOITAL  EOSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
The  anuual  exhibition  of  this  society,  heM  in  the  Royal 
Bjtanic  Ginlein,  Ree;enL'8  Park,  on  the  6:.h  inat.,  was  a 
moat  de-ightful  luuction,  favoured  by  perfect  wtather, 
a  large  attendance,  and  an  excellent  display  of  Ro^es. 
The  8how  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Qjcen,  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
attendance  of  so  large  and  fashionable  a  gatheiina:.  Full 
particulars  of  the  exhibits  will  be  found  btlow.  Mention, 
however,  must  be  made  of  the  magnificent  bloom  of  J.  B. 
Clark  (new),  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Djckson,  B  Ifast,  which 
gained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  (nursery- 
men), and  of  the  splendid  exhibit  of  eighteen  blooms  of 
A.  K  Williams,  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  One  of  these  gained  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  (nui-serymen),  and 
the  other  blooms  were  almost  as  good.  The  success  of 
this  more  or  less  experimental  show  in  the  Botanic 
Oardena  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  president 
<Mr.  C.  E.  Shea),  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  E.  Miwley), 
the  hon.  treasurer  (Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux),  the  committee, 
■and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  garden  superintendent. 

Nurserymen.— General  Section. 

In  the  champion  class,  for  seventy-fcwo  blooms,  distinct 
•varieties,  the  first  pnze  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
«nd  Sjns,  The  Old  Ruse  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  an 
exhibit  that  contained  many  perfect  blooms.  Tom  Wood, 
K^larney,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs. 
Miwley,  Reynolds  H.^le,  A.  K.  Williams,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Fisher  Holmes,  and  Xavier  Olibo  were  as  fine  flowers  as 
■one  could  wish  to  see  ;  in  fact,  the  blooms  throughout  this 
«xhibit  were  of  uniform  excellent  quality.  The  second 
prizewaswnnbyMessrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  New- 
towiiurds,  County  Down,  with  an  exhibit  that,  althouph 
iess  uuifoim,  contained  many  flue  flowers.  Especially 
pood  were  Pnarisaer,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  (new),  Lidy 
Ashtown,  KilUrnpy,  Frau  Kirl  Druschki,  and  Horace 
Vernet.  Third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sun,  Colchester  ; 
■fourth,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Forty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  :  First, 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  .Sons,  Newtownards,  Killarney,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Herace  Vernet,  and  Mildred  Grant  being  the 
'best  among  some  beautiful  blooms  ;  second,  Mes&rd.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  Papa  Lam- 
bert, Duke  of  Wellington,  Beisie  Brown,  White  Mauiau 
Cochet,  and  Mme.  de  Watteville  being  finely  shown 
third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sju,  Colchester. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  with  a  collection  of  very  fine 
blooms.  The  best  was  a  magnificent  bloom  of  the  new 
.H.T.  J.  B.  Clark,  It  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  as  the 
4)eat  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  in  the  show.  Ouhtr  splendid  fiowera 
were  Hugh  Dickaon,  Horace  Vernet,  Fisher  Hulnies,  Mrd. 
Mawley,  Margaret  Dickson,  E.  Y.  Teas,  ai.d  others.  Second, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cimbridge,  with  an  even  lot  of 
^ood  blooms  ;  third,  Mr.  .T.  Mount.  Canterbury. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
■Slough,  with  some  flowers  of  excellent  form,  particularly 
Horace  Vernet»  White  Maman  Cochet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Laing  ;  second,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Hoadington,  Oxford  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Prince, 
Longwortb,  Berks,  both  of  whom  showed  well. 

The  class  for  twenty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
-each,  to  be  shown  in  Bamboo  tripods,  made  a  cJiarming 
display.  Tije  first  prize  wan  won  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  with  some  splendid  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet, 
-J.  B.  Clark,  Charles  Lefebvret  Hugh  Dickson,  and  '>ihers ; 
■econd,  Mr.  Oharles  Turner,  Slough,  with  Horace  Vernet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  EUe'i  Drew  among  the  best ; 
third,  Mesars.  G.  and  ^V.  Buroli,  Peterborough.  There  were 
Hwj  more  oompetlton. 


Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

Twenty -four  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  with  some  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Ernest  Metz,  B.idesmaid,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Cumtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  E  hel  Brownlee  were 
peifect.  Second,  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cact  and  Suns,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  very  good  Mme.  Cusin, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nottiug,  Maman  Cochet,  and  others; 
third,  Messfs.  D.  Prior  and  Sou,  Colchester. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  John  Mattock.  New 
Hi^adingtori,  Oxford,  Biidesmaid,  Cumtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Mawley  being  his  best ;  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles 
Tmner,  Slough. 

Fourteen  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each :  First,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Br-iiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  with 
splendid  Mme.  Cuaiii,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Citheriue  Mermet,  and  others  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Piior 
and  Sun,  Colchester,  Mme.  Huste,  Medea,  and  Mme.  Cusin 
being  good  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each  :  First, 
Messrs,  Dickson  and  Suns,  Newtownards,  Coutity  Down, 
with  splendid  flowers,  somewhtt  damaged.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  David  McKee  (pritnrose-yelluw),  Mis. 
Grant,  and  Mildred  G -ant  were  the  best.  Second,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colcheater,  Mme. 
Cusin  being  finely  shown ;  third,  Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbury. 

Nine  distinct  Teas  and  Noisettes,  seven  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colch  s  er,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Maman  Cochet,  Mis.  Mawley,  and  White  Maman 
Cochet  being  excellent;  second,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Long- 
worth,  Berks  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury, 

Decorative  Roses. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties  :  Fust,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiiwick  Nursery,  Colchester,  with  some  splendid 
bunches  of  QardenR  ises.  Iiish  Glory, GuitaveRegis,  Alberic 
Barbier,  Qiieen  Mab,  Corallina,  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
Liberty,  and  others  made  a  brilliant  show  ;  second,  Mr. 
John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  Lady  Bittersea, 
Mme.  Kavary,  Sulphurea,  and  Ru'iy  Queen  beiiu;  of  the 
best ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  atid  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties:  First,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
LooKWorth,  Barks,  with  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  Oil  Pink  Moss,  and  Papi  Gontier  among  the 
oest ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  8ummer-9owering  Roses  ; 
First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Old  Red  Damask,  Old 
Tuscany,  Crested  Moss,  and  Flora  Mclvor  being  beautiful  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sou,  B^th. 

Eleven  distinct  vurieties,  not  less  than  three  sprays  of 
each  (to  be  staged  in  vases  to  show  decorative  value) : 
First,  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son,  B ith,  the  Rise  Helene 
neing  very  beautiful  ;  second,  Mr.  J,  Mattock,  New 
Headington,  Ox/?id  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Mount. 

GR0DP3  OP  Roses. 

Group  of  cut  Roses  on  the  floor :  First,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  with  a  very  eflfective  display,  in  which  pillars 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  Blush  RimbUr,  Henderson!,  and 
others  were  arranged  between  baskets  and  bowls  and  vases  of 
cut  blooms  of  many  beautiful  sorts.  Of  the  latter  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Battersea,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  Dandy  (new)  were  very  good.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  second;  and  Mr.  6.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  third. 

Group  of  Rose^i  on  staging  (100  square  feet  space) :  First, 
Messrs.  George  Jackmun  and  Sons,  Woking,  with  a  hand- 
some display,  many  varieties  of  garden  Roses  being  freely 
and  effectively  arranged  in  vases  ;  second,  Mr.  George 
Mount,  C-tnterbury  ;  third,  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Sun, 
Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery,  Wukiug. 

Open  Classes.— General  Section. 

Twelve  blooms  of  certain  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct :  First, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Killarney, 
Liberty,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  Mildred  Grant  being  the 
best;  second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colcheater; 
third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 

Eighteen  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose,  shown  in 
a  Bimboo  tripod  were  very  effective.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Caot  and  Co.,  Braiswick 
Nursery,  Colchester,  with  excellent  flowers  of  White 
Maman  Cochet ;  second,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Son,  New- 
townards, with  Fiau  Kail  Druschki;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 

Eighteen  blooms  of  any  Roae  other  than  white  or  yellow, 
to  be  shown  in  Bimboo  tripod.  The  exhibits  in  these  classes 
made  an  extremely  pretty  feature,  the  dark  green  baize 
behind  showing  off  the  blooms  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
first  prize  stand  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sniis,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  the  variety  being  A.  K. 
Williams.  This  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
perfect  lot  of  one  variety  in  the  ehow  and  one  of  the  best 
ever  seen.  One  of  the  blooms  received  the  silver  medal  as 
the  best  Hjbiid  Perpetual  in  the  show  ;  second,  Mp^sis. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Newcownards,  who  showed  Mre.  W.  J. 
Gr-ant;  third,  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited, 
Hereford,  with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose:  First,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson.  Belfast,  with  very  fine  blooms  of  J.  B.  Ciaik; 
second,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  with 
Dean  Hole;  thiid,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
wiTh  Alice  Lindsell. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  of  new  Roses :  First, 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  S  ms,  Newtownard^,  County  Down, 
with  a  lovely  stand.  The  varieties  wpre  Alice  Lindsell, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Countess  of  Derby,  Mme.  Paul  Olivier, 
Gnstave  Grunerwald,  Counters  Annealey,  Mrs.  D-ivid 
McKee.  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hill.  William  Notting,  Pha'isaer, 
Dd&ii  Holei  and  Florence  Pcmbertou.     Second,    Messis. 


Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  Hagh  Dlokioo 
and  J.  £.  Clarke  being  two  of  the  best. 

Dacorativb  Classes. 
Arch,  decorated  with  long  sprays  of  not  more  than  two 
varieties  of  climbing  Ruses  :  First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  who  appropriately  used  Turner's  Crimaon  Rambler 
aiMi  Aim^e  Vibert ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth, 
Btrka. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  of  buttonhole  Roses  :  Firat,  Mr. 
G.  Piince,  Lungworth,  Barks.  Beryl,  Lady  Bittersea,  Ma 
Cdpucine,  and  Papa  Gontier  were  included.  Second,  Mr. 
John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford ;  third,  Messrs, 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Twelve  varieties  of  single-flowered  Rosea  :  First,  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  Himalaica,  Cooling's  Crimson 
Bidder,  and  Aud^-rsoni  being  included  ;  second,  Measra. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt;  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co. 

Amateurs, 

The  champion  clasa,  for  thirty-six  blooms,  dlatlnct  varie- 
ties, was  represented  by  three  exhibits  only,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Liudsell,  Bearton,  Hitchln,  being  well  ahead  with  a  very 
bright  and  beautiful  series  of  flowers.  There  was  a 
superb  bloom  of  Ulster,  and  other  good  blooms  were 
Victor  Hugo,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Biunner,  Killarney,  Cumtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Lady  Mo>ra 
Beauclerc,  F.  Michelon,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Haveriug-atoe- 
B  twer,  Essex,  was  placed  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bo3  es, 
30,  Duffleld  Road,  Derby,  third. 

Four  entrants  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooma,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  made  a  capital  display.  In  this  instancd 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  placed  in  the  premier 
position  with  a  capital  lot  of  flowers.  His  blooms  ot  . 
Ilurace  Vernet,  Ben  Cant,  Fracgjis  Michelon,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Sliarman  Crawford,  and  Marie  Baumann 
were  all  good.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  a  close  second,  his 
blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams  and  Ulrich  Brunner  being  espe- 
cially good.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was 
placed  third. 

There  were  but  two  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve 
trebles.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  flrat  with  a  good  lot  of 
blooms  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Charles  Lefebvre,  S.  M.  Rodoca- 
nachi.  Piince  Arthur,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  were  the  best. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  placed  second  with  a  fresh 
lot  of  flowers. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  to 
be  shown  in  a  Bamboo  tripod,  there  were  only  two  com- 
petitors. Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  Beaulieu,  Newbridcre,  Bath, 
was  first  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Mr.  W.  Boyes  was 
second  with  smaller,  though  prettier,  blooms  of  the  same 
variety. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  was  a  popular 
one.  Mr.  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Hart  Hill,  St.  John's,  Woking, 
was  first  out  of  five  competitors,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Muriel 
GrahamH,  L^dy  Moyra  Beauclerc,  and  Dr.  Andr6  being 
good.  Tne  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Slaughter, 
Jarvia  Villa,  Steyning,  Sussex  ;  third,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamstead.  The  dinner  of  the  foregoing 
class  secured  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Captain  Christy. 

The  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  eight  distinct 
trebles  made  a  charming  display.  First  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  B.  Fortescue,  Dropmore,  with  a  pretty  series;  Mr. 
A.  Slaughter  was  a  good  second  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Colin 
Romaine,  The  Priory,  Old  Wiudsor. 

In  the  class  for  seven  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or 
Noisette,  to  be  shown  in  a  single  vase,  small  Imt  fresh 
Howera  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  placed  Mr.  W.  Colin 
Romaine  first ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson,  Wilstead,  Ethelbert 
Road,  CiDterhury,  was  second,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki; 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Firth  Dene,  Wray  Park,  Reigate, 
third.     There  were  four  competitors. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  Out  of  nine  competitora  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Kingston,  52,  Waterloo 
Road,  Bedford.  A.  K.  Williams,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Her 
Majesty,  and  others  were  excellent.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton 
was  second  ;  third.  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Dropmore  Vicarage. 

Six  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  five  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  Tea  and  Noisette  were  forthcoming.  First,  the 
Rev.  J  B.  Shackle  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  second,  Mr. 
C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Epcombs,  Hercingfordbury  ;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Mncatta,  Woburn  Palace,  Addlestone. 

No  less  than  eighteen  boxes  were  set  up  in  the  class  for 
nine  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  and  these  made  a  charming 
display.  The  premier  position  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bowyer,  Hertford  Heath,  Hertford,  with  a  really  suoerb 
exhibit.  A.  K.  Williams,  Jeanne  Buatois,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mr?.  W.  J  Grant  were 
his  best  blouma ;  second,  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  Eien  House, 
Bill's  Colne,  Essex;  third,  Dr.  C.  Lamplough,  Kirkstall, 
Alverstoke,  Gusport. 

The  ten  exhibits  in  the  class  f  )r  six  blooms,  distinct, 
made  a  brave  show.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Turner,  Tatton,  E  Igware.  His  blooms  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  F.  J.  HiiTisoo,  Ro^^edene,  Ulverston,  Lanes,  was 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Sugden,  H^refleld,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N.,  third. 

A  vase  of  five  blooms,  any  Roa?,  except  Tea  or  Noisette; 
Oiit  of  eight  exhibits,  some  veiy  good  Mildred  Grant 
secured  first  prize  for  Mr.  Courtenay  Page,  Eirl&down, 
Ridgeway,  Eufteld.  Dr.  Lamplough  wac  second  with  the 
same  variety. 

No  less  than  fourteen  boxes  of  blooms  were  exhibited  in 
the  class  fur  six  blooms,  distinct,  fortheBsn  Cant  Memorial 
Prize  (a  piece  of  plate)  value  five  guineas.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hammond,  Grovelauds,  Burgess  Hill,  was  placed  firat  with 
a  pretty  set ;  Ben  Cant  and  Gustave  Piganeau  were  his 
best  flowers;  second,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  Willow  Cottage, 
North  Finchley. 

The  president's  cup,  value  Ave  guineas,  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  F  H.  Leslie  with  9 
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first  class  lot  of  blooms,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Ulster, 
Mildred  Grant,  and  Helen  Keller  were  very  gond  ;  second, 
Mr.  Geori?e  Moules,  Hltchin,  Herts ;  third.  Mm.  Times, 
Bedford  Koad,  Hltchin. 

Eight  boxes  were  set  up  in  the  class  for  four  trebles  ; 
first,  Mr.  J.  Wakelev,  Moor  Street  House,  Rainham, 
with  fair  blooms  of  White  Maman  Cuchet.  Bessie  Brown, 
Ac.  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  N.  ;  third, 
Mr,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Cambrian  Huuae,  Burgess  Hill.  Mr. 
JR.  F.  Hobbs,  Thornloe,  Worcester,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  winning  first 
prize. 

Eight  boxes  were  set  up  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  open  to  &11  amateurs.  In  this  instance  Mr.  R. 
F.  Hobbs  was  placed  fliat,  having  in  good  form  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mildred  Grant,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Her  Majesty,  and 

A.  K.  Williams.  This  exhibit  won  the  silver  cup.  value 
j£5,  presented  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  Tate  ;  and  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  £. 

B.  Lindsell. 

Six  blooms,  distinct.  There  were  nine  competitors, 
leading  honours  falling  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann ;  second, 
Mr.  L.  Collett,  Nantwich;  third,  Mr.  A.  E.  Clark,  The 
H^irat,  Mottingham,  Kent. 

Kor  six  blooms  in  not  less  than  four  varieties,  open  to 
those  who  have  never  won  a  first  prize  at  the  National 
it  'se  Society's  shows,  Mri.  Beville  Fortescue,  Drupniore, 
Maidenhead,  was  first  out  of  thirteen  competitors  (X;ivier 
Olibo  and  Airs.  E.  Mawley  were  beautiful  blooms);  Mr. 
£.  F.  Lambe,  Sheddington  House,  Burgess  Hill,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  F.  J.  Nightingale,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third. 

Fourteen  compeiitors  were  forthcoming  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms,  distinct,  open  to  those  who  have  joined  the  society 
since  last  year's  show.  A  piece  of  plate,  value  two  guineas, 
presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  was  the  first  prize, 
and  this  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Robins,  Ponders  Margeitlng, 
Essex. 

The  challenge  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  presented  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Smith,  was  contested  for  by  six  exhibitors.  This  was 
for  six  blooms,  distinct,  grown  within  eight  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  First  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  W  G. 
Adcock,  The  Briars,  Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley 
(Horace  Vertiet,  Beauty  of  Walthara,  Mildred  Grant,  S.  M. 
Hodocanachi,  and  Captain  Haywood  were  splendid);  Miss 
B.  H.  Langlon  wa^  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin, 
1,  Alexandra  Giove,  North  Finchley,  third. 

For  six  new  Roses,  distinct,  there  were  seven  entries. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  ;  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Frieland,  third. 

Decoration  of  cut  Ruses  for  dinner  table :  First,  Mrs. 
©.  G.  Orpen,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  who 
made  a  charming  decoration  with  a  large  single  white 
Kose,  its  own  greenery  and  Maidenhair  Fern,  quite  a 
simple  but  very  effective  arrangement ;  second.  Miss  M.  M. 
West,  Rydal,  Grange  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  third,  Mrs.  F. 
Brewster,  12,  St.  Peter,  Canterbury. 

Six  vases  of  cut  Roses  (ladies  only) :  First,  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Charrington,  The  Warren,  Hevtr,  Kent.  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen 
■bowed  the  best  bowl  of  Roses,  making  a  delightful 
exhibit  with  the  climbing  damask  variety  called  Mrs. 
O.  G.  Orpen  (pink);  second,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cook,  Biret,  Col- 
chester; third,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Riddlesdown  Road, 
Purley.  Miss  Turner,  Tatton,  Edgware,  was  first  for  a 
■vase  of  cut  Roses,  using  La  Fiance;  second.  Miss  A.  F. 
Harwood,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Colchester;  third,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Molyneux.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  again  first  for  a  basket 
of  cut  Roses. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray, 
Beaulieu,  Bath,  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  ;  second, 
Miss  Langton,  Hendon. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  won  first  prize  for  five 
distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each.  Mildred  Grant  was 
very  good. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  A.  K. 
Williams  being  two  splendid  vases ;  Miss  Langton  was 
second. 

Mi-.  0.  G.  Orpen  was  first  for  six  vases  of  garden  Roses, 
distinct,  and  for  six  buttonhole  Roses;  Lady  Sutton  won 
for  five  wichuraiana  Rodes ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Turuer,  E Jgware.Ihad 
the  best  five  varieties  of  garden  Roses. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties:  First,  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  with  a  beautiful  lot;  second,  the 
Kcv.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-B  iwer,  Essex. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mias  Langton,  Ray- 
dead,  Hendon,  with  very  good  bunches;  second,  Mr. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  the  climbing  pink  damask  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen 
being  very  beautiful.  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner,  Tatton,  Edgware, 
was  first  for  six  distinct  varieties  ;  and  Lady  Sutton, 
Kewbury,  won  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

TEAS  AND  Noisettes  (Amateurs). 

The  challenge  trophy  for  eighteen  Tea  and  Noisette 
Boses  was  contested  for  by  two  exhibitors  only.  Mr.  A. 
Hill  Gray  was  disqualified  for  exhibiting  seventeen  varie- 
ties only,  the  first  prize,  as  a  consequence,  being  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stanhope  Rectory,  Roch- 
ford,  Essex.  In  this  stand  a  bloom  of  White  Maman  Cochet 
won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  exhibited  by 
an  amateur.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Boule  d'Or  were  beautiful  blooms  also. 

Fur  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  three  com- 
petitors, the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  being  placed  first  with 
ralhersmall  blooms;  second,  Mr.  A.  Tate.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray 
was  again  disqualified,  in  this  case  having  eleven  kinds  only. 

Eight  trebles  were  represented  by  two  entries  only, 
Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  beina:  an  easy  first;  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside  was  placed  second.  ^ 

In  the  class  tor  seven  blooms  of  one  variety  shown  in  a 
■vase,  the  Rev.  F.  R  Burnside  was  first  out  of  five  com- 
petitors, showing  White  M  iman  Cochet  splendidly  : 
•econd,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray. 


For  twelve  bloomi,  distinct,  there  were  four  entries. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  was  placed  first;  second,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gabriel  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Wakeley. 

In  the  class  for  five  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  J. 
Wakeley  was  first  with  good  White  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  second. 

The  Prince  Memorial  prize  was  contested  for  by  six 
boxes  of  good  blooms:  First,  Mr.  W.  Leggett ;  second, 
Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett;  third,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  brought  six  exhibits  : 
First,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer, 
Hertford  Heath,  Hertford  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner. 

No  less  than  nine  competed  in  the  class  for  five  blooms 
of  one  variety  shown  in  a  vase.  Mr.  H.  Rollins  was  a  good 
first  with  White  Maman  Guchet ;  second,  Dr.  C.  Lamp- 
lough  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner,  with  Maman  Cochet. 

For  six  blooms  distinct,  Mr.  C.  C.  Tunks,  Lynton,  The 
Drive,  Sidcup,  Kent,  was  a  good  fii-st ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L. 
West,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  third,  Mr.  John  Bateman.  This 
class  was  limited  to  growers  of  less  than  100  plants. 

In  the  class  for  four  trebles  there  were  five  competitors. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett  leading ;  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  was  a  good 
second  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter. 

Ten  boxes  were  staged  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  In  not 
less  than  three  varieties.    Mr.  W.  Leggett  was  first. 

Non-competitive. 

Messrs.  James  Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.,  exhibited  an  excellent  selection  of  their 
Munstead  Flower  Glasses,  which  are,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
for  the  effective  arrangement  of  flowers.  Tliey  are  made 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  of  simple  design.  It 
i3  probably  owing  to  the  latter  fact  that  they  prove  so 
useful  and  effective. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  some  beautiful  Sweet 
Peas  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed  a 
brilliant  group  of  hardy  flowers ;  Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane, 
Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  sent 
some  charming  A'^iolettas ;  Mr.  J.  Pinches,  Crown  Street, 
S.E.,  showed  Acme  Labels  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Manor  Road, 
Richmond,  showtd  the  Bruce  Flower  Displayers ;  and 
Messrs.  Champion,  City  Road,  exhibited  tubs  for  shrubs. 

New  Seedling  Roses. 

The  Barham  Cup  for  twelve  vases  of  new  seedling  Roses, 
cr  distinct  sports,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  raised  in 
the  British  Isles,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  County  Down.  Their  new 
Roses  included  the  two  gold  medal  varieties  (Betty  and 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy)  and  several  other  promising  ones. 
Among  them  we  were  especially  pleased  with  Grace 
Molyneux  (Tea),  a  charming  flower,  full,  of  pale  salmon- 
pink  colouring,  fading  to  a  paler  tint  in  the  outer  petals  ; 
Mrs.  Blair,  a  roundish  flower,  primrose  yellow,  fading  to 
palest  yellow  outside  ;  Harry  Kiik,  a  flower  of  good  form, 
borne  on  strong  stems,  apricot  coloured  in  the  centre,  the 
outer  petals  lighter.     All  are  scented. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
Roses,  both  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Newtownards  : 

Betty.— A.  large  Tea  Rose  of  somewhat  loose  form,  very 
vigorous,  blush,  tinged  with  buff  in  the  centre,  and  with 
rose  outside.     Fragrant. 

Mrs.  Myles-Kennedy.^k  large  and  attractive  flower  of 
good  form,  palest  blush,  tinged  with  a  deeper  shade  in  the 
centre.    Fragrant. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  the  Rambler  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight,  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate.  The  flowers,  which  are  so  freely  produced  as 
to  be  closely  packed  on  the  shoots,  are  very  bright  rose, 
fading  to  light  pink  with  age. 

Silver  Medal  Blooms— Nurserymen. 
Hybrid  Perpetual.— A.  K.  Williams,  from  Messrs.  B.  B. 

Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 
Hybrid  Tea.—J.    B.   Clark,  from    Mr.    Hugh  Dickson, 

Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast- 
Tea.— White  Maman  Cochet,  from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 

and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester. 

Amateurs. 

Hybrid  Perpetual.— V later,  from  Mr.  £.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  Herts. 

Hybrid  Tea. —Bessie  Brown,  from  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead. 

Ti-'a.— White  Maman  Cochet,  from  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
Great  Stanhope  Rtctory,  Rjchford,  Essex. 

CROYDON    FLOWER   SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  grounds  of  Haling 
Park.    Although  the  competition  in  some  classes  was  not 
keen,  especially  among  the  Roses,  on  the  whole  there  was 
a  very  good  display. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  first  for 
forty-eight  Roses,  distinct;  twenty-four  distinct  (three 
blooms  of  each) ;  eighteen  Tea  or  Noisette,  distinct;  and 
twelve  Tea  or  Noisette,  one  variety.  They  had  many 
excellent  blooms  in  these  first  prize  exhibits,  a  silver-gilt 
medal  being  awarded.   These  classes  were  poorly  contested. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bux,  West  Wickham,  was  first  for  twenty- 
four  Roses,  distinct. 

The  first  prize  for  thirty-six  Rosea,  distinct  (amateurs), 
was  won  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gardener,  Mr. 
Mease),  with  some  very  good  blooms.  The  silver  medal 
Hybrid  Tea  (Bessie  Brown)  was  in  this  exhibit.  Mrs. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
Salter),  was  a  good  second. 

Mis.  Haywood  was  first  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct, 
this  stand  containing  a  silver  medal  bloom  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
Mr.  W.  Burdfield,  Denue  Gardens,  Hor&ham,  was  second. 


For  eighteen  Teas  or  NUsettei  M..  Burdfield  was  flnt. 
and  Mrs.  Haywood  was  again  successful  in  the  class  for  six 
Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Burdfield  belnz 
second.  * 

Mr.  Burdfield  won  first  prize  for  twelve  Roses,  on» 
variety,  with  excellent  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Haywood 
being  second  with  Caroline  Testout.  Mr.  Burdfield  wa» 
first  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  and  four  Roses, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  ;  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Preston! 
Shirley,  won  first  prize  for  six  Roses,  distinct. 

For  six  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
Brantwood,  Riddlesdown  Road,  Purley,  won  first  prize- 
with  very  good  blooms,  Louis  Richard  (new),  velvety 
crimson,  being  included.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  also  first  for 
six  Tea  or  Noisette  blooms,  distinct. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Preston  was  first  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct, 
his  stand  containing  a  silver  medal  bloom  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers  Mr.  A.  J.  Peek,. 
gardener  to  Miss  Jackson,  Duppas  Hill  Terrace,  won  flrafr 
prize  with  a  bold  vaseful. 

The  Sweet  Peas  made  a  pretty  show,  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  bunches  being  won  by  Mr.  Lintott,  gardener 
to  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Mardon  Park,  with  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  flowers  boldly  staged ;  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  Elm 
Lodge,  Quidrant  Road,  was  second.  The  best  twelve 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Collins,  gardener 
to  Alderman  Barron,  Park  Hill  Road.  Some  very  good 
blooms  were  shown.  Mr.  Davidson  was  first  for  sir 
bunches. 

The  most  tastefully  arranged  dinner-table  decoration. 
was  shown  by  Miss  N.  Robinson,  Hilltop,  Purley ;  pale 
mauve  and  pink  Sweet  Peas  with  light  greenery  were  used. 
Mrs.  A.  Rubinson,  Stafford  Road,  Waliington,  was  second, 
using  Shirley  Poppies  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  in  twenty-four  distinck 
sorts  were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatcb 
Lodge  Gardens,  Reigate,  winning  first  prize. 

Plants. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Gloxinias  was  won  by 
Mr.  T.  Padley,  gardener  to  F.  W.  G.  Radford,  Esq.,  Soutli 
Park  Hill  Road,  with  splendid  plants  tastefully  arranged. 

Mr.  E.  Ptxted,  gardener  to  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Haling  Park 
Road,  was  first  for  a  group  of  Begonias  ;  and  for  a  group- 
of  table  plants  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq., 
Burntwood,  Caterham,  was  first. 

The  fii  St  prize  for  a  small  group  of  plants  was  won  by- 
Mr.  C.  Brooks,  gardener  to  D.  C.  G.  Reid,  Esq.,  Brigstock. 
House,  Thornton  Heath  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Burdt- tt,  gardener  to 
E  C.  P.  Hull,  Esq.,  Earlswood  Mount,  Redhill,  was  first 
for  a  large  group  with  a  pretty  arrangement  of  well- 
coloured  plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  fifty  Strawberries  (one  variety)  Mr.  W.  Lintott  won 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  Charles  Blurton,  The  Gardens,  Kingawood 
Warren,  Epsom,  had  the  best  Melon  ;  and  Mr.  Lintott  was- 
first  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  with  very  good  fruit. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  salad  went  to  Mr. 
Collins,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Bjirron. 

Some  excellent  Grapes  were  shown.  Mr.  W.  Lintott  being- 
first  for  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Mr.  W.  Mancey,  gardener 
to  A.  Benson,  Esq.,  Upper  Qalton,  Merslham,  first  for 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

These  comprised  Sweet  Peas  in  many  lovely  sorts  from 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury  ;  hardy  flowers  froD> 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking ;  hardy  flowers  and  Roses  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ;  group  of 
plants  and  hardy  flowers  from  John  R.  Box,  West 
Wickham  ;  Sweet  Peas  from  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood; 
Roses  from  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent;  hardy  flowers  In 
great  variety  from  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham  ; 
Palms  and  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  from  Mr. 
T.  Butcher,  Wickham  Road,  Shirley ;  and  hardy  flower» 
from  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

CARSPHAIRN  SHOW. 
The  picturesque  district  of  Carsphairn  in  Galloway  had 
its  annual  show  recently,  in  connexion  with  the  agri- 
cultural show.  The  horticultural  department  showed 
a  considerable  improvement  over  that  of  last  year,  the 
entries  being  much  more  numerous  and  the  quality  corres- 
pondingly better.  It  was  necessary  at  such  an  early 
season  to  make  pot  plants  the  main  feature  of  the  show, 
and  the  exhibits  of  these  were  highly  creditable.  Those 
who  had  the  best  exhibits  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  W. 
M'Knight  and  Mrs.  Hyslop,  and  the  most  successful  com- 
petitors  were  Miss  M'Millan  and  Mrs.  Hyslop.  Mis» 
M'Millan  had  the  best  table  bouquet,  Mr.  J.  Anderson 
coming  in  second  ;  but  in  the  class  for  a  hand  bouquet  the 
positions  were  reversed.  There  was  a  good  competitloQ 
for  Rhubarb,  Mr.  J.  M'CuUocb  and  Mr.  Dalgety  Kerr 
being  first  in  the  two  classes. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  two  exceedingly  intereife- 
ing  excursions  of  the  members  of  this  association. 
The  first,  which  took  place  on  the  24tb  ult.,  was  to  Sweet- 
hope  and  Carberry  Tower.  At  the  former  Mr.  James  W, 
Scarlett's  methods  of  growing  for  market  interested  th» 
members,  while  Lord  Elphinstone's  historic  place  at 
Carberry,  the  gardens  of  which  are  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  D.  Kidd,  one  of  the  best  Scottish  gardeners, 
afforded  much  of  interest.  Oa  the  29th  inst.  it  is  proposed 
to  visit  Tyninghame,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the- 
Earl  of  Haddington,  a  charming  place,  whose  gardenia 
as  is  well  kno'.v:^!  are  under  the  cere  oi  Mi.  A.  P» 
Biotherston. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Beautiful  Show  in  the  Grounds  of  tee  Chelsea 
Hospital. 
A  DELIGHTFUL  show  in  delightful  weather,  at  any  rate,  r\3 
far  as  the  tirst  day  was  concerned.  The  grounds  of  the 
Chelsea  Uospital  were  thronged  with  visitors  lo  see  the 
beautiful  exhibits  from  the  gieat  horticultural  firms  of  the 
British  Isles.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  extreme  pressure 
on  our  space  this  week,  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  various  exhibits.  It  was  a  meeting  of  horti- 
culturists. The  council  invited  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  to  luncheon,  and  very  pleasant  are 
these  annual  gatherings.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  who  was  supported 
among  many  others  by  Sir  George  White,  the  Governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  chairman  referred  in  happy  lerms 
to  the  presence  of  Sir  George  White,  who,  on  responding, 
received  a  tremendous  ovation.  The  secretary,  the  Rev. 
"W.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Wright,  The  superintendent,  were 
praised  for  their  good  work.  We  think  the  opening  day 
of  the  show  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  present. 

R0SE9. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
had  a  delightful  group.  Pillars  of  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
W^altham  Rambler  were  arranged  among  a  wealth  of  Roses 
in  baskets,  bowls,  and  vases.  New  Roses  were  Le  Pr^gifei 
(H.T.),  apricot  buff;  The  Warrior  (T.),  soft  red;  Grand 
Due  de  Luxembourg  (H.T.),  deepest  pink  in  centre,  outer 
petals  blush.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  up  a 
very  bright  group  of  Roses,  the  rich  crimsons  and  reds 
predominating.  The  new  Hybrid  Teas  The  Dandy  and 
David  Uarum  were  included. 

Roses  and  Carnal  ions  were  well  and  extensively  shown  by 
Hobbipp,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk.  The  new  Rimbler 
Rose,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  was  finely  shown  by  Messrs. 
W,  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  showed  a  charming  lot  of  garden  R  jses. 
Rose  Mrs.  Neate,  a  flesh-cnloured  fiower  of  excellent  form, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Wood  and  Son,  Woking.  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Linoiled,  Feltham,  exhibited  Roses  iq  variety, 
garden  and  show  varieties. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N  ,  showed 
a  vtry  attractive  group  of  Carnations,  Verbenas,  Roses, 
and  other  plants.  The  Carnations,  which  comprised  the 
new  yellow  Malmaison  Yaller  Gal,  were  splendid. 
Malmaison  Carnations  were  finely  shown  in  a  large  group 
by  Lady  Harmsworth,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford  (gardener, 
Mr.  Goatlej).  The  plants  were  splendidly  grown.  Carna- 
tions in  considerable  variety  and  Caladiums  were  shown 
by  Mesbrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood.  From  the  Islet, 
Maidenhead,  E.  Wagg,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Philips), 
exhibited  a  handsome  group  of  Malmaison  and  othtr 
Carnations;  Cecilia  was  splendid. 

The  Carnations  from  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside, 
Great  Boukham,  were  splendid,  one  variety  obtaining  an 
award  of  merit;  Sea  Eagle  (apricot),  Kaffir  (marone),  and 
Jlounijoy  (yellow  ground,  fancy),  were  fine  varieties. 
Wes&rs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  showed  a  pretty 
group  of  Carnations  well  arranged.  C^trnations  and  Roses 
were  exhibited  also  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
Wisbech.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sun,  Upper  Holloway, 
N.,  exhibited  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  in  cun- 
aiderable  variety. 

Orchids. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  group  of  Orchids  shown  by 
Jeremiah  Culman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  a  mossy  bank  planied  with  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum  and  various  British  Orchids.  A  back- 
ground cf  Nepenthes  and  groups  of  exotic  Orchids  on 
either  side  added  to  its  effectiveness.  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  showed  some  very  fine 
Cattleyas  and  Lrelio-Cattleyas  in  their  group  of  Orchids. 
One  of  Ihe  very  finest  Lailio-Oattleyas  this  firm  has 
flowered  is  L.-C.  dominiana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
rose,  and  the  lip  is  rich  deep  crimson  ;  a  splendid  fiower. 
Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay  (C.  Godtfrojae  leucochilum  x 
rothschildianuni)  was  a  good  thing  shown  also.  The 
Orchids  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
contained  some  very  beautiful  Liclio-Cattleyaa  ami 
Cattleyas.  A  feature  was  made  with  Laslio-Catl  leya 
Martinetti  varieties.  Sir  Frederic  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn.EastSheen  (orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.H.Young). showed 
a  small  but  very  interesting  group  of  Oichids.  Included 
was  Sophro-Cattleya  chamberlainiana.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co,.  Enfield,  sent  very  good  Cattleya  gaskelliana  and 
various  other  Cattleyas  in  their  group  of  Orchids.  Cattleya 
Mossise  Tracy's  variety,  a  white  variety  of  fiLe  form,  with 
lemon-yellow  throat,  was  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Wylam-un-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman).  A  cultural 
commendation  and  an  award  of  merit  were  awarded  to  a 
plant  of  Bulbophjllum  Lobbii  var.  colossum,  a  plant 
denoting  splendid  culture,  shown  by  Walter  Cobb,  Eiq., 
Tunbridge  Wells  (gardener,  Mr.  Chandler). 
New  Orchids. 

Cattleya  Mossice  reine<kiana  var.  excelsa. — A  very  beau- 
tiful variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  purple, 
white-margined  lip,  marked  with  yellow  near  the  throat 
entrance.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  gUjas  Our  Qaeen. — A  beautiful  form  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  purple  lip,  with  two  pale  yellow 
blotches  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans.    Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Mossiix  Tracy's  variety  ~A  beautiful  flower  of 
good  form  ;    white,  except  for  the  iemon-yelluw  throat. 
Shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  E^q.     First-class  certificate. 
Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  thowed  a  delighl  fiil 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  aud  Caruatious.     Street  Peas 


were  shown  by  Messrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall. 
Mr.  Charles  Breadmore,  Winchester,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas 
in  vaiinty,  some  good  new  seedlings  were  included. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Stanley,  the  flowers  being  very  larse.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs.,  showed  Gladys  Unwio,  Evelyn 
Byatt,  and  other  new  sorts,  ^lessrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Hol!>orn,  showed  a  small  group  of  Sweet  Paas.  Messrs. 
Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  set  up  a  gToup  of 
some  of  the  best  sorts  of  Sweet  Peas.  A  collection  of 
n^any  varietie?,  well  displayed,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sun,  Dyke,  Bourne.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bith, 
Limited.  Wrsbech,  showed  some  good  Viises  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Messrs.  G.  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  sent  a  small 
group  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

The  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Viocent  Slade, 
Taunton,  made  a  brilliant;  display;  they  were  shown  in 
some  splendid  colours.  The  pigmy  trees  from  Messrs. 
Bar  rand  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  quaint 
and  interesting  exliibit.  Eirly  flowering  Gladiuh  and 
Hydrangea  nivalis,  an  tft"ectively  variegated  variety,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea-  Tuberous  Begonias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Moon  Daisy  (Chrysiinthemum)  Modesty  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nuisery,  Lewisham, 
making  a  large  and  very  showy  display.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Iver,  Buck?,  showed  some  lovely  Carnations  very 
effeclivtly  set  up  in  vases.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  showed  zonal  Pelargoniums  that  made  a  very 
bright  group  ;  the  Ixoras  from  ilr.  May  were  also  very 
tffective.  The  group  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May  filled 
nearly  one  side  of  a  long  staging  in  the  centre  of  the  tent. 
They  made  a  charming  bank  of  greenery  and  comprised 
many  rare  and  beautiful  Ferns.  The  new  hybrids  of 
Nicotiana  Sanderte  in  white,  rose,  purple,  and  pink  were 
finely  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  Mr. 
John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  showed  a  bright  group  cf 
Begonias,  Carnations,  Caladiums.  &c.  A  handsome  group 
of  Crotons  was  arr^tiged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  Edmonton.  A 
large  group  of  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Sons,  Edmonton  ;  it  contained  many  good  specimens. 
Cibotium  Schiedei  was  a  t-plendid  plant.  The  stove  and 
greenhouse  foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  William  Bull  and 
Sons  attracted  much  attention,  and  made  a  handsome 
group.  Caladiums  were  very  finely  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sun?,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  The  plants  were  finely 
grown  and  coloured. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  H'gh  Holborn,  exhibited  a  very 
good  collection  of  dwaif  Japanese  trees.  The  Gloxinias 
and  Begonias  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery, 
New  Eltham,  were  very  bright.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  showed  some  splendid  tuberous  Bego- 
nias. Nertera  ilepressa  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Anker, 
Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road.  Kensington.  Floral 
decorations  were  exhibited  by  the  Grosvenor  Floral  Dej,dt, 
39,  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.  Theie  were 
brilliant  Cannas  and  Cacti  in  variety  from  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swiinley  ;  veiy  flue  tuberous  Begonias  from 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton,  Bath;  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  Carnations,  Crotons. 
Smilax,  and  Bouvardias  ;  Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpi  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood  ; 
tuberous  Begonias  were  well  staged  in  great  variety  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill;  Messrs.  Laing  also 
showed  a  group  of  crimson  Gloxinias  ;  and  Messrs.  \V.  and 
J.  Brown,  Stamford,  showed  Roses,  Verbenas,  and  other 
flowers. 

Fkpit  and  Vegetables. 

Some  excellent  fruits  of  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Cherrifs  were  shown  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  E:q., 
Gunnersbury  House.  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson). 
Nectarine  Rivers  Orange,  Downton  Improved,  various 
Cheirie?,  and  Piums  were  all  in  first-rate  condition.  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  Melons  and  the  new  Cucumber  Aristccrat.  The 
Melons  were  Sutton's  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Best  of  All,  and 
Superlative.  Raspberry  Penwill's  Champion,  a  good  new 
variety,  very  free,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Penwill,  Totnes. 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  as  well  as  dishes  of  fruit.  The  Strawberries 
Givon's  Prolific,  D  .  Hogg,  Louis  Gautier,  and  others  ;  and 
the  dishes  of  Apples  were  excellent. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  displayed  an 
excellent  collection  of  garden  Peas.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  were  shown  from  seed  sown  March  30.  They 
were  t.xhibited  to  show  the  various  stages  of  maturity. 
Several  plants  and  some  splendid  fruits  of  Strawberry 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  were  sent  by  the  raiser,  H.  P. 
Sturgis,  Esq.,  Leatheihead  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Peters)  A 
collection  of  seedling  Melons  (of  apparently  delicious 
flavour)  was  sent  from  the  Horticultural  CLllege,  Swanley. 

Hardv  Plants. 

The  hardy  plants  were  quite  one  of  the  features  of  this 
great  show,  and  in  almost  every  instance  were  displayed  in 
a  highly  creditable  manner. 

A  magnificent  group  of  hardy  plants  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Culchester,  grouped  upon  the 
ground — a  combination  of  a  rock  and  water  garden,  as 
naturally  and  tastefully  disposed  as  was  possible  in  such 
circumstances.  Space  precludes  a  lengthy  enumeration, 
but  we  were  much  struck  with  the  masses  of  Lilies, 
Spiiaiis,  Calochortus,  Day  Lilies,  Iris  Kfcmpferi,  and 
.)Lher  plants.  The  Water  Lily  arrangement  was  excellent 
Adjoining  this  group  was  one  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate,  and  in  stme  respects  similar.  Here,  tO'  . 
the  aquatic  arrangement  was  excellent,  the  material  goo-i, 
abundant,  and  well  displayed.  Sarracenias  in  variety 
were  of  great  interest.  A  luvely  mass  of  Lilium  Heniyi 
made  a  display  as  rich  aud  varied  as  wai  possible.    Messrs. 


B.  S.  Willitmsand  Son,  Holloway,  had  a  group  cf  hardy 
plants,  in  which  AUtromerias,  ea:ly  Gladiolus,  and  other 
things  were  seen  ilr.  G.  Renthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Ke=lon,  Kent,  contributed  choice  haidy  plants  and  rare 
shrubs.  Messr?.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  filled  a  large  table 
with  hardy  flowers.  The  Craven  Nursery,  Ingleborough, 
Ciaphani,  Yorks,  contriLucd  a  choice  arrangement  of 
plants,  in  which  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson,  C.  pulliiides, 
Saxifraga  loneifolia,  Dianthus  alpinus  albu?,  and  the  rare 
rosy-colouted  Epilubum  obcordatum  weie  noted.  Messrs. 
G.  and  A.  ClarK,  Limited,  Dover,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers  The  St.  Biigid  and  other  Anemones  from 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King's  County, 
Ireland,  were  in  capital  form  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (a  rosy 
mauve),  King  (;f  Scarlets,  and  King  of  Salmons  being  very 
conspicuous  and  distinct.  The  pretty  forms  of  Delphinium 
chinensis  were  1  ugely  shown.  The  hardy  plant  group 
from  Mr.  Amos  Peiry,  Wiuchmore  Hill,  was  very  fine,  some 
excellent  things  beriig  staged.  Betonica  spicata  robusta 
is  a  very  fine  and  free  hardy  plant,  and  other  gocd  things 
included  Helenium  cupirea,  Phlox  canadensis  Perry's  var  , 
Campanula  paniculai  a,  some  beautiful  Pinks,  Gaillardia', 
&c. ;  the  Lilies  and  Eremuri  were  quite  a  feast  alone.  The 
Water  Lilies  were  a  delightful  lot. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Cjvent  Garden,  also  contributed 
hardy  plants  in  great  variety,  one  of  the  most  rarely  seeir 
being  Spigelia  marilandica,  with  scarlet  gold-lipped 
tubuliir  flowers.  The  white  Scabiosa,  Lilium  B/ownii,  some 
good  Phli'xes,  the  new  white  perennial  Pea,  Dianthus 
Napoleon  III.,  and  a  large  collectiou  of  early  Gladiolus 
assisted  in  au  excellent  display,  A  very  large  exhibit 
of  hardy  flowers  was  that  from  Messrs.  George  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  arranged  some  excellent  masses 
of  good  things.  Of  the  more  prominent  we  noted  Centaurea 
ruthenica,  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  Iris  aurea,  with  the 
brilliant  Monarda  didyma  in  its  front,  Galega  Hartlandi 
very  fine,  Sidalcea  Listeri,  with  a  lovely  lot  of  Lilium 
candidum.  The  group  from  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  contained  many  fine  Ihiogs,  notably  a  batch 
of  Gaillardias,  in  which  there  were  some  exceptionally 
good  varieties.  A  small  group  of  hardy  flowering  plants 
came  from  Mr.  N.  Lowis,  Bridgwater. 

The  group  from  Mr.  M.  Prichaid,  Chrl&tchurch,  Hants, 
was  a  very  fine  one,  and  contaii.ed  many  things  of  merit. 
Catananche  bicolor,  not  often  seen,  Acanthus  spinosus, 
A.  mollis,  Phlox  Coquelicot  (very  fine),  Ct-ntaurea 
ruthenica,  Liatris  spicata  and  a  lovely  lot  of  Iris  Kajmpferi 
with  a  fine  pan  of  Sedum  pulchellum,  which  is  not  often 
seen  so  good.  Phloxes  in  pots,  tugeiher  with  Pentstemons 
and  Larkspur-",  came  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
Scotland,  the  groups  in  each  case  being  representative. 
The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  had  a  small 
group  of  hardy  things,  Primula  capitata  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Campanulas  being  noted.  Hardy  plants  from 
Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  were  abundant 
and  good.  Pyrethrums,  Stenactis,  a  fine  lot  of  Iris 
Kaempferi  Eeedling  forms,  Scabious,  Larkspur,  and  others 
were  seen  to  advantage.  A  highly  representative  group  of 
hardy  thincs  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Heucheras,  and  the  more 
showy  subjects  generally.  A  large  array  of  hardy  flowering 
things  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham, 
in  which  probably  the  finest  plant  was  Lathyrus  latifoliui 
White  Pear).  Campanula  Hendersoni,  C.  pelviftrmip,  C. 
MariesT,  and  C.  perslcifulia  Moerheimi  were  very  fine. 
A  really  fine  exhibit  was  that  of  Water  Lilies,  from  L. 
Currie,  Esq.,  Farnbotough,  Hants.  The  flowers,  with 
their  own  foliage,  were  arranged  in  large  pans,  and  there 
were  some  lighteen  kinds  shown. 

Groups  Odt  of  Doors. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 
exhibited  a  large  and  effectively  arranged  group  of 
Japanese  Acers,  the  varied  tints  of  these  plants  producing 
a  beautiful  effect.  Messrs.  Fulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman 
Street,  W.,  arranged  a  rockery,  which  was  plnnied  with 
alpine  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co  ,  Regent 
Street,  exhibited  garden  5  vases  in  vaiiety  filled  with 
plants.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a 
group  of  ornamental  sh  rubs.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  arranged  a  s'riking  group  of  shiubs  and  Ivies. 
Messrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Wojd  Green,  exhibited 
garden  vases.  Mr.  David  Russell,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
showed  a  large  group  of  ornamental  shrubs,  ilessrs. 
Champion  and  Co.,  City  Road,  EC,  showed  their  tubs 
for  shrubs.  Tes'kwood  Garden  Funuture  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cdstle,  B.Uic  Wharf,  Westminster.  Mr.  G.  W. 
ililey,  Ilerne  Hill,  showed  rustic  summer-houses  and 
garden  furniture. 

A  large  tent  was  filled  with  exhibits  of  sundries.  We 
are  unable  through  want  of  spate  to  refer  to  these  la 
lietail. 

Gold  m-dals  were  awarded  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  for 
Orchids  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  for  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  for  herhqceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
for  R  lEes ;  Messrs.  CharleswiTth,  for  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cutbush  f^r  herbaceous  plants. 

New  Plants. 

An  award  f/ merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following 
plants  by  the  Ib-ral  committee:  Croton  edmontoniense 
(U.  B.  Ma\),  CuUdium  John  Hay  (J.  Laing)  Thalictrum 
Uelavayi  (R  Wallace  and  C<>.),  Betonica  spicata  robusta 
(A.  Perr>),  Ba;i"nia  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget  (T.  S.  Ware), 
Begonia  W-iter  Lily  (T.  S.  Ware),  Carnation  Miss  WillmotC 
(J.  Dcuglas). 

DUNDEE    HORTICULTUR.A.L   ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee, 
on  the  Gth  ult.,  when   there  was  a  goud   attendance  of 
membeis.     The  exhibits   included  seed.iug  Amaiyllisea 
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from  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  which  were  of  high  (juality,  and  for 
which  the  exhiliitor  was  awarded  a  cultural  certiflcale. 
The  paper  'jf  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  D.  Halley,  hi?  subject 
lieing  that  oi  "Carnations  for  Exhibilion.'"  They  were 
hbly  treated  of  from  an  exhibitor's  aspect.  Mr.  Halley 
I  eg  in  by  expatialins  upon  the  value  and  popularity  f<f  the 
Cainition,  and  concluded  by  driving  full  cultmal  details, 
"ith  hints  as  to  various  exhibition  requirements.  Mr. 
llalley  was  warmly  thanked  fur  his  valuable  piper. 


BATH  AND  DISTRICT  GAKDEXERS'  ASSOCIATION". 
FOLLOWI.SG  the  precedent  of  former  years  the  members  of 
the  Bith  and  District  Girdeiers'  -Mutual  Improvement 
Association  held  their  annual  outing  recently,  when 
upwards  of  fifty  jimrneyed  in  brakes  to  Cleveden.  An 
early  start  was  made  from  Qieen  Square,  for  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  party,  before  reaching  Cleveden,  should 
view  the  gardens  at  Long  Aihton  Court  and  Tyntesflelfl, 
special  permissioo  having  been  given  by  Lady  Greville 
Smyth  and  Mr.  Antony  Gibbs  respectively.  Fortunately 
the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  drive,  although  long, 
was  by  no  means  the  least  eni  'yable  part  of  the  outing. 

The  pirty  first  stopped  at  L  ""  Ashton  Court,  the  beau- 
tiful residence  of  Lady  Smyth,  n  :'re  they  were  conducted 
over  the  spacious  and  well  kept  gardens  and  grounds  by 
the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Noble.  From  A%hton  Court  the 
party  drove  to  Tynteslield,  possibly,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Somerset.  In  this 
instance,  also,  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  under- 
took the  task  of  showing  the  members  the  chief  features 
of  interest,  but,  unfortunately,  too  much  time  had  been 
spent  on  the  first  portion  of  the  journey,  and  the  survey 
of  the  lovely  gardens,  which  cover  about  five  acres,  was  of 
a  very  cursory  nature. 

SUTTON  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  Satton  and  District  Rose  Society  held  its  twenty- 
fourth  e.\hil>itioD  at  the  Public  Hall. on  the  ith  inst.  The 
fact  that  a  National  Society's  show  at  Regent's  Park  was 
hf  Id  only  two  days  Uter  accounted,  doubtless,  for  fewer 
outside  amateurs  showing.  One  or  two  nurserymen  also 
cancelled  their  entries  at  the  last  moment.  Another 
factor  in  the  decreased  number  of  entries  was  the 
unfavourable  season.  The  Sutton  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
best  forty-eight  blooms  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  of  Colchester.  The  second  prize  went  to  another 
firm  of  Colchester  grower',  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. 
In  the  amateur  classes  the  Coronation  Cup  with  the  bowl 
fur  the  beat  twelve  blooms  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pcmberton  of  Havering,  Ejsex;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was 
second.  His  varieties  included  a  fine  Mrs.  Mawley,  which 
gained  the  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  amateur  classes. 
In  the  local  classes  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  the  society's  able 
and  enthusiastic  hon.  secretary,  again  proved  what  a 
skilful  grower  he  is.  He  gained  a  piece  of  plate  value  £5 
(presented  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.)  for  the  best 
twelve  blooms,  the  box  containing  Roses  which  obtained 
for  their  owner  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver 
medals  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
Tea,  the  respective  names  of  the  Roses  being  Mildred 
Grant,  ifr.^  John  Laing,  and  White  Miman  Cochet.  The 
Ladies"  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  sis  blooms  was  won  by 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Nightingale. 

READING  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Ruins  and  Forbury 
Gardens,  Reading,  on  the  29Lh  ult.  The  executive  of  the 
society  had  been  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  loss 
of  their  late  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Strange  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Danlop  had 
worked  hard  and  had  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
Smith  as  secretary.  The  show  was  on  the  whole  in 
advance,  both  in  number  of  entries— which  exceeded  by 
fifty  or  sixty  those  of  last  year— and  in  quality,  of  any- 
thing before  got  together  in  Reading.  It  was  a  remarkable 
feature  of  this  year's  show  that  no  less  than  three  of  the 
six  valuable  challenge  cups  were  won  outright,  having 
been  secured  three  years  in  succession  by  the  same 
exhibitors,  viz.,  that  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms, 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Newtownards,  County  Down  ;  that 
for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms  (amateurs),  given  by 
Mrs.  George  William  Palmer,  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones  of 
Gloucester;  and  that  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms(di3trict 
amateurf),  given  by  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Benyon,  bv  Mr.  W. 
C.din  Romaine  of  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor.  While  m-^st 
gratifying  to  the  exhibitors,  the  loss  of  these  will  be  a 
serious  matter  to  the  society  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
generous  supporters  will  replace  them  in  plenty  of  tioie 
for  the  inclusion  in  next  year's  schedule.  Many  inter- 
esting stands  were  contributed  not  for  competition. 
Mrs.  Tyser  of  Oakfield,  Mortimer,  and  Mr.  W. 
Draper  Slrange  of  Padworth  sent  plants  and  cut  Roses: 
University  College,  Reading  (Mr,  Foster)  covered  40 square 
feet  with  a  grand  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  Malmaison  Citnations, 
<fec.  ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Minden,  Minster  Street,  Reading,  staged 
floral  devices  ;  Messrs.  J.  Holder  and  Son,  Reading,  creen- 
house  plants  ;  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  of  Bracknell, 
Malmaison  Carnations,  ttc.  ;  and  Messrs.  D:)bbie  and  Co. 
of  Rotheaay,  a  remarkable  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
FanBiES. 

Prize  List.— Open  to  All. 

Forty-eight  distinct  single  trusses:  First,  Messrs.  A 
Dickson  and  Sons ;  secil^d.  King's  Acie  Nurseries 
Hereford  ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R  Cjnt  and  Sons,  Colchester. 

Twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Longworth  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Lon^worth  ; 
third,  Mr.  Rig5,  Cavershaoi. 


E'ghteen  Teas  and  Nuiset*:es,  distinct,  single  trusses: 
First,  Mr.  G.  Prince;  second,  Mr.  H.  D.eM'. 

Twelve  trusses,  any  one  variety  of  H.P.  :  First,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  ;  second,  Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sjns, 
Slouch. 

Twelve,  truises,  any  one  viiiety  of  H.T. :  First,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sjns. 

Twelve  trusses,  any  one  variety.  Tea  or  Noisette  ;  First, 
Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sms. 

Eighteen  distinct,  three  tru=ise3  of  each  :  First,  ifessrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  S>n<! ;  second,  Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sons  ; 
third,  King's  Acre  Nurseries.  Eight  distinct,  three  trusses 
of  each  :  First,  Mr.  Prince. 

Eighteen  bunches  garden  cr  decorative  Rose?,  distinct: 
First,  Jlessrs.   Paul  and  Son,  Cheshuat ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Piince  ;  third,  Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sons. 
Amateurs. 

Twenty  four  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  Hopton) ; 
second,  ilr.  Foley  Hobbs.  Worcester;  third,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fortescue,  D.-opmore  (Mr.  Pjge). 

Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray, 
Newbridge,  Bith  (Mr.  Young);  second,  Lady  Sutton, 
Bsnham  P.irk  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans,  Shooter's  Hill, 
Pangbourne  (Mr.  Tugwood), 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.H.  Gray; 
second,  Mr.  Foley  Hobbs  ;  third,  Mr.  Conway  Jones. 

Twelve  trusses,  any  one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Chapman,  Sonning  (Mr.  Sumner). 

Six  bunches  single  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  H.  Danlop, 
Earley  (Mr.  Giles). 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans  ;  third,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  (open  only  to  amateurs  who  have 
never  won  a  prize  at  any  show  held  by  the  society) :  First, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  single  trusses  (local):  First, 
Mr.  \V.  C.  Romaine,  Old  Windsor.  Twelve  distinct  blooms 
(local) :  First,  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle.  Six  trusses,  any  one 
variety  (local):  First,  Rev.  .T.  B.  Shackle.  Twelve  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses  (local) ;  First,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fortescue. 


CRY.STAL   PALACE    ROSE    SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
display.     Through  pressure  on  space  we  are  obliged  to 
condense  our  report. 

The  first  prize  fur  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct,  was  won 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards; 
ilessrs.  B.  R.  Cmt  and  Sons,  Cjlche?ler,  were  placed 
second.  These  two  exhibits  were  so  close  in  quality  as  to 
cause  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  judges'  awards. 
Third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester.  There  were 
seven  competitors. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  first  for  forty-eight 
blooms,  distinct ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  second ;  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  third.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
was  placed  first  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  and  Mr. 
Drew,  Longworth,  won  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct.  The 
finest  collection  of  garden  Roses  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheahunt,  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons  were  first  for  twelve  vases  of  Rises,  out  of  eight 
competitors. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  were  first,  and  ilessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  won  for 
nine  va^es  of  Hybrid  Teas.  ilr.  Jefferies,  Cirencester, 
won  for  a  vase  of  Ptoses ;  and  ilr.  Mattock  had  the  best 
basket  of  Roses.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Cj.,  Colchester, 
sent  the  best  buttonhole  Roses. 

In  the  amateur  classes,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
first  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  ;  second,  Mr.  Conway 
Jones  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs.  Mr.  Burdfield, 
Horsham,  won  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct ;  Mr.  A. 
Hill  Gray  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes  ;  Mr. 
Mease,  Leatherhead,  won  first  prize  for  twelve  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  for  oix  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  showed  the 
best  collection  of  garden  Roses.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Barnside 
was  first  for  six  vases  of  Teas,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
winning  fur  nine  vases  of  Roses.  Mrs.  Bouster,  Canter- 
bury, showed  the  best  basket  of  Roses  ;  and  .Miss  West, 
Sutton,  Ihe  best  vase.  The  best  dinner  table  decoration 
in  the  amateur  classes  was  arranged  by  Miss  Harwood, 
Colchester. 

There  were  non-competitive  exhibits  from  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  Walthara  Cross,  Roses  in  great 
variety;  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  hardy  flowers;  John  Peed 
and  Sons,  Carnations;  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  hardy  flowers  ; 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Gloxinias  ;  Jackman  and  Son  and  G. 
Reuthe,  hardy  flowers  ;  H.  J.  Jones,  Sweet  Peas  ;  .T.  Liing 
and  Son,  Beg  luias  ;  M.  Prichard,  hardy  flowers;  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Roses  and  hardy  flowers  ;  David  Russell, 
Roses  ;  aiid  Munstead  Flower  Glasses  from  James  Green 
and  Nephew. 


LATE    NOTES. 

Recent     plant      portraits.  —  The 

Botanical  Maijaiin<;  for  .July  conlaius  portraits 
of  Cicalia  tuberosi,  a  plant  of  curiou5  structure, 
with  insignificant  green  and  white  flowers  of  no 
beauty  and  merely  botanical  interest,  native  of 
North  Anierici.  Pernettya  mucronata,  South 
Cdili  and  Patagonia.  Three  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  of  these  most  ornamentil-berried  dwarf 
9hiub3  are  here  figured,  bearing  respectively  with 


great  profusion  pure  white,  deep-red,  and  rose- 
ooloured  fruit.  Coleua  shirensis,  native  of  British 
Central  Africi.  This  fine  species  of  Coleus  is  allied 
to  the  handsome  C.  thyrsoideus,  and  is,  like  it, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  individually  of  larger  size  and  of  a  deep  shade 
of  purple.  Colchicum  Steveni,  native  of  Syria 
ai:d  Arabia.  A  very  pretty  miniature  species, 
with  small  rosy  purple  flowers,  which  appear  to 
be  produced  with  the  foliage  ;  unlike  other 
members  of  the  family.  Listrostachya  Monteirae, 
native  of  West  Tropical  Africa.  This  is  an 
Orchid  of  no  beauty,  and  merely  botinically 
interesting.  The  July  number  of  Revue  de 
r Horticulture  Beige  figures  the  two  following 
plants  :  Rhododendron  Nuttalli,  a  fine  double 
plate  of  the  handsomest  of  all  this  beautiful 
family  of  flowering  shrubs,  which,  however,  is 
rather  shy  blooming  and  difficult  to  manage,  save 
when  planted  out  in  large  houses.  Debregea«ia 
velutina,  one  of  the  East  Indian  Urticacese,  of 
little  baauty,  and  merely  botanical  interest. — 
W.  E.  Ghmbletox. 
ProposetJ  railway  to  Clydesdale 

fPUit  district. — Tlie  Caledonian  Riilway 
Company's  directors  have  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  the  proposal  to  construct  a  line  of  railway 
to  open  up  the  fruit  districts  of  Lanarkshire, 
mentioned  in  The  Gardex  some  time  ago.  This 
decision  has  been  come  to  on  account  mainly 
of  the  great  cost  which  would  be  entailed  by 
the  heavy  gradients.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
project  has  caused  great  disappointment  among 
the  residents  in  the  district  the  railway  would 
have  served. 

Mr.  Henry  Eekford.  — It  is  a  great 

pleasure  to  know  that  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  has  been  awarded  to  the  famous  Sweet 
Pea  raiser  Mr.  Henry  Eekford  of  Wem,  Salop. 
The  honour  is  richly  deserved. 


PRIZES    FOR    GARDENERS. 
JULY. 

OPEN   TO   ALL. 

GARDENING    IN    TOWN    AND    SUBURB. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 
A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourtli  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  answers  to  the  followiog 

questions. 

I.  —  Mention  the  names  of  the  twelve  Roses 
which  grow  and  flower  most  freely  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns. 

II. — Describe  the  way  you  would  plant  a 
shady  border  in  a  town  garden  to  get  the  prettiest 
spring  and  early  summer  effects. 

III. — Name  the  class  of  tree  or  shrub  that 
cannot  be  grown  with  success  near  large  towns. 

IV. — What  shrubs  would  you  select  for 
planting  in  such  gardens  ?  Give  the  names  of 
the  best  six. 

V. — Why  is  it  that  plants  with  rough  leaves 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  success  near  large  towns  ? 

VI. — Name  twenty  different  hardy  plants  that 
are  quite  happy  in  town  gardens,  almost  as  much 
so  as  in  the  country. 

VII. — Name  the  six  foliage  plants  that  succeed 
best  in  the  rooms  of  a  suburban  house. 

VIII. — Name  the  best  six  climbing  plants  for 
a  town  garden. 

Answers  to  these  questions,  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  must  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor-  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the  envelopes 
marked  "  Competition."  They  must  reach  here 
not  later  than  the  31st  inst.  The  Editor  cannot 
undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful 
contributors. 


*,*  Ttie  Yearly  Su'isrripiion  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
.  Cd.  ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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GROUPING     ALPINE 
FLOWERS. 

THE  usual  plan  of  arranging  these 
is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  and 
failures  in  their  cultivation  thin 
anything  else  that  hinders  their 
successful  culture.  The  rule  is  to 
place  them  in  mixed  fashion  pretty  closely 
together,  and  the  usual  result  is,  that  the 
strong  kinds  overrun  the  dwarf  and  slow- 
growing  species,  -which  in  consequence  soon 
perish.  It  is  common  to  see  the  Wood 
Strawberry,  the  Periwiukle,  the  Tormentil,  j 
or  still  coarser  plants,  take  possession  of  rock 
gardens  originally  planted  with  choice  flowers. 
But  long  before  that  fate  overtakes  the  Alpine 
garden,  another  evil  results  from  the  common 
system,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  good  or 
natural  effect.  Dotting  each  favourite  plant 
all  over  the  place  is  the  way  to  secure  mono- 
tony and  poverty  of  eflFect,  as  well  as  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  best  plants.  In  this 
fashion  nothing  is  gained  by  having  an ; 
extensive  or  varied  rock  garden,  because  the  j 
same  effects  are  repeated  in  all  its  parts,  and  ] 
the  result  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  plants.  One  never  sees  anything  like  ' 
the  mixture  alluded  to  in  the  Alpine  pastures  ; 
or  on  the  rocks.  Often  a  carpet  of  one  plant 
charms  us  there  ;  sometimes  the  carpet  is 
inlaid  with  one  or  two  other  plants,  but 
generally  each  bank  or  mantle  of  turf  or 
ledge  of  rock  has  a  special  character  resulting  j 
from  the  individuality  of  the  one  or  more 
plants  that  adorn  it.  The  opposite  effect  is 
seen  in  the  garden  in  which  the  general 
mixture  system  gives  the  same  aspect  to  the 
whole  concern.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  continue.  Improvement  in  artistic 
effect,  in  cultivation,  in  the  preservation  of 
the  rarest  species,  as  well  as  the  better  known 
kinds,  and  in  interest  to  the  observer  would 
result  from  the  simpler  plan  of  grouping ; 
and  massing  Alpine  flowers.  This  may  be 
done  with  one  kind,  or  with  kinds  allied  in 
size  or  character.  For  example,  if  we  have 
fifty  plants  of  the  common  Gentianella  (Gen-  i 
tiana  acaulis),  it  is  better  to  make  one  or 
more  large  groups  or  carpets  of  them  than  to 
scatter  them  all  over  the  rock  garden  one  by 
one.  Better  still  would  this  practice  be  with  the 
Vernal  Gentian,  which,  being  a  slower  grower 
and  dwarfer,  is  more  liable  to  be  exlei  miuated 
by  rapid-growing  neighbours.      Weeds   and 


"interlopers"  are  seen  at  a  glance  in  such 
groups  or  carpets,  and  may  be  promptly  dealt 
with.  Good  preparation  as  to  soil,  stones, 
position,  &c  ,  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  in 
the  case  of  selecting  one  or  two  spots  for  a 
favourite  plant,  than  in  planting  it  in  a  score 
or  two  different  places.  Those  who  know 
and  love  such  plants  may  easily  acquire  the 
habit  of  forming  groups  and  massss  in  a  free 
and  natural  manner,  avoiding  every  trace  of 
formality,  and  as  a  rule  only  placing  one  or 
two  kinds  on  a  bank  or  ledge.  In  this  way,  if 
strong  or  coarse  kinds  be  placed  in  the  rock 
garden,  the  limits  of  their  domain  will  be 
more  clearly  defined  than  is  commonly  the 
case. 

Often,  in  consequence  of  not  adopting  the 
natural  grouping  or  massing  system,  people 
are  tempted  to  plant  Ivies,  Periwinkle, 
Clematis,  and  like  plants,  so  as  to  hide  the 
bareness  of  the  ground  ;  but  bare  ground 
may  be  easily  covered  by  following  the  right 
system  with  true  Alpine  flowers.  Instead  of 
planting  one  tuft,  the  way  to  cover  and  at 
the  same  time  beautify  the  ground  is  to 
divide  the  plant  or  tuft  into  as  many  parts 
as  may  be,  and  thus  make  the  rock  garden  a 
nursery  in  a  sense  as  well  as  a  home  for  the 
flowers.  Some  scarce  plants  will  not  bear 
this  division,  but  the  majority  will.  The 
young  roots  emitted  by  the  divided  portions 
do  much  more  efficient  work  than  the  old 
aijd  broken  ones  of  the  single  plant  or  tuft 
with  which  we  begin.  The  chances  of  success 
are  greater,  for  if  we  divide  a  healthy  plant 
or  tuft  of  Draba  aizoides,  as  is  often  planted 
by  itself,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  dozen  or  more  young  plants,  which,  carefully 
"set"  among  broken  stones  even  on  level 
borders,  will  thrive  if  coarse  plants  be  kept 
away,  though  severe  winters,  excessive  wet, 
or  slugs,  will  sometimes  destroy  a  few  plants 
which  we  do  not  miss  in  our  carpet  or  group. 
Moreover,  the  bloom  is  in  such  cases  fairly 
seen,  and  its  character  impressed  upon  all 
who  see  it,  whereas  a  few  blooms  hidden 
among  numerous  other  plants  may  even 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  planted  them. 
Speaking  of  making  the  rock  garden  a  nursery 
bed  it  may  be  added  that  no  rock  garden  can 
be  successfully  and  permanently  adorned 
without  nursery  or  reserve  beds  to  fill  blanks  ; 
it  is,  however,  quite  possible  by  adopting  the 
dividing  and  grouping  system  to  do  without 
special  nursery  beds  or  with  fewer  of  them. 


One  of  the  best  reasons  for  wide  and  natural 
groups  of  Alpine  plants  is  that  they  secure 
distinct  aspects  of  vegetation,  as  each  portion 
of  the  garden  may  be  thus  easily  made  to 
possess  a  character  of  its  own. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOETHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  25.— Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

July  26  — Southampton  and  Cardiff  (two  days) 
Flower  Shows. 

August  1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

August  16. — Bishop's  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

August  19. — Sheffield  Rose  Show. 


List  of  plants  fpom  Central  and 

Western  China, — Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  have  sent  a  most 
interesting  list  of  the  plants  introduced  recently 
by  them  from  Central  and  Western  China.  It  is 
freely  illustrated,  and  the  plants  are  well  de- 
scribed. The  majority  of  these  novelties  are  quite 
hardy  in  this  country. 

Intepnational  Show  at  Edin- 
bUPgh. — The  council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  met  on  the  12th  inst. , 
when  arrangements  were  further  matured  for  the 
above  event,  which  takes  place  on  September  13 
to  15.  Already  a  considerable  number  of  applica- 
tions for  space  for  uon-competitive  exhibits  have 
been  received.  The  last  date  for  receiving  these 
is  the  27th  inst.  On  the  representation  of  pro- 
spective exhibitors  the  council  have  modified  the 
rule  as  to  staging  exhibits  by  11  p  m.,  and  have 
now  resolved  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
classes  of  exhibits  which  are  specially  mentioned 
in  the  schedule,  all  exhibits  must  be  in  the 
Waverley  Market  by  midnight  on  September  12, 
and  all  staging  must  be  completed  by  3  a.m. 

Kent  and   Sussex    Daffodil  and 

Spping  FlOWeP  Society.— The  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  above  wiU  be  held  at  the 
Saracen's  Head  Hotel,  Ashford  (K>int),  on 
Tuesday,  th^  25tih  inst.,  at  11  45  a.m.  Viscount 
Medway  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance.  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  101, 
High  Street,  Rye,  is  the  h«n.  secretary,  pro.  tern. 

Scottish  fPUit  trade.— The  continued 
paucity  of  the  rainfall  is  having  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Blairgowrie  district  is  feeling  it  consider- 
ably. Any  rainfall  has  been  comparatively 
slight,  and  a  greater  fall  is  necessary  to  soak  the 
ground  thoroughly.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
marketing  preserving  Strawberiies,  and  buyers 
hold  off,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  stocks  of  last 
year's  preserves  still  on  hand.  The  trade  in 
punnets  and  baskets  is  much  brighter,  and  were 
the  railway  concessions  still  greater  a  better 
trade  could  be  done.  The  prices  offered  for 
Rispberries  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  expec- 
tations of  sellers,  who  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
prices  offered. 
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Ivy  Mrs.  Pollock.— I  have  never  before  long  rows.  The  plants  were  raised  in  pots  under 
seen  this  golden  variegated  Ivy  in  such  good  glass  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  in  April  in 
form.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  dry  atmo-  well-prepared  soil,  in  which  was  incorporated 
sphere  and  sunshine  in  May  that  put  colour  into  quite  freely  good  lasting  manure.  Two  seedling 
the  foliage.  Anyway,  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  a  Peas  were  planted,  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
rather  sickly 
yellow  tint  that 
generally  charac- 
terises the  golden 
variegated  forms 
of  this  climber, 
were  richly 
coloured,  and  dis- 
tinctly ornamen- 
tal. Several  years 
ago  I  planted  one 
each  of  Mrs. 
Pollock,  Silver 
Queen,  and  atro- 
purpurea,  side  by 
side,  simply 
training  them, 
nursery  fashion, 
to  stakes.  The 
contrast  and  dis- 
tinctive colouring 
of  these  three 
kinds  are  very 
pleasing,  and  I 
can  strongly  re- 
commend them 
for  a  low  wall  or 
to  ramble  over 
tree  stumps,  as 
they  are  moderate 
growers.  These 
small-leaved 
Ivies  are,  I  find, 
much  benefited 
by  an  annual 
manuring  of  some 
kind ;  if  starved 
they  make  poor 
growth,  and  the 
leaves  do  not 
take  on  the  tint 
that  renders 
them  so  attrac- 
tive when  in 
the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health 
and  vigour.  — 
J.    CORNHILL. 

Sweet 
Peas  at 
Mapk's  Tey. 

If  proof  were 
needed  to  de- 
monstrate the  in- 
creasing interest 
taken  in  the 
culture  of  the 
Sweet  Peas,  a 
visit  to  the  new 
seed  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  at  Mark's 
Tey,  Essex,  would 
supply  it.  Mark's 
Tey  is  within  a 
few  miles  of 
Colchester. 
Within  the  com- 
paratively short 
peri  od  that 
Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  have  been 
in  possession  of 
their  new  quar- 
ters they  have 
accomplished      a 

great  deil.  What  was  formerly  a  farm  of  some  ,  in  rows  4  feet  apart.  New  and  choice  sorts,  as 
sixiy  acres  is  now  devoted  to  seed  raising  and  I  well  as  standard  sorts  of  proved  merit,  are 
seed  saving.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  '  grown.  King  Edward  VII.  (crimson)  was  par- 
Sweet  Peas  received  the  larger  share  of  our  ,  ticuUrly  fiu«.  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley 
attention.     Some  sixty  varieties  are  planted  in    (creamy  pink)  was  very  good.     Bolton's  Pink  is 


HEK  GRACE  THE   DUCHESS  OF   WESTMINSTER. 
(A  new  vice-president  of  Ute  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  InstitiUion.) 


undoubtedly  a  very  fine  acquisition,  being  quite 
distinct.  Each  Sower  hai  a  bold  standard,  and 
invariably  three  flowers  on  each  stem.  The 
new  Black  Michael  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
advance     on     other     maroon  -  coloured     Sweet 

Peas.  Annie 
Stark  is  a  sport 
from  Dorothy 
Eckford,  but 
the  quality  is 
poor.  The  new 
David  R.  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  s  0  n  is 
not  distinct 
enough,  although 
a  good  flower. 
Dora  Breadmore 
has  a  tendency  to 
come  with  a 
double  standard, 
but  when  in  good 
form  is  a  large 
creamy  buff 
flower  of  good 
quality.  Florence 
Molyneux  (Dob- 
bie) is  an  excel- 
lent garden 
variety.  Coun- 
tess Spencer 
(true)  is  a  beauti- 
ful Sweet  Pea, 
and  well  deserves 
all  the  good 
things  said  in  its 
favour.  It  has  a 
wavy  pale  blush 
pink  standard, 
with  a  distinct 
Picotee  edging  of 
a  darker  shade. 
Gladys  Unwin  is 
another  good 
pink  flower.  A 
new  variety  is 
Miss  H.  C.  Phil- 
brick  ;  this  is  a 
good  thing  which 
lacks  size,  but  its 
pale  blue  colour 
is  quite  novel. 
Lady  Aberdare  is 
pleasing,  and  is 
much  disposed  to 
sport — a  common 
failing  with 
many  Sweet  Peas. 
Romolo  Fiazzani 
is  a  good  flower, 
rich  violet-blue. 
A  new  variety 
bearing  many 
flowers  on  each 
stem  is  Mrs.  J. 
Inman,  with 
orange  -  red 
standards,  rose 
wings,  and  large, 
bold  flowers. 
Jan  e t  Scott 
(pink)  is  distinct, 
pleasing,  and 
very  free.  Orange 
Countess  is  a 
fixed  sport  from 
Countess  Spen- 
cer, and  is  one 
of  the  very  best 
of  thisinteresting 
family, of  sports. 
In  an  adjoining 
field,  fully  three 
acres  in  extent,  were  some  sixty  stock  varieties. 
The  rows  were  each  200  yards  long,  and,  if  put  end 
to  end,  would  form  a  continuous  run  of  more 
than  four  miles.  All  those  worthy  of  culture 
were  to  be  seen  here.  — D.  B.  C. 
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Rose  Mme.  Georges  Bruant.-This 

is,  33  Stated  on  page  9,  a  delightful  gardea  Rose, 
but  I  must  obieot  to  it  being  classed  as  a  form  of 
Rosa  rugosa.  This  has  handsome  leafage,  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  above-named  variety,  and 
the  same  maj'  be  said  of  the  fruits.  Again,  that 
delightful  red  Rose  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  said 
to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  General 
Jacqueminot  and  R.  rugosa  is  classed  with  the 
last  named,  but  the  leafage,  spines,  and  fruit 
bear  no  resemblance  thereto.  Of  the  true  rugosas 
may  be  mentioned  the  single  -  flowered  rose- 
coloured  kind  regarded  as  the  type,  of  which 
some  forms  are  very  richly  tinted  ;  the  pure 
white  variety,  quite  a  jewel ;  Blanc  double  de 
Coabert,  now  largely  grown,  its  semi-double 
exceedingly  pure  white  blossoms 
being  much  admired,  and  in  leaf- 
age it  is,  I  think,  the  most 
handsome  of  all ;  Souvenir  de 
Philemon  Cochet,  whose  flowers 
are  more  double  than  those  of  the 
preceding;,  while  in  addition  they 
have  sometimes  a  suspicion  of 
blush  ;  and  Belle  Poitevine,  soft 
rose,  semi-double.  These  forms 
of  Rosa  rugosa — that  is  to  say, 
the  kinds  with  the  characteristic 
foliage  of  this  Rose — thrive  in 
towns  much  better  than  any 
others  ;  indeed,  in  a  selection  of 
shrubs  for  London  R.  rugflsa  must 
have  a  place,  but  the  same  cinnot 
be  said  of  Mme.  Georges  Bruant 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer, 
beautiful  though  they  be  when  in 
a  thriving  state.  Where  the  con- 
ditions are  none  too  favourable, 
I  find  that  mildew  is  sometimes 
troubles  jme  in  the  ca«e  of  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant. — H.  P 

Proposed    new    plant 
house    at  Dundee. —The 

Parks  Committee  of  the  Dundee 
Town  Council  have  had  recently 
before  them  a  proposal  to  erect 
in  the  EiStern  Cemetery  a  new 
plant  house  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  flowers  for  the  adornment 
of  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  proposal 
met  with  a  favourable  reception, 
and,  as  it  is  of  an  unambitious 
character,  and  not  at  all  a  costly 
one,  it  may  be  carried  out.  The 
house  is  estimated  to  cost  £300, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  sell  plants 
and  flowers  to  the  owners  of  the 
cemetery  plots  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses. 

Tomato    Toogood's 

Best  of  AH.  — For  anyoae 
requiring  a  Tomato  which  is  a 
good  cropper,  whose  fruits  do  not 
split,  one,  in  fact,  that  is  in  every 
way  suitable  for  miiu  crop  or  for 
market  culture,  the  above  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  of 
quite  distinct  habit  and  free  set- 
ting. The  fruits  are  of  medium 
size,  smooth,  and  highly  coloured. 
Ic  will  keep  in  good  condition 
over  a  long  period  after  it  is 
ripe,  which  adds  considerably  to 
its  value.  It  was,  I  believe,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons  of  Southampton.  -E   Harriss. 

Dumfriesshire     and     Galloway 
Horticultural   Society.- The  directors 

have  reluctantly  found  it  necessary,  for  financial 
reasons,  not  to  hold  a  summer  show  this  year. 
The  winter  one  in  November  will,  however,  be 
held  as  usual,  but  additional  classes  will  be  added 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  show.  The  efforts  of  the 
directors  to  restore  the  financial  balance  are 
meeting  with  so  much  success  that  it  is  expected 


thit  the  summer  show  will  a^iin  be  held  next 
year.  The  pnze-maney  at  the  winter  show  will, 
as  usual,  he  guir-anteed  by  the  directors.  Mr 
R.  G.  Minn,  Cuurier  aitd  Herald  officis, 
Dumfries,  the  secretary,  will  supply  fchpdules 
of  the  winter  show,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
November  9  At  this  show  the  Dumfries 
Corporation  Challenge  Cup,  tenable  for  one  year, 
will  be  offered  in  the  gardeners'  classes  for  cut 
Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Aster    sub-eaeruleus.- Messrs.    R 

Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilndeld  Gardens,  Colchester, 
write  :  "  With  reference  to  your  illustration  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Aster  sub-cferuleus  and  note  on 
same,  we  should  like  to  say  that  we  showed  this 


consented  to  judge  the  flowers  staged  at  this 
meeting.  The  autumn  meeting  will  bp  held  on 
Friday,  September  21,  when  Mr.  H.  E  Molyneux 
(hon.  treasurer  of  the  National  Rose  Society)  will 
read  a  paper  on  "  Roses  for  Suburban  Gardens." 


HIS    GRACE   THE   DUKE    OF    WESTMINSTER. 

(Who  presided  at  the  nceiit  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.) 


plant  in  fine  condition  before  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  7th  ult.,  when  it  received  a 
firsl-olase  certificate." 

Bowdon  Amateur  Horticultural 

Club. — The  summer  meeting  will  be  held  by 
kind  permission  on  Friday  evening,  the2l3t  inst., 
1905,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  adjoining  the  Downs 
Congregational  Church  (entrance  in  Bjwdon 
Road),  doors  open  at  8  o'clock.  A  paper  will  be 
read  at  8  45  p.m.  on  "Lilies"  by  Mr.  R  W 
Wallace,  Colchester.      Mr.    Wallace  has  kindly 


IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  CHARITY 

The   GAKDEyERs'  Royal   Benevolent 
Lnstitution. 

This  great  horticultural  charity  helJ  its 
annual  dinner  recently  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
p;ile.  A  dinner  is  essential  to  bring  before 
the  horticullural  and  general  public  the 
claims  of  those  who  fall  by 
the  waysde,  and  must  depend 
upon  the  charitable  for  a  calm 
ending  to  a  life  of  toil,  and 
sometimes  keen  struggle  for 
existence.  We  are  never  weary 
of  urging  the  claims  of  this 
institution  upon  the  charitable, 
and  large— though  by  no  means 
too  large  -sums  raided  for  dis- 
tressed gardeners  are  the  out- 
come of  the  eloquent  pleading 
of  the  chairman  and  others  at 
these  annual  festivals. 

The  gathering  in  June  last 
■will  ever  remain  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  present.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Many  distinguished  men  in 
various  positions  of  life  hive 
occupied  the  same  place,  but 
few  have  done  so  with  greater 
charm  and  earnestness. 

The  Duke,  it  will  be  renieni- 
liered,  gave  £200  to  the  funds, 
has  become  an  annual  sub- 
scriber of  10  guineas,  and  has 
consented  to  be  a  vice-presi- 
dent. But,  more  than  this, 
the  Duke  has  shown  his  great 
personal  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution by  bringing  its  good 
work  before  his  family.  The 
Duchess  of  Westminster  sub- 
scribed 50  guineas,  and  has  also 
accepted  the  office  of  vice- 
president.  We  give  with  plea- 
sure the  portraits  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  their  eldest 
child. 

It  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  present  Duke's 
grandfather  was  cfairnian  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  Gar- 
deners'Boyal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, and  his  grandson  is 
.■■  bowing  a  practical  interest  in 
horticulture  and  farming  by  his 
remarkable  work  in  South 
Africa.  There  he  his  pur- 
chased 20,000  acres  to  found  a 
colony  for  the  men  of  Cheshire 
who  are  willing  to  emigrate  to 
South  Africa  and  engage  in  fruit-growing 
and  general  farming.  It  is  a  noble  and 
philanthropic  conception. 

The  world  is  made  happier  and  brighter 
by  the  men  who  do  good  deeds  such  as  this, 
and  we  hope  that  the  project  will  be  success- 
fully carried  through.  Such  an  eflbrt  to 
keep  men  on  the  land,  and  to  teach  them  a 
healthy  and  profitable  industry,  is  most 
praiseworthy. 
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PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS    IN    THE    JUNE 
COMPETITION. 

Peas  and  Potatoes. 
A  LARGB  number  of  gardeners  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  beat  answers  on  the  above 
subject.  They  include  writers  from  most  of  the 
counties  in  Enaland,  and  several  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Among  so  many  papers 
contributed,  a  few,  of  course,  show  an  elementary 
knowledge,  but  the  majority  evidence  an  intimate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
first  prize  es'ay  reveals  the  best  information  on 
the  successful  culture  of  these  two  most  important 
garden  crops.  Two  of  the  writers  omitted  to 
give  their  names  and  addresses,  and  one  dealt 
with  Potatoes  only.  The  prizes  are  awarded  as 
follows : 

First  priz»,  Mr.  John  Carter  Wadd,  The 
Gardener's  Lodge,  Knighton  Fields,  Leicester. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Edgar  J.  KirDland,  The 
Hermitage  Gardens,  Walton-on-Hill,  Epsom. 

Third  prize,  Mr.  M.  Millard,  Hartley  Wintney, 
Winohfield. 

Fourth  prize,  Mr.  L.  S.  Bidwell,  Royston, 
Hertfordshire. 

The  following  deserve  commendation  :  H. 
Prosser,  Knoll  Gardens,  Wimborne  ;  H.  Forder, 
Ruthin  Castle  Gardens,  North  Wales  ;  Charles 
Blair,  Preston  House  Gardens,  Linlithgow,  N.  B  ; 
T.  Hayton,  Kilney  Court  Gardens,  Worthington, 
Wigan ;  Thomas  Davies,  The  Gardens,  Danstall 
Hall,  Stafford  ;  A.  Salter,  MyscoU  Park  Gardens, 
Chatham,  Kent.  Some  writers  lost  points  in  not 
giving  dates,  or  approximate  ones,  for  sowing 
and  planting,  an  important  item  where  amateurs 
and  learners  are  concerned. 

The  first  prize  essayist  evidently  understands 
the  subject  thoroughly.  The  paper  is  full  of 
practical  and  sound  instruction.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the  writer  has 
included  Evergood  Potato  in  his  mid-season 
varieties.  This  should  be  deleted  and  a  better 
variety  substituted.  Its  quality  is  universally 
condemned.  The  variety  Factor  should  also  be 
included  in  the  late  six  varieties.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  late  Potatoes. 

THE    FIRST    PRIZE    ESSAY. 

I.— Give  lists  for  selection  from  of  six  early  Peas, 
arranged  in  order  of  earliDess,  six  mid-season  Peas,  and 
six  late  Peas,  to  cover  a  long  season  ;  also  give  heights  of 
the  varieties  and  suitable  distances  apart  for  sowing. 

Eirly  varieties :  For  sowing  in  November  and 
December  Improved  William  the  First  stands 
unrivalled.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  Peas  in 
cultivation,  grows  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in 
height,  and  should  be  spaced  at  4  feet  from  row 
to  row,  the  rows  to  run  north  and  south. 
Singster's  No.  1  Improved,  for  sowing  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  is  a  good  variety,  and 
"weathers"  well.  It  grows  from  2J  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  and  gives  good  results  at  3  feet 
between  the  rows.  E  irly  Sunrise,  for  sowing  in 
the  middle  or  last  week  in  January,  should  come 
next.  It  is  very  robust  and  hardy.  Haulm  as  a 
rule  not  above  2^  feet  high,  more  often  less.  Should 
lie  given  2j  feet  space  on  strong  ground,  and 

3  feet  on  a  light,  deep,  friable  loam.  Chelsea 
Gem,  for  sowing  early  in  February,  is  a  prolific 
variety.  It  grows  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
in  height,  and  may  be  sown  in  drills  2  feet  apart. 
Gradus  is  one  of  the  largest  early  Peas  culti- 
vated. Should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
February  in  drills  3  feet  apart.  Is  very  robust, 
and  attains  the  height  of  3  feet.  Sutton's  Early 
Giant,  for  the  last  sowing,  at  the  end  of 
February,  is  probably  the  best  early  Pea  in  culti- 
vation. The  haulm  is  fleshy,  and  the  pods  are 
very   large.      It  attains   a   height   of   3   feet   to 

4  feet,  and  should  be  planted  at  4  feet  from  row 
I)  row  if  possible,  and  not  less  than  3  feet 
asunder,  the  rows  to  run  north  and  south. 
Mid-stason  varieties :  Daisy  is  a  Pea  that  thrives 


well  in  most  soils.  Very  robust  in  habit. 
Attains  to  2  feet  in  height.  Should  be  given 
2 J  feet  space.  Sutton's  Divarf  Defiance  is  a  Pea 
of  good  quality  and  productiveness.  Height 
about  2|  feet ;  distance  apart  to  plant,  3J  feet. 
Champion  of  England,  an  old  Pea,  but  the  sweetest 
eating  Pea  in  cultivation.  Height,  5  feet.  Should 
be  given  6  feet  from  row  to  row.  Yorks-hire 
Hero  is  a  very  fine  cropper,  and  has  excellent 
table  qualities.  Height,  3i  feet.  Should  be 
given  4|  feet  from  row  to  row.  Duke  of  York, 
for  sowing  early  in  April,  comes  next  in  this 
class.  A  very  sturdy  grower,  stands  early 
drought  well,  grows  3^  feet  high,  and  requires 
4|  feet  space.  Sutton's  Prize  Winner  should 
complete  the  mid-season  section.  It  is  a  good 
grower  in  most  soils.  Height,  3  feet ;  space, 
4i  feet.  Main  or  late  varieties :  Duke  of  Albany 
is  a  very  large  Pea,  good  cropper,  stands  drought 
well.  It  attains  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  requires 
6  feet  space  between  the  rows.  Glory  of  Devon 
is  a  Pea  that  should  be  grown  in  all  large 
gardens.  It  is  an  extraordinary  cropper,  very 
sturdy,  and  grows  about  4  feet  high  ;  distance 
apart  to  plant,  5  feet.  Veitch's  variety  for  best 
results.  Sutton's  Exhibition  Marrowfat,  for 
sjwing  the  end  of  May,  is  indispensable.  Pods 
are  large  and  well  filled.  Height,  4  feet ;  space 
required,  4J  feet  between  rows.  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Selected. — Provided  the  selected  strain  can  be 
obtained,  this  Pea  will  pay  for  sowing  the  second 
week  in  June,  It  is  more  robust  than  the  old 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  only  reaches  about  5  feet  in 
height ;  distance  apart  required,  6  feet.  The 
Gladstone.  — This  variety,  for  sowing  the  last  week 
in  June,  is  a  reliable  cropper.  Excellent  for  dry 
seasons.  Attains  to  3|  feet  in  height,  and 
requires  4j  feet  space.  The  Autocrat  is  a  Pea 
of  well-known  merit,  and  will  prove  itself  as  fuch 
if  planted  as  late  as  July  10.  Height,  4  feet ; 
space,  4J  feet. 

U. — Give  briefly  details  as  to  the  best  methods  of  soil  pre- 
paration and  manuring  to  secure  a  succession  of  Peas  during 
hot  weather. 

To  grow  Peas  during  hot  weather  we  should 
aim  first  at  providing  the  most  suitable  means 
by  which  the  plants  can  take  up  the  different 
properties  from  the  soil  required  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  This  is  best  secured  by  a  system  of 
deep  cultivation.  On  heavy  soils  I  would  suggest 
double  digging,  leaving  the  bottom  spit  under- 
neath, and  placing  well-rotted  manure  between 
the  top  and  bottom  spita.  On  soils  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  dig  out  a  trench  to  the  depth  of 
1  foot,  work  in  some  good  short  manure  in  the 
bottom  spit  as  for  Celery,  and  then  place  a  thin 
layer  of  well-rotted  manure  in  next,  covering 
this  with  3  inches  of  the  soil  removed  from  trench, 
then  sow  the  Peas  on  top  of  this,  and  cover  with 
another  3  inches  of  soil.  After  the  plants  are  up 
a  mulching  of  short  litter  in  very  dry,  hot  weather 
is  helpful,  also  a  top-dressing  of  superphosphate, 
with  frequent  waterings  from  the  farm  or  stable 
yard. 

Ill, — Furnish  briefly  practical  information  as  to  the 
sowing  and  raising  of  Peas  under  glass  for  planting  out  on 
a  warm  border  to  secure  early  gatherings,  also  name  a  few 
suitable  dwarf  varieties. 

The  earliest  Peas  picked  from  outside  are  those 
which  are  sown  in  the  middle  of  October  in  pots 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  ashes.  These  must  be 
kept  out  until  Dacember  is  well  on  ;  then  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  frame  with  a  very  mild 
hot-bed  underneath.  Great  care  is  required  in 
watering  and  admitting  air ;  these  are  ruled  by 
the  weather  prevailing.  The  plants  need  to  be 
kept  steadily  growing  until  towards  the  end  of 
February,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  and  planted  on  a  warm  border.  They  will 
still  require  protection  against  sharp  frosts  and 
cutting  winds,  but,  if  the  weather  is  favourable 
at  that  time,  it  is  quite  possible  to  commence 
picking  before  April  is  out.  Harbinger  is  the 
most  suitable  Pea  for  this  method.  Another 
good  method  to  secure  early  pickings  is  to  place 
strips  of  turf  4  inches  wide  and  the  length  of  the 
frame.      Place  these  on  a  mild  hot-bed,   grass 


downwards.  Sow  the  Peas  along  the  centre  of 
each  turf,  and  cover  with  fine  earth.  Keep  close 
until  germination  is  well  advanced,  and  then 
admit  air  according  to  the  weather.  Grow 
steadily  and  procure  a  short,  sturdy  plant, 
gradually  harden  off,  and  plant  out  the  last  week 
in  March.  Operations  should  commence  the  third 
week  in  January  for  the  above  method.  Again 
sow  in  pots  in  February  and  grow  steadily,  and 
plant  out  at  12  inches  apart  with  trowel  as  soon 
as  hard  enough  and  weather  favourable.  In  place 
of  pots  for  the  above  method,  V-shaped  troughs 
of  any  length  suitable  may  be  used.  These  should 
be  made  of  6-inch  by  three-quarter  inch  floor- 
boards, the  ends  nailed  flrmly  to  one  board,  and 
the  other  board  only  nailed  on  loosely  or  held  on 
by  two  bands  of  copper  wire,  one  near  each  end. 
The  loose  board  is  taken  off  and  the  plants  put 
gently  into  a  trench  already  prepared  as  to  shape 
and  depth.  In  all  oases  of  planting  out  Peas  they 
should  be  placed  about  1  inch  below  the  ground 
level,  and  protection  ought  to  be  providi-d,  or 
success  cannot  be  looked  for.  Little  Marvel 
(Sutton's),  Chelsea  Gem,  English  Wonder,  The 
Sherwood,  and  William  Hurst  are  all  suitable 
varieties. 

IV,— Describe  the  culture  of  Peas  to  be  grown  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  on  a  liouse  floor  for  gathering  early  under  glass. 

Pea  culture  under  glass  in  pots  is  a  rather 
difficult  operation,  as  they  rtquire  to  be  grown 
steadily  so  as  to  ensure  dwarf  sturdy  plants. 
Too  much  or  too  little  water  is  fatal  to  them. 
Great  care  and  judgment  are  necessary  as  to 
watering  at  the  right  time.  Ventilation,  too, 
must  be  given  in  plenty  at  all  favourable 
times,  but  the  plants  must  never  be  exposed 
to  cold  draughts  or  they  will  never  set 
their  blooms.  Seven-inch  pots  are  suitable, 
in  which  place  a  rich  compost  over  a 
good  drainage,  the  latter  being  an  important 
point.  Sow  about  eight  seeds  in  each  pot  in 
October,  and  place  in  a  cool  house  or  frame. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  stake  them 
round  with  an  old  Birch  broom  or  two  or  three 
stakes  to  prevent  their  falling  and  breaking. 
Give  liquid  manure  only  when  the  blooms  have 
set  and  the  pods  are  ready  to  swell.  Larger  pots 
than  the  above  may  be  used,  but  if  they  are  over 
9  inches  in  diameter  the  Peas  should  be  sown 
round  the  sides.  Boxes  for  Peas  should  be 
8  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  long. 
Put  plenty  of  rubble  in  the  bottom  to  secure 
drainage.  The  same  cultural  directions  apply  to 
this  method  as  to  those  in  pots.  If  grown  on  the 
door  of  a  house  a  bed  must  either  be  made 
specially  for  them  or  the  border  existing  enriched. 
A  cool  Peach  house  facing  south  or  west,  with 
the  roof  reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  is  the 
most  suitable  structure  in  which  to  grow  them. 
They  should  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart  and 
2  inches  deep.  When  high  enough,  earth  up 
slightly,  and  stake  with  short  busby  boughs. 
Water  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
after  a  top. dressing  of  superphosphate.  Air 
according  to  weather.  Sow  in  November. 
Should  the  slightest  sign  of  mildew  appear,  dust 
freely  with  sulphur.  Peas  may  be  sown  on  a 
warm  border  in  November,  and  when  well  up 
they  may  be  covered  with  portable  frames, 
giving  as  much  air  as  possible,  but  keeping  them 
free  from  cold  cutting  winds  and  heavy  rains. 
This  method  will  sometimes  hasten  the  crop  by 
three  weeks. 

V.--Name  eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  selection 
from  for  garden  culture,  ctassifyini;  them  as  early,  mid- 
season,  and  late  ;  also  mention  general  character  of  growth, 
and  proper  distances  apart  of  the  rows. 

Early  varieties:  Ringleader. — For  the  earliest 
crop  ;  a  white-fleshed  kidney ;  haulm,  medium 
height  and  sturdv.  Space  out  2  feet  from  row  to 
row.  Dake  of  York, — A  capital  smooth,  oval, 
early  dwarf  variety  ;  heavy  cropper  on  moat  soils  ; 
haulm,  short  and  very  hardy.  Spice  out  at 
20  inches.  Sutton's  Ashleaf. — A  good  Potato  for 
early  work  ;  produces  heavy  crops  ;  haulm,  very 
short  as  compared  with  the  old  early  Ashleaf. 
Space  required,  20  inches  between  rows.    Ninety- 
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fold. — Another  of  Sutton's  productions,  and 
highly  prized  by  all  who  have  used  it ;  haulm, 
dwarf,  stands  up  well.  Space  out  at  2  feet.  Sir 
John  Llewelyn.  — A  Potato  becoming  very  popular 
ae  a  first  early  ;  it  is  a  white-fleshed  kidney, 
and  grows  large  ;  the  haulm  is  dwarf,  and  stands 
up  well  if  the  ground  is  in  good  tilth  ;  27  inches 
is  a  fair  distance  to  space  out  this  variety.  Royal 
Kidney. — Known  in  some  districts  as  the  Royal 
Ashleaf  Kidney.  Classed  by  some  as  a  second 
early,  I  prefer  to  put  it  in  its  present  position.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  hardiest  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  good  cropper.  Medium  height,  and 
requires  2  feet  space  between  rows.  Mid- 
season  varieties:  Snowdrop. — A  good  kidney 
Potato ;  can  be  relied  upon  in  most  seasons ; 
haulm,  erect  and  robust.  Space  required 
2J  feet.  Evergood. — For  midseason  work  this 
Potato  ought  to  have  a  place.  Enormous 
cropper,  stands  against  disease  well.  Free 
grower,  requiring  2J  feet  between  rows,  Sutton's 
Epicure. — A  grand  round  Potato,  highly  thought 
of  by  Scotch  growers.  The  flesh  is  white,  good 
eating,  tubers  good  shape.  Haulm  medium  to 
strong.  Space  between  rows  2J  feet.  British 
Queen. — Splendid  white  Kidney.  Cooks  well 
when  dug  from  any  ground  ;  a  heavy  cropper. 
Haulm  strong.  Space  between  rows  2j  feet. 
Beauty  of  Hebron. — This  good  old  pink  round  is 
still  worthy  of  notice.  Excellent  in  a  dry  season. 
Haulm  medium.  Space  2J  feet.  Sutton's  Reading 
Russet. — A  flattish  round,  lemon- white  flesh.  A 
good  cropper  and  keeper.  Haulm  fairly  strong. 
Space  required  2J  feet.  Late  varieties :  Up-to- 
Date. — A  heavy  cropper,  oval-shaped  tubers.  Very 
strong  growing  and  requires  3  feet  between  rows. 
King  Edward  VII. — A  heavy  cropping  Kidney 
Potato  with  white  flesh,  eyes  pink.  A  good 
disease  resistor,  first  -  rate  table  qualities. 
Haulm  medium  to  strong.  Space  between  rows 
2|  feet.  Sutton's  Abundance. — A  flattish  round 
Potato  of  good  appearance  and  table  qualities. 
Haulm  medium.  Space  between  rows  2\  feet. 
Kerr's  Duchess  of  Cornwall. — A  splendid  cropping 
round  Potato.  Very  healthy  grower,  disease 
resistor  of  the  first  water.  Haulm  medium. 
Space  between  rows  2 J  feet.  The  Sirdar. — A 
beautiful  white-skinned,  oval  Potato.  Crops  very 
heavy,  very  free  from  disease.  Haulm  fairly  free 
growing.  Space  between  rows  2j  feet.  Fidler's 
Record. — An  excellent  white  Kidney;  a  very 
heavy  cropper  of  good  flavour.  Haulm  medium. 
Space  between  rows  2J  feet. 

VI. — Describe  general  requirements  of  Potatoes  as  to 
soil  preparation,  manuring,  and  times  for  planting. 

Potatoes  need  ground  broken  up  well  and  well 
manured.  For  early  varieties  I  prefer  the 
ground  to  be  dug  in  the  autumn,  and  if  light  the 
manure  should  be  well  decayed.  For  heavy  soil 
I  believe  the  best  results  are  obtained  if  stable 
manure  is  used  which  has  rather  more  than  half 
decayed.  This  helps  to  keep  open  the  ground, 
and  the  tubers,  in  consequence,  lift  easier  and 
cleaner.  Seven  pounds  of  superphosphate  and 
half  that  quantity  of  kainit  per  square  rod  make 
a  useful  top-dressing  and  should  be  hoed  in  after 
the  Potatoes  are  above  ground.  On  light  ground 
the  Potatoes  may  be  dibbled  in,  but  on  heavy 
soils  it  is  always  best  to  trench  them  in  and 
lightly  fork  the  top  as  you  go  along.  All  outside 
crops  are  best  earthed  up.  Planting,  under  the 
most  exceptional  conditions  as  regards  weather 
and  aspect,  should  not  begin  before  February  20, 
and  it  should  then  be  carried  along  by  weekly 
stages,  taking  each  sort  I  have  given  in  rotation. 
All  should  be  under  ground  by  May  10.  My 
reason  for  extending  it  thus  far  is  because 
midland  and  northern  growers  so  often  have  their 
crops  sadly  damaged  by  late  frosts. 

VII. — Give  briefly  particulars  as  to  the  culture  of  Pota- 
toes in  pots,  boxes,  or  in  frames,  under  glass,  and  name  a 
few  suitable  varieties  for  such  purpose. 

Potatoes  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  require  special 
care  as  to  watering,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  forced  Potatoes 
in  any  circumstances  must  never  be  neglected. 
The  most  suitable  sized  pots  to  use  are  those  of 
16  inches  or  18  inches  diameter.     These  should 


be  crocked  sufficiently  to  secure  good  drainage, 
and  then  about  three-fourths  filled  with  prepared 
soil,  sandy  loam  (three  parts),  leaf-mould  (one 
part),  and  spent  Mushroom  bed  (one  part),  well 
incorporated  together.  Plunge  three  or  four  sets 
in  each  pot  to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  and  stand  the 
pots  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  When  through 
top-dress  with  some  of  the  same  compost.  Admit 
air  as  occasion  occurs,  and  look  out  for  pests  and 
damping  of  the  haulm  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
generally  accelerated  if  the  haulm  gets  bruised 
or  broken  by  shifting  pots  and  falling  about. 
Boxes  should  be  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep,  and 
2  feet  long.  These  will  take  four  or  five  tubers. 
The  same  conditions  as  for  pots  apply  here  also. 
Frames  are  undoubtedly  the  best  means  employed 
in  the  forcing  of  the  Potato.  A  mild  hot-bed, 
protection  from  frost,  and  strict  attention  to 
watering,  airing,  &c.,  are  all  that  are  required. 
Give  about  8  inches  of  soil  to  grow  in  and  plant 
in  rows,  the  rows  to  be  IJ  feet  apart,  and  the 
sets  9  inches  in  the  rows.  Any  of  the  three 
methods  mentioned  above  will  be  found  suitable 
for  operations  commencing  as  early  as  September. 
Under  glass. — If  this  term  refers  to  houses,  either 
a  late  vinery  or  late  Peach  house  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Plant  on  the  border  in 
rows  IJ  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
They  will  not  require  earthing  up.  Give  air 
freely,  but  keep  out  frost,  and  water  only  if  abso- 
lutely necessary.  November  or  December  will 
be  soon  enough  (for  this  method  of  forcing)  to 
begin    planting.      I   recommend    the    following 


GESTIANA  VEENA. 

varieties  as  the  most  suitable  for  forcing  :  Ring- 
leader, Sutton's  Ashleaf,  Sharpe's  Victor,  and 
Early  Puritan  or  Duke  of  Vork. 

VIII. — Briefly  describe  the  nature  of  the  well-known 
Potato  disease,  how  it  may  be  counteracted,  and  what  are 
the  beat  agents  for  such  purpose. 

Most  gardeners  are  onlj'  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  terrible  Potato  disease  known  as 
Phytophthora  infestans.  It  is  a  fungus 
which  attacks  the  foliage.  The  mycelial  threads 
consume  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  destroying 
the  leaf  green  (chlorophyll).  Pa«sing  through 
the  foliage  and  down  the  stem,  they  eventually 
reach  the  tuber,  consuming  the  food  it  contains, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  that  the  tuber  soons 
begins  to  rot,  and  nothing  will  stop  it.  Wet 
seasons  accelerate  it.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  as  no  cure  is  supposed  to  have  been 
found,  we  must  take  preventive  measures  instead. 
First,  I  believe  in  a  frequent  change  of  seed, 
obtained  from  sources  which  are  known  to  be 
nearly  disease-proof  or  where  the  greatest  care 
is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  tubers. 
Secondly,  in  lifting  the  crop  (whether  it  shows 
signs  of  disease  or  not)  to  pick  up  every  Potato 
if  only  as  large  as  a  Pea,  thoroughly  forking  over 
the  ground  to  get  every  one.  Thirdly,  burning 
every  scrap  of  haulm  and  any  tubers  that  have 
been  discarded  which  are  not  to  be  used  for  cattle 
or  the  like.  Fourthly,  to  practise  the  rotation 
of  crops  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  Potatoes 
only  come  on   the  same  ground  once    in  three 


years.  I  may  here  say  that,  apart  from  manuring 
the  ground,  an  occasional  dressing  of  quick-lime 
would  also  help  to  prevent  the  disease  by  sweeten- 
ing the  ground,  especially  so  if  it  is  of  a  heavy 
nature.  Lastly,  as  soon  as  the  disease  attacks 
the  crops,  it  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  This  should  be  made  up  as  follows  : 
lOlb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  5lb.  of  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  If  the  crop  is  sprayed  two 
or  three  times  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
disease  will  be  checked,  the  plants  will  continue 
growing  and  so  mature  the  tubers,  and  a  good 
sound  crop  will  be  lifted  at  the  proper  season. 
John  Carter  Wadd. 
Gardener's  Lodge,  Knighton  Fields,  Leicester. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


GENTIANA   VERNA. 

IN  many  rock  gardens  this  beautiful 
Gentian  is  but  short-lived.  Sometimes 
it  flowers  the  first  year  after  planting, 
and  then  it  dwindles  away  and  dies. 
Gentiana  verna,  to  do  well,  requires 
a  well  -  drained,  gritty  soil,  and 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  succeeds  admirably 
in  the  full  sun  if  kept  moist,  but  does  not 
mind  a  more  shady  position,  or  even  the 
north  side  of  a  rock  ;  neither  does  it  object 
to  rough,  stormy  weather.  Moisture  and 
gritty  soil  are,  however,  indispensable.  Plenty 
of  crushed  stones  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
gritty  sand  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
which  in  planting  should  be  pressed  very 
firmly  around  the  plant,  and  receive  an 
additional  layer  of  grit  on  the  top. 

So  many  people  fail  with  this  plant  that  I 
was  delighted  to  find  on  the  exposed  North 
Devon  coast,  namely,  in  the  natural  rock 
garden  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Ford  at  Gwynallt, 
Lynmouth,  a  specimen  1  foot  across,  and 
bearing  between  350  and  400  flowers.  The 
sight  of  this  was  so  charming  that  I  begged 
a  photograph  of  the  plant,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Mr. 
Ford  also  very  kindly  sent  me  some  additional 
particulars  of  this  plant,  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  letter.  Mr. 
Ford  says  :  "  The  plant  was  put  in  its  present 
position  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  being  then 
the  usual  nurseryman's  plant  of  small  size. 
Its  present  measurement  (.lune,  190.5)  is 
12  inches  by  11  inches.  The  aspect  is  north  ; 
the  soil  is  the  detritus  of  a  Devonshire  tor, 
which  was  cleared  of  Heath,  Bracken,  and 
Bramble  in  1897,  when  the  land  was  enclosed. 
It  consists  mostly  of  disintegrated  shale,  there 
being  no  limestone  or  granite.  There  have 
been  373  flowers,  but  these  are  now  faded. 
The  only  treatment  the  ground  has  had 
beyond  hand- weeding  is  the  throwing  roughly 
by  hand,  broadcast,  manure  consisting  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  guano,  basic  slag,  and 
ground  bones.  I  attribute  my  success  in 
gardening  here  to  the  fact  that  my  gardener 
is  not  allowed  to  have  a  spade,  and  that  the 
soil  is  left  undisturbed."  An  illustration  of 
Mr.  Ford's  natural  rock  garden  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  March  7th,  1903. 
Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meter. 

SOHIZOCODON  SOLDANELLOIDES. 

In  the  note  on  Schizocodon  in  the  issue  for  the 
17th  ult. ,  I  omitted  to  remark  upon  the 
charming  tints  which  the  foliage  assumes  under 
favourable  conditions.  While  a  shady  position 
is  conducive  to  free  growth,  it  does  not  impart 
the  beautiful  colour  to  the  foliage   which  is  so 
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attractive  a  feature  of  this  rare  Japanese  Moon- 
wort.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  Shortia 
gilaoifolia,  and  to  obtain  the  full  beauty  of 
laafage  which  these  exquisite  plants  are  capable 
of  producing,  a  position  only  half  shaded  should 
be  chosen.  In  such  a  position  it  is  advisable  to 
add  rather  more  loam  to  the  compost  in  which 
they  are  to  grow.  This  will  retain  the  moisture 
•'letter  thin  a  wholly  peaty  soil,  and  also,  I  think, 
assist  in  furnishing  the  plants  with  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  formation  of  the  colouring 
pign.ents. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSA  SINICA  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST 
OF    SCOTLAND. 

IN  a  favoured  position  on  a  south  wall, 
this  charming  single  Rose,  best  known, 
perhaps,  as  the  Cherokee  Rose,  has 
bloomed  this  year  in  the  gardens  of 
Ciptain  Hope,  at  St.  Mary's  Isle, 
Kirkcudbright.  Although  given  every 
care  it  does  not  bloom  under  glass  in  the 
same  gardens,  but  Mr.  James  Jeffrey,  the 
gardener  there,  anticipates  success  with  it 
under  glass  as  well.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows  it  has  not  previously  bloomed  in  the 
.same  locility, and  its  fine  foliage,  accompanied 
by  the  large  single  white  flowers,  have  made 
the  plant  quite  an  object  of  interest  in  the 
garden  at  St.  Miry's  Isle.  S.  A. 


•ROSE  J.  B.  CLARK. 
This  splendid  Hybrid  Tea  has  appeared  just  at 
the  right  moment,  and  I  prophecy  a  very  popular 
welcome  for  it.  It  is  like  a  glori6ed  Liberty, 
much  brighter  in  colour  than  when  I  saw  it  last 
Sep*.embar.  The  flower  that  received  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Nitional  Rose  Show  on  July  6  last 
WIS  a  fine  specimen  when  judged,  but  in  the 
afternoon  quickly  exhibited  its  eye.  Not  that 
ihis  is  a  detect,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  little 
more  fulness  both  in  .J.  B  Clark  and  Ben  Cant. 
I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  grand  additions  tn 
the  high-coloured  Hybrid  Teas,  and  they  will 
have  come  none  too  soon,  as  we  sadly  need  them 
for  grouping  where  the  paler  tints  predominate 
Mr.  Hu^h  Dickson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  seedling.  P. 


ROSE  LEUCHTSTERN  IN  KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHTSHIRE. 
Thu  beautiful  climbing  Rose  does  very  well  in 
the  S  luth  of  Scotland,  and  grown  as  a  pillar 
Rwe  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  among  the 
many  cultivated  in  this  way  in  the  fine  gardens 
of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright.  Not  only 
dies  it  cover  the  pillar  freely  with  foliage — an 
important  matter  in  a  pillar  Rise — but  it  gives 
multitudes  of  its  charming  little  flowers.  As  is 
known  to  almost  everyone  acquainted  with  the 
tiewer  Rises  of  this  class,  Leuohistern  has  single 
flowers  of  a  bright  rose  with  a  large  white  eye 
Oa  the  best  specimens,  some  9  feet  or  10  feet 
high,  were  thousand.s  of  these  bright  little 
flowers.  It  compared  very  favourably  with 
some  newer  Roses  of  the  same  class,  and  wat 
noticeably  good  even  among  the  many  Roses 
cultivated  at  St.  Mary's  Isle.  S.  A. 

ROSE    PHARISAER   (H.T.). 

Theke  is  surely  a  great  future  for  this  Rose.  It 
grows  with  far  more  vigour  than  its  parent,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant  Wo  all  know  how  abundantly 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  produces  seed,  and  possibly 
ninety-nine  seedlings  out  of  a  hundred  would 
be  worthless,  but  if  we  could  only  obtain  one 
good  one  we  should  feel  well  repaid  if  it  were 
as  good  as  Pharisaer.  There  i<i  not  much  sub 
stance  in  the  bloom,  hut,  like  Killarney,  it  lasls 
well.     The  growth  is  almost  as  attractive  as  the 


flower,  and  it  seems  to  be  immune  from  the  usual 
enemies  excepting  green  fly.  The  colour  of 
Pharisaer  is  salmon  white.  Its  buds  are,  peihaps, 
the  longest  of  any  variety  grown,  not  even  except- 
ing Guatave  Regis.  P. 


MARG.\RET    DICKSON    AND    OTHER 

ROSES. 
The  Rev.  Divid  R  Willi»mTOn  writes  :  "It  will 
interest  the  raisers  of  that  great  Irish  Rose, 
Margaret  Dickson,  to  learn  that  this  invaluable 
Hybrid  Perpotual  (which  is,  in  reality,  a  half 
Hybrid  Tea)  is  at  present  blooming  on  the  walls 
of  my  manse  at  a  height  of  15  feet.  This  more 
ihan  rivals  its  aspiring  achievements  in  New 
Zealand  and  California,  where,  as  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Dickson,  it  has  attained  to  an 
elevation  in  some  instances  of  1-1  feet.  That 
sweetest  and  most  fragrant  of  Hybrid  Noisettes. 
Mrae.  Alfred  Carri^re,  has  made  its  way  through 
a  Hawthorn  hedge  in  my  garden,  with  fine 
floral  revelations,  at  a  similar  height ;  while 
Paul's  lovely  Single  White  has  climbed  with 
splendid  perseverance  up  a  bsauliful  Walnut 
tree,  and  has  shed  among  its  upper  branches  a 
shower  of  snow-white  flowers." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

'  The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


OSTROWSKIA    MAGNIFICA. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — It  is  too  well  known,  as  the 
correspondence  in  The  Gardkn 
showed,  that  many  people  have  beei. 
unsuccessful  in  blooming  this  splendid 
Campanulaceous  plant,  and  the  writer 
has  known  a  good  number  of  ardeni 
flower  lovers  who,  despite  every  effort  and 
oare,  have  been  unsuccessful,  although  thej 
have  had  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Ii 
was  thus  a  pleasure  to  see  a  good  planl 
in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot,  at  Newton,  near  Dumfries,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  a  border,  sloping  and  lying  well  to 
the  sun.  It  had  no  particular  treatment  lasi 
winter,  save  being  covered  with  a  few  leaves  as 
a  protection  from  severe  frosts.  The  great  difii 
culty  with  many  has  been  that  the  Oitrowskia 
made  its  growth  early,  and  that  this,  if  unpro 
tected,  was  cut  by  the  late  frosts,  to  the  loss  ol 
the  flowering  of  the  plant.  Those  who  hive  seen 
Oitrowskia  magnifica  in  good  condition  need  noi 
be  told  how  beautiful  it  is  with  its  erect  stem 
crowned  with  its  very  large  pale  lilac  flowers.  Il 
is  not  always,  however,  that  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition, as  ihe  writer  has  seen  it  quite  bleached, 
probably  owing  to  undue  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
front  of  a  conservator}',  where  the  heat  was  too 
great.  The  plant  at  Newton  is  in  an  open 
border,  and  has  a  free  circulation  of  air  about 
it,  while  well  sheltered  from  the  nnrih  and  east 
The  soil  is  a  free  loam.  S    Arnott 

Siinnymead,  Maxwelllown,  Dumjries. 

WASPS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — I  fear  those  of  us  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  plenty  of  fruit  on  our  trees  will  later  on 
have  considerable  trouble  with  the  wasps,  judg- 
ing from  the  large  number  of  queens  to  be  seen 
about  earlier  in  the  season.  We  shall  have  a 
busy  time  destroying  the  nests.  We  have  tried  d 
variety  of  things  during  the  last  twenty  years  for 
this  purpose,  but  now  use  only  turpentine,  or 
turps  as  it  is  often  called.  This  is  the  best 
remedy  in  every  way.  From  a  quarter  to  half  a 
pint,  according  to  size  of  nest,  is  poured  in  from 
a  small  can  with  a  long  spout  at  night,  when  the 
wasps  are  all  at  home,  and  a  p'ug  of  s<  f  c  paper 
or  rag  put  in  directly  after.      For  about  three 


minutes  there  is  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  nest, 
then  all  is  quiet,  and  it  may  be  safely  dug  out  or 
'eft  in  the  ground,  with  the  certainty  that  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble  in  that  quarter.  As 
the  turpentine  has  not  to  be  ignited,  it  can  be 
used  in  many  plaoes  where  the  old  squib  of  gun- 
powder and  sulphur  could  not.  Of  course  the 
positions  of  the  nests  are  marked  in  daylight  so 
as  to  be  easily  found  at  night.  G.  D.  T. 


SAVE  THE  SWALLOWS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  welcomed  your  plea  for  the  swallows  in 
The  Garden  of  the  .30'.h  ult.  May  I  suggest  to 
bird-lovers  that  we  can  all  help  the  swallows  by 
keeping  their  nests  free  from  sparrows'  encroach- 
ments. Some  house-martins  have  for  years  built 
under  the  eaves  in  a  corner  close  to  my  bedroom 
window.  List  Christmas  I  saw  grass  and  straw 
sticking  out  of  their  nest,  a  sure  sign  that 
sparrows  had  taken  possession.  I  poked  into 
the  nest  with  a  long  stick,  and  found  it  lined 
with  feathers,  moss,  and  a  small  ball  of  grey 
garn — such  snug  winter  quarters.  All  these  I 
got  out,  rather  wrecking  the  nest  in  my  efforts, 
but  to  my  joy  the  swallows  returned  this  spring, 
and  I  watched  them  building.  In  .June  I  was 
away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  and  on  my 
return  noticed  the  swallows  wheeling  round  the 
nest  uttering  sharp  cries.  I  soon  saw  a  pert 
little  sparrow  hop  out  of  their  nest.  This  was  a 
problem  for  the  masculine  mind  to  solve,  so  I 
reported  my  trouble  to  one  of  the  sterner  sex, 
who  speedily  shot  one  of  the  intruders.  Within 
two  hours  the  martins  were  back  in  their  nest 
again,  repairing  damages.  The  hen  has  laid 
eggs  there,  and  the  yourg  are  hatched,  and  every 
morning  I  hear  them  "  Cheep  and  twitter  twenty 
million  loves."  Still  one  must  watch,  as  sparrows 
have  before  now  pushed  the  unfledged  swallows 
from  the  nest  and  taken  possession  of  it  them- 
selves. Swallows  beaks  are  soft,  being  adapted 
for  catching  insects  on  the  wing,  so  they  are  no 
match  for  the  pugnacious,  sturdy  rparrow.  I 
have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  shot  every 
sparrow  that  built  on  his  property,  with  the 
result  that  whereas  when  he  began  fhe  campaign 
only  six  swallows  nests  were  built  on  his  roof, 
in  the  following  spring  he  counted  fifty  nests. 

A  Bird  lovbr. 


ROSES  DEFICIENT  IN  COLOUR. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  grow  Roses  for  exhibition,  and  although 
I  have  won  several  prizes  this  season  I  notice 
that  my  flowers  are  very  deficient  in  colour  in 
comparison  to  those  exhibited  by  others.  I  have, 
for  instance,  about  two  dozen  plants  of  Maman 
Coohet  on  half  standards  and  dwarfs,  which  have 
grown  splendidly,  and  are  now  covered  with 
dark  green  healthy-looking  foliage,  but  although 
the  blooms  are  large  enough,  they  are  very  pale, 
and  in  some  cases  a  dull  livid  colour.  Many  have 
double  centres,  and  nearly  all  open  very  slowly 
even  in  hot  forcing  weather,  and  some  fail  to 
open  at  all  but  gradually  rot  in  a  half  open  state, 
with  the  exception  of  one  tree,  which  has  had 
similar  treatment  to  the  others,  but  it  has  pale 
green  foliage  ;  indeed,  it  looks  almost  sickly,  like 
a  pot  plant  which  has  been  over-watered,  and 
from  this  plant  I  have  just  cut  a  lovely  bloom, 
perfect  in  colour,  shape,  and  size.  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Bessie  Brown,  and  some  of  the  pink 
and  rc<l  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  others  which  are 
poor  in  colour,  and  the  two  above  named  and 
White  Maman  Cochet  open  badly. 

My  garden  faces  south  and  is  protected  on  the 
north  and  east  by  walls.  The  soil  is  medium 
loam  about  2J  feet  thick  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel. 
All  the  trees,  varying  from  one  to  four  years  old, 
were  moved  la-^t  November  and  planted  in  well- 
trenched  grcund,  in  which  a  fairly  liberal 
quantity  tf  decajed  cow  manure  was  added, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  it  coming  in  contact 
with    the   roots.      The   surface    was    frequently 
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hoed  during  the  winter,  and  a  mulch  of  half- 
decayed  and  sweet  peat  moss  litter  was  added 
ia  March,  but  no  liquid  manure  was  given  until 
the  trees  were  well  covered  with  foliage  and  the 
buds  could  be  felt  or  seen,  and  then  it  was  only 
applied  after  rain  or  subsequent  to  a  thorough 
watering.  The  liquid  manure  was  made  in  the 
usual  way  by  putting  a  bushel  of  horse 
droppings  in  a  bag  in  a  large  cask  of  water,  and 
about  a  peck  of  soot.  This  was  given  well  diluted 
alternately  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  (loz.  to 
the  gallon)  or' a  sprinkling  of  Clay's. 

I  pruned  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  hard,  and 
the  Teas  to  good  sound  wood.  Should  you 
consider  that  too  rich  a  dietary  is  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  blooms  to  open  properly  and 
iheir  deficiency  in  colour,  would  you  advise  me 
to  add  lime,  or  would  it  be  best  to  leave  the 
plants  alone  and  apply  less  manure  next  spring  ? 
Or  can  you  suggest  any  other  cause  ?  The  books 
(especially  that  excellent  treatise  by  the  late 
Dean  Hole)   tell  us   to  manure  Rosea  liberally, 


memory.  We  went  to  the  Old  Rose  Narseries 
at  Clieshunt  on  a  sunny  Jane  day,  and  saw  there 
in  their  fresh  beauty  what  the  wise  men  of  the 
Rose  world  are  pleased  to  call  "garden"  Rises, 
that  is,  a  variety  or  hybrid,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  does  not  aspire  to  hold  high  festival  in  the 
little  box  at  the  exhibition,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  exhibitor  we  hope  will  never 
die.  The  exhibition  feeds  the  intense  desire 
to  do  better  than  one's  neighbour,  and  the 
man  who  looks  with  pride  upon  his  first 
prize  blooms  and  photographs  them  for  his 
heirs  to  hold  them  in  remembrance  has  Roses 
in  his  garden  in  profusion,  even  the  "glory" 
of  the  cottager,  though  it  may  possess  no  exhibi- 
tion merit. 

We  may  at  once  remove  any  impression  that 
the  previous  words  might  convey  by  stating  that 
Messrs.  Paul's  Rose  nurseries  contain  the  most 
general  collection.  There  are  exhibition  Roses  of 
the  newest  productions,  rare  species  and  hybrids 
that  the  world  seldom  hears  of,  and  hybrids  and 
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and  that  no  harm  can  accrue  if  the  manure  is 
properly  prepared,  or  if  liquid  manure  is  given 
the  first  season.  It  should  not  be  added  until 
the  foliage  is  well  developed,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  these  directions.  I 
should  be  very  grateful  for  your  advice. 

ROSABIAN. 
[We   hope   that    readers   will  give  our  carre- 
spondent  the  benefit  of  their  experience. — Ed.] 


THE  ROSE  NURSERIES  OF 
BRITAIN. 


I.— MESSRS.    PAUL    AND    SON, 
CHESHUNT. 

THE  Rose  nurseries  of  Britain  when  the 
queenly  flowers  are  in  the  full  flush 
of  their  summer  beauty  are  gardens 
of  Roses.  There  are  Roses  every- 
where, bushes,  hedges,  standards, 
and  even  lanes  of  flowers,  so 
beautiful  and  satisfying  that  a  visit  to 
^hese   perfumed    apres   js  always  a  pleasurable 


varieties  which  had  their  birti  in  this  flowery 
pleasant  valley.  The  work  of  hybridising,  for 
which  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Oeorge  Liing  Paul  is 
largely  responsible,  has  resulted  in  many  flowers 
which  will  scent  the  gardens  of  England  for 
generations.  Rosa  rugosa  repens  alba  is  a  dream 
of  large  starry  blooms  that  cover  the  Rugosa-like 
leaves.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  flowers 
were  open  on  that  June  day,  the  parent  plant 
covering  no  less  a  space  than  250  square  feet.  It 
is  a  joy  to  see  the  vigorous  shoots  covering  the 
soil  with  their  foliage  and  flowers,  but  when  the 
plant  is  grown  as  a  standard  its  trail  of  snowy 
petals  swing  gracefully  in  the  wind,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  recommend  it  to  be  grown  as  "a  half- 
standard  on  a  3  feet  stem." 

The  Tea  Rambler,  a  seedling  from  Crimson 
Rambler,  is  another  of  Messrs.  Paul's  acquisi- 
tions which  startled  the  Rose  world  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Tea  has  not  its  almost  painful 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  the  fresh  satiny 
petals,  which  open  out  into  quite  a  coppery 
shade,  passing  to  salmony  rose  with  aee,  have  a 
distinct  refinement  and  softnets.  The  shoots 
will  develop  a  length  of  12  feet  in  a  season,  and 
are  bent  with  the  weight  of  sweet  smelling 
blpoms.     A  weeping  standard  is  as  graceful  as 


anything  the  garden  can  present  in  the  height  of 
summer.     It  is  a  Rose  for  all  gardens. 

And  was  it  not  Messrs.  Paul  that  gave  us  Una, 
which  is  fairer  than  one  of  its  parents,  the  wild 
Rose  of  the  hedgerow,  and  stronger  and  freer  than 
the  peerless  Macrantha  ?  It  U  as  perfect  a 
garden  Rose  as  well  can  be,  the  flowers  creamy 
white,  with  a  suspicion  of  pink,  the  buds  quite 
yellow,  a  passing  from  one  bsauliful  tint  to 
another. 

A  brilliant  trio  is  composed  of  Th?  Lion,  Purple 
Eist,  and  the  WallSowe'-,  the  product  of  one 
seed-pot,  and  the  colour  tffect  is  extraordinary. 
The  Wallflower  Rimbler  is  perhaps  the  most 
profuse  in  bloom,  flowers  of  rosy  crimson  lining 
the  strong  shoots,  which  are  too  heavily 
burdened  to  swing  in  the  breeze,  a  perfect 
hedge  Rose  for  lighting  up  the  garden  in  June 
and  onward  with  an  almost  startlingly  intense 
colouring. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  more 
neglected  groups  of  Roses  are  taken  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  race. 
The  Moss,  Bourbon,  and  Mask 
Roses  have  been  hybridised,  .and 
the  new  Bourbon,  Mrs.  Allen 
Chandler,  is  a  distinct  advance.  It 
is  an  absolutely  pure  while  sport 
from  the  well  known  Bourbon  Rose 
raised  here,  Mrs.  Paul,  and  should 
be  grown  as  a  bush  to  make  a 
miss  of  white  on  the  out-kirts  of 
the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds.  It 
is  of  great  vigour,  a  sweet  pretty 
Bourbon  Rose  of  uncommon 
interest. 

Pillars  covered  with  Paul's  Car- 
mine Pillar  remind  us  of  Messrs. 
Paul's  work  in  the  past,  and  pro- 
bably no  single-flowered  climbing 
variety  has  been  more  planted  in 
English  gardens.  We  deplore  the 
short  life  of  the  beautiful  flowers, 
but  are  thankful  to  have  them  with 
us  for  even  a  day,  so  pure  and 
,,      ...  bright  is  the  colouring.    One  of  the 

>      "  more  distinct  of  Hybrid  Teas  raised 

recently  is  Lady  Battersea,  which 
was  shown  finely  by  the  raisers, 
Messrs.  Paul,  during  last  spring.  It 
is  an  excellent  Rose  for  forcing, 
and  has  also  great  value  for  massing 
in  the  open  garden. 

We  must  pass  to  the  other  new 
Roses  raised  here  with  a  briefer 
note  than  we  had  hoped  to  have 
given  them,  but  an  opportunity 
will  present  itself  at  some  future 
time  for  a  more  minute  description. 
The  sweet  rose-coloured  Cherry 
Ripe,  the  Bourbon  Snowdon,  the  flowersof  spotless 
purity  ;  Colour  Queen,  a  German  novelty,  Farben- 
kbnigin,  with  deeply  shaded  buds;  Royal  Scarlet, 
a  single  Rose,  but  as  brilliant  in  colouring  and 
effect  as  a  Henry  Jacoby  Geranium,  a  perfect 
little  Rose  for  massing  in  the  same  way  as 
Fabvier  should  be  used  ;  a  dainty  little  Hybrid 
Musk,  aptly  named  Snowstorm,  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  flake-like  flowers  ;  the  rambling  and 
now  well  known  Psyche,  and  the  Dandy,  a  pure 
Hybrid  Tea,  which  was  much  admired  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
is  a  seedling  from  Bardou  Job,  and  its  origin  is 
evident  in  the  soft  velvety  petal  of  the  purest 
maroon,  almost  the  colour  of  its  parent.  The 
flower  is  exquisitely  neat,  perfect  in  the  half- 
expanded  bud  stage  for  button-holes,  and  very 
fragrant.  Combined  with  these  virtues  is  a  strong 
almost  evergreen  foliage,  and  happily  the  flowers 
continue  to  expand  from  early  summer  until  the 
autumn. 

A  short  drive  from  the  nursery  at  the  back  of 
the  beautiful  old  Eliztbethan  house  is  one  of  the 
finest  fields  of  Hybrid  Teas  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  .^ee,  embracing  not  only  well  known 
hybrids,  but  those  of  recent  date.  Of  the  newer 
forms  we   noticed   superb   flowers   of  President 
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Carnot,  which  has  delicate  Rose  petals  of  great 
width  and  substance.  Marquise  Litta,  Mme.  E. 
Metz,  salmon  pink,  very  fine  in  all  ways,  and 
never  touched  with  mildew,  and  better-known 
hybrids  such  as  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  petals 
nieisuring  fully  6  inches  in  width  ;  Mme. 
Cadeau  Ramey,  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant, 
Mme.  Ravary,  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  which  was  alone  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  o£  such  pronounced  heauty. 
One  group  of  plants  had  no  less  than  500  ex- 
panded flowers,  a  sheet  of  purest  whit^,  and 
showing  that  this  Rose  is  not  only  of  great  excel- 
lence for  exhibition  but  also  for  massing  in  the 
garden. 

The  nursery  near  the  house  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  the  old  garden  Roses  which  scented  the 
gardens  of  our  forbears,  and  interesting  species 
and  varieties  which  are  rarely  seen  in  these  days 
of  Hybrids,  Teas,  and  Chinas.  In  one  place  we 
noticed  Clynophylla  plena,  close  to  the  Rugosa 
Rose  Thusnelda,  which  blooms  very  early,  and  has 
the  most  charming  of  blush  rose  shades.  It  has 
the  merit,  too,  of  flowering  throughmt  the 
summer.  A  beautiful  wichuraiana  Rose  is 
Ferdinand  Roussel,  the  flowers  covering  the 
glistening  foliage.  It  has  evidently  much  of  the 
Tea  blood  in  it.  Le  Progres,  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
should  be  made  note  of  for  its  beautiful  yellow 
colour,  as  rich  as  W.  Allen  Richardson,  and  very 
sweet ;  George  Laing  Paul,  crimson,  a  very  free 
garden  Rose;  Mme.  Durand,Pharisaer, Catherine 
Zeimet,  Aimee  Coohet,  a  lovely  pure  self  pink  ; 
Senateur  Belle,  Mme.  Paul  L6d^,  Konigin  Carola, 
Souvenir  de  Wm.  Robinson,  Mme.  J.  Phillipe, 
Mme  Jules  Gravereaux,  Venus,  Mme.  Antoine 
Mi.ri,  Triomphe  de  Pdrnet  Pere,  and  Perle  de 
Neige,  but  these  are  only  a  few  of  those  that 
should  be  recorded  in  the  notebook  of  the 
rosarian. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  a  nursery  so 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction  as  this, 
the  Roses  of  a  bygone  age  with  the  most  recent 
of  novelties,  and  sweetness  suffering  little  in 
compirison.  Here  are  masses  of  the  Hybrid 
Chinas,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal  and  Mme  Liurette 
Messimy,  and  a  hundred  other  good  garden 
Roses,  grouped  in  a  way  that  it  is  possible  to 
gauge  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  when 
planted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  Rose  garden. 
A  summer  day  spent  among  the  Roses  at  Cheshunt 
is  a  day  well  spent. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


LAYERING    CAENATIONS. 

IN  order  to  bring  the  wood  to  that  degree 
of  hardness  when  it  is  fit  to  be 
layered,  the  plants  should  have  full 
exposure  when  they  have  done  blooming. 
At  all  times  during  the  summer  the 
plants  should  have  a  free  circulation  of  air 
among  them,  and  the  act  of  shading  the  flowers 
for  exhibition  does  not  prevent  this.  The  aim, 
then,  of  the  propagator  should  be  to  secure 
ripened  wood.  Let  it  be  remembered  there  is  a 
happy  medium  as  aSecting  the  condition  of 
the  wood,  or,  as  the  Carnation  grower  terms 
it,  the  "grass"  for  layering;  it  should  neither 
be  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  though  I  would  rather 
have  it  somewhat  hard  than  too  soft.  There  is 
no  ripening  process  better  than  a  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Layering  can  commence  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  July,  provided  the  grass  be  fit.  Care  should 
bo  taken  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball  of  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  be  layered  a  day 
or  two  before  the  operation  is  performed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  after  the  layers  are  made 
the  plant  can  be  watered  only  through  a  fine  rose 
watering-pot,  and  if  the  ball  of  soil  be  dry,  the 
layers  will  be  weakened.  If  after  a  plant  is 
layered  I  have   reason    to   think   it   is  suffering 
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from  dryness  at  the  root,  I  stand  the  pot  in  a  pail 
of  water  deep  enough  for  it  nearly  to  reach  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  so  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil. 
Care  being  taken  that  the  soil  about  the  roots 
is  thoroughly  moist,  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry, 
the  layers  are  trimmed  ready  for  layering  by 
removing  the  lower  leaves  and  shortening  the 
ends  of  the  others  ;  then  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  the  old  soil  is  removed  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  or  3  inches  and  its  place  filled  with  a 
good  sandy  compost,  not  too  stiff;  fine  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  good  quantity  of  sand  are  very 
suitable,  and  then  the  plant  is  ready  for  layering. 
The  process  of  layering  consists  in  piercing 
through  the  shoot  of  a  Carnation  just  above  the 
joint  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife — a  penknife  with 
the  blade  sharpened  on  both  sides  is  best,  and 
then  drawing  it  out  at  the  back  of  the  shoot  by 
means  of  a  downward  cut,  thus  half  severing  it 
from  the  plant.  In  doing  this  a  kind  of  tongue 
or  nib  is  formed  ;  this  is  cut  back  to  the  joint, 
and  then  the  layer  is  gently,  but  firmly,  pressed 
down  into  the  soil  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
peg.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of  practice.  A 
skilful   man  can  put  down  the  layers  of  several 


hundreds  of  plants  in  pota  during  a  day  of  ten 
hours  provided  the  plants  are  prepared  for  him. 
If  the  wood  is  in  good  condition,  a  return  of  at 
least '90  per  cent,  of  well-rooted  layers  may  be 
looked  for. 

The  normal  increase  of  a  plant  in  a,  good 
season  is  five ;  in  bad  seasons  only  three.  This 
is  a  mean  average,  but  it  is  well  known  some 
plants  produce  more  grass  than  others.  The 
earlier  layers  can  be  laid  down,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  root  quickly.  Layers  put  down  at 
the  end  of  July  and  early  in  August  may  be 
expected  to  root  in  four  or  five  wetks  ;  those  put 
down  in  September  require  a  longer  time. 

Sometimes  the  shoots  which  can  be  layered  are 
so  high  up  on  a  plant  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  others  without  danger  of 
breaking  them  off.  To  meet  this  diflieulty,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  fill  a  small  pot,  from  which 
the  bottom  has  been  removed,  with  soil,  so  that 
the  layering  pegs  may  pass  through  it  into  the 
soil  in  the  big  pot  below.  These  pots  should  be 
kept  upright,  and  an  oyster  shell  or  piece  of 
broken  crock  placed  upon  the  surface  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  work  of  layering  completed,  a 
sprinkling  should  be  given  through  a  fine  rose 
watering-pot,  and  the  pots  be  sheltered  from  hot 
sunshine  until  the  layers  begin  to  root ;  then  they 
may  be  fully  exposed. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  plants  in  pota  for 
layering  is  obvious.  The  plants  are  under  much 
better  control,  the  wood  is  better  ripened,  layer- 
ing can  be  done  under  cover  in  bad  weather,  and 
the  layers  root  more  quickly  in  the  pots  than  in 
the  open  ground.  Further,  if  heavy  autumnal 
rains  set  in,  which  tend  to  hinder  the  rooting  of 
the  layers,  the  pots  can  be  taken  under  shelter. 
It  is  a  practice  with  raisers  of  new  varieties  to 
test  their  seedlings  thoroughly  in  the  open 
ground,  and  then  lift  the  plants  and  place  them 
in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  layering.  R. 


THE  GLADIOLI. 
It  certainly  goes  without  saying  that  the  Gladioli 
are  among  the  finest  of  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  flowering  plants.  Rich,  varied  and  good 
in  colour,  they  only  require  to  be  well  dealt  with 
to  ensure  the  best  results.  Their  cultivation  is 
well  known  to  those  amateurs  who  take  a  keen 
interest  in  these  showy  and  beautiful  plants. 
But,  while  the  usual  or  orthodox  way  of  growing 
a  few  of  t^ese  plants  in  the  border  is  well  under- 
stood, it  does  not  follow  that  anything  like  the 
best  results  are  secured  from  year  to  year.  In 
common  with  not  a  few  other  things  that  could 
be  named,  the  genus  Gladiolus  is  singularly 
benefited  by  fresh  ground,  and  in  particular  by 
being  planted  on  this  for  the  first  time.  Here, 
however,  a  drawback  is  liable  to  crop  up,  and, 
should  the  new  soil  be  light  or  such  as  has  been 
down  to  pasture  for  some  time,  the  chances  are 
that  wireworms  will  be  present  in  either  large  or 
small  numbers.  When  a  choice  selection  or 
collection  is  about  to  be  planted,  the  importance 
of  having  land  quite  free  from  such  a  pest  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Hence  it  will  be  well  to 
anticipate  the  coming  crop,  and  so  arrange 
matters  previously  that  the  plants  now  under 
notice  are  not  really  being  planted  on  maiden 
soil.  Naturally,  nothing  is  better  than  this  if 
the  land  enjoys  perfect  immunity  from  the  larvaj 
mentioned.  Of  suitable  soils,  a  rather  holding 
or  slightly  clayey  loam  will  be  found  to  promote 
the  greatest  vigour,  and  particularly  when  the 
preparation  is  of  the  right  kind. 

Autumn  digging — or  rather,  by  way  of  prefer- 
ence, trenching — should  always  be  indulged  in, 
working  in  the  heavy  supplies  of  manure  at  one 
spit  deep,  and  leaving  the  upper  surface  to  be 
pulled  down  by  wind  and  weather  in  due  course. 
During  frosty  weather,  or  such  weather  as  will 
permit  of  the  land  being  walked  upon  with 
impunity,  sewage  refuse  may  be  carted  or 
harrowed  on  the  surface  and  spread,  likewise  a 
good  dressing  of  bone-meal  or  of  lime  to  be 
worked  down  gradually.     This   may  finally  be 
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worked  in  with  the  fork  or  at  planting  time,  and 
with  such  care  good  spikes  in  plenty  should 
follow  in  due  course.  Possibly  such  or  similar 
ca,re  has  been  bestowed  on  this  valuable  race  of 
plants  over  and  over  again,  and  it  must  needs  be 
if  the  spikes  are  to  attain  full  development.  In 
the  more  heavy  class  of  soil  it  is  ofDen  necessary 
to  surround  the  corms  with  sharp  sand  or  grit, 
so  that  an  early  rooting  may  be  encouraged,  and 
equally  that  the  root- fibres  be  preserved.  In  the 
lighter  and  sandy  soils  this  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary, and  rather  than  make  preparations  to  this 
end  measures  have  to  be  adopted  by  which  the 
soil  is  retained  in  as  cool  a  condition  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose,  more  or  less,  fresh  cow  manure 
is  deeply  buried  in  the  soil  below  the  corms,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  enriching  it,  but  to  assist 
that  uniformly  cool  condition  below  ground  that 
so  much  contributes  to  the  general  success  in 
times  of  great  heat  and  continued  drought.  As 
to  progress  in  these  plants,  and  especially  in  the 
perfecting  both  of  spike  and  blossom,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  the  strain  of  cross-breeds 
known  as  gandavensis  has  reached  the  highest 
beauty.  Indeed,  in  such  self  colours  as  salmon, 
salmon-scarlet,  the  true  scarlets,  and  some 
others,  this  would  appear  true,  while  in  such  as 
white  and  yellow  shades  there  would  appear  still 
room  for  work  and  improvement.  The  race  or 
section  of  these  plants,  however,  that  is  each 
year  drawing  more  attention  to  itself  is  that 
known  as  the  Lemoinei  group,  a  set  characterised 
by  greater  hardihood,  and  embracing  a  variety 
of  colour  unknown  in  the  other  section.  The 
hooded  character  of  the  flowers,  too,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  attractive  feature  of  these  kinds. 
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HELONIOPSIS    BREVISCAEPA. 

THIS  is  a  pretty,  low-growing  plant 
introduced  from  Japan,  having 
small  leaves  and  racemes  of  almost 
squill-like  flowers.  It 
does  not  grow  more 
than  6  inches  to 
8  inches  high,  and  produces  tufted 
leaves  and  racemes  of  palest 
lilac,  or  almost  vchite,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  This  Heloniopsis  is 
quite  hardy,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  growers  of  ha.rdy 
spring  -  flowering  plants.  This 
species  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on 
March  14  last,  and  was  then 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
floral  committee. 


indeed  can  hardly  exist.  But  even  where 
there  may  be  an  abundance  of  water,  very 
much  of  its  usefulne.«s  depends  upon  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  utilised.  Where 
with  plenty  of  water  there  is  constant  pressure 
and  the  hose  can  be  always  in  use,  great 
things  in  the  direction  of  supplying  needful 
moisture  can  be  done.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  water  has  to  be  carried  by  tubs  or  cans, 
and  often  long  distances  to  moisten  crops, 
then  is  the  labour  most  arduous  ;  indeed,  is 
of  the  heaviest  which  gardeners  are  called 
upon  to  undertake.  Waterings  that  are  of  a 
mere  surface  kind  do  little  or  no  good.  They 
may  give  to  vegetation  a  temporary  stimulus 
and  help  to  generate  roots  which  come  to  the 
surface  in  search  of  moisture.  But  mere 
surface  waterings  soon  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  hot  parching  sunshine,  so  that 
the  latter  case  of  the  plants  is  very  often 
worse  than  the  first.  It  may  well  be  asked 
whether  as  a  matter  of  cultural  policy  water- 
ing in  such  case  had  not  better  be  omitted 
altogether.  If  soil  has  been,  as  all  soils 
should  be,  deeply  worked,  it  is  far  wiser  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  go  down  deep  in  search 
of  such  moisture  as  the  lower  soil  still  affords, 
and  this,  too,  out  of  reach  of  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  rather  than  to  attract  them 
to  remain  near  the  surface  by  sparse  water- 
ings that  are  so  soon  dried  up.  Whilst  there 
are  other  good  reasons  why  plants  prefer  deep 
soil  to  that  which  is  shallow  worked,  none 
have  greater  force  than  is  found  in  the 
capacity  of  roots  to  go  deep  down  in  search 
of  moisture,  and  find  it,  too,  when  the  surface 
soil  is  parched  and  dry.  All  experience  also 
favours  the  contention  that  one  thorough 
soaking  of  the  soil  is  far  more  beneficial  than 
are  several  mere  surface  waterings.  When 
soil  hasobeen  deeply  saturated  it  is  not 
difficult  to  help  to  the  retention  of  the 
moisture  by  surfacings  with  litter  or  manure, 
or  even  with  dry,  loose  soil,  as  this  latter, 


even  if  affording  no  plant  nutriment  as 
manure,  will  at  least  act  as  a  mulch  in  inter- 
cepting the  strong  rays  of  sunshine,  and  thus 
prevent  rapid  evaporation.  Although  it  is 
generally  held  that  leaves  have  considerable 
capacity  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, yet  let  the  air  be  ever  so  hot  and  dry 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  leafage  will  remain 
firm  and  fresh  when  roots  find  moisture. 
When  both  air  and  soil  are  dry,  then  leafage 
suffers  materially.  Still,  it  is  relatively  easier 
to  supply  moisture  to  roots  than  to  leafage, 
as  soil  may  be  made  to  retain  this  water  lor 
some  time,  whilst  leafage  dries  rapidly.  But 
even  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  a'suruing  that 
nights  are  of  the  ordinary  character,  noduubt 
considerable  moisture  is  absorbed  from  the 
air  by  leafage  then,  as  there  is  always  some 
modicum  of  humidity  available,  as  is  evident 
by  the  way  in  which  ffagging  leafage  will 
revive  so  soon  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
withdrawn.  But  whilst  plants  do  derive 
benefit  from  atmospheric  humidity  more  or 
less,  it  is  certain  that  all  derive  very  material 
benefit  from  soil  moisture.  It  is  from  the 
soil  and  through  the  agency  of  roots  alone 
that  plant  food  is  obtained,  and  we  know 
that  such  food  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  minute  roots  hairs,  in  a  highly 
soluble  form,  which  is  practically  as  liquid, 
so  that  where  soil  is  very  dry,  not  only  water, 
but  food  is  denied  to  plants.  That  roots 
have  a  remarkable  searching  power  and  can 
find  moisture  where  none  is  apparent  to 
human  vision  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  that  respect  or 
more  wonderful  than  is  the  way  in  which 
huge  trees  continue  to  leaf  and  grow  year 
after  year,  even  though  the  soil  about  them 
be  hard  baked,  impervious,  and  apparently 
dry  as  dust.  That  condition  of  soil  is  often 
found  in  avenues,  or  woods,  or  where  clumps 
of  trees  are  dense,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  moisture.       B. 


WATERING. 

WHEN  seasons  are 
of  the  ordinary 
mixed  character 
and  showers 
alternate  with 
sunshine,  the 
grave  need  there  is  for  having 
plenty  of  water  at  disposal  does 
not  present  itself.  When,  how- 
ever, month  after  month  passes 
away,  and  in  place  of  showers, 
cold  nights  or  dry  harsh  winds 
alternate  with  hot,  parching 
sunshine,  then  is  it  found 
that  without  liberal  waterings 
crops    cannot    thrive,     and 
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SPRAYING  POTATOES  TO  PREVENT 
DISEASE.— The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
a  preparation  of  copper  sulphate  and 
lime,  and  is  not  expensive.  It  has 
been  stated  that  spraying  on  a  large 
scale  will  cost  from  la.  6d.  to  lOi.  per 
acre.  Small  garden  plots  may  proportionately 
cost  a  little  more,  but  to  be  really  effeotire  in 
saving  a  crop  it  is  necessary  that  the  spraying 
should  be  done  in  time;  it  must,  in  fact,  be  used 
as  a  preventive,  beginning  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  July,  and  repeat  once  at  least  in 
August.  To  be  effactive  the  mixture  should  be 
properly  prepared,  and  to  ensure  this  it  is  better 
to  purchase  the  mixture  from  the  manufacturing 
chemist,  who  has  machinery  for  grinding  and 
mixing.  It  is  usually  sold  in  tins  or  kegs  at  a 
moderate  price,  with  full  instructions  for  use 
upon  various  crops.  If  used  as  a  preventive  a 
weaker  solution  may  eufiSoe.  This  mixture  may 
be  used  upon  any  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
fungus. 

Planting  Bulbs  in  Oraas. — Even  in  summer 
time,  when  the  garden  is  full  of  flowers,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  gardener  to  look  forward  and 
make  preparations  for  another 
year,  and  those  who  wish  for 
a  good  display  of  Daffodils  and 
other  spring  flowers  next  year 
must  soon  think  about  planting, 
for  now  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  the  better.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  gives  a  good 
idea  of  how  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  grass  land,  in  some 
wild  comer  of  the  garden  where 
they  produce  delightful  effects 
in  spring  time.  There  are  in 
many  gardens  waste  places  that 
might  be  greatly  beautified  by 
the  planting  of  a  few  bulbs.  Or 
what  more  beautiful  garden  pic- 
ture can  there  be  than  an  old 
orchard,  with  bulbs  planted  in 
drifts  between  the  trees,  when 
both  bulbs  and  fruit  trees  are  in 
flower.  It  is  important  to  plant  carefully,  other- 
wise the  best  effdct  will  not  be  secured.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  best  way  to  plant  bulbs  is 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  in  long  drifts,  some- 
thing in  the  way  that  leaves  are  blown  into 
drifts  along  road  edges.  For  guidance  in 
planting  s-ticks  might  be  placed  at  the  ends  of 
each  drift  and  ropes  laid  to  show  the  outside  of 
the  drifts,  then  two  or  three  bulbs  placed  into  a 
spade  -  out  made  within  the  ropes.  Or  the 
lines  could  be  marked  with  a  little  whiting  and 
water  with  a  tennis  court  marker.  If  the  whole 
turf  is  not  raised  the  spade  should  make  two 
cuts,  then  a  V  of  turf  and  earth  lifted  would 
make  a  space  to  take  two  or  three  or  more  bulbs 
according  to  size.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  plant 
bulbs  informally,  and  not  easy  to  explain  how  to 
avoid  regularity.  Oae  way  is  to  throw  the  bulbs 
on  the  ground  and  plant  them  exactly  where 
they  fall.  The  middle  of  the  group  or  drift 
should  always  be  planted  thickest ;  the  inner 
d  its  on  the  diagram  will  show  what  is  meant. 
D.ffjdils  have  a  poisonous  quilily,  and  are 
generally  avoided  by  cattle  in  pastures,  but  the 
dried  leaves  in  hay  are  harmless. 

Summer  Pruning. — This  is  a  large  business  if 
fully  carried  out,  and  should  be  applied  not  only 
to  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  but  also  to  Rasp- 
berries and  bush  fruits.  The  thinning  of  the 
young  wood  of  bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  will 
for  the  most  part  be  completed,  or,  at  least,  be 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

well  on  the  way.  Red  Currants  are  often  on 
some  soils  attacked  by  aphides,  and  if  the  summer 
pruning  is  done  before  the  insects  spread  over  the 
bushes  a  clearance  can  easily  be  made  and  the 
fruit  assisted  to  ripen  at  the  same  time.  The 
flies  always  appear  on  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  first,  and  work  downwards,  and  if  the 
summer  pruning  is  d  me  before  the  attack  is  fully 
developed  not  much  harm  will  follow,  as  the 
insects  will  be  removed  on  the  prunings  and 
burnt.  If  not  already  done,  the  young  canei  of 
Rispberries  should  be  thinned  at  once,  removing, 
of  course,  the  weakest,  but  leaving  enough  of  the 
best-placed  canes  for  next  year's  crop.  Plums 
on  walls  and  pyramids  should  be  pruned  now, 
shortening  the  shoots  left,  after  a  selection  has 
been  made  for  laying  in  a  vacant  place,  to  four 
leaves.  It  is  not  often  that  Plums  make  much 
growth  after  July  unless  they  are  cut  hard  back. 
Usually  the  crop  of  fruit  steadies  the  growth,  and 
the  leaders  and  other  shoots  left  for  nailing  in 
form  sufficient  outlets  for  energy.  We  usually 
begin  upon  the  Pears  and  Apples  towards  the 
end  of  July.  By  that  time  the  growth  is  getting 
firm,  and  if  the  trees  are  carrying  any  crop  at 
all,  the  growing  force,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  will 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING  GENERAL   METHOD   OF   PLVNTINO   BtTLES   IN   GRA.SS   IN 
LONG   DRIFTS. 
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be  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
In  leaving  four  or  five  buds  or  leaves  there  is  still 
some  openings  for  the  sap  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
bottom  buds  will  not  break  into  growth,  and  they 
also  are  building  up  fertility,  and  some  of  the 
lower  buds  will  become  flower-buds  in  the  future. 
The  Morello  Cherry  is  treated  after  the  manner 
of  Peaches  on  walls,  the  crop  being  formed  on 
the  young  wood  of  the  previous  year.  At  this 
season  surplus  shoots  are  removed,  and  the 
remainder  nailed  or  tied  in.  Morello  Cherries 
are  sadly  subject  to  black  fly,  but,  if  taken  in 
time,  this  may  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  dipping  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  in  an  insecticide. 

Watering  Outside  in  Summer. — The  beginner 
very  often  makes  mistakes  in  watering.  He  is 
told  to  give  a  good  soaking,  but  the  term  is 
difficult  to  define,  and  many  fail  to  grasp  its 
meaning.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  flood  the 
site  on  which  the  plants  are  growing,  so  that  all 
the  roots  may  be  made  moist ;  but  this  is  often  a 
heavy  business,  and  he  may  reasonably  avk  if 
there  is  any  alternative  course.  There  are  several 
alternatives,  and  the  best,  if  we  want  to  save 
labour  in  summer,  is  to  deepen  and  improve  the 
land  in  winter  and  work  in  manure.  No  land  is 
worth  much  for  gardening  purposes  till  it  has  been 
broken  up  at  least  2  fet*^!  deep,  and  mide  suitable 
for  the  roots  to  work  in.  If  the  sub-soil  is  bad, 
break  it  up  and  manure,  but  leave  it  there  to 
improve,  which  it   will  do  if  well   brol^en  apd 


the  air  permitted  to  enter  it.  Another  alter- 
native method  is  to  mulch,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
place  a  layer  of  manure  on  the  surface.  This  is  a 
great  help  in  a  dry  time.  And  if  the  manure 
supply  is  too  limited,  which  often  happens,  then 
u%e  the  hoe  or  the  small  fork  to  secure  a  couple  of 
inches  of  loose  soil.  Very  often  hoeing  is  better 
than  watering,  especially  if  the  water  is  given  in 
driblets  on  the  surface.  Whoever  has  a  dry  hard 
soil,  and  the  plants  starving  and  stunted,  should 
think  this  matter  over,  and  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trenching  and  manuring 
should  be  well  done. 

Layering  Carnations. — July  and  August  are 
the  months  for  layering  Carnations  and  similar 
plants.  The  knife  must  be  sharp,  and  the  hand 
which  uses  it  should  have  delicacy  of  touch,  so  as 
to  make  the  upward  incision  through  the  joint  in 
the  right  manner,  without  doing  too  much  or  too 
little.  These  are  important,  but  to  ensure  com- 
plete success  small  mounds  of  gritty  soil  should 
be  placed  round  each  plant,  into  which  the  layers 
should  be  firmly  fixed  with  wire  or  wooden  pegs. 
It  is  usual  to  shorten  the  ends  of  the  grass,  and 
the  soil  round  the  layers  must  be  kept  reasonably 
moist.  For  propagating  pur- 
poses it  is  better  to  plant  enough 
Carnations  of  each  kind  for  stock 
purposes  in  a  reserve  bed,  where 
the  plants  will  not  be  so  crowded 
as  they  usually  are  when  used 
to  fill  beds  in  the  lawn  or  in 
groups  in  the  border.  Any  shoots 
which  cannot  easily  be  layered 
may  be  taken  off  and  used  as 
cuttings,  inserting  them  in  sandy 
soil  under  hand  -  lights.  The 
young  wood  for  layering  should 
be  ina  medium  condition, neither 
too  old  nor  yet  too  soft.  When 
the  right  joint  for  operating  on 
has  been  selected,  strip  off  the 
bottom  leaves,  make  the  incision 
in  a  slanting  direction  through 
the  joint,  so  that  the  opening 
comes  on  the  layer  side  and, 
when  pegged  down,  will  be  partially  open.  This 
arrests  the  sap  when  descending  in  its  usual 
course,  granular  matter  is  formed,  and  roots 
emitted  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  The 
plants  can  be  moved  in  October  or  when  ready. 

Budding  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Thorns,  Almonds, 
tt-c. — The  art  and  success  of  budding,  to  a  large 
extent,  consist  in  selecting  the  right  time,  and  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  culture  given  to  the 
stocks.  If  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  weather  hot 
and  dry  there  will  be  many  failures.  So  well  is 
this  understood  by  good  rosarians  that  the  land 
for  the  stocks  is  heavily  manured  and  the 
surface  mulched,  so  that  the  young  growths  of  the 
standard  Briars,  which  are  the  most  difficult  to 
work,  are  well  grown  and  retain  their  elasticity 
for  some  time.  When  the  stocks  are  in  the  right 
condition  and  the  bark  works  freely,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  budding  if  the  wood  from  which 
the  buds  are  taken  is  in  the  best  and  most  elastic 
condition  also.  When  the  young  wood  is  dry  and 
hard  it  is  better  to  wait  till  a  change  comes  in 
the  weather,  or  give  the  stocks  a  good  soaking  of 
water  to  hasten  and  stimulate  the  circulation,  and 
when  this  takes  place  begin  budding.  Every 
exhibitor  must  bud  Roses,  simply  because  he  will 
want  the  flowers  from  the  maiden  plants  as  well 
as  from  the  cut-backs.  Very  often  the  maiden 
plants  produce  the  finest  blooms,  and  they  also 
come  later ;  therefore,  whoever  hopes  to  get 
success  E^t  the  sl^ows  nius(  bud  as  w^ll  as  bu.y. 
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The  procesa  of  budding  is  very  simple.  The 
budding-knife  is  drawn  in  a  straight  line  up  the 
upper  side  of  the  branch,  beginning  near  the 
stem,  and  running  up  about  2  inches.  A  trans- 
verse cut  is  made  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
upper  bud.  In  all  eases  the  knife  only  penetrates 
the  outer  bark,  without  disturbing  the  cambium 
or  inner  bark.  The  ivory  or  bone  handle  of  the 
budding-knife  will  lift  the  bark,  when  the  bud 
can  be  glided  in  and  pushed  home.  The  tying 
material  may  consist  of  ratBa  or  worsted  or  cotton, 
and  the  wood  should  be  covered  and  the  bud 
Srmly  bound  in  position.  The  selection  of 
the  buds  should  really  be  done  before  the 
stocks  are  opened.  The  essential  points  are 
plump  buds  with  enough  elasticity  in  the  bud 
lo  permit  of  the  extraction  of  the  wood  without 
injury  to  the  "  eye  "  or  centre  of  the  bud.  There 
ia  no  advantage  in  having  a  very  large  shield  of 
birk.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  enough,  with 
the  bud  placed  in  the  centre.  Do  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  budding  in  showery  weather  and 
dull,  sunless  days  ;  mornings  and  evenings  also 
can  be  utilised.  Bad  the  standard  Briars  first  and 
the  dwarfs  later,  as  moist  bark  can  always  be 
found  by  removing  a  little  soil  at  the  base.  The 
curious  in  suoli  matters  may  be  interested  in 
budding  two  or  more  varieties  on  one  stock,  but 
they  should  be  of  equal  growth. 

Weeping  Trees. — These  on  the  lawn  or  near 
its  margin  always  give  character  to  a  place. 
There  is  much  variety  among  them  now.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  are  the  Weeping  Birch 
{Young's  variety).  Weeping  Elm,  Lime  White 
Weeping,  Cherry  Weeping  Mahaleb,  Weeping 
Ash,  Beech  Purple  Weeping,  and  the  Weeping 
Willows  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  or  near  water. 
The  trees  should  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  tall 
standards  and  planted  in  good  soil. 

Winter  Sphiach  — Very  few  sow  enough  winter 
Spinach,  and  waste  the  seeds  by  sowing  too 
thickly.  If  the  ground  has  been  freshly  dug 
over,  time  should  be  given  to  settle  or  some 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  treading  or  rolling, 
as  the  plants  stand  the  winter  best  in  rather  firm 
ground.  If  the  ground  from  which  early  Potatoes 
are  lifted  was  properly  prepared  last  winter. 
Spinach  may  be  sown  upon  it,  after  giving  a 
dressing  of  soot  lightly  forked  in.  Draw  drills 
1  foot  apart  and  1  inch  deep,  and  thin  the  plants 
when  large  enough  to  6  inches  apirt.  It  is  wise 
to  make  at  least  two  sowings,  the  first  between 
July  20  and  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
second  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  last 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  be  exceedingly 
valuable  in  spring.  The  prickly  seeded  variety 
is  mostly  sown,  but  once  running  short  of  seed 
of  the  prickly  kind,  I  sowed  the  round-leaved 
variety,  and  it  did  very  well.  I  sometimes  think 
in  this  and  other  respects  we  are  too  much  bound 
up  in  precedent.  The  same  idea  occurs  anent 
winter  Onions ;  the  books  say  sow  Tripoli  or 
Lisbon  Onions  for  winter,  but  other  sorts  do 
equally  well.  Many  years  ago  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  Onion  maggot  I  commenced  sowing 
White  Spanish,  James'  Keeping,  and  other 
kinds  of  Onions  in  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
found  it  answered.  Now  we  generally  sow 
Onions  in  boxes  under  glass  in  January,  and 
plant  out  when  ready,  and  only  sow  Onion.s 
outside  for  drawing  young. 

Gooseherries  for  Dessert. — Small  Gooseberries 
are  not  cared  for  much.  The  large  ones,  when 
well  ripened,  are  superior,  ai.d,  what  is  most 
important,  retain  their  flavour  longer  after  they 
are  ripe,  but  it  is  essential,  to  obtain  good 
flavour,  that  the  bush  should  be  summer  pruned, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  young  wood  should 
be  thinned  in  time  to  let  the  sunshine  in  to  ripen 
the  fruit.  This  at  the  same  time  ripens  the 
wood,  so  that,  no  matter  how  trained,  the  trees 
always  bear  well.  The  following  dozen  are  all 
good  for  dessert:  Pitmaston  Greengage,  White- 
■  mith,     Industry,    Leader,     Speedwell,    Venus, 


Green  Gascoigue,  Keen's  Seedling,  Ironmonger, 
Broom  Girl,  Crown  Bob,  Warrington,  and  Keep- 
sake. Every  fruit  tree  grower  stocks  the  best 
Gooseberries  now,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble 
to  get  them. 

Gooseberries  for  Exhibition. — Size  and  weight 
aloneare  considered  in  this  class,  and  though  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  cultivation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  largest  and  heaviest  fruiting  varieties 
should  be  grown.  Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit 
to  a  big  Gooseberry  exhibitor.  His  bushes  were 
models  of  thinning  and  training,  and  under  each 
bush  were  pans  of  water,  so  that  vapour  might 
constantly  rise  among  the  berries.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  exhibition  varieties:  Dan's  Mistake, 
Flixtonia,  Slaughterman,  Telegraph,  London, 
Drill,  Catherina,  King  of  Trumps,  Freedom,  and 
Antagonist. 

Nepeta  Mussini. — Might  I  suggest  that  some 
day  you  find  a  few  spare  lines  in  your  "  Garden- 
ing for  Beginners' "  page  to  notice  a  plant  which 
I  think  amateurs  neglect — Nepeta  violacea?  1 
cannot  claim  any  credit  for  possessing  it.  My 
florist  made  a  mistake,  but  having  got  it  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  it.  It  blooms  nearly  all  summer, 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  blue,  is  always  neat  and 
tidy,  never  suffers  from  insects,  ia  easy  to 
increase  by  division  but  does  not  become  a 
weed,  and  is  very  good  for  cutting  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  things  one 
can  grow.  Sprays  arranged  in  vases  with  white 
Pinks  form  a  charming  table  decoration.  People 
who  scoff  at  plants  which  require  no  coddling 
may  call  this  a  weed,  but  we  amateurs  want 
plants  which  will  look  after  themselves.  The 
bees  are  very  fond  of  this  Nepeta.  — Or.ivEK  T. 
Bryant.  [The  plant  meant  is  probably  Nepeta 
Mussini,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  and  is  figured  in 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  923.  Very  free  growing,  it  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  old  walls  and  such-like  places, 
where  it  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long  time 
during  the  summer.  In  the  border,  also,  it 
makes  a  neat,  bushy  plant  under  1  foot  high, 
covered  with  a  long  succession  of  flowers. — Ed.] 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ROS  ES.— Look  over  Ayrshire,  cluster,  and  single 
Roses  going  out  of  bloom,  cutting  out  spent 
flowering  shoots  and  weak  growths.  Secure 
strong  shoots  to  their  supports,  and  give  a 
heavy  syringing  with  an  approved  insecticide  to 
destroy  aphis  and  red  spider,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
for  caterpillars.  Many  of  the  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Noisettes, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  also  be 
benefited  by  similar  treatment  as  to  pruning  and  cleaning, 
and  if  dry  apply  water  copiously  and  feed  liberally,  thus 
encouraging  the  production  of  a  full  autumnal  crop  of 
bloom. 

Nymph^as.— These  are  now  at  their  best.  Go  over 
them  occasionally  to  pick  out  dead  blooms  and  decaying 
and  damaged  leaves,  and  keep  the  ponds  free  of  weeds. 
I  tlnd  goldfish,  especially  the  golden  auk,  excellent  for 
keeping  down  Confervro  in  stagnant  water,  for  they  keep 
the  surface  constantly  agitated,  but  have  the  drawback  of 
causing  clear  water  to  become  dark.  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon  is  a  beautiful  water  plant,  but  avoid  planting  it 
in  Nymphaea  ponds,  for  it  seeds  and  germinates  so  freely 
that  it  soon  overruns  the  whole,  and  becomes  a  pest. 
Plant  it  either  in  a  pond  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  aquatics  which  associate  and  harmonise  better  with 
it  than  Water  Lilies  do.  Pull  out  the  decayed  spathes  of 
Richardias.    They  form  noble  groups  in  shallow  water. 

The  Rock  Gardes  is  now  gay  with  its  varied  occu- 
pants. Keep  all  quite  clean,  tolerating  neither  weeds, 
decayed  blooms,  nor  foliage,  and  attend  to  the  various 
requirements  of  the  plants  in  watering,  shading,  (fee. 

The  Wild  Garden. —Strong-growing  subjects  will 
require  copious  supplies  of  water  at  this  season  to  keep 
up  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  to  build  up  strong 
growths,  bulbs,  or  crowns,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  another 
year  .A.t  alternate  waterings  give  good  doses  of  liquid 
manure  or  an  occasional  dressing  of  artificial  manure  and 
rich  mulchings.  Grub  up  coarse  weeds  and  grasses,  and 
run  the  scythe  lightly  over  the  rougher  portions  now  and 
then,  but  do  not  aim  at  the  trimness  so  essential  on  lawns 
and  parterres  adjoiDing  the  dwelling.     At  the  same  time 


maintain  order  and  cleanliness  everywhere.  If  treated  on 
natural  lines  this  part  of  a  garden  is  very  interesting  over 
a  long  season. 

Bamboos. — Most  of  the  Bamboos  that  have  flowered  so 
freely  this  year  are  again  brightening  up  and  assuming  a 
more  cheerful  green  aspect.  B.  Simoni  has  presented  a 
brown  and  withered  appearance  here  for  some  time,  hut 
even  it  at  last  has  a  shimmer  of  green  over  it.  Brench 
with  water  occasionally. 

Conifers. —  Free-growing  single  specimens  should  be 
watched  and  kept  evenly  balanced  by  nipping  in  a  gross 
shoot  wherever  necessary,  and  if  the  leaders  have 
through  any  cause  been  lost,  they  must  be  replaced  hy  a 
strong  and  well-placed  side  branch,  tying  it  on  to  the  tiend 
leader,  or  if  that  be  not  available,  fix  a  stake  by  tying 
firmly  a  little  down  the  stem  and  allowing  it  to  overtop 
the  tree  2  feet  or  so,  and  tie  the  prospective  leader  to  it. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.,  which  were  heeled 
in  at  bedding  time  will  now  be  well  matured,  and  should 
be  sorted  and  stored  in  dry  cupboards  until  the  planting 
season  comes  round  again. 

The  Cktrdens,  Tan-y-inolch,  North  Wales.     J.  Roberts. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Persian  Cyclamens.— Shake  off  most  of  the  soil  from  the 
old  corms  and  repot  into  the  same  size  or  a  little  smaller 
pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  corm  and  the  pot  it  is  in 
at  present.  Place  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  keep  clo?e  and 
shaded  till  growth  begins,  when  air  may  be  admitted 
gradually.  Syringe  morning  and  evening.  The  m^st 
forward  of  the  seedlings  can  be  fully  exposed  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Vapourise  with  XL  All  at  intervals 
to  keep  down  the  attacks  of  aphis  and  thrip. 

Fbeksias. — Shake  out  and  grade  the  bulbs,  selecting 
some  of  the  best  for  potting  ud  at  once.  Use  a  compost 
of  two-thirds  loam,  one-third  leaf-mould  and  decayed 
manure,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  Eight  to  ten  bulbs  are 
suflacient  for  a  6-inch  pot.  Place  in  a  cold  frame,  shade 
till  growth  begins,  giving  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
soil  moist.  If  preferred  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  coal 
ashes  or  cocoauut  fibre.  The  bulbs  not  required  for 
potting  at  present  can  be  stored  in  old  dry  soil  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  a  cool  shed  till  it  is  time  to  pot  up  another 
batch  for  succession. 

Campanulas.- Seedling  C.  pyramidalis  are  ready  for 
potting  into  6-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  be 
fairly  rich  to  encourage  strong  growth.  Coniinue  to 
feed  the  plants  coming  into  flower  liberally,  as  they  like 
a  rich  soil.  Stake  and  tie  any  of  the  growths  the  least 
likely  to  get  broken  by  heavy  storms  of  rain  or  wind. 
Give  liquid  manure  also  to  the  baskets  of  C.  isopbylla  and 
its  varieties.  If  the  plants  growing  in  pots  cannot  be 
allowed  to  hang  down,  support  the  growths  with  a  few 
pieces  of  stick  from  an  old  birch  broom. 

Cinerarias. — The  varieties  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
from  suckers  or  cuttings  having  been  cut  down  to  within 
6  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  pot  are  throwing  up  freely. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  light  sandy  soil  and  place  in  the 
propagating  frame.  The  suckers  can  be  potied  up  singly 
in  small  pots,  keeping  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  can  be  treated  similarly  to  the  seedlings.  For 
preference  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  having  a 
northern  aspect. 

General  Remarks.— Remove  all  flower-buds  as  they 
appear  from  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering. 
Take  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  occasionally  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  short  sturdy  growth  and  well- 
shaped  plants.  Insert  cuttings  of  Acalyphas.  Pot  on  a 
few  of  the  best  Francoas,  as  they  go  out  of  flower  for 
specimen  plants  another  year.  The  earlier  plants  of 
Chinese  Primulas  are  ready  for  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots. 
Give  ample  ventilation  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  rooting 
freely  in  the  new  soil ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  plants  are 
apt  to  become  drawn.  Allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 
plants,  and  keep  near  the  glass.  Damp  overhead  morning 
and  evening  during  bright  weather.  Give  the  Egg  plant^ 
(Solanum  Melongena)  and  S.  integrifolia  the  final  shift. 
Use  a  rich  soil  and  pot  only  moderately  firm.  Sow  seeds 
of  Begonia  semperfiorens  and  insert  cuttings  of  such  sorls 
as  Curbeille  de  Feu,  B.  knowsleyana,  B.  Dregei,  ifec,  for 
flowering  in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  At  this  season, 
owing  to  the  heat,  the  flowers  in  the  conservatory  soon 
fade,  necessitating  constant  changing  of  the  plants. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Late  Vines.— The  most  important  work  among  late  Vines 
now  is  maintaining  a  suitable  atmosphere.  Here  we  have 
had  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather.  The  chief  ofgect  has 
been  to  keep  the  houses  as  cool  as  possible,  consistent 
with  a  congenial  atmosphere.  At  this  time  of  year  late 
houses  should  never  be  closed  unless  the  weather  is  very 
unfavourable.  Increase  the  ventilation  early  in  the 
morning,  continuing  to  do  so  as  the  outside  temperature 
rises  till  the  ventilators  are  wide  open.  Frequently 
damp  down  all  available  spaces  in  the  house.  If  the 
borders  have  not  been  mulched,  this  should  be  no  longer 
delayed,  so  that  the  berries  receive  the  benefit  of  it  before 
they  commence  to  colour.  Rich  farmyard  manure  is  an 
excellent  dressing  for  Vines.  This  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  at  once.  Do  not  allow  laterals  to  ramble  too  far 
before  stopping,  but  remember  that  late  Grapes  require  a 
good  covering  of  healthy  foliage.  To  encourage  root 
action  the  leading  shoots  may  be  allowed  more  freedom. 
The  varieties  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  Lady  Butt,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  very  sul'ject  to  scaldii  g  of  the 
berries  and  foliage.  To  avoid  this,  lightly  shade  them. 
Weak  lime  wash  syringed  over  the  glass  will  answer  the 
purpose.  In  some  localities  a  deal  of  trouble  is  cGUsed  ly 
mildew,  which  if  not  quickly  dealt  with  will  spread  all 
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OTer  the  house,  doing  very  serious  damage.  The  best 
remedy  13  to  dust  the  affected  paits  with  fli^wers  of 
sulphur.  Avoid  a  stagnant  atmospliere,  unhealty  borders, 
and  dryness  at  the  roots.  These  are  conditions  under 
which  mildew  will  thrive. 

"Winter  Tomatoes.— For  obtaining  a  supply  of  fruits 
during  the  dull  months  of  January  and  February  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  once.  Winter  Beauty  and  Frogmore 
Selected  are  good  sorts  for  this  purpose.  A  light  airy 
structure  must  be  devoted  to  them  if  succeas  is  to  be 
assured.  Grow  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
thus  encouraging  a  sturdy  habit.  Do  not  let  the  plants 
suffer  for  want  of  repotting  when  they  require  it.  Pots  a 
size  less  than  usual  will  be  most  suitable  for  this  batch. 

Cucumbers.— A  batch  of  plants  should  now  be  raised 
for  auDumn  supply.  Dickson's  All  the  Year  Round  is 
an  excellent  variety  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  The 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  every  crevice 
should  be  saturated  with  boiling  water  to  destroy  woodlice 
and  other  vermin.  A  hot-bed  will  be  necessary  on  which 
to  grow  this  batch.  It  should  be  well  fermented  and  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  ymng  plants  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  put  out.  Continue  to  encourage  old  plants  to 
fruit  by  adding  a  little  rich  material  to  the  surface  as 
roots  appear.  Attend  frequently  to  stopping  and  regulating 
the  shoots.  Use  the  syringe  freely  morning  and  afternoon. 
If  red  spiiier  is  present  use  an  insecticide,  and  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  E.  HAKRISS. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


ORCHIDS. 

Ctprifediums.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul 
the  section  uf  Cypripediums  which  require  the  greatest 
degreeof  warmth,  viz.,  C.  Stonei,  C.  Pdri3hii,C.  l.-evigatum, 
C.  pnestans,  C.  Curtisii,  C.  rothschildianura,  C.  lawrence- 
anum,  C.  chamberlainianum,  C.  sanderianum,  C.  argus, 
C.  ciliolare,  &c.,  also  a  great  number  of  hybrids  which  are 
far  too  numerous  to  enumerate  in  a  weekly  calendar. 
The  majority  of  these  Cypripediums  have  now  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  flowering,  and  are  making  considerable 
progress  with  tlieir  new  growths.  They  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  any  of  them  require  additional  pot 
room,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  any 
particular  variety.  Gfiod-sized  specimens  may  be  divided 
into  four  or  more  portions.  When  placed  in  a  suitable 
temperature  nearly  all  of  these  Cypripediums  grow  fast, 
and  quickly  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  therefore  those  who 
wish  for  strong  flowering  plants  should,  when  repotting 
them,  afford  plenty  of  pot  room  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  both  roots  and  growths.  Pots  two  sizes  larger  are 
not  too  much  for  strong  healthy  growing  plants.  When 
repotting  Cypripediums  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  them 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  as  they  will  get  on  equally  as 
well  if  potted  just  below  the  rim  so  as  to  allow  a  good 
space  for  watering. 

The  pots  used  should  be  about  half  full  of  drainage, 
and  for  the  larger  specimens  a  compost  consisting  of  rough 
fibrous  peat,  loam,  aud  sphagnum  moss  in  about  equal 
parts,  adding  some  broken  pieces  of  brick  or  crocks  to 
keep  the  soil  free  and  porous.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
well  together.  For  the  smaller  plants  use  peat  and  moss 
in  equal  parts,  with  small  crocks  and  a  little  silver  sand. 
For  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  keep  the  compost  on  the 
surface  just  moist,  but  when  the  plants  are  re-established 
and  are  well  rooted  a  thorough  watering  is  required  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  on  no  account  should  they  ever  be 
allowed  to  get  really  dry.  When  closing  the  house  each 
afternoon  Cypripediums  delight  in  a  gentle  sprinkling 
overhead  with  clear  tepid  soft  water,  but  not  so  heavy 
as  to  till  the  growths  with  water,  or  it  may  remain  low 
down  in  the  centres  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  aud 
caupe  them  to  decay.  Place  the  plants  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  house,  and  well  up  to  the  roof  g'ass,  and  if  possible 
where  tliey  may  obtain  plenty  of  light  without  actual 
sunshine  in  order  to  prevent  the  young  growths  aud  leaves 
from  being  drawn  up  thin  and  weakly.    In  the 

Catti.kva  or  iNTf-^RMEDlATE  HOUSES  there  may  also  he 
a  few  species  or  hybrids  which  require  similar  attention. 
The  rareC.  superbiens  (Veitchii)  grows  very  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  When  grown  in  strong  heat  the  foliage 
of  this  fine  species  is  often  disfigured  by  thrips.  It  will 
not  thrive  if  exposed  to  the  least  clear  sunshine;  the 
leaves  quickly  chiinge  to  a  sickly  yellow  tinge.  C.  callosum 
and  its  variety  Sanrierre  may  also  be  repotted  now. 

A  SPLENDID  Orchid  now  in  bloom  is  Oncidium 
macranthum.  It  is  a  plant  that,  owing  to  the  very  long 
spikes  and  numerous  large  flowers,  very  quickly  feels  the 
effects  of  over-flowering.  To  preserve  the  plant  and  keep 
it  alive,  it  is  aivisable  to  remove  the  spikes  soon  after  the 
flowers  are  fully  open.  It  is  a  cool-growing  and  moisture- 
loving  species,  and  at  this  season,  while  in  bloom  and  as 
the  new  growths  advance,  it  should  be  kept  well  watered. 
All 

The  ThunivS  have  now  done  flowering,  and  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  light,  airy  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  consolidate  their  growth  and  gradually  lose  their 
leaves,  and  until  these  commence  to  change  colour  the 
plants  require  to  be  watered.  After  being  in  the  green- 
house a  short  time  some  growers  place  the  plants  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  position  but  In  full  sunshine,  and  with 
very  favourable  results.  

Bur/ord  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  Whteb. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

WATERING    BRASSICAS,   LEEKS,   AND    CELERY.— All  yOUUg 

plants  uf  this  kind  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water, 
a'?  any  approach  to  dryness  gives  their  growth  a  check, 
from  which  they  never  afterwards  fully  recover.  The 
evening  ii  by  far  the  best  time  to  give  the  plants 
water,  and  after  this  has  been  provided  let  a  little  dry 


Boil  be  sprinkled  around  the  base  of  each  plant  to 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  soil  next  day  ;  the  sprinkling 
uf  dry  soil  will  also  aid  in  preventing  evaporation  in 
bright  weather. 

Dutch  Hoeing,  constant  stirring  of  the  surface  soil 
between  the  rows  of  recently-planted  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  &c.,  will  always  repay  the  culti- 
vator, especially  should  the  weather  be  bright  and  dry. 
By  means  of  the  hoe  the  surface  is  kept  open  and  weeds 
are  checked.  While  the  operation  Is  being  performed, 
however,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  no 
soil  is  pushed  into  the  centres  of  the  young  plants.  The 
soil  must  be  stirred  close  up  to  the  neck  of  each  plant,  but 
without  injuring  stem  or  foliage.  In  many  instances 
more  harm  than  good  has  resulted  from  careless  hoeing. 

Broad  Beans— These  should  now  have  their  tops  cut 
off,  thus  hastening  the  maturity  of  the  fruits,  and  having 
been  shortened  a  little  the  plants  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
laid  on  the  ground  after  heavy  rains.  Those  sown  some 
time  ago  should  have  the  surface  soil  stirred  up  with 
the  Dutch  hoe,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  up  to  their 
haulms,  picking  up  every  weed  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Weeds  loosened  with  either  Dutch  or  draw  hoe  appear 
to  seed  as  freely  afterwards  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed,  the  disturbance  apparently  aiding  in  scattering 
them  about,  especially  in  dry  weather. 

Herbs.— Beds  of  these  now  want  attention  ;  should  dry 
weather  prevail  watering  must  not  be  neglected.  Weeds 
must  also  be  carefully  searched  for  among  close-growing 
foliage,  for  they  exhaust  the  soil.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  dry  herbs  for  winter  use.  Basil,  Marjoram,  Sage, 
Thyme,  «£c.,  should  be  cut,  if  ready,  and  be  dried  in  some 
shady  place  ;  any  place  where  the  glare  of  the  sun  is 
excluded  will  answer  the  purpose.  After  being  properly 
dried  they  may  be  carefully  placed  in  paper  bags,  each  kind 
labelled  and  hung  up  in  the  fruit  room,  to  be  in  readiness 
when  wanted.  Where  seeds  of  Anglica  are  in  request  for 
flavouring  purposes  flowering  shoots  must  be  supported 
and  weaklings  drawn  out,  so  that  the  best  spikes  may  have 
light  and  air  to  mature  their  seeds.  Borage  may  also 
be  supported  with  a  few  short  Pea-stake  twigs  flxed  around 
each  plant  to  keep  them  in  proper  position.  Keep  alleys 
free  from  weeds  or  straying  herb  plants  by  means  of  the 
Dutch  hoe. 

Spinach.— A  good  sowing  of  this  fine  summer  vegetable 
should  uowbe  made  on  ri  'h  and  deeply-cultivated  ground. 
No  vegetable  responds  more  readily  to  good  cultivation 
than  Spinach,  and  none  presents  a  more  starved  aud  un- 
satisfactory appearance  when  grown  on  poor  soil.  Allow 
more  room  between  the  rows  for  this  sowing  than  for 
f  irmer  ones,  as  it  remains  on  the  ground  until  late  summer, 
and  will  consequently  need  more  light  and  air.  Sutton's 
Round  Spinach  is  a  variety  which,  under  good  cultivation, 
stands  a  long  time  before  showing  symptoms  of  running  to 
seeri.  J.  Jeffeet. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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NEW    STRAWBERRIES. 

ESSRS.    LAXTON  of  Bedford 
are  this  season  sending  out  two  new 
Strawberries  —  Laxton'e    Reward 
and     the    Bedford 
Champion ;  indeed, 
under  this  heading 

I  can  also  include  the  new  Lax- 
ton's  Latest,  as  this  variety  was 

only  recently  given  an  award  of 

merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society.     Messrs.  Laxton  kindly 

sent  me  plants  for  trial  in  October, 

1903,  so  that  after  two  season's 

growth  by  the  side  of  older  varie- 
ties I  am  able  to  note  their  merits. 

For  years  I  have  in  these  pages 

urged  the  importance  of  getting 

new  Strawberries  with  the  excel- 
lent Queen  flavour,  but  with  more 

vigour,  also  a  later  fruit  with  the 

free  growth  of  the  older  Royal 

Sovereign. 
Bedford  Champion. — This  was 

given  an  award  of    merit  on  the 

4th  inst.  by  the  fruit  committee 

of  theRoyalHorticultural  Society, 

and  it  was  well  worthy  of  it,  as 

on  a  thin,  light,  dry  soil  it  crops 

freely.     This   new  fruit  may  be 

considered   too   big,    but   so   far, 

when  sending  fruit  for  dessert,  I 

have  not  heard   any  complaints, 

for    the    good   reason    that    the 

quality    is     excellent.       Bedford 

Champion  is  well   named.     It  is 

a  good  colour  and  a  great  cropper ; 

the  fruits  are  roundish  and  aoarlet- 


crimson,  solid,  and  the  leaves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  Royal  Sovereign,  the  plant  throwing  up 
a  strong  truss.  It  closely  follows  the  last-named 
in  ripening,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  midseason 
variety.  I  have  not  forced  it  yet,  but  intend 
doing  so  next  year,  as  I  am  much  impressed 
with  its  free  growth  this  season. 

Laxton's  Reward  comes  next,  and  this  is  very 
distinct.  The  fruit  is  not  the  same  shape  as 
Bedford  Champion,  being  more  wedge-like.  It 
is  the  result  of  crossing  Royal  Sovereign  and 
British  Qaeen.  It  is  not  a  late  Strawberry,  but 
a  grand  fruit  for  main  crop  supplies,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  Qaeen  flavour.  The  flesh  is  red 
inside,  solid,  and  a  bright  crimson  outside.  The 
plant  is  a  free  grower  and  sets  its  fruit  well, 
there  being  an  absence  of  small  fruits,  so  that 
Reward  may  be  classed  as  a  splendid  dessert 
variety,  and  one  that  will  take  the  highest  place 
for  that  purpose.  Messrs.  Laxton  do  well  to  use 
the  old  British  Queen  in  their  hybridising,  and,  by 
using  a  free  grower  like  Royal  Sovereign,  they  will 
doubtless  have  overcome  the  weak  points  in  the 
old  plant  by  getting  greater  vigour  without  loss  of 
quality.  This  variety  received  an  award  of  merit 
last  year  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Laxton's  Latest  comes  next,  and  in  shape  is  not 
unlike  Bedford  Champion,  but  is  a  much  later  fruit. 
Here  I  think  we  have  a  great  gain,  as  we  have 
none  too  many  really  good  late  Strawberries,  and 
the  new  one  will  become  a  great  favourite. 
Though  not  as  late  as  some  may  desire,  it  is  a 
very  excellent  fruit,  and,  grown  on  a  cool  site, 
will  be  most  valuable  for  trial  purposes.  Under 
a  number  I  grew  it  on  a  south  border,  and  even 
then  it  came  in  with  Litest  of  All,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  it  is  very  late,  the  last-named  being 
grown  on  a  north  border.  This  fruit  is  the 
result  of  crossing  Latest  of  All  and  Waterloo,  and 
it  is  a  dark  crimson  of  rich  flavour  and  a  free 
grower.  The  latter  point  is  often  wanting  in  late 
kinds.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  the  plant  much 
stronger  than  Latest  of  All.  It  is  a  good 
cropper,  so  that  it  will  be  a  most  profitable 
variety.  This  also  received  an  award  of  merit  on 
July  12,  1904,  and  will  doubtless  gel  a  higher 
award  when  better  known.  G.  Wythks. 


A   GOOD   LATE  PRESERVING  RASP- 
BERRY-SEMPER  FIDELIS. 
Some  Rispberries  are  better  for  preserving  than 
others,  and   the  one  named  above  is  specially 
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meritorious  for  the  parpoae  named,  and  also  for 
stewing  orcompotea.  This  variety  is  not  so  much 
grown  in  the  north  as  the  western  and  midland 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  indeed,  it  is  not  catalogued 
by  many  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  well  worth 
cultivation  where  fruit  is  required  for  preserving. 
I  do  not  recommend  it  for  dessert,  as  there  are 
sweeter  fruits.  Semper  Fidelis  being  of  a  slightly 
acid  nature,  a  rich  scarlet  berry,  which,  when 
cooked,  is  a  beautiful  bright  colour.  What  makes 
it  more  valuable  is  that  it  is  a  late  continuous 
cropper  and  a  very  free  grower,  in  this  respect 
being  superior  to  others.  I  think  we  may  with 
advantage  give  such  fruits  as  are  valuable  for 
cooking  or  keeping  more  room  in  the  garden,  as 
we  get  more  value  from  such  fruits  at  a  peaaon 
when  choice  sorts  are  scarce.  Semper  Fidelis 
is  a  great  favourite  with  those  who  make  a  point 
of  having  excellent  preserves  in  the  winter  season, 
but  even  when  in  a  cooked  state  at  this  season  it 
is  excellent,  because  of  its  fine  colour  and  rich 
flavour.  G.  Wythes. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnavrePB.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  com/mwnica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  5,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHEB.  The  nwme 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  nwty  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
m^re  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  aiid  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


CcjcUMBERS  Diseased  {K.  M.  Hall). — Your 
beat  plan  will  be  to  try  and  keep  the  plants  in 
bearing  as  long  as  possible  if  they  are  fruiting. 
To  do  this  you  should  keep  the  house  dry  (the 
disease  spreada  rapidly  in  a  moist  atmosphere) 
and  airy  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  disease. 
You  may  syringe  the  house  and  the  plants  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  2az.  to 
3  gallons  of  water,  adding  2oz.  of  soft  soap. 
Jeyes'  Fluid  should  also  be  used  on  the  paths. 
These  measures  will  not  kill  the  disease,  but 
they  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  plants. 
If  your  plants  are  only  young  ones  and  are 
already  attacked  by  the  disease,  you  had  better 
pall  them  up  and  burn  them.  Every  bit  of 
soil  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house  and 
replaced  with  fresh,  or  burn  the  old  before  using 
again.  When  the  house  is  empty  burn  sulphur 
in  it  several  times  so  as  to  kill  any  germs.  The 
fumes  are  dangerous,  so  you  must  not,  of  course, 
remain  in  the  house.  Sulphur  is  conveniently 
burnt  by  being  sprinkled  upon  hot  coke  placed 
in  a  flower-pot.  Get  seed  from  a  fresh  source — 
some  good  seedsman — and  you  will  probably 
have  good  results.  This  disease  is  very  diflScult 
to  stamp  out ;  strong  measures  must  be  taken, 
lb  would  be  wise  to  grow  another  crop  in  the 
house  before  Cucumbers  are  planted  again. 

Steawberries  Inb-«,sted  with  Snails  {Ama- 
teur).— During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  of  slugs  all  over  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  have  become  a  serious  pest  in  many 
gardens.  The  greatest  natural  enemies  of  sluj^s 
are   birds,   especially   thrushes,    blackbirds,  and 


t  tarlings.  Toads  also  eat  slugs  and  snails  largely. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  use  dry  dressings  of 
some  irritant  to  kill  them,  as  soot  and  lime,  salt 
and  lime,  lime  and  caustic  soda.  The  lime  should 
be  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  and  quite  fresh. 
Two  or  three  dressings  should  be  given,  the 
second  some  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the 
first.  Lime  and  caustic  soda  acts  best ;  four  parts 
of  caustic  soda  to  ninety-six  of  lime,  well  mixed. 
Dry  dressings  should  be  applied  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Land  that  is  thoroughly  foul  with  slugs 
should  be  treated  with  gas  lime,  and  in  the 
winter  deeply  trenched. 

Diseased  Potato  Top  (Bridgnorth). — It  is  quite 
impossible  to  determine  why  one  Potato  plant, 
4  feet  in  height,  tops  of  which  are  sent,  should 
show  the  blackened  condition  of  leaves  that  is 
here  seen.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tuber 
from  which  the  plant  grew  contained  when 
planted  nesting  spores  of  the  Phytophthora 
infestans  fungus,  that  have  but  now  become 
active,  and  the  mycelium  of  which  has  passed 
through  the  sap  cells  into  the  leaves,  and  thus 
produced  the  blackened  appearance  seen.  It 
would  have  been  wise  had  you  gathered  and 
destroyed  all  the  blackened  tops  of  the  plants  at 
once  to  prevent  the  creation  of  spores,  which 
increase  with  wonderful  rapidity.  If  not  done, 
do  so  at  once,  and  burn  the  leaves.  Also,  as  we 
have  so  often  described  its  preparation,  spray  or 
gently  syringe  the  tops  of  all  your  Potato  plants 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
(Bordeaux  mixture)  at  once,  and  again  a  fortnight 
later.  The  blackened  leaves  resemble  a  frost 
scorch  rather  than  an  attack  of  the  ordinary 
Potato  disease. 

Growing  Certain  Orchids  (/.  R.  K.). — A 
very  suitable  compost  for  Miltonia  cuneata, 
Cattleya  Trianae,  and  C.  Mosei^  consists  of  two- 
fifths  good  fibrous  peat,  two-fifths  good  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  and  one-fifth  leaf-soil,  not  too 
decomposed,  and  mixed  well  together  with  a 
sprinkling  of  small  crocks  and  coarse  sand.  In 
each  case  a  good  drainage  should  be  afforded, 
especially  to  Miltonia  cuneata.  The  pot  should 
be  nearly  half  filled  with  the  rhizomes  from  thf 
peat,  which  should  have  been  sterilised  and 
placed  over  a  few  crooks.  Pot  moderately  firm, 
keeping  the  compost  low  enough  to  allow  of  a 
surfacing  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  The 
plants  should  stand  on  a  stage  covered  with  cocoa 
fibre  refuse  or  on  inverted  pots.  When  the  new 
growth  on  the  Cattleya  is  completed  water  can 
be  withheld  to  a  large  degree,  only  affording 
enough  to  prevent  shrivelling  till  the  flower-buds 
show  in  the  sheath.  At  all  times  they  should 
become  moderately  dry  before  giving  more  water. 
Miltonia  cuneata  always  requires  careful  water- 
ing, and  when  the  new  growths  have  flowered, 
very  little  water  will  sulEce  till  they  start  again 
into  growth.  The  compost  for  Dendrobium 
devonianum  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
chopped  peat  and  sphagnum.  Give  a  thorough 
drainage,  and  use  a  proportionately  small 
receptacle.  Suspend  in  a  hot  humid  house  when 
making  its  growth,  and  water  freeiy.  When 
growth  is  completed  a  somewhat  cooler  and  dryer 
house  will  be  best.  Remove  all  aerial  growths, 
and  pot  them  off  separately. 

Diseased  Strawberries  {Craig). — The  Straw- 
berries were  a  mass  of  mildew,  and  this  is  caused 
in  various  ways,  the  most  frequent  one  being 
crowding,  and  once  the  fungi  or  disease  is  present 
it  spreads  rapidly  when  the  weather  favours  its 
growth.  Some  varieties  of  Strawberries  are 
worse  than  others  in  this  respect,  and  it  also 
occurs  more  in  enclosed  areas  and  when  there 
is  rain  after  a  protracted  drought  or  warm 
weather.  You  say  your  plants  are  cropping 
freely  and  the  young  plants  are  quite  tree, 
whereas  older  ones  are  badly  attacked.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  matter.  The  young  plants 
have  less  top  or  foliage,  and  are  moie  exposed  ; 
the  older  ones  more  crowded,  and  so  soon  suffer 
when  the  weather  is  unfavourable.     Our  advice 


is  to  give  more  room  between  the  plants  if  you 
can,  say,  a  yard  between  the  rows  and  half  that 
distance  between  the  plants.  It  is  not  the 
mulching,  though  excess  in  this  way  adds  to 
the  mischief,  as  it  retains  the  damp.  You  say 
they  are  much  worse  where  at  all  thick  with 
foliage.  This  shows  that  more  room  is  needed. 
You  appear  to  have  given  good  cultivation,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  growing  freely  and  need 
more  room.  You  would  find  it  an  advantage,  if 
room  is  at  all  short,  to  plant  a  portion  every  year 
and  destroy  one.  By  this  means  you  would  hive 
younger  plants,  larger  fruit,  and  freedom  from 
mildew,  as  after  the  second  crop  you  would  not 
keep  the  plants. 

Irises  in  Tuef  {F.  J.). — Much  depends  upon 
this  one  thing — Is  it  "turf"  or  woodland  pasture 
grass  ?  The  two  differ  materially,  the  former  is 
greatly  consolidated  by  years  of  rolling  and  the 
like,  which  render  it  more  or  less  unsuitable  as 
a  permanent  place  for  plants,  even  of  a  vigorous 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rougher  grass  of 
the  woodland  is  in  a  more  or  less  virgin  state,  and 
the  growth  of  many  plants  is  not  only  capable  of 
piercing  through  the  turf,  but  the  bulbs  and  roots 
below  ground  have  better  opportunities  tor 
future  development.  Take  up  the  turf  over  an 
irregular  area,  turn  up  the  lower  soil  with 
a  fork,  roughly  level  the  ground,  arrange  the 
bulbs  thinly  and  cover  4  inches  deep  or  so, 
finally  relaying  or,  better  still,  replacing  but 
one-half  the  turf  lifted,  and  this  in  small  patches 
the  size  of  the  hand.  In  certain  instances,  near 
the  dwelling  for  example,  this  question  of  the 
turf  may  require  modification,  but  even  here  we 
do  not  advise  relaying  whole  turves  in  the 
ordinary  way,  because  the  resistance  is  too  great 
for  the  plants  below.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  circumstances,  too,  in  these  matters,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  in  particular.  We 
give  you  these  hints  for  general  guidance,  and  now 
come  to  the  questions  you  submit.  Treated  aa 
above  the  bulbous  Irises  named  may  be  good  for 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  they  are  longer-lived 
and  more  inclined  lo  be  perpetual  in  rather  heavy 
soils  if  well  drained.  Many  Flag  Irises  would  do 
ouite  well,  also  Iris  aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  and  others 
near  akin  to  Iris  sibirica  in  wet  positions. 
Species  of  Tulips  and  Darwin  Tulips  with  the 
more  vigorous  of  the  Gesner  forms  would  all  be 
excellent  for  tome  time,  preferably  in  the  drier 
positions  and  where  deep  soil  is  at  hand.  Oiher 
good  things  are  the  Fritillarias,  Alatroemerias, 
Camassias,  Muscaris,  Daffodils,  Anemones, 
Eremuri,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Chionodoxa,  &c. 

Rose  Rust  {A.  P.). — The  name  of  the  Rose 
rust  is  CJredo  rosce.  It  is  a  most  troublesome 
fungus,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  universal 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  plants  which  have  auffared  from  the  disease 
should  be  drenched  in  early  spring  before 
growths  expand  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  in  water,  and  the  soil  also  may  be 
saturated. 

RhODODENDKONS  from  CnTTINGS  {E.  M.  H ). 
— Cuttings  of  the  different  hardy  Rhododendrons 
are  not  at  all  easy  to  strike,  and  your  greatest 
probability  of  success  will  be  to  take  the  cuttings 
now,  forming  them  entirely  of  the  current 
season's  shoots,  pulling  them  from  their  base  by 
means  of  a  side  twist  rather  than  cutting  them. 
By  now  the  shoots  will  be  partially  ripened,  and 
in  this  condition  they  are  more  likely  to  root 
than  in  any  other.  If  there  are  only  a  few  cuttings 
they  had  better  be  put  in  pots,  a  nice  size  for  the 
latter  being  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  must 
be  quite  clean,  and  drained  with  broken  crocks 
to  one-third  of  their  depth,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  peat  and  silver  sand  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  It  is 
necessary  to  press  this  down  very  firmly,  and  in 
dibbling  in  the  cuttings  take  especial  care  that 
they  are  made  very  secure,  particularly  juat  at  the 
base.  These  must  then  be  placed  in  a  frame  kept 
quite  close  and  shaded  when  necessary,  and  in 
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addition  the  cuttings  within  the  frame  should 
also  be  covered  with  a  hand-light  or  bell-glasses, 
thus  keeping  as  much  air  from  them  as  possible. 
Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  these 
cuttings  will  not  root  till  next  spring  is  well 
advanced,  by  which  time  it  is  probable  there  will 
not  be  many  left  alive,  for,  as  above  stated,  they 
do  not  root  at  all  readily,  but  by  following  the 
course  above  indicated  we  have  rooted  a  few. 
The  mode  of  propagation  adopted  in  nurseries 
for  the  increase  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons is  to  graft  them  on  to  seedling  stocks  of 
Rhododendron  pontioura,  but  this  is  a  matter 
that  requires  experience  and  various  appliances 
to  carry  out  successfully.  With  regard  to  the 
appaarance  of  the  pink  variety,  it  may  possibly 
be  a  sport,  or  the  ponticums  may  perhaps  have 
been  originally  grafted,  but  by  neglect  have  out- 
grown the  scions,  which  have  in  most  cases 
perished,  the  pink  one  above  alluded  to  being 
the  sole  survivor. 

Cherries  Falling  Off  [John  Ekins). — The 
small  Cherry  fruits  sent  have  not  properly 
"stoned,"  that  is  to  say,  the  stone  has  not 
formed.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of  developing 
when  the  stoning  period  is  over,  as  they  should 
do,  they  fall  off.  They  mast  probably  had  a 
check  to  growth  in  an  early  stage.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  dryness  at  the  root  or  to  an 
attack  of  red  spider.  We  should  say  that  the 
former  is  primarily  responsible,  and  the  latter 
may  have  contributed  to  the  failure.  The  leaves 
and  fruits  have  every  appearance  of  having 
suffered  from  want  of  moisture.  We  are  afraid 
that  little  or  nothing  can  now  be  done  to  save 
the  fruits.  You  might  keep  the  tree  well  syringed 
every  evening  after  a  hot  day,  and  keep  the  roots 
thoroughly  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  most 
important  to  attend  to  these  matters  when  the 
young  fruits  are  forming,  and  next  spring  and 
Harly  summer  you  should  take  care  that  both 
leaves  are  well  syringed  and  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water.  Give  a  mulch  of  well- 
decayed  manure.     That  would  also  help  now. 

Diseased  Pea  Haui.m  [J.  H.  Birday). — The 
season  for  culinary  Peas  so  far  has  been  all  one 
could  desire.  We  never  remember  fuller  crops, 
but  the  growths  sent  are  very  poor  indeed;  we 
will  help  you  if  possible  to  prevent  its  recurrence 
another  season.  It  is  not  the  season  which  is  at 
fault,  and  as  you  suffared  the  same  way  last  year 
it  is  evident  that  the  culture  is  wrong.  The 
seeds  were  sown  early  in  May,  and  they  appear 
for  a  time  to  have  made  a  fair  growth  and  then 
collapsed,  and  in  ground  that  hid.grown  Straw- 
berries. Was  the  ground  well  prepared?  This 
is  important.  We  mean  was  it  deeply  dug,  and 
what  kind  of  manure  was  used,  and  if  some  time 
in  advance  of  sowing  ?  You  say  the  ground  was 
trenched,  and  this  was  right ;  but  we  also  think 
the  seeds  were  sown  much  too  close.  In  good 
land  each  seed  should  have  room  to  develop ; 
lake  the  S^feet  Pea  for  a  guide.  A  few  years 
ago  the  seed  was  sown  like  Mustard  and  Cress. 
The  result  was  the  flowers  were  small  and  poor. 
Given  ample  room  the  plants  produce  grand 
flowers,  and  the  same  results  follow  culinary  Peas 
Given  room  the  results  are  much  better.  We  do 
not  think  moulding  would  prevent  the  flagging  ; 
the  roots  are  quite  rotten.  Are  you  sure  there 
are  no  wireworms  in  your  soil  that  would  cause 
the  injury?  Please  carefully  examine;  if  so, 
dress  the  land  in  winter  with  lime. 

White  Banksian  Rose  Blighted  [J.  E.  M  ). 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  the 
."purious  form  of  white  Banksian,  as  we  have 
never  known  the  true  double  very  fragrant 
variety  to  take  mildew.  There  is  a  white  form 
named  Fortuneii,  which  has  a  few  spines  or  thorns 
upon  its  growths,  and  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  true  Bmkiia  alha.  This  latter 
is  perfectly  smooth  wooded.  We  mention  this 
because  it  miy  to  some  extent  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mildew.  Bit  as  you  say  the  plant 
loses  its  leaves  during  early  summer,  it  is  evident 


the  roots  are  not  happy.  Doubtless  they  have 
reached  an  uncongenial  subsoil,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  roots  failing  to  act,  consequently 
growth  is  arrested  and  leaves  fall.  We  should 
advise  you  next  October  to  dig  a  trench  around 
the  plant,  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  allow  you  to 
undermine  the  roots  without  disturbing  them  too 
much.  The  subsoil  could  then  be  removed  and  a 
good  cartload  of  nice  fresh  compost  added.  This 
should  consist  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bones.  Should  you  find  the  subsoil  wet 
and  sour  you  could  place  some  rough  stones  or 
clinkers  beneath  the  plant  before  placing  in  the 
new  soil.  The  trench  that  you  have  opened  in 
a  semi-circle  fashion  could  then  be  filled  up  with 
good  soil,  using  the  best  of  that  first  removed  with 
any  other  good  material  available.  Many  a  de- 
crepit Rose  upon  a  wall  or  arch  could  be  given  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  if  taken  in  band  as  advised 
above — of  course,  carrying  out  the  work  during 
the  resting  period.  Although  the  Banksian 
Roses  are  tender,  they  certainly  ought  to  thrive 
in  the  aspect  you  have  given  your  specimen.  A 
good  syringing  with  carbolic  soap  solution  would 
keep  the  fly  in  subjection,  and  it  would  also  check 
mildew.     Syringe  well  in  the  evening. 

Land  for  Violets  (J?.  M.  Birtdl). — On  land 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  sand  it 
would  be  impossible  to  grow  Violets  successfully 
without  a  very  liberal  addition  of  manure,  leaf- 
soil,  or  peat.  With  these  additions  the  lacd 
could  be  made  suitable,  but  the  expense,  we  fear, 
would  be  too  heavy,  and  the  experiment  would 
be  likely  to  end  in  loss.  As  regards  the  clay 
land,  this  is  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  deal  with  this  soil  rather 
than  the  other,  provided  it  is  well  drained  and 
it  is  possible  to  procure  Eome  opening  raateriaU 
cheap  in  the  neighbourhood  by  which  it  can  be 
aerated  and  lightened.  We  mean  such  materials 
as  road  scrapings,  ashes,  and  manure.  Even  with 
a  liberal  application  of  these  materials  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  produce  a  friable,  easy 
working  soil,  and  we  do  not  think  the  prospeci 
of  flowering  Violets  for  sale  on  such  land  holds 
out  any  great  hope  of  success.  But  why  select 
these  extremes  in  soils  ?  Far  better  would  it  bt- 
to  select  a  bit  of  land  with  soil  of  good  depth  and 
moderately  heavy  texture,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slough  or  Iver  in  Bucks. 
If  our  correspondent  has  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjact,  she  had  better  by  far 
secure  the  assistance  of  a  competent  man  to  help 
her  in  the  selection  of  the  land.  It  may  make 
all  the  diflference  between  success  and  failure  in 
the  end. 

Growing  Malmaison  Carnations  (Miss  D.). 
These  should  be  layered  about  the  middle  of  July 
or  a  week  or  so  later,  the  operation  being  best 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  an 
ordinary  garden  frame  and  plunge  the  plants 
that  have  done  flowering  therein  in  a  porous 
compost  made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  fiut 
charcoal,  and  coarse  silver  sand.  The  plants 
should  be  plunged  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart 
to  allow  of  layering  being  carried  out.  Then 
select  the  shoots  for  layering  and  thin  out  any 
weak  ones.  The  others  must  have  the  lower 
leaves  stripped  off;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
through  a  joint  and  peg  the  layer  into  the  soil  at 
the  incision,  pressing  the  compost  firmly  around 
each  layer.  They  must  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  applying 
water  to  them.  This  necessitates  keeping  them 
in  a  frame,  otherwise  heavy  rains  would  soon 
cause  injury.  In  three  weeks  or  a  little  more 
they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  pot  up  into 
4-inch  pots,  which  must  be  quite  clean,  dry,  and 
thoroughly  drained.  A  suitable  compost  may  be 
made  up  of  two  or  three  parts  of  loam,  according 
to  its  consistency,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  rough  silver  sand  and  crushed  charcoal.  A 
slight  dusting  of  soot  in  the  compost  is  also 
bdneficialv  The  layers  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  good  amount   of   soil   adhering   to   the   roots, 


which  are  very  delicate  ;  hence  in  potting,  which 
must  be  done  very  firmly,  great  care  is  necessary. 
A  small  stake  should  be  used  to  support  each 
plant,  and  then  a  good  watering  must  be  given 
through  a  fine  rose  in  order  to  settle  everything 
in  its  place.  After  this  especial  care  must  be 
exercised  in  watering  till  the  roots  are  active, 
but  in  all  stages  Malmaison  Carnations  are  very 
quickly  injured  by  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  When  potted  the  plants  should  be  stood 
on  a  firm  ash  bottom  in  the  frame,  which  must 
be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
in  order  that  the  roots  recover  from  the  check 
of  removal,  and  after  this  plenty  of  air  should  be 
applied,  the  lights  being  kept  off  in  fine  weather. 
Given  careful  attention  in  all  these  matters,  the 
plants  will  before  the  end  of  September  be  ready 
to  shift  into  their  flowering  pots,  6  inches  in 
diameter.  For  this  last  shift  the  major  portion 
of  the  compost  must  consist  of  good  fiorous  loam, 
lightened  by  an  admixture  of  rough  silver  sand, 
mortar  rubble,  and  charcoal.  Whether  any  leaf- 
mould  is  added  will  depend  upon  the  consistency 
of  the  loam,  but  a  sprinkling  of  soot  is  beneficial. 
When  potted  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
their  winter  quarters,  a  light,  airy,  but  not  lofty, 
structure.  Ko  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  out  frost  should  be  applied,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  whenever  possible  kt-pt  up. 
The  plants  will  thus  remain  in  a  comparatively 
quiescent  state  during  the  winter,  but  with  the 
roots  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  soil  they 
are  ready  to  start  away  in  the  spring.  As  the 
flower-stems  commence  to  develop  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water  combined  is  very 
beneficial.  A  more  or  less  rigid  system  of  dis- 
budding is  necessary,  its  severity  depending  upon 
circumstances,  that  is,  whether  very  large  or 
medium-sized  flowers  are  desired.  By  following 
this  course  of  procedure  you  should  have  a  good 
display  of  these  popular  flowers  next  year. 
Aphides  are  often  troublesome,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  check  an  occasional  vapourising  with 
the  XL  All  Vaporiser  will  be  of  great  tervice. 
Strict  attention  to  watering,  cleanliness,  and 
circulation  of  air  are  very  important  items  in  the 
successful  culture  of  these  Carnations. 

Crimson  Rambler  (C.  limes). — Yuu  do  not 
■lay  whether  your  plant  was  from  a  pot  or  not. 
If  from  a  pot  the  bill  of  earth  should  have  been 
loosened  with  a  pointed  stick  to  release  the  routs 
a  little  and  then  soaked  in  water  before  planting. 
If  a  plant  from  the  open  ground  was  planted 
there  should  have  been  signs  of  new  growth  from 
the  eyes  or  buds  before  this.  Of  course,  the  cold 
weather  has  retarded  vegetation  very  con- 
siderably. Try  syringing  the  shoots  before 
8  a.m.  and  after  5  p  m.  each  day.  When  we 
obtain  warm  rains  the  plant  will  start  into 
growth.  It  would  have  been  far  better  had  you 
cut  back  the  plant  to  at  least  half  its  length, 
and  even  to  within  a  foot  of  its  base  would  be 
better  still.  This  induces  new  strong  growths, 
which,  in  a  vigorous  plant,  extend  to  a  great 
length,  then  next  year  such  shoots  would  be 
covered  with  sprays  of  blossom.  Cow  manuie 
and  soot  should  be  applied  in  liquid  form  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  do  not  advocate  mulching 
Rose  beds  during  summer  unless  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  resting  on  gravel,  and  even  then  we 
should  not  use  cow  manure.  This  manure  is  very 
good  applied  to  the  sue  face  in  November  and  dug 
m  at  once  ;  but  many  Roses  are  killed  by  the 
summer  mulching  with  cold,  soddened  manure. 
A  good  plan  toemploj'  this  manure  now  would  be 
to  put  a  bushel  of  fresh  manure  into  a  porous 
bag  and  a  peck  of  soot  into  another  bag  ;  place 
both  in  a  cask  holding  about  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
or,  better  still,  into  a  brick  cesspool,  which  many 
rosarians  make  in  an  out-of-the  way  part  of  the 
garden.  This  cesspool  could  be  covered  over 
and  be  available  to  take  house-slops,  the  whole 
making  a  good  and  cheap  stimulant  for  the  Roses. 
If  the  plants  are  well  establi-'hed  tbey  may  be 
watered  with  the  liquid  about  half  sirength,  but 
do  not  apply  if  the  ground  is  dry.  First  give  a 
watering  of  clear  water. 
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Campanula  pyramidahs  ( Miss  Freeling). — 
We  can  trace  no  disease  in  the  leaves  sent,  and 
have,  therefore,  concluded  that  soil-poverty  or 
this,  in  conjunction  with  extreme  dryness  at  the 
root,  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  At  the  time  of 
throwing  up  the  flower-spike  and  until  the 
blossoms  expand,  there  is  a  great  strain  upon 
the  plauts'  resources,  which,  judging  by  the  pale- 
ness of  some  of  the  leaves,  has  noD  been  met. 
Try  abundant  watering  and  weak  liquid  manure 
another  time,  and  plant  in  well-manured  soil. 

Names  of  Plants.— i^.  P.— 1,  Galega  officinalis  alba; 

2,    Lavender    Cotton     (Santolina     Chamrecyparissa). 

Fifer. — 1,  please  send  again  in  better  condition  ;  2,  Carissa 
caraodas  ;  3,  send  when  in  flower;  4,  Acokanthera  specta- 

bili8. Mr.    Marland.  —  Amelanchier    canadensis. 

A.  W.  A.~-\y  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  ;  2,  Tilia 
platyphyllos  var   asplenifolia ;    3,   Taxodiuni   distichum  ; 

4,     Geranium     sanguineum. Q.    JJoMJeii.— Baphiolepis 

ovata. A.  L.  Foi-d.—Th^  Jasmine  is  Jasminum  humile, 

and  the  Poppy  Papaver  mpifragum. W.  Wooderson. — 

1,  Epacris  longiflora  ;  2,  material  insufficient ;  3,  Sedum 
album;    4,     Davallia     canariensis ;    5,     Pellcei      viride; 

6,  Adiantum  excisum  var.  nanum  ;  7,  Aspidium  falcatum  ; 
8,  material  insufficient ;  9,  Viiis  Labrusca ;  10,  V. 
inconstans ;  11,  Marrubiura  vulgare ;  12,  Jasminum 
fruticans  ;  13,  Scabiosa  caucasica  ;  14,  Elymus  arenarius  ; 
15,    Eacallonia    macrantha  ;    16,    E.    rubra ;     17,    Carex 

vulgaris. W.  West.—l,  Eloeagnus  macrophylla;  2,  Coto- 

neaster    sp.  ;     3,    Deutzia  crenata    candidissima    plena ; 

4,  withered  ;  5,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  6,  Mimulus  cardinalis  ; 

7,  too  small  to  name ;   8,  probably  Berberis  stenophylla. 

E.    E.    J^.— Probably    a     Hybrid    China    Rose,    but 

■which  we  are  unable  to  say. C  J".  iT/cZ>.— Rosa  ferruginea 

<rubrifolia). W.    S. — 1,    Habenaria    bifolia  ;    2,   Orchis 

maculata ;  3,  Hemerocatlis  flava  ;  4,  Spircoa  fllipendula 
fl -pi.  ;  5,  S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pl.  ;  6,  Geranium  pratense,  dark 

variety. Veld.-^l,  Scutellaria  galericulata  ;   2,  Senecio 

Jacobaja  ;   3,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  ;   4,  Galium  Mollugo  ; 

5,  Nasturtium  officinale  ;   6,  Trifollum  arvense ;   7,  Rata 

graveolens. F.  H.  Stanley. — Phacelia  tanacetifolia. 

G.  H.  B.—l,  Sidalcea  Candida  ;  2,  Malva  moschata  (Musk 
Mallow) ;  3,  annual  Chrysanthemum  var.  ;  4,  Hieracium 
aurantiacum ;    5,    Campanula    latifolia ;    6,    Polemonium 

cseruleum  ;  7,  Allium  flavum  ;  8,  Geum  chiluense. E.  J. 

Peck. — 1,  the  grass  is  a  viviparous  form  of  Poa  trivialia. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  several  grasses,  including  the 
common  Cocksfoot  Grass  (Dactyl is  glomerata),  Aira  csespi- 
tosa,   Poa  alpina,  and  others;   2,  many  species  of  Viola 

have  a  fleshy  rhizome. Ficus.—l  and  2,  forma  of  Cata- 

nanche  casrulea  ;  3,  apparently  Veronica  syriaca,  but  the 
flowers  had  dropped;  4,  Cr*  ntomeria  elegans ;  5,  Adi- 
antum elegantiasimum  ;  6,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum. 

C.  L.  jf>.— 1,  Bignonia  specioaa ;  2,  Quisqualis  indica ;   3, 

BruDfetsia  confertiflora  ;  4,  I'nyllanthus  nivosua. Hopp 

—1,  crushed ;  2,  Malva  moachata  ;  3,  Tecoma  jasminoides. 

F.  P.— 1,  Cotoneaster  attinis  ;  2,  the  common  Chestnut 

(Castanea  vesca). A.  C.  E.—l,  Retinospora  squarrosa  ; 

2,  too  small  to  name  ;  3,  Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  4, 
Petunia ;  5,  Coleus.  Cannot  name  as  they  are  garden 
varieties. S.  H.  B.— Lonicera  involucrata. 

Short  Replies.— TF.  2".— Preferably  in  winter,  while 
the  hedge  is  leafless,  if  it  is  in  a  condition  requiring  hard 
pruning,  and  it  may  be  cut  as  much  into  the  hard  wood  as 
you  like,  as  the  Thorn  will  break  into  new  growth  in  many 
places  when  headed  back  hard.  If  it  is  a  hedge  requiring 
trimming  merely  with  shears,  this  may  be  done  at  any 
moment  convenient  to  yourself.  These  woody  subjects 
are  very  hardy,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from  pruning  or 

cutting  at  any  season. R.   K.  fl".— There  is    no  book, 

as  far  as  we  are  aware,  on  saving  the  seeds  of  flowers, 
but  the  subject  is  treated  in  many  works  on  horti- 
culture.  J.    W.   L.— Very  probably   the   plant    is    a 

cross  between    the  two,  as    it   has   the    characteristics 

of    both     species.  A.     ^.— Under     tbe     conditions 

you  mention  about  £40  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  gravelling  carriage  drive ;  of  course  a  lot 
depends  on  the  cost  of  labour  in  your  neighbourhood,  cost 
of  carting,  and  the  way  the  men  work. A.  J".— The  pre- 
sent is  a  very  good  time  to  prune  Holly,  Yew,  and  Ever- 
green Oak,  any  time  within  the  next  two  months  will  do 
very  well. 


PRIZES 


FOR    GARDENERS. 
JULY. 


OPEN   TO   ALL. 
GARDENING    IN    TOWN    AND    SUBURB. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Tliird  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUEMEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  answers  to  the  following 

questions. 

I. — Mention  the  names  of  the  twelve  Roses 
which  grow  and  flower  most  freely  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns. 

II. — Describe  the  way  you  would  plant  a 
shady  border  in  a  town  garden  to  get  the  prettiest 
spring  and  early  summer  effects. 

HI. — Name  the  class  of  tree  or  shrub  that 
cannot  be  grown  with  success  near  large  towns. 

IV. — What  shrubs  would  you  select  for 
planting  in  such  gardens?  Give  the  names  of 
the  best  six. 

V. — Why  is  it  that  plants  with  rough  leaves 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  success  near  large  towns  ? 

VI.— Name  twenty  different  hardy  plants  that 
are  quite  bappy  in  town  gardens,  almost  as  much 
so  as  in  the  country. 

VII. — Name  the  six  foliage  plants  that  succeed 
best  in  the  rooms  of  a  suburban  house. 

VIII. — Name  the  best  six  climbing  plants  for 
a  town  garden. 

Answers  to  these  questions,  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  must  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the  envelopes 
marked  "Competition."  They  must  reach  here 
not  later  than  the  31st  inst.  The  Editor  cannot 
undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful 
contributors. 


PRIZES    OPEN     TO    ALL. 

Plan  of  a  Flowee  Boeder. 
A  FIRST  PRIZE  of  Five  Guineas  and  a 
second  prize  of  Two  Guineas  are  offered 
for  the  best  plan  of  a  border  of  hardy 
perennials,  1,30  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot ;  bold  grouping  and  good  arrangement 
for  colour  and  succession  to  be  the  main 
considerations.  Half-hardy  annuals  and 
biennials  may  be  included.  The  names  of 
the  plants  to  be  written  in  their  spaces  on 
the  plan — not  referred  to  by  letter  or  number. 
This  competition  remains  open  until  the  last 
day  in  September. 


SOCIETIES. 

MANCHESTER    ROSE    SHOW. 
This  exhibition  was  held  on  the  16lh  inst.  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  in  charm- 
ing weather,  and  was  patronised  by  an  immense  crowd. 

Nurserymen. 

Sixty  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First,  Messrs.  A.  Diclcson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  the  variety  George  Oiclison  being 
the  premier  bloom  of  the  show  ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  with  excellent  blooms  ;  third,  Messrs.  R. 
Harljness  and  Co.,  Hitchin.  This  stand  contained  the 
premier  Tea,  Ernst  Metz. 

Thirty-six  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson ;  second, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  with  smaller  blooms  ;  third, 
the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company. 

Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  First,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  having  good  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  .1. 
Mattock,  Oxford.  For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  again  successful.  Messrs.  John  Jeffries  and 
Son,  Cirencester,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sou  won  the 
remaining  awards. 

Twelve  single  trusses,  any  white  or  yellow  :  First,  Mr. 
G.  Prince,  with  White  Maman  Cochet ;  second,  Messrs. 
James  Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  with  Bessie  Brown; 
third,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  Twelve  light,  any  other  than  white  or  yellow  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  with  Bessie  Brown  ;  second,  Messrs, 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  with  Mildred  Grant ;  third,  Mr.  G. 
Prince.  Twelve  crimson  :  First,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Company,  with  Alfred  Colomb ;  second,  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Amatedrs. 

Twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell ;  second,  the  Rev.  ,r.  H.  Pemberton  ;  equal  third, 
Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Darby. 
There  were  seven  lots  staged. 

Twelve  distinct  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Worcester ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  second ;  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  third.  Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes :  First,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  ;  third,  Mr. 
R.  Park,  York. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  prizemen 
were  Messrs.  Conway  Jones,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  and  W. 
Boyes.  Twelve  single  trusses,  any  white  or  yellow  :  First, 
Mr.  E.  Foley  Hobbs,  won  with  Bessie  Brown ;  second, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  with  White  Maman  Cochet ;  third,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  Fran  Karl  Druschki.  Twelve 
any  other  light  Rose:  First,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  with 
Maman  Cochet. 


Messrs.  C.  Burgess,  S.  Hardern,  R.  Hall,  and  Joseph 
Holt  were  the  prize  takers  in  the  classes  for  district.grown 
Roses. 

Open. 

For  a  display  of  Roses  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  a  good  first. 

Sweet  Peas. 

For  the  best  collection  Messrs.  Goolden  and  Fletcher 

secured  the  society's  silver-gilt  medil  with  about  eighty 

bunches.     For  twelve  hunches  (amateurs)  the  winners 

were  Messrs.  F.  Smith,  W.  Haslam  Cross,  and  T.  A.  Eirle. 

N0N.C01IPETITI\1!. 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  were  awarded  the 
society's  gold  medal  for  a  beautiful  selection  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers  and  Roses.  Other  exhibits  included  Sweet 
Peas  from  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire  (about  140  vases) ;  herbaceous 
cut  flowers  and  Roses  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester 
(silver-gilt  medal);  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Caldwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford  (silver  medal) ;  Carnations 
and  Roses  from  Messrs.  Frank  Dicks  and  Co. ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Carnations  from  Mr.  J,  Robson  (silver  medal). 

The  arrangements,  as  usual,  were  admirably  carried  out 
by  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  curator. 


FORMBY    SHOW. 
This  excellent  show  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  at  Briars 
Hey,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Rocklitl. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  Mr.  B.  Kennedy  was  the 
winner.  His  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  secured  the  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal  as  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  For 
twelve  blooms,  six  varieties,  Mrs.  Rockliff  was  first.  For 
six  distinct,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gunson  won.  For  six  light  blooms. 
Miss  M.  A.  Eimmer  was  first.  Other  first  prize  winners 
were  Messrs.  E.  Hackinz,  Luther  Watts,  E.  H.  Bushell, 
B.  Kennedy,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson.  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Passmore  and  W.  Dodd  were  winners  in  the  smaller 
classes,  Mr.  Dodd  securing  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
bloom  with  Bessie  Brown.  In  a  strong  contest  Mr.  Edgar 
M.  Allen  secured  the  silver  cup  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas.  For  decorated  tables  the  three  awards  went 
to  Mrs.  H.  Page,  Miss  Agnes  Rimmer,  and  Miss  Jones. 
Plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  of  considerable 
merit.  Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  Roses 
from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards ; 
Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Sweet  Peas  ;  Alessrs.  Thomas  Davies 
and  Co.,  herbaceous  cut  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Woodward  and 
Co. ,  cut  flowers. 

HANLEY  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  ninth  exhibition  was  held  on  the  6th  and  6th  inst., 
and  proved  a  most  successful  one.  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Townsend  and  Co.,  Worcester,  won  the  chief  prize  in  the 
Rose  classes,  the  first  prize  for  seventy-two  distinct 
varieties.  Mes-rs.  Townsend  were  first  in  several  other 
Rose  classes  also.  Messrs.  Gibson  and  C).,  Bedale,  had 
the  best  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  were  an 
excellent  feature,  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  being 
won  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Holford,  Ecclesden.  Mr.  Holford  also 
won  first  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Sweet  Peas  by  Mr.  R 
Sydenham.  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  Trentham  Hall  Gardens, 
was  first  for  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots  with  some 
splendid  plants.  Slessrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  were  first 
for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  for  a  large  group  of  plants, 
and  for  specimen  plants. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  first  for  a  decorated  dessert 
table ;  second,  Mr.  Dawes,  Temple  Newsam  Gardens ; 
third.  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby  Park  Gardens.  Mr.  Goodacre 
won  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  and  tor  six  dishes 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman  was  first.  In  the  Grape  classes  there 
was  keen  competition,  the  chief  prizewinners  being  Mr. 
Bannerman,  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  and  Mr.  Nisbet  There 
were  many  non-competitive  exhibits. 


NORWICH  ROSE  SHOW. 
This  annual  fixture,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  inst,  at  Pine  Banks  Gardens.  Thorpe,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Caley.  Unfortunately,  the  date  coincided  with 
the  National  Rose  Show  at  Regent's  Park,  keeping  many 
of  the  large  trade  exhibitors  away,  which  was  the  cause  of 
a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  Rose  blooms  staged. 
Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough  took  the  two  premier  open 
class  prizes,  and  Miss  Penrice of  Witton,  near  Norwich,  the 
championship  bowl  for  Norfolk;  Mr.  Regd.  Steward, 
Saxlingham,  Norfolk,  an  amateur  rosarian  of  local  repute, 
secured  both  the  National  Rose  Society's  medals  with 
White  Maman  Cochet  for  Tea  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
for  Hybrid  Perpetual.  For  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  one 
large  tent  was  set  apart,  and  this  was  filled  with  exhibits. 
Without  any  doubt  the  best  display  were  the  48  distinct 
bunches  of  hardy  perennials  set  up  by  Mr.  G.  Davison  from 
Westwick  House  Gardens.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Fellowes,  Shotesham,  was  a  large  exhibitor  and  prize  winner 
in  this  section,  as  was  also  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead  House.  Carnations,  Irises, 
flowering  shrubs,  exotic  flowers,  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  many  othersubjects  had  classes  to  themselves, 
and  were  well  contested.  In  the  pot  plant  class,  which 
also  covered  a  wide  range,  the  Fuchsias  staged  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  gardener  to  Dr.  Osborne,  The  Grove,  Old 
Catton,  Norwich,  were  the  most  prominent  feature. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  so  strongly  competed  as  one 
might  have  expected.  Strawberries  were  shown  best  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Stratton  Strawless  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh  was 
prominent  as  a  winner  for  Peaches  and  Grapes.  Vegetables 
and  salads  completed  the  list.  The  day  was  ideal,  and  the 
show  was  visited  by  4,135  persons,  with  a  gate  revenqe 
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Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  set  up  a  eharming 
display  of  Roses  and  Carnations,  at  once  attractive  to  the 
eye  and  nf  educational  merit.  Rambler  Kciaes,  Teas,  and 
Hybrid  Teas  were  all  at  their  best.  The  leading  I'  irnations 
for  put  culture  were  e.xhiWtf  d  as  grown,  showing  the  way  to 
treat  them.  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwicli, 
set  up  pot  plants  and  cut  Bowers  to  great  advantage,  tlieir 
z  inals  of  the  newer  type  and  the  new  Lobelia  tenuior 
coming  in  for  much  admiration.  Their  Sweet  Peas  were 
a  sight  to  he  remembered,  and  the  new  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  border  were  well  represented.  Messrs.  Stark 
and  Sons  s'sged  Sweet  Peas  and  Heucheras  with  graceful 
effect,  including  one  or  two  new  kinds  of  their  own 
crossing. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  club,  held  at  the  Shirehall 
Hotel,  Norwich,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  attendance  was 
rather  smaller  than  usual.  Mr.  J.  Powley  and  Mr.  T  B. 
Field  (Ashwellthorpe)  occupied  the  chair  and  vice-chair 
respectively.  Four  essays  were  sent  in  and  read  in  a 
competitiim  for  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers, 
Limited.  Norwich,  upon  "The  Naturalisation  of  Bulbs, 
&c  "  The  competitors  had  all  treated  the  subject  well, 
the  prizes  eoing  as  follows  :  First,  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Thorpe ; 
second,  A.  F  Cooke,  Norwich;  third,  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener 
to  Sir  E  B.  Mansel,  Old  Catton.  Mr.  T.  B.  Field  was  also 
a  contributor,  and  had  departed  from  the  somewliat 
methodirsl  ways  uf  planting,  dwelling  upon  true  wild 
elfects  with  beamy  of  colour.  Mr.  E.  Peake,  who,  as  one 
of  the  judges,  led  oft  the  debate,  said  that  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  way  the  subject  had  been  treated. 
Although  Mr.  Field  did  not  take  a  prize,  his  paper  was  of 
a  very  educational  character.  The  debate  was  well  main- 
tained. 

Prominent  upf>n  the  exhibition  tables  were  herbaceous 
tiowers  in  variety,  from  Mr.  C.  Burtenshaw,  gardener  at 
St.  Helen's  House.  Norwich  ;  Brugmansia  blooms,  from 
Mr.  W.  Rush,  Thorpe  ;  and  a  new  seedling  early-flowering 
Phlox,  from  Mr.  George  Davison,  Westwick,  the  latter 
receiving  an  award  of  merit.  Me»srs.  Daniels  Brothers 
offered  prizes  for  their  M  .tchless  Marrow  Peas,  and  the 
pods  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  C  Ramus  and  Mr.  George  Moore 
of  Hetheisett  were  perfection.  Roses  and  other  cut 
flowers  went  to  make  a  bright  display,  special  mention 
being  due  to  a  bunch  of  superb  Sweet  Pea«  set  up  by  Mr. 
F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Lnnis  Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Old 
Catton.  Messrs.  H.  Perry.  G.  Divison,  and  H.  Goude 
judged  the  competitive  exhibits.  Mr.  \V.  C.  Easter 
explained  the  new  microscope  to  the  members.  This 
should  prove  a  great  boon  to  such  a  club. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

New  Plants  at  the  Chelsea  Show. 
AN  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following  : 

Tlialictriiin  Delcimyi.—K  very  pretty  species  with  deep 
mauve-ci'loured  sepals,  having  a  drooping  or  nearly  bell- 
shaped  outline.  The  glaucous  deflexed  leafage  is  very 
distinct,  and,  surmounted  by  the  pretty  bells,  makes  a 
very  charming  plant  From  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Ct)lche8ter. 

B-Umirn  spicata  robtuila.—A  familiar  hardy  perennial, 
best  known,  perhaps,  as  B.  strict  a  or  rosea.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  close  pyramidal  spike,  and  are  rosy  pink 
in  colour.     From  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Winchmore  Hill. 

Caladuini  Colonel  John  Hay.—X  very  handsome  variety, 
the  rosy-scarier,  red-veined  leafage  amply  and  irregularly 
spotted  with  white.  The  variety  is  a  most  distinct  one, 
even  amid  the  endless  variety  of  colouring  in  these  plants. 
From  Messrp.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 

Bfjojiia  Water  Lilii.—k  nearly  pure  white  variety,  the 
centie  (if  the  flower  assuming  the  bud  shape  not  unlike  a 
Rose.  It  is  a  large  and  handsfime  flower,  and  the  name  is 
suggestive  of  its  form.  From  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Feltham.  Middlesex. 

Begonia  Mrs  Artt-ur  Paget.— A  fine  pale  salmon- 
coloured  variety,  ihe  broad,  slightly-undulating  petals 
deeper  in  colour  at  the  margin,  the  central  petals  opening 
nearly  white.  It  is  a  flue  and  handsome  variety,  distinct 
and  striking.   From  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham. 

Carnation  Miss  Willmott.—A  fine  rose-scarlet  border 
variety,  the  flowers  large,  the  petals  spreading,  nearly  flat, 
and  giving  a  most  impressive  effect  as  a  whole.  From 
Mr.  Jame^  Douglas,  Bnokham. 

Croton  i'rfmoiifoniViisc— This  fine  Croton  is  the  result  of 
crossing  C.  Warreni  and  C.  Gordoni,  and  partakes  strongly 
of  the  general  habit  and  colour  of  the  latter,  with  some- 
what, also,  of  the  colour  and  the  corkscrew  foliage  of 
C.  Warreni.  As  a  decorative  plant  and  a  fine  subject  for 
table  work  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen. 
Raised  and  exhibited  by  Jlr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

.\WARDS. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medals  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue,  the  following  awards  were  also  made  ; 

Sillier  Cup  to  Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq.,  the  Lady  Harms- 
worth,  L.  Currie,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Carter,  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Messrs.  B-rr,  Messrs.  Ware,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Messrs. 
Cripps,  Messrs.  Jackman,  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Messrs.  Bull, 
Mr.  J.  Hill,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  and  Mr. 
David  Russell. 

Silver  qilt  Flora  medal  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Birt.,  Reg. 
Farrer,  E"q..  Mr  H.J.  Jones,  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Mr.  L. 
R.  Russell,  Mr.  Bux,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low,  Messrs.  Pulham, 
and  Mr.  Riley. 

Siluer-gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs,  Jones  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  M-ssrs.  Peed,  Messrs.  Cheal,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Dutton,  Messrs,  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Manifattura  di 
Signa,  Messrs.  Merryweather,  Messrs.  Castle,  aud  Messrs. 
Champion. 

Siloer-tjilt  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Mortimer. 


Silver  Flora  medal  to  E.  Wag?,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Laing, 
Messrs.  Caniiell,  Mr.  Breadmore,  Mr.  Reuthe,  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Mr.  Lsdhams,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  V.  Slade,  Messrs. 
Reamsbottom,  Messrs.  Fromow,  and  Messrs.  Liberty. 
Sillier  Kniglitinn  medal  to  Swanley  College. 
Silver  BaiikKian  medal  to  Miss  Hopkins,  H.  P.  Sturgis, 
Esq  ,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Mr.  Penwill, 
Messrs.  Slark,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Mr.  F.  Unwin,  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Gwillim,  Mr.  Bentley,  Messrs.  Cory  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Dolland,  Messrs.  Shanks,  Mr  Dowell.  Anglo- 
Continental  Ccimpany,  Messrs.  Doulton,  Mr.  J.  K.  King, 
Mr.  Jas.  George,  Messrs.  T.  Green,  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  Mr. 
T.  Syer,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Messrs.  de  Luzy,  Mr.  Sage,  Mr. 
Pinches,  and  the  Economic  Fencing  Company. 

The  Fortnightlt  Show. 
There  was  a  very  interesting  show  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present;  Mr.  Marshall  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  George 
Nicholson,  James  Walker,  J.  Green,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Foe,  George  Paul,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Harry 
Turner,  Charles  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones,  William  Culhbertson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush.  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  E.  T.  Cook,  and 
George  Gordon. 

A  large  and  interesting  group  of  hardy  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  included  flue 
examples  of  A^tilbe  Davidii,  with  many  spikes  of  flowers  ; 
Buddleia  variabilis  veilchiana,  in  splendid  condition; 
Lilium  sutchuenense,  »  red-flowered  kind  copiously  spotted, 
with  the  leafage  of  L.  tenuifolium  ;  it  is  a  handsome  free 
flowering  and  dwarf  kind  ;  Lilium  bakerianum  (Lowi)  dis- 
played its  variability  in  the  coloration  of  the  flowers 
externally,  and  equally  in  the  density  of  the  spotting 
internally  ;  Astilbe  grandis  is  a  very  striking  plant,  white 
flowered,  and  a  good  companion  to  A.  Davidii ;  Erica 
cinerea  rosea  and  some  Ceanolhuses  were  also  remarked. 
A  bold  water-side  plant  is  Senecio  ligularis  speciosa,  a 
giant  of  6  fett  high  or  more. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed 
hardy  plants  in  the  more  showy  kinds.  Day  Lilies,  Water 
Lilies,  white  Scabious  Lilies,  and  spikes  of  Acanthus  were 
prominent. 

Gloxinias  of  a  very  good  strain  were  staged' by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  in  which  the  sp  itted 
kinds  were  particularly  good.  The  plants,  arranged 
among  Ferns  with  a  background  of  Kochia  scoparia,  were 
very  pleasing. 

Jlessrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Nurseries, 
Bith,  contributed  in  Bamboo  tripods  a  beautiful  lot  of 
border  Carnations.  Richness,  a  yellow  ground  kind,  was 
most  prominent,  some  three  flne  vases  of  these  being 
included  in  the  exhibit,  the  flowers  all  from  the  open 
ground.  Lady  Bristol,  pale  yellow,  with  light  margin,  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  were  other  good  yellow  ground  kinds  in  this  lot. 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  flUed  a  large 
table  with  Tree  and  border  Carnations  in  pots.  In  the 
former  we  noticed  the  well-known  white  varieties  Mrs. 
Brooks  and  Queen  Louise,  also  William  Robinson  (scarlet), 
Enchantress,  and  Jlrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  In  the  border 
kinds  there  was  a  fully  representative  lot.  A  glorious 
exhibit  of  Solanum  Wendlandii,  from  Costa  Rica,  with 
huge  trusses  of  pale  mauve,  nearly  2-inch  wide  blossoms, 
was  a  most  fascinating  exhibit,  and  in  company  with 
Exacum  macramhum  (ititense  violet),  and  Calceolaria 
lutegrifolia  was  very  distinct,  the  entire  lot  forming  a  most 
interesting  exhibit. 

Crot.ms  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  were  very  floe, 
a  whole  table  being  occupied  with  plants  delightful  in 
colour,  and  superbly  grown. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  a  showy 
group  of  hardy  things,  in  which  such  Lilies  as  testaceum, 
Henryi,  tigrinum,  chalcedonicum,  maculatum,  pardalinum, 
excelsum,  and  odorum  chinense  (a  very  fine  and  distinct 
form),  Lythrums,  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  Day  Lilies, 
Calochorlus,  (Enothera  speciosa,  Astilbe  Nuee  Rose,  with 
Anthemis  Kelwayi,  were  all  good  items  in  this  exhibit. 

The  Carnations  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver.  Bucks, 
were  a  superb  lot,  equalling  those  recently  shown  at 
Chelsea.  Displayed  with  his  usual  excellence  and  good 
taste,  Mr.  Dutton  has  become  quite  an  adept  in  exhibiting 
these  flowers,  and  his  exhibits  always  command  attention. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  Shirley 
Poppies  in  their  charming  variety.  Antirrhinums  Fire 
King  and  Defiance  were  also  from  this  firm. 

The  Carnations  in  vases  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  were  very  pleasing  and  well  arranged. 
The  new  white  perennial  Pea  White  Pearl  was  in  perfect 
condition. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  showed 
Carnations  in  superb  fashion,  tall  vases  having  a  ground- 
work of  dwarfer  vases  filled  with  the  best  kinds. 

We    were    especially    impressed     with    the    new    Pink 

Malmaison   Duchess  of    Westminster,   a    most  charming 

shade  of  pink,  and  King  Arthur,  a  scarlet-red  border  kind. 

A  superb  lot  of  border  Catuaiions  were  from  Mr.  James 

Douglas. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Chrlstchurch,  showed  hardy  flowers 
very  finely,  masses  of  Alstromerias,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Astilbes,  and  other  things  in  season.  Campanula  Isabel, 
in  a  large  mass,  was  very  effective,  the  deep  violet-blue 
fiowers  very  striking. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  showed  Roses  and 
Cactus  Pelargoniums  in  variety. 

Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford  contributed  hardy 
plants,  mostly  of  the  more  showy  kinds,  in  which  some 
good  Gaillardias,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Heliopsis,  and 
other  things  were  seen. 

Border  Carnations  in  pots  came  from  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks.  There  were  some  two  or 
three  dozen  kinds  shown  in  this  way. 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  contributed  Tree 
aud  border  Carnations  in  mixed  array,  quite  a  representa- 
tive lot  being  staged  in  each  section. 

Hardy  flowering  plants  in  variety  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  some  good  Phloxes  and 
Sweet  Peas  being  noticed. 

An  excellent  array  of  single  Hollyhocks  came  from  Lady 
Phillimore,  Campden  Hill,  W.  (gardener,  Mr.  Becht)- 
Many  shades  of  colour  were  included  in  the  varieties 
shown. 

Hardy  flowers  and  Roses  were  freely  shown  by  Lady 
Harmsworth,  (iuildford  (gardener,  Mr.  Goatley). 

A  charming  series  of  Violettas,  the  miniature  or  alpine 
Violas,  formed  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane, 
Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate.  These  are  indeed  a  charm- 
ing race  of  plants.  Rock  Blue,  Qaeen  of  the  Year,  P'gmy, 
Forget-me-not,  Quail,  Violetta,  and  Cymbeline  were  all 
charming  and  distinct. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  had  a  group  of 
Carnations  with  Acers,  Hildegarde,  a  white  border  kind, 
being  very  good. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge,  showed  a  beau- 
tiful group  of  Campanula  Ferguson!. 

New  Plants.— Awards  of  Merit. 

Senecio  ligularia  speciosa-— A  fine  plant  for  waterside 
gardening,  the  yellow  starry  blossoms  are  borne  on  stout 
stems  some  6  feet  high,  the  latter  springing  from  a  tuft  of 
roundly  peltate  leaves.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

AslilOe  grandis.  —  A  flue  introduction  from  Western 
China,  the  russet  coloured  stems  some  7  feet  high,  from 
which  horizontally  disposed  spikelets  of  white  l)loBsoms 
are  irregularly  produced.  When  established  this  will 
prove  a  very  striking  plant.    From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Lilium  Sutchmneiise.—A  very  charming  Lily,  2i  feel 
high,  the  recurving  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  oianae, 
copiously  spotted  with  maroon.  The  long  linear  acute 
leaves  are  disposed  in  a  nearly  horizontal  manner  oil 
slightly  downy  stems.  A  most  beautiful  and  elegant 
species,  and  quite  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dwarf 
members  of  this  genus.  Each  of  Ihe  above  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Phlox  Doreen.—A  very  beautiful  salmon  pink  variety, 
with  blossoms  of  large  size,  and  a  goodly  sized  panicle 
withal.  From  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Whitelegge). 

Carnation  Viscountess  Ebrington. — Pale  buff,  the 
fiowers  of  large  size  aud  very  full. 

Carnation  Liberie. — A  very  heavy  crimson  flaked  variety 
on  yellow  ground,  the  flowers  of  very  large  size  and 
shapely  withal.  These  two  were  from  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham. 

Adiantum  itayi.— This  is  a  seedling  from  A.  fragran- 
tissima,  and  is  a  most  charming  and  delicate  kind,  the 
small  fronds  representing  the  finest  lace  in  its  most 
delicate  tracery.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  M»y,  Edmonton. 

Viola  Councillor  Walters,  rich  purple  in  colour,  with 
yellow  eye. 

V.  Dr.  McFarlane.— One  of  the  Magpie  type,  dark 
purple  and  blue. 

r. /soWc— A  light  yellow,  and  a  rayless  flower.  These 
three  were  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Viola  Royal  Sovereign  (Stark)  —A  rich  yellow  kind,  and 
a  perfectly  rayless  flower.     From  Messrs.  Stark. 

Medals. 

A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Lady  Harms- 
worth  ;  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Mr  A.  F.  Dutlon 
for  Tree  Carnations,  and  to  Mr.  Prichard  for  herbaceous 
plants;  a  silver  Flora  medal  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  .Son, 
Highgate,  for  Carnations,  Mr  H.  B.  May  for  Crotons;  and 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  for 
Carnations,  to  Lady  Phillimore  for  Hollyhocks,  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  for  Carnations,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for 
Carnations,  and  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  tor 
Gloxinias  and  Shirley  Poppies.  Mr.  Howard  Crane  received 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  Violas. 

Orchid  Committee. 

No  groups  were  before  this  committee,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  plants. 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit  ; 

Miltonia  vexillaria  radiata  maguifica,  from  Mrs.  Hay- 
wood, Reigate,  received  an  award  of  merit,  but  the  flower- 
spike  had  been  removed  when  our  notes  were  taken. 

Lcelio-Cattleiia  chardtcarense,  from  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.. 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  also  received  an  award  of  merit, 
but  the  plant  had  been  lemoved. 

Botanical  certificates  were  granted  to  Notylia  multi- 
flora,  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co  ;  and  to  Maxillaria 
picta  Warley  variety,  from  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place, 
Essex. 

Lfelio-Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood  (Glebelands  var.)  and 
Cypripedium  Penelope  (Morganite  x  Veitchi)  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  South  Woodford  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  Davis),  and  Lislio  -  Cattleya  Gei  flrey  (L. 
lucasiana  x  C.  gigas)  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan). 

PhaliBuopsis  violacea  Low's  var.,  with  the  greenish 
white  sepals  and  petals  coloured  purplish  carmine  at  their 
bases,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park. 

Fruit  Committee, 

The  most  extensive  exhibit  before  this  committee  was 
one  of  Peas,  of  which  some  126  varieties  were  displayed. 
The  exhibit  was  in  many  respects  a  counterpart  of  that  at 
Chelsea  a  week  ago,  and  considering  the  great  heat  recently 
experienced  the  entire  batch  was  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
The  new  variety,  Quite  Content,  with  its  5-inch  pods  of 
large  Peas,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  is  really 
a  specially  flue  addition  to  the  maiiicr.ip  section.  Sliver 
Banksian  medal. 
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BLACK  VARNISH. 


Carriage 
paid  to  most 

Railway 
Stations  in 

the 
Kingdom. 


REGISTERED  TRADE   MARK. 

Substitute  for  Oil  Paint  at  one-fourth  the  cost.  Applied  cold. 
For  Preserving  all  descriptions  of  outdoor  work,  Iron  Fencing, 
Roofs,  Buildings,  Wood,  and  Stone.  Dries  with  hard  glossy 
surface  in  lo  minutes,  and  keepsgood  any  length  of  time. 

WROUGHT  IRON  GARDEN  BORDER  HURDLES. 


Catalogues  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  ri  j 

Hurdles,  Gates,  and  Railings  Free.  IJ   < 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G.  and 
BRIERLEY  HILL.  IRONWORKS,  Staffs. 


SOLE    MAKERS  OF    THE   CELEBRATED 

MUNSTEAD    FLOWER    GLASSES. 

MADE  IN  WHITE  GLASS. 

The  most  useful  and  popular  Flower  Glasses  ever  invented. 

As  Supplied  to  Royalty  and  all  the  Nobility. 

KHARTUM  FLOWER  GLASSES. 

MADE  IN  WHITE  AND  GREEN  GLASS. 

Pretty  and  Useful  Shapes.      All  Sizes. 

Illustrated  Price   Lists  sent  Post  Free. 

EXHIBITION    FLOWER  VASES, 

in  Green  and  Brown 
China  and  Glass  of  all  kinds. 

JAS.    GREEN    &    NEPHEW, 

CHINA  AN  J  CLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
107,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  F.C. 


HEATHMAN&CO., 

PARSON'S  GREEN,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Adjustable  and  Plain 

LADDERS, 

TRESTLES  &  STEPS. 
ALSO  TRUCKS 
AND  BARROWS. 


VARIOUS    tENTHS 


Many   fizes  and    kinds 
Lists  Free. 


A  STOCK    KEPT  AT 

ENDELL   ST.,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  A^D  ALL  KINDS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  &  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 


OHLENDORFF'S 

Peruvian  Guano, 
"fUtEiw' 

The  Best  Horticultural  Manure. 


Speci/m.  Cmrysamthemum  Manure, 

,,  L  A  W  N  ^  n  » 

„  Potato  „     « , 

„  TOM  ATO  „  , 

Vine  ,,         , 

BoneMcai.    Crushed  Bones, 

AND    ALL  other     PERT  1  1.1  SERS  . 


A?-'% The  Anglo  Continental  (OHLt'NboRFFy 
Guano  Works,  i5,leadenhallst.,london. 


J.WEECH&SONS 
BRISTOL. 


To.    10.      GARDEN    FRAME. 


Frames  ijin.  thick. 

Lights  2in.  thick,  glazed 

2I0Z.  glass. 

Fainted  3  coats. 


Esta-blished  1871. 


8ft.  by  6ft.  £3.        6ft.  by  4ft.  £2. 
Pit  Liijhts,  6ft  by  4ft.  :  Styles.  3111.  by  2in.  :  Unglazed  5/6  each.  Glazed  and 

painted,  with  HandLCS.  14/6  each.     (Carriage  Paid. I 
Conservatories,  Vineries,  Portable  Houses.    Estimates  Free. 
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BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 


His  MAJISTY  KING  EDWARD    VII. 


GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS. 


The  First,  Foremost,  and  Best  In  the  World. 
GREEN'S  PATENT 

"SILENS  MESSOR" 

LAWN  MOWER. 


Hundreds  of  ThousanJs  have  been  sold.     Established  over  Half  a  Century. 
DONKEY,  PONY,  and  HORSE  MOWER. 

Bither  "Silens  Messor"    Pattern         They  may   be 
or  Wheel-Geared.  had  of  any  Iron- 

monger or  >eeds- 
m  e  n  in  the 
United  Kinsf- 
dom. 


GREEN'S 

Patent    ORDINARY    also 

WATER  OP 

SAND 

BALLAST 

ROLLER. 


Telephone  Numbers  - 

Leeps,  158  and  1227. 

London,  2022  Hop. 
Telegraphic  Addresses  — 

Smithfiei  d   Lkeds. 

SuRRKv  Works,  '  ondon. 


Please  write  for 

ILLUSTRATHD 

PRICE  LIST, 

No.  a, 

FREE. 


TUrM&Q  PRFFN  £  CAN   I >>!     smithf" '1    ipcworks,    i.eeds,   and    new 
ini  ni>iO  unccn  otoun,  lid.,  surbey  storks,  soutmwabk  st..  lonoon,  s.e. 

MOTOR    I.AWN  MOVVEKS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZKS. 


VI. 


THE    GARDEN 


[July  22,  1905. 


Nectarine  Rivers'  Early  was  splendidly  shown  by  Mrs. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  There  were  some 
four  dozen  grand  fruits  shown,  for  which  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded. 

Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
PuUinger,  Murray  Lodge,  Carapden  Hill,  W. 

Red  Currant  Chevalier's  Sensation  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham.  The  berries  are  of 
large  size  and  arranged  in  long  bunches.  The  colour  is  very 
brilliant. 

Rubus  Lucretia  was  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sod, 
Exeter. 

A  fine  box  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  came  from  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Hatfleld  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Norman).  The 
fruits  were  in  excellent  condition.   Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  collection  of  Peas  and  a  dish  of  Tumato  Lord  Roberts 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  King  and  Sons,  Coggeahall, 
Essex.    Vote  of  thanks. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
The  show  of  this  society,  which  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meet- 
ing at  the  hall  on  Tuesday  last,  was  a  distinct  success. 
Most  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  but.  as  usual,  the 
prizes  went  to  a  limited  number  of  exhibitors. 

Ill  the  class  for  twenty-four  bizarre?  or  flakes  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Westfleld,  Woking,  for  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms,  with  remarkably  fine  markings  ;  second, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  self-coloured  Carnations 
Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  again  first ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  fancies  Mr.  M.  Smith  was 
first  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  blooms  ;  and  the  blooms  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  who  was  second,  were  almost  equally 
good. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Picotees  Mr.  M.  Smith  was 

first  with  well-marked  varieties  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley. 

lu  the  class  for  twenty-four  yellow  ground  Picotees  Mr. 

F.  Wellesley  was  first  with  beautiful  blooms  ;  second,  Mr. 

M.  Smith. 

For  six  blooms  of  self  Carnations,  one  variety,  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

For  six  yellow  or  buff  grounds  Mr.  M.  Smith  was  first; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley. 

For  six  fancy  Carnations,  one  variety,  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Millie  ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  with  smaller  blooms  of  the  same  variety. 
In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  yellow-ground  Picotees, 
one  variety,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  first  with  good  blooms 
of  Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  M.  Smith 
for  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  shown  with 
foliage  in  vases,  Mr.  M.  Smith  was  first ;  second,  Mr. 
F.  Wellesley. 

In  the  classes  for  bizarres  and  flakes  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor  were  successful  exhibitors.  In  the  selfs  there  were 
some  good  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Paston  was  a  successful 
exhibitor. 

For  twelve  bizarres  and  flakes  Mr.  R  C.  Cartwright  was 
first ;  second,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam.  For  twelve  selfs, 
distinct,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  again  first ;  second,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

For  twelve  fancies  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Booth,  Dorking,  was 
first;  second,  Mr.  W.  Spencer. 

For  twelve  Picotees,  distinct,  Mr.  Booth  was  first, 
the  second  being  gained  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Taylor. 

For  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees  Mr.  Spencer  was  first 
and  Mr.  Booth  second.  In  this  class  there  were  some  fine 
blooms. 

For  six  blooms,  selfs,  Mr.  R  C.  Cartwright  was  first  with 
good  blooms  of  Daffodil;  second,  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor  for  another  good  yellow,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Charrington. 

For  six  yellow  or  buff  ground  fancies,  one  variety,  Mr. 
Booth  was  first  with  Argosy,  a  fine  Carnation;  second, 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  for  Hidalgo. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
shown  in  vases,  there  were  some  good  exhibits.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright was  first ;  second,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor. 

In  the  third  division  there  were  many  good  exhibits, 
and  among  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
Kilmarnock  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton  ;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Sheldon,  South  Wjodford ;  Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  Acton ;  Mr. 
C.  A.  Philbrick,  Reading;  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Stamford 
Hill ;  and  Mr.  E.  Charrington,  Lingfteld.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  smaller  classes  the  prizes  were 
divided  among  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors. 

In  groups  of  Carnations  in  pots  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was 
first  wiih  a  very  fine  exhibit;  second,  Mr.  H.  Lakeman, 
Thornton  Heath. 

For  single  specimens  Mr.  Smith  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Lakeman  second. 

For  twelve  specimen  plants  Mr.  Smith  was  first,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  second. 

In  the  class  for  new  varieties  there  were  some  pretty 
things,  but  no  certificates  were  awarded  as  far  as  we  could 
see. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
These  were  shown  in  vases,  and  were  much  more  inter- 
esting than  the  dressed  blooms  on  the  boards. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  the 
various  types.  King  Arthur,  scarlet  ;  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, pink  ;  and  many  others  were  worthy  of  note. 
Silver  Floral  medal  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  border 
varieties,  and  gained  awards  of  merits  for  Viscountess 
Ebrington,  a  fine  buff  ;  also  for  Liberte,  yellow  ground 
heavily  marked  with  crimson. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  staged  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  American  varieties.  Shown  on  long  stems  in 
tall  vases  they  were  must  effective.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  had  a  very  pretty  display 
of  American  and  border  varieties.  Silver  Banksian  medal 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  made  a  good 
exhibit  of  useful  varieties.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  showed  pot  plants  in  good  varieties.  Messrs. 
fl.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  a  large  collection  repre- 
senting the  various  types  in  good  form.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  put  up  a 
group  of  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms. 

NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

Beautiful  Show  at  Gloucester. 
The  National  Rose  Society  held  its  provincial  show  this 
year  at  The  Spa,  Gloucester,  and  were  welcomed  heartily 
by  the  Mayor,  who  invited  the  leading  members  to 
luncheon.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings passed  off  most  pleasantly.  The  show  was 
excellent,  and  the  exhibits  were  displayed  in  one  large 
tent.    The  Gloucester  Rose  Show  was  held  in  conjunction. 

Nurserymen. 

One  of  the  great  classes  was  for  thirty-six  blooms,  dis 
tinct  varieties,  the  first  prize  consisting  of  the  Jubilee 
Trophy  and  £3.  This  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  with  splendid 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Hitchin,  were  a  very 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast,  third.     There  were  five  entries. 

In  the  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
the  first  prize  being  £5,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons 
were  again  the  winners  with  beautiful  flowers,  including 
several  of  their  own  raising.  All  the  flowers  were  of 
exceptionally  fine  colour  and  form.  Messrs.  Harkness 
were  second,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  third. 

Again  the  Newtownards  firm  were  first  for  thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct,  with  exceptionally  fine  flowers  ;  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Son  second  ;  and  the  King's  Acre  Nursery, 
Hereford,  third. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  were  first  with  very 
fresh  and  brightly-coloured  flowers  ;  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford,  an  excellent  second  ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  third. 

There  were  eight  exhibits  in  the  class  for  sixteen  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  first  prize  collec- 
tion coming  from  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder.  His  blooms 
were  of  exceptional  merit.  Messrs.  H.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  second. 

Mr.  Prince  headed  the  list  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
blooms,  distinct,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  second. 
These  were  the  only  competitors. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Drew, 
LoDgworth,  was  first ;  Messrs.  H.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
second  ;  and  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  third.  There  were 
five  entries. 

Open. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct,  there  were 
only  two  entries,  but  the  first  prize  collection  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  was  of  much  interest  ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons  second. 

Messrs.  X\ex.  Dickson  won  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms 
of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose  with  superb  flowers  of  Fran  Karl 
Druschki ;  Mr.  Mattock  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
third.    There  were  twelve  entries  in  this  class. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose-coloured 
Rose,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  were  first 
with  Mrs.  J.  Laing  of  beautiful  colour  ;  the  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Company  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  third. 

For  the  same  number  of  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark 
crimson  Ruse,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  were  the  principal  prize 
winners  with  A.  K.  Williams,  a  Rose  that  appears  to  be 
fiowering  exceptionally  well  this  year ;  the  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Company  second  ;  Mr.  Rigg,  Reading,  third. 

A  very  charming  feature  of  the  show  consisted  of  the 
exhibition  Roses  to  be  shown  in  vases.  The  vases  must 
rest  on  the  staging  itself,  and  not  be  raised  above  it.  The 
chief  class  was  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of 
each,  and  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Prince  of  Oxford, 
who  had  an  exceptionally  fine  exhibit.  We  could  not 
discover  the  name  of  the  second  prizewinner  ;  Messrs. 
Jefferies  were  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Prince  was  first  with  flowers  of 
fine  colour  and  form ;  Mr.  Drew  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jefferies  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Mattock 
was  the  first  prizewinner  wiih  beautiful  blooms  ;  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Fuller  and 
Maylam,  Cheltenham,  third. 

AMATEURS. 

The  Jubilee  Trophy  and  £3,  the  first  prize,  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  in  the  amateurs'  division,  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones;  Mr.  Dennison,  Kenilworth, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  third. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembecton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex, 
added  another  victory  to  his  many  conquests  this  season 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct.  His  fiowers 
were  excellent.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  third. 

The  eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  shown  by  Mr. 
Dennison  of  Kenilworth  were  very  fine,  and  easily  won  the 
first  prize ;  Mr.  Foley  Hobbs  second  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  third. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Mr.  Dennison  was  first  with  superb  flowers  of  Mildred 
Grant. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct  (open  only  to  growers 
of  less  than  600  plants  of  varieties  in  the  National  Rose 


Society's  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses,  including  Teas 
and  Noisettes),  Mr.  Holbrook,  Lucclecote  House,  was  first; 
and  Mr.  Gill,  Hucclecote,  second.  These  were  the  only 
entries. 

Mr.  Whittle  of  Leicester  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  but  his  fiowers  would  have 
been  difficult  to  beat  in  any  case. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Conway  Jones  was  an 
excellent  first ;  Mr.  Hill  Gray,  Bath,  second  ;  and  the  Rev. 
E.  Powley  third. 

For  nine  blooms,  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Hill  Gray  was 
first  with  White  Mamau  Cochet ;  the  Rev.  E.  Powley 
second  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third.  There 
were  five  entries.    The  above  two  classes  were  open  to  all. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  open  only  to  grower? 
of  less  than  200  plants  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr.  Whittle 
was  first. 

Section  for  Decorative  Roses. 

Exhibits  in  this  section  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  show, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  of  each 
variety,  and  may  be  staged  in  vases,  boxes,  or  other 
receptacles,  each  variety  to  be  in  a  separate  receptacle. 
All  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (except  the  single-flowered  varieties) 
are  to  be  excluded.  All  Teas  and  Noisettes  and  Hybrid 
Teas  mentioned  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue 
of  exhibition  Roses  are  also  to  be  excluded.  Moss,  Pro* 
vence,  and  other  summer-flowering  Roses  may  be  included. 
All  the  stems  must  reach  the  water. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  (space  occupied  by  the 
exhibit  not  to  exceed  6  feet  by  3  feet),  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  flrst  with  a  charming  display  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbourne,  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Conway  Jones 
was  first  with  a  beautiful  display  ;  Mr.  Reed,  Newnham, 
second. 

There  were  some  pretty  table  decorations,  Miss  Watson, 
Cheltenham,  being  first.  The  variety  used  was  Dorothy 
Perkins. 

The  classes  for  new  seedling  Roses  are  always  a  source 
of  interest.  In  the  class  for  six  trusses  of  any  new 
seedling  or  sport,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  showed  C.  J. 
Grahame,  a  bright  red  flower,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bateman,  rich 
rose,  but  no  award  was  made. 

The  best  blooms  in  the  show  were  as  follows  :  To  Alex. 
Dickson,  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Helen  Keller;  to  the 
same  firm  for  Hybrid  Tea  Mildred  Grant ;  and  to  Mr.  Prince 
for  White  Maman  Cochet.    All  were  beautiful  flowers. 

Among  the  amateurs  Mr.  Dennison  won  with  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Helen  Keller  and  the  Hybrid  Tea  Mildred 
Grant.  Mr.  Hill  Gray  had  the  most  beautiful  Tea,  a 
flower  of  White  Maman  Cochet. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Winter 
presided.  Eight  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  ninety-two  this  year  so  far.  Sick  pay  to  members 
since  the  last  meeting  was  £23  23.  Mr.  William  Marshall 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the  annual 
dinner,  which  will  be  held  in  October  next,  due  notice  of 
which  will  be  given. 

*»*  Owing  to  pressure  on  space  at  this  season  o/  the 
year,  when  jlower  shows  are  so  mimerous,  we  are  compelled 
to  hold  over  the  report  of  Wolverhampton  Floral  t'He  until 
next  week. 


LATE    NOTES. 

Henry  Eckford  testimonial.— The 

coQlributions  to  this  fuod  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  July  15,  amounted  to  912^  shillings. 

Sale  of  insecticides.— In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Alexander  Cross, 
M.P. ,  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  proposes  to  introduce  his  Bill 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  substances  used  exten- 
sively and  in  large  quantity  in  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  but  which  are  technically  included 
as  poisons  under  the  schedules  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  in  view  of  the  efforts  made  to  monopolise 
the  trade  in  such  articles  by  retail  druggists,  to 
the  injury  of  these  industries  of  farming  and 
gardening,  and  in  reply  he  received  the  following 
answer :  "  The  Bill  in  question  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  my 
own,  but  I  am  in  communication  with  my  noble 
friend  the  Lord  President  as  to  the  advisability 
of  its  introduction  at  no  distant  date,  and, 
further,  that  the  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness." 

A  pPOlifle  Pea.  —  Mr.  E.  R.  Fuller, 
Kelvedon,  Eieex,  sends  a  photograph  of  a  prolific 
Pea.  "  The  haulm  was  only  2  feet  high,  having 
two  pods  at  every  joint,  making  twenty  pods  on 
the  plant,  the  produce  of  one  Pea." 

*,•  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  in:  Intand, 
6s.  6d.  :  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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GARDENING  IN  SUBURBS. 

DUEING    the   last  few   years    the 
1      improved  methods  of  exit  from 
I      our  great  cities  have  proved  a 
boon    to    thousands    of    town 
workers,    who    now    are    able 
to  recreate  in  a  purer  air.    The  love  of  the 
soil  is  innate  in  the  minds  of  most  men, 
whether    town    or    whether    country  -  bred. 
Where     some     few    years     ago    hundreds 
were  able  daily  to  leave  behind  the  dreary, 
flowerless  suburbs  of    that  inner  circle  of 
greater  London,  now  thousands  are  able  to 
do  so,  and  the  fringe  of  this  vast  city,  as  of 
other  cities  and  large  towns  throughout  the 
country,  is  ever  increasing.  Houses  there  have 
larger  gardens,  for  land  is  cheaper,  and  as  a 
consequence  suburban  districts   are   yearly 
increasing  in  beauty.     The  larger  streets  and 
roads  are  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  that 
give  welcome  shade  in    summer-time,   and 
the  garden  of  one  house  vies  with  that  of 
its  neighbour    in   producing   a    continuous 
and  brilliant  display  of  flowers.    Successful 
gardening  is  nothing  if  not  infectious  ;  the 
skill  of  one  leads  to  an  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  another,  and  so  gardening  in  the 
suburbs  increases.    And  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  increase.    There  are  really  few 
hardy  plants  that  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully some  few  miles  away  from  a  smoke-laden 
city.     With  plants  in  glass  houses  it  is  a 
different  matter,  for  often  a  heavily  smoke- 
laden  fog  in  winter  will  end  in  a  few  hours 
the  work  of  twelve  months.    He  who  grows 
hardy  plants,  however,  is  practically  free  from 
risk  of  damage  by  fog,  for  in  winter  hardy 
plants  are  more  or  less  dormant,  while  those  in 
glass  houses  are  often  in  the  height  of  their 
beauty  and  blossoming.    The  gardener  in  the 
suburbs  cannot  complain  of  the  variety  of 
material  at  his  disposal,  for  in  the  Rose  alone 
he  has  some  dozens  of  good  sorts,  and  there 
is  probably  no  better  plant  for  his  purpose. 
It  will  grow  with  a  freedom  that  even  a 
country   cottager  might   envy  if,   and  this 
condition  is  an  all-important  one,  the  soil  is 
suitable.     The  cause  of  almost  all  failures 
in  small  gardens  may  be  traced  to  poor  and 
unsuitable    soil.     It    must  surely  be   from 
ignorance  of    the  great  difference  between 
plants  grown  in  poor  and  those  grown  in 
good  soil  that  such   moderate    results   are 
obtained  year  after  year.    If  only  the  borders 


were  dug  deeply  in  the  autumn  and  one  or   of  ThE'Gaeden,  for  as  we  did  it  easily  others 
two  cartloads  of  manure  were  added,  the   can  do  it  likewise. 


be 


manure  were 
trifling,    but    the 


results 


cost    would 
astonishing. 

Rarely  does  one  see  a  small  garden  in  the 
suburbs  made  the  most  of.  The  builder 
invariably  places  the  path  facing  full  south, 
and  the  border  on  that  side  of  the  garden 
where  the  sun  shines  least.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  altered  if  plants  are  to  be  well 
grown.    They  need  all  the  sunshine  they  can 


Having  decided  on  the  size  of  the  potting 
shed,  12  feet  by  8  feet,  the  first  thing  was  to 
cut  out  the  foundations.  When  we  had  done 
this  we  built  in  three  courses  of  brickwork 
—the  sides  were  1.3  feet  and  the  ends  9  feet- 
miking  the  top  of  the  brickwork  just  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  brick 
foundations  we  laid  Oak  beams,  6  inches  by 
4  inches,  with  the  ends  halved  into  each 
other  for  a  bottom  plate.  The  uprights  and 
middle  rail  and  top  plate  were  of  yellow  Deal, 


get,  and  especially  in  a  small  garden,  where,  i  4  inches  by  3  inches.    The  uprights  were 


owing  to  houses,  trees,  and  fences,  there  is 
often  a  good  deal  of  shade.  Some  plants 
love  sunshine,  and  others  shade,  so  in 
planting  take  care  to  discriminate  carefully. 
Finally,  give  them  a  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  manure,  and 
the  garden,  no  matter  how  small,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  one  of  flowers. 

THE    ANNALS    OF    THE 
LITTLE    RED    HOUSE.— VI. 


The  Potting  Shed. 
In  a  snug  corner  between  a  barn  and  the 
south  wall   we  tucked  away  a  nice  strong 
little  Fig  tree— Early  Violet.    We  keep  the 
soil  poor  and  mat  up  the  plant  in  winter  ;  it 
is  now  beginning  to  bear,  and  has  already  got 
its  head  over  the  garden  wall.    Now  about 
Currants.  We  planted  a  quarter  with  these  and 
the  Gooseberries.     We  none  of  us  care  much 
for  Black  Currants,  so  we  had  about  a  dozen 
bushes  only  of  Carter's  Champion.    The  Red 
Currants  we  selected    are    Red  Dutch  for 
early  and  Raby  Castle  for  late,  and  Fay's 
Prolific  for  size,  and  for  dessert  White  Dutch. 
We    also    planted    some    Raspberry    canes 
against  an  espalier,  but  I  do  not  think  these 
have  been  a  suecess.    I  believe  the  North 
country  fashion  of  growing  Raspberries  on 
stakes  is  the  best,  but  then  it  takes  room.    I 
think,  also,  the  Raspberry  is  a  fruit  that  likes 
a  cool  climate,  and  really  does  better  in  the 
northern  counties.    When  a  woman  is  really 
gardening  in  a  serious  fashion,  she  should 
certainly  have  a  little  pied-a-toire  of  her  own 
in  her  garden  when  space  permits.    If  you 
have  a  potting  shed  of  your  own  you  are  per- 
fectly independent,   and  there   all   sorts  of 
experiments  can  be  carried  out,  impossible 
with  the  rougher,  dirtier  work  of  the  garden 
in  progress.     Treasures  of  seeds  and  bulbs 
can  be  stored  away  under  lock  and  key  in 
safety,  and  there  is  really  no  estimating  the 
comfort  and    convenience  of    such  a  little 
haven.     An  account  of  how  we  built  my 
potting  shed  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 


6  feet  6  inches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
f'late,  and  were  just  let  in  to  the  bottom 
plate  by  a  short  tenon,  and  the  middle  rail  wa.s 
mortised  into  the  upright  and  the  ends  of  the 
top  plate  halved  into  each  other.  A  length  of 
floor-board  served  as  a  ridge  piece  set  up  on 
King  posts,  4  feet  from  the  top  plate.  The 
rafters  were  made  of  yellow  Deal,  3  inches 
by  2  inches,  twelve  in  number  on  each 
side,  and  so  placed  about  15  inches  apart. 
They  were  cut  at  their  top  ends  so  as  to 
fit  against  the  ridge  piece,  and  notched  on  to 
top  plates  near  to  their  lower  ends,  leaving 
some  8-inch  projeotory  for  eaves.  The  tile 
battens  made  of  Deal  2  inches  by  |  inch  were 
then  nailed  across  the  rafters,  3|  inches  from 
the  top  edge  of  one  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
next.  This  gives  exactly  the  right  over-loop 
for  the  ordinary  sized  tile.  Every  third  rafter 
was  secured  across  to  its  fellow  on  the  opposite 
side  by  "  collars,"  to  prevent  the  lateral  thrust 
outwards  by  the  weight  of  the  roof ;  this  is 
very  considerable  if  tiles  are  used,  their 
weight  being  about  18lb.  to  the  square  foot 
of  roofing  ;  the  lowest  piece  nailed  across  the 
ends  of  the  rafters,  called  the  eaves  plate, 
was  made  of  piece  Deal,  4  inches  by  2  inches, 
sawn  down  diagonally.  The  door,  a  ledger 
one,  was  6  feet  by  2  feet  9  inches,  and  the 
windows,  two  in  number,  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  middle  upright,  were 
3  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  10  inches,  and  were 
hung  from  the  top,  pushed  outward  and 
secured  by  the  ordinary  greenhouse  window 
fastening. 

The  floor  was  tiled  with  square  paving  tiles, 
of  which,  together  with  the  roofing  tiles,  we 
found  just  enough  about  the  place,  an  old 
building  having  been  pulled  down  by  the 
former  owner — a  lucky  find  as  regards  the 
roofing  tiles,  as  these  are  getting  scarce,  being 
200  years  old  and  more.  Along  the  side  where 
the  windows  are  a  bench  wa-i  placed,  about 
2  feet  wide,  at  a  convenient  height,  and  along 
the  opposite  side  a  range  of  shelves ;  two 
bins  occupied  the  end  opposite  the  door,  one 
for  stowing  away  rubbish  and  the  other  for 
garden  sticks.  Beneath  the  bench  a  supply 
of  soil  i.s  kept  ready  for  use,  a  box  of  silver 
sand,  a  box  of  soot,  and  a  box  of  broken 
crocks.    A  small  shelf  is  fixed  over  the  bench 
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for  various  articles  constantly  required :  ink 
bottle  and  pen,  West's  raffia  tape  and  Ver- 
bena pins,  a  pot  of  paint  for  whitening  garden 
labels,  an  indelible  pencil,  a  ball  of  twine, 
some  tarred  string  and  tie  labels,  and,  each 
in  its  own  place,  held  by  a  strap,  are  a  trowel, 
a  small  hammer,  a  Daisy  fork,  clippers, 
and  a  strong  garden  knife.  On  a  nail  hangs  a 
housemaid's  pad  for  kneeling  on,  and  in  the 
corner  near  the  door  hang  a  spade  and  fork, 
a  rake  and  hoe— all  light  but  strong  tools— 
and  here,  too,  you  will  find  an  extremely 
useful  little  syringe,  furnished  by  the  Abol 
Company.  On  a  shelf  we  keep  a  tin  of  Abol, 
one  of  Clay's  Fertilizer,  and  a  box  of  Slugi- 
cide— a  quite  excellent  deterrent.  Three 
watering-cans  of  different  sizes  complete  the 
outfit,  and  as  we  put  a  gutter  piping  all  round 
the  eaves  of  the  shed  and  connected  it  with  a 
water-barrel  at  one  corner,  we  manage  to  keep 
a  sufficient  water  supply  on  hand.  A  few 
pots  and  wooden  boxes  for  seeds  are  stowed 
away  beneath  the  potting  bench,  and  we 
make  frames  for  the  boxes  which  hold  down 
the  paper  coverings  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  seeds  in  the  dark  for  a  few  days. 
Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

August  1. — R  >j  al  Horticultural  Society's  M  et- 
ing. 

August  2. — Chesterfield  Horticultural  Show-. 

August  7- — Lichfield,  WbIU,  Mansfield,  Gran- 
tham, Ilkeston  and  Prescut  and  District  Flower 
Shows. 

August  9.— Tavistock  and  Ventnor  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

August  13  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  ;  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Show. 

August  16  — Bishop's  Stortford,  CUne,  and 
Hurpendeii  Flower  Shows. 

August  17.  — Ujffryn  District  and  Taunton 
Daane  Horliuullural  Shows. 

August  19. — Seisoale  and  Like  District  and 
Sheffield  Flower  Shows. 

August  22 — Rothesay  and  Oxford  Flower 
Shows. 

August  23. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days). 

August  24  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (three 
days) ;  Wargrave  and  Knowl  Hill  Cottagers' 
Horticultural  Show. 


Portrait  of  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  \Ve8tminster.— The  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  in  The 
Garden  of  last  week  was  taken  by  Speaight, 
New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  R,  Dean.— A 

purse  containing  £100  was  recently  presented  to 
Mr.  R.  Dean  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  president  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum    Society.        Mr.   Shea 
poke  warmly  of  Mr.  Dean's  work. 

Brodiaeagrrandiflora  —The  position  of 

this  pretty  bulb  has  been  rather  a  puzzle  in  the 
past.  Though  the  specimen  I  sent  you  had  six 
stamina,  all  the  authorities  which  I  have  give  it 
as  belonging  to  Triandria  monogynia.  This  is  so 
in  "Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register,"  and  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  The  "Register,"  however,  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  the  Squamae  on  the  orifice 
of  the  perianthemum  are  occasionally  furnished 
with  perfect  anthers,  adding  ihat  in  Brodisea 
congesta  this  is  always  so.  The  Botanical 
Magazine  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of 
these  Squamse.  The  whole  article  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  is  very  interesting,  and 
appears  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that  what  we  grow 


as  Brodlsea  grandiflora  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered a  species  of  Millea  of  Cavanilles. — T.  H. 
Archer  Hind.  [Brodifei  is  now  placed  in 
Liliaceae,  close  to  the  genus  Milla,  the  L'nnean 
classificition  into  Triandria,  &c  ,  having  long 
sincB  been  abandoned.  See  the  1894  edition  of 
.Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  pige  132  It 
is  anomalous  amongst  the  Liliacese  in  usually  (but 
not  always)  having  only  three  stamens. — Ed.] 

Pansies  at   Wolverhampton.— 

Many  yeirs  ago  the  late  Mr.  Paul  Luiz  offered 
valuable  prizes  at  Wolverhampton  for  groups  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  staged  without  bting  wired 
in  glasses.  These  prizes  have  been  continued  by 
the  Wolverhampton  Society,  and  at  ihiir  great 
exhibition  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  inst. 
several  very  fine  collections  were  put  up,  the  first 
prize  being  obtained  by  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton 
and  Sons,  Walsall ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Waters,  Aeocks  Green.  The  first  prize  lot  was 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  anyone  could  wish  to 
see,  the  blooms  being  large  and  remarkably  rich 
ill  colour.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Bronze 
Kintore,  Mrs.  Chichester  (white,  broadly  and 
beautifully  edged  with  heliotrope),  and  the  well- 
known  yellow  A.  J.  R  jwberry.  The  group  of 
seedling  Violas  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Marple, 
Penkridge,  calls  for  mure  than  a  pissir  g  remark. 
Mr.  Mirple's  flowers  show  that  he  is  doing  much 
original  work  with  the  Viola.  He  staged  ten 
varieties  for  the  opinion  of  iho  judges.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  placed  them  in  a  part  of  the  tent  away 
from  the  general  exhibits  of  Pansits  and  Violas, 
and  they  were  overlooked.  Two  at  lea«t  of  ih" 
varieties  are  worthy  of  high  commendation.  Mr'. 
William  Marple,  a  medium-siz  d  TuWir  of 
splendid  substance,  clear  white  centre  except  for 
the  yellow  eye,  upper  petals  beautifully  shaded 
with  rich  heliotrope,  lower  petals  broadly  band>  1 
with  a  lighter  shade  of  the  .same  colour.  Thi 
was  the  gem  of  the  lot.  Miss  F.  Riley  is  similarly 
marked  to  Mrs.  Marple,  but  colour  a  rich  violet. 
Miss  Riley  is  defective  in  the  under  petal  when 
compared  with  Mrs.  Marple.  Several  other 
seedlings  were  undoubtedly  good,  but  they  were 
too  close  to  existing  varieties  to  be  considered 
distinct.— W.  C. 

Lecture  on  the  'Wisley  Garden.— 

A  most  able  and  interesting  lecture  was  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sot  iely  on  July  18 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  superintendent,  on 
the  new  garden  at  Wisley.  He  described  the 
perennial  interest  of  the  garden  from  the  Snow- 
drops, Aconites,  Christmas  Roses,  Primroses, 
Soillas,  Cbionodoxas,  and  Cyclamen  Atkinsii  of 
January  and  February,  down  to  the  glowing 
autumn  tints  of  the  Liquidambar  styraciflua  with 
its  brilliant  crimson  foliage,  the  Bird  Cherry 
(Cerasus  padus)  one  msiss  of  gold,  and  other 
plants  even  in  the  late  autumn.  Among  other 
specially  beautiful  things  which  appear  to  flourish 
on  the  site  were  Epig«a  repens,  Phormium  tenax 
with  leaves  8  feet  long,  Gunnera  manicata  with 
about  equally  large  leaves.  Wistaria  muliijuga 
with  its  tassels  ot  blooms  2  feet  long.  Water  Lilies 
of  all  kinds,  Iris  Ksempferi,  Osmundas,  and 
Spiraeas,  all  of  which  flourish  in  great  profusion, 
besides  a  host  of  other  beautiful  plants  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  The  Weeping 
Cherry,  which  excites  such  universal  admiration 
when  seen  in  blossom,  appeared  to  be  a  cascade 
of  pale  pink,  and  no  weeping  tree  could  surpass 
it  for  effect.  The  lecturer  described  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas  which  had  been  f  pecially 
selected  and  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  he  mentioned  the  works  which  had  been 
carried  out  during  the  comparatively  short  period 
the  society  had  been  in  possession  of  the  site, 
which  included  the  erection  of  a  long  series  ol 
glass  houses  and  dwellings  for  the  superintendent 
and  for  the  foreman,  extensive  water  and  drainage 
works,  and  roads.  He  mentioned  the  valuable 
selections  of  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  received  by  the  society  from  the  leading 
nurserymen,  and  forecasted  the  work  which  still 
I  remained  to  be  undertaken.     He  pointed  out  that 


it  is  very  curious  and  interesting  to  know  that 
when  in  the  early  seventies  the  council  of  the 
society  were  looking  out  for  a  new  garden,  owing 
to  the  polluted  atmosphere  at  Chiswick,  excessive 
drainage,  &c.,  the  late  owner  of  the  Wisley 
Garden  (G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.)  had  informed  them 
that  there  was  a  sit«  at  Wisley  that  might  suit 
their  purpose,  and  although  they  did  not  get  the 
garden  then,  the  society  were  so  fortunate  as 
now  to  get  it  as  a  gift  with  all  the  work  of  the 
late  G.  F.  Wilson  added  and  developed.  This 
natural  garden,  so  well  planned  and  beautiful, 
they  were  keeping  the  same  as  it  was  at  his  Heat  h, 
as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  improve  upon  it. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a  splendid  series 
of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  societv,  copies  of  which  were  laid 
on  the  table,  together  with  a  series  of  six  pictures, 
showing  I  he  garden  under  development  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wilson,  which  were  lent  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R  S.,  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  gardens,  which  he  bad 
recently  visited,  and  referred  to  the  urgent  need 
of  a  horticultural  experimental  station.  The 
chairman  (Harry  J.  Veitoh,  Esq.),  in  moving  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thaiiks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
admirable  paper,  said  that  the  council  of  the 
society  congratulated  themselves  in  having  so 
effective  an  officer  as  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  nothing  could  have  given  Mr.  Wilson 
greater  pleasure  than  to  have  known  that  the 
gardens  to  wh'ch  he  had  devoted  so  much  time 
and  care  had  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  builder 
as  WJ.3  so  often  the  case  wheu  the  maker  of  a 
garden  died,  but  had  been  devoted  for  ever  to 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  experimental  research  station  had  not  by 
my  means  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  council 
had  already  resolved  to  proceed  therewith  when 
the  debt  still  outstanding  on  the  hall  building 
fund  and  on  the  equipment  of  the  gardens  had 
been  discharged.  He  would  mention  that  Mr. 
Massee  of  Kew  was  already  carrying  out  some 
scientific  investigations  on  behalf  of  the  society 
at  Wisley,  which  would  extend  over  some  two 
or  three  years  before  anv  definite  result  could 
probably  be  published.  He  advised  those  Fellows 
who  had  not  already  done  so,  to  visit  the  gardens 
as  opportunity  arose,  as  he  felt  sure  that  whenever 
they  went  there  they  would  be  delighted  with 
what  they  saw. 

Horticultural  Club.— About  seventy 
members  and  friends  visited  the  Wisley  Gardens 
last  Thursday  week,  and  spent  an  enjoyable 
hour  in  this  Surrey  woodland.  The  parly  were 
conveyed  by  special  saloon  carriages  to  Wey- 
bridge,  where  brakes  were  in  readiness  for  the 
drive  to  Wisley.  After  an  inspection  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  lunch  was 
served  at  the  Hunt  Hotel.  The  drive  was 
resumed,  through  beautiful  lanes,  to  Chertsey, 
where  a  launch  was  awaiting  to  continue  the 
journey  to  Kingston.  Here  brakes  were  again  in 
readiness  to  take  the  parly,  at  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  James  Walker,  to  his  charming 
garden  on  Ham  Common.  The  magnificent  fruit 
houses  were  inspected,  and  a  delightful  hour 
spent  in  the  grounds,  where  refreshments  were 
provided.  There  were  several  guests,  among 
them  Mr.  Arderne  from  South  Africa. 

A    village    garden    competition. 

For  several  years  prizes  have  been  given  anoually 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Gregson  of  Tilliefoure  for  the  best 
kept  gardens  in  the  village  of  Moneymusk, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  these  prizes  have  had  a 
highly  beneficial  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
local  gardens  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
pretty  village.  This  year  the  gardens  were 
judged  by  Mr.  Grant,  Castle  Eraser,  and  Mr.  W. 
Milne,  Cortindae  House,  who  awarded  the  prizes 
to  the  following  competitors  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  :  Messrs.  Bidencch,  Wyness, 
Barron,  Jamieson,  and  Mathieson.  The  dry 
season  had  told  to  some  extent,  but  as  a  whole 
the  gardens  were  admirably  cultivated. 
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Desfontainea  spinosa.— During  late 

summer  and  often  well  into  the  autumn  the 
bright-coloured  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub 
are  to  be  seen,  and  from  their  distinct  character 
they  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  In  habit  the 
Deefontainea  forms  a  sturdy-growing  shrub, 
clothed  with  spiny  leaves,  very  like  those  of  the 
Holly  ;  indeed,  when  out  of  bloom  it  would  by 
the  uninitiated  be  taken  for  a  member  of  the 
Holly  family.  The  flowers,  however,  soon  dispel 
this  allusion,  as  they  are  tubular  in  shape, 
drooping,  of  a  thick  wax-like  texture,  and  nearly 
2  inches  long.  In  their  bright  yellow  and  scarlet 
colouring  they  very  much  suggest  those  of  a 
Blandfordia  or  of  Rhododendron  cinnabarinum. 
This  Desfontainea  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  from  Chili  to  New  Grenada,  and 
is  thoroughly  hardy  only  in  the  favoured  parts  of 
these  islands,  for  even  in  the  London  district  it 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  South  American  shrubs 
whose  introduction  we  owe  to  William  Lobb. 
Though  80  much  resembling  a  Holly,  the 
Desfontainea  is  in  no  way  related  thereto, 
belonging  as  it  does  to  the  natural  order 
Loganiacese,  whose  only  hardy  representatives 
among  shrubs  are  the  difi'erent  members  of  the 
genus  Buddleia.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  which  should  be  formed  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots,  dibbled  firmly  into  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  kept  close  and  shaded 
till  rooted,  which  will  take  some  months. — H.  P. 

A  pretty  vapiegated  Hydpangea 

(H.  nivalis). — Last  autumn  an  award  of 
merit  was  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  form  of 
Hydrangea,  which  was  marked  in  a  totally 
different  manner  to  any  of  the  other  variegated 
Hydrangeas  in  cultivation.  It  was  again  at  the 
Chelsea  exhibition  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons  of  King's  Road,  and 
gained  many  admirers.  In  the  old  variegated 
Hydrangea  the  centre  of  the  leaf  is  green, 
margined  more  or  less  with  pure  white 
or  whitish  variegation,  whereas  in  the  new- 
comer the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  central  portion 
of  the  leaf  with  the  leaf-stalks  and  young  stems 
being  of  a  clear  cream  tint,  while  the  margin  of 
the  leaf  is  green.  In  some  of  the  leaves  the 
green-tinted  portion  extends  over  more  space 
than  in  others.  Flowering  examples  were  not 
shown,  but  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  make  much  headway,  but  as  a  bright 
and  pretty  variegated-leaved  plant  for  the  green- 
house (of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  not  many) 
it  is  sure  to  become  popular.  Being  a  plant  of 
easy  propagation  and  culture,  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait  for  this  Hydrangea  to  be  generally 
distributed.— H.  P. 

A  rape  and  cupious  Opehid— 
Cymbidium  Huttoni.  —  A  rare  and 
curious  Orchid,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 
species  of  Grammatophyllum  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  full  bloom  in  the  Cymbidium  house  at  the 
Glebelands,  the  residence  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  It  has  fairly  long  arching  racemes,  bearing 
ten  to  twelve  good-sized  flowers  of  substantial 
texture,  and  densely  spotted  with  blackish  purple 
on  a  yellowish  green  ground,  the  petals  and  the 
tip  of  the  lip  being  even  darker  than  the  sepals. 
The  dark  colour  of  this  Orchid  makes  it  a  very 
distinct  and  desirable  species.  Originally  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Henry  Hutton,  and  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  from  the  island  of  Java 
close  on  forty  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  recently 
reintroduced  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
W.  Micholitz  when  collecting  last  year  for 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  in  Central  Sumatra, 
where  it  was  found  at  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  This  moderate  height  would 
rather  indicate  that  this  species  needs  not  to  be 
grown  quite  so  cool  as  the  majority  of  the 
Cymbidiums.  The  dried  flowers  sent  by  Mr. 
Micholitz  are  nearly  black,  and  the  Central 
Sumatran  form  is  no  doubt  diflferent  in  various 
ways  to  Button's  typical  Javan  type.     Micholitz 


says :  "  The  flower-spikes  are  from  6  inches  to 
15  inches  long,  pendulous,  and  bearing  from 
about  six  to  fifteen  flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
thick,  almost  leathery  substance,  about  3  inches 
across  ;  sepals  and  petals  and  also  lip  thickly 
dotted  with  blackish  purple  on  a  yellowish  green 
ground  ;  petals  and  apex  of  lip  almost  black  ; 
back  of  flower  greyish  green.  When  I  saw  the 
thing  I  was  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  to 
some  American  Orchid,  Cycnoohes,  or  Mormodes, 
which  I  saw  many  years  ago,  and  if  in  addition 
to  the  leaves  and  bulbs  the  plant  did  not  also 
have  the  very  characteristic  roots  common  to  all 
Grammatophyllum,  I  would  hesitate  to  say  it  is 


VERONICA  SPIOATA.     (Found  wild  near  Newmarket.) 


a  Grammatophyllum."  Micholitz,  as  one  can 
readily  see,  took  it  for  a  species  of  Gramma- 
tophyllum, and  it  really  does  seem  to  be  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  genera  Cymbidium 
and  Grammatophyllum.  The  Kew  authorities, 
however,  have  decided  that  it  is  a  true 
Cymbidium.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  com- 
memorates Mr.  H.  Hutton,  an  old  friend  of  the 
writer's.  It  has  been  found  twice  in  Java  and 
twice  in  Sumatra.     Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  will  try 


to  produce  a  hybrid  between  this  Javan  species 
and  the  Burmese  C.  lowianum. — Abgotos. 

Veponica  spicata  gpowing  wild. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood  that  there  were  unknown  places  into 
which  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to  wander. 
These  were,  not  unnaturally,  the  very  haunts 
we  longed  to  visit ;  in  them  were  unknown 
animals  ;  there,  and  there  only,  could  we  pluck 
such  flowers  as  flourished  nowhere  else  ;  and  as 
for  birds'  eggs,  if  only  we  could  get  there,  we 
knew  that  untold  treasures  would  be  ours.  The 
instincts  of  early  days  are  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  some  lingering  vestige  of 
one's  youth  that  always  makes  us  want  to 
explore  the  wide  mysterious  expanse  of  New- 
market Heath  in  the  quiet  hours,  when  the  roar 
of  the  ring  is  hushed,  and  when  even  the  hardest 
working  trainer  is  still  slumbering  peacefully. 
Those  who  do  so  are  often  well  rewarded  for  their 
pains,  for  the  Heath  is  a  treasurehouEe  to  the 
naturalist  and  botanist,  and  if  they  can  only  be 
found  some  of  the  rarest  of  English  wild  flowers 
grow  there  in  profusion.  It  is  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  came  across 
Veronica  spicata  in  full  bloom,  and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  his  kindness  that  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  gather  the  specimens  of  that  beautiful 
plant  of  which  a  picture  accompanies  these  lines. 
As  a  border  plant  in  gardens  Veronica  spicata  is 
fairly  well  known,  but  as  a  purely  wild  flower  it 
is  very  rare  and  local  in  its  habits.  For  some 
200  years  it  has  been  mentioned  in  old  books  as 
having  been  found  at  intervals  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  but  it  is  now  some  twenty-eight  jears 
since  it  has  been  noticed,  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  Mr.  Verrall,  who  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  observer  and  collector,  has  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  for  himself, 
while  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  came  upon  it  a  few 
days  ago  flowering  freely  and  in  considerable 
quantity.— B. 

A    late    summep- floweping^ 

RhododendPOn. — By  the  time  midsummer 
is  turned  the  season  of  the  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons may  be  regarded  as  over,  but  H. 
Maddeni  will  often  flower  some  time  after  that ; 
indeed,  at  the  Chelsea  exhibition  it  figured 
among  the  interesting  group  of  uncommon  sub- 
jects shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  of  Keston,  Kent, 
where  so  many  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  do 
well  out  of  doors.  R.  Maddeni  must,  however, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  tenderest  of  its  class, 
and  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
winter  protection  is  absolutely  necessary.  When 
in  good  condition  R.  Maddeni  forms  a  freely 
branched  but  somewhat  loose-growing  bush, 
clothed  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  deep  green 
above,  and  covered  with  ferrugineous  scales 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  not  borne  in  com- 
pact trusses,  as  in  R.  arboreum  and  many  others, 
but  are  produced  in  loose  heads,  with  as  a  rule 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  flowers  in  a  cluster, 
while  there  are  frequently  less  than  that.  The 
individual  blooms  are  about  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long,  and  as  much  across  the  expanded  mouth, 
their  colour  when  fully  opened  being  pure  white, 
though  in  the  bud  state  they  have  sometimes  a 
purplish  tinge.  Beside  the  specific  name  of 
Maddeni  it  has  been  known  as  R.  calophyllum, 
R.  Jenkinsi,  and  R.  virginale,  but  at  most  these 
represent  only  seedling  forms,  as  they  may  all  be 
obtained  from  a  single  pod  of  seed.  This  species 
will  as  seedlings  flower  in  much  less  time  than 
many  others,  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
run  up  without  stopping.  The  curious  manner 
in  which  the  bark  frequently  peels  off  the  stems 
of  this  Rhododendron  suggests  somewhat  the 
behaviour  of  Arbutus  Andrachne.  A  second 
species  shown  in  association  with  R.  Maddeni 
was  R.  cinnabarinum,  whose  drooping  Bland- 
fordia-like  flowers  are  so  distinct  and  pretty. 
According  to  Mr.  Reuthe  it  flowers  with  him  till 
summer  is  well  advanced,  which  may  perhaps  be 
an  individual  peculiarity,  as  I  have  never  found 
it  behave  in  this  way. — H.  P. 
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Dobbie's  white  spiral  Candytuft. 

— At  their  new  seed  grounds  at  Mark's  Tey, 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  have  a  large  area  of  this 
new  form  of  Candytuft.  It  is  strange  that  the 
plant  is  not  more  often  met  with.  The  strain  is 
now  as  good  as  one  could  wish  for  ;  infinite  pains 
are  taken  to  keep  up  the  standard.  The  flower- 
ing spikes  are  fully  5  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and 
almost  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  October,  the 
resulting  seedlings  planted  out  in  March,  and  by 
midsummer  they  are  in  full  blossom.  Mr. 
Cuthberteon  is  hoping  some  day  to  raise  a 
crimson-purple  Candytuft  of  spiral  form,  and  is 
persevering  in  this  direction.  ^D.  B.  C. 

Thie  Sliipley  Poppies.— Last  year  I 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  a  small  packet  of 
seed  from  a  very  good  source,  and  thought  that 
I  had  seen  the  Shirley  Poppies  at  their  best. 
This  season,  however,  the  display  quite  eclipses 
anything  previously  seen  in  my  garden.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  this  year  again  offered  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  society  a  packet  of  seed  on 
application  to  Shirley  Vicarage.  Rich  tones  of 
colour  and  splendid  markings  characterise  most 
of  the  flowers.  I  have  seen  in  the  seed  grounds 
of  two  large  growers  this  season  large  areas 
devoted  to  Shirley  Poppies,  but  neither  of  them 
were  to  be  compared  for  beauty  and  diversity 
of  markings  with  those  seen  in  the  latest 
development  of  the  originator  of  the  strain. 
British  floriculturists  will  ever  be  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wilks  for  this  beautiful  annual.  I  find 
the  plants  appreciate  an  occasional  application  of 
manure  water,  subsequent  to  a  free  application 
of  clear  water.  As  a  consequence,  the  flowers 
are  better  in  every  respect.  The  bed  devoted  to 
the  Shirley  Poppies  is  picked  over  each  morning 
quite  early,  and  the  ends  of  the  flower-stalks  are 
steeped  in  boiling  water  for  about  three  minutes. 
By  these  means  the  flowers  continue  to  progress, 
and  invariably  remain  in  good  condition  for  three 
days.— D.  B.  C. 

Cyppipedium     Daisy    Barelay.- 

This  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  is  the 
progeny  of  two  of  the  finest  Cypripediums  in 
cultivation,  viz.,  C.  Godefroyte  leucochilum 
X  C.  rothschildianum.  The  flowers  are  creamy 
white,  with  rich  claret-purple  markings,  disposed 
in  lines  along  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
having  spots  of  deep  rose-purple.  In  general 
contour  they  moat  resemble  0.  rothschildianum, 
but  have  very  large  lower  sepals,  which  are  most 
beautifully  marked  with  red-purple  colour  on  a 
creamy  ground.  This  plant  when  recently 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate, 
for  although  bearing  some  resemblance  to  C. 
Rolfese,  even  the  best  varieties  of  the  latter  are 
much  inferior  to  that  under  notice.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  hybrid Cypripediumsyetraised, 
and  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  must  be  congratulated 
on  flowering  it  for  the  first  time. — Arqutus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  ia  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 

BISHOP'S    WEED    IN    LAWN. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Since  asking  you  for  information 
some  weeks  ago  as  to  the  simplest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  this  terrible  pest,  I  have 
had  a  valuable,  though  rather  costly, 
experience  that  should  be  of  service  to 
others  who  are  troubled  in  the  same 
way ;  and,  though  the  process  may  seem  rather 
complicated  and  slow,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  quicker  or  cheaper  one,  and  it  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  look  sharply  after  the  first  signs  of 
the  evil.     Of  course,  this  applies  to  lawns  only. 


with  tough  fibrous  grass  roots  that  have  been 
well  rolled  into  a  hard,  compact  mass,  and  not 
to  Bishop's  Weed  growing  in  a  flower  or  vegetable 
border,  where  it  can  easily  be  uprooted  and 
shaken  out  from  the  loose  soil.  The  affected 
area  in  m5'  lawn  was  about  500  superficial  yards, 
the  result  of  about  twenty  years'  neglect  in  pre- 
venting the  weed  spreading  into  the  grass  from 
an  adjacent  flower  and  Rose  border.  After 
repeated  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  pick  the 
Bishop's  Weed  out  of  freshly-dug  turf,  we  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  resort  to  the  laborious 
process  of  digging  up  the  latter  into  small  pieces 
about  10  inches  long  by  4  inches  to  6  inches 
square,  setting  them  up  on  end  to  dry  (which 
fortunately  did  not  take  very  long  during  our 
exceptionally  dry  spring  and  early  summer),  and 
then  banging  them  to  dust  by  means  of  a  heavy 
three-pronged  plasterer's  "  hawk,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland. 

After  this,  all  the  fibrous  grass  roots  and 
Bishop's  Weed  had  to  be  shaken  out  together,  it 
being  still  impossible  to  separate  them,  much  as 
we  wished  to  preserve  the  former  for  potting 
purposes,  and,  after  requiring  to  be  again  banged 
from  one  to  three  times — according  to  the  nature 
of  the  adhering  soil — by  means  of  a  heavy  spade 
or  fork,  it  was  at  last  ready  to  be  burned.  But 
even  the  burning  of  it  required  special  treatment, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  soil  that  still 
adhered  to  it  and  a  clamminess  that  no  amount 
of  sun-heat  and  wind  could  dry  out  of  it,  and  the 
bonfire  had  to  be  carefully  built  up  as  follows : 
First,  a  heap  of  dry  sticks  and  straw  were  laid 
on  the  ground  ;  then  half  a  dozen  stout  branches 
firmly  planted  upright  around  it,  on  which  cross 
branches  and  other  dry  material  were  laid  hori- 
zontally, and  upon  this  foundation  the  first  layer 
of  roots  was  spread,  followed  by  alternate  layers 
of  dry  sticks,  straw,  and  roots  until  a  height  of 
about  3  feet  was  reached,  when  a  second  row  of 
stouter  and  taller  branches  was  planted  outside 
the  first  lot,  so  as  to  allow  the  bonfire  to  be  built 
to  a  height  of  7  feet.  Lastly,  the  very  lighting 
of  it  had  to  be  studied  scientifically,  because  our 
first  bonfires  very  soon  toppled  over  and  smothered 
themselves  after  having  been  lit  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  at  the  bottom,  all  the  supporting  frame- 
work of  branches  having  been  burned  through 
long  before  the  heavy  damp  weeds  had  got 
alight,  and  therefore  we  ultimately  discovered 
that  the  proper  place  to  light  it  was  half-way  up, 
which  allowed  the  framework  of  branches  to 
stand  up  and  support  the  weeds  until  the  very 
end  of  the  fire. 

But  even  the  bonfires  do  not  end  our  troubles, 
because  a  great  many  small  fragments  of  the 
Bishop's  Weed  roots  are  left  in  the  ground  after 
repeated  forking  and  raking,  and  even  after  sift- 
ing the  dust  through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  sieve, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  at  them  is  to  leave  the 
ground  fallow  or  plant  it  with  vegetables  and 
annuals  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
period  the  surviving  roots  are  obliged  to  show 
themselves  in  leaf  at  the  surface,  and  can  then 
be  forked  up  and  burned.  It  is  not  safe  to  lay 
down  the  affected  ground  with  grass  again  for  at 
least  two  years,  because  I  am  just  now  discover- 
ing small  patches  of  Bishop's  Weed  spreading 
through  other  grass  plots  that  were  sown  with 
grass  shortly  after  being  cleared  of  Bishop's 
Weed  about  eight  years  ago. 

Edinburgh.  Victim. 


NEW  CLIMBING  KOSES. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  your  recent  references  to  the  Rose 
Philadelphia  Rambler,  which  received  an  award 
at  the  Temple  Show,  the  colour  is  described  as 
rather  dull  crimson,  which  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  it  was  seen  in  a  poor  light  or  under 
adverse  conditions.  With  us  Philadelphia  is 
very  rich  and  glowing  in  colour,  not  far  removed 
from  Ulrich  Brunner  in  tint,  and  this  brilliancy 
does  not  fade  out.  This  year  Crimson  Rambler 
deteriorated  very  rapidly,  owing  to  excessively 


humid  heat  at  time  of  blooming,  the  flowers 
quickly  fading  to  a  sickly  magenta,  but  Phila- 
delphia retained  its  brilliancy  to  the  last.  The 
flower  is  better  finished  than  that  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  possessing  more  substance,  while  the 
firm  glossy  foliage  is  much  superior.  However, 
we  need  them  both,  for  the  difference  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  time  of  bloom  gives  a  much  pro- 
longed season  of  beauty. 

Another  new  pillar  Rose  originated  by  Dr. 
Van  Fleet,  but  not  yet  disseminated,  will,  I 
think,  make  a  strong  impression  when  it  becomes 
known.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  wichuraiana 
with  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot.  It  is  a  very 
robust  grower,  with  broad,  shining  foliage, 
making  thick  canes,  growing  8  feet  or  more 
in  a  season.  The  flowers  are  semi -double, 
forming  an  elegant  pointed  Tea  bud,  light 
rosy  flesh  in  colour ;  they  grow  singly  or  in 
clusters  of  three  or  five,  on  very  long  stems. 
The  flowers  are  produced  profusely  over  a  long 
season  in  June  and  July,  and  the  finished  green- 
house beauty  of  both  flowers  and  foliage,  with  its 
robust  habit  and  extreme  hardiness,  make  it 
really  unique.  It  has  passed  through  two  excep- 
tionally severe  and  prolonged  winters  with  me, 
in  an  exposed  situation,  without  any  protec- 
tion. It  has  been  called,  tentatively.  Daybreak 
Rambler. 

Many  of  the  mostdelicately  beautiful  pillar  Roses 
I  see  referred  to  in  The  Garden  will  not  endure 
our  variegated  climate,  and  this  makes  Daybreak 
double  valuable  to  us.  Two  successive  winters 
which  gave  prolonged  zero  temperature  (including 
twenty-three  below)  have  illustrated  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Ruby  Queen  is  extremely  satis- 
factory, forming  a  fountain  of  bloom  ;  climbing 
Clothilde  Soupert  is  hardy  and  free,  but  as  the 
Rose-chafers  ate  the  entire  crop  of  June  flowers 
I  must  possess  my  soul  in  patience  until  the  next 
crop  of  bloom  is  with  us  and  the  chafers  are  not. 
Emily  Taplin  Boyle. 

May  wood,  New  Jersey. 


CLEMATIS    FAILING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — My  experience  with  Clematis  may  interest 
some  of    your    readers.      My  soil  is  stiff   and 
deficient  in  lime  ;  Rhododendrons  grow  freely  in 
it.     Three  years  ago  I  planted  six  Clematises ; 
some  died  at  once,  the  others  struggled  on  and 
died  during  the  summer.     This  spring  I  planted 
four  more,  and  divided   nearly  a    bucketful  of 
lime  scraps   among  the  soil  they  were  planted 
in.     They  are  all  in  good  health   and  growing 
vigorously.     I  attribute  the  difference  entirely  to 
the  lime. 
Rothley,  Loughborough.         A.  H.  Bennett. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


GROVE  HALL,   EETFOED. 

WHAT  a  lovely  old  place  is  Grove 
Hall,  and  what  a  splendid 
situation — some  two  and  a-half 
miles  from  the  little  town  of 
Retford.  The  approach  is  a 
pleasant  one,  and  very  rural. 
Passing  through  the  park  gate  one  is  attracted  by 
a  magnificent  pair  of  Wellingtonias  ;  the  park  is 
undulating,  and  some  fine  old  Oaks  are  noticeable. 
The  mansion  itself  is  a  spacious  building,  and 
from  the  terrace  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  ; 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  Lincoln  Cathedral — some 
seventeen  miles  away — on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
Derbyshire  on  the  other,  can  be  had.  Flanking 
the  house  is  a  large  stretch  of  lawn,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Beech  we  have 
seen,  whose  spreading  branches  reach  almost  to 
the  ground  ;  a  fine  old  Araucaria,  some  50  feet 
high,  and  a  big  specimen  of  Garrya  elliptica  are 
noticeable.  Rustic  arches,  covered  with  climbing 
Roses,  enclose  a  large  circular  bed,  and  close  by 
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is  a  very  fine  Spirse  ariaefolia.  The  small  Rose 
garden,  recently  planted,  contains  such  varieties 
as  Mme.  Pierre  Coohet,  Lauretta  Messimy,  Souv. 
de  Catherine  Guillot,  Dr.  Grill,  and  others ;  a  fine 
old  Gloire  de  Dijou  with  some  200  to  300  blooms 
on  it  is  noticeable.  Winding  walks  through 
well-kept  shrubberies  are  a  feature  ;  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  shrubberies  are  some  10  acres  to 
12  acres  in  extent. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  enclosed  by  walls  24  feet 
thick,  a  great  portion  of  which  can  be  heated,  if 
necessary,   to   protect   the   fruit  trees  in  severe 
weather,  flues    being  provided  for  that  purpose. 
We  made  a  tour  of  the  outside  to  inspect  the 
borders  and  fruit  trees,  and  Mr.  Welch,  the  head 
gardener,   grows    enthusiastic  when   talking  of 
fruit  growing ;  indeed,  through- 
out the   gardens  are  evidences 
that  Mr.  Welch  makes  a  point  of 
doing  all   things  well.      Pears 
are  a  fair  crop  ;  Apples,  though 
not  a  large  crop,  are  yet  satis- 
factory, and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
here  produced  fruit  last  season 
9|     inches     in     circumference. 
What     a     splendid      row     of 
Bramley's  Seedlings   are   here  ! 
They   bear   a    fair     crop,    and 
from  a  particularly  fine  lot  of 
trees. 

On  the  walls  are  Apricots, 
Cherries,  and  Greengages.  A 
border  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
Potatoes  looks  extremely  well. 
Inside  the  kitchen  garden  is  a 
charming  sight.  Roses  are 
largely  grown,  and  very  fine 
they  are  ;  each  walk  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  Roses.  The 
following  were  particularly 
ffood  :  Bessie  Brown,  La  France, 
White  Manian  Cochet,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Dr.  Grill,  Mme.  Pernet 
Ducher,  Glory  of  Cheshunt, 
Gustave  Regis,  Grace  Darling, 
Caroline  Testout,  Sofrano,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Golden  Gate,  Sou- 
venir de  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia 
(beautiful  coloui).  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  &c.  Over  arches  were 
trained  Crimson  Rambler,  The 
Garland,  Tbalia,  Longworth 
Rambler,  &e.  ;  while  on  pillars, 
again,  were  such  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Ards  Rover,  &o.,  and 
particularly  noticeable  were 
ppifect  specimens  of  Crimson 
Rambler  in  standard  form. 

Oq  a  very  interesting  border 
we  noticed  the  following  new 
Roses  :  Etoile  de  France,  Fiau 
Li  11a  Rautenstrauch,  Billiard  et 
BariiS,  Arethusa,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  La 
Tosca,  M.  Paul  Led^,  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Roberts,  Amateur 
Teyssier  of  exceptional  beauty, 
Pharisaer,  May  Capuoine,  and 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg  very 
fine. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  walls  (outside) 
were  an  excellent  crop,  and  Currants  on  bush 
trees  were  a  revelation,  Riby  Castle  and  Fay's 
Prolific  bearing  immense  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
Gooseberries,  too,  were  excellent.  Strawberries 
are  an  impjriiant  crop  here,  and  these,  like  other 
fruits,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  good  cultiva- 
tion. Several  varieties  are  grown,  but  Mr. 
Welch  has  the  best  opinion  of  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  here  is  much  better  than  The  Laxton. 
Trafalgar  is  a  fine  late  variety,  and  a  new  variety, 
Givon's  Late,  has  done  well.  Of  the  kitchen 
garden  generally,  the  whole  of  the  crops  are 
excellent,  and  do  justice  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon    them.     Of    Peas,   English    Wonder    is    a 


favourite,  and  is  ten  days  earlier  than  Excelsior  ; 
Sutton's  Early  Giant,  Gradus,  Eureka,  and  Best 
of  All  are  also  grown,  while  Autocrat  is  a 
favourite  late  variety. 

In  the  glass  department.  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Groa  Guillaume  Grapes 
bear  good  crops,  one  large  Vine  carrying  forty- 
five  bunches.  In  the  Tomato  house  is  a  good 
crop,  both  dessert  and  cooking  varieties,  some 
with  ten  to  twelve  trusses  to  a  plant,  and  eighteen 
to  twenty  fruits  on  a  truss.  In  other  houses  are 
a  nice  lot  of  Bamboos,  Adiantums,  Crotons, 
Pandanus,  Begonias,  &o.  In  the  Peach  houses, 
too,  there  are  excellent  crops.  The  pond  from 
which  the  water  supply  for  the  garden  is 
obtained  is  a  picturesque  spot,  the  banks  being 
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planted  with  Irises.  By  the  side  of  the  walks 
are  clumps  of  Spirjea  Aruncus  with  from  fifty  to 
sixty  fine  spikes  of  flowers. 

The  gardens  at  Grove  Hall  date  back  to  1798, 
and  are  the  home  of  the  "Grove"  variety  of 
Celery.  Mr.  E.  E.  Harcourt  Vernon,  the 
owner,  takes  a  great  interest  in  bis  beautiful 
grounds,  and  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  bis 
workpeople.  Mr.  Welch  has  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  since  1874.  He  is  much  in  request  as  a 
judge  at  shows  throughout  a  wide  area.  Some 
of  the  men  have  worked  in  the  garden  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  fact  that 
volumes  for  the  feeling  existing  between  them. 

W.  L. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

A  EOSE    GARDEN  AT  BATH. 

BATH  is  a  city  of  hills  and  dales, 
the  hill-sides  a  monotony  of  grey- 
terraced,  houses  and  hot  white 
roads  the  dales.  Once  leave  these 
behind,  however,  and  the  hills  and 
hollows  are  clothed  with  gardens 
where  plants  luxuriate.  What  a  relief  to 
turn  from  the  glaring  dusty  roads  to  the  cool 
restfulness  of  a  wayside  garden,  and  especially 
a  garden  such  as  the  one  we  have  in  mind. 
The  garden  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rust,  which 
we  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting,  is  a  delightful 
mingling  of  the  new  and  the 
old.  In  the  mixed  borders, 
those  flowers  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  our  grandparents — 
favourites  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, and,  fortunately, 
favourites  still  with  some — 
flourish  with  a  vigour  born  of 
|»i  long     experience      and      an 

'  intimate  knowledge  of  their 

soil  and  surroundiogs.  Old- 
fashioned  Eoses,  too,  cover 
the  arbours  and  pergolas 
with  a  freedom  of  growth 
and  profusion  of  flowers  that 
the  most  vigorous  of  the 
newer  Eoses  cannot  excel. 
The  glory  of  this  garden  lies 
in  its  Roses.  Covering  each 
path  that  separates  the 
prosaic  kitchen  and  fruit 
garden  plots  one  from  the 
other  are  arches  of  Roses, 
each  one,  without  exception, 
rampantly  happy  and  unmis- 
takably at  home.  Their  shoots 
are  blossom  wreaths  in  pink, 
white,  red,  and  yellow,  trans- 
forming the  bare  walks  into 
arcades  of  flowers. 

The  arches  cover  the  walks 
at  intervals  of  a  few  yards, 
and  against  them  are  planted 
the  following  varieties  among 
otkers,  each  arch  being 
covered  with  one  variety 
only,  Alberic  Barbier  (the 
pale  yellow  hybrid  wichu- 
raiana,  more  often  seen 
creeping  over  a  rootery  or 
trailing  along  the  ground), 
Wallflower,  Leuchtstern, 
Claire  Jacquier,  Carmine 
Pillar,  Reine  Olga  de  Wur- 
temburg.  Crimson  Rambler, 
Aim6e  Vibert,  Mme.  d'Arblay, 
and  others.  We  give  illustra- 
tions of  Alberic  Barbier  and 
Wallflower.  The  vigour  of 
the  former  is  well  shown,  the  growths  being 
made  this  year  are  of  extraordinary  size.  Wall- 
flower was  simply  a  mass  of  flower,  and  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  bits  of  gardencolour  wehave 
ever  seen.  One  side  of  the  arch  was  simply 
a  panel  of  red.  This  variety  has  not  been 
planted  so  long  as  some  of  the  others,  so  that 
it  has  thoroughly  covered  one  side  of  the  arch 
only.  Claire  Jacquier  is  making  perhaps  the 
most  rampant  growth  of  any.  This  Rose  is 
almost  always  spoken  of  as  not  quite  hardy, 
yet  we  have  seen  some  splendid  plants  of  it 
this  year,  the  young  growths  almost  Beetroot 
colour  and  extremely  vigorous. 
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In  Mrs.  Rust's  garden  the  hedge  of  Penzance 
Briars  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  note- 
worthy also  is  one  of  Rosa  rugosa.  Many 
hundreds  of  bush  Roses  are  grown  here,  and 
there  must  have  been  almost  an  acre  of  plants 
in  flower  when  we  saw  them.  The  blooms  of 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France, 
Clio,  and  other  vigorous  varieties  were  really 
wonderful,  and  no  doubt  would  render  a 
very  good  account  of  themselves  when 
exhibited  in  competition.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  Rose  garden  that  might  so  truthfully 
be  called  a  garden  of  Roses,  for  there  were 
Roses,  Roses  everywhere. 

THE    BEST    GARDEN    ROSES. 
Notes  from  a  Midland  Garden. 
As  this  is  the  month  par  excettence  for  Roses, 
the  following  notes  may  be  of  some  use  to  those 
who  intend  to  add    to  their  Rose   gardens,  as 
they   are   taken  in  a    garden  which    has  oyer 
three   hundred   dififerent  sorts,   not  mentioning 
those    commonly    called    "  the     old  -  fashioned 
Roses,"   such    as    Celestial    and    Old    Tuscany, 
or    what    are    almost    Briars,    like    nuttaliana 
and   Fendleri.     Yet  the  latter  sorts  have  great 
charms,    not    sufficiently    realised,   as    they  are 
usually  planted  in  surroundings  not  suitable  to 
their  growth  or  appearance.     Of  some  of  these  I 
hope  to  write  about   later.     I  commenced   my 
garden-making  some   fourteen  years    ago,    and 
amongst  the  many  lessons  I  have  been   taught 
about  Rose  gardening  are  the  following :  First, 
to  grow  your  Hybrid  Perpetuals  all  together, 
your  Tea  Roses  together,  Hybrid  Teas  together, 
and  Polyanthus  (dwarf)  also,  never  viix  them  ; 
their   growths  are  different,   and  you  want  far 
more  room  between  each  bush,  yet  how  often  do 
you  see  in  gardens  beds  of  Rosea  with,  say,  an 
Ulrich   Brunner    cheek   by    jowl   with   a   weak- 
growing  Tea  Rose  !     Secondly,  plan  to  have  some 
place,  either  leading  away  from  the  Rose  garden 
proper,  or  quite  apart  from  it,   where  you  can 
grow  the  "old-fashioned  Roses"  and  such  sorts  as 
the  different    varieties  of    China,  wichuraiana, 
Rugosa,  and  Rose  species.     Every  year  I  order 
about  fifty  of  the  newest  sorts  of  Roses,  plant 
them  by  themselves,  and  then  weed  out  those 
that  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  permanent 
beds.     It  is  very  disheartening  to  find  after  some 
wonderful  description  in  a  catalogue  and  a  long 
new  name  that  there  is  possibly  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  new  Rose  one  has  been  treasuring 
all  the  winter  and  the  bloom  of  one  that  is  a 
very  ancient  friend.     I  have  to-day  been  going 
the  round  of  the  Roses,  marking  those  that  are 
unworthy— either  from  colour,  habit,  or  mildew 
propensity — to    be    kept,    and    which    will    be 
cremated  on  the  rubbish  heap  in  the  autumn. 

But  to  turn  to  the  successes  amongst  the 
newer  Roses.  Paul  Lidi  is  quite  one  of  the 
beat,  undaunted  by  intense  heat,  it  hardly  flags, 
and  in  pouting  rain  unfolds  well,  and  is  exquisite 
in  form  and  colour.  It  is  now  promoted  to  a 
front  place  in  my  favourite  bed.  This  particular 
bed  is  given  over  to  "colour"  Roses.  Here 
flourish  all  the  Guillot  family,  Mme.  A.  Mari, 
Liberty,  Papa  Gontier,  Comtesse  Festetics 
Hamilton,  Aurora,  Mme.  H.  Lenillot,  Pauline 
Bersez,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerk,  BeautiJ  Incon- 
stante,  Dr.  Grill,  M.  Joseph  Hill,  Gustave  Regis, 
Sou  v.  de  W.  Robinson,  Beryl,  General  Gallieni, 
G.  Nabonnand,  General  Schablikine,  Ideal,  and 
others,  while  that  indescribable  colour  of  Due 
Adolphe  de  Luxembourg  makes  a  glowing  mass 
at  the  back  of  the  bed  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn. 

In  the  wilder  part  of  the  garden  the  knife  is 
never  used,  and  the  consequence  is  that  an 
immense  bush,  12  feet  high,  of  Mme.  Georges 
Bruant  is  a  sheet  of  white  flowers,  and  scenting 
the  air  for  some  way  round,  while  opposite  it  is 
a  splendid  bush  (of  the  same  height)  and  covered 
with  huge  panicles  of  its  sweet  flowers  of  that 
magnificent    Rose    Brunonis    moschata.      These 
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Roses  are  never  pruned,  but  the  dead  wood  cut 
out  each  spring.  The  latter  is  additionally 
handsome  by  having  very  beautiful  berries  in  the 
autumn.  That  excellent  Briar  Soleil  d'Or  is  just 
finishing  the  good  work  it  has  been  doing  in 
keeping  the  garden  bright ;  it  keeps  its  colour 
better  where  not  planted  in  brightest  sun,  and,  as 
someone  remarked  the  other  day,  "  at  a  distance 
it  looked  like  a  Rose  bush  covered  with  poached 
eggs  ; "  it  is  very  double,  large,  an  intense 
orange  colour,  and  desirable  in  every  way.  Two 
very  beautiful  Rose  arches  just  now  are  covered 
with  Crimson  Rambler  and  Myrianthes  Ranon- 
cule  (they  both  bloom  exactly  together,  and  the 
red  and  white  are  brilliant),  and  another  of  Rosa 
rubrifolia,  and  Queen  Alexandra  is  very  pleasing 
in  its  soft  pink  and  grey  effect,  as  is  also  an  arch 
of  Leuchtstern  and  Virginian  Rambler.  The 
colouring  of  Roses  on  arches  is  not  often  thought 
out  enough,  thus  you  sometimes  find  Dr.  Rouges 
and  Reine  Marie  Henriette  planted  together. 

A  small  bed  of  the  Polyantha  Clothilde  Soupert 
is  quite  charming,  but  to  me  it  looks  much  more 
like  a  Bourbon  than  Poljantha;  it  is  somewhat 


like  that  delightful  Mme.  Pierre  Oger  in  shape, 
only  with  a  carmine  heart  instead  of  pale  pink, 
and  very  much  dwarfer.  I  suppose  ever}  one 
almost  grows  Artoine  Rivoire,  Prince  de  Bulgarif , 
Viscountess  de  Savigny,  Emilie  Gouin,  and  Dr. 
Felix  Guyon,  if  not,  they  should  hasten  to.  Of 
the  very  newest  Rosea  on  trial,  so  far  I  like 
Mile.  J.  Phillippe,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Levet, 
Tillier,  and  Princess  Mertschy  best,  but  one  must 
see  their  autumn  efforts  before  judging,  and  the 
latter  is  too  much  like  La  France. 

Among  the  "  interesting  "  Rosea  in  bloom  now 
are  Sancta,  Burgundian,  Mme.  Plantier, 
Damascena,  Old  Tuscany,  Cabbage,  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  the  Apothecary's  Rose.  Now  a 
word  as  to  soil.  This  is  a  strong  clay  in  the  cold 
Midland',  but  I  find  by  far  the  best  place  for  the 
Roses  is  where  they  get  well  wind-swept  in  the 
winter,  as  it  keeps  the  buds  dormant,  and  so  they 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  those  nightmares  of  a 
roaarian,  viz.,  late  spring  frosts. 

"Herb  o'  Grace." 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE  OF  ROSES. 
[In  reply  to  "  M.  A.  &"] 
We  have  frequently  advocated  such  a  fence  as 
you  propose  to  make.  They  are  far  more  useful 
than  Laurel  or  Privet  hedges,  and  do  not  im- 
poverish the  soil  for  other  occupants  to  aucb  an 
extent  as  these  latter  shrubs.  You  would  do 
well  to  commence  the  work  early  in  September  if 
practicable,  which  would  enable  the  land  to 
settle  down  before  planting.  Trench  two  spits 
deep,  but  keep  the  aubaoil  at  bottom.  Work  in 
farmyard  manure  and  half-inch  bones  rather 
liberally.  As  to  the  number  of  plants  required, 
this  would  much  depend  upon  the  height  of 
acreen  you  desired,  as  those  sorts  that  grow 
most  vigorously  would  be  planted  further  apart. 
For  a  screen  of,  say,  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  we 
should  say  3  feet  apart  would  be  about  the  right 
distance.  Where  possible  procure  own-root 
plants,  as  in  the  end  these  are  the  beat. 

We  do  not  care  for  iron  posts,  but  would  prefer 
Oak.  They  should  be  let  into  the  ground  about 
2  feet  to  3  feet.  Many  of  the  Roses  are  best 
trained  in  palmate  form  ;  they  flower  and  grow 
better.  We  name  three  dozen  sorts,  which 
would  provide  you  with  a  good  selection.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  being  perpetual,  should 
be  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  fence.  We 
omit  the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  Roses,  also 
Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  Blush  Rambler,  which  you  say 
you  have  already  :  The  Garland,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Alberic  Barbier,  Auguste  Barbier,  Gardenia, 
Rene  Andre,  Elisa  Robichon,  Rubin,  Lady  Gay, 
Pink  Pearl,  Elecira,  Helen^,  *Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  Carmine  Pillar,  Wall- 
flower, The  Lion,  Una,  *Climbing  Caroline 
Testout,  *Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht,  *Bardou  Job, 
•Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  Purity,  *Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re,  *Longworth  Rambler,  •Aim(5e  Vibert, 
•W.  A.  Richardson,  *Griiss  an  Teplitz,  'Lady 
Waterlow,  'England's  Glory,  *Gloire  de  Dijon, 
*Fran5ois  Crousse,  "Marie  Lavallee,  *Morgenroth, 
*Mme.  J.  Pereire,  and  *Ulrich  Brunner. 


ROSE  GRUSS  AN  TEPLITZ. 
The  value  of  this  Roae  aa  a  bedder  cannot  be  too 
highly  insisted  upon.  It  seems  to  flower  almost 
continuously.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 
Rosea  to  open,  and  now  at  this  date,  although 
moat  of  our  othera  are  over,  it  stands  out  con- 
apiououaly.  Many  hundreds  of  buds  have  yet  to 
open.  The  colour  is  vivid  crimson,  and  contrasts 
well  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Caroline 
Testout.  G.  Burrows. 


BRIAR  ROSES  UNA  AND  ARVENSIS. 
In  the  autumn  of  1903  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
aa  to  what  was  the  best  flowering  plant  to  cover 
a  very  steep  bank  of  earth  close  to  the  river  edge, 
facing  east,  and  partly  shaded  by  a  huge  Plane 
tree.     Roses  seemed  almost  out  of  the  question. 
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but,  having  previously  seen  these  two  lovely 
Briars  with  their  Euoharis-like  flowers,  I  was 
tempted  to  give  them  a  trial.  A  deep  trench 
2  feet  wide  was  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
into  which  was  put  a  good  mixture  of  stiff  loam, 
cow  manure,  and  bones.  The  Briars  were  then 
planted  and  the  shoots  pegged  down  to  the  bank. 
The  results  last  summer  were  rather  disappoint- 
ing, but  towards  autumn  they  threw  out  some 
splendid  growths  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in 
length,  which  have  rewarded  us  this  year  with 
hundreds  of  flowers.  They  are  two  splendid 
Roses,  very  hardy,  and  a  great  acquisition  for 
such  a  cold,  shady  position,  where  for  a  great 
number  of  years  only  Ivy  has  been  known  to 
flourish. 
Avon  Castle.  G.  BuRBOws. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

GOOD    BORDER    PLANTS. 

NO  W  that  the  herbaceous  borders 
are  in  the  full  glory  of  their  first 
summer    beauty,    a 
little  review  of  suc- 
cesses  and   failures 
may  be  of  use  for 
future  work.     It  is  curious  how 
the  blossoming  of  things  differs 
in  time  and  season.     The  Del- 
phiniums were  late  this  year  and 
so  are  still  in  flower,  and  very 
desirable  it  is  that  we  can  reckon 
on  their  exquisite  blue  shades. 
The  Oriental  Poppies  are  over, 
and  their  somewhat    unsightly 
stems  cut    down.    The    scarlet 
Lychnis  take  their  place  well  in 
point  of  colour,  but  they  require 
keeping  well  together,  and  when 
the  weather  is  hot  occasionally 
watering.     Some   of    the   most 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  border 
now   are    very  large    plants   of 
sulphur  yellow  Snapdragon  ;  it 
is  unusually  sturdy  and  free  in 
growth  and  finely  flowered  ;   it 
makes  a  delicate  and  charming 
contrast  with   the    blue    Lark- 
spurs.  Large  clumps  of  Sutton's 
pink  beauty  Sweet  William,  too, 
are  very  telling,  and  so  are  the 
rose    Canterbury  Bells.     These 
are  splendid  this  summer,  and 
if  every  faded  flower  is  snipped 
off  and  a  little  liquid  manure  is 
given,  there   will  be   a  second 
blooming  almost  as  good.     How 
valuable,  too,  are  the  dark  velvet 
Sweet  Williams,  and  here  and 
there  the  brilliant  flame   of   a 
crimson    Canna.      I    wish    one 
could  find  any  place  for  the  Orange  Lilies  in 
a  mixed  border.    Directly  a  crimson  flower 
comes  near  there  is  a  colour  discord  ;  orange 
in  the  foreground  does  not   seem  to  offend 
in   the  same   way.      The   great   masses  of 
Crimson  Rambler  fill  the   eye  with  such  a 
wealth   of   colour   that  its  pink  sisters  are 
quite  put  in  the  shade.    Another  year  I  will 
keep  them  farther  apart  and  away  from  such 
a  not  of  colour  as  surrounds    them   now. 
White  flowers  are  very  effective.    Th«  spikes 
of  a  belated  Lupin  are  a  delight  with  the 
azure  Delphiniums,  and  so  are  the  tall  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  which,  by  the  by,  must  be 
staked,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this 
tidily.    The  Gaillardias  are  late,  too,  this 
summer,   and   the   Iceland  Poppies,   which 


flowered  profusely  very  early,  must  have 
their  seed  vessels  taken  off  at  once  to  ensure 
a  full  second  flowering.  I  am  anxiously 
awaiting  the  blossoming  of  Miss  Jekyll  Love- 
in-a-Mist,  for  then  we  shall  have  blue  to 
succeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  departed 
Delphiniums,  also  I  am  impatiently  looking 
for  Nicotiana  Sanderas,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  A.  de  L.  L. 


CALCEOLARIA  INTEGRIFOLIA. 
This  Calceolaria,  though  rarely  met  with  else- 
where, has  been  common  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart  for  certainly  over  thirty  years,  but  I  can 
learn  nothing  as  to  its  first  introduction  into 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  to  be  met  with 
in  many  other  parts  in  the  south-west,  but  I 
believe  that  in  all  cases  the  plants  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Kingswear  Calceolarias.  I  read  not 
long  since  that  this  plant  was  useless  for  outdoor 
work,  as  it  would  not  stand  frost.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  erroneous  idea,  since  Calceolaria  in- 
tegrifolia  is  hardier  than  the  shrubby  Veronicas. 
Two  years  ago  I   gave  a  friend   residing  near 


and  stoniest  sites.  A  line  has  been  growing  for 
some  years  in  stony  soil  at  the  top  of  a  retaining 
wall,  over  which  Mesembryanthemum  edule 
hangs.  Immediately  behind  the  Calceolarias  is 
a  high  hedge  of  Laurustinus.  How  the  Calceolarias 
exist  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  the  soil  must 
be  full  of  the  roots  of  the  Laurustinus  and 
Mesembryanthemum,  and  in  summer  is  dust-dry, 
as  the  wall  faces  due  south.  However,  though 
they  make  but  little  growth,  the  Calceolarias  are 
covered  with  flowers  every  July,  and  show  no 
signs  of  dying.  Calceolaria  iutegrifolia  deserves 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller- 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  south-west. 

S.  W.  FlTZHERBEET. 


THE  VALUE  OF  VIOLAS  AS 
BEDDING  PLANTS. 
MoKB  than  twenty  years  ago  a  gardener  who  had 
worked  much  in  Scotch  gardens  told  me  that 
Violas  at  one  establishment  were  the  principal 
plants  used  for  ordinary  summer  bedding.  The 
reason  why  these  plants  were  so  employed  came 
about  as  follows,  namely  :  All  the  summer- 
flowering  subjects  had  been  planted  out — a  large 


THE  INTERESTING   CALCEOLARIA  INTEGRIFOLIA.     (Piee  feet  high.) 


Plympton  a  number  of  cuttings ;  plants  raised 
from  these  were  put  out  last  year,  and  by  the 
autumn  were  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  height. 
In  November  18°  of  frost  was  experienced, 
followed  by  a  very  sunny  day.  Numbers  of 
shrubby  Veronicas,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Cordy- 
line  australis,  and  in  one  case  Olearia  stellulata, 
were  killed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  Calceolarias 
was  browned,  but  not  a  single  plant  died,  and 
all  have  grown  well  this  year.  Calceolaria 
integrifolia  is  at  its  best  in  July,  when  it  is  a 
sheet  of  gold,  and  after  the  zenith  of  its  beauty 
is  past  continues  to  bloom  more  sparsely  until 
November.  The  plants  illustrated  are  5  feet  in 
height,  but  isolated  specimens  are  often  con- 
siderably taller. 

This  Calceolaria  is  absolutely   indifferent   to 
soil,   making  vigorous  growth  in  rich  and  deep 


quantity  of  various  kinds  of  plants — but  a  late 
severe  frost  destroyed  them.  There  being  a  nice 
lot  of  Violas  in  the  garden  in  question,  they 
were  made  to  do  duty  for  the  others  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  result  that  they  were  a  great 
success.  For  many  years  afterwards  Violas  were 
depended  upon  for  the  summer  bedding.  In 
Southport,  where  there  are  many  sandy  gardens, 
Violas  were,  some  years  ago,  used  extensively  for 
the  flower  gardens  in  summer  time,  and  always 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Further  south,  in 
Bournemouth,  these  plants  are  every  year  largely 
grown,  and  look  splendid.  The  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam.  Violas  do  best  in  a  good  sound 
loam,  but  they  can  be  grown  in  lighter  soils 
with  much  success.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
individual  blooms  and  the  long  time  the 
plants  continue  to  flower  make  them  favourites 


compost,  and  retaining  its  health  in  the  driest  i  with   many  persons.      To  ensure  a  continuous 
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supply  of  blossoms  every  faded  flower  should  be 
regularly  picked  off,  then  fresh  buds  will  quickly 
follow.  It  is  not  wise  to  retain  or  depend  upon 
old  plants.  New  ones  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Take  off'  the  aide  shoots  near  the 
base  of  the  plant,  those  which  are  strong,  as 
they  will  soon  form  roots  if  inserted  in  a  firm 
border  with  a  north  aspect,  or  in  a  cool  frame. 
These  will  be  splendid  plants  for  bedding  out 
next  year.  Avondale. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


OTHONNA    CHEIRIFOLIA. 

HARDY  flowers  that  can  bear  the 
cold  of  winter  and  heat  and 
drought  of 
summer  without 
suffering  are 
valuable.  This 
Othonna  has  powers  of  endur- 
ance that  render  it  one  of  the 
best  things  in  cultivation  for 
positions  that  sometimes  cause 
the  hardy  flower  grower  much 
trouble  to  embellish.  The 
strong  heat  and  dry  soil  that 
are  the  death  of  many  things 
seem  to  be  congenial  to  it ;  in 
fact,  it  really  needs  a  lot  of 
dry  heat  to  ripen  the  wood. 
It  is  an  old  plant,  having  been 
introduced  into  this  country 
in  1752,  was  first  described  in 
the  Botanical  Register,  and  is 
a  native  of  Barbary.  It  is  a 
curious  plant,  coming  midway 
between  shrubby  and  her- 
baceous plants,  the  glaucous, 
fleshy  foliage  having  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the 
broad-leaved  Stonecrops.  The 
stems  rise  to  a  height  of 
about  2  feet,  the  weight  of 
the  foliage  bringing  them 
down  to  the  ground  when 
they  push  out  fresh  roots. 
The  bright  yellow  composite 
flowers  are  produced  in  April 
and  ^lay.  In  my  experience 
it  does  not  bloom  well  in  a 
young  state.  In  the  first  year 
or  two  the  growth  is  apt  to  be 
rank,  and  does  not  seem  to 
mature  sufiiciently. 

J.  CORNHILL. 


clusters  of  tiny  yellow  blossoms  ;  in  the  autumn 
the  foliage  assumes  a  charming  colouring  ;  and  in 
the  early  winter  the  young  leaves  are  slowly 
developed,  being  then  fully  as  delicate  and  grace- 
ful as  the  foliage  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  Among 
the  best-known  Ferulas  are  F.  communis,  F. 
tingitana,  F.  glauca,  F.  conspicua,  F.  gigantea, 
and  F.  Linki,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration.     This  is  a  very  effective  plant,  and 


introduced  from  Italy  in  168.3,  and  as  my  edition 
of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicua"  was  published  in 
1850,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  in  the  English 
flora  of  that  period.      All  the  members  of   the 
Nettle   family   seed   freely,    and   as  in   all   pro- 
bability this  species   became  widely  distributed 
at  a  time  when  comparatively  few  exotic  plants 
were  introduced,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  became 
naturalised.     A  short  time  since  a  friend  brought 
is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  family,  growing  to  i  me  a  bit  of  this  Lamium,  which  he  found  growing 
a  height  of  8  feet.     It  is  well  adapted  to  planting  |  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wey  far  removed  from 
in  the  wild  garden,  where  a  group  has  a  noble  !  human  habitations.     He  is  a  good  botanist   and 


appearance.  The  specimen  here  shown  is  grow- 
ing in  a  verj' interesting  garden  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  at  the  edge  of  a  small  lake.       S.  W.  F. 


LAMIUM    MACULATUM. 
About   twenty   years  ago  this    came  into    my 
hands  under  the  name  of  L,   striatum.     Seeing 


A  GRACEFUL  FOLIAGE 
PLANT. 
(Ferula  Linki.) 
For  grace  of  foliage  there  are 
few  plants  that  can  rival  the 
Fennels,  and  their  merits  as 
valuable  subjects  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  garden  are  being 
gradually  recognised.  In  Devon- 
shire the  common  form  is  a 
familiar  wild  plant,  and  large 
colonies  growing  on  the  wide 
spaces  by  the  roadside  or  at  the 
edge  of  a  common  make  exceed- 
ingly pretty  pictures.  At  all  seasons  of 
the  year  the  Fennels  are  beautiful.  In  the 
spring  their  great  arching,  finely-divided  leaves, 
with  their  filigree  tracery,  have  reached  their 
fullest  development  and  shine  with  metallic 
green ;  in  the  early  summer  the  tall,  many- 
branched  flower-stem  is  set  with  countless  broad 


said  that  it  was  very  rare,  and  so  thought  It 
would  interest  me  to  know  that  it  might  be 
included  in  the  flora  of  the  district.  Although  I 
know  the  wild  flowers  of  this  locality  very  well, 
I  had  never  seen  it  growing  wild,  and  for  the 
momentit  puzzled  me  to  account  for  its  presence  in 
such  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  Then  I  remembered 
that  many  years  ago  there  stood  an  old  cottage, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  ploughed 
ground,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  Lamium  was 
found.  Undoubtedly,  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  grown 
in  that  cottage  garden.  The 
house  and  garden  are  gone,  the 
plant  still  lingers  near  the  place 
where  it  once  found  a  happy 
home.  One  may  class  this 
Lamium  among  the  neglected 
plants,  but  it  is  useful  for  cover- 
ing bare  places,  as  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  amount  of 
bad  weather  in  winter  can 
damage,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished seems  to  choke  all  kinds 
of  weeds. 
By  fleet,  Surrey.     J.  Cornhill. 


A  NOBLE  WATERSIDE  PLANT  (jERnLA  LINKi). 

that  the  leaves  are  not  spotted,  but  have  a  very 
distinct  white  stripe  running  down  them,  this 
name  is  certainly  more  appropriate  than  the  one 
originally  given  it.  I  am  told  that  this  Lamium 
is,  by  our  leading  botanists,  now  classed  among 
our  native  plants,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  an  escape.     According  to  Loudon   it  was 


THE  BRONZE -LEAF 
(RODGERSIA). 
Natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  members  of  this  genus  are 
herbaceous  plants  of  considerable 
garden  value  on  account  of  their 
handsome  foliage  and  graceful 
panicles  of  white,  cream,  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Quite  hardy, 
and  of  easy  culture  in  moist,  but 
not  wet,  peaty  soil,  mixed  with 
loam  and  sand,  this  Bronze-leaf 
forms  a  very  distinct  feature  in 
border  or  bog  garden. 

R.    podophylla    is     the    best 
known  species,  and  is,  in   fact, 
the  only  one  in  general  cultiva- 
tion.    The  umbrella-like  leaves, 
deeply  divided  into  five  segments, 
contribute  greatly   to  the  value 
of  the  plant.    Varying  in  height, 
according     to    situation,     from 
18   inches    to    3    feet,  the  long 
petioles    bear    themselves    erect 
with   the  broad    leaflets  slightly 
drooping  in  a  whorl  at  the  apex. 
R.     pinnata     is     a    new    and 
valuable    addition,    only   having 
been    recently    put    into    com- 
merce.     The  bright  clear  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  more  freely 
and  more  regularly  produced  than 
those  of  the  last-named  species. 
Well  ■  established   clumps    have 
now  several    handsome  panicles 
of   bloom    on  stems   3   feet  and 
4  feet    high,  presenting  a   most 
distinct    and    noble   appearance 
above  the  mass  of  ruddy  tinted  emerald  green 
leaves.      The  specific  name  is  justified   by  the 
arrangement     of      the     five     segments     which 
compose   the  leaf.      More  rounded  at  the  apex 
than     in     the     case    of     R.     podophylla,     the 
terminal    leaflet    is    in    line    with    the  petiole, 
while  the  rest  are  arranged  two  on  each  side,  at 
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varying  distances  apart.  Possessing  a  constitu- 
tion of  perfect  hardiness,  together  with  a  distinct 
type  of  beauty  fitting  it  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
of  hardy  perennials,  this  rare  plant  has  a 
"  future"  before  it. 

R.  sesculifolia  is  a  splendid  species  not  yet 
procurable  from  the  trade,  but  it  may  be  seen 
in  some  botanic  gardens.  In  habit  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  graceful  of  all.  The  long 
inflorescence  is  a  much-branched  panicle  of  rounded 
paniclets,  1  foot  to  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  borne 
on  slightly  arching  stems,  while  the  handsome 
foliage,  glossy  green  in  colour,  strongly  resembles 
the  leaves  of  a  Horse  Chestnut. 

R.  pinnata  alba  is  the  name  of  a  plant  recently 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  this  plant  is  distinct  from  R.  sesculifolia  above 
noted,  since  leaves  of  the  last-named  species 
sometimes  appear  with  characteristics  which 
might  justify  their  being  described  as  "pinnate." 

R.  tabularis  (Komar)  is  yet  only  in  the  seedling 
stage,  but  if  it  proves  as  good  as  the  three  species 
already  described,  we  shall  have  a  genus  or 
Chinese  hardy  perennials  of  great  value  fof 
garden  cultivation. 

Neston,  Cheshire.  E.  Hobton. 


THE  SIBERIAN  LARKSPUR  (DELPHI- 
NIUM GRANDIFLORUM  FL.-PL.). 
This  splendid  plant  has  been  in  its  present 
quarters  five  years,  and  this  year  measured  5  feet 
8  inches  in  height.  It  is  the  earliest  Delphinium 
to  flower  here,  and  is  of  a  pure  deep  blue  ;  no 
hint  of  mauve  in  its  colouring.  It  is  hardy,  and 
likes  a  rich  loam  ;  but  to  succeed  in  growing  such 
a  plant  as  is  shown  in  the  photograph  it  must  be 
saved  from  slugs.  A  zinc  collar  has  kept  this 
plant  safe.  E.  Watt. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE 


A  Very  Distinct 
Bean. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann, 
Horneybrook  Nursery, 
Safi'ron  Walden,  sends 
a  very  distinct  Bean  of 
a  pretty  pink  colouring. 
We  advise  our  corre- 
spondent to  send  a  dish 
to  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Rosa  watsoniana. 

From  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Wilmot,  Poulton 
Vicarage,  Fairford, 
comes  a  spray  of  Ro^a 
watsoniana.  Of  little 
beauty  or  value  as  a  garden  plant,  it  is  never- 
theless most  interesting.  It  came  originally 
from  Japan,  and  it  probably  reached  this  country 
from  America.  Whether  a  wild  species  or  a 
cultivated  Japanese  plant  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  In  the  Arnold  arboretum  it  is  said  to 
flower  freely,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
of  its  characteristics  in  this  country.  It  is  a  semi- 
prostrate  plant,  the  leaves  three  or  sometimes  five 


sight  it  appears  to  be  badly  attacked  with  red 
spider.  Professor  Cr^pin,  at  the  Chiswick  Rose 
Conference  in  1889,  considered  it  nearest 
R.  anemonseflora.  Because  of  its  distinct  foliage 
it  was  tried  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
ago  as  a  stock  in  America.  With  some  of  the 
stocks  used  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
suckers  from  the  scion.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periments does  not  seem  to  have  been  published 

Sweet  Peas  and  Sutton's  Pink  Beauty 

Swiet  William. 
"Viola"  sends  some  very  fine  Sweet  Peas  in 
many  colourings,  but  especially  interesting  are  the 

flowers  of  Sutton's 
Pink  Beauty  Sweet 
William,  which 
has  been  flowering 
in  our  garden  for 
some  weeks  past. 
It  is  a  strong  and 
leafy  plant,  but 
the  foliage  is  al- 
most hidden  in  the 
flowering  season 
by  the  clusters  of 
rich  pink,  in  which 
there  is  a  shade  of 
salmon.  A  more 
beautiful  hardy 
plant  for  June 
and  early  July 
does  not  exist. 
Masses  of  it  give 
a  remarkably  fine 
distant  effect.  It 
is  the  purest  and 
brightest  of  all  the 
colourings  of  the 
Sweet  William. 


Strawberry  Royal  Sovereion.  1 

Mr.  A.  C.  Humphrey  sends  from  The  Gardens,  | 
Healing  Manor,  Grimiby,  Lines.,  iplendid  fruitsi 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberry.  Two  of 
the  fruits  weighed 
2Joz.  each.  The  plants 
were  planted  in  well- 
trenched  ground  three 
years  ago,  and  are  now 
bearing  an  enormous 
crop. 


The  Bladder 

Senna. 
From  One  Oak, 
Cheadle      Hulme, 
Mr.  R.  M.   Simp- 
son sends  a  branch 
of      the     Bladder 
Senna  (Colutea  arborescens),  showing  the  curiously 
inflated  seed-pods,  which  burst  with  a  consider- 
able noise  when  pressed.      Mr.  Simpson  writes: 
"Some  years  ago  I  grew  this  Colutea  from  seed, 
and  it  has  flowered  well,  but  has  borne  very  few 
pods.     It  is  now  a  shapely  bush  about 
5  feet  high  and  very  decorative,  being 
as  full  of  pods  all  over  as  on  the  enclosed 
shoot."     The  flowers  of  this   shrub  are 
yellow,  and  are  produced  from   June  to 
August.     It  is  a  native  of  middle  and 
southern    Europe,    introduced   in    1568. 
It  is  said  to  grow  on    the   crater  of 
Vesuvius. 


NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS. 


BETONICA   SPICATA  ROB0STA   (A  GOOD   HARDY  PERENNIAL). 
(Natural  size.    Given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently.) 


foliate ;  leaflets,  linear,  entire,  2  inches  to  2^  inches 
in  length,  seldom  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  at 
the  widest  part,  tapering  to  both  ends.  In- 
florescence many  flowered,  pyramid  shape, 
4  inohes  to  5  inches  in  length,  SJ  inches  to  4  inches 
broad,  flowers  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  across,  pinkish-white  in  colour.  The  foliage 
is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  plant,  being 
greenish-yellow  with  deep  green  veins ;  at  first 


BETONICA    SPICATA   ROBUSTA. 

THIS  is  an  old  hardy  perennial  plant, 
exhibited  at  the  recent  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chelsea  bv  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  It 
was  given  an  award  of  merit.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a  pyramid-like 
spike,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, are  rose-pink,  They  are  very  numerous ; 
in  fact,  closely  packed  on  the  stem,  and  make 
a  bright  display.  It  makes  a  good  border 
plant,  growing  some  18  inches  high.  Being 
of  compact  habit,  it  does  not  require  so 
much  tying  and  regulating  as  some  loose- 
growing  ones  do.  It  is  essentially  a  "  tidy  " 
plant.  T. 
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GARD8NING      FOR      BSGINN8RS. 


BUDDING  ROSES.— This  operation,  aa 
well  as  many  another  in  garden  craft, 
is  very  simple  when  the  art  hag  been 
I     acquired.    The  illustration  represents 
a  piece  of  Rose  growth.     At  the  base 
of  each  leaf-stalk  is  an  eye,  or  leaf- 
bud,  which  contains  the  germ  of  a  new  plant. 
To  be  successful  in  budding  this  growth  must  be 


"  ripe,"  that  is,  it  must  have  flowered,  or  be  on  the 
point  of  so  doing.  The  growths  first  produced 
are  the  best  to  use  for  budding.  They  should  be 
firm,  and  the  spines  or  thorns  be  easily  rubbed 
ofi'.  If  the  latter  are  soft  and  jaicy  the  wood  is 
not  ripe  enough,  but  it  is  more  important  to  see 
that  the  stocks  "run  well,"  that  is,  there  should 
be  an  abundance  of  sap  in  the  plant.  In  a  very 
dry  summer  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  water 
the  stocks  a  day  or  two  before  budding.  Always 
bud  the  standard  Briirs  first,  for  they  cease  to 
grow  long  before  the  dwarf  stocks.  The  latter 
should  be  budded  as  close  to  the  root  as  possible, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  wanted  for  potting  up. 
Standard  Briars  should  be  budded  in  July,  and 
the  dwarf  stocks  during  August.  Insert  the  bud 
on  dwarf  stocks  on  the  west  side  if  practicable. 
Daring  the  operation  of  budding  keep  the  shoots 
in  a  jar  of  water,  previously  cutting  off  the  leaves, 
but  retaining  about  half  an  inch  of  the  leaf -stalk  so 
as  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  bud.  Insert  the  knife 
in  the  shoot  about  1  inch  above  the  bud,  as  at  B, 
Fig.  1.  Cut  thinly  under  the  bark,  and  when 
past  the  bud  rend  it  off.  It  will  then  appear  as 
C  and  D,  Fig.  1.  Hold  the  bud  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  lift  up  the  small  slice  of  wood 
attached  to  the  bark  and  jerk  it  out.  As  a  rule 
it  comes  out  easily  enough,  leaving  the  germ  of 
the  bud  intact.  If  this  germ  is  missing,  and  there 
is  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head  under  the 
bud,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  insert  the  bud.  Some 
varieties  behave  in  this  way,  and  must  be  cut 
rather  thinner  than  others.  Before  cutting  off 
the  bud  wipe  the  stock  clean  and  make  a  cut 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

upwards  and  then  cross-wise,  in  shape  like  the 
letter  T  (see  Fig.  2,  A  B).  Do  not  cut  so  deeply 
as  to  injure  the  wood  of  the  stock.  Raise  only 
the  bark  gently  on  each  side  of  the  long  cut  by 
inserting  the  bone  of  the  budding  knife.  Then 
insert  the  bud  at  C  and  gently  push  it  down  to 
the  end  of  the  cut  D.  Many  budders  dispense 
with  the  cross  cut,  but  it  facilitates  the  insertion 
of  the  bud.  When  the  bud  is  placed  in  position, 
cut  off  the  surplus  piece  of  bark  and  bind  up  the 
wound  tight  (see  E,  Fig.  2)  with  raffia.  When 
the  soil  is  free  from  insect  pests,  draw  up  some 
of  the  finest  mould  to  the  bud  bo  as  to  quite 
envelop  it.  This  is  essential  in  a  dry  season.  A 
month  after  budding  remove  the  soil,  examine  the 
bud,  and  if  found  alive  (which  can  be  easily  seen 
from  where  the  leaf-stalk  was  attached,  but  which 
has  now  decayed)  return  the  soil  again  and  leave 
it  until  spring.  Do  not  touch  the  tops  of  stocks 
until  after  the  leaf  has  fallen,  and  not  then  unless 
they  are  wanted  for  cuttings.  The  time  to 
remove  them  is  in  February.  They  are  then  out 
quite  away  to  within  1  inch  of  the  bud.  Seedling 
Briars  are  budded  in  the  collar,  that  is,  the  thick 
root  immediately  below  the  branches. 

Budding  Standard  Briars. — These  are  budded 
in  the  best  lateral  growths,  but  close  up  to  the 
upright  stem.  Two  or  more  kinds  may  be  budded 
on  one  standard,  but  they  should  agree  in  growth 
— for  instance.  La  France  (pink)  and  Alfred 
Colomb  (red)  would  associate  well  together.  In 
the  case  of  the  standards  remove  the  raffia  after 
the  fourth  week,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  of  the 
growths  until  February.  When  the  buds  start 
out  (as  they  often  will,  and  blossom),  leave  them 
until  autumn,  and  then  cut  back  to  one  eye. 
Retain  the  raffia  on  dwarf  stocks  ;  the  soil  will  rot 
it  off  before  February. 

Dwarf  Hoses  for  Tovm  Gardens. — Among  the 
dwarf  or  bush  Roses  those  that  have  given  me 
most   satisfaction    are    Viscountess    Folkestone, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  R.  G    Sharman-Crawford, 
Tom   Wood,   Mrs.    J.   Laing,   La  France,   Clio, 
Mme.   Jules  Grolfz  (a  delightful  Rose,  and  very 
free),    Gustave    Regis,    Grace    Darling,    Frau 
Karl    Druschki,    Caroline    Testout,    Mrs.    G. 
Dickson,    Duke    of    Edinburgh,    and    Dupuy 
Jamain.     Griiss  an  Teplitz  is  a  splendid  free- 
growing  and  flowering  Rose,  and  does  well  as 
a  pillar  Rose  ;   the  young  foliage  is  very  hand- 
some— a  rich  bronze  colour. 

Oood  Roses  for  Town  Gardens.  —  In  late 
March  and  early  April  of  this  year  I  planted 
some  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of  Roses  in 
a  small  town  garden,  and  even  though  planted 
so  late  they  have  turned  out  very  satisfactorily, 
having  grown  and  flowered  well.  Some  have 
done  better  than  others,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  readers  who  have  large 
or  small  suburban  gardens  if  I  write  a  few 
notes  about  the  best  of  them.  I  will  take  the 
climbers  first ;  most  of  these,  of  course,  will 
flower  little  or  not  at  all  this  year,  but  are 
making  good  growth  for  next  year.  Crimson 
Rambler  is  at  present  flowering  freely  ;  the 
bright  crimson  flower  bunches  nestling  among 
the     rich     green    leafage    make    a    beautiful 

garden    picture.       I     had    a    good    plant    of 
rimson  Rambler,  so  instead  of  cutting  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  all  the 
strong    shoots,    I    left   one   about    5   feet    long, 
and   it  is   this  that   is    now  producing   flowers. 
The     pink    rambling     Rose    Dorothy     Perkins 
I  treated  similarly,  and  this,  too,  is  just  coming 
into     flower ;     both    these    Roses    are    making 
strong  growths  for  flowering  next  year.     As  soon 


as  the  flowers  are  over  I  shall  cut  out  the  old 
flowering  wood,  so  as  to  allow  the  young  growths 
plenty  of  light,  air.and  space  to  ensure  tbeirproper 
development  and  eventually  thorough  ripening. 
Claire  Jacquier,  which  produces  charming  buff- 
coloured  buds,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re,  the 
best  white  climbing  Rose,  are  growing  freely, 
and  have  covered  almost  5  feet  of  the  10  feet  high 
poles  against  which  they  are  planted.  All  the 
climbing  Roses  are  planted  against  Larch  poles 
some  10  feet  high,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
put  against  a  high  rustic  fence.  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg  (rich  red),  Longworth  Rambler 
(pink),  Leuchtstern  (white,  edged  pink),  climbing 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  William's  Ever- 
green are  all  growing  freely,  while  Aim^e  Vibert 
and  Ards  Rover  are  not  so  satisfactory  at  present. 
Against  the  rustic  fence  I  planted  Ruga  (which, 
to  judge  from  its  present  rampant  growth, 
will  soon  prove  to  be  too  vigorous),  W.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Djrolhy  Perkins.  Against  a 
south-west  wall  I  have  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  ;  the  latter  has  made  growths 
three  times  as  long  as  the  former.  Although 
Gloire  de  Dijon  is  such  a  delightful  Rose  it  does 
not  break  so  freely  from  the  base  as  most  climbing 
varieties,  and,  con'<equently,  the  base  of  the 
plant  is  likely  to  become  bare. 

The  Blue  Gum  Tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  — In 
the  winter  garden  at  Great  Yarmouth,  which  is 
very  lofty,  this  Eucalyptus  has  been  planted  with 
considerable  effect  in  the  corners  of  the  building. 
The  growth  has  been  very  rapid ;  many  of  the 
trees  are  now  20  feet  or  more  high,  and  are 
perfect  columns  with  grand  foliage.  I  have  seen 
it  under  various  conditions,  in  all  of  which  the 
plant  has  been  interesting.  Some  people  keep  a 
plant  in  the  houte  as  an  antidote  to  flies,  which 
appear  to  shun  its  presence.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Fever  Tree,  from  its  effect  on  the  improve- 
ment of  malarial  districts  by  its  strong  root- 
action  helping  to  drain  the  ground.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  in  heat  in  spring,  and  is  useful 
for  its  colour  effects  in  leaf  gardening.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  severe 


winter  in  this  country,  though  there  may  be 
sheltered  spots  in  the  south  and  south-west  where 
it  may  survive.  I  remember  seeing,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  a  good-sized  tree  of  possibly  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth,  in  a  garden  in 
Devonshire,  of  Eucalyptus  citriodora.     It  is  very 
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fragrant,  and  would  make  a  more  useful  plant, 
because  harJier  than  E.  globulus,  though  the 
leaves  are  smaller  and  the  glaucous  tint  not  so 
decided,  and  without  the  gloss  seen  on  the  foliage 
of  globulus. 

liaising  Old-fashioned  Mtisk  Jrom  Seeds. — A 
sixpenny  packet  will  raise  hundreds  of  plants. 
Sow  either  now  or  in  spring  in  heat.  If  sown 
now,  use  boxes  of  fine  rich  soil  and  keep  in  a  frame 
shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  when  large  enough 
to  handle  prick  oflf  in  other  boxes.  A  stock  uf 
many  hundred  may  easily  be  worked.  This 
plant  is  not  so  common  in  the  markets  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  it  is  a  delightful  old  plant,  and  is  still 
found  on  cottage  windows  in  the  country, 
especially  where  Myrtles  and  Sweet  Verbenas 
are  appreciated.  Another  sweet-scented  window 
plant,  the  Oak-leaved  Geranium,  is  not  so 
common  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  variegated  form. 
Lady  Plymouth,  is  a  delightful  old  window  plant, 
and  works  in  well  with  Myrtles,  Musk,  and 
Coronilla  glauca  and  its  variegated  variety,  all 
of  which  are  charming  old  plants. 

The  Scarborough  Lily  (Vcdlota  purpurea). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  easiest 
managed  of  bulbous  plants.  Ripen  the  growth 
now  by  free  exposure.  When  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted move  to  a  cold  frame,  and  when  accli- 
matised give  full  exposure  by  drawing  off  the 
light.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  should  not  be 
dyed.  The  bulbs  continually  throw  off  offsets, 
which  soon  develop  into  flowering  bulbs.  Repot 
when  more  stock  is  required,  otherwise  keep 
shifting  on  when  more  room  is  required.  In  this 
way  very  fine  specimens  are  made. 

Trimming  Evergreen  Hedges. — Hedges  of  Yew 
and  Holly  are  splendid  when  well  grown  and 
kept  in  condition,  but  to  keep  them  full  and 
compact  they  should  be  trimmed  twice  a  year — 
once  in  June,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  July, 
after  the  midsummer  shoots  have  developed.  All 
evergreens  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  in- 
cluding Privet.  Lawson's  Cypress  and  Arbor 
Vitse  make  ornamental  hedges  when  single- 
stemmed  plants  are  used  and  kept  well  trimmed  in. 

The  Rose  Garden. — The  most  beautiful  Rose 
gardens  we  know  are  not  cast  in  a  formal  mould — 
in  a  geometrical  sense.  Circles,  ovals,  or  oblongs 
filled  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  sorts  of 
Roses  pegged  down  are  lovely  on  the  lawn,  and 
to  give  elevation  there  may  be  arches  and  pillars, 
and  even  standards  may  rise  from  the  centres  of 
masses  of  dwarf  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas.  Beds  or 
masses  of  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Caroline 
Testout,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and 
others  which  are  free  of  growth  are  always 
charming.  Beds  of  one  kind  of  Rose  paggeJ 
down  were  common  years  ago.  When  the  old 
crimson  Rose  Geant  de  BitaiUe  was  first  intro- 
duced, what  a  furore  of  excitement  it  caused, 
and  what  lovely  groups  il  made  on  its  own  roots  ! 
It  was  a  great  advance  as  a  bedding  Rose  then, 
but  it  has  been  beaten  and  discarded  now. 

A  Charming  Bdlflower.  —No  one  who  has  once 
grown  Campanula  turbinata  would  care  to  be 
without  it.  Those  wilh  small  town  gardens 
should  certainly  plant  it.  In  Mireh  last  I  put 
in,  some  6  inches  or  8  inches  away  from  the  edge 
of  my  border,  four  or  five  quite  small  plants. 
These  have  grown  and  spread  so  as  to  make  a 
lovely  tuft  of  leafage,  which  now  is  smothered 
wiUi  pale  blue  fiowers  on  slender,  dainty  stalks 
some  6  inches  to  9  iuehes  high.  The  tuft  has 
made  such  progress  that  it  is  now  beginning  to 
encroach  on  the  lawn,  and  for  weeks  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  inleresiing  objects  in  the  garden, 
for  it  flowers  freely  and  for  a  long  time. 

Fig  Culture  in  the  Open  Air.—\i  there  is  a 
sunny  spot  on  a  building  or  wall,  make  an  im- 
pervious foundation  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the 
subsoil  and  plant  a  Brown  Turkey  Fig.     Keep 


control  of  the  roots,  and  all  will  be  well.  It  is 
when  they  run  riot  among  damp  soil,  deep  down, 
that  Fig  trees  turn  out  a  failure.  The  founda- 
tion may  be  made  of  clinkers  or  stone,  together 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  ashes,  and  rammed 
firm.  The  foundation  may  extend  6  feet  from 
the  wall,  and  on  this  make  a  border  of  good  soil, 
in  which  old  plaster  or  the  debris  from  old  build- 
ings has  been  freely  used.  If  the  roots  extend 
beyond  the  foundation  and  take  a  downward 
direction,  root-lifting  and  root-pruning  will  set 
this  right.  Figs  require  a  little  protection  in 
severe  winters. 

Defoliating  Tomatoes. — There  is  not  quite  so 
much  removal  of  foliage  as  there  was.  When 
done  too  early  it  leads  to  loss  of  weight  in  crop. 
When  the  fruits  begin  to  colour  some  of  the 
bottom  leaves  may  be  removed  or  shortened,  but 
this  should  not  be  done  in  a  wholesale  way,  and 
towards  the  autumn  the  late  fruits  may  be 
opened  to  the  sunshine  and  atmosphere  with 
advantage. 

Selecting  Potato  Sets. — The  grower  has  this 
matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  it  may  be  carried 
out  without  cost.  When  the  digger  comes  to  a 
specially  prolific  root  of  good  -  shaped  tubers, 
place  it  on  one  side  to  be  reserved  for  planting, 
and  the  next  season  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Those  who 
buy  seeds,  if  they  are  wise,  will  be  willing  to  pay 
a  bigger  price  for  carefully  selected  seeds.  In 
this  direction  much  may  be  done. 

Winter  Spinach. — Sow  a  good  breadth  of  this 
most  useful  green  vegetable  now  for  use  during 
the  autumn,  and  a  further  large  sowing  about 
the  middle  of  August  for  use  in  spring.  Sow 
thinly  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  thin  to 
6  inches.  It  is  best  sown  after  early  Potatoes, 
the  ground  dressed  with  soot,  and  lightly  stirred 
over  with  a  fork.  Do  not  sow  in  freshly-manured 
and  recently-dug  ground. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  T  the  present  aeaaon  work  in  thia  deparbment  is 

/\         very  general. 

/—\  Walks  and  Drives  must  be  kept  acrupu- 

J^  jL  ^ously  clean  and  frequently  rolled,  verges  edged 
and  trimmed,  lawns  regularly  mowed,  and  weeds 
eradicated. 

Flower-beds  will  need  daily  attention  in  the  way  of 
picking  otf  decayed  flowers  and  dead  leaves,  staking  neatly 
any  plants  requiring  aupporb.  Peg  down  such  as  are 
desired  to  cover  the  grouud,  and  keep  dwarf  by  pinching 
the  points  of  othera  with  a  view  to  producing  sturdy, 
bushy  plants,  and  a  prolonged  blooming  season.  Beds 
devoted  to 

Carpbt-bbdding  should  have  all  blooms  removed  as 
they  appear,  for  in  this  system  foliage  effect  alone,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  object.  Stopping,  clipping,  and  pegging  down 
must  be  almost  daily  attended  to,  keeping  lines  and 
tracings  true  to  design  and  distinct,  ur  a  confused  jumble 
will  result.  Feed  occasionally  such  as  Alternantheras, 
Coleus,  and  Iresines,  to  keep  growth  active  and  to  intensify 
the  colour  of  the  leaves. 

Annuals  nowadays  are  freely  used  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  flower  garden,  many  being  transplanted  from  pots 
and  boxes  into  various  prominent  positions.  These,  as 
they  grow,  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  in 
staking,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  is  labour  and 
expense  well  repaid,  for  few  plants  surpass  in  effect  in 
their  season  and  in  suitable  positions  clumps  and  groups  of, 
say,  Salpiglossis,  Nemesias,  Phloxes,  annual  Delphiniums, 
Stocks,  and  single  Asters,  when  well  grown  and  well 
attended  to.  If  neglected,  they  become  sprawling  and 
often  unsightly.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  host  of 
biennials. 

Herbaceous  Plants  generally  should  be  looked  over  at 
least  once  a  week,  for  growth  is  rapid,  necessitating 
frequent  tying  up,  thinning  out  weakly  growths,  &c. 

Dahlias  must  have  strong  supports,  and  allow  no  more 
than  three  main  stems  to  a  stool,  however  strong,  fixing  a 
stake,  slanting  outwards,  to  each,  or  two  or  three  Pea- 
sticks  to  a  clump  will  anawer  admirably. 

Lilies,  Gladioli,  Galtonia  candicans,  border  Chry- 
santhemums, and  such  must  have  early  attention  paid 
them  in  the  same  way  or  the  flower-stems  will  either  snap 
or  become  so  twisted  that  no  manipulation  can  restore 
them  to  a  natural  position. 


YUOOAS  are  very  promising  this  year,  showing  strong 
spikes  of  bloom ;  those  growing  in  exposed  positions,  and 
especially  heavy-headed  varieties  such  as  Y.  recurva, 
Y.  gloriosa,  (fee,  must  be  efficiently  supported. 

The  drought  having  now  broken,  the  labour  entailed  in 
watering— and  it  was  a  heavy  item  here  as  in  many  other 
places— can  be  diverted  into  attending  to  the  increasing 
demands  of  plants  in  active  growth  on  the  lines  suggested. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bivlch,  North  Wales.     J.  Roberts. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Nerines.— Having  been  rested  and  exposed  to  full 
sunlight  since  May,  the  bulbs  will  begin  to  throw  up 
flower-spikes  next  month.  Any  potting  necessary  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay.  The  bulbs  are  generally 
supiwaed  to  flower  more  freely  when  root-room  is  some- 
what restricted.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
but,  generally  speaking,  repotting  will  only  be  necessary 
about  every  third  year.  Unless  a  large  increase  in  the 
stock  is  required,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pot  up  the 
bulbs  singly.  Either  pot  up  the  bulbs  three  or  more  in  a 
pot  or  shift  on  the  clusters  of  bulbs  as  they  are  into  a 
larger  size.  The  use  of  clean,  well-drained  pota  is  very 
important.  Compost,  three  parts  flbry  loam  and  one  of 
leaf-mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal  in  the  soil,  or  a  few  quarter-inch  bones  on  the 
rough  material  over  the  crocks.  No  water  will  be  required 
till  the  flower-spikes  appear. 

MjaNONETTE. — A  sowing  of  seeds  may  be  made  early  in 
August,  and  another  in  about  a  fortnight.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  and  pricked 
off,  sown  in  small  pots  and  potted  on,  or  sown  in  the 
flowering  pots  and  thinned.  Provided  it  is  a  good  strain 
and  the  requisite  attention  is  given  in  other  ways,  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  either  method.  Always  mix  a 
little  lime  rubble  with  the  soil.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
flowering  pots,  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  little  flue  soil  un 
the  top  for  sowing  the  seed.  Sufficient  room  must  also 
be  left  for  a  alight  top-dreasing  later.  Place  in  a  frame 
and  cover  the  pots  with  brown  paper  till  germination 
commences. 

Gloxinias.— As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  water  must 
be  withheld  gradually.  If  the  foliage  is  removed  too  soon 
or  the  bulbs  dried  off  abruptly,  it  will  weaken  them  for 
next  year.  When  all  the  leaves  are  off,  store  them  away 
in  a  cool  place  where  the  bulbs  will  not  shrivel.  The 
seedlings  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  plants  in 
the  flowering  house  as  they  become  shabby. 

OuTstDB  Plants.  —  Such  subjects  as  Bouvardias, 
Solanum  Capsicastrum,  &c.,  although  planted  out,  must 
not  be  neglected.  Keep  down  weeds  and  the  surface  soil 
loose  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe.  Syringe  the 
plants  morning  and  evening  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry. 
Watering  will  also  be  helpful,  Richardias  particularly 
delight  in  abundance  of  water.  The  layering  of  the  border 
varieties  of  Carnations  grown  in  pots  can  be  proceeded 
with  as  the  plants  cease  flowering.  Should  frame  room 
not  be  available  to  layer  them  as  ad  vised  for  the 
Malmaisona,  it  can  be  done  outside,  placing  a  little  fresh 
soil  immediately  round  the  layers. 

General  Remarks. — Give  ample  room  to  the  Ferns  as 
the  fronds  develop,  as  the  fronds  must  be  well  matured  if 
they  are  to  last  through  the  winter.  Assist  those  growing 
and  rooting  freely  with  manure  water.  The  stems  of  the 
Tree  Ferns  may  also  be  syringed  with  it  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Stand  the  Tecomas  outside  to  complete  their 
growth  and  ripen  up  for  flowering.  Insert  a  few  cuttings 
of  Coleus  thryaoideus  for  flowering  in  small  pots  carrying 
one  spike.  Continue  to  remove  suckers  from  the  Cannaa, 
potting  up  as  many  as  required  for  succession.  Lay  the 
show  Pelargoniums  on  their  sides  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
weeks  before  cutting  back  and  starting  again  into  growth. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apricots.— Before  these  begin  to  ripen  the  leaves  should 
be  drawn  aside  in  order  to  expose  the  fruit  to  sunshine 
and  air.  This  will  considerably  improve  both  colour  and 
flavour.  They  will  need  protection  from  bird*  and  waspa. 
Hexicon  netting  is  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose. 
Woodlice  and  earwigs,  too,  will  do  much  damage,  and 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  trap  them  before  the 
fruits  are  ripe.  Encourage  young  growths  where  there  is 
room  to  lay  them  in,  and  cut  away  lateral  growth.  When 
the  fruits  are  gathered  thoroughly  wash  the  trees  with  the 
garden  engine  or  hose.  Exhausted  trees  will  benefit  by 
adding  a  little  fresh  mulching  material  to  the  surface. 
Where  mildew  has  attacked  the  trees,  the  cause  will 
invariably  be  found  at  the  root.  Either  dryness  or  an 
unhealthy  soddened  condition  of  the  soil  is  often  the 
cause  of  this  evil.  This  may  be  remedied  by  lifting  the 
trees  early  in  the  autumn.  Remove  some  of  the  bad  soil, 
replacing  it  with  fresh  loam  intermixed  with  old  brick 
rubble  and  wood  ashes.  Replant  the  trees  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  syringe  them  murning  and  afternoon  during 
hot  weather.  This  treatment  only  applies  to  the  com- 
paratively young  trees.  Old  exhausted  trees  should  be 
replaced  with  young  ones. 

RASPBERRIES.— When  the  fruits  are  gathered  the  old 
canes  may  be  removed,  and  the  young  growths  tied  to  the 
trellis  to  prevent  injury  from  wind.  Thin  out  ihe  weakly 
ones  where  they  are  too  crowded.  They  will  still  need 
copious  aupplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  stimulants  will 
be  of  benefit  to  old  plantations. 

MoRELLo  Cherrils  should  be  covered  with  garden 
netting  to  protect  them  from  biids.  Tie  in  sufficient 
young  wood  for  supplying  next  season's  crop.  Should  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  be  infested  with  black  fly,  dip  them  in 
tobacco  water.    Apart  from  the  damage  they  do  to  the 
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young  growth,  the  sticky  substance  which  they  excrete 
considerably  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  fruit. 

The  summer  pruning  of  wall  trees  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  soon  a3  possible,  so  that  the  foliage  on  spurs 
and  at  the  bases  of  shoots  on  Pear  trees  may  be  exposed 
to  sun  and  air  to  assist  them  to  ripen  perfectly  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  Much  care  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  sufficient  growths  on  young  trees  for  laying  the 
foundation  to  proper  training.  Continue  to  lay  in 
succession  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Take  care 
not  to  retain  more  than  are  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  season's  fruiting  wood  or  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
and  young  growths  will  be  impaired.  Over  vigorous 
growth  should  he  kept  regularly  pinched. 

Watering.— Young  trees  must  be  examined  frequently, 
and  if  the  mulching  material  is  exhausted  it  should 
be  renewed.  The  present  season  has  demonstrated 
the  great  benefit  accruing  from  mulching  newly-planted 
trees,  especially  on  light  well-drained  soils.  Much  good 
may  be  done  to  trees  on  walls  which  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  by  watering  with  diluted  farmyard  drainings. 

E.  HARRISS. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Ga/rdens,  Windsor. 

ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossums.— Plants  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  0. 
achlieperianum,  O.  Insleayii,  O.  I.  splendens,  and  its 
variety  leopardianum  are  now  pushing  up  their  new 
growths,  and  it  will  be  needful  to  look  uver  them  every 
day  to  see  that  no  water  lodges  in  the  centre  of  the  breaks, 
as  these  new  shouts  are  apt  to  get  full  of  water  and  often 
decay  before  it  is  observed.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
root  they  must  have  a  good  supply  of  water  each  time  the 
soil  becomes  dry,  but  do  not  keep  them  always  saturated 
with  moisture,  as  the  slout,  tleshy  roots  are  apt  to  turn 
black  and  rot  off.  In  the  cool  house  the  pretty  Cochlioda 
noezliana,  C.  (Mesospinidium)  vulcanicum,  and  C.  san- 
guineum  have  just  done  flowering,  and  are  beginning  to 
grow.  If  necessary,  these  plants  ought  to  be  repotted  at 
once,  using  absolutely  good  drainage  and  a  mixture  of 
peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  quantities, 
pressing  the  compost  moderately  Arm  around  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  These  Cochliodas  grow  best  when  sus- 
pended well  up  to  the  roof-glass  in  shallow  pans  or  in  the 
ordinary  flower-pot,  and  they  should  be  kept  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  all  through  the  summer  and  until  the 
new  growths  are  made  up.  Aphides  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  young  growths  of  these  plants,  but  if  the 
house  is  periodically  vapourised  with  XL  \\\  Compound 
these  insects  will  be  easily  destroyed.  Odontoglusaums  of 
the  O.  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei,  those  of  the 
0.  luteo-purpureum  section,  and  others  that  have  recently 
passed  their  flowering  stage  should  not  be  kept  too  wet  at 
the  root,  or  they  will  decay,  and  the  new  growths,  many 
of  which  are  now  starting,  will  come  up  thin  and  weak. 
When  watering  these  plants  do  not  saturate  them,  but 
afford  just  sufficient  to  make  the  compost  moist.  The 
same  remarks  are  also  applicable  to 

Masdkvallias  of  the  harryana,  Veitchii,  and  Lindenii 
sections,  watering  the  plants  only  when  the  compost  has 
become  dry.  Those  plants  of  the  M.  Chimicra  section 
should  always  be  suspended  well  up  to  the  roof  in  a  shady 
position,  and  the  foliage  should  be  well  syringed  every  day 
and  the  plants  kept  watered  at  the  root.  During  hot 
weather  the  cool  house  should  be  freely  ventilated  and  the 
plants  carefully  protected  from  strong  sunshine  ;  in  fact, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
a  few  degrees  lower  in  temperature  than  the  external  air. 
It  is  not  always  advisable  to  be  continually  damping  the 
floors,  &c.,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  temperature 
down,  because  the  plants,  instead  of  growing  hard  and 
solid,  become  soft.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
calendar  that  the  glass  on  the  cool  house  at  Burford  is 
stippled  over  with  a  mixture  of  tlour  and  water,  and,  even 
when  the  sun  shines  full  on  it,  the  glass  is  quite  cool  to 
the  touch.  In  addition  to  this  lattice-wood  blinds  are 
used,  and  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
screen  registered  85i'^,  garden  mats  were  placed  over  ihe 
blinds,  and  by  keeping  them  and  the  immediate  bun-ound- 
ings  well  syringed,  a  cool,  airy  atmosphere  of  75^'  was 
easily  maintained.  As  regards  the  lean-to  Odontngbissum 
house  with  north  or  north-east  aspect,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  beyond  occasionally  damping  outside  the 
house  and  around  the  lower  ventilators  in  preserving  a 
comparatively  cool  temperature  at  all  times.  These  cool 
houses  during  exceptionally  warm  weather  are  well 
damped  down  in  the  early  morning,  again  at  10  a.m.,  also 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  plants  slightly 
sprayed  overhead  several  times  during  the  day.  Plenty  of 
ventilation  is  afforded  through  both  top  and  bottom  venti- 
lators, especially  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  Under  such  treatment  insect  pests 
do  not  cause  much  trouble,  and  undoubtedly  the  plants 
obtain  considerable  benefit  from  the  evening  and  night  air. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Brassica.— A  thorough  examination  must  now  be  made  of 
all  plantations  lately  put  in  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauli- 
flowers, Savoys,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that 
no  failures  have  occurred  among  them.  No  time  must  be 
lost  in  making  failures  good,  but  before  putting  fresh 
plants  in  the  places  of  those  which  have  failed,  well  break 
up  the  soil  with  a  trowel,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  young 
healthy  plants  may  immediately  come  into  contact  with 
good  sweet  earth.  A  few  plants  would  probably  be 
reserved  from  preceding  plantations ;  these,  if  carefully 
handled,  can  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots,  and  in  consequence  the  growth  will  be  very 
slightly  hindered  with  the  change  of  place.     All  recently' 


planted  vegetables  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water, 
but  if  the  tillage  has  been  deep,  and  the  surface  freely 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  it  Is  wonderful  how  even 
succulent  vegetables  will  grow  steadily  on  in  very  dry 
weather. 

Borecole  or  Kale.— This  useful  and  hardy  vegetable 
should  now  be  planted  out  where  Potatoes  have  just  been 
cleared  oflf.  These  plants  must  have  an  abundance  of 
space,  not  less  than  2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nearly  as 
much  from  plant  to  plant,  planting  them  alternately. 
Dwarf,  flat,  broad  heads,  with  a  fine  curl,  are  what  the 
cultivator  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  this  be  will  not 
succeed  in  procuring  from  a  Uiick  plantation. 

Parsley.— Young  rows  or  beds  must  be  thinned  and 
freed  from  weeds  and  watered.  Give  a  good  soaking 
before  thinning  takes  place,  and  another  immediately 
afterwards. 

Turnips.— Make  a  good  sowing  of  this  useful  root  on 
ground  that  is  being  cleared  of  Peas,  Spinach,  and  such- 
like. Turnips  sown  at  this  time  will  not  grow  to  a  great 
size,  but  will  turn  to  nice  serviceable  stuff,  and  will  stand 
on  the  ground  a  long  time  without  deteriorating,  as  those 
of  larger  size  are  ready  to  do.  Yellow-fleshed  Turnips  are 
considered  best  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use.  For  this 
supply  Yellow  Fingland  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  mine. 
Orange  Jelly  is  another  fine  variety  for  late  use.  Should 
the  ground  be  dry,  let  the  bottoms  of  the  drills  be 
moistened  before  sowing  the  Turnips. 

Celery.  —Where  early  heads  are  wanted,  blanching  must 
now  be  seen  to,  although  I  do  not  advocate  too  early 
earthing  up  of  Celery,  considering  it  time  enough  when 
the  foliage  has  grown  to  the  top  of  the  trenches.  Circum- 
stances, however,  alter  cases,  and  those  who  have  been 
favoured  with  good  growing  weather  should  set  about 
blanching  their  earliest  plantations.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves  and  suckers,  and  tie  up  each  plant  with  some  old 
pieces  of  matting;  then  scatter  fresh  cow  manure  all  over 
the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  among  the  Celery 
plants  to  the  depth  of  about  1  inch,  and  water  well  in. 
This  will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  provide  nourishment  for 
the  growth  of  the  Celery  plants  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
When  two  or  three  good  doses  of  water  have  been  applied, 
soil  may  be  put  on  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 
Make  the  mould  fine  with  the  spade,  work  it  in  flrmly  all 
round,  and  leave  the  surface  a  little  lower  than  the  heart 
of  the  nlants.  J.  JEFFREY. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle^  Kirkcudbright. 
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THE  LOGANBERRY  AS  A  CLIMBER. 

A  FEW  seasons  ago  I  noticed  that 
splendid  crops  of  fruit  were  obtained 
from  the  Loganberry  when  the 
previous  year's  growth  was  left  full 
length  and  the  plant  treated  as  a 
climber.  In  treating  the  plant  thus 
a  certain  amount  of  care  is  required  that  the 
long,   straggling  shoots  at  this  season  are  not 


twisted  or  injured,  as  being  somewhat  soft  once 
they  are  badly  bruised  growth  ceases  at  the 
broken  portion.  The  Loganberry  will  with  good 
culture  make  shoots  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  length, 
and  these,  if  supported  during  their  growth,  will 
bear  fruit  the  next  season  for  more  than  three 
parts  of  their  length.  This  shows  how  readily 
the  plants  may  be  used  for  pillars  or  to  cover 
high  fences,  walls,  or  wire  supports. 

The  plant  being  in  full  bearing  at  this  season 
(July),  my  note  may  be  more  interesting,  and  to 
show  how  well  this  fruit  crops  in  an  ordiniry 
light  garden  soil,  three  plants  now  occupy  the 
space  of  a  dozen  planted  in  1898,  the  remainder 
having  been  moved  to  give  space  When  the 
plants  are  given  plenty  of  room  the  fruit  is  much 
finer. 

I  recently  saw  this  plant  used  to  cover  an 
archway  some  12  feet  high.  Last  season  we 
weighed  the  quantity  of  fruit  from  one  growth 
or  cane  10  feet  long,  and  over  81b.  of  fruit  were 
cleared.  This  year  the  same  result  will  not  be 
obtained,  as  we  were  obliged  to  transplant  to 
give  more  room.  Grown  as  a  pillar  plant,  with 
ample  space  to  develop,  it  does  well,  and  will 
thrive  in  soil  where  the  Raspberry  fails.  As 
regards  flavour  it  is  quite  distinct,  being  more 
acid.  When  the  fruits  are  used  for  dessert  they 
should  be  fully  ripe ;  then  they  are  most 
palatable. 

No  note  would  be  complete  that  omitted  the 
Mahdi,  a  newer  hybrid.  The  Mahdi  is  a  strong 
grower.  So  far  with  us  the  new  growths  have 
not  yet  attained  the  size  of  the  Loganberry,  but 
the  plants  are  younger  ;  however,  they  promise 
quite  as  well  as  the  Loganberry.  The  fruits  are 
a  little  later.  They  more  resemble  the  Black- 
berry, one  of  the  parents,  whereas  the  Loganberry 
is  a  longer  fruit,  more  like  a  large  Superlative 
Raspberry. 

There  is   no   doubt  whatever  that  these  new 
hybrids   are   a   great  gain  ;    they   are  what  one 
may    term   everybody's   fruit.     They  grow  well        . 
near  large  towns  and  in  poor  soil  if  given  ample       I 
moisture  and  the  old  growths  are  cut  out  as  soon        1 
as  the  crop  is  cleared.     This  latter  is  important, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked.     The  fruits  of  both 
these  plants  being  produced  freely,  and,    being 
very  hardy,  they  are  not  so  soon  injured  by  frost. 
Last  May  our  Raspberry  canes  were  injured,  but 
the  Loganberry  and  the  Mahdi  escaped.      The 
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latter  is  a  aweeter  fruit  than  the  former,  and  may 
oe  better  liked  by  some  on  this  account.  For 
preserving  both  are  excellent.         G.  Wythbs. 


PROTECTING  STRAWBERRIES. 
I  HAVE  read  with  interest,  in  your  issue  of  July 
1st,  a  good  method  for  the  above.  Herewith  I 
send  you  a  photograph  of  a  system  devised  by 
myself  for  the  same  purpose.  The  framing  for 
the  nets  is  made  of  condemned  locomotive  boiler 
tubes,  purchased  at  9d.  apiece ;  they  are  10  feet 
long,  so  that  with  3  feet  below  ground,  there  is 
7  feet  between  the  nets  and  the  plants.  I  adopt 
the  same  for  my  Raspberries,  and  the  result,  I 
consider,  is  that  by  not  depressing  the  leaves 
upon  the  fruits,  the  latter  are  15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  larger. 

Further,  the  nets,  being  used  over  a  tube,  last 
ever  so  much  longer,  and  the  height  they  are 
above  the  fruit  simply  requires  one  inlet  to  allow 
anyone  to  go  underneath  and  gather  whatever  is 
required.  The  joining  of  the  tubes  is  very 
simple,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  send  an 
explanatory  sketch  to  any  of  your  contributors. 
G.  H.  Hakrison. 

Thornton,  near  Syde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvreps.— rAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Gardbn  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vfith  that  object  loill  mahe  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOB  of  The 
Gakden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pfblishbr.  The  nwme 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

IjBS^l  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  iw  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


Forming  Weeping  Standards  (M.  A.  S.). — 
Yes,  you  can  bud  the  Penzance  Briars  at  once 
with  good  drooping  kinds.  It  would  be  best  to 
bud  into  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  laterals  as 
near  the  top  as  possible,  or  the  bud  may  be 
inserted  in  the  "  barrel"  or  main  stem, providing 
the  bark  opens  freely.  The  shoots,  budded, 
would  remain  as  they  are  until  next  February, 
when  they  would  be  cut  back  as  far  as  the  inserted 
bud.  Very  beautiful  drooping  kinds  are :  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Jersey  Beauty,  Alberic 
Barbier,  Rene  Andre,  *Eleotra,  Euphrosyne, 
Thalia,  *BIush  Rambler,  *Waltham  Rambler, 
*Psyohe,  *Una,  Filicit(5  Perpetu(5,  Bennet's 
Seedling,  Flora,  Ruga,  *Rubin,  *Crimson 
Rambler,  The  Farquhar,  Debutante,  and  Sweet- 
heart. Those  kinds  marked  thus  *  are  rather  erect 
growing  at  first,  but  soon  droop  naturally. 

Judging  by  Points  {X.  Y.  .^.).— It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  in  brief  to 
your  request  as  to  what  is  the  method  of  judging 
by  points.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  applying  to  all  subjects,  as  each  one,  or 
rather,  many  of  them,  differ  so  much  in  their 
character  as  to  require  a  separate  scale  of  points 
for  each  subject.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  published  an  excellent  code  of  rules 
for  judging  at  flower  shows,  &c.,  in  which  the 
points  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
clearly  set  forth.  In  this  you  should  procure  all 
the  information  you  desire.  The  code  of  rules 
may  be  obtained  at    the  oflioes  of  the  Royal 


Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  post  free  Is.  6d.,  and  this 
expression  of  opinion  from  many  of  the  best 
experts,  in  concrete  form,  is  invaluable. 

Goosbbeert  Bushes  Attacked  (C  Bolton). — 
The  insects  attacking  your  Gooseberry  bushes  are 
the  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  sawfly 
(Nematus  Ribesii).  While  the  fruit  is  on  the 
bushes  it  is  impossible  to  use  any  spray  mixtures 
without  rendering  it  unfit  for  food,  but  you 
might  strew  fresh  lime  or  kainit  under  the  bushes, 
which  will  probably  kill  some  of  the  grubs  when 
they  fall  from  the  bushes  on  to  the  ground.  They 
then  bury  themselves  and  become  chrysalides. 
In  the  winter  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  inches  should  be  removed  from  under 
the  bushes  and  burnt  or  buried  not  less  than 
9  inches  deep.  In  the  soil  so  removed  will  be 
the  chrysalides,  and  if  this  operation  be  carried 
out  efficiently  your  bushes  will  be  free  from  the 
pest  next  year,  unless  they  are  infested  by  flies 
from  some  neighbour's  garden.  If  an  attack  by 
this  insect  is  noticed  early  in  the  season  the  bushes 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  paraffin 
emulsion,  or  with  Paris  green,  which  will  kill  the 
grubs,  but  the  spraying  should  take  place  not 
later  than  a  month  before  the  fruit  is  eaten,  or  it 
will  be  unpalatable  or  poisonous.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  spraying  that  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  are  thoroughly  wetted.  Sometimes,  when 
grubs  or  caterpillars  are  very  numerous,  their 
very  numbers  bring  about  their  destruction,  for 
the  whole  of  their  food  supply  is  exhausted  before 
they  have  attained  maturity,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  starved  before  becoming  chrysalides. 
The  wire  netting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
presence  of  the  grubs,  except  that  it  prevents  the 
birds  from  eating  the  grubs  and  the  sawflies. 
Few  birds,  unfortunately,  will  feed  on  the  cater- 
pillar, but  probably  flycatchers  and  other  birds 
would  kill  the  sawflies,  so  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
top  open  as  late  as  possible. — G.  S.  S. 

Destroying  Ants  in  Lawn  {Priory). — You 
would  find  it  difficult  to  use  boiling  water, 
as  you  suggest,  to  destroy  ants  on  lawns,  as 
this  would  injure  the  grass,  and  then  only  a 
portion  would  reach  the  ants.  For  years  we 
were  troubled  with  these  insects,  and  used  various 
so-called  remedies,  but  to  little  advantage.  To 
get  rid  of  them  we  used  carbolic  acid  ;  but  this 
was  too  dangerous,  as  it  completely  killed  the 
grass  if  used  at  all  strong.  We  would  advise  a 
simple  remedy,  but  its  success  depends  upon  its 
application,  and  that  is  petroleum.  This  with  ui 
destroyed  the  pest ;  but  it  must  not  be  used  too 
strong,  a  little  and  often  being  advisable.  Half  a 
pint  of  petroleum  in  three  gallons  of  rain-water 
is  quite  safe,  or  a  little  stronger  in  showery 
weather.  This  should  be  used  in  the  evening 
several  days  in  succession,  and  the  peits  will  soon 
select  fresh  quarters;  they  detest  being  disturbed, 
and  if  the  petroleum  mixture  is  frequently  applied 
it  will  kill  many,  and  the  remainder  will  travel 
a  long  distance  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  may 
be  used  much  stronger  on  walks. 

Soil  tor  Papyrus  {J.  (?.). — Although  the 
Papyrus  strictly  speaking  is  an  aquatic  plant, 
you  may  even  grow  it  in  a  pan,  tub,  or  pot  filled 
with  rich  loam  if  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  placed  in  water.  You  will  succeed 
best  with  it  out  of  doors  by  having  it  in 
shallow  water  in  a  warm  situation.  If  in  the 
position  you  name  the  plant  gets  plenty  of 
moisture  most  probably  it  will  thrive.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  hardy.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  summer  months  for  sub- 
tropical gardening,  then  it  is  grown  in  a  tub,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  rich  soil  and  placed  at  the 
edge  of  a  pond  or  stream.  In  September  the 
plants  are  moved  under  glass,  there  to  be  kept 
during  winter  and  spring.  You  can  increase  it 
if  you  wish  to  do  so  by  dividing  the  rhizome  or 
root  stock.  There  are  many  sorts  of  Prickly 
Pear,  and  you  do  not  say  which  one  you  have. 
Some  are  hardy  and  some  are  not.     The  hardy 


ones  should  be  given  a  sunny  sheltered  spot 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  too  much 
moisture.  It  is  not  the  cold  that  kills  them  in 
winter  so  much  as  an  excess  of  moisture.  The 
fleshy  leaves  soon  perish  if  moisture  is  too 
abundant.  You  could  effectively  shelter  them 
in  winter  and  wet  weather  by  placing  a  hand- 
light  over  them.  The  following  soil  has  been 
proved  to  suit  the  Opuntia,  one  half  lime  rubble, 
the  remaining  half  loamy  soil  and  peat.  Place 
your  plant  in  the  centre  of  a  small  mound  of  soil 
some  15  inches  above  ground  and  give  plenty  of 
drainage  so  that  moisture  will  drain  away 
perfectly.  You  should  prevent  the  leaves  from 
touching  the  ground  by  placing  beneath  them 
stones  or  bricks,  making  in  fact  a  small  artifi- 
cial rock  work.  At  Kew  they  are  grown  in  a 
small  border  close  by  and  under  the  shelter  of 
the  great  Palm  house.  A  thoroughly  well 
drained  porous  soil  is  what  they  need. 

Strawberries  (Strawberry). — No  ;  the  white 
moths  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appearance  of 
your  Strawberries,  which  are  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  mildew.  We  are  afraid  you  can  do 
little  to  effect  a  cure  at  this  advanced  stage  of 
maturity,  for  most  or  all  of  your  fruits  will  now 
be  ripe.  After  the  fruits  are  gathered,  however, 
you  can  get  rid  of  this  fungus,  and  by  keeping 
your  plants  clean  make  sure  of  preventing  its 
appearance  next  year.  You  should  spray  your 
plants  with  liver  of  sulphur  solution,  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon. 

Salsafy  (W.  (?.).— The  leaves  of  your  Salsafy 
plants  are  very  badly  attacked  by  a  fungus  which 
is  very  common  on  this  and  some  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Compositie  (Cystopus 
tragopogonis).  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
pull  up  at  once  and  burn  the  infested  plants. 
This  fungus  only  infects  plants  while  in  their 
seedling  state,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  your 
plants  infecting  other  full-grown  ones,  but  it 
is  well  to  get  rid  of  diseased  plants  at  once.  You 
should  be  careful  next  year  not  to  sow  your 
Salsafy  near  soil  that  has  borne  an  infested 
crop.  The  injury  to  your  Sweet  Peas  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  above  fungus.  They 
are  apparently  attacked  somewhat  freely  by 
green  fly,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause 
of  blanching  of  the  leaves,  which  must  be  due 
to  some  want  of  proper  root  action  in  some 
way,  though  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be  due 
to  some  atmospheric  check. — G.  S.  S. 

Renovating  Lawn  (E.  Bertram).— The  month 
of  March  or  early  April  are  the  best  times  for 
sowing  lawn  seeds,  and  we  should  advise  you  to 
wait  until  then  before  sowing.  If  you  do  not  do 
this  the  next  best  time  for  sowing  is  the  end  of 
August,  for  then  the  young  grass  is  able  to  become 
established  before  winter.  If  you  are  going  to 
turf  the  lawn  you  must  allow  a  reasonable  time 
to  elapse  between  digging  and  levelling  the 
ground  and  laying  the  turf  or  you  will  not  obtain 
a  level  and  satisfactory  lawn.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  turn  over  the  turf  in  the  autumn,  and 
dig  the  whole  surface  over  12  inches  deep.  Let 
it  remain  rough  throughout  the  winter,  and  in 
spring  the  influences  of  frost  and  weather  will 
have  solidified  it  and  brought  it  into  good  con- 
dition for  treading  and  raking  down,  in  prepara- 
tion for  sowing  or  turfing  In  making  a  lawn 
you  are  performing  a  work  that  if  well  done  will 
give  great  pleasure,  but  if  improperly  and 
hurriedly  done  it  will  always  be  disappointing. 
You  will  probably  have  a  good  many  inequalities 
in  the  lawn  if  you  sow  soon  after  digging  is  over, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remedy  them  afterwards. 
However,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  sow 
in  August,  turn  over  the  turf  at  the  end  of  July, 
leave  it  rough  for  a  fortnight,  then  level  and 
make  quite  firm  for  sowing.  Japanese  Irises 
ought  to  grow  under  the  conditions  you  name, 
and  you  would  doubtless  find  that  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  Queen  Victoria  (a  most  effective  plant 
with  bronze-red  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers)  would 
thrive  well  also. 
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Mareohal  Niel  undek  Glass  (T.  W.  D.). — 
If  you  desire  flowers  next  season  do  not  prune 
the  plant  at  all ;  this  fine  Rose  is  mutilated  far 
too  much.  Providing  you  have  plenty  of  space 
available  we  should  advise  you  to  be  very  sparing 
with  the  knife.  The  object  should  be  to  have 
plenty  of  well-ripened  growth  produced  this 
summer,  and  you  are  apparently  on  the  right 
track  for  this.  Thin  out  where  shoots  are  at  all 
crowded  by  cutting  them  clean  away,  but  do  not 
shorten  any  at  all  this  season.  Water  liberally 
during  summer,  but  withhold  water  when  ripening 
off  wood,  which  would  be  about  September.  Just 
before  starting  the  Rose  again  in  winter  the  ends 
of  shoots  may  be  removed  and  all  growths  tied 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  light  and  air  may 
enter  freely  among  them. 

Bkanch  of  Cherry  Tree  Dying  (E.  M.  B  ). — 
This  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  is  usually  ciused 
by  a  disease  called  gumming — a  swelling  of  the 
bark  and  an  exudation  of  a  gum-like  substance 
from  the  afifected  part.  Sometimes  the  bark  is 
not  broken,  but  the  diseased  part  assumes  a 
sickly,  shining  appearance ;  in  any  case,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  is  destroyed,  hence  the 
paralysis  of  the  branch  affected.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  is  not  known,  some  attributing  it  to  frost- 
bite in  early  autumn  when  growth  is  soft,  or  a 
bruise  of  the  bark  may  be  the  cause.  In  any 
case  it  is  not  very  serious,  as  we  have  known 
trees  bear  well  for  thirty  years,  although  badly 
afiected  by  it.  The  same  applies  to  the  Black 
Currant  tree. 

Spotted  Peach  Leaves  {H.  H.). — The  cause 
of  the  spots  on  the  Peach  leaves  we  attribute  to 
the  agency  of  an  overdose  of  some  insecticide, 
either  by  syringing  or  fumigation.  We  have  seen 
similar  injury  caused  by  the  too  strong  appli- 
cation of  XL  All  or  of  nicotine.  You  will,  of 
course,  know  whether  this  has  been  the  cause  or 
not.  Too  heavy  an  application  of  some  highly 
concentrated  manure  would  have  a  similar  result. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  plants  of  Humea 
elegans,  when  grown  in  the  same  house,  having 
a  similar  deleterious  efifect  on  Peach  trees,  or  it 
may  be  as  you  suspect,  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  with  insutficient  ventilation  early 
in  the  morning  while  the  sun  was  hot.  The 
Peach  suffers  more  than  any  other  fruit  from 
dryness  at  the  root,  but,  judging  by  the  free 
growth  of  the  shoot  and  the  well-developed 
leaves,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  this. 

Blood  Manure  (J.  W.  Cripps). — Blood  is  a 
powerful  manure ;  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
certain  valuable  salts.  It  may  be  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Chrysanthemums  and  Vines,  and 
also  Apple  trees  with  advantage,  but  not  for 
Melons.  Blood  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  a 
liquid  state  ;  but  if  applied  in  this  way  it  must 
be  used  immediately  or  it  will  soon  coagulate 
and  decompose.  A  good  proportion  to  use  in 
this  way  is  half  a  pint  to  three  gallons  of  water  ; 
but  it  is  best  to  use  it  in  a  dry  state,  when  it 
can  be  powdered  or  sifted  small  and  mixed  with 
mould  for  top-dressing  purposes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pint  to  one  bushel  of  soil.  The  best 
time  to  apply  it  to  Chrysanthemums  is  after  the 
final  potting,  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
and  to  the  Vines  after  the  second  thinning  of 
the  berries,  and  again  after  the  stoning  period. 
It  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  of  Apple  trees 
in  winter  or  spring,  and  covered  over  in  early 
summer  with  a  mulching  of  short  stable  manure  ; 
this  will  prevent  the  waste  of  nitrogen  by  evapo- 
ration. 

Soil  in  Pots  becoming  Green  ( W.  Morris). — 
More  than  one  reason  can  be  assigned  for  soil 
becoming  green  on  the  surface,  but  a  common 
cause  is  insufficient  drainage,  as  this  sets  up  a 
stagnant  condition  of  the  soil  unfavourable  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  and  doubly  favourable  to 
that  green  mossy  growth  which  soon  overspreads 
the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  some  soils, 
however  treated,  are  liable  to  turn  green  on  the 
top,  the  reason  being   that  one  or  more  of   the 


ingredients  contain  spores  which,  being  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  to  growth,  soon 
develop  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No 
matter  what  the  cause  may  be  the  method  adopted 
for  its  removal  is  the  same,  and  that  is  to  allow 
the  soil  in  the  pot  or  pots  to  become  fairly  dry, 
then,  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  (a  label  will  do) 
fashioned  off  at  one  end  like  a  chisel,  take  off 
the  green  portion  in  as  thin  a  cake  as  possible. 
After  this,  loosen  the  surface  a  little  with  the 
pointed  stick,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have 
play  through  the  loose  soil,  as  this  will  greatly 
check  the  formation  of  the  green  substance. 

Sweet  Peas  on  South  Bordbe  (Opoponax). — 
It  is  not  the  position  we  would  select  for  choice; 
but  whether  or  not  success  is  to  be  attained  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  cultivation  but  equally 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  Of  the  latter  you 
give  us  no  idea  ;  but  the  chances  for  success  would 
be  more  favourable  in  a  somewhat  clayey  loam 
than  in  a  light  or  very  sandy  soil.  The  cultiva- 
tion you  must  enter  into  thoroughly,  trenching 
the  ground  as  deeply  as  the  soil  will  permit, 
forming  a  trench  at  least  1  foot  wide,  and  putting 
in  in  autumn  a  heavy  layer  of  well  decomposed 
manure  at  12  inches  from  the  surface.  The  upper 
soil  should  be  given  a  little  shorter  manure,  with 
a  light  lime  dressing — the  latter  in  winter — and 
to  be  forked  in  during  January.  You  will  do 
well  to  sow  your  Peas  in  pots,  in  a  frame  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  if  not  this,  fow  quite  early  in  the 
open.  Arrange  the  surface  of  the  row  so  that  it 
forms  a  depression  2  inches  to  3  inches  deep  ; 
this  will  be  of  service  when  earthing  up  and  for 
watering.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  Sweet 
Pea  in  very  hot  positions  is  shorter  lived. 
Alstroemeria  aurantiacaiaa  hardy  plant  that  would 
revel  in  the  position,  given  like  treatment,  and 
last  for  a  score  of  years.  This  could  be  planted 
8  inches  deep  in  autumn. 

Rose  with  Malformed  Buds  (A  Lover  of 
Roses). — Nothing  you  can  do  will  alter  this  Rose, 
for  it  is  notoriously  a  bad  opener — that  is,  its 
flowers  are  too  double  to  expand  in  our  climate. 
The  variety  is  Marie  Guillot.  Do  not  trouble 
any  more  about  it,  but  grow  something  that  will 
succeed  like  the  glorious  Hon.  Edith  Giflbrd, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Pharisaer,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  &c.  You  could  bud  into  the  new  shoots 
any  of  the  beautiful  Roses  named  or  any  other 
sort  you  fancy.  Insert  the  buds  near  the  main 
stem  into  such  shoots  as  have  sprung  out  this 
year. 

Treatment  of  Pelaroonicms  (C.  M.). — The 
genus  Pelargonium  is  such  an  extensive  one,  and 
the  various  sections  need  such  different  treat- 
ment, that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid 
down  in  this  respect.  If,  however,  you  refer 
solely  (which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the 
case)  to  what  are  by  some  termed  large-flowered 
Pelargoniums,  which  embrace  the  show,  French, 
decorative,  and  regal  sections,  and  as  a  class 
stand  out  quite  distinct  from  the  zonal.  Ivy- 
leaved,  and  others,  we  will  limit  our  reply  to  the 
members  of  this  group.  As  a  rule,  these  flower 
from  April  onwards  till  June  is  well  advanced, 
but  directly  the  blossoms  are  past  the  plants 
should  be  cut  down  hard,  that  is  to  say,  within 
3  inches  to  6  inches  of  the  pot,  according  to  their 
size.  The  cut-down  plants  must  then  be  laid  on 
their  sides  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors  for  ten 
days  or  so,  then  stood  up  and  watered.  In  a 
week  or  thereabouts  the  young  shoots  will  begin 
to  push  forth,  and  then  is  the  time  to  repot  the 
old  plants.  A  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  good 
turfy  loam,  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
sand  will  just  suit  these  Pelargoniums.  In 
potting,  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  entirely 
away  and  the  plants  put  in  pots  considerably 
smaller  than  they  were  in  before.  The  potting 
must  be  done  firmly,  and  when  finished  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  a  good  light 
position,  such  as  a  greenhouse  with  plenty  of  air 
and  light,  a  frame  that  may  be  left  open  except 
during  very  heavy  rains,  or  even  on  a  firm  bottom 
in  an  open  spot  out  of  doors.     They  must  be 


wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  plenty  of  air 
whenever  possible,  and  about  the  end  of  February 
or  early  in  March  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pots.  Some  cultivators,  however,  prefer  to  do 
this  in  the  autumn.  In  reference  to  your  question 
concerning  cuttings  these  must  be  formed  of  the 
shoots  which  are  removed  when  the  plants  are  cut 
down.  The  sturdiest  shoots  should  be  selected, 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  promise  to  make  the 
most  satisfactory  plants  when  rooted.  A  length 
of  3  inches  to  4  inches  is  very  suitable  for  the 
cuttings,  which  should  be  cut  cleanly  off  at  a 
joint,  and  the  bottom  leaves,  if  any,  being 
removed,  they  are  then  fit  for  insertion.  For 
this  purpose  pots  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter  are  very  suitable,  and  these  should  be 
prepared  by  placing  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom 
for  one-third  of  the  depth,  and  then  fill  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  press  down  firmly.  Into 
this  dibble  the  cuttings,  taking  care  that  they 
are  fixed  securely  in  position  ;  then  place  on  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  some  similar  spot. 
No  shading  will  be  needed,  nor  must  too  much 
water  be  given.  In  about  a  month  the  cuttings 
will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  pot  them  off  singly, 
pots  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter  being 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  and 
other  matters  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  for 
the  potting  of  the  cut-down  plants.  As  soon  as 
the  cuttings  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil  the 
tops  should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  encourage 
a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  A  few  of  the  most 
advanced  of  these  young  plants  may  be  potted  in 
pots  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter  in  September, 
or  they  may  all  be  left  till  early  spring.  Manure- 
water  will  not  be  needed  till  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  their  flowering  pots.  The  sticky 
substance  complained  of  is  the  deposit  of  aphides 
or  green  fly,  which  will  quickly  injure  the  plants 
if  allowed  to  remain.  By  destroying  the  insects 
the  deposit  will  be  prevented.  This  can  be  easily 
done  by  vapourising  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser, 
which  is  of  very  great  service  in  every  way  to  the 
plant  grower. 

Seedling  Oranges  (H.  Morris). — These,  like 
seedling  Apples,  will  in  time  fruit,  but  in  both 
cases  they  need  to  attain  a  good  size  before  that 
takes  place  ;  indeed,  both  may  be  regarded  as 
trees.  Something  might  be  done  by  grafting 
to  hasten  the  production  of  fruits,  but  even  then 
the  common  Orange  will  need  a  structure  larger 
than  a  small  greenhouse.  Fire-heat  during  the 
winter,  too,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  thermometer  at  no  time  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  40°,  and  it  may  safely  rise 
during  tha  day  10°  higher.  The  Orange  that 
may  be  often  seen  fruiting  very  freely  in  quite 
a  small  state  is  the  Olaheite  Orange  (Citrus 
japonica),  which  is  grown  largely  on  the  Continent 
and  sent  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  can  be  readily  obtained,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  from  most  nurserymen. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Spotted  (J.  H.).  —  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  remedy  applied  of 
cutting  away  the  diseased  leaves  has  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  your  Cucumber  plants  round 
again.  This  prov«8,  as  we  suspected  it  would, 
that  the  complaint  your  plants  are  suffering  from 
is  not  the  fatal  fungus  spot,  at  no  remedy  as  far 
as  we  know  hai  been  found  for  thia  disease.  As 
a  possible  preventive  of  the  disease  the  plants 
have  been  subject  to  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  should  advise  our  correspondent  the  next  time 
he  sows  his  seeds  to  steep  them  befoie  sowing  in 
the  following  solution  :  Place  a  piece  of  sulphate 
of  copper  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  a  pint  jar, 
fill  this  with  hot  water  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
sulphate,  when  cool  put  in  the  seed  and  let  it 
remain  five  minutes,  then  draw  out  and  dry 
before  sowing.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  this  has  apparently  been 
auccessful  in  warding  off  the  Tomato  disease  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  and  it  may  be  equally 
successful  with  the  Cucumber  ;  any  way,  being 
so  simple  it  is  worth  trying. 
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Giant  French  Rock  Melons  {F.  W.).—The 
small  fruits  fetch  about  49.  each,  and  the  large 
ones  from  lOs.  to  153.  They  cannot  be  grown 
with  success  here. 

Abnormal  Growth  of  a  Rose  {W.  E.  A.). 
The  appearance  of  a  Rose  bud  within  a  Rose  is 
caused  by  the  same  conditions  that  favour  the 
green-centred  blooms — that  is,  check  to  growth. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  buds  are  in  embryo 
state,  a  frost  comes  and  chills  the  growths  and 
buds,  and,  instead  of  beautiful-formed  Roses,  we 
obtain  these  curiosities.  Other  causes,  such  as 
over-manuring,  is  sometimes  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  alert  in  the 
spring  and  well  syringe  the  frozen  plants  before 
the  sun  rises,  for  it  is  the  sun  that  really  does 
the  mischief. 

Tomatoes  Damaged  {Tomato). — Your  Toma- 
toes have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched.  There  is  no  disease,  yet  the  tissue 
has  evidently  been  damaged.  As  it  is  only  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit  that  the  mischief  occurs,  our 
supposition  is  strengthened,  for  it  is  at  that  point 
that  the  sun  would  shine  on  the  fruits  most 
strongly.  If  the  house  had  been  closed  at  night 
and  was  not  opened  early  on  a  hot  morning,  the 
sun  pouring  down  on  the  moist  fruits  might 
scorch  them.  If  you  have  given  the  plants 
liquid  manure,  and  in  doing  so  allowed  some  to 
remain  on  the  fruits,  the  sun  shining  upon  them 
would  have  the  same  effect.  Give  your  Tomatoes 
plenty  of  air  at  this  time  of  year,  and  keep  a 
little  on  the  house  all  the  night,  increasing  it 
early  in  the  morning  if  the  sun  is  bright.  Allow 
the  leaves  to  shade  the  fruits  this  hot  weather. 
Do  not  cut  off  any. 

Skeletonising  Leaves  (4.  Riissell). — Skeleton 
leives  come  about  through  the  epidermis  or  skin 
of  the  leaf  being  decayed  and  washed  away, 
and,  therefore,  this  can  be  done  by  soaking  in 
rain-water,  which  is  tedious ;  but  another  and 
quicker  process  is  to  boil  them  in  alkali  (soda) 
water,  then  bleach  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Of  course,  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  can 
be  done,  but  not  so  readily,  as  their  skin  is 
tougher.  It  is  impossible  to  dry  leaves  and  flowers 
in  their  correct  (natural  ?)  shape,  but  by  pressing 
their  several  parts  carefully  between  paper  and 
then  arranging  afterwards,  they  may  be  made 
to  represent  the  natural  shape  very  nearly 
Branches  of  some  trees,  like  Oak  and  Beech, 
can  be  dried  with  their  leaves  on,  by  simply 
standing  them  in  a  pot  in  a  room,  also  certain 
kinds  of  rushes  and  grasses,  without  any  pressing. 
We  do  not  understand  whether  you  want  the 
names  of  plants  which  bear  leaves  suitable  for 
drying,  or  names  of  the  different  shapes  or 
characters  of  leaves. 

Stem-tubbred  Potato  {A.  R.  O.). — The  stem 
tuberation  of  Potato  plant  sent  is  not  uncommon. 
We  have  frequently  seen  similar  phenomenon, 
as  you  describe  it.  This  tuberation  is  invariably 
caused  by  some  injury  to  the  bark  of  the  stem, 
generally  below  ground,  the  rind  being  either 
eaten  by  a  grub  or  mole,  or,  as  in  your  case, 
doubtless  by  a  mouse.  When  the  stem  is  thus 
disbarked,  the  sap,  elaborated  in  the  leaves  into 
the  form  of  starch  granules,  cannot  pass  down, 
as  should  be  the  case,  into  the  roots  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  tubers  because  of  the  destruction 
of  the  rind  or  alburnum  of  the  stem.  Hence  the 
sap  so  far  asserts  itself  as  to  force  what  would  be 
leaf-buds  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  into  tuber- 
buds,  and  these  tuber-buds  swell  up  and  practi- 
cally become  air  or  stem-tubers.  That  is  the 
sole  explanation  of  what  is  to  many  persons  a 
vegetable  curiosity.  Sometimes  Potato  plant 
stems  severely  twisted  and  injured  by  strong 
winds  low  down  have  developed  similar  tubers. 

Scab  on  Apples  (W.  B.  W.). — It  matters 
little  from  what  the  Apple  or,  indeed,  other 
fruit  trees  may  be  suffering,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  cause  will  be  found  in  bad  root  action. 
The  roots  have  got  down  into  sub-soil  that  is 
devoid  of  proper  food.     It  is  perhaps  sour,  or 


lacks  air.  The  best  course  to  take  with  such 
trees  is,  if  they  are  not  too  old,  to  partially 
reduce  their  heads  in  October,  then  carefully  to 
lift  them,  remove  some  of  the  sub-soil,  and 
replace  it  with  good  surface  soil  from  the  vege- 
table quarters  ;  then  replant  more  shallow, 
even  rather  on  mounds.  Put  a  mulch  of  long 
manure  over  the  soil  of  each  tree  when  p'anted.  If 
trees  are  too  large  or  too  old  to  lift  entirely,  open 
a  trench  around  each  one  2  feet  wide  and  deep, 
and  4  feet  from  the  stems.  Fill  up  the  trenches 
with  good  fresh  soil,  then  remove  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface  into  the  trench,  and  replace 
with  fresh  soil  with  which  is  mixed  some  well- 
decayed  manure.  Then  over  the  roots  of  each 
tree  to  wash  in  during  the  winter  strew  half  a 
pint  of  basic  slag.  That  treatment  should  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  In  the  winter  make  up 
a  solution  of  caustic  or  commercial  soda,  pearl- 
ash,  and  soft  soap,  lib.  of  each.  Dissolve  in  a 
bucketful  of  boiling  water,  then  pour  into  a  tub 
and  make  the  whole  with  water  to  10  gallons. 
Spray  the  trees  with  that  mixture  twice  or 
thrice  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter. 

Grapes  Mildewed  (J.  C.  Taylor). — There  is 
no  doubt  that  your  Grapes  are  attacked  by 
mildew,  and  the  proper  remedy  to  apply  is 
sulphur  in  some  form.  A  very  convenient  way 
is  to  obtain  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  you  may 
do  from  any  nurseryman  or  horticultural  sundries- 
man,  and  dust  it  upon  the  mildewed  berries  and 
leaves.  You  may  also  smear  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water,  and  close 
the  ventilators ;  great  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  make  the  pipes  too  hot  or  the  leaves 
will  be  damaged.  We  should  advise  you  to  dust 
the  berries  and  leaves  affected  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  ;  it  is  safe.  In  a  few  days  time  it  may  be 
gently  syringed  off  with  clear  soft  water,  not 
hard  water,  for  this  would  disfigure  the  berries. 
You  say  the  top  lights  are  left  open  day  and 
night,  so  we  are  not  surprised  that  mildew  attacks 
your  Vines.  The  house  should  be  practically 
closed  at  any  rate  at  the  top  on  damp  nights,  and 
there  should  be  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  to  dispel 
moisture.  The  spores  of  the  mildew  fungus  can 
only  germinate  when  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
prevails,  therefore  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere 
should  be  avoided. 

Carnations  Unsatisfactory  [Emily  Parr). — 
Judging  from  the  state  of  the  flower-stems,  we 
should  say  that  the  plants  have  undoubtedly 
received  some  check  to  growth.  This  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  due  to  their  having  been  dry  at 
the  roots  at  some  time  or  another  when  they 
were  growing  quickly.  Another  probable  reason 
is  poorness  of  soil.  You  say  that  the  soil  is 
gravel.  Even  apart  from  its  poorness  this  kind 
of  soil  is  very  apt  to  get  dry  quickly,  and  we 
are  afraid  your  plants  must  have  suffered  in  this 
way.  You  say  also  that  there  are  wireworms  in 
the  soil.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  liming  the  soil  in  the  autumn,  other- 
wise they  are  certain  to  attack  the  plants  sooner 
or  later.  Sometimes  they  do  not  kill  the  plants 
outright,  but  attack  the  roots  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  plants  make  practically  no  growth  at 
all.  They  may  have  affected  your  plants  already. 
In  any  case  they  are  very  dangerous  pests  in  the 
soil.  You  must  add  some  loamy  soil  and  manure 
to  your  ground  in  the  autumn. 

ViTis  Romanetti  (H.  T.  Elwes)  — This  Chinese 
Vine  is  not  so  readily  propagated  as  some 
members  of  the  family,  and  failing  seeds,  which 
are  sometimes  obtainable,  the  two  courses  of 
increase  still  open  are  by  cuttings  and  layers.  The 
best  cuttings  are  formed  of  shoots  of  medium 
vigour,  taken  off  with  a  slight  heel  when  they  are 
about  4  inches  in  length,  dibbled  into  clean, 
well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
close  frame,  shaded  when  necessary  from  the  eun 
till  rooted.  A  frame  where  there  is  just  a  little 
heat  is  best,  but  failing  this  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  kept  close  will  do.  If  you  have  a  strong 
plant  or  two  layering  is  often  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  increase ;    that  is,  if  a  long  shoot  or 


shoots  can  be  brought  down  to  the  ground.  The 
shoot  may  be  layered  throughout  its  entire 
length,  tonguing  just  below  each  joint,  as  by  so 
doing  each  one  will  produce  roots  and  push  a 
young  growth  from  every  eye,  so  that  when 
sufficiently  advanced  the  buried  shoot  will  have 
formed  as  many  plants  as  there  are  joints.  If 
you  layer  your  plant  now  it  will  not  be  sufiiciently 
rooted  to  be  disturbed  before  the  autumn  of  next 
year,  but  most  probably  it  will  be  far  enough 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  divide 
the  stem  between  each  joint,  so  that  every  one 
will  when  lifting  time  comes  form  a  separate 
plant. 

Culture  op  Amaryllis  (Delta). — After  flower- 
ing, the  plants  of  Amaryllis  should  be  kept  in  an 
intermediate  house — that  is,  a  structure  where  a 
temperature  of  55"  to  70°  is  maintained.  They 
must  be  watered  regularly  as  before,  the  object 
being  to  encourage  good  free  growth,  as  this 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  display  of  flowers 
for  another  season.  Then  by  Julv  the  plants 
may,  if  necessary,  be  removed  to  a  frame  facing 
south,  and  the  lights  left  off  unless  to  shelter 
from  heavy  rains.  They  will  need  to  be  regu- 
larly watered  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  when  less  water  must  be  given,  and 
finally,  when  totally  dormant,  it  may  be  dis- 
continued altogether.  By  September  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  into  their  winter  quarters,  where 
a  temperature  of  45"  to  55"  or  a  little  more  is 
maintained.  The  bulbs  are  best  if  kept  quite 
dry  during  the  winter  months,  that  is  if  they  are 
not  near  hot-water  pipes  or  so  situated  that  in 
any  way  the  soil  becomes  absolutely  parched  and 
the  roots  are  likely  to  suffer,  in  which  case  a 
little  water  may  be  given.  By  the  end  of 
January  the  soil  should  be  slightly  moistened, 
and  as  the  leaves  push  up  more  water  will  be 
necessary.  A  good  light  position  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  65°  is  then  best  for  them.  At  one 
time  Amaryllids  were  repotted  every  year  ;  now, 
if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition,  they  are  often 
allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  years  without 
repotting.  When  necessary,  it  is  best  done  at 
the  end  of  January,  before  they  start  into 
growth. 

Soil  Samples  (G.  W.  Dziblin).— The  soil  samples 
sent,  top  and  bottom,  are  identical  in  quality — 
sharp,  thin  sand,  extremely  porous,  and  entirely 
lacking  body.  It  badly  needs  the  introduction 
into  it  of  several  inches  of  clay,  spread  about  on 
the  surface  of  bare  portions  of  the  ground  in  the 
early  winter  for  exposure  to  the  frost,  then 
broken  more  finely  and  dug  in  with  some 
thoroughly  decayed  horse  manure,  or,  better  still, 
cow  manure.  Whilst  the  soil  is  deficient  in  plant 
food — a  fact  obvious  from  its  very  nature  without 
subjecting  it  to  analysis — j'et  it  can  be  made 
more  fertile,  both  by  the  course  named,  and, 
further,  by  adding  to  the  cultivated  depth  by 
trenching  and  well  working  the  bottom  10  inches 
of  the  sub-soil,  which  by  well  breaking  up  and 
adding  to  it  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure, 
leaving  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  until 
after  two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  as  fertile 
as  the  top,  when  the  entire  20  inches  in  depth 
might  be  well  mixed.  It  may  not  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  break  up  the  sand  and  gravel  base 
below  the  20  inches  of  soil,  as  that  is  of 
necessity  exceedingly  porous,  and  naturally 
causes  water  to  escape  rapidly.  There  is  no 
possible  corrective  of  the  texture  of  such  soil 
except  by  adding  clay,  and  so  far  as  possible  cow 
or  well-decayed  and  saturated  horse  manure. 
You  may  mitigate  the  porosity  of  the  soil  some- 
what by  giving  about  all  trees  and  crops, 
so  far  as  possible,  mu'ches  of  manure,  as  those 
will  check  evaporation ;  but,  of  course,  such 
mulchings  may  be  out  of  your  power  to  furnish. 
In  any  case,  do  not  hestitate  to  break  up  the  sub- 
soil, to  mix  with  it  strong  wet  manure,  and 
where  lacking  manure  mulches  keep  the  surface 
of  the  soil  freely  stirred  with  a  hoe,  as  a 
loose  fine  surface  in  that  way  helps  to  preserve 
moisture. 
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Names  of  Plants.— .4.  3/.— Too  shrivelled.  If  you  viU 
send  another  specimen  carefully  packed  we  shall  be  pleased 

to  name  it. Mrs.  Ylm-srfen.— The  variety  we  believe  to  be 

Climbing  Souvenir  de  Malmaiaon.  As  to  its  culture,  allow 
the  plant  to  grow  freely,  pruning  it  but  very  sparsely 
Spread  the  growths  out  well,  and  give  liquid  manme  at 

frequent  intervals  if  planted  against  a  wall. E  F.— 

Shrivelled    up,    but    probably    an     Ixia.  J.    i'-—l, 

Lycaste  Deppei ;  2,  Lavalera  arborea  variegata  ;  3,  Mar- 
chantia  polymorpha  ;   4,  Caladium  maculatum  ;  5,  Linaria 

Cymbalaria. G  A  K.  (British  Columbia).— Geum  cocci- 

neum. W.  ITf^si.— Acoena  inermis,  Sedum  angulare. 

Tkyne  and  Paion. —Thladiantha  dubia. Rottingdean.— 

Nepeta  Mussini. —3frs.  Sanders.— Verbascum  nigrum  var. 

F.  C.  ^f. —1,  Lilium   teataceum  ;    2,  Zephyranthes 

Candida  probably,  specimen  too  frtded  to  be  certain  ;   3, 

Digitalis  lutea. W.  J.   More  (Epping).  —Polygonum 

Biatorta,  a  native  plant  which  spreads  rapidly  when 
established.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  dig  up  the 
roots. J.  Htiishaw.  —  L^ihyTUS  sativiis. Roberta.— 

I,  Origanum  vulgare  ;  2,  Melissa  officinalis  variegata  ;  3, 
Tanacetum  vulgare  ;  4,  Calamintha  officinalis  ;  5,  Chry- 
santhemum Prthenium;    6,  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

V.  A.  3f.— Iris  foetidissima  ;  the  flowers  of  this  plant  vary 
a  great  deal  in  colour,    from    purple    to  yellow.     The 

specimen  sent  is   a  pale-culoured  variety. F.  E.   S. — 

The  pink  flower  is  Saponaria  Vaccaria  ;  the  other  Hibiscus 

sp. Alma. — Funkia  ovata,  or  the    Plantain    Lily. 

Sojourner  —  R>se8  :  1,  Jules  Margottin  ;  2,  Catherine 
Soupert ;  3,  Augu<*te  Rigo^ard  ;  4,  Alfred  Colomb  ;  6,  Helen 
Paul;  6,  Paul  Neyron  ;  7,  Alphonse  Soupert;  8,  General 
Jacqueminot;    9,    Frant^ns    Levet ;    10,   Hirrison   Weir; 

II,  Crown  Prince ;  12,  Claude  Levet ;  13,  Senateur  Vaisse ; 
17,  Biron  de  B  mstetten  ;  21,  John  Hopper. 

Short  Revi.I'ES.— James  Smith. —The  enclosed  specimen 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  Celosias,  but  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  order  as  the  Spinach,  and  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility an  usually  stunted  form  of  Atriplex  hortensis,  an 
aunuat  which  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is, 
as  you  say,  interesting,  but  we  question  if  even  by  con- 
tinuous and  rigid  selection  any  good  could  be  done  with 
the  plant,  as  there  is  such  a  decided  appearance  nf  weedl- 
ness  about  it  and  its  immediate  allies.  Still,  one  can 
readily  understand  the  sender  of  the  seed  describing  the 
plant  as  handsome,  for  in  a  mass  where  fully  exposed  to 
brlglit  sunshine  it  might  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  spot  form 
a  striking  feature,  but  as  a  garden  plant  it   would,  we 

think,  be  out  of  place. M.  R  Rynd.— It  is  impossible 

to  give  you  any  reliable  information  about  your  seedlings 
without  knowing  what  they  are.  You  cannot,  however, 
go  far  wrong  by  placing  them  in  a  warm  bouse,  and  if  you 
see  signs  of  their  drawing  or  becoming  weak,  reduce  the 
heat.  A  compost  of  half  peat  and  half  loam  with  a  good 
quantity  of  silver  sand  will  be  suitable  for  them.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out 
separately  in  small  pots,  giving  larger  pots  as  required. 

E  B.  S. — Try  planting  in  a  more  shady  place.     From 

the  appearance  of  the  specimen  sent  it  evidently  is  planted 
in  too  dry  a  position,  but  without  knowing  conditions  one 
cannot  be  certain.  It  often  goes  two  or  three  years  with- 
out flowering  after  being  planted. B.  J. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your  letter  without 
more  information.    Please  write  again,  and  we  will  try  and 

help  you. r.— Evidently  the  failure  of   the   plant  is 

due  to  the  very  hot  weather  which  we  have  experienced 
recently. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Nuisance  Caused  by  Bees  {E.  S.). — If  the 
owner  of  laoH  cannot  make  proper  use  of  it, 
owing  to  a  nuisance  caused  by  bees  belonging  to 
an  adjoining  owner,  he  can  sue  the  proprietor  of 
the  bees  for  an  injunction.  As  you  are  only  the 
foreman  and  not  the  owner  of  the  land,  your 
proper  course  is  to  communicate  with  your  master 
and  get  him  to  take  action.  No  doubt  a  letter 
from  your  master,  or  his  solicitor,  to  the  owner 
of  the  bees  will  have  the  desired  effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHARMACEUTICAL  DEPUTATION  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

FOR  years  past  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
the  public  have  been  put  to  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  in 
obtaining  poisonous  compounds  for  use 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Both 
animals  and  crops  have  suffered 
through  inability  of  owners  to  obtain  valuable 
remedies  expeditiously. 

In  May  last,  a  deputation  from  the  Traders  in 
Poisonous  Compounds  Protection  Society  attended 
before  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  before 
him,  and  to  point  out  what  a  great  drawback 
this  was  to  thise  important  industries. 

The  president  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
undeniable  evidence  brought  before  him  by  the 
members  of  this  deputation ;  he  has  strongly 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law  on  the  lines  desired  by  farmers,  gar- 
deners, general  traders,  and  the  public. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  thought  it 
well  to  imitate  the  traders  in  poisons,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  Fellowes,  M.P.,  consented  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  chemists. 

This  interview  took  place  at  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday,  July  3.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson  (president) ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wootton,  a  journalist ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cross,  a  country  chemist ;  and  others. 


Mr.  R  jbinson  was  the  principal  speaker,  pleading 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  monopoly  of 
the  chemists,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  Mr. 
Fellowes  that  no  necessity  existed  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  The  reply  given  by  this  gentle- 
man must  have  strongly  impressed  Mr.  Robinson 
and  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  that  he 
decidedly  thought  otherwise.  Mr.  Robinson 
took  occasion  to  make  the  remark  that  the 
traders  (other  than  chemists)  who  desired  to 
have  the  right  of  selling  the  poisonous  compounds 
necessary  for  use  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  accept  the  rules  and 
precautions  which  are  to  be  laid  down  for  their 
guidance.  This  remark  brought  a  quick  retort 
from  the  president,  who  said,  "All  I  can  say  is 
that  when  I  told  them  (the  traders  in  poisons)  we 
should  be  very  strict  as  regards  such  regulations, 
there  was  not  one  single  word  said  by  them 
against  it." 

Mr.  Wootton  followed  the  president,  and, 
aided  by  his  j  lurnalistic  knowledge,  went  into  a 
lot  of  statistics  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Cross  followed,  and  proved  himself  an 
excellent  pleader  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
chemist's  monopoly.  He  paid  a  very  bid  compli- 
ment to  the  business  capacity  of  farmers  by 
making  the  following  statement:  "If  the  sale 
were  thrown  open,  manufacturers  would  doubt- 
less employ  agents  who  would  travel  through  the 
markets  and  get  hold  of  farmers,  for  it  is  easy  to 
get  hold  of  some  farmers,  and  would  induce  them 
by  some  means  to  buy  as  much  of  these  poisons 
as  it  happened  to  be  the  interest  of  the  agent  to 
sell."  That  cannot  surely  be  to  the  public 
interest ;  such  argument  as  this  is  ridiculous, 
and  must  fall  to  the  ground  when  considered  by 
any  person  of  common-sense.  When  the  law  is 
amended  and  the  power  of  administration,  so  far 
as  poisonous  compounds  for  trade  purposes  are 
concerned,  placed  in  the  hands  of  capable  public 
officials,  everj  thing  will  work  satisfactorily,  and 
the  public  convenience  will  be  properly  served. 
— G.  H.  Richards,  C'J.},  Borough  High  Street, 
l/ondaii,  S.E.,  in  Horticvitural,  Advertiser, 


TRADE    NOTES. 

The  Strkbel  Boiler. 
The  Strebel  Sectional  Boiler  is  composed  of  upright, 
0-shaped  sections,  with  hollow  spaces  which  contain 
the  water.  The  sections  are  connected 
at  top  and  bottom  by  means  of 
push  nipples,  and  are  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  when  joined  up 
into  boilers  the  smoke-flues  are 
formed.  Heavy  grate  bars  are  cast  on  to 
the  lower  part  of  each  section,  and  so 
effectively  cooled  by  the  circulating  water 
that  the  formation  of  clinkers  is  prevented, 
and  the  grate  transformed  into  a  powerful 
heating  surface.  These  boilers  are  manu- 
factured for  hot  water  and  for  low-pressure 
steam.  Among  other  advantages  of  this 
boiler  are  the  following  :  Kapid  heating, 
minimum  heat  losses,  simple  and  sure 
regulation,  little  and  easy  attention,  per- 
fectly safe  working,  easy  cleaning,  and  no 
repairs.  The  Slrebel  Boiler  is  manufactured 
by  R.  O.  Meyer,  Limited,  Norfolk  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London. 


An  Improved  Sdmmer-hocse. 

The  'iumraer-house  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying Illustration  was  made  and  designed 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited, 
Wood  Green,  N.  Ic  is  quite  a  new  design 
and  a  most  effective  one.  In  addition  to  the 
summer-house,  there  is  a  terrace  attached, 
a  delightful  adjunct,  where  tea  might  be 
served  or  chairs  placed  for  sitting  or  reading 
out  doors  ;  in  fact,  this  new  summer-house 
has  many  advintages  over  the  ordinary  one. 
The  structure  shown  in  the  illustration  was 
e.xhiblted  by  Messrs  Wood  and  Son,  Limited, 
Wood  Green,  N.,  at  the  recent  Chelsea  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This 
design  lends  itself  excellently  to  effective 
decoration  with  plants  and  flowers.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Son. 
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THE    VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 

ILLUSTRATIONS,    DESCRIPTIONS,    AND     CULTURE    OF     THE     GARDEN    VEGETABLES 

OF    COLD    AND    TEMPERATE    CLIMATES. 

By   MH.  VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX,  of  Paris. 

English  Edition  published  under  the  direction  of  ISf.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  "  The  English  Flower  Garden." 

Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     75s.  net. 
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NON  POISONOUS 

M        INSECTICIDE 

admitted  by 


ABOL 


The  Best 


Users  to   be 
Plant  Wash 


for  Garden  &  Greenhouse, 

ABOLISHES 
APHIS 


it 
absolutely 

Qreen  and  Black  Fly, 
American  Blig^ht. 

Caterpillars, 

and  all  kinds  of 
TDV  IT  ^^^  you  will  agree  with  other  Users,  who 
have  said : 
"  It  acts  like  a  charm."  "I  was  surprised."  "Cannot 
find  a  living  fly."  "  Answers  admirably."  "  Wish  I  had 
used  it  sooner."  "  Send  me  some  more."  "  Cheap  and 
safe."     "A  little  goes  a  long  way,"  etc.,  etc. 

ONE    PINT   MAKES   100   PINTS. 
Pint    1/6;      Quart    2/6;      Half-Gall.    4/-;      Gall.    7/6. 

"ABOL"  SYRINGE,  Best  Sprayer. 

Does  more  and  better  work  than  other  syringes 
double  its  size.    Try  it,  and  you  will  agree. 

THEABOLSYRINCE. 


Prices  from  T/8  to  14/6.     By  Post  4d.  extra. 
OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS, 

or  by  post  on  receipt  of  remittaiice  from  the 

Sole  Manufacturers— E.  A.  White,  Ltd., 
Hop  and  Fruit  Growers,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent^ 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE  

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 
ALSO  THOMSON  3  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 
Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers, 

WM.  THOfflSON  «  SONS,  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vlnevard. 
ClpvenfordB.  Galashiels,  N.B.     London  Agent:  Mr.  JAMES 
14.    Redgrave   Road,    Putney.      Channel  Islands  Agents 
Messrs.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Guernsey. 


GEORGE, 


Garden  Ua$e$, 

Fountains,  Sundials,  Balustrades,  etc. 

In  "Pulhamite  Stone."    (Durability  Guaranteed.) 

PULHAM      (a     SON, 

By  appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

71.  NEWMAN  ST  ,  OXFORD  Sr..  LONDON,  W. 

Ai\  INSPECTION      F  OUR  SHOWROOMS  INVITED. 


fjUreka  Weed  Killer  clears  paths,   brightens 

RTrtvel. 
Eurekatine,  a  sa''cfumigniit.  kills  green  fly,  &c 
£ureka  insecticide,  sprayiuL'  &  diipiiig  plants. 
Summer  Shade,  easily  applied,  last  througn 

summer. 
Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Every- 

onu  interested  should  read. 

Orders  s/ntt  carriage-paid,  sartu?  day,  and  nume  ofmarest 
agent  giren. 

TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD.  Ltd.,  Lincoln. 


New  Lawn  Bpoom, 


Reg.  No.  443777. 

Par  in  advance  o;  the 
old-  fashioned  Garden 
Broom.  It  lasts  longer, 
and  will  do  three  times 
the  work  in  the  same 
time.     Can  be  refilled. 

PRICES: 

1/3  each,  12/-  doz. 
1/6  each,  15/-  doz. 
1/9  each,  18/-  doz. 


G.  DUNFORD, 

4,   RADNOR  QARDENS, 
TWICKENHAM,    MIDD,\. 


Terms  :  Cash  with  Order. 

Carriage   Paid    on    orders  of 

i-doz.  and  upwards. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL 


Ltd.  MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH. 


GARDEN    IMPLEMENTS    OF 
EVERY     DESCRIPTION.  .  .  . 


No.  87. 
GARDEN 
ENGINE. 

CASH    PRICES. 
Carriage  Paid. 

To  hold  36  gallons, 
fitted  with  Galvanised 
Water  Spreader, Pump 
and  10ft.  length  Rub- 
ber Suction  Pipe,  com- 
plete, 

£6     0    0 

If  without  Pump, 

£4    8    0 

Longer  lengths  of  Suc- 
tion Pipe  can  be  had, 
if  required,  at  1/6  per 
foot. 


Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bequlsltes  for 
the  Stable,  Kennel,  Poultry  Yard,  Park,  Bstate, 
Garden,  etc.,  free  on  application. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL"' NORWICH. 


B.  HALIilDAY  &  CO., 

Kotliouse     ^uildevB      and     Ko1;-'W'a,tex*     JBxi^ineex>s 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   WORKS,    MIDDLETON,   MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenliouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c.,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan  are 
the  perlet;tion  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.  We  onlv  do  one  cla«  nf 
work,  and  that  the  verv  best.  ^  j     "  ""=  i-i*isa  oi 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  anyone  out  of  our 
firm  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success 
guaranteed  m  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hot-bed  Boxes,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.    Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Ma-kim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODBRATB  CHAROSSI    FIRST-CLASS  WORK!!    THE  BEST  MATERIALS!!! 


VI. 
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SOCIETIES. 


WIMBLEDON    FLOWEK    SHOW. 

The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wimbledon 
Ruyal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  inet.  in 
the  Football  Ground,  Worple  Road.  One  of  the  beat 
features  of  the  show  was  made  by  the  pot  plants,  those  of 
Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  being  excel- 
lent. The  groups  of  plants,  too,  were  very  good.  A  good 
many  special  prizes  were  given  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
schedule  prizes.  The  principal  Rose  class  was  for  twenty- 
four  cut  Roses,  and  the  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Wormalii,  Morden  Park.  Mr.  W.  Barnett,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Williams'in,  E^q.,  Currie  Hill,  won  the  special  prize 
for  six  Carnations,  the  best  eighteen  herbaceous  flowers 
being  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Wilson,  Old  Rectory  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Smith).  The  last-named  exhibitor  won  the  first  prize 
(offered  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Wimbledon)  (or  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilkius,  gardener  to 
•T.  Biidgewater,  Esq.,  won  Messrs.  Sutton's  first  prize  for 
vegetables.  Mr.  G.  Hutton,  gardener  to  G.  E.  Frere,  Esq., 
had  the  best  decorated  fireplace ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Burgess, 
Cromwell  Road,  the  prettiest  dinner  table  decoration  ; 
and  the  first  prizes  for  groups  of  plants  were  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Downing,  gardener  to  Dr.  Curnstopk,  and  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, gardener  lo  T.  E.  Crocker,  Esq.  Mr.  A.  Skepgs,  gir- 
dener  to  Mrs.  Dann,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
pot  plants,  and  his  Gloxinias  were  splendid.  Messrs.  D.  S. 
Thomson  and  Sons,  Wimbledon,  showed  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  hardy  ttowers,  Roses,  and  a  plant  group,  and  Mr. 
Nash  exhibited  a  group  of  plants. 


COMMEMORATION   DAY  AT   STUDLEY    CASTLE. 

The  annual  flower  show  and  fete  at  the  Lady  Warwick 
Hostel  took  place  in  lovely  summer  weather  on  the 
19th  inst.  The  show  consisted  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
grown  by  the  students,  honey,  jams,  jellies,  bottled  fruits, 
and  bottled  vegetables,  and  was  a  most  creditable 
exhibition  ;  poultry,  eggs,  live  birds,  and  cheese  being 
shown  at  the  same  lime  from  the  Women's  Agricultural 
College  In  the  castle  the  table  decoratloos  were  shown 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen, 
fifteen  in  one  class.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  the  prize  ftrll 
to  a  very  pretty  arrangement  of  the  blue  Scabiosa 
caucasica  and  the  white  Francoa,  with  Asparagus 
tenuissimus.  For  the  other  table  prizes  to  former 
students,  the  award  fell  to  a  pink  arrangement  of  Dorothy 
Perkius  Roses  and  Carnations.  Elegaiit  vases  of  wild  and 
garden  flowers,  sprays,  round  bouquets,  and  baskets  did 
great  credit  to  Ihe  students  for  taste  and  skill.  The  first 
prize  "knot"  was  of  small  Odontoglossum  and  yellow 
Oncidium.  very  graceful,  but  the  buttonhole  flowers  were 
not  so  goud.  The  Sweet  Pea  classes  were  well  filled,  and 
the  classes  for  garden  flowers  made  a  brave  show.  In  the 
section  for  plans  there  were  two  excellent  exhibits,  one 
for  an  acre  garden  surrounding  a  villa  and  the  other  for  a 
pleasaunce  near  the  hockey  ground.  Needless  to  say  the 
jams  and  bottled  fruits  were  of  high  class,  and  there  is  a 
good  and  constant  demand  for  them,  no  less  than  l.OUOlb. 
of  marmalade  alone  being  m:ide  in  a  season,  and  7001b.  of 
Strawberry  jam. 

The  gardens  were  also  inspected  critically.  The  old  pot 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  Reading  had  bi'rne  good 
crops,  and  the  wall  trees  were  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Tomatoes  were  very  promising  ;  every  care  is  taken  to 
follow  up  each  crop  by  a  succession.  The  same  care  was 
evidenced  in  the  vegetable  department ;  no  light  task  to 
keep  up  a  supply  mr  such  a  large  establishment.  The 
position  of  Studley  Castle  is  very  picturesque,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  ample  grounds. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  took  the  chair,  and  the 
Warden  (Miss  Bradley)  read  an  excellent  report,  which 
stated  that  no  less  than  seven  students  passed  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  examinations,  one  (Miss  Tait) 
gaining  a  gold  medal.  Other  successes  were  gained  in 
poultry,  dairy,  and  bee-keeping  work.  The  report  was 
proposed  for  adoption  by  a  Canadian  gentleman— Mr. 
Wilson,  K  C. — who  made  an  admirable  speech.  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H-,  and  the  judges 
were  thanked  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Muntz,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal 
responding. 

Lady  Warwick  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  her  son, 
Lord  Brooke,  declared  the  exhibition  open.  Mr.  Brooke 
Hunt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  also  spoke.  The  show 
was  well  atteiided,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Miss 
May  Crooke  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  show  were  excel 
lent.  Beyond  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Bunyard,  Mr.  Pettigrew 
and  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  assisted  as  judges. 


NEWCASTLE   FLOWER   SHOW. 

In  marked  contrast  to  previous  shows  of  the  Durham, 
Northumbei  land,  and  Newcastle  Incorporated  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  the  three  days'  exhibition  which 
opened  on  the  ]9i.h  inst.  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North 
Road,  was  attended  with  ideal  weather.  The  society  i^ 
fortunate,  however,  in  having  many  generous  supporters, 
who  have  invaiiably  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  organisa- 
tion was  never  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  state  than 
it  is  to-day.  A  record  was  established  in  the  number  of 
entries,  as  many  as  eighty  competitors  exhibiting,  some 
of  whom  were  represented  in  over  a  dozen  different  classes. 
An  outstanding  feature  which  attracted  general  notice 
was  the  display  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  fine  display  was  the 
more  notable  as  the  dry  weather  this  season  has  not  been 
in  their  favour.  For  a  collection  of  sis  distinct  varieties, 
the  flrsl  award  went  to  Mr.  W.  Mark,  Corbridge  (gardener 
to  Miss  Muschamp),  and  a  special  prize  and  silver  medal 


for  twelve  varieties  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Keith, 
Cambo  (gardener  to  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart). 

The  show  of  Roses  was  also  excellent.  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  secured  first  prize  and  the  society's  bronze 
medal  for  the  collection  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect,  and 
for  twelve  varieties  the  silver  medal  and  first  award  went 
to  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burcb,  of  the  Rose  Nurseries, 
Peterborough.  The  collection  of  table  decorations  elicited 
much  admiration,  the  display  being  pretty  and  effective 
In  this  class  the  silver  Flora  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Battensby,  Blaydon, 
for  a  most  artistically-arranged  display.  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons,  Bedale,  took  the  bronze  medal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  a  beautiful  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  show  was  the  array  of  plants,  &c. ,  sent  by  well-known 
firms  for  exhibition  only.  Mr.  Moffatt,  parks  superin- 
tendent, looked  after  the  arrangement  of  the  marquees, 
and  the  secretarial  duties  were  efficiently  discharged  by 
Mr.  I.  B.  Reid. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

The  famous  three  days'  floral  f^te  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  July  11,  12,  and  13,  and 
never  under  more  favourable  conditions.  There  was 
an  admirable  show,  and  the  secretarj-,  Mr.  Barrett, 
deserves  all  praise  for  his  excellent  arrangements.  The 
groups  of  plants  are  a  feature  here,  and  the  flrst  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  a  most 
effective  arrangement.  Mr.  William  Vause  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Artendale  were  third.  The  best  specimen 
plants  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Cypher  ;  Mr.  Vause 
being  second.  Messrs.  Cypher  also  took  first  prizes  for 
six  Orchids  and  for  twenty  specimen  plants.  The  best 
group  of  flowering  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Sharpe, 
gardener  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esq.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
Begonias  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Preston.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knight,  Wolverhampton,  won  the  silver  cup  offered  for  a 
iiisplay  of  plants,  floral  decorations,  &c.,  with  a  splendid 
display. 

In  the  great  Rose  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Son,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
were  first  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  being  second  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  third.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  were 
also  flrst  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct ;  second,  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  new  varieties  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
were  again  first ;  second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  won  for  twelve  blooms  of  one 
variety  with  his  splendid  new  variety  J.  B.  Clark. 

Among  the  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  T- Jones,  Ruabon,  was  flrst  for 
eighteen  varieties  and  for  twelve  varieties  (prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Eckford).  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  prizes  for 
Sweet  Peas,  and  these  classes  brought  a  very  spirited 
competition.  Mr.  T.  Jones  again  won  first  prize  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  flowers. 

Air.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  Gardens,  won  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  (twenty-four  kinds)  (prizes 
given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons)  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Ashton. 
For  the  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  first. 

In  the  classes  for  floral  decorations,  the  Leamington 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  Company  won  the  flrst  prize  for 
an  Orchid  bouquet.  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son  were  flrst 
for  a  bridesmaid's  bouquet. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Doe,  Rufford  Abbey  Gardens  ;  .second,  Mr.  Good- 
acre  ;  third,  Mr.  Bannerman.  For  six  dishes  of  fruit  Mr. 
Bannerman  was  first.  Mr.  J.  Doe  had  the  best  four 
bunches  of  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  the  best  two  white 
bunches.  The  finest  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Ashton,  Lithom  Park  Gardens,  Orroskirk.  Messrs.  Jen- 
kinson were  first  for  dinner  table  decoration.  Messrs.  W. 
Pemberton  and  Son,  Bloxwich,  were  first  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

There  were  non-competitive  exhibits  from  Messrs.  R. 
Smith,  Worcester ;  J.  White,  Worcester  ;  Dobbie  and  Co  , 
R  >thesay  ;  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading;  Dobbs  and  Co., 
Wulverhampton  ;  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard  ;  Webb  and  Son, 
Wordsley;  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham  ;  Bakers,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  J"hn  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Soli- 
hull ;  C.  W.  Breadraore,  W^inchester  ;  Robert  Sydenham, 
Birmingham  ;  E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury  ;  and  the  Wolver- 
hampton Corporation. 


NORTH    LONSDALE    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

This  famous  society  held  a  splendid  show  recently  in  Tod 
Busk  Park,  Ulverston,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Crossfleld, 
J.P.,  the  exhibits  being  tastefully  staged  in  a  mammoth 
marquee,  nearly  220  feet  in  length  and  SO  feet  in  breadth, 
every  inch  of  which  was  utilised.  The  exhibitors 
numbered  seventy-flve,  or  twenty-five  more  than  any 
previous  record,  and  in  spite  of  the  diy  weather  the 
flowers  were  very  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  Sweet  Peas  were  a  revelation,  and  as  they  occupied 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  space  the  effect  was  charming. 
Besides  the  usual  liberal  money  prizes,  the  society  cffered 
for  competition  an  open  challenge  shield,  seven  chillenge 
cups,  and  nine  medals.  In  order  to  make  the  exhibition 
as  artistic  and  attractive  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  quicken 
the  interest  of  growers,  a  large  number  of  new  classes  were 
introduced.  In  view  of  the  intention  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  to  hold  its  first  provincial  show  next 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Society, 
more  thau  usual  attention  was  paid  by  the  committee  to 
the  Sweet  Pea  department,  a  novelty  in  which  was  the 
charming  and  extensive  display  of  single  blooms  of  every 
imaginable  colour  and  variety  shown  in  competition  for 
numerous  special  prizes   given   by  groups   of   different 


tradesmen  and  professional  gentlemen.  The  exhibits  of 
Stocks,  herbaceous  plants,  and  table  decorations  by  lady 
amateurs  added  a  further  charrato  the  exhibition.  In  the 
last-named  section  the  competition  was  extremely  keen. 

Coming  to  the  exhibition  itself,  there  was,  as  usual,  a 
magnificent  display  of  Roses,  although  owing  to  the 
advanced  season  some  of  the  classes  in  the  amateur 
division  were  light.  In  the  nurserymen's  division  the 
premier  honours  were  taken  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  of  Newtownards,  but  this  time  they  did  not  literally 
sweep  the  decks,  a  few  of  the  honours  being  divided  with 
the  Scotch  representatives,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son  of 
Dundee,  who  figured  for  the  first  time  at  this  show. 
Messrs.  Dickson,  however,  were  easy  winners  of  the  James 
Hodgson  Memorial  Shield,  given  by  the  society  in  memory 
of  the  late  chairman.  Their  Earl  Dufferiu  was  adjudged 
to  be  the  best  Rose  in  the  show  and  also  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Mrs.  Mylea  Kennedy  being  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  seedling,  and  likewise  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette.  In 
the  amateur's  section  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett  of  Lancaster 
repeated  his  double  victory  of  last  year  by  winning  both 
the  gold  and  the  silver  challenge  cup.  The  Myles  Wood- 
burne  Challenge  Trophy  for  the  best  bloom  exhibited  by 
a  local  amateur  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Fragle  with  a  lovely 
specimen  of  Mildred  Grant.  The  Crystal  Palace  and 
Saltaire  winners,  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison  of  I'lverton  and  Miss 
Nina  Dickinson,  Newby  Bridge,  were  again  very  successful, 
the  former  carrying  off  for  the  third  successive  year  the 
Ulverston  Urban  Council  Challenge  Cup,  and  the  latter 
winning  the  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  Challenge  Cup,  won  last 
year  by  Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  Sweet  Peas  section  Mr.  R. 
Bolton,  Carnforth,  carried  off  the  J.  Towers  Settle  Open 
Challenge  Trophy,  and  Mr.  T.  Proctor  of  Yealand,  after  a 
very  close  fight  with  H.  W.  Mackereth,  last  years  winner, 
for  the  second  time  won  the  J.  Towers  Settle  Local 
Challenge  Trophy. 

The  great  success  achieved  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  hard-working  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Myles 
Kennedy  (chairman),  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree  (vice- 
chairman),  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison  (hon.  treasurer),  and  Messrs. 
G.  H.  Mackereth  and  F.  W.  Poole  (hon.  secretaries). 

Roses— Open  to  all. 

The  James  Hodgson  Memorial  Shield,  value  30  guineas, 
and  gold  medal,  for  exhibition  Roses  in  vases — twelve 
distinct  varieties  (to  include  not  more  than  six  varieties 
of  Teas  or  Noisettes),  seven  blooms  each  :  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards.  Seventy-two  blooms,  distinct : 
First,  A.  Dickson  ;  second,  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee. 
Thirteen  blooms,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each  :  First, 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons ;  second,  J.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Dundee.  Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct :  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons.  Twelve  blooms.  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct  :  First 
and  second.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons.  Twelve  blooms  of  any 
light  Rose:  First,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  (Killarney); 
second,  J.  Simpson  and  Sons  (Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria). 
Twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  Rose:  First,  A.  Dickaon  and 
Sons  (Earl  of  Dufferin) ;  second,  J.  Simpson  and  Sons 
(Captain  Hay  ward).  Twelve  blooms  of  any  Teaor  Nnisette : 
J.  Simpson  and  Sons.  Twelve  blooms  new  R-jses,  distinct : 
First,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  ;  second,  J.  Sirup3on  and  Sons. 
Best  seedling:  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  (Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy). 
Best  Rose  in  show  (bronze  medal):  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
(Bessie  Brown).  Best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  show :  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  (Earl  Dufferin).  Best  Hybrid  Tea  in 
show  :  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  (Earl  Dufferin).  Best  Tea  or 
Noisette  in  show  :  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  (Mrs.  Mylea 
Kennedy). 

Open  to  all  Amateurs. 

Society's  challenge  cup  and  medal  for  twelve  distinct 
Hybrid  Teas  :  First,  R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster.  Eitthteeu 
distinct  varieties:  First,  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree,  Grange. 
Four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  :  First,  R.  L. 
Garnett;  second.  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree.  Nine  distinct 
varieties.  Teas  or  Noisettes:  First,  R.  L.  Garnett.  Six 
blooms  of  any  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea:  First, 
R.  L.  Garnett;  second.  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree.  Six  blooms 
of  any  light  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea  :  First,  R.  L. 
Garnett.  Six  blooms  of  any  one  Tea  or  Noisette :  First, 
R.  L.  Garnett ;  second,  J.  H.  Midgley,  Grange.  Beat  dark 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea  (bronze  medal) :  First, 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  Croftlands,  Ulverston  (J.  K.  Williams). 
Best  light  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea  (bronze  medal) : 
First,  J.  Fragle,  Ulverston.  Best  Tea  or  Noisette  (bronze 
medal) :  First,  R.  L.  Garnett  (Mr.  Edward  Mawley). 

Amateurs  residing  within  a  radius  of  Thirtt 
Miles  of  Ulverston. 

Society's  gold  challenge  cup  and  medal  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First,  R.  L.  Garnett  ;  second, 
Dr.  Tidswell  ;  third.  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree. 

Garden  or  decorative  R-jses,  six  distinct  varieties,  not 
less  than  three  trusses  of  each.  (Prizes  presented  by  Mr. 
S.  Taylor,  J.P.,  C.C.) :  First,  R.  L.  Garnett :  second,  Myles 
Kennedy,  Ulverston ;  third,  Mrs.  S.  Taylor,  Birkdault. 

The  Mylea  Woodburne  challenge  trophy  and  medal,  for 
the  beat  bloom  exhibited  by  a  local  amateur:  First,  J. 
Fragle  (Mildred  Grant). 

Sweet  Peas.— Open  to  All. 

The  J.  Towers  Settle  challenge  trophy,  value  25  guineas, 
and  £2,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  distinct ;  First,  R. 
Bolton,  Warton  ;  second,  H.  W.  Mackereth,  Ulverston; 
third,  W.  J.  Ireland,  Slyne.  One  bunch  Bolton's  Pink : 
First,  W.  S  Heslington,  Ripon ;  second,  R.  Parker, 
Ulverston;  thirtt,  T.  Hewitt,  Kirkby.  One  hunch  Gladys 
Unwin  :  First,  W.  S.  Heslington;  second,  F.  J.  Harrison  ; 
third,  R.  Parker.  Best  bunch  of  Black  Michael  in  the 
show  :  First,  Thomas  Jones,  North  Wales.  Best  Romolo 
Piazzani  in  show :  First.  A.  Malcolm,  Duns,  N.B.  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  successful  throughout. 
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A    DRY    SEASON. 

A  T  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the 
/%         sun  is  shining  from  a  cloudless 
/   \       sky,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
/       \      a    break    in    the   long-continued 
drought,  which  is  upsetting  the 
gardener's  calculations,  withering  the  flowers 
as  they  open,  and  cutting  short  the  supplies 
of  many  vegetable  crops.    The  value  of  a 
good  mulching  of  strawy  manure,  grass  from 
the  mowing  machine,  and  such  like  cannot 
be  over-estimated  this  season  ;  these  when 
timely    applied    do    far    more    good    than 
driblets  or  even  drenchings,  more  especially 
of  cold  well  or  spring  water.    Where  the 
ground  is  very  poor  the  crops  are  failing 
badly  this  season,  no  matter  how  often  water 
is  given,  thus  showing  how  necessary  it  is 
that  they  should  be  given  something  stronger 
than  water  to  live  upon.    Waiting  for  rain 
is  also  a  risky  proceeding  in  the  case  of 
plants  newly  put  out,  but  after  they  are  once 
established  watering  may  cease  with  advan- 
tage unless  thorough  soakings  can  be  given. 
Much  seed  that  has  been  sown  has  germi- 
nated very  badly,  and  many  seedlings  have 
come  up  only  to  be  destroyed  by  insects 
before  they  have  formed  rough  leaves,  but 
gardeners,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
their  ground  into  a  finer  free-working  state, 
and,  thanks  to  spade  labour,  their  ground  is 
not  nearly  so  quickly  exhausted  of  moisture 
as  is  the  case  with  ploughed  land.    In  addi- 
tion  to    this    they    are    in  a   position    to 
moisten  the  drills  previous   to   sowing   the 
seed,  and  when  thus    treated    germination 
takes  place  far  more  quickly  and  surely  than 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  dry  drills,  covered 
with    soil,    and    then    watered.      The    dry 
weather  ought  not  to    deter  anyone    from 
sowing  salading,  notably  Lettuces,  regularly, 
or    say  every  fortnight,  thinning  out    and 
leaving  the  plants  where  they  are  to  grow, 
thereby  avoiding  transplanting ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  very  good  reason   why  this 
practice  should  be  persevered  with.    More 
Carrot  seed  (giving  the  preference  to  Horn 
varieties)  ought  also  to  be  sown,  the  aim 
being  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  tender 
young    roots  throughout  the    autumn    and 
early    winter    months,    and    there     should 
be    no    further     delay    in    the    matter    of 
sowing  seed  of  small,  quick-growing  Cab- 
bages or  Coleworts  for  planting  thickly,  as 


these  are  most  acceptable  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.    There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  wait- 
ing for  rain  in  the  case  of  such  an  important 
crop  as  spring  Cabbage.    Seed  of  reliable 
varieties— EUam's  Early  Spring  and  the  true 
Wheeler's  Imperial — should  be  sown  at  once. 
It  is  true  the  Turnip  fly  is  very  troublesome 
in  dry,  hot  weather,  young  Cabbage  seedlings 
sometimes  suffering  badly  from  its  attacks, 
but     an     occasional    watering    with    only 
moderately  strong  liquid  manure  will  hasten 
growth  and  check   the   ravages   of  the  fly. 
This  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  yet  tried, 
and  it  answers  well  iu  the  case  of  Turnips 
this  season.    A  showery  time  is  sometimes 
waited  for  in  the  case  of  sowing  for  the 
principal  crop  of  Turnips,  but  we  may  easily 
err  in  waiting  too  long,  especially  when  that 
excellent  hardy  variety  Chirk  Castle  Black 
Stone  is    grown.      In    the    colder    districts 
winter  Turnips  ought  to  be  sown  in  close 
succession  to  early  Potatoes,  but  in  the  more 
favoured  southern  localities  they  may  well 
follow    second     early    Potatoes,     levelling, 
breaking   down    the    ground,    opening    the 
drills,  watering  these,  and  then  sowing  the 
seed,  no  matter  how  dry  and  hot  the  weather 
may  be.  When  the  weather  happens  to  be  very 
hot  and  dry  in  July  and  August,  the  sowing 
of  winter  Spinach  is  often  deferred  till  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season  for  the  plants  to  attain 
a    serviceable    size     before     severe     frosts 
intervene.     The  ground  ought  to  be  early 
selected  and  prepared  for  this  very  important 
crop,  plenty    of    sunshine    and  air    greatly 
benefiting  it,  while  should  a  soaking  rain  fall 
before  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  the 
first  sowing,  the  opportunity  ought  to  be 
taken  for  breaking  down  lumpy  ground  with 
rakes.      This    keeps    in    the    moisture    and 
admits  of   seed   sowing   being    done   when 
the  proper  time  arrives  without  much  further 
trouble.     Should  the  ground  be   very  dry 
about  the  second  week  in  August,  seed  must 
yet  be  sown  then,  using  the  watering-pot  for 
moistening  the  drills. 

Very  many  Onions  have  been  spoilt  owing 
to  those  responsible  waiting  too  long  for  rain 
before  thinning.  This  was  a  mistake,  even 
if  rain  had  fallen  when  most  anxiously 
expected,  as  quite  small  Onions,  as  well  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips,  draw  readily 
enough,  no  matter  how  hard  the  ground  may 
be,  and  early  thinning  would  have  made  it 
better    in    every  way  for  those  that  were 


reserved.  Runner  and  Kidney  Beans  came 
up  very  regularly  and  strongly,  and  ought  to 
have  been  freely  thinned. 

THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Cabnation  Qdbek  Alexandra. 
Mr.  G.  Revena  seacls  flowers  of  a  very  pure 
white  CarnatioD  which  he  has  named  Qaeen 
Alexandra.  It  is  evidently  a  first-rate  variety 
for  the  border,  as  it  is  pure  white,  fragrant,  and 
the  calyx  does  not  burst.  With  the  flowers  came 
the  following  note :  "This  variety  occurred  among 
a  batch  of  seedlings  which  I  raised  five  years 
ago.  1  have  had  upwards  of  forty  blooms  on  a 
two  year  old  plant.  They  began  to  open  on 
June  14."  Our  correspondent  should  send  flowers 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


An  Inteeesting  Series  of  Begonias. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Hayward,  Brookside  Cottage, 
Cornford  Lane,  Pembury,  Kent,  sends  a  very 
interesting  series  of  Begonias,  the  result  of 
crosses  with  B.  worthiana.  The  flowers  were 
gathered  from  plants  "  about  six  months  old,  that 
IS,  from  the  lime  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  the 
plants  are  in  large  6inch  size  pots.  They 
surpass  in  vigour  the  ordinary  Begonias." 
Worthiana  magnifica  is  a  beautiful  colour,  a 
clear  cerise  ;  hybrida  rosea  is  a  very  fine  and 
pretty  rose  shade ;  and  hybrida  rubra  a  warm 
rich  crimson,  but  produced  in  long  and  grace- 
ful trails.  The  flowers  are  said  to  have  an 
unpleasant  scent,  but  we  have  not  detected  this. 


Escallonia  pulverbnta. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  sends  flowers  of  this  pretty  and  un- 
common Escallonia,  a  Chilian  shrub,  and  rather 
tender,  but  it  is  flowering  now  in  the  open  at 
Kingswear.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  has  slender 
cylindrical  spikes  of  small  creamy  white,  which 
are  conspicuous  against  the  shining  green  leaves. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  Escallonia. 


New  Carnations  and  Picotbes  from 
Ma  Douglas. 

A  welcome  boxful  of  new  Carnations  and 
Piootees  comes  from  Mr.  James  Djuglas,  Edenside 
Gardens,  Great  Bookham,  and  we  have  never  seen 
finer  flowers.  Tneir  names  will  soon  be  familiar 
to  the  Carnation  grower. 

C(Ksar  — A  beautiful  fancy  variety,  the  petals 
broad,  firm,  and  make  up  a  bloom  of  superb  sub- 
stance. The  colouring  is  maroon  on  a  white 
ground. 

Qrey  Friar. — We  are  not  sure  that  the  peculiar 
lavender  colour  of  this  flower  will  appeal  to 
everyone,  but  of  its  distinctness  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions.  It  has  the  same  substance  as  the 
former,  and  this  strength  in  the  petal  is  charao- 
terixtio  of  all  the  varieties  sent  to  us. 

Louisa  — This  is  a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  and 
we  quite  agree  with   Mr.  D  juglas  in  his  estima- 
tion of  it,  that  it  is  "one  of  the  best"  of  its 
group.     Its  brilliancy  of  colouring  is  remarkable.  . 
The  flowers  are  exceptionally  fine  in  form,  smooth, 
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and  margined  with  an  almost  piercing  rose  shade. 
We  have  seen  nothing  brighter  than  this. 
^  Sauehedon. — Another  handsome  yellow  ground 
Picotee  with  a  deep  edge  of  red. 

Afterglow. — A  pretty  name  for  a  pretty  flower. 
It  is  a  self,  and  a  fine  type  of  the  border  Carna- 
tion. The  flowers  are  large,  without  coarseness, 
and  the  rosy  red  colour  is  of  quite  an  unusual 
shade.  There  is  no.  suggestion  of  a  split  calyx, 
and  the  petals  are  very  broad  and  firm.  A  good 
garden  Carnation  in  every  way. 

Lara.  —  A  sport  from  the  variety  Professor 
Cooper,  and  the  most  dazzling  in  colour  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  The  markings  are  extra- 
ordinarily bright,  a  shade  of  rose  on  a  pale  bufif 
ground. 

The  Old  Onard  — This  is  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all  for  breadth  of  petal  and  substance.  It  is  a 
splendid  self  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  has 
gained  the  award  of  merit  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.     A  fine  garden  Carnation. 


Pebiploca  ge^eca  (Silk  Vine). 

We  are  pleased  to  see  flowerint;  sprays  of 
this  pretty  climber  from  Messrs.  William  Cut- 
bush  and  Sans,  the  Barnet  Nurseries,  Birnet. 
There  is  a  quiet  beauty  in  the  brownish 
coloured  flowers. 
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DIANTHUS    WARLEY. 

OF  the  garden  Pinks  raised  within 
L  the  past  few  years,  none  is 
more  brilliant  than  the  seedling 
from  Cyclops,  raised  by  Miss 
Willmott,  and  called  Warley. 
The  coloured  illustration  of  it, 
from  a  drawing  by  H.  Q.  Moon,  shows  its 
beautiful  colouring  and  shape — an  almost 
perfect  Pink — and  so  intense  is  the  crimson 
shade  that  a  little  colony  of  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance.  Fortunately,  the  growth  is 
strong,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  with 
great  freedom.  Miss  Willmott  has  given  to 
the  world  of  flowers  many  gems,  but  few  more 
beautiful  than  this  delightful  rock  plant. 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 

AUGUST. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  7. — Lichfield,  Wells,  Mansfield,  Gran- 
tham, Ilkeston  and  Presoot  and  District  Flower 
Shows. 

August  9. — Tavistock  and  Ventnor  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

August  15. — Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  ;  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Show. 

August  16  —Bishop's  Storlford,  Calne,  and 
Harpenden  Flower  Shows. 

August  17. — Dyffryn  District  and  Taunton 
Deane  Horticultural  Shows. 

August  21. — Warkworth  Horticultural  Show. 


ESSAY  ON    BULB    PLANTING. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second   Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  fw  the  best  Essay  upon  "  Beau- 
tiful    Ways    of    Plantinri    Hardy    Spring- 
ffowering  Bulbs." 

The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,000  words,  and 
should  mention  the  best  kinds  for  massing 
in  the  flower  garden,  the  border,  in  the  wild 
garden,  <fec.,  in  spring,  and  the  most  beautiful 
ways  of  using  them.  The  essays  must  reach 
the  ofiBces  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  or  before  the  31st 
inst.  Envelopes  must  be  marked  "Compe- 
tition." The  essays  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Competitors  not 
conforming  to  these  rules  will  be  disqualified. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  contributors. 


British  Gapdeneps'  Association. 

The  newly-elected  executive  council  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Friday,  the 
2l3t  ult.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  is 
given  on  another  page. 

National  Potato  Society.— On  the 
invitation  of  Professor  Middleton,  director  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Agricultural  Experiments, 
the  National  Potato  Society  will  inspect  the 
Potato  trials  at  Impington,  near  Cambridge 
(Histon  Station),  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst. 
Members  who  would  like  to  be  present  and  would 
travel  from  London  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright, 
Postling,  Hythe,  in  order  that  a  special  fare  may 
be  applied  for. 

Tlie   histopy  of  Napcissus  Lul- 

WOPth. — I  have  always  had  my  doubts  a«  to 
the  alleged  chance  origin  of  that  beautiful  Dafi'odil 
Lulworth.  In  one  list  I  see  it  stated  that  it  is 
a  chance  seedling  found  near  the  village  of  that 
name.  Another  authority  states  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  in  an 
orchard  at  Lulworth.  That  this  latter  is  an 
inaccuracy  I  have  proof  from  that  gentleman's 
own  lips.  I  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  I  now  have  it  from  Mr. 
P.  J.  Kendall  (the  original  distributor,  and,  I 
think,  the  raiser  of  N.  King  Alfred)  that  N. 
Lulworth  was  raised  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Rev. 
Walter  Kendall,  who  was  vicar  of  East  Lulworth. 
Mr.  Kendall  can,  unfortunately,  give  no  particu- 
lars as  to  its  parentage,  but  believes  it  to  be  a 
hybrid,  as  no  doubt  it  is.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  its  probable  parentage.  For 
myself  I  should  fancy  it  to  have  been  a  seedling 
from  one  of  the  older  white  trumpets  crossed 
with  poeticus,  but  probably  few,  if  any,  who 
attempted  the  same  cross  would  get  from  it  any- 
thing so  good.  A  case  in  point  is  that  very 
showy  Difibdil  Will  Scarlett,  raised  by  Mr. 
Engleheart  from  a  collected  wild  form  of  Muticus 
crossed  with  Poetarum.  Another  hybridist  told 
me  he  had  several  times  made  the  same  cross, 
and  the  result  had  been  "utter  rubbish." 
Perhaps  the  hybridising  of  Daflfodils  is  made  all 
the  more  fascinating  from  the  fact  that  the 
blanks  are  so  many,  the  prizes  so  few. — 
F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye. 

The  Gloucester  Rose  Show.— May 

I  point  out  an  error  in  your  report  of  the  National 
Rose  Society's  show  at  Gloucester.  You  say, 
"  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr. 
Holbrook  was  first  and  Mr.  Gill  second ;  these 
were  the  only  entries."  This  is  incorrect,  and, 
I  think,  must  have  been  written  of  one  of  the 
local  cottagers'  classes,  as  in  the  class  for  six, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  Upton  of  Belgrave,  Leicester, 
was  first,  and  I  was  third  out  of  nine  exhibits.  I 
think  Mr.  Holbrook  was  second,  but  am  not 
quite  sure  as  to  this. — John  Bateman,  Sosenate, 
Archway  Road,  N. 

Visit  to   IWonifleth   Nupsepies.— 

Recently  a  number  of  the  friends  and  customers 
of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Limited,  from 
the  Arbroath  district,  visited  the  firm's  extensive 
nurseries  and  trial  grounds  at  Monifieth. 
Agriculture,     arboriculture,    horticulture,     and 


floriculture  engage  the  close  attention  of  this  firm. 
The  party  were  received  at  Fountainbrae  House 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Laird,  who  acted  as  guide,  taking 
them  round  and  pointing  out  all  the  principal  items 
of  interest.  The  nurseries  are  beautifuUv  situated, 
and  command  at  many  points  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay  and  right  up  beyond 
Newport  and  Dundee.  From  a  business  point  of 
view  the  "exposure"  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Lying  close  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  trees  that 
are  here  grown  cannot  fail  to  be  hardy,  and  conse- 
quently are  well  adapted  to  successful  transporta- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  nurseries 
extend  to  about  forty  acres,  and  give  evidence  of 
careful  cultivation.  The  Arbroath  party  were 
much  interested  in  all  they  saw  and  bad  explained 
to  them  by  Messrs.  Laird  in  their  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. After  partaking  of  tea  at  Taybank,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  the  company 
dispersed. 

Hopticultupal  Collegre,  Swanley. 

At  the  examination  held  last  April,  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  twenty-six  students 
from  the  above  college  competed  and  secured  the 
following  places  among  160  competitors  :  Eivht 
first  class,  fifteen  second  class,  and  three  third 
class  ;  G.  E.  Villiers-Stuart,  who  was  third  in 
the  first-class  list,  gained  275  marks.  A  Nature 
study  course,  for  helping  those  who  are  desirous 
of  extending  their  knowledge  of  Nature  study, 
will  be  held  at  the  college  from  July  31  to 
August  12.  Most  of  the  instruction  will  be  given 
(weather  permitting)  out  of  doors,  rambles  in  the 
country  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
teachers  being  the  chief  feature.  MissMiyakawa 
(of  the  Higher  Normal  College,  Tokyo)  will  give 
an  address  on  the  "Elucation  of  Women  in 
Japan"  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  8  p.m. 
The  college  is  17|  miles  from  London,  and  the 
return  railway  fare  is  33.  from  Victoria,  Holborn, 
or  St.  Paul's  stations  (South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway).  Applications  for  forms  of  entrance 
and  further  details  to  be  made  to  the  principal. 

Mp.  Bepnapd  Cowan  has  just  com- 
pleted his  twentv-fifth  vear  as  superintendent  of 
the  Westoe  and  Harton  Cemeteries,  S  juth  Shields. 
Prior  to  taking  up  this  appointment  he  was  head 
gardener  at  Axwell  Park,  and  from  among  one 
hundred  applicants  he  was  selected  for  his  present 
position.  One  of  the  first  things  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  was  the  remodelling  of  Westoe 
Cemet«ry,  and  its  present  verdure  shows  how 
judiciously  he  went  about  the  work  in  selecting 
trees  and  shrubs  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  district.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
take  in  more  ground  the  Harton  Cemetery  was 
formed,  and  the  duties  of  laying  it  out  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Cowan.  His  ideas  from  the  first  were 
to  allow  the  eye  to  rest  upon  flowers,  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  not  upon  tombstones,  and  in  this  he 
has  been  eminently  successful,  so  much  so  that  in 
walking  along  the  spacious  paths  one  is  reminded 
of  a  public  park  instead  of  a  cemetery,  as  there  are 
only  occasional  elimpses  of  tombstones.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  over  40,000  interments  have 
taken  place.  Mr.  Cowan  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Northern  horticulturists.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  South  Shields 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  honorary  secretary  since  1882.  For 
some  time  he  held  an  appointment  as  horticul- 
tural lecturer  under  the  Durham  County  Council, 
and  he  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Press. 
He  is  senior  vice-president  of  the  Royal  English 
Arborioultural  Society,  and  frequently  contri- 
butes papers  at  the  society's  meetings. — B. 

The  legrend  of  the  Moss  Rose.— 

With  reference  to  the  poem  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished on  page  23  of  The  Garden  for  the  15th 
alt.,  a  correspondent  from  Winchester,  who  gives 
neither  name  nor  address,  writes :  "The  following 
legend  of  the  Moss  Rose  is,  I  think,  prettier  than 
the  one  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  of 
July  15."  The  poem  sent  is  the  same  as  the  one 
publiihed  on  page  72  sent  to  us  by  another  reader. 
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Annual  floweps   round    trees.— I 

find  sowing  a  few  annual  flower-seeds  round  the 
trees  brightens  up  the  garden.  I  have  an 
old  Apple  tree  in  the  centre  where  the  paths 
meet,  and  have  sown  a  deep  fringe  of  Clarkia 
Salmon  Queen  three  parts  round  it,  and  the  effect 
is  very  striking. — J.  Rbidpath. 

The     Rangroon    Creeper    (Quls- 

qualis  indica). — Introduced  from  India  in 
1815  this  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  but  nowa- 
days it  is  in  this  country  at  least  a  decidedly 
rare  plant,  and  the  receipt  from  a  correspondent 
of  a  fine  cluster  of  flowers  merits  at  least  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  plant  in  question  belongs  to  the 
order  Combretacese,  one  member  of  which, 
Combretum  purpureum,  remarkable  for  its  showy 
flowers,  is  now  almost  as  rare  as  the  Qaisqualis. 
This  last,  which  is  of  a  rambling  habit  of 
growth,  has  the  long  flexible  branches  clothed 
with  oppositely -arranged  ovate  leaves,  more  or 
less  pubescent.  The  flowers,  which  individually 
are  notunlikea  particularly  long-tubed  Bouvardia, 
but  with  five  petals,  are  borne  in  clusters  towards 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  They  deepen  in  colour 
after  expansion,  and  are,  when  fully  developed, 
of  a  bright  red  tint.  It  is  certainly  a  bright  and 
pleasing  stove  plant,  that  merits  more  attention 
than  is  at  the  present  time  bestowed  upon  it. 
In  India  it  is,  in  common  with  the  Bougainvilleas, 
a  favourite  subject  for  training  up  bungalows  and 
similar  purposes.  The  cultural  requirements 
are  not  exacting,  but  it  flowers  all  the  more  freely 
if  given  a  partial  rest  during  the  winter.  — T. 

Ixoras  In  flower.— It  would  almost 
seem  that  we  are  to  have  a  revival  of  these  one- 
time popular  plants,  for  quite  a  bright  little 
bank  of  them  was  to  be  seen  at  the  recent 
Chelsea  Show.  True,  they  were  not  in  the  shape 
of  large  bushes  at  one  time  so  popular,  but  as 
neat  little  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  each  of  which 
was  carrying  several  clusters  of  blossoms,  and  as  a 
number  of  each  kind  were  grouped  together  they 
formed  a  bright,  pleasing,  and  uncommon  feature. 
Those  particularly  noticeable  were  acuminata, 
white ;  amabile,  orange  pink ;  aurantiaca, 
orange  red  ;  dixiana,  orange ;  Fraseri,  reddish 
salmon  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  very  bright  orange  ; 
and  Williamsi,  salmon  red.  Beautiful  though 
the  above  are,  a  few  more  distinct  forms  would 
have  added  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  group,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Ixora  coccinea  lutea  with  its  soft 
yellow  flowers  ;  I.  Westi  whose  blossoms  are  of  a 
pretty  rose  pink  shade  ;  and  R.  macrothyrsa  or 
Duffi,  whose  flowers  borne  in  huge  heads  are  of 
a  rich  reddish  crimson  colour.  This  last,  how- 
ever, which  is  a  much  taller  grower  than  the 
others,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  till  the  month 
of  September.  Any  attempt  to  keep  this  dwarf 
ends  in  failure,  and  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  carrying  three  or  four  shoots  each  3  feet  or 
4  feet  high,  and  terminated  by  a  large  head  of 
richly-coloured  blossoms.  All  these  Ixoras  are 
somewhat  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mealy  bug, 
which  can,  however,  be  readily  destroyed  by  a 
touch  of  methylated  spirit. — T. 

Epllobium    otaeordatum.— There    is 

an  unusually  good  plant  of  this  very  beautiful 
dwarf  Epilobium,  which  you  justly  call  "  rare  " 
in  your  report  of  the  last  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James 
Lotimer,  Nithbank  House,  Dumfries.  It  has 
been  established  for  some  time,  and,  like  most  of 
the  plants  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lotimer,  is  in 
the  best  of  health  and  flowering  freely.  It  is 
cultivated  on  a  low  rockery  facing  almost  south- 
west, and  quite  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A 
plant  such  as  this,  only  some  3  inches  high,  and 
bearing  a  good  number  of  its  lovely  rosy  crimson 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
summer-flowering  alpines.  It  is  figured  fairly 
well,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  specimen  would 
permit,  in  Wooster's  "  Alpine  Plants,"  but, 
unfortunately,  the  colouring  is  not  good,  and 
gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  the  exact  hue  of 
the  flowers.     This  Epilobium  is  a  native  of  the 


and  is  hence  popularly  called  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Willow  Herb.  It  prefers  a  sandy  soil,  and  its 
chief  enemy  in  this  country  seems  winter  wet 
overhead.  Although  the  plant  is  so  dwarf,  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  a  good  specimen,  such  as 
that  at  Nithbank  House,  is  quite  a  pleasure  to 
see.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  trailing,  so 
that  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  rockery. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Incarvlllea  Delavayi.— I  have  read 
with  interest  the  note  on  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  and 
venture  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  bed  of  it 
here.  The  plants  had  been  in  bloom  for  over  a  fort- 
night, and  a  large  number  of  spikes  had  been  cut 
when  this  picture  was  taken,  otherwise  the  efiect 
would  have  been  much  finer.  They  were 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
in  May,  1901,  and  have  never  had  any  protection 
even  in  the  severest  weather.  Self-sown  seedlings 
are  now  coming  up  freely  all  over  the  bed,  and 
my  only  fear  is  that  in  future  years  we  may  find 
that  this  lovely  flower  grows  too  easily. — H.  M. 
Brown  Longformac%is,  Duns,  Berwickshire. 

.  Lrlllum  phillppinense.— Although 

introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea,  this  Lilium  is  not  often  met 
with  in  cultivation.  This  is  probably  due  to  its 
resemblance  to  longiflorum,  the  bulbs  of  which 
can  be  bought  so  cheaply  and  in  such  quantities. 
For  another  thing,  it  cannot  be  grown  easily. 
Mr.  J.  Wallis  first  found  it  at  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet  in  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  July,  1871. 
The  bulb  is  not  unlike  a  small  longiflorum,  but  is 
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rather  more  pointed  at  the  top.  The  stem  grows 
to  a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet,  the  grass-like 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  5  inches  to  8  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  usually  solitary,  and  occasionally 
two  on  one  stem,  pure  white,  the  narrow  tube 
8  inches  or  9  inches  in  length,  which  for  such  a 
slender  stem  is  exceptional.  It  is  sweetly 
scented,  and  is  at  present  flowering  in  No.  4 
greenhouse,  Kew.  It  has  been  grown  in  a  rather 
moist,  warm  greenhouse.  Owing  to  the  vitality 
of  the  scales,  from  a  few  bulbs  it  is  not  difficult 
soon  to  work  up  a  stock.  A  'few  of  the  outer 
ones  can  be  removed,  or  several  of  the  bulbs 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  scales  placed  on  moist 
sand.  Small  bulblets  are  soon  produced  when 
they  can  be  dibbled  in  pans  or  potted  oflf  singly 
in  small  pots.  Only  small  leaves  like  little  blades 
of  grass  are  produced  the  first  year. — A.  O. 

Splselia  marllandlea.— Really  good 

and  handsome  plants  that  can  outvie  Gillenia 
trifoliata  as  a  waterside  plant,  and  give  us  such 
a  display  of  blossom  in  July  as  this  Spigelia  does, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  neglected  in  these  days, 
and  I  think  if  Spigelia  were  more  generally  known 
many  would  welcome  it  for  its  wonderfully  bright 
and  quaint  heads  of  blossom.  Its  popular  name 
is  ill-chosen.  Worm  Grass  is  too  bad  a  name  to 
give  a  plant  because  it  has  pink  roots.  It  makes 
a  woody-stemmed  tuft  that  may  be  likened  to 
CEnothera  fruticosa  as  regards  leafage  and  basal 
habit,  while  the  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  heads 
suggestive  of  Monarda.     These  have  long  and 
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leafage,  curious  horn-like  petal  lobes  and  yellow 
throats  suggestive  of  Chelone,  but  much  more 
attenuated,  and  they  appear  as  quaint  as  they 
are  showy.  I  find  it  thrives  well  in  a  good 
vegetable  loam,  planted  so  that  its  roots  can  find 
water  1  foot  below  the  surface,  and  that  it  prefers 
shade  from  strong  sunshine,  or  the  colours  will 
bleach  badly.  Dense  shade  it  cannot  tolerate,  nor 
the  drip  of  trees.  A  clump  or  two  of  Iris  aurea 
planted  on  the  sunny  side  will  shelter  it  sufficiently 
and  provide  an  effective  foil  to  the  crimson  tubular 
blossoms.  It  transplants  badly,  hence  pot-grown 
plants  should  be  secured  wherewith  to  start  a 
colony.  In  wet  but  not  cold  districts  it  is 
likely  to  thrive  anywhere  in  a  spongy  peat  soil 
without  a  permanent  water  supply. — G.  B.  M. 

Jaslone  Jankse.— I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  Sheep's  Bit  Scabious  from  Easternmost 
Europe  for  border  planting,  and  particularly  for 
"  blue"  borders.  It  is  the  best  plant  of  its  kind 
I  have  met.  It  makes  a  Campanula-like  tuft  of 
linear,  glossy,  crimped  leafage,  from  which  a 
pyramidal  sheaf  of  stems  arise  in  the  second 
year,  each  stem  branched  again  and  again  until 
the  whole  plant  looks  like  a  giant  Equisetum 
studded  all  over  with  a  myriad  of  small  green 
buttons.  Later  the  green  buttons  begin  to  show 
colour,  and  the  tiny  Bell-flowers  open  in  rings 
till  the  flower-heads  bristle  like  Echinops  with 
the  tiny  tubes,  so  closely  packed  that  the  popular 
name  of  Scabious  arose.  The  pyramids  vary 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  are  much  finer 
than  those  of  any  other  Jasione  I  know,  every 
branch  bearing  a  quantity  of  flowers  studded 
along  its  length.  In  the  first  year  of  growth  it 
looks  like  a  weed,  in  the  spring  following  still 
more  like  a  weed,  but  in  July  and  August  follow- 
ing it  ranks  among  the  best  plants  of  the  garden  ; 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  exceed  1  inch  in 
diameter.  It  will  grow  well  in  any  soil  not  too 
dry  in  summer,  and  is  useful  for  any  large 
rockery. — G.  B.  M. 

Malmalson    Carnations    out    of 

doors.- In  The  Garden  for  July  15  I  read 
the  two  articles  on  the  Carnation  by  "A.  H."  and 
"  E.  H.  W."  They  both  say  that  the  Malmaison 
Carnation  does  not  grow  well  outside  in  this 
country,  but  I  should  like  to  say  through  your 
paper  that  there  is  a  certain  gentleman's  residence 
in  Southport  where  Souv.  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation  does  very  well  in  the  open  all  the  year 
round.  The  ground  is  very  sandy,  and  suits  it 
well,  as  the  blooms  show.  There  are  twenty  or 
more  plants,  the  parent  one  having  been  in  the 
open  for  over  five  years. — Charles  Bell,  Wigan. 

Gardening:  at  Earl's  Court  Exhi- 
bition.— It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times  that 
at  most  of  our  outdoor  popular  places  of  resort 
horticulture  now  plays  no  mean  part  in  thf 
attractions  afibrded.  The  western  gardens  ol 
the  Naval  and  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court  this  season  well  exemplify  this  striking 
fact.  Among  a  good  selection  of  shrubs,  the 
writer  recently  noted  some  attractive  flower 
arrangements ;  the  lawns,  too,  which  are  well 
and  neatly  kept,  are  refreshing  to  the  eye  on 
hot  summer  days.  Messrs.  William  Whiteley, 
Limited,  Westbourne  Grove,  are  responsible  for 
the  excellent  furnishing  of  this  very  attractive 
spot. — Quo. 

Adenophora  Potanlnl.  —  There  are 
several  Adenophoras  or  Gland  Bell-flowers  that 
are  well  worth  growing,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
are  as  showy  as  the  best  Alpine  Campanula  when 
well  established.  A.  Fotanini,  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  exceptionally  neat  and  showy,  forming  a 
close  tuft  of  rounded  leaves,  and  producing  arching 
spikes  of  pale  blue  Bell-flowers  that  are  remark- 
able for  their  refined  and  pretty  shape.  Each 
flower  meEisures  about  1  inch  in  length  and  span, 
and  as  both  flowers  and  spikes  are  yielded  in 
quantity  a  pretty  tuft  1  foot  or  2  feet  high  is  the 
result.  The  plant  has  the  wiry  stems  of  the 
common    Harebell,  and    the    flowers    hang   at 
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intervals  of  1  inch  or  2  inches  along  the  upper 
portion.  I  like  it  better  than  any  Harebell, 
except  rotundifolia  and  pusilla,  for  draping 
the  ledge  of  a  boulder.  Drought  does  not  appear 
to  barm  the  plant,  for  its  roots  are  stout  and  of 
considerable  length  and  penetrating  power.  It 
is  very  hardy,  a  long-lived  perennial,  and  in  the 
south-west  it  may  become  shrubby  at  the  base, 
judging  by  its  habit  when  pot-grown  under  glass. 
— G.  B.  M. 

LinaPia  pallida.— The  Kenilworth  Ivy 
(Linaria  Cymbalaria)  is  so  close  to  the  Italian 
Linaria  pallida  that  many  would  regard  the  one 
as  being  but  a  form  of  the  other.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  more  important  to  note,  in  cultural 
requirements  also,  the  Kenilworth  Ivy  prefers 
an  old  wall  more  or  less  dry.  The  Italian  Toad 
Flax  prefers  a  damp  site,  and  one  cannot  do 
better  than  grow  it  where  Arenaria  balearica 
thrives.  It  makes  rapid  growth,  and  has  leaves 
and  flowers  twice  the  size  of  the  native  species, 
while  the  latter  are  coloured  palest  rosy  lavender, 
with  the  usual  yellow  throat.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant  that  one  could  use  effectively  to  cover  stone 
boulders  employed  in  water  gardening,  as  one 
would  employ  the  Moneywort,  and  once  it  has 
established  itself  and  shed  seeds  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  keeping  up  a  supply. — G.  B.  M. 

Mitpapia  eoecinea.— This,  one  of  the 

very  few  shrubby  Gesnerads  in  cultivation,  is 
just  now  flowering  freely,  and  very  attractive  it 
is  when  in  this  stage.  It  forms  a  loose-growing 
specimen  of  a  semi-scandent  character,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  small,  ovate,  deep 
green  leaves,  which  are  retained  throughout  the 
year.  The  flowers,  1  inch  or  more  in  length,  are 
of  an  inflated  tubular  shape  and  bright  scarlet  in 
colour.  Like  most  Chilian  plants,  it  succeeds 
best  with  a  liberal  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  in  the  south-west  of  England  and 
in  Ireland  it  finds  a  congenial  home,  bat  in  most 
other  parts  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  is 
necessary  to  its  well  doing.  By  the  support  of  a 
few  sticks  it  may  be  grown  in  bush  form,  or 
trained  up  a  pillar  or  support  in  the  greenhouse 
it  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  A  moist,  peaty 
soil  suits  it  best.  This  Mitraria  is  a  native  of 
Chiloe,  a  small  island  off  the  mainland  of  Chili. 
It  was  introduced  in  1848,  but  was,  I  believe, 
discovered  previous  to  that  date  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  It 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  propagate,  as  cuttings  of 
the  young-growing  shoots  strike  root  almost  as 
readily  as  those  of  a  Fuchsia. — T. 

Helensbupg°h    Rose     Show.  —  The 

thirty-first  annual  Rose  Show  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Rosarian  Society  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Helensburgh,  on  July  13.  The 
entries  in  all  classes  showed  an  increase,  the 
total  constituting  a  record  number  for  the  society. 
The  Rose  blooms  were  very  fine,  and  the  class 
for  six  glasses  or  vases  of  decorative  Roses  and 
six  glasses  or  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  was  well  con- 
tested. The  show  was  opened  by  Lady  Colquhoun 
of  Lusk  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable 
company.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  class 
for  sixty  Rose  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  and  the 
honour  of  winning  this  fell  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  who  set  up  a 
very  fine  stand  containing  a  large  number  of  new 
Roses;  Messrs.  Dioksons  and  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
made  a  good  second.  For  twenty-four  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson 
and  Sons,  Dundee,  were  first.  For  twelve 
blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  any  variety,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  first ;  and  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelve  blooms 
of  Hybrid  Teas.  In  the  classes  confined  to 
Scottish  growers,  the  honours  for  forty -eight 
blooms  of  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  went  to 
Messrs.  David  Robertson  and  Co.,  Helensburgh  ; 
those  for  thirty-six  blooms,  twenty-four  varieties, 
to  Mr.  George  Walker,  Laggary  Gardens.  Mr. 
P.  Mackenzie,  Ardenvohr  Gardens,  was  first  for 
twenty-four     blooms ;    Mr.     William    Parlane, 


Rosslea,  being  first  for  sixteen  blooms  of  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas,  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  dark  Roses,  and  twenty-four 
blooms  of  light  Roses.  Mr.  Parlane  had  the  best 
Tea  or  Noisette  bloom  (The  Bride).  The  best 
Hybrid  Rose  bloom  was  Her  Majesty,  from 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Sweet  Peas 
were  well  shown,  Mr.  A.  Hoggan,  Strathtyre, 
Busby,  being  first  for  twelve  sprays ;  Mr.  W. 
A.  Arrol,  Torwoodhill,  Row,  was  first  for  six 
specimens  of  ornamental  foliage  plants.  In  the 
classes  confined  to  Dumbartonshire  amateurs, 
Mr.  P.  M'Farquhar,  Ardencaple  Mill,  was  the 
most  successful. 

Canonble  Rose  Show.— The  annual 

Rose  show  at  Canonbie,  N.B.,  was  held  on  the 
22nd  nit.,  when  there  was  a  capital  display  of 
flowers,  although  the  numbers  might  have  been 
larger  in  the  competitive  classes.  The  quality 
was  excellent,  and  a  few  good  growers  carried  off 
almost  all  the  prizes.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  Mr.  T.  Pride,  Canonbie 
Schoolhouse,  took  the  first  prize,  the  same  award 
falling  to  Mr.  Pride  in  the  class  for  twelve  of  any 
kind.  In  the  class  for  six  of  any  kind,  Mr.  T. 
Elliot,  Marsh  Cottage,  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Kerr, 
The  Manse,  took  the  first  and  second  prizes 
respectively.  The  best  Rose  bloom  in  the  show 
came  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Elliot,  Knittyholm.  A 
fine  display  of  Roses,  not  for  competition,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Graham,  Holmwood,  Langholm,  and 
by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Son,  Limited,  Annan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


if  done  immediately  after  their  main  bloom  is 
over,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  it.  In  my 
former  garden  I  had  a  short  pathway  edged  with 
rock  plants  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
these  required  very  little  attention.  As  oppor- 
tunity offered  I  added  to  my  rockwork  edgings, 
and  in  my  new  garden  I  have  made  many  more 
additions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  your  corre- 
spondent any  further  information,  but  I  should 
suggest  his  planting  his  edgings  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  away  from  the  stones  at  first,  that  is, 
if  the  stones  are  not  broad  ones.  A  stone  tha 
thickness  of  a  brick  set  on  edge  is  quite  thick 
enough. — S.  Abnott.] 


FOETUNE'S  YELLOW  ROSE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  of 
Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  for  the  benefit  of  its 
admirers.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  raised 
some  cuttings  from  a  plant  of  it,  which  grew  up 
to  the  top  of  a  house  in  Norfolk,  facing  east, 
the  soil  clay.  This  Rose  was  believed  to  have 
been  there  for  forty  years.  My  cuttings  have 
been  planted  against  the  east  wall  of  our  house, 
in  Suffolk,  not  on  clay,  and  each  May  and  June 
for  rather  more  than  a  month  they  are  covered 
with  Roses  of  many  shades,  all  lovely,  and  very 
sweet  scented.  Some  this  year  were  a  fawn 
shade  of  yellow,  others  were  the  bright  coppery 
pink  shaded  into  yellow,  which  belong  to  this 
Rose  at  its  best.  All  who  see  it  admire  it. 
Another  plant  on  a  west  wall  is  not  so  brilliant 
in  colour. 

Dalchel  Souse,  Whitton,  Ipswich.       F.  E.  S. 


s 


EOCK  EDGINGS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

R, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Arnott, 
in  the  issue  of  the  8th  ult.,  speaks  of 
rock  edgings  as  being  so  satisfactory. 
Does  this  remark  apply  to  large  gar- 
dens only,  or  would  the  average  size 
flower  garden  be  equally  suitable  ? 
And  then  what  width  of  actual  rockery  is 
intended,  and  the  height  ?  I  am  going  to  a  house 
with  a  level  garden  through  which  a  straight 
path  runs — there  is  no  edging,  the  garden  has 
been  used  for  vegetables  only — and  if  I  make  a 
rock  edging  to  the  path  (2  feet  6  inches)  it  would 
be  necessary  to  widen  the  path  I  suppose. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  lower  the  level  as 
well.  Mr.  Arnott  says  that  certain  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  trail  on  to  the  path,  which  makes 
me  think  he  is  referring  to  a  very  large  garden 
and  a  broad  path,  where  there  would  be  no 
untidiness  apparent  as  in  a  small  place. 

A.  W.  Mason. 
[Rock  edgings  are  suitable  for  both  large  and 
small  gardens,  and  with  careful  selection  of,  and 
attention  to,  the  plants  even  a  comparatively 
narrow  pathway  can  be  edged  with  these.  A 
path  2  feet  6  inches  is  very  narrow  for  a  main 
one,  and  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  widen 
it  a  little  if  you  can  do  so.  You  could,  however, 
keep  it  at  that  width  and  have  a  rock  edging 
as  well.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  pathway 
too  deep,  as  otherwise  in  wet  weather  it  would 
become  a  receptacle  for  standing  water.  An 
edging  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  high  is  quite 
enough.  There  is  no  need  to  form  elaborate 
rockwork,  and  a  single  row  of  stones  firmly 
embedded  in  the  soil  and  only  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  borders  will  be  quite  suiEcient.  I  have 
made  edgings  with  a  double  row  of  stones  and  a 
space  between,  but  found  no  advantages  result. 
The  trailing  of  certain  plants  can  be  kept  greatly 
within  bounds  by  clipping  back  after  flowering, 
but  a  little  freedom  in  this  respect  when  space 
is  available  takes  away  from  the  stiffness  of  a 
straight  path.  Even  such  subjects  as  Aubrietias 
and  Arabises  stand  cutting  hard  back  every  year 


LEGEND     OF    THE    MOSS    ROSE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  Seeing  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  ult.   a 
poem  on  the  "  Legend  of  the  Moss  Rose,"  I  send 
you  the  legend  from  the  German,  which  I  think 
is  much  prettier  in  idea. 

The  angel  of  the  flowers  one  day 

Beneath  a  Rose  bush  sleeping  lay. 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  is  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven. 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  Hose  : 

"  0  fondest  object  of  my  care, 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair. 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  me. 

Ask  what  thou  will— 'tis  granted  thee." 

"Then,"  said  the  Rose  with  deepening  glow, 

"  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 

The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought — 

What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not? 

'Twas  but  a  moment — o'er  the  Rose 

A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws  ; 

And  robed  in  nature's  simple  weed, 

Could  there  a  flower  that  Rose  exceed  ? 

L.  S.  A. 


SPARROWS  IN  GARDENS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — The  common  sparrow  has  such  a  bad  repu- 
tation and  is  really  so  full  of  mischief  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  the  existence  of  at  least 
one  desirable  trait,  and  that  is  as  a  destroyer 
of  aphides  or  green  fly.  Dwelling  as  I  do 
within  the  London  area  the  Roses  were  badly 
attacked  by  these  insect  pests,  when  quite  an 
army  of  sparrows  made  their  appearance,  and 
going  over  every  bush  in  a  thoroughly  syste- 
matic manner  day  after  day  they  in  about  a 
week  cleared  them  altogether  of  aphides,  and 
that  without  breaking  a  single  twig.  Their  good 
offices  in  the  matter  of  these  Roses  will  need 
to  be  remembered  when  spring  comes  round, 
and  the  Crocus  and  Polyanthus  flowers  are 
scattered  on  the  ground,  for  the  sparrows  seem 
to  take  a  delight  in  mutilating  these  out  of  sheer 
mischief.  However,  having  profited  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  sparrow,  I  am  pleased  to  say  a 
word  in  its  favour,  for  as  a  rule  nothing  but 
abuse  is  levelled  at  this  cheeky  bird.  H.  P. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

KERKIA  JAPONICA. 

WHEN  writing  before  on  this  plant 
I  should  have  said  that  Loudon 
made  no  mention  of  the  double 
form  in  his  "Hortus  Britan- 
nicus."  As  my  edition  of  this 
work  was  issued  in  1850  it  is 
evident  that  neither  Loudon,  W.  H.  Baxter,  nor 
David  Wooster — who  assisted  him  in  compiling 
what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  in  the  English  language  — 
were  acquainted  with  the  double  form  at  that 
time.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  supplement,  which  I  omitted  to  consult. 
Therein  the  date  of  introduction  is  given  as  1804, 
the  single-flowered,  or  typical  form,  being  intro- 
duced in  1835.  I  do  not  possess  the  "  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,"  and  do  not  know  in 
what  year  it  was  published ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  neither  Loudon  nor  his  assistants  should 
have  been  aware  in  1850  that  the  double  form  was 
brought  into  this  country  in  1700,  that  is,  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  before  my  edition  of  the 
"HortusBritannicus"  was  issued, and  more  than  a 
century  earlier  than  the  date  of  introduction  given 
in  the  supplement.  Both  dates  cannot  be  correct, 
therefore  Loudon  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

As  "T."  truly  says,  Loudon  was  a  wonderful 
man,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  he,  even 
with  assistance,  should  have  compiled  such  a 
work  as  the  "Hortus  Brittanious"  without 
making  a  number  of  errors.  As  a  fact,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  find  one  ;  and  what  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion it  contains — the  life-history  of  the  plant  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  In  those  days  it  must  have 
cost  a  lot  of  money  for  postage  alone,  for  Loudon 
was  evidently  in  correspondence  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal botanists  and  plant  growers  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  often  wondered  that  no  one 
should  have  continued  the  work  that  Loudon 
began.  The  "Hortus  Britannious"  up  to  date 
would  be  the  most  valuable  work  of  reference 
that  the  horticultural  world  has  ever  seen.  Surely 
someone  is  worthy  to  wear  Loudon's  mantle,  and 
there  must  be  plenty  of  good  men  who  would 
give  the  necessary  assistance.  Such  a  work 
issued  in  parts  would,  I  am  convinced,  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Cannot  the  Kew  people  do  some- 
thing in  this  way  ?  J.  Oornhill. 


PHILADELPHUS  MICROPHYLLUS. 

This  charming  little  species  has  gracefully- 
arranged  flowers  on  the  thin,  wiry  branches.  To 
those  who  know  the  Philadelphuses  by  the 
common  Mock  Orange  (P.  coronarius)  only,  this 
will  come  as  a  great  contrast,  for  whereas  P. 
coronarius  forms  an  immense  bush  15  feet  or  more 
high  and  as  much  through,  with  large  leaves  and 
flowers,  P.  microphyllus  at  its  best  is  rarely  more 
than  2  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  being  barely  half 
an  inch  long,  and  the  flowers  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  found  in 
Colorado  and  other  places,  and  forms  a  mass  of 
brown  twiggy  branches,  clothed  with  tiny  greyish 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  usually  borne  singly,  but 
sometimes  two  together  from  the  points  of  short 
side  shoots.  They  are  white,  and  are  delioiously 
scented.  In  the  hands  of  the  hybridist  it  has 
proved  a  useful  subject,  for  by  crossing  it  with 
P.  coronarius  several  lovely  hybrids  have  been 
obtained,  among  which  P.  Lemoinei  and  its 
variety  ereotus  form  two  of  our  most  useful 
flowering  shrubs.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
members  of  the  genus,  it  is  of  easy  cultivation, 
thriving  well  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  lending 
itself  for  easy  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  soft  wood  in  summer.  W.  Dallimoeb. 


STYRAX   JAPONICUM. 
This  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  a 
handsome  deciduous  shrub  that  is  not  planted  so 
largely  as  it  deserves  lo  be.     It  is  practically  the 


only  member  of  the 
genus  that  can  be 
grown  almost  any- 
where, the  other 
"pecies  of  Styrax 
being  rather  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with, 
though  hardy 
enough  on  the 
whole.  The  species 
under  notice  is  an 
upright  branching 
shrub,  with  hard, 
slender  growths,  at- 
taining a  height  of 
10  feet  or  so  with 
age.  The  alternate 
leaves  are  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches 
in  length,  ovate  or 
ovate-acuminate  in 
shape,  and  turn  up- 
wards at  the  edges, 
which  are  also 
broadly  serrated. 
They  are  glabrous 
and  shining  on  both 
surfaces,  dark  green 
above  but  paler 
beneath.  The 
Bowers  appear  from 
the  middle  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  are 
borne  from  one  to 
four  in  number  on 
the  ends  of  the  short 
lateral  growths 
They  are  about  h^lf 
an  inch  across,  pure 
white,  with  golden 
anthers,  and  k<e 
borne  on  long  pen- 
dulous stems.  When 
in  full  bloom  the 
plant  is  very  distinct 
and  striking,  being 
completely  different 
to  any  other  hardy 
shrub.  The  fruii; 
appears  in  the  form 
ut  a  round,  fleshy 
berry  about  the  size 
of  a  large  Pea,  hut 
it  rarely  ripens 
thoroughly  in  this 
country.  The  plant  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood,  or  by  layering,  the  latter 
method  being  the  better.  J.  C. 

NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


THE  WHITE  FRAXINELLA  (DICTAM- 
NUS  FRAXINELLA  ALBA). 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
photograph  of  a  fine  plant  of  the  white 
Dictamnus,  which  I  planted  when  very 
small  eight  years  ago.  The  first  year 
it  had  three  spikes  of  flowers,  now  it 
has  thirty-four.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but 
every  winter  it  has  a  small  heap  of  coal  ashes 
over  the  crown.  The  flowers  and  seeds  of  this 
Dictamnus  have  a  very  sweet  smell  like  the  Ver- 
bena. A  seedling,  self-sown,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance near  the  parent  plant.  E    Watt. 


THE  WHITE  FRAXINELLA   (DICTAMNnS  FRAXINELLA  ALBA). 


plants  are  simply  planted  in  sandy  soil  on  beds 
raised  some  8  inches  or  9  inches  above  ground 
level,  and  while  the  growth  is  free  and  healthy 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
never  fail  to  set  a  fair  quantity  of  seed.  0. 
eohioides  (tauricum)  is  also  often  "worried  to 
death "  by  over  zealous  enthusiasts  in  their 
anxiety  to  provide  conditions  under  which  it  will 
survive  our  damp  winters.  But  one  of  the  finest 
masses  I  ever  saw  was  growing  on  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  border  in  stiff,  clayey  loam.  The  mass 
was  3  feet  across,  and  although  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  were  not  produced  with  any 
remarkable  freedom,  yet  the  plant  made  vigorous 
growth  yearly  until  an  attempt  was  made  to 
transplant  it,  which  proved  fatal  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  growths. 


ONOSMA  ALBO-ROSEUM. 
While  this  rare  and  choice  plant  is,  as  Mr. 
Arnoit  justly  says  on  page  355,  somewhat 
difficult  to  grow  successfully,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  disappointment  is  brought  about  by 
undue  coddling.  Here,  at  Ness,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  healthy  clumps  about  2  feet  in 
diameter.     No  special  preparation  is  made.     The 


CIMICIFUGA   RACEMOSA. 

There  has  been  this  season  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  of  this  North  American  plant  in  bloom 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Davidson,  Summer- 
ville,  Dumfries.  It  is  quite  8  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  had  a  large  number  of  its  handsome 
spikes  of  flowers,  reaching  to  a  height  of  more 
than  7  feet.  Even  in  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  such  as  that  at  Summerville,  it  was  the 
noblest  plant  in  the  garden.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  this  Cimicifuga  in  gardens.  It  is  frequently 
called   C.   serpentaria,  and  those  who  wish  to 
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obtain  the  same  plant 
from  nurseries  have 
frequently  some  ditfi- 
oulty  in  securing  the 
one  they  desire.  C. 
raoemosa  is  the  moat 
striking  of  all  the  Cimi- 
oifugaa,  with  its  twisted 
and  drooping  spikes  of 
rather  creamy  white 
flowers,  this  twisting 
and  drooping  of  the 
branched  spikes  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the 
others  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a 
plant  which  is  quite 
easy  to  cultivate  in  any 
ordinary  border,  but  its 
exceptional  beauty  this 
season  seems  to  point 
to  its  having  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  dry  position, 
the  rainfall  in  this 
district  havisg  been 
abnormally  small  for 
months.  Although  a 
native  of  woods,  it  does 

not  seem  to  object  to  full  sun  in  this  country. 
The  popular  names  of  C.  raoemosa  in  the  United 
States  are  Black  Snakeroot  and  Black  Cohosh. 

S.  Arnott. 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries.,  Scotland. 


THE  ROSE  NURSERIES  OF 
BRITAIN. 


II.— MESSRS 


COOLING    AND    SON, 
BATH. 

ROSES  grow  wonderfully  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bitn  ;  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  country  is  so  well  suited 
to  gardening  that  it  seems  almost 
^  impossible  not  to  be  successful  with 
them.  At  least  such  is  the  impres- 
sion that  is  likely  to  be  conveyed  to  one  after  see- 
ing the  glorious  masses  of  Roses  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son.  The  long  walk  in  the 
lower  nursery,  bordered  by  large  bushes  and 
pillars  of  climbing  Roses,  and  here  and  there 
spanned  hy  a  rustic  arch  wreathed  with  the  snow- 
white  liowcr  bunches  of  Mme.  d'Arblay,  or 
some  other  equally  free-flowering  variety,  is  a 
lovely  sight  lu  Rose  time — a  picture  that  neither 
words  nor  black  and  white  illustrations  can  do 
justice  to.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  many 
climbing  and  rambling  Roses  to  be  seen  here  is 
Hel^ne.  It  has  clambered  over  pillars  and  poles, 
over  arches,  and  has  developed  into  large  un- 
trained sptcimens,  and  ineaohcasegives  prodigally 
ot  its  pink  semi-double  yellow-eyed  flowers, 
charming  iudividually,  and  most  effective  in  the 
mass.  Few  of  the  free-growing  Roses  can  excel 
Heleue  lor  delicate  and  attractive  colouring  and 
grace.  Mme.  d'Arblay  almost  rivals  the  old 
multifloia  in  its  rampant  vigour,  and  the  two 
serve  well  to  show  what  extraordinary  growth 
some  of  thtse  rambling  Roses  will  make,  and  the 
fine  specimens  they  will  develop  into  if  left  undis- 
turbed in  suitable  soil  amid  congenial  surround- 
ings. Crimson  Rambler,  of  course,  is  here  in 
quantity.  Is  there  any  garden,  let  alone  nursery, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found  ?  No  other  Rose  pro- 
vides such  a  harmony  of  rich  colouring  in  foliage 
and  flower,  the  bright  green  of  the  leaves  makes 
an  admirable  setting  for  the  brilliant  crimson 
blossoms. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  a  very  pleasing  climbing 
Rose,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  seems  to 
grow  particulaily  well.  We  saw  some  splendid 
plants  of  it  in  Messrs.  Cooling's  nursery,  as  well  as 
in  other  gardens  in  the  district.  It  has  not  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  Cri-'won  Rambler  (one  of  its 
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parents),  but  the  brick-red  flower  sprays  are 
of  an  attractive  and  somewhat  unusual  shade, 
and  once  the  plant  is  established  they  are  most 
freely  produced.  Our  experience  of  this  Rose 
is  that  it  takes  some  time  to  become  estab- 
lished, but  then  its  vigour  and  freedom  of  flower- 
ing leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Claire  Jacquier, 
Leuchtstern,  Psyche,  Mme.  Carrifere,  and  other 
climbing  Roses  are  here  seen  at  their  best. 

Messrs.  Cooling  make  a  feature  of  wichuraiana 
hybrids  ;  nothing  can  well  be  more  beautiful  or 
more   uncommon    than    some    of     the    best    of 


these,  either  trained 
over  arches  or  as  weep- 
ing pillar  Roses  or  as 
weeping  standards. 
Their  slender,  graceful, 
and  semi-pendent  habit 
of  growth  renders  them 
especially  suitable  for 
the  weeping  standard 
form,  and  they  make 
delightfully  natural 
pillar  Roses  also  if  the 
growths  are  loosely 
trained  and  allowed  to 
hang  down.  Alberio 
Barbier,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  wichuraiana 
hybrids,  was  shown 
growing  over  an  arch 
in  a  recent  issue  of 
Thb  Gardek.  We  saw 
some  grand  masses  of 
the  Musk  Rose  and  of 
various  Briars.  What 
a  pity  the  flowers  are  so 
fleeting  is  the  thought 
immediately  suggested. 
Messrs.  Cooling  grow 
many  thousands  of  bush  and  standard  Roses 
in  their  nursery  higher  up  the  hill,  and  a 
few  days  ago  these  were  finely  in  flower.  It 
is  needless  to  mention  the  varieties,  for  practi- 
cally all  that  are  worth  growing  were  to  be 
seen.  Many  new  ones  also  were  being  tried, 
and  these,  after  being  thoroughly  tested,  will 
be  either  retained  or  rejected  according  to 
their  merits.  Full  particulars  of  their  Roses 
will  be  found  in  Messrs.  Cooling's  Rose  guide, 
but  we  must  just  mention  Cooling's  Crimson 
Redder,  one  of  the  most  handsome  garden  Roses. 
In  fact,  garden  Roses  are  a  feature  in  these  Rose 
nurseries,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  displays 
at  various  flower  shows  throughout  the  country 
will  remember  the  beautiful  bunches  of  these 
free-growing  Roses  that  Messrs.  Cooling  never 
fail  to  exhibit. 
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ROSE   HELENE  AS   A    WEEPING   STANDARD   IN 
MESSRS.  cooling's   NURSERY   AT   BATH. 


WORKERS    AMONG    THE 
FLOWERS. 

MR.    C.    E.    SHEA. 

NE  of  tlie  most  enthusiastic  of 
horticulturists  is  Mr.  C.  E  Shea, 
the  president  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  an  office  he  has 
filled  since  the  death  of  Dean 
Hole  with  great  ability  and 
tact.  We  have  met  Mr.  Shea  on  many 
occasions,  and  vdll  ever  remember  a  day, 
years  ago,  spent  among  the  Chrysanthemums 
at  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  where  he  has 
resided  for  thirty- four  years.  The  gardens 
have  a  quaint  Old  English  charm,  and  contain 
an  excellent  collection  of  fruit  trees  and 
Roses.  The  first  flower  which  gained  the 
i  affection  of  Mr.  Shea  was  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Not  only  were  flowers  grown  for  the 
decoration  of  the  home,  but  for  exhibition 
also,  the  forty-eight  blooms  of  Japanese 
I  varieties  which  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
annual  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  being  among  the  most  memorable 
ever  displayed  there.  The  writer  remembers 
the  incident,  and  on  another  occasion  Mr. 
Shea  was  first  also  at  the  same  exhibition. 
Indeed,  it  would  require  a  long  list  to 
chronicle  all  the  successes  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  Foots  Cray  during  those  years.  _ 

Resting  content  with  many  victories  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  field,  this  earnest 
amateur  gardener  turned  his  attention  to  the 
problem    of    creating    English-raised    new 
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varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  who  achieved  success.  At 
that  time  new  Chrysanthemums  came  chiefly 
from  abroad,  but  the  advent  of  such  varieties 
as  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  and  Miss  Elsie 
Teeihmann,  both  Mr.  Shea's  seedlings, 
encouraged  other  growers  to  raise  new  forms. 

Eose  exhibiting  then  became  Mr.  Shea's 
delight,  and  again  many  prizes  were  won 
with  the  almost  faultless  flowers  from  Foots 
Cray,  but  the  striving  for  the  mastery  in 
the  exhibition  has  given  way  to  the  more 
restful  pursuit  of  growing  Roses  for  garden 
decoration. 

Mr.  Shea  succeeded  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
M.P.,  as  president  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  which  office  he  still  holds, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
We  hope  this  diligent  horticulturist  will  long 
be  spared  to  continue  his 
beneficent  work  among  the 
flowers  and  take  an  active  part 
in  horticultural  organisations. 


Liliuin  Krameri  above  alluded  to  was  also  well 
shown,  its  pretty  blossoms  being  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  species.  It  is,  however,  adifBcult 
Lily  to  keep  in  health  ;  in  fact,  a  supply  is  kept 
up  only  by  continual  importations.  These  last 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  golden- 
rayed  Lily  (L.  auratum),  which  is  indispensable 
in  a  group  of  Lilies  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  Nankeen  Lily  (L.  testaceum  or  excelsum), 
whose  origin  is  doubtful,  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  stately  members  of  the  entire 
family.  A  notable  feature  of  this  Lily,  especially 
when  planted  out  of  doors,  is  the  graceful  manner 
in  which  the  prettily  reflexed  nankeen-tinted 
blossoms  are  poised  on  the  long,  wand-like 
stems.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  and  L.  chalce- 
donioum,  and  certainly  its  appearance  and 
general  behaviour  would  tend  to  bear  out  that 
theory. 

The  bright  sealing-wax-like  flowers  of  the  last- 
named  (L.  chalcedonicum)  were  conspicuous  by 
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LILIES  AT  THE  CHELSEA 

SHOW. 

A   S  might  be  expected,  the 
/\  magnificent  group  of 

/  %  hardy  flowers 
/  %  arranged  by  Messrs. 
/  1l  nWallace  of  Colchester 
l_|at  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  contained  examples  of  so 
many  beautiful  Lilies  that  it 
served  admirably  to  illustrate  the 
great  wealth  of  flowers  which  in 
that  genus  alone  can  be  obtained 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Repre- 
seotatives  of  all  the  difi'erent 
groups  into  which  the  genus 
Lilium  is  divided  were  noted,  and 
the  distinctive  features  of  each 
could  be  readily  compared. 
Though  so  universally  met  with, 
even  on  costermongers'  barrows 
in  the  streets  of  London,  the 
delightful  silvery  trumpets  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  are  always 
admired,  and  such  a  group  as 
that  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Wallace,  which  embraced  the 
finest  forms,  served  well  to  illus- 
trate the  superiority  of  the 
modern  kinds,  grown  principally 
in  Japan  and  Bermuda,  over  the 
typical  L.  longiflorum  sent  here 
by  the  Dutch,  when  our  only 
supply  wasobtained  from  Holland. 
Of  other  trumpet  Lilies  there  was 
a  particularly  fine  group  of  Lilium 
Brownii,  and  also  of  the  allied  L.  japonicum 
colcheaterense.  Between  these  two  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  has  at  difi'erent  times  raged,  but 
concerning  their  distinctness  from  each  other  no 
unbiassed  person  could  for  one  moment  entertain 
any  doubt.  Still,  I  must  protest  against  the 
botanical  nomenclature  of  the  two,  for  while  L. 
Brownii  is  allowed  to  stand  as  a  distinct  species, 
the  other  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  L.  japonicum 
(Krameri  of  gardens).  The  Lily  bearing  the  name 
of  L.  japonicum  colcheaterense  is  also  known  as 
L.  odorum,  and  if  priority  of  nomenclature  counts 
for  anything  this  last  should,  I  think,  be  still 
retained.  At  all  events  they  are  two  beautiful 
trumpet  Lilies,  and  there  are  not  many  gardens 
where  a  place  might  not  be  found  for  both  of  them. 


being  of  a  soft  yellow  colour  ;  in  fact,  the  tint  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  exceedingly  graceful 
but  rare  Lilium  Leichtlini.  That  pretty  member 
of  the  Turk's  Cap  family,  L.  Hansoni,  was  very 
attractive,  the  soft  yellow  petals,  as  thick  as  if 
cut  out  of  wax,  being  totally  unlike  those  of  any 
other  Lily.  As  a  rule  the  members  of  the 
Martagon  or  Turk's  Cap  group  are  not  very 
amenable  to  pot  culture,  but  this  can  be  depended 
upon  under  that  mode  of  treatment.  The  yellow- 
flowered  L.  canadense  flavum,  the  red-flowered 
form  (rubrum),  and  the  allied  L.  Grayi,  whose 
flowers  are  even  deeper  coloured  than  those  of 
the  last-named,  were  all  well  shown,  and  of  other 
Lilies  with  rhizomatous  bulbs  the  Panther  Lily 
(L.  pardalinum)  was  freely  represented.  A 
new  variety  (johnsoni)  in  Messrs.  Wallace's 
collection  was  distinct,  owing  principally  to  its 
richness  of  colour.  It  was  obtained  from  British 
Colombia,  but  is  at  present  rare.  The  members 
of  the  Isolirion  group,  of  which  the  old  Orange 
Lily  (Lilium  croceum)  furnishes  a  good  example, 
are  nearly  over  by  the  middle  of 
July,  but  a  form  of  L.  elegans, 
known  as  Orange  Queen,  was 
very  fine.  v 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  number  of  Lilies  seen  during 
a  walk  round  the  tents,  for 
represented  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  were  L.  giganteum, 
L.  croceum,  L.  bloomerianum 
and  its  variety  magnificum,  L. 
speciosum,  L.  superbum,  L. 
tigrinum,  L  elegans,  L.  Mar- 
tagon, and  L.  umbellatum.  An 
extremely  pretty  and  interesting 
Lily  of  Mr.  Burbank's  raising 
was  noted  in  Messrs.  Wallace's 
group.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  L. 
pardalinum  and  L  Humboldti, 
the  plant,  in  habit,  foliage,  and 
flower,  being  about  midway 
between  the  two.  The  major 
portion  of  the  flower  is  a  soft 
salmon-red,  a  very  pleasing  tint. 
When  established,  this  Lily  will 
no  doubt  be  very  fine.       H.  P. 


T 
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their  colour,  and  in  proximity  to  the  ordinary 
form  the  variety  maculatum  were  very  noticeable. 
This  is  altogether  a  larger  and  bolder  grower  than 
the  type,  and  though  believed  to  be  known  in 
in  Parkinson's  day,  it  is  even  now  very  rare. 
The  scarlet  Turk's  Cap,  as  L.  chalcedonicum  is 
popularly  termed,  is  one  of  those  Lilies  that 
succeeds  best  in  a  moderately  heavy  loam,  and 
once  established  it  resents  disturbance  at  the 
roots.  The  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  was,  as 
might  be  supposed,  met  with  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  but  it  is  such  a  charming  flower  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  overdone. 

Lilium  Henryi  was  strongly  represented,  several 
groups  of  it  being  noted.     One  example  was  con-  j 
spionous  from    the  rest  owing  to    the  flowers  | 
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NOTES  FROM  A  SUSSEX 

HEATH   GARDEN. 

HOUGH  the  full  glory 
of  the  Heaths  has  yet 
to  come,  many  of  the 
most  charming  kinds 
are  already  in  flower. 
Erica  australis  faded 
with  the  spring,  having  continued 
in  bloom  fully  five  weeks.    Before 
its  flowers  had  changed  to  russet 
brown  the  Irish  Heaths  had  made 
new  growths  several  inches  long, 
terminated  by  an  erect  raceme  of 
pendent  urn-shaped  bells  ;   these 
opening  slowly,  lasted  in  full  beauty  for  about 
six  weeks,  but  as  growth  goes  on  until  autumn 
other  racemes,  more  sparingly  produced,  continue 
the  display.   Menziesia  polifolia  is  a  noble  Heath, 
and  forms,  when  allowed   suifieient  apace,  fine 
large  masses.     A  small  plant  purchased  in  1895 
now  measures  10  feet  across.      M.  p.  alba  is  a 
3;reat  favourite  with  visitors,   its  bright  green 
toliage  and  pure  white  flowers  attracting  much 
ittention.     Unfortunately  for  its  value  as  a  cut 
lower,  the  bells  soon  fall  off  when  handled  or 
packed.     The  erect-growing  M.  p.  atropurpurea 
bears  its  rich   rosy   purple    flowers  on    darker 
items  and  foliage  than  the  type.      As  an   odd 
mixture,  M.  p.  bioolor  is  unique,  purple,  white, 
parti-coloured,    striped,   and   delicately  flushed 
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blossoms  may  be  picked  from  the  same  plant. 
At  the  present  time  (June  28)  there  is  no 
finer  Heath  in  flower  than  E.  cinerea  rubra.  Its 
rosy  crimson  flowers  in  fading  assume  an  almost 
blood-red  tint.  It  is  the  earliest  variety  of  the 
species,  opening  quite  four  weeks  before  E.  c. 
alba  minor,  a  small  pure  white  variety,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  E.  c.  major  and  E.  c.  pallida, 
the  latter  having  flowers  of  a  purplish  white. 

Among  other  plants  which  have  been  used  to 
give  variety  and  emphasise  the  elevated  portions 
is  Rhododendron  myrtifolium  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
fastidious,  growing  freely  in  turfy  loam.  A 
handsome  plant  at  any  time,  it  is  especially  so 
when  covered  in  May  or  early  June  with  its  rosy 
pink  flowers.  A  beautiful  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  it  among  the  sage  green  Erica  tetralix, 
which  opens  its  flowers  slightly  later.  The  slender 
but  tough  growth  of  the  latter  was  at  one  time 
much  used  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms  for  the  cottage  housewife,  hut 
although  still  sold  the  demand  is  much  less  than 
formerly.  The  white  form — E.  t.  alba— is  very 
pretty,  but  the  flowers,  unlike  those  of  E  t.  rosea, 
which  turn  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  rose,  are 
not  improved  by  age.  An  easy  way  to  propagate 
E.  tetralix  and  E  oinereais  to  mulch  deeply  with 
peaty  leaf-mould,  into  which  the  numerous  stems 
root  readily  in  summer,  and  form  nice  plants  when 
divided  and  replanted  rather  deeply  in  autumn  ; 
E.  ciliaris  is  amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 
The  Whortleberry  (Vacoiniuni  Myrtillus),  having 
shed  its  pink  flowers  in  April,  has  now  in  their 
place  fruit  of  a  deepening  purple. 

Erica  stricta  is  flowering  very  freely  this  year, 
its  tall,  rather  erect,  growth  is  now  covered  with 
dull  pink  flowers.  This  is  a  capital  hardy  strong- 
growing  Heath,  useful  for  planting  on  the  summit 
of  a  bank  as  a  shelter  to  the  more  tender  varieties 
below.  Planted  in  peat  among  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, the  little  Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia  seems 
quite  at  home,  and  produces  its  not  very  con- 
spicuous soft  pink  flowers  at  the  apex  of  its 
strongest  growths.  The  recent  rains  have 
assisted   the  Callunas  to   make  a  free  growth, 


and  three  varieties  have  flowers  already  ex- 
panded, viz.,  C.  V.  Searlii,  C.  v.  tenuifolia, 
and  C.  V.  stricta.  The  first,  although  of 
rather  thin  growth,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
earliness  ;  the  second,  of  dwarf  attenuated  habit, 
has  exceptionally  large  flowers  of  bright  purple ; 
and  the  last  is,  as  its  name  implies,  restricted  in 
growth,  and  of  a  peculiar  flattened  appearance. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  notable  summer 
flowering  sorts,  but  many  others  are  giving 
signs  of  a  display  later  on.  J.  Comber. 

The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


I.— THE     GARDENS     OF 
WARLEY    PLACE. 

BOTANISTS,  gardeners,  and  artists 
look  to  the  celebrated  gardens  at 
Warley  as  to  a  place  of  willing 
I  pilgrimage.  These  gardens  have 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
climate,  and  though  only  twenty- 
four  miles  from  London,  are  completely  free 
from  its  foul  fogs  and  smoke.  The  soil  is 
good  and  the  temperature  mild.  Here, 
sheltered  by  the  Evergreen  Oaks  and  the 
Spanish  Chestnuts  planted  by  John  Evelyn,* 
and  admirably  grown,  are  plants  from  the 
Cape,  from  Japan  and  China,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Australia  ;  and,  side  by 
side  with  these,  those  of  the  high  Alps  and 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  In  spring 
the  lawns  are  beautiful  with  the  early 
flowers  —  Crocus,  Galanthus,  Leucojum, 
Eranthis,  and  above  all  Narcissus  ;  all  well 
grouped  about  the  grass  and  forming  wonder- 
ful pictures.  Groups  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
picturesque  scenes  of  natural  beauty  care- 
fully designed,  points  of  view  delightfully 
arranged,  flash  upon  the  beholder  and  compel 
his  admiration. 
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These  gardens,  for  there  are  several,  now 
rendered  famous  by  the  work  of  Miss  Willmott, 
are  among  the  most  important  that  any 
botanist,  whose  special  study  is  hardy  plants, 
can  wish  to  see.  La  Mortola  on  the  Ligurian 
coast,  Wisley  in  Surrey,  the  gardens  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  at  Edge  Hall  in  Cheshire, 
and  of  Mr.  Gumbleton  at  Queenstown  in 
Ireland,  the  botanic  gardens  of  Kew  and 
Edinburgh  are  the  only  ones  that  for  compre- 
hensive wealth  of  plants  can  be  compared 
vpith  Warley,  only,  perhaps,  excepting  Mr. 
Crisp's  beautiful  place  at  Henley-on-Thames, 
where  the  alpine  garden  is  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  saw.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  remarkable  beauty,  both  as  rockwork  and 
garden  landscape.  The  collection  of  plants  is 
also  a  very  good  one.  The  collections  are  so 
important  that  a  botanist  may  spend  several 
days  among  them,  noting  and  observing,  and 
even  then  scarcely  come  to  an  end  of  the 
material  for  study. 

Not  only  is  Miss  Willmott  a  botanist  of 
distinctiont  and  a  consummate  gardener,  but 
a  garden-artist  as  well.  She  plants,  not  by 
set  rules,  but  by  the  guidance  of  her  own 
taste  and  inclination.  One  feels  that  there 
is  no  striving  for  meretricious  eflfect,  but  only 
for  the  right  use  and  reasonable  display,  in 
accordance  with  its  natural  affinities,  of  each 
of  the  species  represented.  It  is  just  this 
artistic  quality  that  so  greatly  impressed  me, 
for  it  seemed  to  give  the  collections  their 
truest  value. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  place  was 
worthy  of  the  work.  The  Warley  property 
stands  high  on  hilly  ground,  with  wide  views 
over  wood  and  valley.  The  house  is  of  a 
refined  manorial  type  of  some  importance 
and  antiquity.  Its  walls  are  well  furnished 
with  climbing  plants.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  extremely  well-planted  park, 
containing  handsome  old  Oaks 
with  hollow  trunks.  Cedars,  and 
several  natural  ponds  that  have 
the  effect  of  little  lakes.  Look- 
ing many  ways  are  pleasant 
views,  and  gentle  slopes  lead 
down  to  the  vallev. 

It  was  well  planted  in  the 
old  days,  and  the  older  work 
has  been  adequately  maintained. 
But  something  was  wanting-  ■ 
the  brightest  life  of  vegetation 
— and  it  is  just  this  living 
beauty,  in  all  its  warmth  and 
intensity,  that  the  mistress  of 
Warley  has  so  lavishly  added 
to  its  other  attractions. 

From  earliest  spring  the  wide 
lawns  become  carpeted  with 
myriads  of  flowers.  Large 
groups  of  Crocus,  Galanthus, 
and  Leucojum  spring  out  of 
the  grass,  and  astonishing 
quantities  of  many  kinds  of 
Daffodil.  The  groups  fall  into 
fine  masses,  forming  pictures  of 
remarkable  beauty. 

The  genus  Narcissus  is  above 
all  at  home  at  Warley,  where 
large  areas  of  ground  are  devoted 

*  Warley  formerly  belonged  to  Evelyn, 
who  laid  out  the  garden  and  planted  the 
park. 

t  Miss  Willmott  is  engaged  on  several 
works,  in  collaboration  with  botanists 
and  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  Those 
on  the  genus  Rosa,  as  well  as  those  on 
Iris,  Narcissus,  <&c.,  are  in  course  p|  iqosb 
careful  preparation, 
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to  it.  There  are  several  spaces  of  trial 
ground  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species  and  varieties  of  this  flower,  so  popular 
in  England,  and  so  often  honoured  by  awards 
at  horticultural  meetings.  Miss  Willmptt 
grows  over  six  hundred  species  and  varieties. 
Every  year  the  gardens  at  Warley  extend  ; 
even  the  large  kitchen  garden  has  become  a 
trial  ground.  Here  is  a  collection  of  Tulips, 
especially  of  the  species,  among  which  are 
seen  the  types  of  those  that  are  natives  of 
Savoie  and  several  new  Eastern  species.  Here 
also  are  many  kinds  of  Iris,  Delphinium,  and 
Phlox,  and,  above  all,  the  vast  collection  of 
plants  of  the  late  Dr.  Jordan,  botanist  of 
Lyons.  He  had  got  together,  for  purposes 
of  special  study,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
plants  in  all  their  natural 
forms.  These  collections  were 
acquired  by  Miss  Willmott,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  being 
sent  over  to  Warley,  where 
they  occupy  a  large  space  of 
ground.  The  collection  is  of 
great  scientific  value,  offering 
a  wide  field  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  fixity  of  spe- 
cies, this  study  having  been 
the  chief  object  of  Dr.  Jordan's 
investigations. 

H.   COEREVON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


thought  desirable  a  growth  or  two  could  be 
led  up  still  higher  and  in  time  droop  down, 
which  would  give  novelty  and  charm  to  the 
hedge. 

Then  a  hedge  of  Crimson  Rambler  and 
F61icit6  Perpetue  planted  alternately  would 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  another  of 
Waltham  Rambler  or  Blush  Rambler, 
another  of  Electra,  another  of  Una  (the 
earliest  to  bloom),  followed  by  The  Lion,  and 
another  of  Wallflower.  Psyche  and  Ruby 
Queen  blossom  together,  and  would  make  a 
charming  hedge,  and,  of  course,  Aglaia 
would  be  wanted.  Conrad  F.  Meyer  would 
make  a  wall  of  sturdy  growths  ;  the  reddish 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  almost  as  beautiful  as 
the  silvery  pink  blossoms.    Majestic  hedges 
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RAMBLER    ROSES 
HEDGES. 

NO  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of 
planting  Rambler 
Roses  as  hedge 
plants,  even 
though  not  bor- 
dering the  Rose  garden.  Who 
will  say  a  hedge  of  these  beau- 
tiful Roses  does  not  possess  a 
greater  charm  and  give  more 
satisfaction  than  the  formal 
clipped  Privet  hedge?  And 
a  little  cultural  skill  will  keep 
them  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour.  Prepare  the  ground  by 
trenching  two  spits  deep,  and 
incorporate  farmyard  manure 
liberally.  Planting  may  be 
done  either  in  autumn  or 
spring.  Cut  back  the  plants 
the  first  year  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  ground.  This  in  the 
end  makes  the  best  hedge.  A 
wire  or  two  stretched  to  Oak 
posts  would  enable  one  to  tie 
the  growths  in  a  little  more 
regularly,  although  with  some  sorts  which 
grow  erect  this  is  not  really  necessary. 
Set  the  plants  in  a  single  row  Sj  feet 
apart.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  a  week"  after 
planting,  and  again  later  on  if  needful. 
Many  Rose  plants  are  lost  annually  from 
neglect  of  this  simple  precaution.  For 
bordering  the  Tea  Rose  garden  hedges  of  the 
wichuraiana  Roses  are  in  good  taste.  These, 
if  allowed  to  grow  about  5  feet  to  6  feet  high 
and  then  droop  over,  make  a  very  graceful 
hedge.  Dorothy  Perkins,  Gardenia,  Jersey 
Beauty,  Alberic  Barbier,  Pink  Pearl,  Rene 
Andre,  Paul  Transon,  Elise  Robichon,  <&c., 
treated  in  this  way  are  delightful,  and  if 


distinct  hybrid  between  a  Briar  and  a  Tea  Rose, 
but,  unlike  Una,  the  beautiful  early-flowering 
Hybrid  Briar,  this  variety  partakes  more  of  the 
Tea  nature  than  it  does  of  the  Briar.  It  grows 
as  freely  as  Gustave  R^gis  and  such  like  Roses, 
and  would  make  a  lovely  pillar  or  free  bush. 
The  blossoms  are  quite  3J  inches  across,  and  are 
of  a  lovely  pink  and  yellow  shade,  the  latter 
colour  predominating.  A  trio  of  beauties  would 
be  Morgenroth,  a  perpetual-flowering  Carmine 
Pillar,  only  much  less  vigorous,  as  a  centre,  then 
a  circle  of  Gottfreid  Keller,  and  an  outer  circle  of 
Bardou  Job. 

Most  attractive  groups  could  be  made   with 
Roses  of  a  similar  type,  such  as  the  three  named 
above,  and  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  plant- 
ing such  Roses,  as  they  are  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  masses  of  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  Rose  garden. 
Should     additional     variety     be 
desired,  there    are   several  more 
perpetual  single  Tea  Roses,  such 
as    Irish    Beauty,     Irish    Glory, 
Engineer,   and    Irish    Harmony. 
A  few  of   them  budded  on   half 
standards,  and  interspersed  over 
a  large  bed,  would  add  an  addi- 
tional    charm    to    a    group    of 
interesting  Roses.  R. 


OROUPING  or  LILIES   IN   MISS   WILLMOTT'S   GARDEN. 

are  made  with  the  glorious  Penzance  Briars 
and  Carmine  Pillar,  only  they  are  very  early 
flowering,  and  should  be  planted  where  the 
old-fashioned  early  Roses  abound.  Rugosa 
Roses  may  be  mixed  very  advantageously 
for  hedge  work.  The  type  R.  rugosa  is  not 
a  desirable  Rose  for  the  garden,  but  is  excel- 
lent in  a  wild  garden  or  wood.  P. 

ROSE  GOTTFREID  KELLER. 
This  is  a  charming  single  Rose,  and  one  that 
should  be  freely  planted.  To  describe  it  as  an 
improved  Lady  Penzance  would  not  be  far  wrong, 
but  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  a  per- 
petual bloower.     It  shoiYS  eyidences  of  being  a 


ROSE  LADY  WATERLOW. 
Few  of  the  recent  additions  to 
climbing  Roses  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  this,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  by  those 
who  know  the  Rose.  It  is  one 
of  those  beautiful  semi-double 
sorts  that  never  seem  to  lose  their 
beauty,  for,  even  when  full- 
blown, the  dainty  colouring  and 
scalloped  edges  to  the  petals  are 
great  attractions.  The  colour  is 
a  mixture  of  apple- blossom  pink, 
cream,  and  blush.  The  buds 
before  they  open  are  very  hand- 
some and  the  growth  is  strong, 
making  it  a  useful  variety  for 
pillar  or  wall,  and  as  a  free  bush 
it  will  be  very  fine.  p. 

ROSE  CLIMBING  CECILE 

BRUNNER. 
A    PBBFEOT    Rose    in   miniature 
is  the  bloom  of  Cecile  Brunner. 
In  tint  and  form  it  reminds  one 
of  a  diminutive  production  of  a 
perfect    Augustine    Guinoisseau. 
This  comparatively  old  variety  is 
well  known,  and  is  extensively 
grown,     forming   grand     bushes. 
Now  we   have   a   climbing   form 
which    bids    fair    to    achieve    a 
wide   popularity.      On  one  year 
old  plants    the  shoots  attain  a 
height  of  some  4  feet,  and  flower 
most  profusely.     What  they  will 
do  with  age  can  only  be  imagined, 
but  I  anticipate  seeing  some  very 
beautiful  pillars  of  this  Rose  in 
the    near  future.      Being    perpetual    flowering, 
another  splendid  novelty  is  added  to  the  gradu- 
ally growing  group  of  autumn-flowering  Ramblers. 
This  Rose  will  make  a  good  companion  to  Alister 
Stella  Gray  for  growing  on  pillars  about  5  feet 
high.    Plant  them  alternately  in  a  large  bed  with 
a  front  row  of  Eugenie  Lamesch,  and  a  charming 
bed  will  be  the  result.  p, 

THE  LION  RAMBLER. 
This  is  a  charming  companion  to  Carmine  Pillar, 
but  is  a  much  prettier  Rose,  having  an  almost 
clear  white  centre.  It  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
and  well  adapted  for  growing  over  a  stump  or 
pergola.  Its  season  is  later  than  Carmine  Pillar, 
and  the  flowers  are  brighter.         G.  Bukrows. 
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HOW  TO   1.AYER  CABNATIONS, 


C BRING  CARNATIONS.  —  We  have 
lattly  published  several  notes  about 
layering  Carnations,  so  that  now  we 
will  briefly  refer  to  the  most  important 
points  only.  One  essential  item  is  to 
have  the  growths  fully  exposed  to  sun 
and  air.  Do  not  let  other  things  encroach  upon 
them  and  overcrowd  them.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  Carnation  growths  will 
be  soft  and  spindling,  and 
there  is  then  little  hope  of 
rooting  them.  All  experi- 
enced growers  admit  that 
there  is  no  better  means  of 
getting  the  growths  well 
ripened  than  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  When  the 
plants  have  finished  flower- 
ing, cut  down  the  stems, 
and  give  the  old  plants  a 
good  watering  before  com- 
mencing to  layer.  To  pre- 
pare the  shoots  for  layering, 
remove  the  lowest  leaves 
and  shorten  the  ends  of 
the  others.  Then  with  a 
pointed  stick  remove  about 
2  inches  of  the  surface  soil 
around  the  plant  beneath 
the  young  shoots,  and  fill  with  fine  sandy 
soil.  Plenty  of  sand  is  necessary,  for  it  en- 
courages rooting.  Then  take  the  shoot  to  be 
layered,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  a 
joint.  A  tongue  is  thus  formed,  as  is  well  shown 
In  the  illustracioQ.  In  making  this  cut  through 
the  joint,  it  is  better  to  pierce  the  middle  of  the 
shoot  and  then  draw  the  penknife  down  through 
the  joint,  thus  making  the  slit.  Then  press  the 
layer  very  gently,  though  firmly,  into  the  soil, 
and  fasten  it  down,  as  shown,  by  means  of  a  peg. 
Take  care  that  the  layered  shoat  is  well  covered 
with  soil ;  put  some  over  it  if  necessary.  It  is 
all  important  to  keep  the  air  from  the  layer.  If 
this  work  is  done  at  the  end  of  July  or  early 
August  the  layer  may  be  expected  to  root  in  five 
weeks.  Keep  them  moist  during  hot,  dry  weather, 
but  do  not,  of  course,  saturate  them.  The  soil 
should  be  sprinkled  through  a  fine  rose  watering- 
can.  When  the  layers  are  well  rooted  they  may 
either  be  potted  up  and  put  in  a  frame  for  the 
winter,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  prepared 
border.  They  may  also  be  allowed  to  remain 
where  they  were  layered.  Fine  masses  can  be 
had  in  this  way. 

Plants  Flowering  Twice. — Everyone  knows  the 
old  Geum  coccineum,  a  handsome  border  plant 
with  tall,  branching  stems  of  scarlet  flowers.  I 
have  several  plants  of  it  planted  last  spring,  and 
in  May  they  began  to  flower.  Early  in  June  all 
the  flower-spikes  were  cut  off  for  house  decora- 
tion, and  we  thought  we  should  have  few  more 
flowers  from  the  same  plants  until  next  year. 
However,  in  three  weeks'  time  they  were  again  in 
flower,  and  their  second  blooming  is  much  finer 
than  the  first.  They  promise  to  go  on  for  some 
time,  for  no  sooner  has  one  branchlet  finished 
flowering  than  another  begins.  The  colour  of 
the  blooms,  too,  is  so  very  bright ;  they  make  a 
brilliant  bit  of  colour  in  the  border,  and  they  are 
not  like  some  plants  which  give  effect  at  the 
expense  of  loss  of  grace.  The  tall,  slender, 
branching  flower-spikes  render  them  among  the 
most  graceful  of  border  plants. 

Taking  Pansy  Cuttings.  —  If  one  wishes  to 
increase  the  stock  of  any  particular  sort  of 
Tufted  Pansy  or  Viola,  now  is  the  time  to  take 
cuttings,  and  they  root  most  easily.     It  is  such  a 


SIMPLE    HINTS 

simple  matter  that  no  one  need  be  without  an  I  Good  Garden  Roses. — It  is  a  pity  that  so  valu- 
increased  stock  of  his  or  her  favourite  variety  |  able  and  beautiful  a  Rose  as  Gritss  an  Teplitz 
another  year.  Three  of  my  favourites  are  Blue  ,  should  have  such  a  cumbersome  name.  However, 
Diamond  (a  good  blue),  Isolde  (yellow),  and  this  Rose,  "Greeting  to  Teplitz,"  is  one  of  the 
Kitty  Bell  (pale  mauve),  and  these  I  hope  to  be  fioest  for  the  beginner  to  plant.  It  is  a  good 
able    to    increase   largely.      First,    in   a   shaded  ;  autumn  flower  ;  in  fact,  in  my  small  town  garden 

it  is  just  beginning  to  open  while   many  of  the 

others  are  past  their  best.  It  is  best  suited  when 
planted  against  a  low  trellis  or  fence.  It  makes 
vigorous  shoots,  which  produce  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  They  are  too  long  to  support  them- 
selves properly,  so  that  a  low  fence  or  trellis  just 
gives  them  the  help  they  require.  The  flowers 
are  not  very  full,  but  they  are  a  splendid  colour, 
rich  velvety  crimson  ;  the  foliage,  too,  is  remark- 
ably attractive,  bronze  when  young,  but  becoming 
greener  with  age.  It  is  a  Rose  that  everyone 
should  have  in  their  garden,  and  it  is  especially 
a  beginner's  Rose  ;  it  will  carry  the  Rose  display 
far  on  into  the  autumn.  Another  Rose  that  all 
should  have  is  Viscountess  Folkestone,  a  grand 
free-flowering  garden  Rose  ;  the  flesh-pink,  well- 
formed  fragrant  buds,  and,  later,  the  paler,  fuller 
flowers  are  a  rare  delight.  What  a  delightful 
Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  is  !  Although  only  planted 
late  in  March  last,  it  is  now  making  vigorous 
shoots,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  cover  some  rustic 
trellis  against  which  it  is  planted.  A  few  of 
last  year's  growths  which  were  left  at  pruning 
time  are  now  producing  bunches  of  their  charm- 
ing rich  pink  blossoms,  and  there  will  be  a  rich 
harveit  of  them  next  year,  judging  by  the  growth 
that  is  being  made  now. 

A  Group  of  Clematis  Jackmani. — This  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  Clematis  family, 
and,  besides  being  suitable  for  planting  against  a 
wall  or  on  an  arch,  it  is  well  adapted  for  making 
a  mass  of  purple  colour  anywhere,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  may  be  cut  back  freely  after 
flowering.  When  planted  in  groups  and  trained 
to  half-a-dozen  stakes  in  the  front  of  the  shrub- 
bery or  on  the  margin  of  the  lawn  it  is  very 
attractive. 

Creeping  Jtnny  (Lysimachia  Nummidaria). — 
This  is  a  British  plant ;  I  have  found  it  growing 
wild  on  shady  banks  in  the  Midlands  and  else- 
where, but  it  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  the  town 


corner  of  your  garden,  prepare  a  bed  of  light 
sandy  soil,  say,  3  inches  deep,  in  which  to  insert 
the  cuttings.  If  you  take 
some  of  the  ordinary  border 
soil  and  sift  it  well,  adding 
some  leaf  -  soil  and  silver 
sand,  you  will  have  a  com- 
post that  will  root  the 
Pansy  cuttings  quite  easily. 
Select  growths  from  the 
base  or  centre  of  the  plant, 
and  preferably  those  which 
come  from  below  the  soil. 
These  can  often  be  puUed 
up  with  roots  attached 
already,  and  then,  of  course, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to 
succeed.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  get  sufficient  of  these 
underground  cuttings,  how- 
ever, so  the  rest  must  be 
side  shoots,  cut  from  near 
the  base  of  the  stems. 
Choose  those  which  are  about  2J  inches  long, 
and  are  sturdy  and  firm.  Avoid  those  of 
large  and  sappy  growth,  for  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter  to  root  these  successfully, 
owing  to  the  greater  leaf  surface  and  consequent 
greater  evaporation.  Cut  off  the  cuttings  just 
below  a  joint,  remove  the  lower  leaves,  and  cut 
away  half  the  other  biggest  ones.  Then  with  a 
small  stick  with  square-cut  base  make  a  hole  in  the 
prepared  bed  of  soil  ;  insert  the  cutting,  making 
sure  that  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
make  it  firm  at  the  base  by  pressing  soil  against 
it.  When  all  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  cover 
with  a  hand-light,  bell-glass,  or  box  with  a  glass 
top.  In  about  three  weeks'  time,  providing  the 
sun  does  not  reach  them  and  the  glasses  are 
wiped  dry  with  a  cloth  every  morning,  they 
ought  to  be  rooted. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. — Amateurs  and  beginners 
in  gardening  are  often  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  numerous  side  shoots 
which  are  produced  upon  their 
Apple  trees  during  the  summer 
months.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  well  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it.  These  lateral  growths  should 
be  pinched  at  some  six  or  seven 
leaves  from  the  base  at  the  end 
of  July  or  early  August,  and  then 
at  the  winter  pruning  the  pinched 
shoots  should  be  shortened  to 
within  four  buds  of  their  bases. 
The  object  of  summer  pruning  is 
to  encourage  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot 
instead  of  allowing  the  growths 
free  play  during  summer-time, 
and  having  to  cut  them  hard 
back  in  winter.  If  this  is  done, 
instead  of  fruit-buds  forming  at 
the  base  more  growths  only  will 
result.  In  the  case  of  bush  and 
pyramidal  trees,  however,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  some  of  the  long  shoots  to  leave  them 
almost  their  full  length,  for  fruit-buds  will  even- 
tually form  all  along  them.  With  Apple  trees 
grown  as  espaliers  and  on  walls,  however,  spur 
pruning  is  the  most  convenient  method  to  adopt. 


gardener.      I    remember    some    years   ago,    out 


BRANCH   OF  AN  APPLE  TREE,    SHOWING   HOW  TO   PRUNE 
A  SIDE  SHOOT   IN  SUMMER  AND   IN   WINTER. 


Battersea  way,  seeing  it  used  to  make  a  small  lawn 
instead  of  grass,  and  very  well  the  work  was  done. 
Near  where  I  am  writing  there  is  a  mass  of  it, 
completely  covering  the  ground  with  golden 
blossoms  very  effectively.  Though  occasionally 
used  in  this  way  it  is  more  often  found  in  boxes 
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as  a  balcony  plant,  and  it  is  quite  at  home  in  any 
position.  When  permitted  to  trail  on  the  ground 
it  sends  out  roots  at  every  joint,  so  there  is  no 
diiBculty  in  working  up  a  stock. 

Potting  Freesias  and  Roman  Hyacinths.  — 
Freesias  should  be  potted  early  in  August.  They 
are  usually  grown  in  5-inch  pots,  ten  or  a  dozen 
bulbs  in  a  pot.  The  largest  bulbs  do  not  always 
flower  the  best.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  ripen- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  now 
coming  to  hand,  and  should  be  potted  at  once. 
We  usually  force  the  medium-sized  bulbs,  which 
are  weighty  and  well  ripened.  Four  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot  will  make  a  good  potful.  Cover  the 
Hyacinths  3  inches  deep  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
ashes  for  six  weeks.  Freesias  may  be  left  un- 
covered, as  covering  weakens  the  growth. 

Summer- flowering  Shrubs. — The  list  of  shrubs 
which  flower  in  August  is  not  a  long  one,  but 
among  those  which  stand  out  prominently  now 
is  the  Buck's-eye  Tree  (Pavia  macrostachya),  a 
North  American  shrub,  which  forms  a  spreading 
bush  some  8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  producing  freely 
spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers.  The  Catalpa 
syringajfolia  is  another  interesting  small  tree  from 
North  America  flowering  in  August.  Plant  in 
deep  warm  soil  in  a  sheltered  position.  I  have 
had  it  do  well  in  the  Eastern  counties.  The 
foliage  is  large  and  handsome,  and  the  flowers  are 
pretty  and  appear  in  August.  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora  makes  a  very  effective  mass  on 
the  margin  of  the  lawn,  as  does  also  the  Venetian 
Sumach,  Rhus  Cotinus  (Wig  Tree).  R.  lacinata  is 
a  very  handsome  shrub  of  taller  growth,  with 
finely  cut  elegant  foliage.  There  are  other  species 
well  worth  growing  if  there  is  room  to  make  a 
group  of  them.  In  warm  situations  near  a  wall 
the  Escallooias  are  handsome  autumn-flowering 
shrubs.  I  have  seen  hedges  planted  with 
Escallcnia  macrantha  near  the  sea.  It  makes  a 
handsome  shrub  in  the  south. 

Planting  Strawberries. — The  sooner  these  are 
planted  now  the  better  they  will  bear  next 
season.  Plant  only  strong  plants  which  have 
been  specially  selected  and  prepared.  The  land 
should  be  in  good  condition  from  previous  manur- 
ing if  possible.  We  generally  trench  a  piece  of 
ground  in  winter,  manuring  it  well,  especially  on 
the  bottom  spit,  and  plant  early  Potatoes  in 
March  early  in  the  month.  When  the  Potatoes 
come  off,  a  dressing  of  short  compost  is  given 
and  lightly  forked  in.  A  dry  day  is  chosen,  the 
surface  being  trodden  to  get  the  necessary  firm- 
ness. The  plants  are  then  planted,  made  firm, 
and  a  soaking  of  water  given  to  settle  the  roots 
into  position.  A  little  dry  soil  is  hoed  round  the 
plants,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  a 
further  watering  may  be  given  if  required,  but  if 
rain  comes  soon  this  may  not  be  necessary. 

As  regards  varieties,  new  sorts  should  be  tried 
on  a  limited  scale  only  by  all  who  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  but  never  discard  a  good  old 
sort  which  the  work  of  years  has  proved  to  be 
reliable  till  a  better  one  has  been  found  and 
proved  after  repeated  trials.  On  a  deep,  warm 
soil  British  Queen  is  yet  unbeaten  in  flavour. 
Sir  J.  Paxton  still  holds  its  own.  Royal 
Sovereign  has  made  its  position,  especially  as  a 
forcer,  though  its  flowers  come  too  early  for 
planting  outside  in  low-lying  districts  where 
spring  frosts  prevail.  The  Laxton  is  making  its 
way  for  outside  planting,  though  not  as  a  forcer. 
Elton  Pine  when  true  is  a  useful  late  variety, 
and  for  unfavourable  positions  Garibaldi  or 
Vieomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury  has  been  found 
reliable.  Though  not  large  in  size,  it  is  an 
abundant  bearer. 

Bits  oj  Rockery. — I  very  often  visit  a  garden 
where  the  proprietor  has  gathered  together  from 
various  sources  a  nice  collection  of  alpines,  hardy 
Ferns,  creeping  plants,  &c.,  and,  instead  of 
making  a  rock  garden  in  the  usual  way,  he  has 


created  special  sites  in  the  most  suitable  posi- 
tions for  the  various  families,  which  can  live 
together  without  crowding  or  robbing  each  other. 
Thus  in  one  shady  spot  we  find  shade-loving 
plants  which  require  peat  intermixed  with  bits 
of  sandstone  or  limestone  where  this  is  required. 
In  another  shady  spot  a  rockery  has  been  put 
together  to  suit  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  so  on, 
some  in  shade  and  others  in  sunshine  all  about 
the  place.  Where  one's  hobby  is  a  limited  one, 
this  is  an  interesting  way  of  treating  those 
families  one  is  interested  in,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended at  pleasure.  The  plants  certainly  appear 
to  thrive  when  specialised  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  they  come  more  directly  under  the 
eye  of  the  cultivator.  I  have  often  thought  the 
idea  might  be  successfully  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects, especially  in  the  case  of  beginners  who 
wish  to  grow  selections  rather  than  collections  of 
plants. 

Among  the  Climbing  Roses. — A  good  many  of 
these  have  now  finished  flowering,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  old  growths  of  such  sorts  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Leuch- 
stern,  to  mention  a  few  only,  should  be  cut  clean 
out,  so  that  the  young  shoots  which  will  flower 
next  year  may  have  every  opportunity  of  making 
good,  well-ripened  growth.  Upon  this  depends 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  next  year's  flowering. 
It  is  important  also  to  encourage  good  growth  by 
manuring  and  well  watering.  Thin  out  the 
growths  if  they  are  too  numerous  ;  it  is  far  better 
to  have  a  few  well-developed  and  ripened  growths 
than  to  have  numerous  small  and  crowded  ones. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

CARN  ATIONS.— Recent  rains,  after  such  a  drought, 
have  brought  much  of  the  "grass"  of  CarDations 
into  good  worliing  order  for  layering,  neither 
too  tough  and  hard,  nor  yet  too  soft  and  brittle, 
80  preparations  should  be  made  forthwith  by 
mixing  up  a  free  open  compost,  consisting  of  loam  and 
leaf-soil.  Add  sand  according  to  the  texture  of  the  loam 
used,  and  place  a  good  dressing  of  it  around  each  plant 
intended  to  be  layered.  Strip  the  lower  leaves  off  three 
to  five  of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  shoots,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the  number  required,  cut 
halfway  through  a  joint  and  insert  in  the  prepared  soil, 
taking  care  the  tongue  is  open  (by  putting  the  spur  in  the 
ground  perpendicular  this  will  be  assured),  peg  firmly  down 
and  cover  the  slit  part  with  floe  soil,  keeping  the  whole 
fairly  moist  until  roots  are  formed.  Before  layering 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
stock  plants,  if  dry  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  for  it  will 
be  difficult  to  water  them  thoroughly  after  the  layering,  as 
nothing  but  a  fine  rose  watering-can  must  be  used. 
Proceed  with 

Budding  roses  during  favourable  weather,  viz.,  dull 
and  showery,  or  failing  that  in  early  morning  and  late 
evening. 

AUBRIETIAS.  Arabis,  &c.— The  present  is  a  favourable 
time  for  propagating  the  above  by  cuttings.  Slip  off  clean 
healthy  growths,  strip  a  few  of  the  lower  and  decayed 
leaves,  and  insert  thickly  and  firmly  in  sharp  sandy  soil  in 
a  somewhat  shady  position,  and  nice  plants  for  the  spring 
garden  will  result     The  various 

Annuals  intended  for  the  spring  display  must  be 
pricked  out  in  beds  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  handled, 
shading  and  watering  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
For  convenience  of  later  lifting,  and  to  ensure  as  good 
balls  of  soil  as  possible  to  adhere  to  the  roots,  it  is  advis- 
able to  work  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  rough  leaf-mould  or 
spent  Mushroom  manure.  The  rootlets  will  quickly  take 
possession  of  these  and  cling  to  them  wonderfutlv  well. 

S31ALL  Conifers  and  Shrubs  intended  for  furnishing 
the  beds  through  the  winter  and  spring  mouths  must  not 
be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering,  feeding,  and 
trimming,  but  kept  growing  freely.  Each  specimen,  large 
and  small,  must  be  kept  symmetrical  and  evenly  balanced, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  periodical  and  careful  inspection, 
nipping  the  point  of  a  branch  here  aud  there  and  giving  an 
occasional  thinning  where  growth  is  too  dense.  Syringe 
frequently  in  dry  weather,  both  to  encourage  clean  growth 
and  to  keep  down  insect  pests.  John  Roberts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cattleta  GIGAS.— By  this  time  many  plants  of  Cattleya 
gigas  will  have  finished  growth  ;  several  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  there  may  be  some  which  will  require  repotting 
or  fresh  material  substituted  for  that  which  is  decayed. 
The  best  time  for  such  work  is  about  a  fortnight  after  the 


plants  have  gone  out  of  flower  or  Immediately  growth  is 
completed,  because  about  this  period  the  last-made 
paeudo-bulbs  send  out  from  their  base  a  number  of  young 
roots  that  will  quickly  work  Into  the  new  compost.  If 
the  work  of  repotting  be  delayed  until  the  roots  have 
started,  many  of  them  are  likely  to  get  injured  during  the 
operation.  C.  Rex,  C.  dowiana,  and  its  variety  aurea  will 
be  flowering  about  this  time,  aud  should  be  similarly 
attended  to  soon  after  the  flowers  fade.  Use  the  best 
fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sphagnum  moss  in  about  equal 
parts,  adding  a  moderate  quantity  of  broken  crocks  and 
coarse  silver  sand.  The  Eoil  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
before  it  is  used.  When  repotting  keep  the  base  of  the 
plants  down  to  the  level  of  the  pot.  Give  plenty  of  well- 
dried  B'ern  rhizome  for  drainage,  and  fill  up  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost,  finishing  off  with  a 
layer  of  chopped  moss,  which  should  be  pressed  moderately 
firm  around  and  well  up  to  the  rhizome  of  the  plant. 

With  regard  to  plants  that  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  have  all 
the  dead  roots  cut  off,  and  the  whole  plant  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  leave  on  a 
number  of  useless  back  bulbs,  as  it  is  sufficient  if  two  or 
three  are  left  on  behind  the  last-made  growth.  When 
treated  in  this  way  the  plants  generally  will  not  require 
pots  BO  large  as  those  they  came  out  of,  and  should  be 
placed  in  clean  ones  of  suitable  size.  Large  and  heavy 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  made  perfectly  firm  in  their  places 
by  means  of  neat  stakes.  If  it  be  found  desirable  to 
propagate  any  special  variety  of  these  species,  the  back 
bulbs  may  be  put  into  the  smallest  pots  possible,  and 
these  should  be  filled  with  moss  only  and  suspended  well 
up  to  the  roof,  and  next  year  may  be  repotted  and  treated 
as  the  older  examples.  When  repotted  the  planis  should 
be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  or  inter- 
mediate house,  where  they  may  obtain  sufficient  light  and 
air  to  thoroughly  consolidate  their  newly-made  bulbs. 
Until  the  repotted  plants  are  re-established,  water  should 
be  afforded  only  in  small  quantities,  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  much  shrivelling  or  loss  of  old  roots.  A  slight 
shrivelling  does  no  harm,  as  the  bulbs  will  readily  plump 
again  when  growth  recommences.  Even  the  plants  that 
do  not  need  repotting  should  not  be  too  copiously  watered, 
or  they  may  start  away  into  growth  iustead  of  having  a 
long  rest.  Probably  owing  to  the  exceptionally  hot 
weather  we  have  lately  experienced  there  are  some 
plants  of 

LJiLiA  PURPURATA  already  beginning  to  grow  afresh. 
Such  plants  may  be  repotted  or  fresh  material  afforded 
when  the  growths  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  high ;  it  is  then 
the  new  growths  send  out  fresh  roots,  which  at  once  will 
enter  the  fresh  compost.  Raise  the  plants  oi  this  species 
well  up  to  light  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  give  them 
liberal  treatment  in  every  way  until  growth  is  completed. 
Cattleya  lawrenceana,  C.  speciosissima,  and  Lfelia  cinna- 
barina  are  also  starting  to  grow,  and  should  be  treated 
likewise.  Other  plants,  as  Cattleya  Aclandire,  C. 
schilleriana,  and  C.  superba,  that  have  just  finished 
flowering  should  now  be  given  a  short  rest.  Suspend 
them  well  up  to  the  light  in  the  intermediate  house, 
gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water,  but  give 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  or  the 
leaves  from  turning  yellow.  When  growth  recommences 
more  heat  and  moisture  should  be  afforded  them.     The 

Night  Temperatures  for  the  present  should  be  as 
follows :  East  Indian  or  warmest  house,  70°  to  75" ; 
Cattleya,  65'  to  70° ;  Mexican,  about  65°,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  ;  cool  house,  if  the  external  will  permit,  55° 
to  60%  affording  abundance  of  ventilation  in  this  house 
whenever  the  external  air  is  warm  and  damp.  The  higher 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  houses  should  be  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  the  lower  one  the  early  morning  temperature. 

Bur/ord  Gardens,  Dorking,  W.  H.  WHITE. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Lettuces.— This  is  a  salad  much  sought  after,  and  care 
must  betaken  to  keep  up  supplies  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
As  a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  them  in 
abundance  during  the  summer  months,  but  as  autumn 
approaches,  with  its  shorter  days  and  longer  nights,  there 
frequently  occurs  a  scarce  time.  To  prevent  a  scarcity  a 
good  sowing  should  now  be  made  on  fairly  rich  ground. 
A  piece  which  has  been  cleared  of  some  root  crop,  such  as 
Potatoes  or  Carrots,  will  answer  admirably.  Should  manure 
be  required,  that  which  has  been  turned  and  well  decayed 
should  be  used.  This,  if  not  buried  too  deeply,  will  produce 
fine  and  crisp  Lettuces.  The  place  chosen  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  well  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
which  in  autumn  is  generally  accompanied  by  heavy  rains, 
and  these  prove  more  disastrous  than  any  frosts  likely  to 
be  experienced.  Bath  Cos  and  Brown  Dutch  may  be  sown 
now. 

Spinach. — A  good  size  plot  of  ground  should  now  be 
prepared  for  winter  Spinach.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  make 
two  sowings  at  this  time  in  different  positions,  choosing  a 
south  border  for  the  one  and  a  more  exposed  part  for  the 
other.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  some  seasons  winter 
Spinach  succeeds  best  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 
Should  both  lots  do  well,  the  border  crop  will  be  the 
earlier,  and  thereby  the  season  will  be  prolonged.  Spinach 
must  be  grown  on  ground  both  deep  and  rich,  made 
moderately  firm.  The  prickly  Spinach  sown  at  this  date 
stands  well  on  the  ground  during  winter  and  efficiently 
meets  the  spring  demand.  Sow  the  seed  sparingly  so  that 
the  plants  may  grow  dwarf  and  sturdy.  A  few  rows  of  the 
round  Spinach  may  also  be  sown  at  this  time  from  which 
an  earlier  cutting  may  be  obtained.  In  some  parts  this 
variety  succeeds  as  well  as  the  prickly  for  spring 
gatherings. 

Savoys  and  Broccoli  should  be  planted  out  as  the 
ground  becomes  vacaut.    It  is  an  established  principle  in 
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the  art  of  gardening  that  ground  kept  fully  occupied  at 
this  season  means  a  sufficiency  of  green  stuff  duriug  the 
winter  mouths.  Plants  which  were  pricked  out  or  thinned 
in  the  seed  rows  are  now  in  fine  order  for  moving,  especially 
when  well  watered  the  day  previous  to  being  planted  out. 
Although  the  soil  is  moist  at  the  time,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  , 
water  immediately  after  planting,  thus  setting  the  soil  ' 
about  the  roots  and  lessening  the  ordeal  of  removal. 

Cabbages  planted  last  April  are  nearly  all  cut,  and  to 
forward  the  second  crop,  which  will  come  in  useful  during 
December,  all  old  leaves  should  be  cleared  off,  put  in  a 
heap  to  decay,  and  return  to  the  garden  at  a  future  date. 
When  the  Cabbage  plot  has  been  cleared  from  leaves, 
weeds,  t&c,  let  the  whole  ground  receive  a  deep  hoeing 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  then  give  a  good  soaking  of  clean 
water,  afterwards  apply  a  dose  of  liquid  manure,  which 
will  invigorate  the  plants. 

Carrots. — Make  a  good  sowing  of  Scarlet  Horn.  If  the 
ground  is  fairly  rich  and  enjoys  the  full  bentflt  of  the  sun 
but  yet  well  sheltered,  sweet  tender  roots  may  be  had 
long  after  the  ordinary  crop  has  been  lifted  and  stored. 
These  Carrots,  freshly  drawn  from  the  soil,  have  a  delicacy 
of  flavour  unknown  to  stored  roots.  Spread  wood  ashes 
over  the  ground  before  sowing.  This  will  be  fuund 
beneficial,  as  will  also  the  spreading  over  the  crop  of  ashes 
or  leaf -soil  at  the  approach  of  hard  fiost. 

J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

BiTLBS.— Pot  up  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  received.  Six-inch 
pots  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  size  for  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi,  placing  five  or  six  in  a  pot.  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips  are  usually  grown  four  or  five  in  a  6-inch  pot.  In 
market  nurseries  and  some  private  gardens  the  bulbs  are 
often  grown  fairly  close  in  shallow  boxes.  If  to  be  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  the  bulbs  are  potted 
up  when  coming  into  flower.  Early  forced  bulbs  often 
flower  somewhat  irregularly,  but  by  this  method  those  of 
equal  development  can  be  potted  up  together.  For 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  this  is  an  excellent  method. 
Except  for  cut  flowers  I  would  not  recommend  growing 
Narcissus  in  this  way.  The  removal  damages  the  roots, 
the  flowers,  consequently,  do  not  last  as  long  as  when 
grown  wholly  in  pots.  For  compost  use  ordinary  potting 
soil  wiih  a  little  well-decayed  manure  added.  When 
potted  stand  out  of  doors,  and  give  them  a  good  watering. 
Allow  the  pots  to  drain  before  covering  with  3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  ashes.  Use  only  ashes  which  have  been  exposed 
to  raiu  and  air  for  several  months.  Inspect  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  removing  some  of  the  best  rooted  into  a  coul  house 
or  frame. 

HiPPEASTRtJMS.— Plenty  of  ventilation  can  be  put  on  the 
house  where  these  are  grown,  giving  them  all  the  sunlight 
possible.  Less  water  will  be  necessary,  for  the  plants 
which  flowered  flrst  have  completed  their  growth.  Keep 
the  seedlings  growing,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  dry  them 
off  the  flrst  year.  Pot  on  if  required.  We  prefer  to  plant 
out  the  bulbs  in  a  bed  made  up  in  the  same  house  or  one 
of  similar  temperature.  The  seeds  saved  this  year  are  just 
germinating. 

Taking  Cuttings.— Select  sufficient  Fuchsias  which 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  and  cut  back  the 
growths  to  obtain  cuttings  for  insertion  the  beginning  of 
September.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Arctotis  aureola,  A.  aspera, 
and  A.  arborescens  during  this  month  to  obtain  established 
plants  for  keeping  through  the  winter.  Insert  in  sandy 
soil  and  place  in  a  hand-light  or  under  a  bell-glass, 
preferably  in  a  north  frame.  A  few  cuttings  of  the  show 
and  regal  Pelargoniums  can  be  found  on  the  plants  which 
have  finished  flowering.  Cut  back  several  plants  of 
Petunia  Mrs.  J.  Jefferies  to  induce  the  production  of 
cuttings.  Any  growths  that  can  be  spared  from  goud 
double  Begonias  and  the  very  choicest  singles  are  worth 
putting  in  as  cuttings.  Insert  either  singly  in  small  pots 
or  mix  a  little  sand  with  the  fibre  in  the  propagating 
frame  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  this.  If  taken  off  with  a 
heel  or  cut  at  a  node  nice  little  bulbs  should  be  formed 
this  year,  which  will  start  away  readily  in  spring. 

General  remarks.— Save  a  few  seeds  of  Clerodendron 
fallax.  Leave  one  or  two  female  flowers  for  fertilisation 
on  the  Begonias.  Keep  the  creepers  judiciously  thinned 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  allow  the  plants  underneath 
as  much  light  as  possible  and  also  to  ripen  the  remaining 
growths  more  thoroughly.  Place  Epiphyllums  in  a  cooler 
house  after  growth  is  complete  ;  gradually  reduce  the 
amount  of  shading  to  ripen  the  shoots  for  flowering.  The 
growths  of  Marguerites  which  have  been  flowering  for 
some  time  should  be  shortened,  placing  the  plants  outside 
for  a  time, 

Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eew.  A.  OsBORN. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawberry  Planting.— The  very  hot  weather,  together 
with  the  absence  of  rain,  experienced  in  this  district 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July  considerably 
shortened  the  Strawberry  season.  Such  varieties  as  A.  F. 
Barron,  Waterloo,  and  Latest  of  All  were  all  over  before 
the  end  of  July.  Waterloo  has  been  excellent,  and 
evidently  enjoys  a  warm  season.  The  finest  fruits  have 
been  gathered  from  one  year  old  plants,  which  were 
layered  and  planted  out  as  early  as  possible.  A.  F.  Barron 
and  Latest  of  All  are  very  reliable  sorts  for  late  work. 
Where  new  plantations  are  being  considered,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  ground  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Break  it  up 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  using  plenty  of  well-seasoned 
manure  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  near  the 
surface.  Make  sure  the  ground  is  well  trodden  before 
putting  out  the  plants.  If  space  will  permit,  a  young 
plantation  should  be  made  every  year  for  the  earliest 


crops.  Here  we  make  use  of  a  long,  narrow  border  having 
a  southern  aspect  for  the  early  crop.  This  is  planted 
annually  with  Laxton's  Noble,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  La 
Grosse  Sucr^e,  and  furnishes  a  supply  of  splendid  fruit  till 
the  main  crops  come  in.  Often  these  are  ripe  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  those  in  the  open.  Royal  Sovereign 
has,  I  think,  yet  to  be  beaten  for  main  crop,  but  it  should 
be  replanted  after  the  second  year.  It  should  be  given 
more  space  than  most  varieties  ;  2J  feet  between  the  rows 
and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  Is  none  too  much  if  space 
will  allow.  See  that  the  young  plants  are  saturated  with 
water  before  being  planted.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
firmly  place  them  in  the  ground.  Sprinkle  the  plants 
every  evening  with  a  rose  can  till  they  have  become 
established,  and  keep  them  free  of  runners.  Should 
mildew  attack  the  plants,  the  following  simple  remedy  is 
usually  very  effective.  Place  51b.  each  of  sulphur  and 
slaked  lime  with  five  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour.  Draw  off  the  liquid  when  cool,  and  place  in  jars. 
Half  a  pint  of  this  mixture  to  two  gallons  of  water  will  be 
strong  enough  to  check  this  pest.  It  should  be  syringed 
on  the  plants  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  operation  being 
repeated  once  a  week.  This  mixture  is  also  very  distaste- 
ful to  red  spider. 

Cherries  in  Pots.— Trees  which  require  repotting  may 
be  dealt  with  at  once.  Except  in  the  case  of  young, 
vigorous  trees  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  sized  pot; 
consequently  the  balls  must  be  considerably  reduced  to 
effect  this  object.  Pot  firmly  in  a  compost  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  rubble, 
wood  ashes,  and  crushed  bones.  Place  the  trees  in  a 
sheltered  position  for  a  week  or  two,  and  syringe  them 
twice  daily.  Afterwards  put  them  out  in  the  open,  so  that 
the  wood  may  get  properly  ripened.  E.  HARRlss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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LATE  CARROTS  FOR  WINTER  AND 
SPRING. 

THIS  vegetable  is  very  useful,  and 
always  in  demand.  As  it  frequently 
fails,  it  is  well  to  so  vary  the  culture 
that  a  good  supply  may  be  main- 
tained. The  Usual  plan  is  to  sow 
early  in  the  year  and  lift  late  in  the 
autumn  By  this  means  a  large  root  is  secured, 
and  probably  with  lees  trouble  than  the  plan  I 
would  advise.  It  was  owing  to  our  spring 
Carrots  failing  that  we  adopted  other  means  to 
get  a  full  supply.  I  would  strongly  urge  those 
who  fail  to  get  good  roots  by  ordinary  culture  to 
grow  smaller  ones.  We  sow  Carrots  five  or  six 
times  during  the  year  if  frame  culture  is  included. 
The  spring  supply  is  obtained  from  frames,  as  all 
vegetable  j:rower8  know.  The  seed  is  some  time 
germinating  when  fown  in  the  open  early  in  the 
year,  but  with  frame  culture  there  is  a  great  gain 
as  regards  time  over  those  sown  in  the  open 
ground. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  many  gardens  to 
make  as  many  sowings  as  I  have  stated,  but  our 
demand  is  great  all  the  year  round,  and  with 
only  a  limited  space  at  command  three  sowings 
should  suffice.  All  may  not  have  glass  to  spare 
for  an  early  crop,  but  even  then  with  a  little 
management  good  table  Carrots  may  be  had  the 
whole  year.  We  place  much  reliance  on  our  July 
and  early  August  sowings.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
my  note  is  applicable  at  this  season.  I  have 
stated  that  this  root  fails  at  times,  and  I  would 
advise  later  sowings.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  roots  will  be  too  small  to  store,  but  no  storage 
is  needed.  The  Carrot  is  quite  hardy,  and  by 
wintering  in  the  soil  and  lifting  as  required  the 
flavour  is  much  improved.  I  admit  all  soils  are 
not  suitable.  A  stiff  clay  would  be  difficult,  but 
it  well  repays  the  grower  to  make  the  soil 
suitable.  This  can  be  done  by  using  burnt  refuse, 
old  mortar,  road  sand,  anything  that  lightens,  and 
last,  and  best  of  all,  a  goodly  portion  of  wood 
ashes.  The  worst  evils  the  grower  has  to  contend 
with  in  old  garden  soils  are  wireworms  and  other 
pests  which  cause  the  roots  to  go  wrong,  and  as 
they  are  small  and  sweet  they  soon  find  them 
out.  To  prevent  their  ravages  we  lime  freely, 
and  for  wireworm  use  gas  lime,  also  soot  and 
plenty  of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  refuse.  This  done, 
the  roots  are  clean  and  quite  large  enough  for 
the  table  if  the  land  is  not  poor. 

The  crop  sown  now  will  continue  to  grow  well 
into  November,  and  these  roots  will  be  available 


till  April  or  May,  a  six  months'  supply,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  An  intermediate  variety  or 
Scarlet  Horn  should  be  grown.  We  sow  Early 
Gem  in  the  spring.  Early  Nantes  and  Model  now, 
using  the  Nantes  first.  The  earliest  sowing  fhould 
be  made  on  a  warm  border  in  February,  and  a 
later  sowing  in  April  or  May  on  well-prepared 
ground  in  the  open.  These  will  provide  young 
roots  for  the  season,  and  the  supply  for  the 
period  that  is  vacant  after  the  late  sowing  is  over. 
We  make  a  sowing  in  frames  in  December  or 
.January,  and  three  between  that  date  and  the 
present  July  sowing,  but,  as  I  previously  stated, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
household.  It  may  be  thought  that  winter  and 
spring  Carrots  would  winter  badly  in  the  open 
ground,  but  this  is  not  so  if  the  land  is  clean. 
Early  in  April,  however,  it  is  well  to  lift  and 
place  in  a  shady  spot,  as  the  roots  toughen  when 
new  growth  begins. 

In  severe  weather  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cover 
a  small  quantity  with  dry  straw  or  Bracken  for 
present  supplies.  When  sowing  at  this  date,  if 
the  soil  is  very  dry,  it  may  be  advisable  to  moisten 
the  drills  after  sowing.  The  most  important 
point  is  to  have  clean  land,  and  well  enriched 
with  food  or  prepared  soil.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  a  full  crop  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
good  vegetables  are  appreciated.     G.  Wythbs. 


AN  EARLY  COS  LETTUCE- 
JEFFRIES'  LITTLE  QUEEN. 
Early  in  the  season  the  Messrs.  .Jeffries  of 
Cirencester  sent  me  for  trial  a  distinct  Cos 
Lettuce,  as  they  had  read  one  of  my  notes  in  The 
Garden,  in  which  I  said  that,  unfortunately, 
we  had  few  very  early  good  Cos  varieties,  and 
they  sent  Little  Queen  for  trial.  That  sent  is 
quite  as  early  as  any  Cabbage  variety  and  of 
as  good  quality.  Little  Queen  may  be  termed  a 
gooil  companion  to  Golden  Queen,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  early  Cabbage  Lettuces  grown,  and, 
town  in  a  frame  in  January  or  February,  will  be 
ready  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  great  gain,  as 
many  prefer  a  Cos  Lettuce,  and  the  one  named 
is  a  delicious  little  firm-hearted  variety.  Owing 
to  its  quick  growth  it  is  very  tender,  crisp,  and 
sweet.  It  shows  that  in  the  provinces  there  are 
excellent  types  of  vegetables  and  salads  that 
should  be  more  widely  known.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  the  senders,  and  shall  not  omit  Little 
Queen  for  late  autumn  sowing.  With  us  Lettuce 
is  always  in  demand,  and  a  good  variety  like 
Little  Queen  that  helps  one  between  February 
and  April  is  a  great  gain.  G.  Wtthbs. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansiveps.— 7'A^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistarux,  no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
arid  iDith  that  object  vnll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  coTwmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  orUy,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  -I'O,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pt7BLI8HER.  The  noma 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Ijegal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  -no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  qxiestion.  Answers  zvill  be  f&und  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


ManuringOnions  (i?. ).  — We  have  looked  in  vain 
for  the  advice  you  say  you  followed  from  these 
pages  on  manuring  Onions  with  soot  and  ealt, 
and  if  it  were  given  we  feel  sure  the  quantities 
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you  gave  were  not  advised  in  such  weather  as 
we  have  had.  The  food  should  have  been  given 
in  showery  weather.  The  sun  would  do  the 
mischief  quite  as  much  as  the  soot  and  salt. 
Both  of  these  applied  now  would  be  harmful, 
whereas  in  the  winter  or  spring  they  would 
be  beneficial  as  a  dressing. 

Peach  Leaves  Failing  ( W.  Watts)  — The 
leaves  of  the  Peach  tree  are  attacked  by  red 
spider,  and  we  should  also  say  from  their  appear- 
ance that  the  soil  is  poor  and  has  been  allowed  to 
become  dry.  The  best  thing  you  can  now  do  is 
to  mulch  the  ground  surface  round  about  the  tree 
with  manure,  watering  the  tree  thoroughly  before 
doing  so.  Then  take  care  that  it  is  well  and 
sufficiently  watered  afterwards  throughout  the 
summer.  Syringe  the  trees  well  every  evening 
after  a  hot  day,  or  if  you  use  a  garden  hose  on 
them  so  much  the  better.  If,  however,  the  fruits 
are  ripening  you  cannot  well  do  the  latter.  You 
still  might  syringe  the  leaves  carefully,  and  espe- 
cially the  under  sides  of  them.  Red  spider 
flourishes  in  a  dry  atmosphere;  therefore  you 
should  keep  the  roots  and  leaves  as  moist  as  you 
can.  To  get  rid  of  the  insect  pests,  syringe  the 
trees  with  the  following  solution  :  To  half  a 
pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  lib.  of  fresh 
lime  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  water  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  and,  when  all 
ifwell  mixed,  add  two  gallons  more  water.  If, 
however,  your  fruits  are  on  the  point  of  ripening, 
you  cannot  use  this  mixture  until  they  are 
gathered,  or  you  will  probably  disfigure  them. 
If  your  fruits  are  gathered,  then  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  trees  into  a  he.ilthy  condition  by 
air  and  by  keeping  them  well  syringed  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening  and  by  keeping  the 
soil  moist  about  the  roots.  In  the  autumn  we 
should  advise  you  to  remove  several  inches  of  the 
surface  soil,  and  replace  with  fresh  and  rich 
material.  It  is  all-important  to  keep  red  spider 
down  early  in  the  year  by  keeping  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  syringing  well  when  it  first  makes  its 
appearance.  It  is  important,  too,  to  give  very 
careful  attention  to  Peach  trees  after  the  fruiis 
are  gathered,  for  then  the  wood  for  next  year's 
fruiting  is  being  built  up  and  matured.  Keep 
them  well  supplied  with  water  and  mulched  untd 
the  autumn,  and  admit  all  the  air  you  possibly 
can.  Take  ofi^  the  roof-lights  of  the  house  if 
possible. 

Pear  Tree  Unsatisfactory  {A  Constant 
Reader). — Yes,  it  is  certainly  an  unusual  thing 
to  have  a  Pear  tree  in  flower  at  the  present  time, 
although  such  cases  have  come  to  our  notice 
before.  Without  knowing  more  of  the  circum- 
stances it  is  difiioult  to  give  the  cause  of  your 
Pear  tree  losing  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
spring.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  a  sharp 
lite  frost  or  by  cold  east  winds,  or  perhaps  the 
tree  suffered  from  dryness  at  the  root  at  that 
critical  time.  However  that  may  be,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  tree  is  still  alive.  Your 
best  plan  now  will  be  to  take  off  all  the  flowers 
and  try  and  encourage  the  tree  to  make  as  good 
a  growth  as  possible.  Even  if  you  allowed  the 
flowers  to  remain  and  they  formed  fruits,  these 
would  never  be  of  any  value.  They  probably 
would  not  develop,  and  in  any  case  could  not 
ripen.  Take  care  that  the  tree  does  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water  at  the  root ;  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist.  Either 
keep  the  surface  soil  loose  by  means  of  the  Dutch 
hoe  or  else  mulch  around  the  tree  with  manure, 
preferably  the  latter.  Encourage  the  tree  to 
grow  by  removing  all  weak  and  useless  shoots, 
and  syringe  it  in  the  evening  after  a  hot  day. 
If  you  remove  all  the  flowers  and  carry  out  the 
cultural  items  above  recommended,  we  think  you 
will  get  the  tree  into  good  health  again.  You 
might  also  shade  the  tree  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  Something  may  be  wrong  with  the 
roots.  In  the  autumn  you  had  better  dig  a 
trench  around  the  tree  some  5  feet  from  the  stem, 
and  work  away  the  soil  from  towards  the  stem 
with  a  fork  until  you  come  to  good  fibrous  roots. 


Cut  back  any  thick  fibreless  ones  that  are  going 
down  into  the  subsoil.  Remove  the  old  soil  that 
you  fork  away  and  replace  with  good  fresh  loams 
soil  enriched  with  bones  or  bone-meal.  Remova 
the  surface  soil  also  several  inches  deep  and 
replace  with  fresh  material.. 

Preparing  a  Hbrbaceous  Border  {B.  T.  F  ) 
In  the  preparation  of  a  border  where  clayey  soil 
forms  the  staple  the  work  of  digging  and  manuring 
should  be  pushed  forward  in  comparatively  dry 
weather.  For  example,  if  the  border  is  now  at 
liberty  we  would  suggest  that  the  work  be  taken 
in  hand  some  time  during  September.  Trenching 
the  whole  border  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  will  be 
neeesoary,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  abundant 
supplies  of  sand  or  road  grit,  burnt  earth,  and 
the  ashes  from  the  garden-refuse  fire  should  be 
added  to  the  upper  spit  of  soil,  or  as  the  work  of 
trenching  proceeds  ample  supplies  of  old  mush- 
room-bed manure  or  peat  moss  litter  manure  could 
be  added,  burying  it  at  least  9  inches  from  the 
surface.  Cow  manure  should  not  be  used  in  this 
class  of  soil — it  is  better  for  light  land.  If,  after 
the  trenching  and  manuring  of  the  entire  border 
is  completed  you  could  add  to  the  surface  a  4-inch 
deep  covering  of  this  mixture,  to  be  forked  into 
the  upper  soil  prior  to  planting,  you  would  do  a 
lot  of  good,  especially  in  preventing  the  soil  from 
cracking  in  dry  weather,  an  item  responsible  for 
a  very  large  number  of  failures  or  losses  in  all 
heavy  soils.  As  you  have  so  much  time  before 
you  the  thing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  if  so  done 
will  last  for  years.  If  you  can  do  as  we  suggest, 
basic  slag  would  not  be  necessary,  and  if  you 
cannot  do  exactly  what  we  suggest  so  far  as  the 
mixture  for  the  surface  is  concerned,  we  then 
suggest  as  the  next  best  thing  that  a  good 
mulching  of  peat  moss  litter  manure  be  given  to 
the  surface  in  the  early  autumn,  to  be  forked  in 
before  planting.  In  this  case  a  good  dressing  of 
soot  and  lime  may  be  first  given.  It  is  important 
that  this  class  of  soil  be  not  much  trodden  when 
it  is  moist  or  wet.  Coal  ashes  we  only  resort  to 
as  a  last  resource.  The  other  items  we  have 
mentioned  not  only  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open 
and  porous,  but  materially  aid  fertility. 

Melon  Plants  Dying  Orr  (H.  H.  5.).— Your 
Melon  plants  have  been  undoubtedly  attacked  by 
canker,  the  most  destructive  of  diseases  the 
Melon  grower  has  to  contend  with,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  you.  We  suppose 
it  is  too  late  for  you  to  do  anything  to  save  the 
plants  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  To  judge  by 
the  size  of  the  stem  sent  the  plants  are  old.  We 
know  of  no  real  cure  once  the  stem  of  the  plant 
is  attacked  by  canker.  We  can  only  tell  you 
what  to  avoid  doing  so  as  to  endeavour  to  keep 
your  plants  free  from  canker  in  the  future.  The 
great  point  is  to  try  and  keep  the  base  of  the  stem 
(the  portion  usually  attacked)  hard  and  strong 
All  growths  which  push  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  stem  ought  to  be  removed  when 
the  plants  are  young,  for  if  allowed  to  remain 
until  well  grown  they  prevent  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around  the  stem,  thus  causing  the  latter  to 
become  soft  and  flabby.  When  watering  the  bed 
great  care  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
stems  of  the  plants  remain  always  perfectly  dry. 
This  is  a  most  important  point.  No  water  should 
fall  within  an  inch  of  the  stem.  When  the  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  develop  before  being 
stopped,  or  if  a  lot  of  foliage  is  removed  at  orce, 
canker  is  promoted.  The  shoots  often  die  back 
to  the  stem  instead  of  healing.  An  atmosphere 
continually  saturated  with  moisture  will  also 
weaken  the  plants,  thus  rendering  them  more 
liable  to  canker.  A  good  thing  to  use  is  Portland 
cement  well  rubbed  upon  the  affected  parts.  It 
arrests  decay  and  causes  the  stem  to  become  hard 
and  dry  again.  The  lives  of  plants  that  would 
otherwise  collapse  may  be  prolonged  by  this 
method  sufficiently  to  ripen  the  crop  of  "fruits. 
When  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  burn  every 
bit  of  stem  and  leaf,  clear  out  all  the  old  soil  and 
manure,  and  when  the  house  is  empty  burn 
flowers   of  sulphur.      This  will  kill  any   living 


germs  that  may  be  in  the  house,  and  ensure  a 
clean  start  with  fresh  plants.  Needless  to  say, 
you  must  raise  fresh  plants  in  another  house. 
Place  several  flower-pots  in  the  house,  half  fill 
them  with  hot  coke,  and  sprinkle  a  good  handful 
of  sulphur  upon  each.  The  fumes  will  kill  all 
insect  or  fungus  life.  Make  sure  that  the  house 
is  properly  closed,  and  do  not,  of  course,  stay 
inside  after  putting  the  sulphur  on  the  coke. 

Drying  Fruits  (/.  P).— Y"ou  would  do  well 
to  write  to  a  well-known  or  large  grower  who 
makes  a  speciality  of  dried  fruits.  This  work 
needs  care  and  proper  appliances.  You  do  not 
name  the  fruit,  but  whatever  kind  you  will 
require  a  fruit  dryer,  and  you  should  get  full 
iostrtictions,  or,  if  possible,  see  the  work  done. 
In  this  country  this  work  U  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  is  well  worth  more  attention. 

Plants  for  Cold  Hodse  (W.  <S.).  —  The 
choice  of  plants  that  may  be  flowered  in  a  cool 
house  in  winter  and  early  spring  is  very  limited, 
for  little  more  than  bulbs  are  available.  Roman 
Hyacinths,  if  potted  in  September,  will  flower 
in  about  a  couple  of  mouths,  and  not  only  are 
they  very  pretty,  but  as  more  than  one  spike 
is  produced  from  a  single  bulb,  a  succession 
is  maintained  for  some  lime.  Use  from  three 
to  five  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Roman  Hyacinths 
may  be  potted  and  placed  in  the  house  at  once. 
Various  hardy  bulbs  that  flower  naturally  in 
early  spring  when  in  the  open  ground  will, 
with  protection,  anticipate  their  usual  season  of 
blooming,  and  are  then  much  appreciated. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Narcissi  of 
various  kinds,  Tulips  in  varietj',  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  Due  Van  Thol  section. 
Crocus,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  others.  These  should 
all  be  potted  in  October,  placed  out  of  doors, 
giveii  a  good  watering,  and  then  covered  2  inches 
or  3  inches  deep  in  coal  ashes  or  cocoanut  refuse. 
This  greatly  encourages  the  formation  of  roots, 
which  in  a  month  should  nearly  fill  the  pots, 
and  when  this  happens  all  the  covering  material 
should  be  cleared  off  and  the  pots  taken  into 
the  greenhouse,  where,  if  well  supplied  with 
water,  they  will  gradually  develop.  Hardy 
shrubs,  too,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
particularly  hardy  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Deutzias, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  and  Prunus  sinensis,  all  of 
which  flower  readily  enough  in  pots.  They  will 
all  bloom  more  or  less  earlier  than  in  the  open 
ground  Such  a  structure  is  not  suitable  for 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  winter,  as 
to  induce  them  to  flower  in  the  depth  of  the 
season  a  little  more  heat  than  usual  is  necessary. 
These  remarks  apply,  among  other  subjects,  to 
the  Statices  concerning  which  you  enquire. 

Diseased  Peas  (J.  H.  Grantham).— Weh&ve, 
unfortunately,  seen  this  season  many  similar 
cases  of  Peas  of  which  the  haulm  has  gone 
wrong,  and  which,  at  the  time  you  wrote, 
there  was  no  means  of  saving,  as  the  haulm 
was  so  much  injured.  The  first  injury— and 
there  are  two  distinct  ones — was  caused  by 
frost.  This  occurred  when  the  plants  were  in 
a  tender  state  late  in  May,  and  if  you  examine 
the  haulm  you  will  see  the  injury  just  above 
the  soil.  This  did  not  show  for  a  time, 
but  later  on,  when  there  was  a  greater  demand 
on  the  roots,  the  injured  portion  felt  the  strain, 
and  the  healthy  growth  gave  way,  and  then 
thrips  badly  attacked  the  plants.  The  latter 
injury  could  have  been  warded  off,  or  at  least 
largely  prevented,  by  thorough  washings  or 
syringing  with  a  good  insecticide,  such  as  Quassia 
or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Thrips  often  attack 
when  the  season  is  very  hot  after  a  cold  spell, 
and  this  season  this  is  very  common,  especially 
in  light  soils  or  on  stony  land.  You  do  mot 
give  us  any  details  as  regards  your  soil  or  the 
culture,  or  if  you  sowed  very  thickly.  This 
latter  is  an  evil,  and  often  causes  mischief  in 
such  seasons  as  this. 
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Figs  Shrivelling  (Ficvji). — The  cause  of  the 
Figs  shrivelling  is  no  doubt  imperfect  fertilisa- 
tion— scarcely  any  seeds  have  been  formed.  This 
is  a  common  complaint,  especially  when  the  trees 
are  bearing  heavy  crops.  The  best  thing  to  do  to 
guard  against  the  evil  is  to  thin  the  fruit  in  good 
time,  and  also  to  thin  out  weak  growth  during  the 
summer  in  order  to  give  the  shoots  which  will 
bear  fruit  next  year  the  advantage  of  more  light 
and  air  whilst  growing,  and  preparing  them  to 
bear  surer  and  better  crops  the  following  year.  A 
fruitful  cause  of  the  non-eetting  of  Figs  is  main- 
taining too  high  a  temperature  and  too  close  an 
atmosphere  when  the  fruit  is  in  bloom  This 
period  causes  a  great  strain  on  the  energies  of  the 
tree  in  forming  seeds.  The  time  when  this  takes 
place  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  observing  the 
non-swelling  of  the  fruit  a  fortnight  or  thr6e 
weeks  after  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  small 
Walnut.  The  temperature  should  be  reduced  by 
at  least  8°  night  and  day  during  this  time, 
and  again  increased  as  soon  as  fertilisation  has 
taken  place.  The  specimens  are  too  imperfect 
for  naming. 

Chrysanthemums  Failing  (/.  M.  P.  M.). — 
We  have  very  carefully  examined  the  plant  you 
sent  to  us  to  know  the  reason  for  its  failing, 
but  cannot  come  to  any  very  definite  conclusion. 
When  the  plant  reached  us  the  foliage  was 
absolutely  brown.  We  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  and  have  never 
heard  of  plants  getting  into  such  a  condition 
within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
possible  there  may  have  been  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  someone  in  your  employ.  They  may 
have  watered  the  plants  with  weed  killer  or  a 
very  strong  dose  of  some  chemical  manure.  Do  you 
keep  either  of  these  on  your  premises,  and  do 
you  think  they  may  have  been  used  in  mistake  ? 
Either  one  or  the  other  may  have  been  left  in  a 
water-can  overnight,  and  the  character  of  the 
contents  forgotten,  and  when  the  cans  were  used 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  the  trouble  may  have 
been  caused  thereby.  It  is  possible  that  the 
dressing  of  manure  applied  to  the  border  in  which 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  planted  may  have  con- 
tained some  foreign  substance  injurious  to  plants. 

Irises  (L.  J.  M.). — If  you  really  desire  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  the  Iria 
family,  and  to  thereby  ensure  flowering  examples 
over  a  period  as  prolonged  as  possible,  you  are 
certainly  possessed  of  an  idea  meriting  all  praise. 
Nothing  that  we  know  of — and,  indeed,  no  soli- 
tary genus  of  hardy  plants — has  so  great  a 
number  of  interesting  species  that  embrace  so 
extended  a  period  of  flowering.  At  least,  for 
some  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  Iris  represented  in  the  garden.  In 
embracing  so  extensive  a  family,  however,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  no  single  position  nor  one 
class  of  soil  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  and, 
unless  you  have  some  idea  of  the  large  number  of 
species  and  varieties  necessary  to  render  an  Iris 
garden  more  or  less  complete,  we  think  it  advis- 
able— as  there  is  ample  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments— to  choose  some  of  the  more  prominent 
groups.  For  example,  there  are  the  winter  Irises 
in  I.  stylosa,  I.  alata,  and  others,  to  be  soon 
followed  by  the  many  bulbous  Irises,  I.  reticulata 
and  the  like.  These  require  a  warm  position  in 
very  sandy  soil.  Closely  following  these,  and 
often  in  the  company  of  some,  are  the  members 
of  the  orchioides  group,  which  require  deep  and 
rather  moist  loam  in  a  sheltered  spot.  In  April 
Iris  pumila,  I.  olbiensis,  and  others  of  quite  easy 
culture  appear,  and  occasional  species,  such  as 
the  Tangiers  Iris,  quite  late  in  the  same  month. 
This  kind,  however,  requires  special  treatment. 
The  next  important  section  contains  the  beautiful 
kinds  from  the  Holy  Land  and  Turkestan,  known 
as  the  Cushion  and  Regelia  groups,  and  bearing 
them  company  are  the  hybrid  and  cross-bred 
forms  introduced  as  recently  as  1904,  and  which 
are  the  result  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  the 
best  of  the  Oococyclus  Irises,  i.e.,  Cushion  Irises, 
with  I.  Korolkowi  of  the  Regelia  group.     This 


new  series,  known  as  Regelio-oyclus  Iris,  and 
the  members  of  the  parent  groups  call  for  special 
treatment  generally.  Then  comes  the  whole  of 
the  Flag  Irises,  which  with  their  numerous  fol- 
lowing make  a  rare  feast  of  beautiful  forms  from 
late  in  April  or  early  May  onwards  to  June. 
These  are  chiefly  of  easy  culture  throughout,  and 
so  accommodating  that  they  may  be  grown  in  any 
good  or  fairly  well-enriched  garden  soil,  save  in 
dense  shade.  With  these  given  room.  Daffodils 
and  Lilies  may  be  associated  with  advantage. 
In  close  touch  with  the  Flag  Irises  are  the  bulbous 
Irises,  i  e. ,  the  Spanish  and  English,  while  the 
last  great  group  to  flower  —  and  the  most 
sumptuous,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  their  huge 
spreading  petals — are  the  water-loving  Irises  of 
Japan.  For  these,  deep  and  rich  soils  with 
moisture  or,  in  some  instances,  water  is  the  best. 
This  group,  with  I.  sibirica  varieties,  all  prefer 
moist  soils,  and  other  moisture-loving  things 
could  be  associated  with  them.  These  are  some 
of  the  main  groups,  and,  of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  beautiful  and  interesting  species, 
most  of  which  could  be  planted  permanently. 
Some  kinds  require  lifting  each  year,  and  so 
forth.  Having  given  you  this  general  idea,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  give  you  more  definite 
information  upon  any  of  the  groups  named.  If, 
however,  your  real  desire  is  for  an  Iris  garden 
to  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  of  this 
beautiful  genus,  we  think  the  advice  of  a 
specialist  would  not  only  be  a  great  gain,  but 
prevent  much  disappointment  and  loss.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any 
assistance  we  can. 

Tomato  Fruit  Diseased  (Banksian), — Our 
correspondent  does  not  say  whether  the  foliage 
of  his  Tomato  plants  is  affected  with  disease 
as  well  as  the  fruit.  If  it  is  we  should  say 
that  the  disease  is  the  Potato  fungus.  This 
form  of  fungus  and  ordinary  mildew  are  the 
only  maladies  which  are  known  to  affect  the 
Tomato  to  any  extent ;  but  the  foliage  and  stems 
are  always  the  first  to  suffer  in  these  cases.  If 
the  disease  is  what  we  surmise  the  best  remedy  to 
apply  is  to  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  This  can  be  had,  ready  mixed  in  the 
proper  proportions,  from  the  seedsman.  The 
spraying,  to  be  effective,  should  be  thorough, 
every  leaf  under  and  over,  as  well  as  stems, 
must  be  sprayed.  Two  or  three  dressings,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days,  should  stop  the  further 
progress  of  the  malady,  but  if  the  plants  are 
badly  affected  then  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
pull  them  up  and  burn  them.  There  is  yet  time 
to  secure  a  good  crop  before  winter  by  sowing 
seed  at  once.  The  compost  in  which  they  are 
grown  consists,  we  think,  of  too  much  manure 
and  leaf-mould  ;  the  better  compost  would  have 
been  three  parts  loam,  one  part  spent  Mushroom 
manure,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  old  mortar 
rubble  or  lime.  Artificial  manure  is  best  applied 
in  liquid  form  when  the  plants  are  bearing  heavy 
crops. 

Vines  Unsatisfactory  (T.  Oibb).  —  The 
varieties,  we  think,  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  either  the  Tokay  or  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  We  can  tell  you  definitely,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  For  the  present  nothing  can 
be  done  to  the  Vine  border — only  that  you 
must  do  your  best  to  supply  it  with  adequate 
moisture  whilst  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry. 
As  regards  the  wood  and  foliage,  keep  these 
clean  and  healthy,  and  see  that  the  shoots  do  not 
become  overcrowded  by  lateral  growth.  These 
must  be  kept  closely  stopped,  so  that  the  main 
shoots  which  will  produce  Grapes  next  year  may 
have  all  the  benefit  possible  from  light,  heat,  and 
air.  The  cause  of  the  border  being  so  high  no 
doubt  is  the  annual  or  occasional  top-dressings 
it  has  received  for  many  years  without  any  of 
the  old  surface  soil  being  taken  away  to  make 
room  for  them.  The  Vines  being  too  old,  lifting 
and  replanting  are  out  of  the  question,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  they  ean  be  brought  round  to  a  satis- 
factory and  fruitful  condition  again  by  a  little 


generous  and  careful  treatment.  The  first  thing 
we  should  do  in  the  autumn,  say,  the  middle  of 
October,  would  be  to  dig  a  trench  the  whole 
length  of  the  vinery  close  to  the  back  wall  (say, 
8  feet  or  10  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  Vines)  and 
is  deep  as  the  border  goes  (usually  about  3  feet). 
This  trench  should  be  at  least  2  feet  or  3  feet 
wide.  In  cutting  it  no  doubt  some  important 
roots  will  be  found.  The  Vines  being  old,  the 
largest  may  be  left  intact,  or  a  severe  check  may 
be  received.  The  smaller  roots  may  all  be  cut 
back.  The  next  thing  to  do  will  be  to  fork  away  at 
least  7  inches  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  border. 
This  may  necessitate  the  sacrificing  of  a  good 
many  surface  roots.  This  does  not  matter,  aa 
the  Vines  will  form  others  in  abundance  the 
following  season.  The  next  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  fill  up  the  trench  at  the  base  of  the  border 
with  the  following  compost :  To  one  cartload  of 
loam  broken  up  into  lumps  half  the  size  of  a 
brick  add  two  barrowloads  of  old  building 
material,  such  as  broken  bricks  and  mortar 
rubble,  half  a  bag  of  quarter-inch  bones,  and  half 
a  barrowload  of  quick  lime.  This  finished  the 
border  should  be  top-dresseil  with  the  same 
compost  (only  it  must  be  finer)  and  a  barrowload 
of  fresh  horse  manure  should  be  added  to  the 
cartload  for  top-dressing  purposes.  This  will 
reduce  the  height  of  the  border  considerably,  and 
if  the  old  soilis  taken  off  a  good  depth  always  before 
applying  a  new  top-dressing,  the  border  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  its  normal  level.  If  these  sugges- 
tions are  carefully  carried  out  and  the  Vines  not 
started  too  early  next  year  (say,  the  end  of 
March),  you  will  find  that  the  old  Vines  will 
soon  be  in  good  health  and  bearing  again.  The 
stems  of  the  Vine  having  filled  the  space  between 
the  pipes  and  the  wall,  the  only  course  open  is 
to  shift  the  pipes  6  inches  further  from  the  wall. 
This  may  easily  be  done  by  shortening  the  end 
pipes  so  much  and  carefully  drawing  the  pipes 
away  from  the  stems,  connecting  the  end  pipes 
again  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  slip  collar.  In 
the  absence  of  a  horticultural  builder  being  avail- 
able, a  garden  handy  man  can  easily  do  this. 

LiLiuM  CANDiDUM  DISEASED  {Downside). — 
You  have  been  greatly  favoured  indeed  to  have 
grown  so  many  fine  clumps  all  these  years,  and 
only  so  recently  experienced  the  disease  which 
has  been  so  ruinous  and  widespread.  It  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  for  the  disease  to  attack  long- 
established  clumps  in  the  way  you  state.  The 
disease  will  most  probably  remain  and  occur  in 
a  more  or  less  virulent  form  each  year.  The 
attack  may  be  better  prevented  or  modified  than 
cured.  Early  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
may  have  the  desired  effect,  and  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
spike  appears,  and  be  repeated  in  ten  days  or  so. 
You  will  do  well  to  remove  the  diseased  clumps, 
giving  them  afresh  position  in  the  garden,  prefer- 
ably where  the  Lily  has  not  been  grown  for  some 
time.  Burn  all  the  diseased  stems  and  leaves, 
and,  if  possible,  an  inch  deep  of  the  soil  round 
about  the  clumps.  Two  remedies  only  have 
been  suggested.  The  remedies  are  (1)  placing 
the  bulbs  in  a  bag  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  i.e., 
powdered  brimstone,  and  so  shaking  them  that 
ihe  sulphur  acts  upon  any  present  germs,  after- 
wards freeing  the  bulbs  of  the  sulphur  and 
planting  them  in  fresh  soil.  The  second  remedy 
IS  to  dig  up  the  bulbs,  place  them  on  a  hard 
gravel  walk,  fully  exposed,  and  give  them  a  sun- 
baking  for  a  month,  after  which  plant  them  in 
fresh  soil  and  in  a  fresh  position.  To  these  two 
remedies  we  may  suggest  a  third,  which  is  to 
give  the  bulbs  a  bath  in  Jeyes'  Fluid  in  propor- 
tion of  one  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  rain 
water.  Such  remedies  as  these,  however,  are 
but  partial,  and  as  the  disease  is  largely  due  to 
atmospheric  or  climatic  conditions  no  absolute 
cure  can  be  expected.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
a  change  of  soil  will  do  much  good.  Replant  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  flowering.  Do  not  use 
any  manure  in  the  soil,  and  do  not  bury  the 
bulbs  more  than  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
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Variation  ik  Everlasting  Pea  (J.  F.  B  ). — 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  variation  of  the 
Pea  you  submit ;  indeed,  the  tendency  to  sport 
or  revert  to  the  original  is  quite  frequent,  and,  as 
a  rule,  not  an  advance  upon  existing  kinds. 

Fowl  Manure  in  the  Garden  (C.  H.). — 
This  is  a  very  valuable  fertiliser,  but  must  be  nsed 
cautiously.  If  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  its  value 
is  about  doable  that  of  fresh  droppings.  A  good 
plan  is  to  store  it  after  drying  in  some  boxes  in  a 
dry  shed  and  apply  in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of 
about  21b.  per  square  yard,  hoeing  it  into  the  soil 
or  lightly  forking  it  in. — E. 

Rhododendrons  (D.  A.  Stewart). — These  do 
not  require  any  manure,  but  aa  the  ground  is  hard 
and  stony  they  are  hardly  likely  to  succeed,  as 
Rhododendrons  need  a  fair  or  even  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture.  Such  being  the  case  it  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  had  you  given  them 
a  good  mulching,  say,  5  inches  or  6  inches  deep  of 
leaf-mould,  or  even  decaying  leaves,  as  this  would 
tend  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  prevent  harsh  winds 
and  hot  sun  from  drying  it.  This  top-dressing 
might  with  advantage  have  been  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  Rhododendrons  were  planted,  or  not  later 
than  early  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  now  almost  too 
late  to  be  of  value  this  year.  We  should  advise 
you  to  do  it  before  another  winter,  and  your 
plants  will  doubtless  benefit. 

Rose  Foliage  with  Red  Rust  (E.  M.  D.).~ 
The  rusty  appearance  of  the  enclosed  foliage  is 
due  to  red  rust,  which  is  very  common.  If  our 
Rosea  were  free  in  our  gardens  they  are  always 
liable  to  take  it  from  the  wild  Rises  in  the  hedge- 
rows. The  best  known  remedy  is  Bordeaux  mixture 
applied  in  early  spring,  saturating  thestemsnithit 
and  also  the  soil.  Any  good  horticultural  sundries- 
man  would  supply  you  with  the  mixture.  A  dress- 
ing now  would  be  advisable,  and  again  in  spring 
as  stated.  We  should  advise  you  to  grow  more 
of  the  glorious  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  which 
are  less  prone  to  the  fungus. 

Weedy  Lawn,  &o.  (C  M.  C). — Your  best 
course  in  helping  to  get  rid  of  the  weed  on  your 
lawn,  sample  of  which  is  sent,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  lesser  Lamiums,  is  to  scratch  over  each 
patch  of  it  well  and  bard  with  a  sharp  iron- 
toothed  rake,  working  the  rake  backward  and 
forward.  That  should  help  to  remove  a  great 
quantity  of  it.  Then  get  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
crush  it  very  fine,  and  spread  it  over  the  patches. 
That  should  burn  the  remainder,  and  when  it 
washes  in  should  help  to  induce  the  surrounding 
grass  to  grow  over  the  bare  patches.  In  the  winter 
put  fine  soil  on  the  patches,  and  in  April  early 
sow  lawn  grass  seed  on  them.  Only  persistent 
treatment  will  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  As  to 
the  sudden  dying  of  branches  on  certain  stone 
fruit  trees,  it  seems  practically  impossible  yet  to 
find  a  definite  cause.  Many  persons  attribute  it 
to  the  stocks  on  which  the  trees  are  worked  being 
unsuitable.  It  commonly  happens  that  when 
branches  die  some  evidences  of  canker  or  gum- 
ming are  seen  on  the  stems. 

Black  Currants  Diseased  (Benton). — The 
excrescence  you  speak  of  is  not  American  blight, 
but  is  caused  by  the  BUck  Currant  mite,  a  most 
troublesome  pest  that  has  caused  thousands  of 
plants  to  be  sacrificed.  We  can  only  advise  you 
to  pall  up  the  plants,  for  unless  there  are  merely 
one  or  two  shoots  affdcted  pruning  the  plants 
would  be  of  little  use.  You  should  burn  the 
bashes  and  start  with  young  clean  stock.  As 
regards  the  Paosies  and  Carnations  failing,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  apply  gas  lime  next  winter, 
and  at  the  same  time  throw  up  the  ground  in 
ridges.  Let  it  remain  so  until  spring  to  enable 
air  and  frost  to  purify  it,  then  plant  a  fresh  stock 
that  you  know  to  be  healthy.  We  should  say  the 
death  of  some  of  your  Rose  trees  is  rather  the 
fault  of  careless  preparation  of  the  soil  when 
planting,  or  may  be  you  suffered,  as  many  other 
individuals  did,  from  spring  frosts.  Djnot  apply 
any  of  the  remedies  you  suggest.  These  strong 
chemicals  are  more  likely  to  kill  plants  rather 


than  cure  them.  You  cannot  improve  on  good 
sweet  loam  and  farmyard  manure,  and  give  it  of 
a  good  depth — say,  3  feet.  Replant  the  bushes 
this  autumn,  and  tread  soil  firmly  about  the  roots, 
both  when  planting  and  about  ten  days  after- 
wards.— E. 

Making  a  Pond  (A.  Roberts)  — Clay  is  not 
absolutely  essential  in  these  matters,  but  in 
shifting  sandy  bottoms  is  very  desirable,  and 
generally  proof  against  cracking.  Concrete  with 
cement  surfacing,  however,  may  be  made  strong 
enough  for  any  purpose  provided  the  bottom 
below  the  concrete  bed  is  not  swept  or  inundated 
by  water  in  winter  time.  In  such  circumstances 
the  strongest  concrete,  by  virtue  of  its  own  dead 
weight  and  settling  down,  may  crack.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  body  of  adhesive  soil,  as,  eg., 
tampered  clay,  which  remains  uninfluenced  by 
the  water.  Of  these  matters  you  will  be  the 
better  judge.  Provision  should  be  made  for  at 
least  a  9-inch  bottom  of  concrete,  a  good  propor- 
tion being  three  of  clean  gravel  to  one  of  cement. 
The  surfacing  coat  should  consist  of  clean,  well- 
washed  sand  or  river  grit  in  equal  proportions, 
and  1  inch  in  thickness  for  the  bottom  and  lower 
sides,  modifying  the  thickness  as  the  surface  or 
upper  portion  is  reached.  This  should  make 
a  perfectly  water-tight  and  reliable  basin.  If  a 
fioer  or  more  finished  surface  is  desired,  finish 
the  whole  off  with  a  thin  skimming  of  neat 
cement. 

Namks   or    Vhk.ms.— Flora.— \,    variety    of    Begnnia 

worthiana ;   2,  EcheTeria  secanda  variegata. O.  Ros- 

tron. — 1,  Spiriea  Bumalda  ;  2,  cannot  find  this  ;  3,  Lychnis 
coronaria  ;  4,  Oatega  officinalis  alba  ;  5,  please  send  flowers 
or  some  pirriculars  of  the  plant;  6,  StrobilRnlhes  dyeri- 

anus. Ballater. — Rubus  lacintatus. M.  Dra<je. — Polv- 

gonnm  C'invulvulus. Mrs.  Hood. — Linuni  perenne. 

J.  Reidpath. — Alchenilllavulgari8(cnmmon  Lady's  Mantle) 

A.  L.    F. — Orieanum    Marn.— r.  A. — Aerides  odora- 

tum. L.  C.  G. — Japanese  Iris(I.  iievitrata)  - — C.  Prentis. 

— Asclepias  incarnata.  All  the  members  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  the  silky  appenda^^es  to  the  seeds  by  means 
of  which  they  are  often  carried  some  distance.    It  should 

ripen  seed  in  England. C.  Cashr. — The  flower  yon  send 

is  a  white  form  of  Sutton's  Uelphinium  Queen  of  the  Blues ; 
it  is  not  unusual.  There  is  also  a  pale  blue  variety  offered 
under  the  name  of  Dwarf  Porcelain  Blue. 


TRADE     NOTES. 

TcBNip  Seed  Case.— Important  Judoment. 
A   CASE  of  importance  to  horticulturists  was  tried  on 
June  15,  at  the  Norwich  Assizes,  by  Mr.  Justice  BucknIII, 
who  gave  judgment  In  the  High  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
London  on  the  6ih  ult. 

In  giving  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Bucknitl  said,  inter 
alia :  "  This  is  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  breach  cif 
contract  on  the  sale  of  certain  seeds  called  Turnip  seeds, 
sold  by  the  defendants,  Mess'S.  Hart  and  Son,  seed 
merchants,  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Norfolk. 
The  claim  by  the  plaintiff  was  that  there  had  been  a 
purchase  by  him  (tf  Turnip  seed  sold  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  '  Best  of  All  Swede,  Purple  Top,'  and  that  instead 
of  Swedes  of  purple  top  coming  up  as  a  crop,  something 
came  up  which  certainly  were  not  bulbous  Swede 
plants. 

"The  defence  was  that  the  seed  which  was  sold  was  the 
seed  which  was  described  as  '  Best  of  All  Swede,  Purple 
Top.'  Forty  pounds  in  weight  of  it  was  the  amount  which 
was  sold  to  the  plaintiff,  together  with  other  seeds,  in  the 
month  of  March,  last  year.  The  defence  in  effect  was 
that  what  was  sold  was  this  particular  seed  by  descrip- 
tion, and  that  if  it  did  not  come  up  as  Turnips,  Purple 
Top,  the  defendants  were  not  responsible,  because  on 
account  of  an  exemption  clause  in  the  contract,  which 
must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  contract.  By  the  exemption 
clause  it  appeared  that  they  would  not  either  guarantee  or 
warrant  the  description  or  the  productiveness  or  any 
other  matter  in  connexion  with  the  seed,  and  that  if  the 
purchaser  did  not  choose  to  take  the  seed  on  those  terms 
he  was  to  leave  it  alone  and  return  it  to  them." 

A  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 

[Prom  the  Judge's  summing  up  and  decision  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  supplied  seed  according  to  contract,  that  It 
was  true  to  kind,  that  in  every  other  case  but  this  it  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  genuine  Swedes,  and  that  we  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  what  the 
plaintiff  grew.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  satisfactory  to 
us,  as  it  proved  that  we  delivered  what  was  bought.  It 
would  be  a  serious  thing  if  seed  merchants  were  liable  for 
what  the  crop  turned  out  to  be  or  not  to  be,  even  though 
they  had  honourably  and  straightforwardly,  as  in  this 
case,  fulfilled  their  contract.  While  seed  merchants 
should  use  every  endeavour  to  supply  the  purest  and  best 
strains  of  seed  possible,  as  is  our  invariable  practice,  they 
cannot  be  made  responsible  in  any  way  for  crops  growing 
from  them,  as  results  depend  not  only  upon  seed  sown  but 
a  hundred  influences  which  they  cannot  possibly  control. 

Hakt  and  Son.  J 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  (Dot). — Unless  you 
have  agreed  in  writing  with  your  landlord  that 
the  land  shall  be  treated  as  a  market  garden,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  unused 
vegetables.  The  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gar- 
dens (Compensation  for  Crops)  Act,  1887 — (see 
reply  to  "  Cottager  "  in  our  issue  of  Jane  17) — 
does  not  apply  to  vegetables.  If  the  land  is 
cultivated  as  a  market  garden,  you  would  appear 
to  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of 
unused  vegetables  planted  after  the  receipt  of 
notice  to  quit.  The  Market  Gardeners'  C  im- 
pensation  Act  only  applies,  however,  to  Rhubarb, 
A'paragus,  and  other  vegetable  crops  which  con- 
tinue productive  for  two  or  more  years.  The 
compensation  should  represent  the  value  of  the 
crop  to  an  incoming  tenant. 

Ferocious  Dog  {Country  Poitman)  — Where  a 
person  claims  damages  by  reason  of  having  been 
bitten  by  a  dog,  he  must  prove  that  the  dog  had 
to  the  defendant's  knowledge  bitten  or  attempted 
to  bite  a  human  being  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  not  provoke  a  dog  of  good  temper. 
Knowledge  by  a  servant  who  has  charge  of  a  dog 
of  its  mischievous  propensities  is  equivalent  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  master.  A  person  has  a 
right  to  keep  a  fierce  dog  to  protect  his  property, 
but  he  must  not  place  it  in  the  open  approaches 
to  his  house  so  as  to  injure  persons  lawfully 
coming  there.  If  a  ferocious  dog  is  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace  may  order  it  to  be  destroyed.  If  a 
person  is  attacked  by  a  ferocious  dog  he  may  kill 
it.  It  is  a  criminal  offence  to  suffer  to  be  at  large 
any  unmuzzled  ferocious  dog,  or  to  set  on  a  dog 
to  attack  or  worry  any  person  or  animal.  It  is 
also  a  criminal  offence  to  permit  any  dog  to  go  at 
large  having  reasonable  ground  for  believing  it  to 
be  in  a  rabid  state.  Penally,  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen 
days. 


SOCIETIES. 


DUNFEEMLINE  ROSE  SHOW. 
Among  the  minor  operations  of  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline 
Trust  is  the  promotion  and  support  of  flower  shows,  and 
last  year  a  midsummer  show  was  instituted  with  a  highly 
successful  result,  no  fewer  than  410  entries  being  received. 
This  year  upwards  of  £200  were  offered  in  prize  money, 
and  the  entries  increased  to  508.  The  show  was  held  in 
the  Pittencrieff  Park,  Dunfermline,  on  the  20Lh  nnd  2l3t 
ult..  and  wjiR  probably  the  finest  ever  held  at  this  season 
in  Scotland.  It  was  the  primary  intention  of  the  promoters 
that  the  show  should  consist  mtinly  of  Roses,  Pansies, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  herbaceous  flowers,  and  the  liberal  prizes 
in  the  various  classes  drew  out  some  of  the  best  growers  in 
Scotland  and  the  sister  kingdoms.  AH  through  the  show 
wasavery  fine  one.  Roses  were  magnificent,  and  an  increase 
in  the  prize  money  offered  for  hardy  flowers  brought  out 
many  suberb  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  generally  remarkably  fine.  A  number  of  non- 
competitive exhibits  were  shown,  among  these  being  a 
beautiful  exhibit  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carneeie's  gardens  at 
Skibo  Castle.  With  such  an  extensive  show  it  is  only 
possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  prize  winners, 
but  reference  must  be  made  to  the  award  of  the  Carnegie 
Championship  for  seventy-two  R  »se  blooms  to  Messrs.  R. 
Hirkness  and  Co.,  Kiichin,  Herts,  for  a  remarkably  flue 
exhibit  of  the  highest  excellence,  the  blooms  being 
characterised  by  great  size,  symmetry,  and  purity  of 
colour. 

Other  leading  prize  winners  with  Roses  were :  Messrs. 
Alex.  DickS'in  and  Sons,  Newtownards ;  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croli,  Dundee; 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee;  Messrs.  W.  and  R. 
Ferguson,  Dunfermline ;  Messrs.  James  C  )cker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen;  and  Messrs.  Dickaons  and  Co.,  Eilnburgh. 
Amateurs  exhibited  well. 

The  gold  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were 
awarded  as  follows :  Nur«ierymen.— Best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
or  Hybrid  Tea  in  show,  Eirl  of  Dufferin,  from  Messr«.  R. 
Htrkneas  and  Co;  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  Souvenir de  Pierre 
Notting,  from  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Son«.  In  the 
amateurs'  and  gardeners'  classes  Mr.  W.  M  Melville 
secured  the  National  R  ise  Society's  gold  medal  for  his 
Hybrid  Tea  Killarney,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  that 
for  the  Tea  Rose  Maman  Cochet. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  S  ms  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  ia  the  open  classes  for  herbaceous  plants,  and 
the  prize  winners  for  Pansies  included  such  well-known 
cultivators  as    Mr.  John  Smellie,  Mr.  James  Johnston, 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Fraaer,  and  Mr.  S.  Cowan.  Sweet  Peas  were  keenly 
competed,  among  the  prize  winners  being  auch  notable 
prowers  as  Mr.  Alex.  Malcolm,  Duns;  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower  ;  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  Blantyre. 
Much  credit  Is  due  to  the  committee  for  the  success  of 
this  fine  show. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES'  SCHEDULES. 
Wilts  Hortiooltdral  Sooitcty.— The  annual  show  of 
this  society  will  beheld  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  in 
the  Palace  Ground,  Salisbury.  Very  good  prizes  are  offered 
for  groups  of  plants,  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables. Altogether  there  are  eighty-nine  classes.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Sly,  Blue  Boar  Row,  Salisbury. 

Llanishen  and  District  Horticultural  Society  —This 
society,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Cardiff  and  County 
Horticultural  Society,  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  show  in 
the  Vicarage  Field,  Llanishen,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst. 
The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  William  J.  Gunatone,  Avondale, 
Llanishen,  Cardiff,  writes:  "One  class,  No.  118,  on 
page  15,  takes  very  well  with  the  workiug  men  of  the 
place,  and  the  competition  is  interesting,  as  they  have  to 
watch  each  other.  If  you  think  it  worth  mentioning  In 
your  paper,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  other  village  shows. 
The  prize  was  won  last  year  by  a  competitor  whose 
Potatoes  dug  from  his  perch  yielded  2481b.  =17  tons  14cwt 
32lb.  per  acre.  I  may  mention  that  the  competition  was 
suggested  by  a  gentleman  in  this  village  who  has  done 
much  to  encourage  the  working  men  to  take  greater 
interest  in  their  gardens." 

Nantwlch  Floral  and  Horticultural  ^octeti/.— Saturday, 
the  26Dh  inst.,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  show  of  this 
society.  It  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Brine  Baths  Hotel.  Altogether  prizes  are  offered  in  more 
than  100  classes.  Entries  close  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  T. 
Pedlev  is  the  secre'aiy. 

Mountain  Ash  Flower  Show  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  inst.,  in  the  Pavilion,  Mountain  Ash.  Entries 
close  on  the  19th  inst.  The  schedule  gives  particulars  of 
prizes  in  some  150  classes,  Roses,  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit, 
(fee.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs.  F.  Turner  and  J.  Pilgrim, 
Philip  Street,  Mountain  Ash. 

CARDIFF  AND  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society's  show,  which  was  held  in  the  Sophia  Gardens, 
Cardiff,  on  the  26th  and  27th  ult.,  proved  to  be  the  best 
that  has  taken  place.  The  entries  were  more  numerous 
than  ever,  and  the  exhibits  generally  were  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  Roses  were  remarkably  well  shown, 
together  with  groups  of  plants,  Sweet  Peas,  bouquets, 
vegetables,  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Trade  exhibits  were 
also  numerous  and  excellent  in  every  way,  while  the 
arrangements,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Harry 
Gillett  (secretary)  and  his  committee  were  a  great  credit 
to  them. 

Roses. 

The  classes  were  well  flUed.  A  class  for  a  collection  in 
a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet  enticed  eight  exhibitors,  the 
leading  one  being  Mr.  G.  Prince  of  the  Oxford  Nurseries, 
who  set  up  a  perfect  bank  both  in  its  arrangement  and 
assortment  of  varieties.  Mr.  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
followed  closely,  and  was  again  closely  run  by  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  of  Cardiff  and  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  also  of 
Cardiff. 

For  twelve  blooms,  three  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Crossling  of 
Penarth  Nurseries  was  first  with  a  beautifully  set  up 
stand.  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder  followed  closely,  and  also 
had  a  grand  set  of  blooms,  while  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and 
Sons,  Cirencester,  were  a  close  third.  There  were  six 
entries. 

Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  blooms  of  each  in  twelve  varie- 
ties, found  Mr.  Prince  again  leading ;  second,  the  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  who  also  staged  well, 
Mr.  S.  Treseder  being  third  among  seven  exhibitors. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Messrs.  Jefferies  led.  Mr.  S. 
Treseder  was  a  close  second. 

Mr.  Prince  was  once  again  placed  first  for  six  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  three  blooms  of  each,  among  seven  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Treseder  third. 

Mr.  Prince  was  also  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  of  Tea  or  Noisette  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Collection  of  hardy  flowers,  16  feet  by  3  feet.— These 
made  a  grand  class,  in  which  competition  was  very  keen. 
Amongst  several  exhibitors  the  leading  place  was  secured 
by  Messrs.  Harold  and  Wreford  Evins,  Llanishen,  Cardiff, 
who  arranged  a  fine  bank.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  a  close 
second,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  gardener  to  Lord  Windsor, 
St.  Fagans,  third. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  arranged  in  a  space  of  6  feet  by 
3  feet. —These  made  an  interesting  class,  in  which  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  secured  leading  honours,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  took  the  lead,  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
coming  second. 

In  a  class  for  six  Carnations  and  six  Picotees,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  were  again  placed  first  with  a  floe 
lot  of  fresh  blooms.  Mr.  Gough,  gardener  to  A.  W.  P. 
Pike,  Esq.,  wai  a  good  second. 

Sweet  Peas. 

These  were  splendidly  staged,  and  filled  a  great  portion 
of  a  large  tent.  Six  exhibitors  staged  in  a  class  for  eighteen 
vases,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  Ruabon,  North 
Wales,  secured  the  lead.  Messrs.  House  and  Son, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  Aberga- 
venny, third. 

Twelve  vases  arranged  with  Gypsophilaor  Fern  :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  with  similar  kinds  as  in  the  larger  class  ; 


second,  Mr,  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenrae  Castle. 
There  were  six  lots  staged. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Mr.  Eckford's  raising,  Mr.  Jones 
again  took  the  leading  place  ;  Mrs.  Leigh  Spencer,  The 
Priory,  Clifford,  second  ;  and  F.  P.  Adey,  Esq.,  Penarth, 
third.  No  less  than  ten  exhibitors  staged  in  this  class. 
Table  Decorations. 
Two  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and  though  com- 
petition was  keen  there  were  no  tables  of  very  great 
merit.  In  the  leading  class  three  tables,  8  feet  by  4  feet, 
were  arranged,  Mrs.  Percy  Phillips  being  placed  first,  and 
Miss  Ellis,  Cardiff,  second.  In  a  class  for  a  table  4  feet  by 
3i  feet  were  attracted  seven  exhibitors,  the  best  being 
Miss  Gough,  who  was  followed  respectively  by  Miss  Stanley 
and  Miss  E.  Brutt. 

Bouquets. 

It  would  be  perhaps  Impossible  to  over-estimate  these, 
for  they  were  really  perfect  in  their  way.  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
who  is  at  all  times  a  strong  exhibitor  in  these  classes,  was 
first  for  a  bridal  bouquet. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

Six  splendid  collections  were  arranged  in  a  class  for  a 
group  in  150  square  feet,  Messrs.  Cypher,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Cheltenham,  being  awarded  the  leading  position  for  an 
arrangement  equal  to  their  best  efforts,  the  plants 
employed  being  splendidly  grown  and  suitable  for  their 
purpose  ;  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Co.,  Cardiff,  were  awarded 
the  second  place ;  and  Mr.  Maclntyre,  gardener  to  Lady 
Hill,  Llandaff,  third. 

For  a  group  in  50  square  feet  Mrs.  Evan  Lewis  was  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Lawes,  Trowbridge,  second,  amongst  five 
exhibitors. 

Tuberous  Begonias  in  40  square  feet  made  a  brilliant 
show.  Mr.  W.  J.  Orders  being  first,  Mr.  Green  second,  and 
Mr.  Maclntyre  third. 

Vegetables. 

There  was  a  splendid  display  of  these  arranged  in  the 
many  classes  devoted  to  them.  Collection  of  nine  sorts: 
First,  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham  ;  second, 
Mr.  Harris. 

Collection  of  vegetables  for  which  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  offered  prizes ;  Mr.  Beckett  was  again  first  with 
perfect  specimens,  and  was  again  followed  by  Mr.  Harris. 

For  a  collection  for  which  Messrs.  Webb  offered  prizes 
Mr.  Evan  Thomas  was  placed  first,  while  Mr.  J.  R. 
Thomas  was  the  leading  exhibitor  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Sons'  collection. 

Fruit. 

We  have  many  a  time  seen  fruit  better  staged  at  Cardiff 
than  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  though  there  were  some 
good  dishes  shown. 

Collection  of  six  kinds  :  First,  Mr.  Pitt,  Abergavenny  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
Fairwater. 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  Green,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Divies,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr.  Curtis. 

One  bunch  of  Black  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  Curtis,  with  good 
Madresfield  Court ;  second,  Mr.  Harris. 

Two  bunches  of  White  Grapes :  First.  Mr.  Curtis ; 
second,  Mr.  Coxom,  gardener  to  R.  England,  Esq., 
Rumney  Court. 

One  bunch  of  White  Grapes :  First,  Mr.  Curtis  ;  second, 
Mr.  Coxom. 

Mr.  Farmer,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  Cardiff 
Castle,  was  easily  first  with  Peaches,  staging  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  first  for  Nectarines  with  good,  well-coloured 
Lord  Napier  ;  second,  Mr.  Curiis,  with  fine  Spencers. 

Mr.  Malpass,  gardener  to  Dr.  Lynn  Thomas,  took  the 
lead  for  a  white-fleshed  Melon  ;  second,  Mr.  Farmer. 

Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Lady  Morel,  Penarth,  was  first 
with  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Mr.  Farmer  second  for  scarlet 
flesh  varieties,  Mr.  Curtis  being  first  for  green-fleshed 
varieties. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

These  were  a  great  attraction,  and  did  much  towards 
making  the  show  a  success. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  Tomatoes  and  Melons  ;  to 
Mr.  Farmer  for  pot  Vines  in  fruit  and  group  of  stove 
plants  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  for  a 
collection  of  coniferse ;  to  the  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Company,  for  Roses  and  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Eckford,  Wem,  S^lop,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  House  and  Sons, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  for  hardy  perennials ;  to  Mr.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  for  herbaceous  plants;  to  Messrs.  Clibran 
and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  ;  to  Mr. 
John  Waterer,  Bag^hot,  for  retarded  Azaleas,  <fec.  ;  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  for  herbaceous  plants  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester,  for  herbaceous 
plants. 


HOLYWOOD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  third  annual  exhibition  promoted  by  this  society  took 
place  in  fine  weather  recently,  and  was  attended  with  a 
measure  of  success  which  should  prove  eminently  gratify- 
ing. On  the  first  two  occasions  the  Holywood  Town  Hall 
was  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  the  show,  but  the  building 
became  too  small  for  the  increased  number  of  exhibits, 
and  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  look  for  ampler 
accommodation.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Daniel  Dixon,  Bart., 
D.L.  (Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast),  kindly  placed  Ballymenoch 
demesne  at  their  disposal,  and  volunteered  to  give  what- 
ever additional  help  he  could  in  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  show,  which  had,  of  course,  to  be  more 
elaborate  than  previously.    Lady  Dixon  also  took  an  active 


part  in  the  work,  and  showed  her  thorough  sympathy  with 
it  by  accepting,  in  spite  of  more  pressing  claims  upon  her 
time,  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to  perform  the 
opening  ceremony.  Amongst  the  others  who  exerted 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  exhibition  was  Mrs.  M'Cance 
of  Knocknagoney.  Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  this  season 
have  been  laid  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent contributions  he  forwarded,  and  the  pains  he  took  in 
staging  them.  The  centre  of  the  tent  was  occupied  by  a 
display  of  his  that  would  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere. 
Included  amongst  Mr.  Dickson's  Roses,  over  2,000  of  which 
he  had  staged,  were  some  of  his  own  seedlings  which  won 
gold  medals  at  the  National  Rose  Society  show,  and  they 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  R.  Milligan,  Priory  Park  Nursery  ; 
Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Newtownards;  Frank  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  Belfast;  and 
Thomas  Smith,  Newry,  also  sent  charming  displays,  for 
which  the  committee  felt  greatly  indebted. 


SPRINGFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  sixty-eighth  annual  show  in  a 
marquee  near  the  Parish  Church  on  the  22nd  ult.  It  was 
quite  equal  to  any  of  former  years  in  point  of  entries  and 
quality,  the  finest  exhibits  being  In  the  cut  flower  depart* 
ment.  Vegetables  were  very  good,  and  fruit  was  well 
shown.  The  pot  plants  were  not  a  strong  class  in 
numbers,  but  several  exhibits  were  of  very  high  quality. 
Among  the  leading  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Kidd, 
Paterson,  Denholm,  Ramsay,  Hall,  Garland,  McKenzie. 
Walker,  Oliphant,  Morgan,  Lister,  Goldie,  Wallace,  and 
Russell.  A  fine  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
sent  by  Sir  Michael  B.  Nairn  of  Rankei  Nour,  added 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  show. 


BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  newly-elected  executive  council  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Friday,  the  2l8t  ult.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Watson,  reported  the  pri>greBB 
made  since  June  1.  Twenty-seven  new  members  had 
joined,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  659,  and  donations 
amounting  to  £11  178.  had  been  received,  including  £10 
from  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  who  wrote  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Watson,— I  am  afraid  I  am  too  far  from 
the  centre  of  action  to  enter  effectually  into  your  move- 
ment, but  the  Bubsti'ution  of  organisation  amongst 
gardeners  for  the  present  vexatious  and  chaotic  con- 
ditions seems  to  me  wholly  good.  Its  main  obj«ct  must, 
of  course,  be  the  benefit  of  gardeners  by  the  thousand  and 
one  channels  which  association  Is  always  able  to  command. 
But  it  will  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  employers  who 
believe  in  good  work  and  good  pay,  for  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  be  the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  section  of  the 
workers  who  will  be  the  most  prompt  to  jnin  an  associa- 
tion for  the  common  good.  I  wish  you  well,  and  enclose 
£10  towards  your  Initial  expenses.  Try,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  to  get  the  association  free  from  any  charity  basis. 
Even  if  it  means  considerable  pinching  and  work  done 
without  pay,  it  is  better  to  do  what  you  can  on  the  saved 
pennies  of  the  gardeners.— Yours  faithfully,  Arthur  K. 
Bulliy.  " 

Attention  was  called  to  the  observations  of  Sir  William 
Thisellon-Dyer  on  the  gardener  movement  recently 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  a^.  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  on  June  16.  His 
Grace  then  said  :  "But  the  life  of  the  gardener  was  not 
literally  a  bed  of  Roses,  nor  were  his  gains  great.  He  was 
a  skilled  workman  who  gave  an  infinite  amount  of  pleasure 
to  the  community  at  large  by  his  labour  and  ingenuity, 
and  yet  his  wages  compared  very  unfavourably  with  those 
of  skilled  workmen  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Few 
gardeners  could  afford  to  lay  by  from  their  wages  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  rainy  day  or  the 
inevitable  prospect  of  old  age.  He  therefore  commended 
the  charity  to  their  notice,  confident  that  when  its  objects 
were  more  generally  known  further  generous  contributions 
would  be  forthcoming." 

The  council  decided  to  make  arrangements  for  a  confer- 
ence of  members  and  others  interested,  to  take  place  in 
October  during  the  great  autumn  fruit  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  To  this  conference  branches  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  will  be  invited  to  send 
delegates.  A  proposal  to  engage  the  services  of  a  paid 
secretary  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the 
association  was  considered,  but  the  council  decided  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  association  it  would  be 
unwise  to  incur  the  expenses  of  a  paid  secretary  and  a 
central  office.  The  council  hope  before  long  to  make 
arrangements  for  monthly  meetings  to  take  place  in  or 
near  Che  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  hall  In  Vincent 
Square  concurrently  with  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Winter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  J.  Weathers  was  unanimously  elected  hon.  secretary 
of  the  association.  All  communications  affecting  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  should  therefore  in  future 
he  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Talhot  Villa,  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  The  members  of  the  executive  council  are : 
T.  H.  Candler,  The  Garden?,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley ; 
G.  H.  Clack,  Putney  Park,  Putney  ;  W.  E.  Close,  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Fulham  ;  C.  H  Curtis,  2,  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford ;  W.  Dallimore,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  G. 
Gordon,  Priory  Road,  Kew ;  J.  Lawson,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley  ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  40,  Brocklebank 
Road,  E^rlafield ;  W.  Taylor,  The  Gardens,  Tewkesbury 
Lodge,  Forest  Hill ;  W.  Watson,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew  (chairman);  J.  Weathers,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth 
(hon.  secretary) ;  T.  Winter,  superintendent  of  parks, 
Marylebone. 


AwftUST  5,  1905.] 


THE    QAHDEN. 


DAFFODILS 

A    Great    Speciality. 

TyTE  grow  almost  every  Daffodil  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  holding 
""       large  stocks,  can  offer  them  at  the  lowest  prices.     For  quality 
see  what  the  Rev.  Englehkart,  the  greatest  hybridizer  and  raiser  of 
new  Narcissi  says  :  — 

".I  enclose  cheque  for  the  bulbs  safely  to  hand.     I  consider  them 
a  remarkably  fine  sample  ;  indeed,  as  good  as  could  be  grown." 


GLiORT  OF  LEYDEN,  30/-  100;  4/6  doz.;  5d.  each. 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWINC  PRICES,  A  FULL  LIST  READY  NOW. 

Emperor,  largest  forcing  size,  8/-  per  loo,  1/2  dozen. 

„  first  size,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 

Empress,  largest  forcing  size,  7/6  per  100,  1/3  dozen. 
ELorsfieldii,  large  forcing  size,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 
Barri  Conspicuus,  extra  selected,  25/-  per  r,ooo,  3/- 100,  6d.  dozen. 
Beauty,  12/-  100,  i/g  dozen. 
Sir  Watkin,  extra  size,  50/-  1,000,  5/6  100,  lod.  dozen 

CHOICER  VARIETIES. 

J.  B.  M.  Camm,  40/-  100,  5/-  dozen,  6d.  each. 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  25/-  per  100,  3/6  dozen. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  20/-  dozen,  i/g  each. 
Gloria  Ilundi,  2/9  each. 
King  Alfred,  /3  3s.  each. 
Weardale  Perfection,  25/-  each. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  25/-  each. 
liUlisorth,  15/  dozen,  1/6  each. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ghilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  NOTTS. 


HILL  &  SMITH 

BLACK  VARNISH. 


Carriage 
paid  to  most 

Railway 
Stations  in 

the 
Kingdom. 


REGISTERED   TRADE   MARK. 

Substitute  for  Oil  Paint  atone-fourth  the  cost.  Applied  cold. 
For  Preserving  all  descriptions  of  outdoor  work,  Iron  Fencing, 
Roofs,  Buildings,  Wood,  and  Stone.  Dries  with  hard  glossy 
surface  in  lo  minutes,  and  keeps  good  any  length  of  time. 


WROUGHT  IRON iCARDEN  BORDER  HURDLES. 


si' 


Catalogues  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  A  -^i 

Hurdles,  Gates,  and  Railings  Free.  [}  * 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G.  and 
BRIERLEY  HILL  IRONWORKS,  Staffs. 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


VINE,  PLAN1 

AND 
VEGETABLE       

splendid  for  all  purposes. 
ALSO  THOMSON'S   SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 
Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers, 

WM.  THOnsON  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vineyard. 

Clovenfords.  GalaahlelB.  N.B.     London  Agent:   Mr.  JAMES 

GEORGE,   14,    Redgrave   Road,    Putney.      Channel  Islands  Agents. 

Messrs.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Guernsey. 


BOARDS    PATENT 


'WIRE  TENSION'  GREENHOUSES. 

LIGHTNESS!        STRENGTH !        DURABILITY! 


SKINNER  BOARD,  F.R.H.S..&CO.,  Bristol. 

NO  PUTTY! 


IRON   FRAME 
ROOF! 


CURVED    ROOF 

WITH 

FLAT  GL.ASS. 


IMPERISHABLE  I 


Illustrated 

Catalogue  on 

Application. 

2,000,000 

SUPER.    FEET 
ERECTED. 


Specimen  "  WIRE  TENSION"  Greenhouse  will  be  exhibited  ai  following  Shows.        Inspection  invited. 

Lancashire  Show,  Liverpool,  August  3rd  to  7th. 
Yorkshire  Siiow,  Hull,  August  gtn  to  nth. 


EPPS'S  SELECTED  PEAT 

spe:cxa.ij  oxtcxxxr*   PE:A.rr. 

Brown  Fibrous,  Hardwood,  Fern,  Rhododendron  Peats, 

best  qualities.    Leaf  Mould,    Loam,  Coarse    and    Pine 

Sand.    Cocoa-nut  Fibre,   Sphagnum,  and  all  kinds  of 

Garden  Jundries. 

BPPS  &  CO.,  F.R.H.5.,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


6ardeti  Ua$e$t 

Fountains,  Sundials,  Balustrades,  etc. 

In  "Pulhamlte  Stone."    (Durability  Guaranteed,} 

PULHAM      (SI     SON, 

By  appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

71,  NEWMAN  ST.,  OXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  W. 

AN  INSPECTION  OF  OUR  SHOWROOMS  INVITED. 


VI. 


THE    GARDEN 


TAUGUST  5,  1906. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was    very  bright,  and 
many  beautiful  groups  of  summer  flowers  were  shown. 
Fruit  was  better  represented  than  usual. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  George  Banyard  (chairman).  Messrs.  S. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  George  Keif,  H.  Parr,  H.  Markham, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  J.  Mcladoe,  C.  Foster,  Owen 
Thomas,  George  Wythes,  A.  H  Pearson,  J.  A.  Pettlgrew 
(Boston,  U.S.A  ),  G.  Nurman,  and  J.  Cheal. 

The  Hugg  Mtmorial  Medal  for  fruit  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts,  for  a  collectiun  of  splendid  fruit. 
The  Peaches  Birriogton  and  Bellegarde,  Nectarines  EIruge 
and  Pttmaston  Orange  were  as  good  as  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Grape  Madresfleld  Court  was  finely  shown,  and  the 
Melons,  too,  were  very  good.  The  arrangement  of  this 
exhibit  was  most  effective,  the  boxes  and  dishes  resting  in 
a  bed  of  greenery,  while  vases  of  Carnations  were  taste- 
fully used  also. 

Messrs.  James  Veltch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited a  large  and  representative  collection  of  Gooseberries, 
contained  in  over  100  baskets,  and  representing  almost  as 
many  varieties.  The  fruits  were  splendid  specimens. 
Among  the  newer  varieties  were  Langley  Gage,  Golden 
Gem,  and  Langley  Beauty,  all  first-rate  sorts,  while  the 
standard  sorts  of  G'loseberries  were  all  finely  shown. 
Forming  a  background  to  this  display  were  Gooseberries 
in  pots,  and  bearing  excellent  crops.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded. 

MesBra.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  pot  trees  of  their  new  Peach  Peregrine,  bearing 
good  crops  of  this  beautiful  variety.  It  is  a  midseason 
Peach,  large  and  handsome,  with  a  bright  crimson  skin. 
It  is  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is,  curiously,  a  seedling  from 
the  Spenser  Nectarine.  A  silver-gitt  Bankstan  medal  was 
awnrded  to  this  exiiihit  of  five  perfect  trees. 

Messrs.  Dohbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Potatoes  in  thirty-eight  varieties,  each  variety  shown 
in  a  separate  basket  uf  twenty  tubers.  They  were  all  good, 
clean  samples  of  early  and  second  early  varieties.  Ruby 
Queen  (purple  kidney),  Ddlmeny  E^rly  (early  white  round), 
and  Midlothian  Eirly  (early  white  kidney)  were  among  the 
new  ones.    Silver  Knighlian  medal. 

Mr.  F.  May,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Lord,  Esq.,  LiUey  Brook, 
Charlton  King's,  Gloucester,  showed  Melon  Lilley  Brook, 
a  large  white  fiesh  variety,  but  no  award  was  made.  The 
committee  asked  to  see  a  smaller  fruit. 

Red  Currants  Fay's  Prolific  and  La  Versaillaise  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Son,  Lowdham, 
Notts. 

Orohid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  G-irney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Francis  Wellesley, 
Norman  C.  Cooksoo,  Jeremiah  Colman,  G.  F.  Moore, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Richard  G.  Thwaites,  James  Douglas,  W.  H. 
"White,  T.  W.  B  .nd,  W.  H.  Young.  John  W.  Odell.  W. 
Buxall,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.  W. 
Ashton,  and  H.  Billuntine. 

Messrs  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
showed  a  pretty  er<>up  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of 
some  very  fine  LfelioCattleyas  and  hybrid  Cattleyas. 
Odontogloasum  R  (Ifeie  was  finely  shown.  The  curious 
Cycnoches  chlorochilum  was  included.  A  botanical 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Promensea  RoUissonii.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  PlatycUnis 
glumacea,  a  splendid  plant,  bearing  a  large  number  of  its 
slender  pendent  racemes  of  fragrant  pale  yellow  flowers, 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  A  botanical  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Dendrobium  ciUatumannamense,and 
to  Grobya  galeata,  sent,  together  with  other  inconspi- 
cuously fiowered  Orchids,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford. 

Several  single  Orchid  plants  were  shown,  among  others 
being  Phata)nopsis  rimestadiana  alba  from  M.  Otto 
Beyrodt,  Marienfeld,  Berlin  ;  Cypripedium  Miss  N.  Tillem 
(niveum  x  Godefrojaj)  from  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld, 
Woking;  Lsella  lona,  and  a  very  tine  variety  of  Olonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co,, 
Enfield  ;  Cattleya  Atalanta  ignescens  from  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Esq.,  Streatham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  W.  EUck);  Cattleya  gas- 
kelliana  Mrs.  Goudson  from  H.  S.  Goodson,  E-<q.,  Putney  ; 
Cattleya  hardyanavar.  Gwendolen  from  W,  ABilney,  Esq., 
Weybridge  ;  and  flowers  of  C-ilae  triptera  (Brazil),  shown 
from  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

Cattleya  g^rtnania  inagnijica.— The  parents  of  this  hand- 
some hyorid  are  Cattleya  schofieldiami  and  C.  hardyana. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  heavily  veined  soft  rose 
upon  a  pale  green  ground,  which,  however,  only  faintly 
shows.  The  lip  is  rich  purple  with  white  showing  through 
at  the  base.  The  column  is  overlapped  by  two  light  purple 
lobes.  From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton. 
Award  of  merit. 

Florax  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  H  B  May  (chairman).  Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery, 
James  Hudson,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings, 
William  H'.we,  C  R.  Fielder,  J.  T.  Bennet-Pbe,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Dixon,  C.  Jeffiies,  Charles  E. 
Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  William  Cuth- 
bertson,  E  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  J.  James. 

The  collection  of  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport,  formed  one  of  the  best  floral  exhibits  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  a  conspicuous  freshness  about  the 
spikes  of  the  flowers  that  attracted  attention  at  once,  and 
in  other  ways  the  collection  was  of  that  meritorious 
character  for  which  the  Langport  firm  has  long  been 
noted.  Arranged  on  the  platform  stage  at  one  end 
of  the  hall  the  collection  of  some  150  or  200  spikes 
presented  ample  opportunities  (or  inspectioD.     Of  pure 


white  kinds  we  take  Aphrodite,  Mrs.  Lund,  Lady  White, 
and  Countess  Crewe,  the  two  latter  slightly  coloured  on 
the  lower  petals.  Countess  of  Dudley,  Beatrice  Kelway, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mrs.  J.  Lang,  Mrs.  Badcock,  and  Queen 
Alexandra  are  of  salmon  or  salmon  scarlet ;  and  Prince 
of  Orange,  Empress  Frederick,  Primrose,  Grandeur,  B)na, 
Davy,  Leader,  and  Marchioness  of  Granby  are  all  of  yellow 
tone,  with  more  or  less  delicate  mat  kings  either  in  the 
throat  or  the  petals.  The  collection  contained  a  choice 
assortment  of  these  beautiful  summer  flowers. 

Double  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swantey,  some  thirty  of  the  leading 
kinds  being  staged  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St.  Asaph,  showed  a  group  of  cut 
Carnations  in  vases.  George  Maquay,  white  ;  Pied  Piper  ; 
Ceres,  deep  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Kearaley,  pink  ;  and  Evadne, 
fine  white,  were  among  the  more  prominent. 

Single  flowers  of  double  and  single  Begonias,  chiefly 
named  kinds,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons, 
Yetjvil,  Somerset.    M«ny  good  varieties  were  displayed. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  choice 
Caladiums,  of  which  some  striking  and  good  forms  were 
remarked. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham.  Surrey,  showed 
some  excellent  border  Carnations,  such  as  the  Old  Guard, 
crimson  scarlet ;  Duke  of  Norfolk,  scarlet ;  Daffodil,  a 
grand  yellow  ;  and  Horsa,  yellow  ground,  crimson  flaked. 

Hardy  flowers,  such  as  Phloxes,  Holl>hocks,  perennial 
Pea,  Gladioli,  Liatris,  white  Agapanthus,  Water  Lilies, 
Motitbrelias,  Delphiniums,  Gtillardias,  Tritomas,  and 
other  plants  were  shown  in  good  condition  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  fine  display  of 
hardy  fiowers.  particularly  of  Ptiluxes,  Lilies— as,  e.g.y 
L.  chalcedonicum  Heldreichii  (rich  scarlet),  L.  speci<  sum 
Kraetzeri,  and  others— Iris  laevigata,  Gaiitardias,  Asclepias 
tuberosa  (fine  orange  shade),  Stokesia  cyanea  prwcox,  Rud- 
beckias,  and  the  like.  The  hardy  Water  Lilies  as  a  margin 
to  the  grouD  were  a  splendid  feature. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  filled  a  large  table 
with  choice  annuals.  Godetias,  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety,  Marigolds,  Calliopsis,  Nemesias,  and  many  more 
were  arranged  In  a  most  attractive  manner,  the  vases 
beinc  filled  with  fresh  and  bright  fiowers  cut  with  full 
length  sprays  and  stems. 

At  one  end  of  the  group  a  few  choice  or  rare  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  were  well  shown  ;  and  among  these  we 
noted  Exacum  macranthum,  very  rich  in  colour;  Ruellia 
amoena,  with  scarlet  tubular  flowers;  and  Cyrtoceras 
reflexum.  a  very  striking  plant,  with  creamy  reflexing 
blossoms,  in  compact  Hoya-like  trusses.  Verv  interesting, 
too,  were  the  examples  of  Kalanchoe,  K.  flammea,  and 
K.  kewensis. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  contributed  a  small 
collection  of  Crotons,  with  Medeola  asparagoides  myrti- 
folia  and  the  old  Smilax  for  comparison. 

A  large  collection  of  Phloxes  from  Mr.  E.  Potten, 
Cranbrook,  Kent,  was  a  most  effective  item.  Salvator 
R'lsa,  lilac  and  white;  Mrs.  Oliver,  salmon,  white  eye; 
and  Jules  Cambon,  purplish  rose,  white  eye,  were  among 
the  more  distinct.  Other  showy  plants  were  included  in 
the  group. 

Hirdy  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants.  Of  especial  merit  were  the 
Gaillardias  and  Kniphofias,  a  large  collection  of  the  latter 
being  staged.  Montbretia  Rayon  d'Or  is  a  very  striking 
plant,  and  other  good  plants  included  Crinum  Powelll, 
Spiriea  Aitchsoni  (a  shrubby  species  with  white  flowers) 
Phloxes,  and  a  good  assortment  of  Gladiolus  hybrids  of 
Childsi,  Nanceanus,  Lemoinei,  and  others. 

Hollyhocks  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron 
Walden,  were  very  fine,  full-grown  spikes  and  blossoms 
arranged  on  boards,  giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  merits 
of  these  tall  and  showy  border  flowers,  for  which  this  firm 
has  long  been  noted. 

The  collection  of  Phloxes  from  Mr.  Percy  Waterer, 
Fawkham,  Kent,  contained  a  large  and  representative 
gathering. 

In  a  group  on  the  floor  Messrs.  Veitch  arranged  Inula 
racemosa,  Senecio  clivorum  (very  striking),  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia,  Asttlbe  Davidii,  and  Sambucus  canadensis,  a 
striking  and  handsome  species. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  contributed 
Caladiums,  Dracseaas,  Alocacias,  Crotons,  and  the  like  in 
a  large  group. 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  by  Miss  Tarbolton  and  Miss 
Pollard,  East  Grinstead.  The  sprays  were  arranged  in  a 
natural  wav  with  their  own  foliage. 

Messrs.  R'chard  Smith  and  C  >.,  Worcester,  brought  a 
large  gathering  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Platycodon 
grandiflorum,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  Phloxes,  Campanulas  in 
variety,  Iris  Ksempferi,  Water  Lilies,  and  other  showy 
plants  were  seen. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
Poientilla  Friedrichanii,  a  yellow-flowered  shrubby  species, 
and  examples  of  the  new  purple-leaved  Peach,  with  the 
common  purple  form  for  comparison. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias  (singles  and  Cactus  flowered  varieties 
principally),  the  quality  excellent  for  so  early  a  date. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a  large 
assortment  of  Crotons  in  medium-sized  plants. 

Hardy  flowers  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  Delphinium  Belladonna  being  very  fine, 
and  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Carnitions,  the  new  perennial 
Pea,  a  large  assortment  of  Gladioli,  and  many  other 
good  showy  thines. 

Gloxinias  in  nicely-crown  plants  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Peed,  West  Norwood,  a  large  variety  of  colour 
and  good  fiowers  denoting  a  choice  strain. 

Selagineilas  in  fifty  different  kinds,  with  Ixora  dixiana, 
and  a  collection  of  Bouvardias  in  a  setting  of  Ferns,  filled 


a  large  table,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  being  the 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  contributed 
a  fine  lot  of  Phloxes,  chiefly  in  large  masses,  which  were 
most  effective. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  sprays  of  Berberi- 
dopsis  corallina  in  fiower,  with  Phloxes  and  other  hardy 
things. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged 
Phloxes,  cut  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Pavia 
macrostachya.  Oaks,  &c.  Roses  of  the  wichuraiana  group, 
and  Rose  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  new  deep  flesh-toned  Hybrid 
Tea,  were  also  well  shown. 

A  large  assortment  of  annuals,  well  grown  and  equally 
well  staged,  occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  taole, 
Messrs.  Cannell  being  the  exhibitors.  Candytuft,  Antir- 
rhinums, Centaurea  imperialis.  Asters,  Dianthuses,  Chry- 
santhemum tricolor,  Lavatera,  Clarkia,  Browallia,  and 
Shirley  and  other  Poppies,  made  quite  a  feast  of  these 
easily-grown,  free-flowering  plants. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  by  the  floral 
committee  : 

Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport ;  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Silver  Flora  io  B&vt 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  ; 
Cheal  and  Sms,  Crawlev  ;  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil ; 
J.  Douglas,  Edenside;  Gunn  and  Sonn,  OHon,  Birmingham; 
a.  B.  May,  G.  H  F.  Nye,  Amos  Perry  ;  R.  Smith  and 
Co.,  Worcester;  Mrs  Tarbolton  and  Miss  P"llard,  East 
Grinstead  :  Percy  Waterer,  Fawkham  ;  W.  Watson  and 
S  m,  Dublin  ;  Webb  and  flrand,  Saffron  Walden  ;  William 
Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea;  Laing  and  S'lnn,  Forest  Hill; 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond.  Silver  Banksian  to  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham  ;  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield  ;  William 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ;  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Nor- 
wood ;  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook. 

New  Plants. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following 
plants  :  Centaurea  Jarman's  strain  (Jarman,  Chard) ; 
Gladiolus  Lady  Inchiquin  (Kelway,  Langport) ;  Tritonia 
Prometheus  (Major  Petre,  Norwich) ;  Sambucus  canaden- 
sis (Veitch,  Chelsea,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart ) ;  Cam- 
panula carpatica  White  Star  (Prichard);  Qemerocallis  Dr. 
Regel  (Prichard)  ;  Spitfea  Aitchisoni  (Prichard,  and  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.) ;  Carnation  Roy  Morris  (H.  W.  G. 
Morris) ;  Berberis  vulgaris  folils  purpureis  macrophylla 
(Paul,  Cheshunt)  ;  and  Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica 
(Veitch,  Chelsea).    These  will  be  described  next  week. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ninth  annual  outing  of  the  association  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  to  the  King's  Acre 
Nui  series,  Hereford,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  T.  Seaton, 
Ejq.,  managing  director,  who  has  very  generously  arranged 
to  meet  the  party  upon  arrival  at  Hereford  Station  with 
brakes  for  the  three  miles  drive  to  the  nurseries,  and 
entertain  them  to  luncheon,  after  viewing  their  large  and 
varied  collection  of  plants,  flowers,  i&c.  The  train  will 
leave  the  Great  Western  Station,  Cardiff,  at  S  a.m.  sharp, 
returning  from  Hereford  at  8.45  p.m.  (Saloons  provided). 
It  has  also  been  arranged  that  after  luncheon  brakes  will 
be  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  over  a  six  miles  drive 
to  Holme  Lacy  (hy  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield)  to  view  the  historic  and  extensive 
pleasure  grounds,  &c.  The  tickets  (to  members  only)  will 
be  IDs.  6d.  each,  which  will  include  the  railway  and  brake 
trip  to  and  fro  to  Holme  Lacy  and  tea. 


Obituary— Mrs,  G.   A.  Knight.— 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  June  10,  of 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Knight,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Knight,  of 
the  Mount  Tolmie  Nursery,  Victoria,  B  C. ,  aged 
fifty-three  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Bir- 
mingham, Eogland,  and  had  resided  in  Victoria 
about  twenty-six  years.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Knight  is  a  valued  contributor  to  Thb  Garden. 

Fruit  cpops  in  Bucks,  — The   fruit 

crops  in  this  district  are  very  irregular.  There 
was  a  wealth  of  blossom,  and  every  prospect  of  a 
good  fruit  season.  The  frosts  of  M»y  22  and  23, 
followed  by  cold  easterly  winds,  and  the  long- 
continued  drought  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  played  havoc  with  the  blossom.  Apples 
are  an  average  crop  ;  Lord  Sutfield,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Bramle^'s  Seedling,  and  Adam's  Pear- 
main  are  very  good.  Pears  are  very  poor.  Plums 
are  under  the  average  ;  Kirk's  Monarch  and 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  are  the  best.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  bad.  Apricots  are  good,  espe- 
cially Moorpark  and  Kaisha.  Strawberries  have 
been  exceptionally  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
Red  and  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries are  plentiful.  Cherry  trees  trained  on 
walls,  and  also  standard  trees,  have  been  very 
good.  The  soil  here  is  very  light  and  gravelly, 
on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  and  chalk. — G.  W.  Smith, 
The  Gardtns,  Danc/iddy  Marlow,  Bucks. 

*,*  The  Yearly  Subucription  to  THE  Oakden  is:  Inland, 
68.  6d.  ;  Foreign,  88.  9d. 
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TREES    AND    SHADE. 

HOW   enjoyable  the  shady  nooks 
of  our  gardens  have  been  during 
the  broiling  days  of  July  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.    Any  tree- 
shaded    recess    during    the  hot 
months  of    summer  becomes  the  favourite 
garden  resort  during  the  midday  glare ;  even 
the  attractions  of  the  flowers  failing  to  make 
us  linger  long  about  the  open  parterres  while 
the  sun  is  high  and  the  heat  oppressive. 
Yet  we  do  not  seem  to  take  so  much  pains 
as  our  forefathers    did  in  the   creation  of 
green  alcoves  and  cool  arbours  facing  the 
north,  of  which  one  hears  so  much  in  the 
descriptions   of    old    gardens ;    nor   in  the 
careful  providing  of  the  shady  "  wilderness," 
which  was  the  ever-necessary  appendage  to 
every  English  mansion  of  the  olden  time, 
though    scarcely    ever   thought    of    in    the 
formation  of  modern  gardens,  in  which  all 
is  required  to  be  so   trim  and  smart  that 
the  delightful  old  bit  of    wild  Nature  has 
had  to  submit  to  banishment,  and,   along 
with  it,  its  subdued  light,  its  cool  shades, 
and  all  the  charms  of  its  natural  wildness, 
in  which  Bramble  and  Bryony  were  allowed 
to  intertangle  themselves  with  Ivy  as    an 
undergrowth,  and  a  Moss-grown  pathway  or 
two,  could  not  even  remain  unmolested.    In 
Elizabeth's  time  Shakespeare  often  alludes 
to  shady  garden  bowers  and  Yew  arbours  as 
favourite    retreats    in    summer    days ;    and 
delights  to  dwell  upon  such  features  in  the 
gardens  of   ancient  times.    In  old  gardens 
the  cropped  Yew  or  Holly  hedges  of  great 
height,  green  walls  of  verdure,  made  gloriously 
shady  walks,  imperi^ious  to  a  single  ray  of 
light.     Between  two  such  hedges  constant 
shade  prevailed,  and  a  fountain  at  one  end 
added  to  the  aspect  of  refreshing  coolness. 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  plan 
and  plant    summer   groves  and  groups    of 
shade-giving  trees  in  every  new  garden,  large 
or  small,  according  to  the  space  at  command, 
for  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse 
again  to  the  cropped  Yew  hedges  or  Yew 
arbours  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  any  other 
kind  of  topiarian  work.    The  central  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  about  shade  trees  is  that 
some  kinds  are  frequently  planted  which  are 
useless  for  this  purpose.    Shade  trees  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  heated  streets  of  a 
city  and  in  promenades,  but  it  is  absurd  to 


plant  a  tree  to  furnish  shade  which  frequently 
begins  to  lose  its  leaves  before  the  hot  summer 
days  have  set  in.  A  good  tree  for  shade 
is  the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  and  it  possesses 
these  essential  qualifications  even  in  London, 
where  the  Lime  fails  so  much  sooner  than  it 
does  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  Acer  plata- 
noides  and  the  Sycamore  and  its  varieties  are 
strongly  recommended,  but  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut loses  its  leaves  in  cities  prematurely,  and 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Lime. 
The  Ashes  have  fine  qualities  as  shade  trees, 
retaining  their  handsome  leaves  throughout 
the  summer.  The  Planes  are  very  fine,  but 
somewhat  open  ;  they  also  begin  to  show  the 
yellow  leaf  too  soon,  but  never  in  a  very 
objectionable  way.  The  Tulip  Tree,  when 
old  and  spreading,  is  a  good  shade  tree. 
Populus  alba  and  P.  a.  acerifolia  are  also 
valuable.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  green 
hues  are  aflForded  by  Robinia  and  its  varie- 
ties, which,  though  somewhat  late  in  coming 
into  full  leaf,  retain  their  exquisite  verdure 
till  late  in  the  year. 

Many  trees  may  be  named  which,  in  open 
situations,  may  be  readily  trained  to  form  of 
themselves  isolated  shady  retreats,  even  on  a 
sunny  lawn.    The  Weeping  Ash,  for  instance, 
in  a  good  situation  will  very  quickly  form  a 
perfect    tent    of    verdure,  providing  ample 
room  within    its    descending    branches   for 
garden  seats,  and  even  a  rustic  table.    The 
Weeping  Mountain  Elm,  again,  forms  a  fine, 
far-spreading  canopy  of  very  dense  foliage, 
which,  though  not  descending  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  ground,  and  so  forming  an  abso- 
lute tent  like  the  Weeping  Ash,  is  perhaps 
more  impervious  to  the  sun-rays,  and  casts  a 
broad  and  deep  shadow,  in  which  a  certain 
amount    of    coolness    may     be    constantly 
enjoyed.    Then  there  is  the  Weeping  Willow, 
never  yet  utilised  in  this  way,  which,  by 
careful    management,    might    be    made    to 
form  garden  apartments  of  very  picturesque 
character  ;  for  instance,  let  four  young  trees, 
high  standards,  be  planted  at  the  angles  of  a 
square  about  9  feet  in  diameter  ;  let  a  slight 
framework  be  raised,  over  which  the  lateral 
branches  are  to  be  trained ;  and  in  three  or 
four  years   an  interlaced  roof    of    summer 
greenery   of   considerable    expanse  will    be 
formed,  and  then  the  new  branches  may  be 
allowed  to  descend    all   round,  forming    a 
screen,  or,  rather,  gracefully  descending  cur- 
tain, surrounding  the  entire  space  intended 


to  be  so  enclosed.  This  result  being  achieved, 
the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
natural  growth,  and  all  appearance  of  for- 
mality will  rapidly  disappear,  leaving  to  the 
pleasantly  enclosed  and  shaded  place  the 
aspect  of  being  merely  a  graceful  accident  of 
Nature,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the 
original  supports  to  the  roof  of  interlaced 
verdure,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
branches  have  permanently  assumed  their 
positions  and  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
support  themselves  without  extraneous  aid. 
Many  other  shade-producing  devices  of  more 
or  less  pleasing  and  appropriate  garden 
character  might  be  formed. 


IN   THE  TIME   OF   YUCCAS. 

Much  might  be  written,  and  that  to  good 


purpose,  on  the  stately  effects  to  be  obtained 
by    the   judicious    planting    of    Yuccas    of 
difi'erent    kinds    in    garden  scenery.      It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  beauty  of  Yuccas, 
even  when  planted  singly  or  in  formal  lines, 
but,  if  arranged  in  bold  groups  and  masses, 
they  are  unsurpassed  as  flowering  and  foliage 
plaftts   for  outdoor  decoration.    Just  now, 
and  for  the  next  two  months.  Yuccas  will  be 
in  flower,  and  their  great  panicles  of  pearly, 
white  bell-shaped  blossoms  contrast  so  well 
with  bright  green  conifers  and  low-growing 
shrubs  of  less  distinct  contour  that  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  possible  to  form 
charming  pictures  by  massing  them  either  on 
the  margins  of  shrubberies  or  in  sheltered 
nooks  on  the  lawn   and  pleasure  grounds. 
This  plant  is  simply  invaluable  if  properly 
used    in   forming    picturesque    groups    and 
clumps  instead  of  being,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  dotted  indiscriminately  here  and  there 
on  turf  in  unmeaning  regularity.      It  has 
been  said  that  the  Hollyhock  is  the  only 
decorative  flowering  plant  of  any  importance 
to  the  landscape  gardener.    Yuccas  are  even 
more  stately  however,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  permanent  in  character,  being  quite  as 
ornamental  in  winter  as  in  summer.    They 
succeed  nearly  equally  well  in  any  soil,  but 
a  deep,  rich,  well-drained  loam  is  preferable, 
and  tney  make  finer  specimens,  if  sheltered 
from  rough  cold  winds,  than  they  would  do 
if  rnore  exposed.      The  flowers  of  all  the 
species — and  these  are  more  numerous  than 
many  imagine— closely  resemble  each  other, 
being  mostly  of  ivory-like  whiteness  within, 
the   backs  of  the  thick  wax-like  segments 
being  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple.    Much 
may  be  made  of  Yuccas  by  associating  them 
in    well-arranged  masses  along  with  other 
distinct  and  gracefully  habited  plants,  such 
as    the  Pampas    Grass,  Arundo  conspicua, 
hardy  Bamboos,  dwarf  Fan  Palms,  and  a 
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score  of  other  valuable  decorative  plants  too 
seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.  Among  the 
many  advantages  possessed  by  Yuccas  over 
other  hardy  evergreen  plants  is  the  vigorous 
growth  they  make  in  town  gardens  where 
many  other  plants  would  fail.  Yuccas  have 
been  grown  in  English  gardens  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  yet  they  are  far  from  being 
plentiful. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Seedling  Carnations. 
Mr.  Petherbridge,  Wern  Dantzey,  Paignton, 
sends  a  very  beautiful  series  of  seedling  Carna- 
tions, which  show  great  variation  of  colouring, 
and  few  have  any  tendency  to  burst  the  calyx. 
Beauty,  yellow,  cut  into  with  heliotrope;  J. P., 
yellow,  deep  claret  edge  to  the  petals  ;  and  Tor- 
bay,  creamy  yellow,  with  markings  of  pale 
heliotrope — a  very  fine  flower — were  particularly 
worthy  of  mention.  We  hope  our  correspondent 
will  persevere  with  his  interesting  task. 

Choice  Shrubs. 
From  Redruth,  Cornwall,  Messrs.  V.  N.  Gaunt- 
lett  and  Co.  send  a  choice  gathering  of  shrubs 
and  flowers,  among  them  being  Ozothamnus 
thyrsoideus,  thickly  smothered  with  small  white 
flowers ;  Buddleia  variabilis,  Esoallonia  langley- 
ensis,  Olearia  macrantha,  Phlomis  fruticosa, 
Phormium  tenax  viride,  and  others. 


Shasta  Daisies. 

From  Swanswick  Cottage,  Bath,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Williams  writes  :  "I  send  for  your  table  flowers 
of  two  seedling  Shasta  Daisies  I  have  raised,  and 
named  Le  G^ant  and  Le  Nain.  The  big  one  is 
a  plant  of  good  stiff  habit,  and  does  not  fall 
abroad  in  drought,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
you  think  it  a  fiae  flower.  I  have  all  the  best 
named  varieties  of  Leucanthemum,  and  it  seems 
to  me  far  larger  than  any.  It  is  a  late  flowerer, 
beginning  when  the  others  are  all  either  getting 
over  or  in  their  prime.  It  and  the  other  are  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan  for 
trial,  but  I  have  retained  the  stock.  The  dwarf 
form,  Le  Naiu,  makes  a  compact  little  bush 
about  S  inches  high,  very  stin  in  the  stems, 
neat,  and  very  floriferous,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  valuable  for  bedding  out,  as,  of  course,  it  is 
an  absolutely  hardy  perennial,  indifferent  to 
weather  or  soil.  Please  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  these?  The  stems  of  the  dwarf  sent  are  cut 
close  to  the  root,  showing  height.  The  larger 
one  is  2  feet  high.  Can  you  tell  me  why  one  gets 
yellow  colourings  in  Phlox  Drummondii  when 
there  are  none  among  the  herbaceous  Phloxes? 
Would  a  cross  be  possible?  I  have  some  good  yellow 
Phlox  Drummondii,  and  think  this  colour  would 
be  lovely  in  the  herbaceous  ones." 

[The  big  Shasta  Daisy  is  certainly  a  very 
handsome  flower,  and  we  can  imagine  a  mass  of 
the  smaller  one  to  be  very  effective.  One  cannot, 
however,  fairly  judge  a  plant  whose  chief  value 
lies  in  habit  and  floriferousness  from  a  out  flower. 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  our 
correspondent  an  answer  about  the  Phloxes.— Ed.  ] 


Mandbvillea  suaveolbns. 
Mr.  Silcock,  HoUycombe  Gardens,  Liphook, 
Hants,  sends  "  sprays  of  Mandevillea  suaveolens 
gathered  from  a  plant  which  is  growing  in  the 
open  against  a  brick  wall  facing  nearly  due  south. 
The  plant,  with  others,  was  raised  from  seed 
about  four  years  ago,  and  when  about  9  inches 
high  was  planted  out  in  the  present  position. 
The  first  two  seasons  after  planting  no  flowers 
appeared,  but  in  1904  it  flowered  freely,  and  even 
matured  seed,  from  which  I  have  been  able  to 
raise  a  quantity  of  young  seedlings  (I  enclose  a 
last  year's  empty  seed  pod).  The  plant  is  growing 
ip  a  compost  of  fairly  heavy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 


brick  rubble,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  during 
hot  dry  weather  a  good  supply  of  water  is  given, 
with  an  occasional  watering  of  farmyard  manure. 
I  may  add  the  roots  are  protected  with  Bracken 
during  the  winter." 

PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 
AUGUST. 

ESSAY  ON    BULB    PLANTING. 

A  First  Pme  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  far  the  best  Essay  upon  "  Beau- 
tiful    Ways    of    Planting    Hardy    Spring- 
flowering  Bulbs." 

The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,000  words,  and 
should  mention  the  best  kinds  for  massing 
in  the  flower  garden,  the  border,  in  the  wild 
garden,  &c.,  in  spring,  and  the  most  beautiful 
ways  of  using  them.  The  essays  must  reach 
the  offices  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  or  before  the  3l8t 
inst.  Envelopes  must  be  marked  "  Oompe 
tition."  The  essays  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Competitors  not 
conforming  to  these  rules  will  be  disqualified. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  contributors. 


Plan  of  a  Flower  Border. 
A  FIRST  PRIZE  of  Five  Guineas  and  a 
second  prize  of  Two  Guineas  are  offered 
for  the  best  plan  of  a  border  of  hardy 
perennials,  130  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot ;  bold  grouping  and  good  arrangement 
for  colour  and  succession  to  be  the  main 
considerations.  Half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals 
and  biennials  may  be  included.  The  names 
of  the  plants  to  be  written  in  their  spaces  on 
the  plan — not  referred  to  by  letter  or  number. 
This  competition  remains  open  until  the  last 
day  in  September. 

NOTES    OF=^THE    WEEK. 

FOKTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  ;  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Show. 

August  16  — Bishop's  Stortford,  Calne,  and 
Harpenden  Flower  Shows. 

August  17. — Djffryn  District  and  Taunton 
Deane  Horticultural  Shows. 

August  19. — Seascale  and  Lake  District  and 
Sheffield  Flower  Shows. 

August  21. — Warkworth  Horticultural  Show. 

August  22. — Rothesay  and  Oxford  Flower 
Shows. 


Mp  James  Jeffrey,  who  has  just  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster  in  his  celebrated  gardens  at  Drummond 
Castle,  Perthshire,  is  a  young  gardener  to  enter 
upon  such  a  responsible  position,  but  his  past 
career  and  experience  have  been  such  that  he 
may  be  expected  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  a  most 
successful  manner,  and  those  who  know  him  feel 
confident  that  the  high  reputation  the  gardens 
have  maintained  will  be  retained  under  his 
management.  Mr.  Jeffrey  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  his  father,  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  (now  of 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright),  at  Harewood 
House,  Leeds.  Thence  he  went  to  Keir,  where 
he  was  for  three  seasons.  After  leaving  Keir,  he 
wept   to  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  under  Mr. 


Lees,  to  whom  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that 
he  was  promoted  to  be  foreman  after  a  few 
months.  When  he  left  Trent  Park  he  went  to 
Brougham  Hall,  Penrith,  as  foreman.  For  the 
past  sixteen  months  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Dioksons  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, for  whom  he  superintended  the  laying  out 
and  planting  of  a  large  new  garden  in  Ireland. — A. 

HOPticultUPal  show.— A  meeting  was 
held  at  Trimsaran,  Carmarthenshire  last  week, 
when  arrangements  were  further  matured  for  the 
above  event,  which  will  take  place  on  September  2. 

Campanulas,  &c.,  at  Ravens- 
coupt     Papk,     Hammepsmith.  —  A 

houseful  of  Chimney  Campanulas  (C  pyramidalis) 
at  this  well-kept  London  County  Council  park — 
very  creditable  to  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
(Jingell — is  just  now  a  very  beautiful  feature. 
The  plants  are  some  6  feet  or  more  high,  and  per- 
fectly clothed  with  their  attractive  white  and 
Cambridge  blue  flowers ;  what  a  grand  decorative 
subject  I  These  plants  delight  in  a  light,  rich 
soil,  freely  drained,  and  they  are  never  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  would  impoverish  their  growth, 
and  renders  them  susceptible  to  insect  prey — 
green  fly  or  red  spider.  Near  to  this  structure 
and  the  library  is  a  magnificent  Catalpa  big- 
nonioides  in  full  flower,  and  a  wall  of  this 
building  exhibits  a  rich  profusion  of  the  lovely 
bright  blue  flowers  of  Ceanothus  azureua.  The 
sunny  aspect  here  suits  it  admirably.— Quo. 

Cabbagre  Sutton's  Appil.— At  this 

date  the  grower  who  requires  good  spring 
Cabbage  must  sow  for  that  purpose,  and  a  note 
on  the  above  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  some  gardeners,  who  assert  that 
Cabbage  unless  sown  on  a  certain  date  will  fail, 
but  I  do  think  that  much  depends  upon  the 
variety  and  good  seed  stock.  When  these  are 
secured  and  sowings  made  late  in  July  in  the 
north  and  early  in  August  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  there  will  be  a  good  return. 
The  seed  should  have  ample  room.  Many  plants 
are  crippled  in  their  infancy  by  thick  sowing, 
and  when  every  seed  germinates  this  should  be 
avoided.  For  first  supplies,  that  is,  for  cutting 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  variety  than  the  one  noted  above.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  think  March  an  early  date, 
but  this  is  not  so  if  the  weather  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  is  favourable  to  growth,  as  Sutton's 
April  soon  turns  in.  Last  season  this  variety  was 
splendid.  Out  of  a  large  number  not  one  in  a 
hundred  bolted.— G.  W. 

Nigrella  Miss  Jekyll.— We  have  grown 

this  plant  this  year,  and  have  found  it  a  very 
attractive  annual.  It  is  of  a  deep  violet-blue 
shade,  and  much  larger  than  the  old  Love-in-a- 
Mist.  As  a  buttonhole  flower  it  is  much  admired, 
and  for  exhibition  purposes  where  annuals  are 
shown  it  should  rank  high  for  its  quaint,  elegant 
habit.  Love-in-a-Mist  always  makes  an  inter- 
esting bed  in  a  garden,  especially  where  a  blue 
scheme  of  colour  is  required. — Walter  Smyth, 
Holywood,  County  Down. 

A    palsep    of    new    Gladioli.— The 

paper  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Groff  of  Simeoe,  Ontario, 
on  "  Breeding  from  'Tame'  v.  'Wild'  Species," 
which  was  presented  at  the  Plant  and  Animal 
Breeders'  Convention  in  St.  Louis,  December, 
1903,  has  had  such  a  wide  circulation  and 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  England  and  the 
United  States  that  a  second  edition  of  the 
printed  copy  has  been  issued.  Since  the  circu- 
lation of  the  first  edition  Mr.  Grog's  claims  for 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  breeding 
from  domestic  specific  types  have  been  supported 
by  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  of  Holland  in  his 
lecture  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904.  Professor  de  Vries'  conclusions 
were  reached  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
domestic  species  could  be  produced  within  a 
comparatively  limited  period  of  operation. 
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A    new     herbaceous     pepennial 
(Ang^elonia  integerrima).— This  is  an 

interesting  new  herbaceous  perennial  for  the 
warm  greenhouse  from  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  A 
plant  now  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew 
has  four  growths,  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  in 
length,  terminating  in  racemes  of  flowers  9  inches 
to  10  inches  long.  The  very  numerous  flowers 
are  nodding,  pouch-shaped,  pale  lilac  in  colour, 
spotted  with  purple.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  division,  and  is  best  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house  until  the  flowers  expand, 
when  it  can  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  house.  A 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Scrophularines,  and  very  few 
species  of  the  genus  are  in  cultivation.  The  one 
most  generally  grown  is  A.  salicarisefolia,  a  blue. 
South  American  species,  and  the  white  variety 
alba,  seeds  of  which  are  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  A.  grandiflora  alba.  It  is  a  graceful, 
free-flowering  perennial.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  it  can  be 
treated  as  an  annual.  It  grows  15  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height.  If  short,  bushy  plants  are  desired, 
the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed  several 
times.  Planted  outside  in  summer  if  the  weather 
is  favourable,  it  flowers  freely. — A.  0. 

A    new  bog  plant  (Lysimaehia 

Japonlca). — A  good  planting  of  this  new 
Loosestrife  now  flowering  finely  by  waterside 
promises  well  for  its  future  popularity.  It  is  a 
vigorous  species  now  3  feet  high,  but  likely  to 
double  that  height  when  fully  established,  forming 
a  sheaf  of  hairy,  broadly  lance-shaped  foliage,  and 
bearing  several  compound  racemes  of  star-shaped 
yellow  flowers,  each  as  large  as  ashillinp,  and  zoned 
with  a  blood-red  ring  at  the  throat.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  fugitive,  but  borne  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  raceme  is  always  well  filled.  It  is 
a  pretty  plant,  more  like  a  perennial  Phlox  than 
anything  else,  and  its  yellow  colouring  is  all  the 
more  valuable  in  a  waterside  plant  because  at  its 
season  of  flowering  there  are  very  many  rose 
and  purple  shades  among  tht  Lythrums  that 
need  to  be  separated  by  some  contrasting  colour. 
Another  new  species  (Lysimaehia  Fortunei)  is  also 
pretty,  but  too  near  clethroides  and  barystachys 
in  its  white  spiky  inflorescence  to  be  considered 
a  real  gain.  L.  japonica  flowers  naturally  during 
July  and  August,  and  it  stands  surprisingly  well 
in  a  out  state  for  a  Loosestrife.  Its  colouring 
appears  a  little  dusky  when  closely  inspected, 
but  it  is  bright  enough  when  grouped  by  the 
water.— G,  B.  M. 

The  Royal  Hoptieultural  Society. 

The  council  of  the  above  society,  on  the  sugges- 
tion from  the  official  representatives  of  several  of 
our  Colonies,  have  decided  to  hold  four  further 
exhibitions  of  Colonial  fruits  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, lasting  two  days  each,  on  December  5 
and  6,  1905,  and  March  22  and  23,  June  6  and  7, 
and  December  4  and  5,  1906.  The  object  in 
fixing  these  dates  is  to  suit  as  far  as  possible  the 
season  which  is  most  likely  to  find  the  produce 
of  Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  the  West 
Indies,  of  India  and  the  Cape,  and  of  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  London.  Opportunity  is  afforded 
for  each  Colony  to  make  collective  exhibits  in 
addition  to  the  exhibits  of  individual  firms.  The 
Agents-General  and  other  authorities  are  most 
kindly  rendering  every  assistance,  and  we  trust 
that  both  growers  and  shippers  will  do  their  best 
to  send  in  exhibits  worthy  of  our  Colonies,  and 
to  show  what  can  be  produced  for  the  home 
markets.  No  entrance  fee  or  charge  for  space  is 
made,  and  tabling  is  also  provided  free  of 
expense.  If  desired  any  produce  may  be  con- 
signed direct  to  the  society,  and  it  will  be  stored 
in  the  cellars  at  Vincent  Square  and  staged  by 
the  society's  officials,  but  the  secretary  cannot 
undertake  to  repack  and  return  any  exhibits. 
Medals  and  other  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
council  in  each  of  the  many  classes,  which  include 
Apples,   Pears,   Pine-apples,   Mangoes,    Grapes, 


Oranges,  Limes  and  other  citrous  fruits.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  Plume,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  Nuts, 
Yams,  and  various  tubers,  and  other  Colonial 
fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  also  classes  for 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  whether  dried, 
bottled,  tinned,  jellied,  or  otherwise  treated. 
The  schedule  and  other  particulars  may  now  be 
had  of  the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Some  good  bedding  Pelapgo- 
niums. — Fronting  historic  Kensington  Palace 
are  some  good  beds  of  Pelargoniums,  crowned  by 
fine  masses  of  white  Marguerites.  Amongst  the 
former  King  Edward  VII. ,  a  variety  which  has 
been  used  here  for  the  first  time  this  season,  is  an 
improvement  in  every  way  on  Henri  Jacoby, 
whether  for  pots  or  bedding  ;  flowers  glowing 
crimson.  The  well-known  West  Brighton  Gem 
is  another  strik- 
ing bedder,  well 
worthy  of  a  note, 
and  very  eS:ec- 
tively  used  here. — 
Quo. 

Anew  shrub 
(Sop  hopa 
viciitolia).— 

This  comparatively 
new  and  quite  rare 
shrub  was  finely  in 
flower  at  Kew  in 
June.  It  is  a 
ch  arac  teristio 
shrub,  forming  a 
much  -  branched 
specimen,  and 
flowering  freely 
when  not  more 
than  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high.  The 
Pea  -shaped 
flowers,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  are 
white,  suffused 
with  lavender- 
blue.  There  is 
some  variation  in 
the  colouring.  It 
is  a  native  of  some 
parts  of  China,  and 
is  said  to  be  very 
plentiful  in  Yun- 
nan, where  large 
stretches  of  almost 
barren  soil  are 
covered  with  it. 
At  Kew  it  has  so 
far  proved  hardy. 

Peas  and 
thpips  in  hot 
weather. 

During  hot  and  dry 
weather  much 
havoc  is  caused  by 
these  insects,  espe- 
cially to  Peas  that 
are  young  and 
green  and  begin- 
ning to  bloom.  It 
is  often  these  that  are  the  most  valuable.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  watering  and  mulching,  which 
are  of  no  avail  if  this  pest  is  allowed  to  get  a  firm 
footing  before  being  taken  in  hand.  I  have  had 
much  trouble  with  it  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  have  an  abundanceof  Peas  during 
early  summer,  but  not  so  from  August  onward. 
This  year  I  observed  thrips  attacked  some  Marrow 
varieties  quite  early  in  the  season.  Frequently 
this  is  not  noticed  until  the  young  tips  of  the 
growths  and  leaves  begin  to  curl,  and  by  this 
time  they  have  made  a  lodging.  Unless  something 
is  done  the  growth  is  soon  arrested  and  the  young 
pods  are  injured.  For  several  years  I  have  used 
an  insecticide,  applying  it  in  a  warm  state,  and 
with  force  to  send  it  into  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
and  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.     This  is 


applied,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  early 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  in  a  fine  spray  from 
a  syringe,  about  three  times,  and  the  wash  being 
cheap  the  cost  is  but  little.  When  the  growth 
has  ripened  all  is  safe.  Where  the  soil  is  hot  and 
dry  the  plants  need  more  attention. — Dorset. 

The  newest  vapieties  of  Potatoes 

to  the  number  of  forty  are  being  tested  this  year 
by  us.  Golden  Wonder,  Highlander,  Conquering 
Hero,  Eldorado,  Sim  Gray,  Pearl,  Diamond, 
Money  Maker,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  many 
other  well-known  varieties  are  making  fine  growth 
and  looking  well.  Mr.  Colin  Macpherson's  three 
new  varieties,  introduced  by  us  last  year,  namely. 
The  Macpherson,  New  Victoria,  and  Early 
Champion,  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and 
exceedingly  good  reports  are  being  received  from 
the  south.     Mr.  Massey,  Spalding,  who  visited 
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our  trials  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  who  is  growing 
these  varieties,  is  delighted  with  their  appearance 
both  here  and  in  the  south. — W.  P.  Laird  and 

Sinclair,  Limited,  Dundee. 

New  lawn  plant.— In  many  parts  of 
California,  Florida,  and  other  States  the  lawns 
are  not  as  fine  as  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
country.  The  dry  spells  in  these  regions  are  so 
protracted  that  the  grass  is  oftentimes  killed 
outright.  Several  substitutes  have  been  used 
with  varying  results.  Among  the  most  successful 
is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Lippia.  Even 
this  plant,  however,  needs  attention  to  carry  it 
over  dry  periods.  A  plant  recently  forwarded 
from  South  America  promises  to  supply  the 
demand  in  this  more  or  less  arid  region  for  an 
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ideal  lawn  plant.  This  interesting  plant  belongs 
to  the  genus  Desmodium.  It  has  very  deep 
rooting  habits  and  manages  to  keep  alive  and 
retain  its  bright  green  colour  during  very  pro- 
tracted droughts.  The  plant  has  small  trifoliate 
leaves  and  they  grow  very  close  to  the  ground. 
It  never  needs  trimming.  A  supply  of  these 
plants  is  being  propagated  in  the  greenhouses  for 
trial. — Korists'  Exchange  (New  York). 

Pepthshipe   Hoptieultupal 

Society. — In  connexion  with  the  centennial 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perth- 
shire, to  be  held  in  Perth  on  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  inst.,  the  Perth  Town  Council  agreed  last 
year  to  present  a  cup  to  the  society.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Lord  Provost's  committee,  held  on  the 
22nd  ult. ,  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  cup  and 
conditions  came  up  for  consideration,  and  some 
feeling  was  engendered  by  an  amendment  to  a 
proposal  that  the  cup  should  be  of  the  value  of 
£15  153.,  and  that  it  became  the  property  of 
anyone  winning  it  three  years  in  succession. 
The  amendment,  evidently  based  on  entire  dis- 
approval of  the  cup,  was  that  the  cup  cost  one 
shilling.  After  a  warm  discussion  the  proposal 
that  the  cup  be  of  the  value  of  £15  ISs.  was 
carried  by  seven  votes  to  two. 


NOTES    OH   LILIES. 

LILIUM    LOWII. 

(Syn.  L.  bakeeianum.) 

CONSIDEEABLE  variation  was 
to  be  noted  among  the  several 
plants  of  this  Lily  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  18th  ult., 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  or 
two  well-marked  varieties  might  have  been 
selected  therefrom.  Though  it  is  now  over  a 
dozen  years  since  Lilium  Lowii  first  flowered 
in  this  country,  it  is  still  a  decidedly  uncom- 
mon Lily,  but  a  very  pretty  one,  and  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  some  other 
species.  As  with  Lilium  nepalense  and  L. 
sulphureum,  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Low 
for  the  first  flowering  examples  of  L.  Lowii, 
though  specimens  of  it  were,  I  believe,  pre- 
viously collected  by  S.  H.  Collett.  Briefly, 
L.  Lowii  may  be  described  as  pushing  up  a 
slender  stem  to  a  height  of  2  feet  to  5  feet, 
or  thereabouts.  It  is  rather  sparingly 
clothed  with  narrow,  bright  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  with 
the  tips  of  the  segments  reflexed,  but  in  this 
latter  character  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation.  They  are  a  little  over  3  inches 
long,  and  as  much  across  the  expanded 
mouth,  white  tinged  with  green  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  interior  spotted  with 
purplish  crimson.  This  spotting  is  a  par- 
ticularly variable  feature,  though  as  a  rule  it 
is  limited  to  the  lower  half  of  the  three  inner 
segments,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.  I  have  come  across  instances  in 
which  the  inside  of  the  flower  was  nearly 
covered.  Though,  like  L.  sulphureum,  a 
native  of  Upper  Burmah,  it  is  more  delicate 
in  constitution  than  that  just  -  mentioned 
kind  ;  indeed,  L.  Lowii  must  be  regarded,  at 
least  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  as 
essentially  a  greenhouse  Lily. 


A   NEW    LILY. 

(LlLITJM  SUTCHUNENSE.) 

This  comparatively  new  and  very  un- 
common Lily  was  shown  in  good  condition 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  on  the  18th  ult.,  when  it  was 
given  an  award  of  merit.    Though  rare  it  is 


by  no  means  the  first  time  it  has  flowered  in 
this  country,  for  this  species  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  from  plants  which 
bloomed  at  Kew  in  1899.  In  a  paper  read  at 
the  Lily  conference  in  1901,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
on  "  Descriptions  of  the  new  species  and 
principal  varieties  of  Lily  discovered  since 
the  publication  of  the  monograph  of  Elwes 
(1880),"  Lilium  sutchunense  is  thus  alluded 
to  :  "Bulb  globose,  1 J  inches  diameter,  scales 
ovate.  Stem  slender,  2  feet  to  3  feet  long, 
scabrous,  leafless  towards  the  base.  Leaves 
moderately  dense  towards  the  base,  ascending, 
linear,  the  largest  4  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
one -eighth  to  one -sixth  of  an  inch  broad. 
Flowers  one  to  four,  on  long  spreading 
peduncles  subtended  at  the  base  by  small 
leaves,  horizontal  when  expanded.  Perianth 
bright  scarlet  2  inches  long,  copiously  spotted 
inside  with  dark  brown  ;  segments  spreading 
from  below  the  middle,  oblong  lanceolate, 
one  half  to  five-eights  of  an  inch  broad ; 
nectary  papillose.  Stamens  much  shorter 
than  the  perianth  ;  anthers  linear,  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  long ;  pollen 
dark  yellow.  Style  three  to  four  times  the 
length  of  the  clavate  ovary.  Western  China ; 
province  "  of  Szechuen.  Collected  both  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  Father  Farges. 
The  Botanical  Magazine  figure  was  drawn 
from  plants  flowered  at  Kew  in  1899,  the 
bulbs  of  which  came  from  M.  Vilmorin.  Allied 
to  L.  Maximo wiczii  and  L.  pseudo-tigrinum." 
The  specimens  as  shown  suggest  that  this  Lily 
will  be  more  suitable  for  growing  in  pots  or  for 
associating  with  the  choicer  species  than  for 
cultivation  in  the  open  border.  H.  P. 


HINTS     ON      TABLE 
DECORATION. 

[In  reply  to  "  BcUlantrae,"] 

IK  the  space  of  a  brief  answer  to  a  question 
like  this  it  is  difficult  to  compress  a  reply 
that  will  be  of  much  service  to  our 
correspondent.  The  question  is  a  large 
one,  and  to  answer  fully  would  fill  many 
columns  of  The  Garden.  But  there 
are  a  few  points  which  stand  out  clear  and  well 
defined  which  must  be  observed  and  strictly 
adhered  to  before  success  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
floral  decoration  can  be  achieved.  The  first 
lesson  to  learn  is  not  to  overweight  the  table 
with  too  great  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Do  not 
have  too  many  stands  of  flowers  on  a  table, 
and  take  care  not  to  overcrowd  the  flowers  into 
the  stands. 

Supposing  Roses,  Carnations,  or  any  other 
flowers  in  season  are  to  be  used,  should  the 
vase  be  a  small  one,  it  will  be  far  better  to 
place  a  single  perfect  and  beautiful  Rose  with 
ample  and  healthy  foliage  of  its  own  than  to 
crush  in  two  or  three.  The  individuality  and 
beauty  of  each  Rose  are  lost  in  a  poor  and 
meaningless  bunch  of  Roses.  The  same  with 
other  flowers.  Give  the  individual  blooms  of  any 
kind  of  flowers  which  may  be  used  a  chance  to 
display  the  grace  and  elegance  they  possess  both  of 
flower  and  foliage.  Of  course,  if  a  larger  vase 
be  used,  three  or  four  or  more  specimens  may  be 
used,  but  avoid  overcrowding. 

The  question  of  colour  or  harmony  of  colours 
is  most  important,  and  must  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. When  the  table  is  small  it  is  far 
better  to  use  one  colour  only.  Again  quoting  the 
Rose,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  tables  we  have 
ever  seen  was  the  first  prize  decorative  table  at 
the  National  Rose  Show  in  London  last  year, 
The  flowers  used  were  a  single  white  Rose  with 
a  rich  centre  of  a  profusion  of  golden  anthers,  the 
foliage  used  being  its  own.  Again,  the  other  day 
at  the  Sweet  Pea  show  in  London,  the  first  prize 


table  was  decorated  by  Peas  of  two  shades 
of  mauve  only  —  light  and  fairly  dark  — 
garnished  with  sprays  of  Asparagus  tenuissimus, 
a  beautiful  arrangement  it  proved  for  daylight, 
but  for  an  evening  table  it  would  have  been  a 
disappointment,  and  this  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  as  colours  such  as  blue,  yellow,  and 
mauve  always  look  well  by  day  but  not  by 
night. 

With  regard  to  large  tables  it  is  not  always 
possible  we  know  for  gardeners  to  have  sufficient 
flowers  of  one  colour  to  decorate  the  tables  with 
night  after  night  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time. 
Neither  is  it  necessary ;  butin  all  cases,  whether  the 
tables  be  large  or  small,  harmony  in  colours  rather 
than  contrasts  must  be  aimed  at.  The  question 
of  the  harmony  and  contrasts  of  colours  is  well 
worth  the  close  study  of  every  gardener  who 
wishes  to  excel  in  this  part  of  his  duty.  As 
some  few  examples  of  harmony  in  colour,  we  may 
mention  that  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet,  rose, 
pink,  and  white  go  well  together  ;  the  same  with 
purple,  blue,  mauve,  and  lavender  to  white  ;  the 
same  again  with  all  shades  of  bronze  and  yellow 
to  white. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  room  a  delicate 
tracery  of  some  foliage  arranged  in  a  pretty 
way  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  any  table. 
There  are  many  subjects  which  may  be  used  with 
pleasing  efieot  for  this  purpose,  including  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  the  finer  Bamboo  foliage,  the  beautiful 
bronze  Selaginella  caBsia,  and  in  the  autumn  we 
have  ample  selections  in  the  rich  colourings  of 
the  foliage  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ;  but 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  are  sprays  of  one  of  the 
many  varieties  of  the  useful  Asparagus  Fern  intro- 
duced of  late  years.  Blossoms  of  some  delicate 
or  choice  flowers  laid  sparingly  on  these  wreaths 
of  foliage  add  much  to  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  a  table  at  night.  We  believe  a  book  is  being 
written  by  Mr.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  N.B., 
on  this  subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responaihle  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


ROSE    CLIO    AND    A    QUESTION. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — I  notice  that  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Garden  a  correspondent  advises 
another  to  cultivate  Clio  as  a  first-rate 
Rose.  He  omits  to  mention  that  Clio 
is  one  of  the  thorniest  of  trees,  requiring 
a  stout  glove  to  handle,  that  it  comes 
chiefly  in  clusters,  and  that  it  suffers  much 
damage  from  sun,  rain,  and  mildew.  On  these 
grounds  I  put  it  very  low  down  on  my  list  of  100, 
BO  greatly  do  our  tastes  differ. 

May  I  propose  a  question — it  may  bring  some 
useful  replies— What  Rose  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion ?  I  know  of  only  one  Rose,  but  there  may 
be  many  others.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
insert  this  enquiry,  I,  and  perhaps  many  of  your 
readers,  may  have  our  gardens  enriched.  1.  It 
has  a  branching  habit.  2.  Every  shoot  is  crowned 
with  a  flower.  3.  It  does  not  hang  its  head,  but 
is  very  erect.  4.  It  opens  well  and  is  full.  5.  It 
is  very  vigorous.  6.  It  is  as  good  in  autumn  as 
in  summer.  7.  It  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  8. 
It  is  never  burnt  by  the  sun.  9.  Nor  spoilt  by 
the  rain.  10.  Its  colour  is  brilliant  and  does 
not  change.  11.  It  is  sweetly  perfumed.  12.  It 
is  sometimes  large  enough  for  exhibition. 

W.  Chapman. 
Eldene,  Sandhurst  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


BAMBOOS    FLOWERING. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  planted  a  small  plant  of  Phyllostachys 
boryana  this  year,  and  it  is  flowering  from  every 
little  shoot  all  over.     Messrs.  Veitch  tell  me  that 
this  species  is  also  flowering  in  their  nurseries. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  three  old  plants  of 
Phyllostachys  Henonis  are  also  flowering,  but 
two  of  them  have  thrown  up  very  strong  young 
shoots,  which  are  about  12  feet  high.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  if  these  two  species 
are  flowering  at  Kew,  and  in  the  many  private 
collections  in  the  country. 

Forres.  N.  B. 


KOMNEYA  COULTERI. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  my  Romneya 
Coulteri,  which  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  The  plant  is  growing  on  a 
wall  facing  south-east,  and  has  been  in  its  present 
position  for  eight  years  since  I  planted  it,  a 
small  plant  out  of  a  4-inch  pot.  It  is  now  over 
12  feet  high,  about  5  feet  wide,  and  blooms 
profusely  every  year.  The  soil  of  my  garden  is 
light,  thin,  poor,  and  hungry,  and  the  plant  has 
never  had  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure  of 
any  sort  since  it  was  planted. 

A.  J.  Sinclair. 
19,  Sydney  Avenue,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 


CLIMATE  OF   NORTH   WALES. 
[To    THE    Editor   or    "The    Garden."] 
Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear  how 
mild  the  climate  is  in  many  parts  of  North  Wales. 
I  have   been   staying  recently  at  a  house  near 
Towyn,  Merioneth,  where  the  walls  of  the  stables 
were  covered  from  base  to  roof  with  the  deliciously 
fragrant    Mandevilla    (usually    grown    in     hot 
houses),  together  with  the  lemon-scented   Ver- 
bena, red  and  white  Fuchsia,  and  Myrtles,  all 
in   full  bloom.     The  Mandevilla   in    winter    is 
protected  by  matting. 
Rhagatt,  Corwen.  S.  Lloyd. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 


I  VERY  garden  should  contain  this  plant, 
it     flowers    during    August    and 


c 

1       ^       September,    and    helps    to    brighten 
I  what     are    otherwise     rather     dull 

M  V  months.  It  is  an  easy  subject  to 
grow,  and  is  also  very  amenable  to 
special  treatment  for  producing  larger  and 
belter  flowers  than  it  bears  if  let  alone. 
When  allowed  to  grow  at  will  the  panicles 
of  bloom  are  small,  but  many  in  number,  and 
are  more  useful  for  cutting  than  the  larger 
ones,  which  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : 
In  the  spring  young,  strong  plants  are  cut  back 
to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood,  and 
when  the  young  growths  are  about  2  inches  long 
about  one-half  of  them  are  pulled  ofi',  and  a 
fortnight  later  all  the  weakly  ones  of  those  left 
are  removed,  leaving  from  four  to  twelve  shoots 
on  a  plant  according  to  its  age  and  size.  When 
the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show  in  July,  each 
shoot  should  be  fastened  to  a  light  stick  to  keep 
it  from  being  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  flowers. 
Good  soakings  of  clean  water,  with  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure  or  a  good  mulching,  should 
be  given  during  dry  weather,  and  if  the  work  is 
properly  carried  out  there  will  be  strong, 
pyramidal  spikes  of  flower  upwards  of  18  inches 
in  length  by  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  to 
last  in  flower  for  some  weeks. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


SOME  SUMMER  -  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 
To  readers  of  the  gardening  journals  the  name 
of  Veitch  is  not  only  an  historical  one,  but  one 
that  seems  to  carry  with  it  an  authority  for  all 
that  is  of  good  report  in  horticulture.  It  is  there- 
fore that  residents  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  especially  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, feel  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact 


that  the  house  of 
Veitch  practically 
originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
Exeter,  and  at  the 
present  time  is 
worthily  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  P. 
C.  M.  Veitch,  the 
head  of  the  Arm  of 
Robert  Veitch  and 
Son  in  that  city.  It 
is  probably  well 
known  to  most 
readers  of  The 
Garden  that  Mr. 
Veitch  is  not  only 
an  enthusiastic 
loverof  plants  gene- 
rally, but  that  he 
has  a  special  liking 
for  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  a  branch 
of  horticulture  that 
has  of  late  attracted 
a  considerable 
amount  of  atten- 
tion. In  a  recent 
visit  to  the  prin- 
c  i  pal  nursery 
ground  at  Exeter — 
for  they  are  situated 
in  difierent  parts, 
the  trial  grounds 
being  at  Exwick 
and  the  collection 
of  forest  trees  at 
Exminster — I  saw 
a  number  of  attrac- 
tive and  well-grown 
plants,  among  them 
being  the  following: 

Senecio  Oreyi. — 
A  compact  shrub, 
with  silvery  grey 
foliage  and 
numerous  pale 
yellow  flowers.  It 
is  one  of  the  many 
Composites  which 
have  come  into 
favour  of  late 

years,  and  is  certainly  a  plant  worthy  of  general 
culture. 

Phlomis  /ruiicosa,  known  as  the  Jerusalem 
Sage,  is  a  half-shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  LabiateiE  It  grows  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  has  whorls  of  yellow  flowers,  and 
leaves  and  stems  covered  with  white  down.     In 

Escallonia  langleyensis  we  have  a  splendid 
hardy  evergreen  shrub  ;  the  bright  glaucous  green 
of  the  leaves  is  alone  a  strong  recommendation, 
but  when  covered  with  the  numerous  rose-carmine 
flowers  with  the  star-like  yellow  stamens  the 
plant  is  seen  to  perfection.  Added  to  this,  the 
flowers  when  expanded  last  a  considerable  time 
before  falling.  Altogether  the  plant  has  strong 
recommendations  for  more  general  culture.  It 
is  a  hybrid  between  E.  philippiana  and  E. 
maorantha.  The  former  species  (E.  philippiana) 
was  also  flourishing  and  flowering  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  It  has  minute  deep  green  leaves  and 
pretty  little  star-like  flowers,  white,  tinged  with 
pink.  Pretty  as  this  is,  it  is  eclipsed  by  E. 
pterocladon,  the  foliage  of  which  is  a  brighter 
green,  and  is  prettily  arranged  along  the  branches. 
The  flowers,  which  are  white  and  very  numerous, 
have  their  petals  recurved.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  attractive  plant. 

Swammerdamia  Antennaria  is  a  very  beautiful 
Composite  plant,  the  bunchesof  white  flowers  being 
distributed  among  the  leaves,  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  which  are  of  two  distinct  shades  of 
green.     The  flowers  have  a  Hawthorn-like  scent. 

Phyteuma  orhiculare.  —  This  beautiful  little 
Campanulaceous  plant,  which  grows  to  about 
1  foot  high,  bears  globular  flowers,  as  its  name 
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indicates,  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  which  is 
intensified  in  bright  sunlight.     In 

Baptisia  aiistralis  we  have  a  splendid  legu- 
minous shrub,  bearing  an  abundance  of  deep 
blue  papilionaceous  flowers,  toned  down  to  nearly 
white  at  their  edges.  Both  flowers  and  foliage 
have  much  to  recommend  them.    The  well  known 

Carpenteria  califomiea  with  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  was  also  much  in  evidence,  as  was  also 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  with  its  dark  green 
linear  Rosemary-like  foliage  and  mass  of  small 
white  scented  flowers.    The  dense  flower  spikes  of 

Syringa  japonica  give  to  this  attractive  shrub 
the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  a  very  free 
flowering  Spiraea.  Its  freedom  of  flowering 
and  its  habit  generally,  together  with  the 
perfume  it  emits,  make  it  a  valuable  flowering 
shrub.     A  very  pretty  little  leguminous  plant  is 

Indigo f era  gerardiana  floribunda  ;  the  numerous 
small  mauve  flowers  and  the  small  leaflets  give 
it  a  character  quite  its  own. 

StephaTUindra  flexuoaa  is  a  species  of  graceful 
and  striking  habit,  arising  from  the  form  of  its 
leaves,  its  slender  stems,  and  the  crimson  colour 
of  the  latter. 

Spircea  Foxii  carries  with  it  a  dense  covering 
of  white  flowers,  the  stamens  projecting  beyond 
the  petals  lend  to  the  whole  plant  a  light  feathery 
appearance.     In 

Atriplex  canescens,  the  flowers  themselves  have 
very  little  attraction,  being  of  a  greenish  yellow 
tinge,  but  harmonising  as  they  do  with  the  foliage, 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  more  decided  green,  the 
plant  has  a  peculiar  interest.      J.  R.  Jackson, 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
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SHORWELL,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

THE  garden  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans, 
the  enthusiastic  Rose  grower  and 
exhibitor,  is  remarkably  situated 
on  a  slope  of  the  downs,  with  the 
beautiful  church  almost  in  it  at 
the  foot.  From  the  summer-house 
at  the  top,  with  a  sugar-loaf  roof,  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  about  2|  miles 
oflf.  There  are  some  very  fine  trees  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden — the  Araucaria  (see 
illustration),  over  40  feet  high  ; 
close  to  it  an  immense  Deodar 
of  great  girth,  forming  a  splen- 
did dining-room  in  summer 
(even  in  a  heavy  shower  the 
rain  hardly  gets  in) ;  then  a 
very  massive  and  old  Tulip 
Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipi- 
ferum) ;  an  immense  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  behind  the  house, 
which  has  had  to  be  tied  with 
iron  bands  for  safety  in  the 
strong  south-west  gales ;  a 
great  Weeping  Ash ;  a  fine- 
shaped  C.  lawsoniana,  and 
others.  All  these  are  old,  we 
cannot  say  how  old,  but  some 
more  have  been  added  which 
are  becoming  fine  trees  —  a  i  ■ 
Mulberry,  a  Medlar,  a  Brown  ^  ' 
Turkey  Fig,  an  Almond,  and  j^ 
a  splendid  Pyrus  Malus  flori- 
bunda.  S^»^ 

The  garden  front  is  extremely  PWdH^y. 
picturesque.  The  house  is 
partly  old,  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean,  with  heavy  mullions 
at  the  north  end,  but  con- 
stantly added  to  or  altered 
since.  The  best  times  for  the 
garden  front  are  about  Whit- 
suntide, when  the  Wistaria  and 
the  yellow  Banksian  Rose  are 
outj  and  in  October,  when  the 
Vitis  (Ampelopsis)  Veitchii, 
which  covers  almost  the  whole 
front,  is  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme. 

Mr.  Jeans  has  about  820 
RoseSj  about  470  of  which  are 
exhibition  sorts.  These  are 
nearly  all  on  the  slope ;  indeed, 
the  garden  has  hardly  any  level. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  on 
one  side,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on 
the  other,  grouped  according  to 
colour,  beginnmg  with  blush 
and  pink  up  to  the  very  darkest, 
such  as  Abel  Carrifere  or  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  In  the  upper 
garden  is  the  nursery,  where  the 
budding  is  done.  Plants  are  transferred  as 
needed  to  the  show  beds.  Mr.  Jeans  prefers 
standards  for  the  majority  of  varieties,  and 
has  been  for  years  increasing  the  proportion 
of  them  to  dwarfs.  But  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  standard  dwarfs,  made 
by  cutting  away  all  other  shoots  when  a 
dwarf  of  a  strong  kind  (such  as  Margaret 
Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Jean  Liabaud, 
Dr.  Andry,  &c.)  has  an  unusually  vigorous 
shoot,  and  then  letting  it  bloom  or  grow  out 
only  in  the  head.  These  often  give  fine 
blooms.  All  but  expert  rosarians  imagine 
that  they  are  standards. 


The  soil  is  good,  but  too  light,  and  needs 
additional  nourishment.  It  is  a  very  light 
loam,  with  freestone  underneath  it  at  a  small 
depth.  It  needs  no  hoeing.  It  never  gets 
really  dry.  In  a  moist  climate  like  this, 
however  long  the  time  without  rain,  the  soil 
an  inch  or  two  down  in  any  properly  fed 
garden  is  sure  to  be  fairly  moist.  Owing  to 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  it  is  not 
worth  while  growing  here  any  Roses  that 
have  a  tendency  to  "  gum."  Such  as  Boule 
d'Or,  Earl  of  Dufi'erin,  &c.,  are  better  left 
out.  Mr.  Jeans  has  never  yet  had  even  a 
fairly  good  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and 
though  a  few  people  in  the  island  have  done 
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fairly  well  with  Her  Majesty,  it  is  probably 
on  sandier  soils. 

One  of  the  greatest  sights  in  the  garden  is 
an  immense  Crimson  Rambler  growing  on  a 
cage  for  bush  fruits.  This  enormous  mass 
of  crimson  can  be  seen  half  a  mile  away, 
and  people  have  often  wondered  what  it  is. 
The  garden  has  no  wall,  but  there  is  a  pic- 
turesque stone- walled  garden  close  by  which 
is  occupied  by  the  gardener,  a  genuine  sur- 
viving old  islander.  There  is  a  quiet  charm 
in  such  a  garden  as  this  with  its  Roses,  fruit 
trees,  and  picturesque  old  Araucaria.  It  is 
the  garden  of  one  who  loves  flowers. 


PROPAGATING    THE    VIOLETTA 
PANSIES. 

WITH   the  object  of   planting 
in  their  permanent  quarters 
in   October   next    the  Vio- 
lettas    we    have    already 
commenced    to    insert   cut- 
tings.   The  beautiful  tufted 
character  of  these  plants  enables  the  grower 
to  utilise  almost  every  available    piece  of 
growth  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
different  stocks.    At  the  time 
of  writing  the  pieces  that  were 
planted  last  year,  and  similar 
clumps  that  were  placed  out  in 
their    flowering  quarters    last 
spring,  are  represented  by  ideal 
tufts,  and   from  these  we  are 
able  to  procure   an   abundant 
supply  of   cuttings  of  almost 
the    whole    of    those   now   in 
commerce. 

These  beautiful  little  gems 
of  the  garden  only  need  to  be 
seen  in  full  blossom  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who 
realise  how  valuable  the  Vio- 
lettas  are  for  edgings,  or,  what 
is  better,  for  the  rock  garden. 
For  the  last  six  weeks  our 
plants  have  been  bright  with 
flowers,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  newer  sorts  as  well  as  the 
older  ones  may  become  better 
known,  those  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  this  new  race 
of  plants  should  see  to  the 
insertion  of  their  cuttings 
without  delay. 

Autumn  planting  has  many 
advantages.  If  planted  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  month 
there  is  ample  time  for  the 
young  plants  to  become  estab- 
lished, and  in  ordinary  seasons 
time  for  them  to  make  con- 
siderable growth  before  the 
hard  weather  sets  in,  so  that 
by  the  spring-time  each  little 
piece  should  be  a  pretty  little 
tuft.  It  is  astonishing  what 
progress  they  make  once  the 
spring  season  is  with  us,  the 
smallest  tufts  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  developing  into 
plants  from  8  inches  to 
12  inches  or  more  across,  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  at  the 
latest  they  should  be  freely 
studded  with  dainty  blossoms. 
Should  growers  be  desirous 
of  procuring  stock  of  a 
more  sturdy  and  still  more  satisfactory 
character,  the  old  plants  may  now  be  cut 
back,  and  some  light  gritty  soil  worked 
in  the  crowns  with  the  hands.  These  same 
tufts  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will  be 
covered  with  newly-developed  growths,  and 
when  these  are  some  2  inches — more  or  less — 
long  they  may  be  detached  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  cuttings.  There  may  be  growers 
who  wish  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and 
time  necessitated  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
stock  by  cuttings,  and  who  would  prefer  to 
increase  their  stock  by  division.  At  almost 
any  time  these  plants  may  be  lifted  and 
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divided  up  into  numerous  pieces,  and  where 
speedy  results  are  desired  this  is  a  method  of 
increasing  stocks  that  has  advantages. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  really  representa- 
tive display  of  these  flowers  set  up  in  sprays 
or  plants  growing  in  the  garden  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  Violettas  in  the 
hardy  flower  or  rock  garden.  They  are  a 
race  of  plants  with  great  possibilities,  and — 
unlike  the  larger  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansies, 
the  growths  of  which  are  often  elongated  and 
unwieldy,  and  which  also  carry  blooms  of 
large  size,  though  far  from  interesting  in 
many  instances — only  need  to  be  taken  in 
hand  to  ensure  for  them  perpetual  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  insert  cuttings 
in  cold  frames  at  this  somewhat  early  period. 
All  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansies  succeed 
better  when  propagated  early  and  by  being 
inserted  in  a  cutting-bed  made  up  in  the 
open.  No  better  position  for  a  cutting-bed 
can  be  selected  than  that  with  a  northern 
aspect,  or,  failing  this,  a  quarter  of  the 
garden  where  a  shady  position  can  be  given 
them. 

Loam,  leaf -mould,  and  coarse  sand  in  equal 
quantities  should  comprise  the  compost  for 
the  cutting-bed,  the  two  first-mentioned 
ingredients  being  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  half-inch  mesh.  The  whole  of  the 
ingredients  should  be  well  mixed  and  spread 
over  the  allotted  quarters  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches  to  6  inches,  and  made  firm  and 
absolutely  level  on  the  surface. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  firm  the  cutting-bed 
by  the  aid  of  boards,  which  should  be  care- 
fully placed  in  position  and  firmly  pressed. 
Subsequent  to  this  the  cutting-bed  should  be 
given  a  thorough  watering,  using  a  fine-rosed 
can  for  the  purpose.  Two  or  three  applica- 
tions of  clear  water  will  thoroughly  moisten 
the  soil.  Left  thus  for  a  few  hours  the  water 
will  be  fully  absorbed  by  the  soil  and 
rendered  in  a  fit  condition  in  which  to  insert 
cuttings.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  rows,  start- 
ing each  row  first  with  a  label  with  the  name 
clearly  denoted  thereon  and  the  date,  of 
propagation.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted 
about  2  inches  apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows 
3  inches  apart.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  pressing  the 
cuttings  firmly  at  their  base,  but  all  true 
propagators  know  this  is  essential  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  successful.  Deal  with  one 
variety  at  a  time,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
risk  of  the  stocks  becoming  mixed.  The 
growths  of  the  Violettas  are  in  many  cases 
so  similar  that  unless  this  precaution  be 
taken  the  propagator  may  easily  get  his 
stocks  mixed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one 
needs  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  careful 
labelling  previous  to  dealing  with  the 
respective  varieties. 

In  the  cool  position  given  them  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  shade  the  cuttings  from  the 
bright  sunshine  which  we  invariably  experi- 
ence at  this  season,  and  if  only  the  cutting- 
bed  be  occasionally  watered  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine-rosed  can  and  the  surface  soil  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  however  minute  they  may 
be,  the  rooting  process  should  take  place 
within  a  month,  and  delightful  little  pieces 
ready  for  transference  to  their  flowering 
quarters  should  then  be  ready  by  the  first 
week  in  October. 

In  addition  to  the  dozen  or  so  sorts  that 
are  now  generally  catalogued,  there  are 
others  which  are  to  be  distributed  in  the 
near  future  ;  promising  seedlings,  with  some 
new  and  distinct  marking,  each  one  possessing 


points  of  merit,  and  also  with  the  beautiful 
habit  and  wiry  constitution  peculiar  to  these 
plants.  These  will  enrich  our  collections  very 
soon,  as  a  new  set  is  being  prepared  for 
distribution. 
Highgate,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSES    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

A  PAET  from  growing  fine  specimen 
/%         blooms  there  is  a  great  field  open  to 

/  %  lovers  of  Eoses.  Grown  in  various 
/ — %  ways  as  beautiful  garden  plants, 
■*  *•  and  now  in  their  rich  profusion 
no  one  will  decry  their  claim  to 
universal  popularity.  Large  old  plants  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  nearly  related 
Teas,  also  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  and  some  of  the  older  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  as  General  Jacqueminot,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  others  equally  well  known,  have 
been  most  beautiful  with  me,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  pink  Moss  and  Celine  Forestier, 
which  planted  side  by  side  flower  about  the 
same  time  and  form  a  fine  contrast  to  each 
other. 

Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  was  the  first  Rose 
to  open,  its  rich  colour  and  free-flower- 
ing nature  making  it  a  great  favourite. 
Crimson  Rambler  will  follow  it  closely,  but 
though  I  am  willing  to  admit  this  makes  a 
fine  show,  it  is  certainly  less  beautiful  in  the 
open  than  under  glass,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
tint  of  the  foliage.  The  copper  and  yellow 
Austrian  Briars  and  the  Penzance  Sweet 
Briars,  such  as  Lord  Penzance,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  others,  are  showy  and  sweet,  while  the 
delicate  flowers  of  the  rugosa  type  are  just  at 
their  best.  There  is  a  freedom  about  these 
single  and  semi-double  Roses  that  is  lacking 
in  the  very  double  kinds.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  as  I  have  it  here,  is  a  fine 
climber,  the  flowers  deeper  in  colour  than  in 
the  old  variety.    Climbing  Captain  Christy, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fine  summer  Rose,  and 
very  beautiful  in  its  pale  flesh  tints.        H. 


ROSE   AGLAIA. 

This  is  a  splendid  Rose,  particularly  free- 
flowering,  and  one  that  is  suitable  either  for 
training  over  a  pergola  or  for  forming  a 
natural  untrained  bush,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Its  bunches  of  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  very  pleasing,  and  are  not  so 
fleeting  as  some.  Other  free-growing  Roses 
might  be  allowed  to  develop  in  the  same 
way,  and  charming  bushes  would  result. 
Helfene  is  one  that  occurs  to  mind  at  once  as 
being  particularly  suitable. 


POLYANTHA  ROSES  AS  DWARF 
STANDARDS. 
These  excellent  miniature  Roses,  when  budded 
upon  hedge  Briars  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  make  most  lovely  objects  for  standing 
singly  upon  the  lawn  or  for  planting  in  the  centre 
of  beds  of  this  class.  Perle  d'Or  when  thus  grown 
is  charming ;  indeed,  all  the  tribe  would  be 
suitable.  Mme.  E.  A.  Nolte,  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha,  Perle  des  Rouges,  Anna  Marie  de 
Montravel,  Mosella,  and  Blanche  Rebatel  should 
be  given  a  trial  in  this  way,  and  I  am  sure  the 
desire  would  be  to  increase  the  number.  It  is  so 
usual  to  see  these  Roses  recommended  for 
edgings  to  Rose  beds,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  ways  of  making  them 
useful.  P. 


ROSA  FIMBRIATA  (HYBRID  RUGOSA). 

One  would  take  its  flowers  to  be  those  of  a 
finely-grown  Dianthus  were  it  not  for  the  foliage. 
Its  petals  are  not  very  numerous  ;  usually  about 
four  rows  compose  the  flower,  but  each  petal  is 
beautifully  fimbriated,  which  is  much  accentuated 
by  the  edges  of  each  one  slightly  turning  upward. 
The  outer  row  is  almost  pure  white  in  colour,  but 
the  remainder  are  a  delicate  blush.  Surrounding 
the  stamens  are  three  or  four  imperfect  florets 
of  a  rich  carmine-pink,  giving  a  most  artistic  finish 
to  a  very  uncommon  Rose.  It  is  not  so  free- 
flowering  as  many  of  the  R.  rugosa  forms,  but  no 
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doubt  plants  of  it  trained  in  pillar  form  would 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  blossom.  Its  foliage  is 
a  refreshing  bright  green  and  almost  oval  in  form. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa  and 
the  Tea  Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  much  of  the  latter  variety  in  its 
lovely  foliage. 

ROSE    GLOIRE    LYONNAISE 

(HYBRID    TEA). 

As  a  garden   Rose  this   possesses   considerable 


R 


a  ^ 
merit.  "  There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
about  its  large  expanded  blossoms,  they  are 
not  at  all  formal.  In  the  bud  state  it  is  very 
lovely,  the  colour  being  pale  lemon,  and  although 
not  quite  so  refined  in  form  as  those  of  a  Tea 
Rose,  these  buds  make  very  serviceable  button- 


VVHEBB  ROCK  AND  FLOWER  MEBT  (IN  MISS  WILLMOTT'S  GARDEN  AT  WARLET). 


holes.  The  rapid  Igrowth  and  regular  flowering 
of  every  shoot  are  all  desirable  qualities  in  a 
Rose  for  growing  in  masses.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  variety  one  should  plant  in  exposed  positions, 
for  it  is  a  tender  Rose.  The  Briar  is  the  stock 
for  it,  as  it  will  not  succeed  at  all  on  the  Manetti, 
but  it  strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  This  Rose  is 
sometimes  seen  upon  walls,  and  has  probably 
been  planted  there  instead  of  the  more  rambling 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded. The  mistake  has  often  turned  out  a 
happy  one,  and  I  can  most  certainly  recommend 
it  as  a  semi-climber.     The  wood  is  of  a  reddish 

the 


II.— THE     GARDENS    OF 
WARLEY    PLACE. 

(Continued    from    page    7  6.) 

O  S  E  species  are  one  of  Miss 
Willmott's  special  branches  of 
study.  They  are  in  abundance 
throughout  the  garden,  but  a 
great  number  are  within  the  large 
enclosure  devoted  to  plants  for 
observation.  Many  of  them  are  grown  as 
tunnels,  making  plea,sant  shady  walks.  I 
may  safely  say  that  the  gardens  contain 
one  of  the  best  English  collections  of  wild 
Roses  and  ancient  types.  Irises  of  the 
Oncocyclus  group 
do  fairly  well;  they 
are  plants  that  we 
are  unable  to  grow 
in  Switzerland,  and 
that  are,  in  general, 
difficult  or  uncer- 
tain in  England. 
We  owe  grateful 
acknowledgment 
to  Mr.  Hoog,  the 
nephew  of  Mr. 
VanTubergen,who 
has  obtained  by 
hybridisation  from 
the  Oncocyclus 
Irises  a  whole 
series  of  new  Irises, 
much  resembling 
them  as  to  their 
flowers  and  colour- 
ing, but  which  are 
as  easy  to  grow  as 
the  Flag  Irises. 
This  series  is  as 
yet  in  Messrs.  Van 
Tubergen's  trial 
grounds  and  at 
Warley  only. 

Leaving  the 
plants  for  study, 
as  of  less  interest 
to  the  general 
public,  I  turn  to 
the  garden  for 
enjoyment  and  pic- 
torial effect. 

First,    there    is 
the  Wall  Garden  ; 
an  enclosure  with 
high     walls,    con- 
taining   rare    and 
tender    hardy 
plants.    The  walls 
are  furnished  with 
scarce  plants  need- 
ing   shelter,    that 
Among     them     are 
Ceanothus  Veitchii,'  Acacia  dealbata,  which 
flowers  every  year,  Choisya  ternata,  Punica 
granatum,  Piptanthus    nepalensis,  Jamesia 
americana,  Solanum,  crispum  and  S.  Wend- 
landi  ;     various    Buddleia,    Lonicera,    Jas- 
minum,    Cistus,    and    Grevillea  ;     Clematis 
Sieboldi,  Fremontia  calif ornica,  Clerodendroii 
Hookeri,  Poeonia  lutea,  Buddleia  Colvillei, 
Carpenteria  californica,  and  the  rare  Berberis 
Freraonti. 

In  the  borders  surrounding  this  well 
sheltered  and  protected  spot,  are  collec- 
tions of  Lilies  and  Fritillaries  in  all   their 


climb     to    th«     top. 


colour,   and    but    very  few  spines  appear, 

foliage  rather  small,  of  a  rich  green  colour,  com-  .^,1, 

bining  to  set  off  its  beautiful  blossoms  to  the  best  1  beauty.     Crown  Imperials  grow  5  teet  higli ; 
advantage.  ?•     '  the  Lilies  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  nearer 


East,  of  the  Alps  and  of  Nerth  America 
form  immense  clumps  and  flourish  amazingly. 
Hundreds  of  hardy  species,  Dicentra,  Dode- 
catheon,  Dictamnus,  Aster,  Incarvillea.Poten- 
tilla.  Primula,  Amsonia,  V erbascum,  Spircea, 
Phlox,  Delphinium,  Campnmda:  an  immense 
bush  of  Lavender,  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
survived  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  garden- 
ing at  Warley — all  these  succeed  each  other 
throughout  the  year,  while  the  midmost 
space  of  the  garden  is  devoted  to  the  most 
precious  bulbs. 

The  Water  Garden,  fed  by  a  natural 
spring,  stretches  to  the  south  of  the  park. 
Its  edges  are  planted  with  several  kinds  of 
Saxifraga,  Cypripediuaii  and  other  Orchids, 
Gunnera,  marsh-loving  Ferns,  Astilbe,  various 
Calla  and  Caltha,  Menyanthes,  Mimulus, 
Gentiana,  Primula,  Lysimachia,  ifec,  while 
from  the  water  rise  flowers  of  the  newest  and 
most  beautiful  NymphiTjas.  The  whole  is 
grouped  with  such  excellent  taste  that  one 
loses  the  sense  of  a  garden  artificially 
arranged.  In  addition  to  the  Nymphseas 
one  sees  Saggitaria,  the  aquatic  forms  of 
Ranunculus,  Villarsia,  &c.,  etc.,  and  in  a 
sheltered  bay  the  rustic  chalet  brought  from 
the  Swiss  Alps,  with  its  herdsmen's  gear,  its 
mountain  furniture,  and  its  porch  covered 
with  woodland  Ivy. 

In  an  extensive  space  outside  the  farm 
a  large  new  kitchen  garden  has  been 
made,  with  pergolas  and  a  central  tank, 
flower  borders,  and  a  rill  and  pond 
destined  for  the  bog  and  water  flora  of  all 
England. 

The  garden  of  perennial  plants  is  in  itself 
a  botanical  establishment  of  great  value.  It 
is  in  the  old  Warley  fruit  garden.  Several 
of  the  old  trees  have  been  retained,  and 
.serve  as  supports  for  choice  climbing 
plants.  The  whole  space  is  a  garden  of 
flowers,  with  winding  paths  paved  with  flat 
flag-stones,  after  the  manner  of  Japanese 
gardens ;  the  stones  being  placed  among 
groups  of  tufted  plants,  which  frame  them 
delightfully. 

Rockwork,  picturesquely  arranged,  and 
specially  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants  that  are  to  grow  upon  it,  takes  up  a 
quarter  of  the  garden.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
the  daintiest  of  plants,  and  here  I  was  able  to 
greet,  in  full  bloom,  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing flowers  of  the  high  Alps,  such  as  Eritri- 
chiuni  nanum.  Rhododendron  chamaecistus. 
Primula  pedemontana,  Cottia,  clusiana, 
minima,  marginata,  Monroi,  spectabilis,  Wul- 
feniana ;  Campanula.  Elatines,  Zoyzii, 
cenisia,  Allionii,  excisa,  mirabilis,  speciosa ; 
Ranunculus  alpestris,  amplexicaulis,  jyarnas- 
sifolius,  glacialis  ;  Androsace  glacialis, 
carnea  ;  Astragalus  monspessulanus  ;  Gen- 
tiana Clusii,  verna,  vernaalba ;  Sileneacaulis, 
acaulis  alba,  correvoniana,  Pumilio,  Eliza- 
bethce ;  Afecotiopsis  integrifolia  :  Anemone 
alpina,  Baldensis.  The  following  plants  are 
extremely  flourishing :  BsveraXAcantholimon; 
the  whole  collection  of  JSthionema,  the  New 
Zealand  Veronicas,  Calypio  borealis,  that 
Canadian  jewel,  found  there  and  in  Finland. 
Even  in  the  formally-designed  part  of  the 
garden  there  are  plants  innumerable,  giving 
flowers  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  year ; 
Hellebores  in  winter,  then  bulbs,  Primroses, 
Saxifrages,  Phlox,  Verbascum,  Delphinium, 
Campanula,  <fec.  Veronica  Allionii  of  Dau- 
phiny  is  rampant  around  the  flag-stones,  and 
the  air  is  sweet  with  all  the  Lilies. 

H.   CORREVON, 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM  MUN- 
DYANUM. 

HE     only 

coloured 

illustration 

of      this 

wonderful 

Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  appears 
in  "  Reiehenbaohia," 
second  series,  Vol.  I., 
page  10,  where  the 
following  particulars 
are  appended:  "Only 
a  few  of  the  big  blotched 
and  spotted  0.  crispum 
out  of  many  thousands 
of  plants  imported  and 
established  have  ap- 
peared. The  variety 
we  here  illustrate  is 
one  of  these  large 
spotted  ones,  and  ranges 
among  the  kings  of 
OdontogloBsums.  One 
often  hears  the  ques- 
tion. How  did  such 
wonderfully  blotched 
flowers  appear,  and 
what  is  their  origin 
Certainly  5,000  have  to 
bloom  before  such  a 
treasure  is  secured. 
They  all  come  from 
one  and  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  the  blood  of 
the  allied  species  is  not 
in  them.     Of    this  we 

are  certain,  the  colour  of  this  variety  is  par- 
ticularly brilliant  in  the  magenta-purple  on 
the  back  of  the  flowers,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  spots  more  so  than  in  any  of  its  rivals. 
This  is,  perhaps,  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
thickness  in  the  texture  of  the  flower,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  sparkles  with  a  mass 
of  crystals,  these  little  prisms  being  the  means 
by  which  the  colour  is,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
duced in  flowers.  It  is  curious  how  this  magenta 
colour  pervades  most  Orchids ;  in  fact,  it  is 
rarely  absent  altogether  unless  in  white  varieties. 
Even  in  so-called  blue  Orchids,  like  Vanda 
ccerulea  and  Bollea,  the  magenta  is  in  the  blue, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  Gentian,  they  are 
quite  purple.  In  other  flowers  the  magenta  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  modified  sense,  and  this  is 
in  very  few  indeed  ;  and  so  one  might  state  that 
the  colour  in  Orchids  is  quite  different  from 
other  flowers.  It  may  account  for  some  people 
objecting  to  this  colour,  being  so  rarely  seen 
before  Orchids  came  into  general  cultivation.  It 
comes  as  something  quite  new,  and,  having  no 
associations,  it  does  not  directly  appeal  to  us, 
but  of  its  beauty  there  is  no  doubt." 


A  RARE   AND   VALDABLE  ODONTOOLOSSOM  :    0.  ORISPnM   MUNDYANUM. 


I  have  abstracted  the  above  in  full,  because  it 
gives  a  very  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  spotted  forms  of  0.  crispum.  The  blood 
of  the  allied  species  is  not  in  them.  Of  this  we 
are  certain.  This  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
some  of  our  Orchid  experts  to-day,  who  are  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  all  the  spotted  forms  are  of 
hybrid  origin.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  we  have 
better  information  and  material  at  hand  to-day 
than  was  procurable  in  1892,  when  the  above 
note  was  published,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

We  have  also  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  of  variation  amongst  hybrid  Orchids 
in  our  own  gardens  since  then.  I  think,  there- 
fore, from  the  latter  experience,  we  are  quite  as 
much  justified  in  the  argument  that  the  blotched 
forms  of  0.  crispum  are  the  originals  and  the 
more  variable  and  commoner  kinds  are  the  hybrids, 
if  hybrids  there  be  among  them.  If  we  are  to 
compare  and  define  origin,  from  the  tuft  or 
divided  crest  on  the  lip  of  the  flower,  we  have 
only  to  examine  flowers  on  the  same  raceme  and 
observe  the  difference  of  one  flower  from  another 
of  the  ordinary  white  varieties.    This  will  suffice 


to  throw  doubt  on  the 
possibility  of  such 
definition.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  agreement 
with  the  writer  of  the 
above  notes — that  the 
blood  of  the  allied 
species  is  not  in  them. 
The  second  item  raised 
is  the  colour  pigment 
in  the  spotted  varieties 
of  0.  crispum.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that 
the  colour  where  the 
spots  or  blotches  are 
reddish  crimson  or 
brown  is  produced 
by  yellow  overlaid  with 
red.  In  the  albinos, 
such  as  0.  c.  xanthotes, 
the  red  is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  leaving 
only  the  yellow  pig- 
ment. Very  little  in- 
deed appears  to  be 
known  about  the  colour 
formation  in  flowers, 
but  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  all  cases 
the  central  area  of  each 
of  the  segments,  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip 
appear  to  be  the  most 
susceptible,  and  have, 
no  doubt,  perfect 
appliances  for  this  par- 
ticular division  of 
colour.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  the  parti- 
cular magenta  colour 
mentioned  above 
diffuses  the  back  of  the 
flower  and  not  the 
front  of  the  segments, 
which  are  white ;  but  when  the  flowers  are  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  light  may  be  reflected 
through  the  segments,  it  gives  the  whole  surface 
of  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  having  a  rosy 
suffusion. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  taken  from  a  plant  recently  in 
flower  in  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson's  garden,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  showing  the  flower's  natural 
size.  The  plant  was  procured  by  Mr.  Cookson 
from  Messrs.  Sander  of  St.  Albans  many  years 
ago  when  it  first  flowered.  In  habit  it  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  long,  narrow  pseudo-bulbs. 
To  select  such  a  plant  from  amongst  imported 
plants  one  would  naturally  conclude  such  a 
pseudo-bulb  to  be  0.  lindleyanum.  It  is  thus  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  in  the 
selection  of  plants  for  giving  a  particular  variety 
in  importations.  For  many  years  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  but  it  now 
gives  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  showing 
another  instance  of  the  longevity  of  Orchids  and 
the  possibility  of  retaining  a  plant  under  artificial 
cultivation  for  an  indefinite  period. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  NBCTABINES,  AND  CHERRIES  EXHIBITED   BY  LEOPOLD   DH  ROTHSCHILD,  ESQ.  (GARDENER,  MR.  JAMBS   HDDSON),  GUNNBRSBURY 
BOnSE,  ACTON,    AT  TBB  IJOYAL    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  OHELgBA   SHOW   IN  JULT  LAST, 
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GARD6NING      FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


SIMPLE     HINTS, 


A   BOUT    RASPBERRIES.  —  The  shoots, 
l\  or   "canes"  as   they  are    generally 

/  %  called,  of  the  Raspberry  are  produced 
/  \  every  year  either  from  a  perennial 
£  J^  {i.e.,  living  for  several  years)  root- 
stock,  or  from  the  roots.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  termed  suckers.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  the  rootstocks  of  Raspberries 
more  than  six  or  eight  years,  but  replant  with 
younger  canes,  as  from  these  finer  fruit  is  obtained 
in  greater  abundance.  The  canes  that  develop 
one  season  produce  fruit  the  next ;  thus  while  the 
canes  of  the  past  year  are  bearing  fruits,  others 
are  developing  to  provide  the  following  summer's 
crop.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  culti- 
vator should  endeavour  to  produce  as  many  firm, 
healthy  canes  every  year  as  can  be  comfortably 
found  room  for.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered 
the  canes  upon  which  it  was  borne  should  be 
removed,  for  thej'  are  of  no  further  value.  Cut 
them  off  at  their  base,  and  draw  them  down- 
wards to  avoid  injuring  the  remaining  ones.  If 
the  Raspberries  are  grown  against  stakes,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  new  canes  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  annually.  When  trained 
against  horizontal  wires,  leave  a 
space  of  several  inches  between  each 
cane.  Those  shoots  not  required  for 
fruiting  the  following  year  should 
be  removed  early  in  the  season. 
Boon  after  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  whole  vigour  of  the  plant 
may  then  be  concentrated  in  develop- 
ing only  the  necessary  growths. 

Summer  Treatment.  —  This  con- 
sists in  destroying  weeds  by  means 
of  hoeing  the  ground,  covering  the 
surface  of  the  latter  with  manure, 
and  allowing  no  more  than  the 
necessary  number  of  canes  to 
remain.  When  the  fruits  are  swell- 
ing, if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry,  a 
good  watering  will  prove  helpful. 
As  above  mentioned,  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered,  cut  away  the  old 
canes  so  that  the  younger  wood  may 
not  be  interfered  with.  In  the 
autumn  shorten  back  the  strongest 
canes  of  those  that  are  to  bear  next 
year's  crop  of  fruit  to  about  5  feet, 
less  vigorous  ones  to,  say,  4  feet, 
and  the  remainder  to  about  3  feet. 
Such  a  method  prevents  over- 
crowding. 

Wcdl  Plants  of  i  Bright  Colour  in  Flower  from 
end  of  July  until  September. — In  a  recent  number 
of  The  Gakden,  among  the  notes  "Gardening 
for  Beginners  "  it  is  mentioned  that  the  rockery 
is  bright  with  flowers.  Might  I  ask  for  a  list  of 
alpine  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a  wall  in 
flower  during  August  and  the  end  of  July.  My 
wall  has  been  gay  up  till  now,  but,  excepting  a 
few  Pinks  (single),  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.,  and 
Hypericum  reptans,  there  is  little  else  bloom- 
ing.— K.  [There  is  no  excuse  for  dull  wall 
gardens  directly  the  spring  and  early  summer- 
flowering  plants  have  finished  blooming.  In 
answer  to  your  correspondent's  ("K.")  request 
for  a  list  of  flowering  plants  for  the  time 
mentioned,  I  subjoin  the  names  of  plants  which 
I  have  found  most  satisfactory.  Some  of  these 
would  bloom  towards  the  end  of  July,  while 
others  may  not  appear  till  August,  or  even 
September  :  Polygonum  vaooinifolium.  Plumbago 
Larpentse,  Zauschneria  californica,  Platycodon 
Mariesii,  Sedum  bridgianum,  S.  kamschatioum, 
S.  k.  variegatum,  S.  monstrosum,  S.  corsicum,  S. 


apurium,  S.  s.  sibiricum,  Hypericum  ^gyptiacum, 
Frankenia  laevis,  Lippia  repens,  Pterocephalus 
Farnassi,  Carlina  acaulis,  (Eaothera  pumila, 
Antirrhinum  glutinosum.  Campanula  porten- 
schlagiana  major,  Linum  arboreum,L.  narbonense. 
Thymus  azureus,  Hieracium  villosum,  Nepeta 
Mussini,Scutellariaalpina,Calandriniaumbellata, 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  Linaria  alpina, 
Nierembergia  filioaulis,  N.  frutescens,  Oxalis 
floribunda,  0.  valdiviana,  Statice  spathulata, 
Tunica  Saxifraga,  Villadenia  triloba,  Umbilicus 
chrysanthus,  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  Cam- 
panula rhomboidea  alba,  Corydalis  ochroleuea, 
Echeveria  Purpusi,  and  Inula  ensifolia. — F.  W. 
Meyer,  Exeter.'\ 

The  Chimney  Campanula. — One  usually  sees 
this  charming  Bellflower  (Campanula  pyramidalis) 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and  a  very  beautiful 
display  it  makes  there.  This  year,  however,  I 
have  grown  it  out  of  doors  and  it  has  proved 
successful,  and  for  the  past  fortnight  it  has  been 
much  admired.  I  have  both  the  blue  and  the 
white  varieties,  and  the  tall  straight  shoots  have 
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been  simply  smothered  with  flowers.  The  bees 
are  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  Chimney 
Campanula,  and  it  is  probably  partly  owing  to 
this  that  the  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long. 
What  is  lacking  in  this  respect,  however,  is  amply 
made  up  for  by  the  great  profusion  of  blossom. 
It  is  best  to  raise  this  biennial  from  seed  sown  in 
June  or  July  for  flowering  the  following  year. 
When  the  old  plants  die  down  after  flowering 
sometimes  offsets  are  produced  which  will  flower 
the  next  year.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  beautiful 
a  plant  should  not  be  more  often  seen  out  of  doors 
in  the  mixed  border,  for  its  tall  chimney-like 
spikes  of  blue  or  white  flowers  are  undeniably 
effective. — T. 

Sofme  good  Border  Carnations. — Among  white 
varieties  George  Maquay  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  best.  Another  very  good  one  is  Purity, 
with  thick,  clear  white  petals  and  non-bursting 
calyx.  I  have  had  the  most  flowers  from  the 
rich  pink  variety  Mrs.  Nicholson.  This  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  gives  an  astonishing  number 


of  flowers.  One  could  not  wish  for  a  more  satis- 
factory Carnation  in  the  border.  Agnes  Sorrel, 
dark  crimson,  is  another  good  variety,  and  should 
I  be  in  every  collection.  Richness,  a  yellow  ground 
fancy,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Rosina, 
rich  rose,  is  also  good.  Miss  Audrey  Campbell 
is  an  excellent  yellow. — T. 

Freesias. — To  have  these  delightful  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  midwinter  the  bulbs  ought  to 
be  potted  now.  Anyone  with  a  small  greenhouse 
ought  to  grow  a  few,  for  they  are  of  quite  easy 
culture.  First  sort  the  bulbs,  placing  the  large 
ones  together  and  the  small  ones  together. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  pots,  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth,  will  present  a  very  uneven  and 
patchy  appearance.  Some  of  the  growths  will  be 
in  flower,  others  will  not.  Having  sorted  the 
bulbs  and  selected  the  pots,  those  of  4J  inches 
diameter  (commonly  known  as  48's)  are  most 
suitable,  the  latter  should  be  filled  to  within 
about  li  inches  of  the  rim  with  turfy  soil  two- 
thirds,  leaf-soil  one-third,  and  plenty  of  silver 
sand  intermixed.  Place  the  large  flowering  bulbs 
about  IJ  inches  apart,  and  the 
smaller  ones  rather  closer.  Cover 
the  bulbs  with  so  much  soil  as  to 
fill  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
pot  rim.  The  best  place  for  them 
is  a  cold  frame,  or  they  may  be 
kept  out  of  doors  for  some  time 
yet,  providing  heavy  rains  can  be 
kept  off.  As  colder  nights  approach 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  and  kept  there  till  they 
flower.  Freesias  do  not  like  a  warm 
atmosphere ;  in  fact,  under  such 
conditions  they  make  weak  growth 
and  flower  badly.  It  is  important 
to  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  keep 
them  near  the  light.  They  need 
very  careful  watering  until  the 
growths  are  strong,  otherwise  the 
latter  may  damp  off. 

Carnations  from  Seed. — Although 
most  gardeners  like  to  sow  their 
Carnation  seed  earlier  than  this 
date,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  so. 
Last  year  I  sowed  seed  in  August, 
and  this  season  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  splendid  lot  of  flowers.  Car- 
nations grown  from  seed  flower  much 
more  freely  than  those  grown  from 
layers,  and  if  one  gets  seed  from  a 
good  source  one  can  always  rely 
upon  the  plants  producing  good  flowers,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  double  ones.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  seed,  for  it  is 
important  that  the  seedlings  should  be  able  to 
make  good  progress  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Of  course  the  reason  for  sowing  the  seed  early 
in  the  season  is  to  get  good  strong  plants  before 
the  warm  days  are  over.  It  is  very  evident  that 
plants  which  are  already  well  rooted  will  pass 
through  the  winter  better  than  those  which  have 
made  little  or  no  growth.  If  the  seed  is  sown  at 
once,  however,  the  plants  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  make  good  growth  before  cold,  dull 
weather  sets  in.  I  have  just  sown  my  seed  in  a 
largeshallowbox,  having  first  put  somerough  turfy 
soil  in  the  bottom  for  drainage  (there  is  also  a  bole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box)  and  filled  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  rim  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil.  The  seeds 
were  sown  thinly  in  this  and  very  lightly  covered 
with  finely-sifted  soil.  I  covered  the  box  over 
with  cardboard.  This  keeps  the  soil  moist  and 
dark,  and  thereby  assists  germination.  I  should 
mention   that  the  soil  ought  to  be  made  moist 
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before  the  seeds  are  sown.  If  this  is  done,  the 
box  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  and 
kept  covered  with  a  board  or  cardboard,  no  more 
water  will  be  necessary  for  some  days.  If  the 
seeds  were  sown  thinly,  the  seedlings  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  box  for  some  weeks, 
until,  in  fact,  it  is  thought  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  transferred  to  more  suitable  quarters.  If 
you  have  a  small  garden  frame  no  better  place 
in  which  to  winter  them  could  be  wished  for. 
Place  the  frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes  (which  might 
easily  be  saved  and  sifted)  and  make  up  inside  it 
a  bed  of  good,  fairly  light,  and  sandy  soil.  Plant 
the  young  seedlings  in  there  in  October,  giving 
each  plenty  of  room.  In  spring  they  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Instead  of 
planting  them  in  the  frame  in  this  manner,  the 
seedlings  may  be  potted  up  and  then  wintered  in 
the  frame.  Another  method  is  to  plant  them  in 
their  permanent  position  outdoors  from  the 
seedling  box,  taking  care  to  make  up  a  good  bed 
of  soil  for  them.  I  should  advise  those  who  grow 
Carnations  near  large  towns  to  winter  them  in 
the  frames,  otherwise  a  large  percentage  may  be 
lost  during  the  winter  owing  more  to  the  damp 
and  wet  than  cold. — T. 

A  Unique  Edging  Plant.  —  Euonymus  radi- 
cans  variegatus  is  one  of  the  best  light-foliaged 
plants  for  edging  flower-beds  where  a  neat,  com- 
pact edging  is  wanted.  It  may  be  trimmed  in 
with  the  shears  when  it  gets  too  large.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  evergreen  Euonymuses.  Not  only 
is  this  a  good  edging  plant,  but  it  is  also  a 
splendid  plant  for  covering  a  naked  wall.  It 
will  cling  as  close  as  Ivy,  and  it  grows  fairly 
rapidly  when  well  established. 

Eradicating  Weeds  cm  Laving. — So  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
way  of  clearing  large  weeds,  such  as  Plantains 
and  Dandelions,  from  a  lawn  is  to  use  Hayward's 
Weed  Eradicator.  It  is  an  instrument  about 
2J  feet  long,  fitted  with  a  sharp  steel  point  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  worked  by  pressure  from 
the  top.  There  is  a  cavity  inside  to  contain 
weed  killer,  and  when  the  steel  point  enters  the 
heart  of  a  Plantain  or  Dandelion  a  small  quantity 
of  the  weed  killer  is  deposited,  which  kills  the 
plant  effectually.  The  instrument  is  very  easy 
to  manipulate  ;  a  lady  could  use  it.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  collect  the  dead  plants,  and,  if  the 
space  must  be  filled  with  grass  quickly,  drop  in 
a  handful  of  soil  and  a  few  grass  seeds,  or  in  a 
short  time  the  grass  would  grow  over  it.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  to  keep  lawns  in  good  con- 
dition some  help  in  the  shape  of  manure  should 
be  given  occasionally.  Basic  slag  may  be  use- 
fully given  in  winter. 

Soloing  Hardy  Annuals.  —  This  is  Nature's 
time  for  sowing,  and  seeds  committed  to  the 
ground  now  under  favourable  conditions  invari- 
ably make  strong  plants,  which  flower  early  and 
abundantly  in  spring.  Among  the  useful  things 
are  Silene  compacta,  Limnanthes  Douglasii, 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Nemophila  insignis,  Clarkia 
in  variety,  and  Godetias.  If  intended  to  be 
transplanted  during  the  autumn  sow  in  rather 
poor  land,  moisten  it  thoroughly  before  sowing, 
and  shade  till  germination  takes  place.  Shirley 
Poppies  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower, 
as  they  do  not  transplant  very  well,  and  must  be 
sown  thinly.  Virginian  Stocks  and  the  annual 
branching  Larkspur  may  be  sown  in  broad  masses 
anywhere  where  intended  to  flower.  If  per- 
mitted these  plants  will  scatter  the  seeds  where 
they  flower  and  become  naturalised.  I  have  a 
gardening  friend  who  has  a  semi-wild  garden  fur- 
nished in  this  way  with  plants  that  require  but 
little  care.  He  has  masses  of  Larkspur,  Honesty, 
Foxgloves,  Evening  Primroses,  Antirrhinums, 
and  such  bulbous  plants  as  Daffodils  and  Snow- 
drops and  Primroses  are  scattered  about  every- 
where in  great  profusion.  Such  a  garden  would 
not  suit  everybody,  but  to  the  busy  man  who 
cannot  afford  a  gardening    staff  it   is  a    great 


pleasure,  and  when  signs  of  exhaustion  set  in  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  compost  is  given,  and  things 
grow  more  freely  again. — H. 

Fallen  Apples. — If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  fallen  Apples,  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  them  either  have  a  maggot  inside  now  or 
the  hole  will  be  visible  from  which  the  maggot 
has  made  its  escape  to  give  trouble  in  the  future. 
In  spite  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  gar- 
dening Press  and  the  leaflets  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  which  have  been  so  freely  scattered  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  still  much 
apathy  among  the  smaller  fruit  growers  as  regards 
the  damage  done  by  the  larva  of  the  Codlin  moth. 
The  fallen  Apples  should  be  collected  before  the 
maggots  have  time  to  escape.  Many  might  thus 
be  destroyed,  and  early  in  the  autumn,  before 
the  leaves  fall,  place  greased  bands  round  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  and  renew  the  grease  when  it 
becomes  dry  and  not  sufficiently  sticky  to  arrest 
their  course  up  the  tree.  When  the  leaves  fall 
and  the  buds  are  dormant,  dress  the  trees  with  a 
strong  insecticide  either  by  spraying  or  using  the 
brush  on  the  larger  branches.  There  are  plenty 
of  suitable  washes  on  the  market  now.  A  dress- 
ing of  newly-slaked  lime  sometimes  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  in  fact,  very  few  use  enough 
lime  in  their  gardens  now,  though  it  was  not 
always  so. 
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GERANIUMS.— Make  preparations  for  propagating 
theae  by  getting  the  necessary  stock  o[  pots 
-  and  boxes  in  readiness.  I  find  the  latter,  made 
of  ij-inch  boards,  28  inches  long  by  6  inches 
wide  and  3^  inches  deep  (inside  measurement) 
very  useful  and  convenient,  and  by  having  all  of  uniform 
size  they  are  better,  and  more  economical  as  regards  room, 
for  arranging  on  stages  and  shelves  during  the  winter  and 
spring  than  if  in  various  sizes,  and  as  each  contains  the 
same  number  of  cuttings  it  greatly  facilitates  the  counting 
up  of  stock.  These  size  boxes  hold  fifty  to  sixty  cuttings 
according  to  strength  and  the  time  intended  they  should 
occupy  thera.  Prepare  the  required  quantity  of  soil- 
light  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould — utilising  the  refuse  from 
under  the  potting  shed  bench  to  mix  with  it,  putting  all 
through  a  coarse  riddle  to  clear  of  crocks  and  rough 
material ;  these  will  come  in  useful  for  bottoming  the 
boxes.  Choose  cuttings  that  are  well  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  have  thus  become  moderately  firm,  leaving 
soft  growths  until  later,  and  discarding  soft  drawn  shoots 
altogether.  Insert  firmly,  and  stand  the  boxes  and  pots  on 
a  hard  bottom  fully  exposed  to  air  and  sun. 

Biennials,  of  which  there  should  be  quantities  and  in 
great  variety,  must  be  pricked  out  into  beds  before 
becoming  drawn  and  spindly.  In  a  small  state  they  may 
be  put  in  rather  thickly,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to 
other  beds  before  being  finally  transferred  to  their  flower- 
ing quarters.  If  promptly  attended  to  before  the  roots 
become  entangled,  I  think  this  frequent  moving  is  beneficial 
to  many  of  them,  encouraging  the  formation  of  more  and 
better  fibrous  roots.  The  present  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the 

Summer  Bedding  is  expected  to  be  at  its  best,  so  daily 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  flower-beds  to  maintain 
them  in  perfect  order,  clearing  faded  flowers  and  dying 
leaves,  pinching,  pegging,  and  staking  according  to  the 
various  requirements  and  objects.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  herbaceous  borders.  They  are  now  very  gay, 
but  constant  care  is  needed  to  see  to  every  detail  and  keep 
all  neat  and  attractive.  Of  course  watering  must  not  be 
neglected  whenever  called  for,  but  with  longer  nights  and 
heavier  dews  this  operation  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
Look  over  frequently 

Ckimson  Kambler  Rose  and  others  of  the  same  class 
and  season  of  blooming.  Kemove  the  faded  flower  trusses, 
and  when  the  main  flowering  is  over  cut  out  with  a  free 
hand  the  spent  flowering  shoots,  thus  allowing  more 
space,  light,  and  air  for  the  strong  young  shoots  to  develop 
and  mature.  Assist  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
and  others  that  promise  an  autumnal  bloom  with  liquid 
manure  waterings  occasionally,  or  dress  with  guano  or 
any  suitable  artificial  compound,  watering  it  in  in  the 
absence  of  showery  weather,  and  plying  the  hoe  freely. 
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Op  very  easy  culture,  however  small  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  a  few  bulbs  should  be  grown  for  spring 
decoration.  The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  selection : 
Hyacinths. — Singles  :  Robert  Steiger,  crimson ;  gigan- 
tea,  delicate  rose ;  alba  superbissima,  pure  white ; 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  pale  blush  ;  Czar  Peter,  pale  blue  ; 


Leonidas,  bright  blue ;  Bird  of  Paradise,  yellow ;  Ida, 
primrose.  Doubles:  Empress  of  India,  carmine-red;  La 
Tour  d'Auvergue,  pure  white  ;  Richard  Steel,  light  blue. 

Narcissus.- Golden  Spur,  Obvallaris,  Emperor,  Empress, 
Sir  Watkin,  Barrii  conspicuus,  Minnie  Hume,  Poeticus 
ornatus.  Polyanthus  varieties,  Bathurst,  and  Soleil  d'Or, 
yellows  ;  Gloriosa  and  Grand  Monarque,  whites. 

Tulips.— Singles  ;  Besides  Due  van  Thol,  mentioned  in 
a  previous  calendar,  Canary  Bird,  yellow  ;  Keizer  Kroon, 
crimson  and  yellow  ;  L'lmmacul^e,  white  ;  Thomas  Moore, 
orange-yellow  ;  Rose  Grisdelin,  rose  and  white  ;  Artus, 
scarlet ;  Pottebakker,  white.  Doubles  :  Tournesol,  red 
ind  yellow  ;  La  Precoge,  pure  white ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
scarlet  and  yellow.  The  Darwin  Tulips  are  a  little  later  in 
flowering  than  the  foregoing,  and  are  excellent  for  growing 
in  pots.  Some  of  the  best  are  La  Candeur,  white  with 
black  anthers  ;  Clara  Butt,  salmon-rose  ;  Frau  Angelica, 
nearly  black ;  Europe,  fiery  red ;  Gudin,  soft  lilac  ; 
Slargaret,  silvery  pink  ;  Parthenope,  pale  rose  ;  and  the 
May-flowering  Parisian  Yellow. 

Crocus.— Placed  fairly  thick  in  pots  or  pans  these  are 
easily  brought  into  flower  in  spring  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  Several  of  the  species 
are  even  prettier  than  the  garden  varieties  for  growing 
inside.  C.  biflorus,  white  striped ;  C.  Sieberi,  purple ; 
C.  chrysanthus,  yellow  ;  C.  Imperati,  violet,  fawn,  and 
black.  Garden  varieties :  Sir  John  Franklin,  purple  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  white,  striped  purple  ;  Mont  Blanc, 
white. 

Gladiolus. — The  early-flowering  section  by  gentle 
forcing  will  bloom  in  April  and  May.  The  delicate 
colours,  combined  with  a  dwarf  habit,  render  thera  very 
suitable  for  growing  in  pots.  As  cut  flowers  they  are 
invaluable.  The  buds  on  the  spikes  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water  continue  to  expand.  Six  to  eight  bulbs  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  6-inch  pot.  Four  good  varieties  are  Ardens, 
scarlet ;  Blushing  Bride,  white,  rosy  crimson  blotch  on 
lower  petals ;  Colvillei  albus,  well-known  white  ;  Peach 
Blossom,  pale  salmon-pink. 

Miscellaneous.— Other  subjects  suitable  for  spring 
effect  in  the  greenhouse  are  Anemones,  of  which  St. 
Brigid  and  A.  fulgens  are  two  of  the  best  ;  Muscari 
conicum  and  Heavenly  Blue,  Chionodoxa  gigantea, 
Cyclamen  Coum  and  C.  ibericum,  the  giant  Snowdrop 
Galauthus  Elwesii,  Da£fodil  Garlic  Allium  neapolitanum, 
Iris  alata  (lilac-blue),  I.  reticulata  (dark  blue),  and  1. 
reticulata  var.  Krelagei  (reddish  purple).  All  the  fore- 
going, if  necessary,  can  be  grown  successfully  without 
artificial  heat,  but  it  is  advisable  to  protect  them  from 
frost. 

Lachknalias.— Besides  being  grown  as  pot  plants,  they 
are  very  useful  for  hanging  baskets.  Line  the  inside  of  the 
basket  with  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  washing  out.  Fill 
with  soil,  placing  the  bulbs  round  the  aides  at  the  same 
time.  Use  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  decayed  cow 
manure,  and  sand.  Place  six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a  6-incb 
pot.  L.  Nelsoni,  L.  pendula,  and  L.  tricolor  are  all  good 
sorts. 

Royal  Botanic  QardeiiSy  Eew.  A.  OSBOBN. 


ORCHIDS. 

Vanda  teres.— Among  plants  that  have  recently  gone 
out  of  bloom  is  Vanda  teres,  an  Orchid  of  exquisite  beauty 
when  properly  cultivated.  This  plant  in  its  native  home 
(Assam  and  Burmah)  is  always  found  in  the  hottest  places 
growing  over  the  branches  of  trees,  and  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.  Experienced  cultivators  have  long  since  found 
that  to  grow  it  thoroughly  well  it  requires  more  light  than 
most  other  Orchids.  Now  that  the  flowering  period  is 
over,  many  of  the  plants  need  overhauling.  Some  of  the 
growths  have  become  too  tall,  and  these  should  be  cut  ofiE 
about  2  feet  from  the  top.  In  some  places  where  a  large 
number  of  this  species  are  grown,  the  stems  when  cut  off 
are  planted  out  in  suitably-made  beds,  affording  plenty  of 
crocks  and  charcoal  for  drainage,  and  a  layer  about 
2  inches  deep  of  growing  sphagnum  moss.  The  tops  are 
stuck  in  the  moss  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  apart,  and 
then  tied  firmly  to  neat  sticks.  This  method  is  a  very 
convenient  one,  especially  where  quantities  of  cut  bloom 
are  required  from  a  small  amount  of  space.  At  Burford 
about  half-a-dozen  are  fixed  to  upright  Teak  rafts,  each 
about  6  feet  in  length,  each  raft  consisting  of  three  or  four 
rods,  the  rods  being  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  1  inch  apart  to  allow  plenty  of 
light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  stems  and 
roots.  The  lower  part  of  the  raft  is  then  inserted  into  a 
pot  and  made  secure  with  pieces  of  broken  crocks,  the 
base  of  the  stem  of  the  plants  being  buried  several  inches 
in  the  drainage.  Over  the  crocks  place  a  layer  of  fresh 
sphagnum  moss  about  2  inches  deep.  By  these  means 
constant  saturation  and  free  drainage  are  efficiently  main- 
tained. After  the  plants  are  established  and  are  rooting 
freely  they  may  again  be  gradually  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  go  over  the  plants 
occasionally  and  tie  all  the  points  of  the  loose  roots  close 
in  to  the  wood,  so  that  they  may  quickly  adhere  to  it. 
The  remaining  parts  of  the  stems  which  have  been  cut  off, 
if  encouraged  by  beat  and  moisture,  will  soon  send  out 
fresh  roots,  and  in  this  way  the  plant  may  be  propagated. 
The  particular  requirements  of  V.  teres  are  that  the 
plant  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
shining  full  upon  the  plants,  and  copious  overhead  syring- 
ings  several  times  a  day  during  active  growth.  Vanda 
hookeriana  is  also  a  beautiful  species.  It  requires  the 
hottest  house,  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  should  be  well 
syringed  overhead  several  times  daily  until  the  flower- 
buds  expand.  After  the  flowers  are  over,  the  stems  may 
be  cut  down  and  refixed  similarly  as  advised  for  V.  teres. 
Vanda  Miss  Joaquim,  a  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid 
between  V.  teres  x  V.  hookeriana,  should  be  grown  in  the 
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hottest  house  with  V.  hookeriana,  and  the  present  is  a 
good  time  to  cut  down  the  stems  and  remake  up  the 
specimen. 

Rknahthera  coccinea,  R.  Storiei,  and  R.  matutina  are 
Orchids  whose  roots  cHdr  firmly  to  and  entwine  them- 
selves around  Teakwood  rods  or  Birch  poles.  These  plants 
also  delight  in  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  hot,  moist  atmo- 
sphere during  their  season  of  growth.  R..  imschootfana 
will  thrive  admirably  in  a  light,  warm  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  Vanda  kimballiana  and  V.  amesiana 
grow  well  in  a  Mexican  house  temperature  or  along  with 
Vanda  teres.  Both  species  do  best  in  well-drained  pots 
surfaced  with  a  good  thickness  of  living  sphagnum  moss. 
Vandas  of  the  suavis  and  tricolor  section  often  lose  a 
number  of  their  lowermost  leaves  at  this  season,  the 
principal  cause  being  a  very  hot,  dry,  close  atmosphere, 
but  tall,  strong,  well-leaved  plants  will  also  lose  a  few 
leaves  sometimes,  this  being  partly  attributable  to  natural 
decay.  All  through  the  summer  months  these  stately- 
growing  plants  require  a  well-balanced  intermediate 
temperature,  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  especially 
around  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  sufficient  water  at  the 
root  to  keep  the  surface  moss  fresh  and  green.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  necessary  at  all  times.  The  proper  season  for 
repotting  is  at  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cabbages.  —Time,  with  its  progressive  motion,  has 
brought  us  to  the  season  when  seeds  must  be  sown  to 
supply  vegetables  early  next  year.  For  this  purpose  the 
Cabbage,  though  one  of  our  commonest,  is  also  one  of  our 
indispensable  culinary  vegetables.  Where  the  cultivator 
is  favoured  with  a  good  climate,  good  soil,  and  a  sheltered 
border  nice  sweet  Cabbages  may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
early  date.  Those  varieties  which  come  quickly  to 
maturity  and  are  of  compact  habit  are  the  most  desirable 
for  spring  use,  and  much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in 
improving  the  seed  of  these  kinds.  After  lengthened  and 
successive  trials  I  find  none  to  equal  Sutton's  Flower  of 
Spring.  Here  it  comes  quite  up  to  its  best  recommenda- 
tions. One  season  lately,  a  very  open  one,  we  cut  from  it 
all  through  March  and  April.  No  doubt  the  weather  has 
largely  to  be  reckoned  with  at  such  an  early  date.  I  find 
it  best,  however,  to  prepare  and  grow  the  plants  as  if 
assured  the  forthcoming  season  will  be  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  sowings  this  month,  one  during 
the  first  week,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third.  Plants  from  the  last  sowing  will 
be  left  in  their  seed  beds  all  winter,  and  will  be  strong 
and  hardy  for  planting  out  early  next  spring.  For  the  first 
sowing,  choose  a  border  where  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  which 
must  be  lightly  forked  over  and  broken  fine  to  obtain  a 
nice  mould,  making  the  surface  level  and  firm  before 
drawing  out  drills  9  inches  apart  and  nearly  1  inch  deep. 
Sow  seed  evenly  but  not  too  thickly.  For  the  last 
sowing  choose  a  plot  of  ground  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  in  such  a  position  that  the  young  plants  become 
gradually  inured  to  all  weathers,  and  are  able  to  stand 
the  rigours  of  winter  with  impunity.  Sow  the  seed  broad- 
cast on  beds  distributing  it  sparingly.  A  patch  of  the  Red 
Dutch  may  also  be  sown  on  the  end  of  this  bed. 

Onions.— These,  like  Cabbages,  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  crop  if 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  some  little  time  before 
the  sowing  takes  place.  A  piece  of  ground  that  has  been 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Brassica  family  answers  well 
if  it  is  exposed  and  well  drained.  Let  the  ground  be 
deeply  dug,  and  have  some  well-decayed  manure  placed 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  as  the  digging  proceeds,  so 
that  the  roots  may  find  something  to  feed  upon  as  they 
descend.  These  vegetables  have  deeper  roots  than  many 
people  imagine.  When  digging  has  been  completed,  level 
and  make  firm  with  the  feet.  Before  drawing  out  the 
drills  run  the  Dutch  hoe  over  the  ground,  and  tramp  again 
to  make  the  mould  very  fine  and  smooth. 

Globe  ARTiCHOKBS.~In  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
this  highly-esteemed  vegetable,  all  matured  heads  must 
be  removed,  and  where  numerous  they  must  be  reduced, 
although  they  may  not  have  reached  a  state  of  maturity. 
Weeds  must  be  scrupulously  kept  down,  and  watering 
attended  to  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  J.  Jeffrby. 

The  Gardeivi,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pine-apples.— Repotting  should  be  attended  to  before 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  After  repotting  the  plants 
must  be  shaded  and  the  house  kept  close  and  humid  till 
they  have  recovered  from  the  check.  Much  care  will  be 
needed  in  regard  to  watering  at  this  stage.  If  the  potting 
soil  is  in  proper  condition,  and  the  roots  sufficiently  moist 
when  the  plants  are  potted,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
watering  till  fresh  roots  are  active  ;  a  slight  spraying  of  the 
foliage  morning  and  afternoon  will  be  sufficient.  The 
nights  now  are  too  cold  to  admit  of  fire -heat  being 
entirely  dispensed  with  ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  the  bottom-heat,  and  see  that  it  does  not 
decline  below  SO".  Plants  which  are  swelling  their  fruits 
should  be  liberally  fed.  A  little  rich  material  placed 
round  the  collars  of  the  plants  will  encourage  fresh  roots, 
and  assist  the  fruits  to  develop  freely.  Should  the  crowns 
show  signs  of  becoming  disproportionately  large,  the 
centres  may  be  carefully  destroyed.  Suckers  of  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  and  Rothschild  varieties  may  be  taken 
off  and  potted  when  large  enough. 

Melons.— The  present  season  has  been  very  favourable 
to  Melon  growing  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and  really  good 
fruits  should  be  secured.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
favourable  weather  will  continue  for  a  much  longer  period. 
flo  that  it  will  be  wise  to  give  the  fruits  every  facility 


to  mature.  It  is  essential  that  Melons  should  have 
abundance  of  sunshine  while  the  fruits  are  ripening  if 
the  flavour  is  to  be  of  the  best.  Raise  the  fruits  up  so 
that  they  are  only  partially  shaded  by  the  foliage.  Give 
plenty  of  stimulants  while  they  are  swelling.  An 
occasional  sprinkling  of  Le  Fruitier  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  be  of  much  benefit.  Moisture  must  be 
withheld  as  soon  as  ripening  commences.  Late  crops  in 
houses  must  receive  early  attention  to  stopping  and 
regulating  the  growth.  At  this  time  of  year  they  are 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  unless  the  laterals  are  kept 
pinched  the  growth  will  become  an  entangled  mass, 
causing  the  plants  to  show  signs  of  premature  exhaustion. 
Plants  carrying  heavy  crops  must  be  regularly  watered 
and  syringed  or  red  spider  will  quickly  appear.  A  con- 
genial atmosphere  may  be  encouraged  by  flooding  the 
paths  during  very  hot  weather.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
have  a  little  fire-heat  on  during  cold  nights  to  dispel 
moisture. 

Cucumbers  (Winter).— The  plants  for  supplying  the 
winter  crop  should  be  raised  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
so  that  they  may  partly  cover  the  trellis  before  the  dull, 
late  autumn  weather  sets  in.  A  lighter  rooting  medium 
will  be  advisable  for  this  crop.  The  growth  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  become  too  rank  ;  hard,  short-jointed 
growth  is  more  prolific,  and  will  stand  long  spells  of  sun- 
less weather  better.  Give  old  plants  every  encouragement 
to  prolong  their  fruiting  season,  so  that  young  plants  may 
be  relieved  of  their  fruit  as  long  as  possible. 

E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  DepartmerUt  Royal  Gardens,  WiTidsor. 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 


ANNUAL   FLOWERS   AT  READING. 

TO  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  fields 
of  colour  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons'  annual  flowers,  that  charm 
the  traveller  to  Reading,  is  doubtless 
to  repeat  what  everyone  knows  who 
journeys  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way during  the  summer  months.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  worth  while  to  say  that  now  these  hedge- 
less  fields  of  flowers,  colour  masses  of  the  best  and 
brightest  annuals,  are  in  their  full  glory.  As 
the  train  rushes  quickly  through  the  cool  green 
valley  of  the  Thames  this  farm  of  fragrant  flowers 
is  as  ribands  of  blue  and  red  and  gold — a  gather- 
ing together  of  those  plants  that  give  a  rich 
beauty  to  the  garden  in  summer-time.  A  distant, 
fleeting  glimpse  of  these  lines  and  drifts  and  cloud- 
like masses  of  colour  gives  great  delight,  but  it 
needs  a  close  examination  to  make  one  appreciate 
the  well-nigh  illimitable  forms  and  subtle  shades 
of  colour  which  have  been  given  to  these  plants 
through  the  study  and  patience  of  the  skilled 
worker. 

From  the  moment  one  sets  foot  in  the  grounds, 
where  thousands  of  plants  are  grown  for  trial — 
for  the  sifting  of  the  good  from  the  bad,  the 
rogues  from  those  faithful  to  the  colour  and  form 
of  their  progenitors — there  is  interesting  material 
on  every  hand.  On  either  side  of  the  broad  drive 
there  are  beds  gorgeous  with  Marigolds,  Zinnias, 
Nasturtiums,  Godetias,  and  other  showy  flowers, 
their  dazzling  colours  effectively  relieved  by  neat 
cool  plots  of  green,  characteristic  miniatures  of 
lawns  sown  with  Sutton's  grass  seed  mixtures. 
Here,  too,  of  a  quieter  shade,  yet  bright  and 
distinct,  is  a  mass  of  the  lovely  new  Nigella  Miss 
Jekyll,  a  greatly-improved  form  of  the  old  Love- 
in-a-Mist,  of  larger  size  and  deeper  colour.  We 
learnt  that  it  is  wiser  to  sow  this  Nigella  in  the 
autumn  than  in  spring.  By  doing  so,  stronger 
and  finer  plants  are  obtained. 

Before  proceeding  far  the  visitor's  attention 
cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  seedling  Carna- 
tions. These  are  literally  sheaves  of  flowers ; 
growing  some  2J  feet  high,  they  are  the  size  and 
shape  of  small  sheaves  of  corn.  It  would  not  be 
unpardonably  imaginative  to  say  that  the  ears  of 
corn  are  faithfully  suggested  by  the  Carnation 
flowers,  for  these  are  borne  m  prodigal  profusion ; 
even  when  given  nothing  more  than  field  culture, 
as  at  Reading  it  is  astonishing  what  an  abundance 
of  blossom  seedling  Carnations  produce.  Surely 
a  field  of  these  would  pay  for  growing  for  the 
market  sale  of  the  flowers  alone,  for  few  plants 
would  give  such  a  return.  About  90  per  cent,  of 
the  seedlings  are  double,  and  one  finds  among 
them  varieties  equal  in  oolour  and  markings  to 


the  best  named  sorts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Sutton's  Carnation  seeds  are  saved  from  the  best 
named  varieties,  and  this  accounts  for  the  manj' 
beautiful  kinds  one  may  get  from  a  packet  of 
seeds. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  many  annuals  in  the 
Reading  trial  grounds  make  a  more  brilliant 
display  than  the  Nasturtiums,  flowers  beloved  of 
the  cottager,  yet  sometimes  unjustly  despised  by 
the  skilled  gardener.  To  despise  these  plants 
nowadays  is  to  acknowledge  one's  self  ignorant 
of  the  many  beautiful  varieties,  both  dwarf  and 
tall,  that  may  be  obtained.  The  best  new  sorts 
produce  flowers  as  freely  as  the  older  ones  made 
leaves ;  they  are  plants  that  no  garden  can 
afford  to  be  without.  Among  the  tall-growing 
varieties  none  is  more  handsome  than  Crimson 
and  Gold,  and  none  bears  a  more  correct  descrip- 
tive name,  for  the  flowers  are  royally  gorgeous 
in  crimson  and  gold.  Salmon  Queen  is  a  valuable 
tall  Nasturtium,  the  salmon  pink  flowers  associate 
charmingly  with  the  dark  green  foliage.  Another 
is  well  called  Brilliant,  for  nothing  could  be 
brighter  or  more  effective  than  the  scarlet  flowers 
in  their  setting  of  rich  green  leafage.  The  dwarf 
sorts  are  characterised  by  compactness  of  habit, 
leaves  of  moderate  vigour,  and  profuse  flowering. 
One  called  Pearl,  with  pale  yellow  blossoms,  was 
particularly  conspicuous,  the  neat  tufts  being 
smothered  with  flowers.  We  have  had  this 
variety  in  flower  for  some  weeks,  and  it  has  made, 
and  still  makes,  an  extremely  pretty  edging. 
One  might  linger  among  the  Stocks,  whose 
near  presence  is  indicated  by  a  sweetly  fragrant 
air.  There  are  some  excellent  things  among 
Messrs.  Sutton's  Stocks,  splendid  garden  plants 
of  vigorous,  sturdy,  and  compact  growth,  each 
growth  surmounted  by  a  fine  head  of  flowers. 
The  East  Lothians  were  a  sight  to  remember — 
plants  faultless  in  habit,  in  white,  pink,  rose, 
scarlet,  mauve,  and  purple,  each  shade  of  colour 
distinct  and  true.  Among  the  ten  weeks  Beauty 
of  Nice,  most  correctly  described  as  flesh  colour, 
is  one  of  the  best.  Christmas  Pink,  too,  is  a 
delightful  Stock  (intermediate).  From  seed  sown 
in  June  the  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  at 
Christmas,  so  it  thoroughly  deserves  its  name  of 
Christmas  Pink.  All  the  Year  Round  is  an 
intermediate  variety  that,  too,  lives  up  to  its 
name.  It  is  of  most  attractive  appearance,  the 
pure  white  flowers  and  rich  green  leaves  render- 
ing it  quite  distinct.  Yellow  Prince,  which  is 
virtually  a  creamy  yellow  All  the  Year  Round, 
should  be  mentioned  also.  Others  equally  deserve 
recognition,  but  we  must  pass  on. 

What  a  delightful  show  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums make  in  themselves,  especially  the  varieties 
of  C.  carinatum  and  C.  coronarium.  There  come 
at  once  to  mind  Morning  Star,  Princess  May, 
and  burridgeanum,  each  of  which  is  a  host  in 
itself  in  the  garden.  A  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  two  annuals  Phacelia  campanularia  and  to 
P.  tanacetifolia.  The  former  is  the  bluest  of  blue 
annuals,  and  the  latter  is  a  plant  the  bees  delight 
to  honour.  From  dawn  till  dusk  they  hover 
over  its  honeyed  flowers.  The  Sweet  Sultans 
are  flowers  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  who  love  a 
garden,  and  many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know 
of  Giant  Sweet  Sultans,  which  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  raised. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  latest  novelties  in  Snapdragons. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  rich  colours 
introduced  into  these  flowers.  Golden  Chamois 
(tall)  is  a  most  beautiful  flower,  a  mingling  of 
orange  and  red  ;  Yellow  Queen  (intermediate)  is 
pure  primrose  yellow  ;  and  Orange  King  (dwarf), 
perhaps  most  gorgeous  of  all,  is  a  flower  of 
richest  yellow.  Two  splendid  annuals  are 
Lavatera  rosea  splendens  and  L.  trimestris  ;  the 
former  is  dwarfer  and  has  a  flower  of  richer  rose 
than  the  latter.  These  are  most  showy  and 
beautiful,  and  no  garden,  however  small,  should 
be  without  them.  They  grow  equally  well  in 
the  town  as  in  the  country  garden.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  sees  the  Schizanthus  thoroughly 
at   home  out   of  doors,   but   here   the   quaintly 
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formed  and  prettily  marked  flowers  of  varieties 
of  S.  pinnatus  are  freely  produced.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  April  last,  and  the  seedlings  were 
simply  thinned  where  they  grew.  They  were,  in 
fact,  treated  just  like  an  ordinary  hardy  annual. 
Masses  of  Cornflower  in  rose,  blue,  white,  and 
blue  and  white  served  to  show  the  value  of  these 
homely  and  easily  grown  flowers  and  the  various 
colours  in  which  they  may  now  be  had.  That 
there  are  rose,  white,  and  bicolor  Cornflowers  is 
a  fact  not  yet  generally  known. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Poppies  made 
a  brilliant  display.  We  saw  them  in  great 
variety.  There  were  giant  Poppies,  French 
Poppies,  Shirley  Poppies,  Poppies  Ranunculus- 
flowered,  Iceland  Poppies,  Poppies  Camellia 
and  Poppies  Pfeony-flowered,  and  even  others. 
The  dainty  flower-cups  of  Eschscholtzia  waving 
gently  above  the  graceful  grey  -  green  foliage 
made  a  charming  picture.  Of  these  crooea 
is  orange,  Mandarin  is  orange-brown  outside  and 
inside  yellow,  while  tenuifolia  (pale  yellow)  and 
csespitosa  (deeper  yellow)  are  miniature  plants  of 
tufted  habit,  excellent  for  the  rock  garden  or 
border  edge.  So  skilfully  have  Messrs.  Sutton 
practised  selection  and  hybridisation  among  Esch- 
scholtzias  that  a  rose-coloured  self  has  been 
obtained.  Of  other  annuals  that  deserve  a  wider 
recognition  we  might  mention  Cacalia  coccinea 
(the  Tassel  Flower),  with  its  scarlet  inverted, 
tassel-shaped  blooms  ;  Leptosyne  Stillmanni,  a 
delightfully  accommodating  plant  that  will  flower 
in  six  weeks  from  seed,  having  Tagetes-like 
foliage  and  yellow  Coreopsis-like  flowers  ;  Calan- 
drinia  grandiflora,  with  large  rose  -  coloured 
blossoms  and  succulent  grey-green  leaves  ;  Bar- 
tonia  aurea,  having  Thistle-like  leafage  and 
flowers  not  unlike  those  of  Hypericum  ;  and 
Diascea  BarbaraB,  a  charming  little  plant,  with 
bright  pink  flowers.  We  cannot  omit  to  men- 
tion Sutton's  Pink  Beauty  Sweet  William,  for  it 
is  a  plant  that  has  won  the  highest  praise  from 
all  who  have  grown  it.  Such  is  a  brief  mention 
of  a  few  of  the  individuals  that  make  this 
brilliant  display  in  the  Reading  trial-grounds — a 
deeper  peep  into  those  gorgeous  colour  masses 
that  delight  the  eyes  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
those  swiftly  passing  by,  and  which  prove  a 
source  of  keen  delight  to  those  privileged  with  a 
closer  acquaintance. 


BOOKS. 


The  Amateup  Gardenep's  Rose- 
Book.*  —  This  work,  which  was  somewhat 
obtrusively  advertised  at  the  recent  National 
Rose  Society's  show  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
labours  under  a  double  disadvantage.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  translation  of  a  German  book, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  German  growers, 
who  have  only  recently  become  of  any  account  at 
all,  have  anything  to  teach  their  English  brethren ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  learned  author  has 
not  lived  to  see  his  work  completed.  This  has, 
however,  been  done  for  him  by  his  friend  Herr 
Ostertag  of  Stuttgart,  and  Mr.  Weathers,  who  is 
horticultural  lecturer  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  has  done  his  part  as  a  translator 
excellently.  The  book,  in  fact,  except  for  a  few 
names,  reads  almost  throughout  as  smoothly  as  if 
it  had  been  an  original.  The  only  important 
difi'erence  of  treatment  that  seems  to  require 
mention  here,  is  the  assumption  that  budding  is 
naturally  to  be  done  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Briar,  whereas  English  growers  almost  always 
use  the  laterals,  and  only  fall  back  on  the  main 
stem  in  case  of  necessity.  Some  further  evidence 
about  the  comparative  results  here  seems  to  be 
eminently  desirable.  As  to  the  illustrations 
of  the  book,  the  German  publisher  and  the 
English  translator  have   already  said   so  much 


•  "  The  Amateur  Gardener's  Eose-Book. "  By  the  late 
Dr.  .Tulius  Hoffmann.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
John  Weathers.  With  twenty  illustrations.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1905.    7s.  6d.  net.) 


about  "  beautifully  executed  plates,"  "  the  great 
beauty  and  exactness  of  the  beautiful  plates," 
and  so  on,  that  there  is  little  left  but  to  point 
out  their  limitatioos.  Some  are  very  well  done, 
especially  the  simpler  ones  not  aiming  at  perfec- 
tion of  form,  such  as  the  Dog  Rose,  the  common 
Moss,  or  Crimson  Rambler.  In  others,  such  as 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier  or  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  which 
have  but  little  shading,  the  general  tone  of  colour 
has  been  satisfactorily  attained.  But  those  that 
depend  for  their  effect  on  an  intensely  delicate 
gradation  of  shades  are  far  less  satisfactory,  and 
had  better  have  beenomitted  or  replaced  by  others. 
The  worst  is,  perhaps.  La  France,  where  the 
exquisite  silvering  of  the  reflexed  petals  has 
taken  a  ghastly  livid  hue.  And  the  selection  of 
blooms  needs  more  revision  than  that  of  varieties. 
There  is  not  one  out  of  the  whole  twenty,  except, 
perhaps,  a  not  quite  first-rate  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
that  could  possibly  find  a  place  as  it  stands  in 
the  humblest  exhibition  box.  There  are  some 
notes  on  the  parentage  of  varieties  which  are 
very  interesting  if  they  can  be  entirely  relied  on. 
A  few  of  the  names,  though  not  many,  seem  to 
have  gone  wrong.  Grace  Darling,  for  example, 
is  certainly  not  a  Tea.  There  is  a  comical  con- 
fusion in  a  note  on  Provence  Roses  (page  i) : 
"Provence,  not  Province.  The  name  Provence 
is  derived  from  a  village  near  Paris,  which 
became  famous  as  a  Rose-growing  district."  This 
evidently  refers  to  the  attempted  derivation  of 
"Provence"  Roses  from  Provins,  which  is  a 
considerable  town  60  miles  from  Paris,  instead  of 
from  the  country  of  Provence.  But  for  which 
side  Mr.  Weathers  supposes  that  he  is  arguing 
remains  still  in  obscurity. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queatlons  and  Aubwofb.— The  Bdttor  intends 
to  make  THB  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^'Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  10,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  na/me 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

lj&SSk.\  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  guestiojis  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


Propagating  Carnations  [Carnation,  Bath). 
The  best  way  of  increasing  border  Carnations  is 
not  by  cuttings,  but  by  what  is  termed  layering 
This  consists  of  so  treating  the  shoots  that  they 
may  be  rooted  while  still  attached  to  the  parent 
plants.  It  is  quite  a  simple  matter,  and  if  you 
do  the  work  carefully  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  able  to  increase  your  stock  con- 
siderably. Next  April  you  should  try  raising 
Carnations  from  seed.  You  can  get  a  packet  of 
seed  of  good  varieties  quite  cheaply,  and  although 
they  will  not  all  come  double  you  will  get  a 
large  percentage  of  doubles,  and  seedling  plants 
flower  much  more  freely  than  those  from  layers. 
They  would  not  bloom,  however,  until  the  year 
after  they  are  sown.  When  your  plants  have 
finished  flowering  cut  down  the  flower-stems.  To 
layer  your  plants,  remove  2  inebes  of  the  surface 
soil  and  replace  this  with  sifted  sandy  soil.  Give 
the  old  plants  a  good  watering  the  day  before. 
Bring  the  growths  carefully  down  to  the  ground, 
taking  great  care  not  to  break  them  ofi'  in  doing 
so.  Remove  the  lower  leaves  and  cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  remaining  ones.     Then  with  a  sharp 


penknife  pierce  the  centre  of  the  shoot  between 
two  joints  and  bring  the  blade  downward  through 
one  joint  and  out  below  it,  thus  making  a  down- 
ward cut,  and  slanting  off  below  the  joint.  A 
tongue  is  thus  formed.  Then  very  carefully 
press  down  the  shoot  into  the  soil  perpendicularly, 
so  as  to  cause  the  tongue  to  open,  and  make  it 
firm  in  the  sandy  soil  with  a  peg  of  wire  or  wood. 
Make  sure  that  this  part  of  the  shoot  is  well 
covered  with  soil.  You  can  treat  each  shoot  in 
the  same  way.  Keep  the  soil  moist  by  sprinkling 
with  a  fine  rose  can  in  the  evening  of  hot  days. 
In  about  five  weeks  they  will  be  rooted.  See 
The  Garden  of  the  5th  inst.  for  an  illustration 
of  layering  Carnations.  In  late  September  you 
may  separate  the  layers  from  the  parent  plants, 
and  plant  them  in  a  separate  bed.  As  to  the 
young  shoots  dying  off,  this  is  probably  due  to 
their  having  suffered  from  want  of  water,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  attack  of  some  insect  pest. 
Are  you  sure  there  are  no  wireworms  in  the  soil, 
for  they  are  very  destructive.  The  stem  naturally 
becomes  brown  with  age.  You  might  leave  some 
of  the  layers  alone  after  they  are  rooted.  You 
will  then  have  some  good  specimens  next  year. 

Green  Fly  on  Melons  {A.  Wade).— Yea,  it 
is  certainly  safer  to  fumigate  and  the  best  thing 
to  do,  providing  that  you  take  proper  precau- 
tions. It  must  be  done  in  the  evening  when  the 
sun  is  no  longer  shining  on  the  Melon  house. 
You  may  fumigate  by  burning  Tobacco  paper  in 
an  open  portable  grate,  or  you  may  vaporise 
nicotine  or  XL  All  insecticide.  The  latter  is  a 
very  useful  and  convenient  method  of  working. 
You  must  be  careful  to  follow  the  instructions  as 
to  the  proper  quantity  to  use.  If  your  Melon 
house  is  not  very  large  you  can  kill  the  green  fly 
by  making  Tobacco  water  by  soaking  Tobacco 
paper  in  water  until  the  latter  is  stained  a  light 
brown  colour ;  then  syringe  the  affected  shoots. 
If  you  do  this  two  or  three  times  a  week,  syring- 
ing the  shoots  with  clear  water  early  the  next 
morning,  you  will  soon  get  rid  of  your  green  fly. 

Maeeohal  Niel  Making  Lateral  Growths 
(,A.  H.  H.). — No,  do  not  remove  them  now. 
Allow  them  to  grow  unchecked  until  the  end  of 
August,  then  just  pinch  out  the  points.  When 
starting  your  house  next  winter  or  spring  cut 
back  these  laterals  to  two  or  three  eyes  of  their 
base  If  you  leave  them  unchecked  now  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  will  produce  buds  this 
season,  but  in  any  case  this  would  not  prevent 
their  flowering  next  spring.  Some  liquid  manure 
could  be  given  advantageously  now  and  up  till 
September,  in  moderation,  say,  once  a  week. 
This  will  help  up  the  buds,  and  you  should 
obtain  some  grand  blossoms  next  year. 

Manetti  and  De  la  Grijfbraie  Stocks 
(C  H.). — The  Manetti  stock  has  red  spiny 
wood  and  bright  grass  green  leaves.  It  blossoms 
very  sparsely,  whereas  the  De  la  Griflferaie  stock 
is  much  freer  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  seems  like  a  pale 
coloured  Crimson  Rambler.  The  foliage,  especi- 
ally at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  has  a  peculiar  downy 
appearance,  the  leaves  being  thick  and  leathery. 
In  any  case,  if  the  Roses  are  of  a  common  sort, 
why  not  bud  good  kinds  on  to  the  bushes  now. 
Select  some  growths  of  this  season,  and  remove 
those  not  required.  Insert  the  buds  as  near  the 
base  of  the  new  shoots  as  you  possibly  can.  You 
could  put  on  as  many  as  a  dozen  buds,  and  of  as 
many  different  kinds  if  you  like.  Leave  the 
bushes  as  they  are  until  next  February,  then  cut 
back  shoots  to  the  bud  inserted,  and  rub  off  any 
shoots  of  the  "  stock  "  that  show  themselves.  You 
could  get  some  fine  plants  of  good  kinds,  such  as 
Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  &c.,  quicker  than  if  you  planted 
new  plants,  providing  always  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  The  De  la  Grifferaie  stock  flowers  a 
little  earlier  than  Crimson  Rambler,  and  the 
Manetti  stock  about  one  week  earlier  than  the 
De  la  Grifferaie. 

Hbpatica  (Kirlcstall). — The  Hepatica  is,  as  we 
surmised,  H.  angulosa,  but  the  flowering  is  yet 
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abnormally  early,  and  the  more  bo  for  your 
northern  district.  The  bloBsoms  of  H.  anguloea 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  H.  triloba  varieties, 
and  we  imagine  there  is  a  local  influence  whieh  pro- 
motes the  early  and  poor  flowering  you  speak  of. 
We  do  not  remember  if  in  your  former  letter  you 
told  us  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  was  grow- 
ing ;  but,  speaking  generally,  all  Hepaticas  prefer 
very  sandy  and  rich  loam,  with  abundance  of 
decaying  leaves  or  vegetable  matter  added.  If 
you  have  none  of  this  obtain  some  very  old 
manure,  break  it  up  finely,  and  mingle  it  freely 
with  the  soil  in  the  proportion  of  one  third.  Dig 
the  soil  deeply  and  so  prepare  a  depth  of  2  feet  of 
good  soil,  as  all  these  things  root  deeply.  Early 
in  September  replant  the  specimen,  and,  if  needs 
be,  break  it  up  and  so  arrange  the  divisions  that 
a  large  group  is  eventually  formed.  Hepaticas 
prefer  sheltering  shade  away  from  keen  winds, 
but  not  too  dense  a  shade  overhead. 

Purple  Peas  ( W.  T.  Waters).— The  pods  of 
the  Peas  sent  are  not  at  all  uncommon  abroad, 
but  in  this  country  they  are  not  recognised ; 
indeed,  seedsmen  will  not  catalogue  them,  as 
they  have  no  value  otherwise  than  as  a  great 
novelty.  We  have  got  so  accustomed  to  pods 
of  a  deep  green  shade,  that  others  are  of  little 
use.  On  the  Continent  they  have  a  variety  a 
little  darker  than  this,  called  Nigger,  and  in 
Paris  we  have  seen  them  under  various  names 
and  diverse  shades  of  colour,  but  grown  more  as  a 
novelty  for  their  appearance  than  as  an  article  of 
food.  By  some  the  colour  is  not  objected  to,  as 
the  pods  are  cooked  whole  in  a  young  state,  and 
the  colour  disappears  in  the  cooking. 

Pea  Hadlm  Diseased  {H.  N.  B). — We  are 
obliged  for  your  note  giving  more  details  of  the 
mischief  caused  to  your  Pea  crop,  and  since  your 
first  letter  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  have 
been  many  complaints.  Yours  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case.  The  dates  you  now  give  help 
us  greatly  in  tracing  the  injury.  The  manure 
was  suitable,  and  you  note  that  the  first  earlies 
escaped  and  the  later  ones  were  injured.  This, 
we  think,  was  due  to  frosts  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  varieties  being  Marrows  of  a  soft 
succulent  nature  were  soon  injured  ;  the  frost 
injured  the  stems.  This  was  not  noticed  for  a 
time,  but  when  a  greater  demand  was  made 
on  the  roots  the  injured  portion  felt  the  strain 
and  collapsed.  You  see  that  the  roots  are 
sound,  but  the  haulm  is  withered  a  few  inches 
out  of  the  soil.  Near  London  there  were  9°  of 
frost.  Your  garden  may  be  exposed,  and 
would  su6fer  more.  Thrips  would  not  attack 
the  haulm  at  the  base,  but  higher  up,  and 
doubtless  thrips  would  soon  do  this  on  a  weak 
haulm,  but  we  think  from  the  specimen  you 
sent  there  were  few  thrips.  The  haulm  high 
up  was  healthy.  The  frost  was  so  sudden,  and 
could  not  be  avoided.  This  may  not  happen 
again  for  some  time ;  we  hope  not. 

Delphiniums:  How  to  Increase  (IF.  2".).— The 
best  mode  of  increasing  the  named  sorts,  which, 
as  you  say,  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  is  by 
root  division.  The  best  time  of  the  year  is  March, 
but  every  one  in  his  own  district  may  fix  his  own 
time,  and  take  the  plants  as  they  appear  ready, 
the  best  time  being  w  hen  the  young  shoots  are 
not  more  than  3  inches  above  ground.  Dig  up 
the  plants  you  wish  to  divide  or  increase,  and 
wash  away  from  the  roots  all  soil  in  a  pail  of 
water.  In  this  way  your  course  of  action  is  made 
clear.  Now  lay  the  plant  on  its  side,  and  if  very 
large  insert  the  prong  of  a  small  hand-fork  one- 
half  its  depth,  juet  below  the  crown  buds  and 
growth,  and  wrench  in  an  outward  direction. 
This  will  rend  the  root  stock  asunder,  with 
the  grain  of  the  root,  and  save  a  severance  and 
loss  of  root  and  crown  that  a  deliberate  cut 
through  the  crown  must  cause.  With  the  plant 
in  two  portions,  the  operator  will  see  clearly 
how  to  act,  and  generally  the  point  of  a  strong 
pruning  knife  inserted  just  below  the  crowns 
will  effect  an  opening  sufficient  for  the  operator 
to  take  the  portion  in  his  hands  and  wrench  it 


asunder.  We  give  you  this  in  detail  to  save  you 
the  loss  that  must  ensue  when  a  system  of  cut- 
ting right  through  the  crowns  is  followed.  Many 
large  roots  in  these  Delphiniums  cross  and 
entwine  with  each  other,  hence  the  risk  in  cutting 
through  the  tufts.  This  and  washing  away 
all  soil  are  therefore  important  items.  Another 
point  of  equal  importance  is,  that  some  plants 
make  many  crown  buds  and  but  one  or  two  roots 
below,  so  that  good  division  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. In  such  instances  the  main  root  may  be 
split  in  half  longitudinally  if  large  enough  to 
admit  of  this  being  done.  If  not,  shorten  it  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  rootstock  to  assist  it  in  mak- 
ing more  fibrous  roots.  In  such  instances  as  these 
there  is  usually  a  larger  number  of  young  shoots 
apparent,  and  then  comes  the  system  of  cuttings. 
No  cutting  of  a  Delphinium  is  any  good  as  such 
if  it  be  cut  into  the  hollow  portion  of  the  stem  ; 
therefore  to  ensure  a  perfectly  good  cutting  a 
thin  slice  of  the  rootstock  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  must  be  cut  away  with  it.  Such  cuttings 
3  inches  to  5  inches  long  with  the  heel  intact,  if 
inserted  in  very  sandy  soil  in  a  shady,  cold  frame 
or  handlight,  will  root  almost  cent,  per  cent, 
in  about  a  month,  and  may  be  potted  up  before 
being  planted  out.  The  divisions  of  the  plants 
if  well  rooted  may  be  replanted  at  once  in  very 
deeply-dug  and  heavily-manured  land.  Leave  the 
point  of  growth  well  above  the  soil,  and  plant 
firmly.  No  spikes  of  any  importance  will  be 
given  during  the  summer  when  the  plants  are 
much  divided.  Larger  tufts  may  be  planted  at 
the  same  time  of  year,  however,  and  flower  well. 
Young  plants  with  two  or  three  crowns  make 
excellent  material  for  planting,  and  several  such 
planted  over  a  ground  area  of  2J  feet  to  4  feet 
will  produce  a  noble  effect  when  in  full  bloom. 

Scabbed  Apples  {W.  B.  W.). — Your  communi- 
cation respecting  Apple  scab  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  Whilst,  as  a  rule,  the  fungus  which  pro- 
duces scab  on  fruit  is  generated  by  the  roots  of 
the  trees  being  down  in  sour  or  foodless  soil,  it 
would  seem  as  if  yours  were  in  soil  that  is  far 
too  rich,  and  in  that  respect  generates  disease 
through  overfeeding.  Judging  by  your  own 
description,  it  is  a  very  stifl',  retentive  soil ; 
hence  when  clogged  with  water  or  the  surface 
closed  up  by  rain  beating  on  it,  or  choked  with 
manure  mulchings,  sourness  is  very  likely  to 
result.  Such  dressings  as  you  have  applied  to 
your  trees  excel  all  we  have  ever  seen  or  read  of. 
Our  advice  to  you  even  now  is  to  refrain  from 
further  dosing  of  any  description.  Leave  Nature 
to  her  own  resources,  and  when  in  the  winter 
she  has  done  her  best  under  the  conditions  which 
exist  to  make  fairly  healthy  wood  and  mature 
it,  then  lift  each  tree,  add  to  the  soil  where 
previously  grown  a  bushel  of  old  mortar  refuse 
and  wood  ashes  and  some  soot,  replanting  each 
tree  rather  on  a  mound,  and  shallow.  After  that 
is  done  smother  the  soil  with  fresh-crushed  lime, 
and  let  it  work  in.  If  the  result  be  not  to  create 
healthy  conditions  and  obliterate  scab,  then,  we 
think,  the  soil  must  be  past  redemption.  If 
the  trees  are  treated  as  advised,  prune  them 
moderately  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  good 
leafage  is  formed,  place  a  thin  coat  of  stable 
manure  about  each  one  to  check  soil  baking  and 
evaporation. 

Shrubs  (Light  Dragoon). — Your  shrubbery 
(a)  should  have  about  eight  specimen  trees 
dotted  over  it  as  follows :  Laburnum  alpinum, 
Pyrus  floribunda  atrosanguinea,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  lutea,  Paul's  double  Scarlet  Thorn, 
Prunus  Cerasus  flore-pleno,  Cupressus  law- 
soniana intertexta,  Pyrus  spectabilis,  and 
the  common  Laburnum.  The  following  shrubs 
will  make  good  groups :  Lilacs  (white  and 
purple),  Philadelphus  coronarius.  Genista  vir- 
gata.  Viburnum  Opulus  sterile,  Phillvr;ea 
media,  Berberis  Darwini,  B.  stenophylla,  Dier- 
villa  Abel  Carri^re,  Cylisus  albus,  Hamanielis 
arborea,  Buddleia  globosa,  Fhillyrsea  decora, 
Viburnum  tomentosum  var.  plicatum,  Buddleia 
variabilis,   Lonicera  tatarica,  Diervilla  hybrida. 


Cytisus  praeoox,  and  Spirtea  discolor.  These  are 
all  tall  growers,  and  should  occupy  the  back,  the 
front  part,  3  feet  to  4  feet,  being  devoted  to 
dwarfer  things,  such  as  Hypericums  in  variety, 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer,  S.  japonica,  Cotone- 
aster  horizontalis,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  and 
Olearia  Haastii.  The  shrubbery  (6)  may  be 
planted  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  specimen 
trees  should  be  coloured  foliaged  things,  such  as 
Prunus  cerasif era  atropurpurea,  Populus  deltoidea 
aurea,  Ulmus  campestris  variegata.  Hollies  in 
variety,  Catalpa  bignonioides  aurea,  and  Ulmus 
Louis  Van  Houtte.  The  groups  of  shrubs  could 
be  up  made  of  Purple  and  Golden  Nuts,  Cornus 
alba  sibirica  variegata,  C.  a.  Spathii,  Atriplex 
Halamus,  Silver  and  Golden  Negundos,  Japanese 
Maples,  and  so  on.  The  shrubbery  (c)  would 
look  well  planted  with  strong-growing  Roses 
with  a  few  Cherries  or  Almonds  as  dot  plants. 
Rosa  rugosa,  R.  multiflora,  R.  Crimson  Rambler, 
and  so  on  would  be  suitable  sorts.  Your  Lily 
tubs  should  contain  Lilium  Brownii,  L.  speciosum 
and  varieties,  L.  auratum,  L.  pardalinum,  L. 
croceum,  L.  umbellatum,  L.  candidum,  L. 
Henryii,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  Martagon,  and  L. 
tigrinum.  A  stone  border  would  look  very  well 
along  the  drive.  Your  Austrian  Pines  should  be 
placed  12  feet  apart,  and  your  Chestnuts  from 
16  feet  to  24  feet.  If  placed  at  16  feet,  every 
other  one  ought  to  be  removed  eventually. 
Scarlet  Oaks,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Beeches  (green 
and  purple),  and  Purple  Sycamores  would  do 
behind  your  Pines. 

Plum  Trees  {A  Reader  of  "  The  Garden"). — 
The  Plum  trees  that  are  making  a  lot  of  wood 
should  be  thinned  out,  not  cut  back  now.  By 
thinning  we  mean  take  out  crowded  growths 
or  cross  pieces  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  ripen 
up  the  fruit  buds  for  another  season.  By 
cutting  back  or  shortening  strong  shoots  now 
you  aggravate  the  evil,  as  the  trees  would  again 
shoot  out  and  become  more  crowded  than  ever. 
Young  trees  are  at  times  too  well  treated,  and 
make  gross  wood,  that  is  not  fruiting  wood, 
and  this  can  only  be  checked  by  not  pruning 
as  you  note.  Root  pruning  should  be  done  in 
October  if  possible,  but  do  not  cut  back  too 
hard  at  that  season — keep  a  fair  distance  from 
the  stem.  A  yard  is  a  fair  distance  for  healthy 
trees.  Preserve  the  young  roots  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  these  should  be  carefully  spread  out 
when  the  strong  ones  are  cut.  In  your  case 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  clean  under  the 
trees,  as  often  there  are  strong  tap  roots  which 
go  direct  down  which  cause  the  misohiSf.  You 
would  also  do  well  to  fill  in  round  the  cut  roots 
with  prepared  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  old 
lime  or  mortar  rubble,  burnt  soil,  or  refuse.  This 
encourages  sturdy  roots  and  fruit  buds  to  form. 

Oleander  not  Flowering  {Doctor's  Commons). 
As  the  plant  is  about  5  feet  high  and  is  only  in 
a  4§-inch  pot  the  cause  of  the  flowers  failing 
to  develop  is  undoubtedly  too  restricted  root 
space.  We  should  advise  giving  it  a  reasonable 
shift  into  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  for  this  year's  blossoms  to  develop. 
Still,  it  might  be  tried,  and  the  matter  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  success  if  the  roots  are  not  disturbed 
in  any  way  ;  in  fact,  better  break  the  pot  than 
pull  the  roots  about.  The  stimulants  referred 
to  by  you  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  room  in  the  pot  for  the  plant  to  do 
itself  justice.  For  the  winter  it  needs  the 
protection  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  in 
summer  it  may  be  placed  out  of  doors,  in  which 
case  plenty  of  water  is  necessary  and  also  a 
liberal  amount  of  direct  sunshine,  for  the  Oleander 
is  essentially  a  sun-loving  plant.  We  are  often 
consulted  as  to  the  non-flowering  of  Oleanders, 
and  where  we  have  advised  a  more  liberal  treat- 
ment at  the  roots  by  means  of  stimulants  if  the 
pots  are  large  enough,  and  a  shift  into  larger 
ones  if  we  consider  them  too  small,  the  results 
have,  in  nearly  all  cases  that  have  come  under 
our  notice,  been  successful. 
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Pea  Haulm  Diseased  (/.  Whitehead). — The 
Peas  are  Bufferine  from  a  bad  attack  of  the  Pea 
and  Bean  rust  (Uromyces  appendiculatus).  This 
is  a  disease  common  to  the  Pea  in  very  hot 
weather.  Nothing  can  now  be  done  to  save  the 
crop  if  all  the  haulm  is  as  bad  as  the  sample  sent. 
When  taken  up  the  haulm  should  be  burnt  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  disease  spreading. 
The  best  preventive  against  this  and  the  common 
form  of  mildew,  to  whieh  the  Pea  is  an  easy  prey 
in  hot  weather,  is  good  cultivation  and  thin 
sowing.  In  order  to  secure  healthy  growth  and 
good  crops  at  midsummer,,  when  the  weather  is 
usually  the  hottest,  trenches  should  be  made  and 
liberally  manured  as  for  Celery,  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly  in  them.  Copious  waterings  of 
manure  water  should  be  given  in  hot  weather 
while  the  pods  are  filling  and  until  the  crop  is 
exhausted.  See  the  First  Prize  Essay  on  growth 
of  Peas  in  The  Garden  of  the  22ad  ult. 

Vine  Leaves  Scalded  {W.  H.). — The  scald- 
ing of  Vine  leaves  in  a  proper  vinery  or  green- 
house is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  in  such 
houses  the  wires  are  some  15  inches  from  the 
glass,  hence  the  leaves  are  not  near  enough  to 
the  glass  to  be  scorched.  In  the  new  vinery  at 
Hampton  Court  the  wires  are  fully  2  feet  from 
the  glass,  thus  allowing  ample  air  to  pass 
between  the  leaves  and  the  glass.  You  do  not 
say  at  what  distance  your  wires  are  from  the 
glass,  but  from  what  you  say  as  to  the  scorching 
of  the  leaves,  the  inference  is  that  they  touch 
the  glass  and  retain  moisture  until  after  the  sun 
has  gained  great  power.  A  proper  vinery  should 
never  be  shaded  with  any  coating  of  whiting  as 
yours  is.  Another  winter  it  will  be  wise  to  have 
the  wire  supports  lengthened  so  that  the  leaves 
do  not  touch  the  glass.  Black  Hamburgh  rods 
14  feet  long,  if  good  stout  ones  and  carrying 
well-foliaged  laterals,  might  carry  ten  bunches  of 
Grapes  of  from  lib.  to  l^lb.  each.  Possibly  the 
upper  parts  of  your  rods  last  year  were  not  well 
ripened,  hence  the  bad  colour.  Grapes  should 
be  thinned  well  once  only  if  possible. 

Dressing  a  Lawn  {E.  G.). — Sawdust  is  such 
a  poor  absorbent  of  liquid,  and,  as  it  decomposes, 
though  slowly,  so  liable  to  create  fungus,  that  it  is 
quite  unfit  to  use  even  from  a  stable  as  a  dressing 
for  a  lawn.  Any  manure  that  absorbs  urine 
from  horses  freely  when  fairly  decomposed  makes 
excellent  dressing  for  grass,  because  it  soon 
washes  in.  If  you  do  use  the  sawdust  manure  as 
a  dressing,  at  least  mix  with  it  its  equal  quantity 
of  sifted  soil,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  heap  for  two  or 
three  months  before  it  is  applied.  Dressing  a 
lawn  with  lime  is  not  common  practice.  If 
employed  it  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing earthworms,  slugs,  and  grubs.  It  has  no 
power  whatever  to  create  weeds  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Stiff  clay  land  may  be  all  the  better  for 
an  occasional  lime  dressing,  but  very  light  soils 
do  not  need  it.  Possibly  a  quantity  of  lime  and 
soot  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  mixed  to  a  cartload 
of  the  manure  and  soil  would  do  much  good. 

Renovatino  Old  Fruit  Trees  {A.  J.). — The 
best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  thin  out  the  shoots, 
removing  all  that  are  old,  weakly,  and  worn  out, 
so  that  the  remaining  ones  may  have  all  light, 
air,  and  sunshine  possible.  These  are  very 
important  factors  in  fruit  culture,  and  without 
their  aid  it  is  impossible  to  have  well-developed 
and  well-ripened  wood,  and  impossible  without 
these  to  get  good  crops.  Peaches  are  produced 
upon  shoots  made  the  previous  year,  so  take  care 
in  thinning  the  growth  to  cut  out  the  old  and 
leave  those  of  this  year's  growth.  You  need 
leave  sufficient  only  that  when  fastened  to  the 
wall  they  will  be,  say,  4  inches  apart.  If  the 
Cherries  are  Morellos,  the  same  remarks  apply, 
for  the  fruit  is  borne  on  one  year  old  wood.  If 
they  are  sweet  or  dessert  varieties,  the  fruits  are 
produced  on  spurs  from  the  older  wood.  Plums 
are  produced  on  spur  growths,  and  from  young 
growths  also,  so  some  of  the  latter  should  be  laid 
in.  Pears  are  produced  on  spur  growths.  The 
spurs  must  be  thinned   out,   so  that  they  are, 


say,  not  closer  than  12  inches  to  18  inches.  The 
shoots  on  each  spur  should  also  be  thinned.  Do 
not  do  all  the  thinning  out  at  once,  for  the  loss  of 
so  much  foliage  at  one  time  would  do  the  trees  a 
good  deal  of  harm.  Do  it  gradually  until  the  end 
of  the  season.  If  you  have  the  shoots  so  numerous 
and  crowded  they  become  weak  and  splindling, 
and  are  useless,  so  it  is  all  important  to  thin 
them  out  as  advised.  In  the  month  of  October 
you  should  turn  your  attention  to  the  roots.  Dig 
a  trench  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep  about  6  feet  away 
from  the  wall ;  then,  standing  in  the  trench, 
proceed  to  fork  away  the  soil  from  towards  the 
tree.  Continue  to  do  this  until  you  come  to  a 
good  many  roots.  If  you  come  across  any  thick, 
gross  roots  going  directly  into  the  subsoil,  cut 
them  back  ;  in  fact,  all  the  thick  fibreless  roots 
you  come  across  should  be  cut  back.  When  you 
have  found  a  good  number  of  roots,  proceed  to 
replace  the  old  soil  (which  must  be  taken 
right  out)  with  good  soil,  preferably  turves  which 
have  been  stacked  for  some  months.  If  these  are 
not  obtainable,  get  the  soil  as  turfy  as  possible, 
mix  some  well-decayed  manure  and  bone-meal,  or 
some  good  artificial  manure  with  the  soil,  which 
should  have  been  prepared  before.  Make  the 
soil  firm  as  it  is  put  in,  and  carefully  raise  all 
roots  which  are  deep  down  and  lay  them  nearer 
the  surface.  The  object  is  to  get  the  roots 
nearer  the  surface,  making  several  layers  of  them, 
not  crowding  all  together,  but  giving  each  plenty 
of  room,  and  making  the  fresh  soil  firm  about 
them.  The  following  summer  the  trees  ought  to 
make  a  better  growth,  and  you  must  tend  care- 
fully to  their  regulation  and  summer  pruning.  We 
cannot  give  you  fuller  information  here.  We 
should  advise  you  to  consult  a  good  book  on  the 
subject;  for  instance,  "The  Fruit  Garden,"  by 
George  Bunyard  and  Owen  Thomas  (George 
Newnes,  2l8.). 

Border  Plants  {D.  Morton). — You  give  us  no 
idea  of  the  kind  of  plants  you  wish  for,  or  whether 
you  prefer  any  one  season  to  another  for  the 
flowering.  In  these  circumstances,  and  without 
the  size  of  the  borders  to  which  you  refer,  we 
can  only  assist  you  indefinitely.  If,  however, 
the  plants  enumerated  below  are  not  satisfactory, 
please  write  us  again  with  fuller  particulars  in 
the  way  we  suggest.  If  the  borders  admit  of 
fairly  deep  digging,  you  may  plant  in  that 
marked  A,  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  such  as 
grandis  lactiflora,  any  of  the  Peach  -  leaved 
kinds,  glomerata,  oeltidifolia  alba,  carpatica  in 
several  forms,  Canterbury  Bells,  Day  Lilies, 
Lilium  croceum,  L.  umbellatum,  L.  pyrenai- 
cum,  L.  Martagon,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Sun- 
flowers, Red  Hot  Poker,  and  many  others  could 
be  grown.  In  the  border  marked  B  we  suggest 
Lilium  candidum,  rather  near  the  trees,  Christmas 
and  Lenten  Roses,  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea. 
Foxgloves,  Flag  Irises  in  variety.  Lupins, 
Oriental  Poppies,  white  and  red  perennial  Pea, 
Heucheras,  Japanese  Anemones,  Crown  Imperials, 
Anchusa  italica  grandiflora,  Stenactis  speciosa, 
&c.  Seeds  of  perennials  sown  now  may  not 
vegetate  before  the  spring  of  1906,  and  could  not 
be  depended  upon  for  flowering.  Some  plants,  as 
Gaillardias,  appear  quickly,  and  these  may  be  of 
good  service. 

Names  of  Plants.— C.  E.  F.—Tlie  two  specimens  you 
send  are  both  Betula  alba.  It  is  a  very  variable  species, 
some  forms  being  quite  glabrous,  others  very  hairy,  one 
variety  being  called  B.  alba  pubeicens.  It  is  not  uncommon 

to  get  one  as  hairy  as  the  one  you  send. F.  Tovmley. — 

1,  Prunella  vulgaris;  2,  send  again;  3,  Spiraea  Ulmaria  ; 
4,  Melampyrum  pratense  ;  6,  Achillea  Ptarraica  ;  6,  Cen- 
taurea  nigra ;  7,  Stachys  Betonica ;  8,  Vicia  Cracca ; 
9,  Hypericum  pulchrum  ;   10,  Epilobium  hirsutum  ;   11, 

flowers  fallen,  cannot  determine. Athclstan  Riley. — 

1,  Anthyllis  sp. ;  2,  Snaeda  fruticoaa ;  3,  Statice  bellidi- 
folia ;  4,  Oxalis  arenaria ;  5,  Cnicus  diacantba ;  6,  Euphorbia 

terracina. E.  B.  G. — Lilium  auperbum. Doronicum. 

— 1,  Inula  barbata ;  2,  Lyaimachia  Ephemerum ;  3,  Centaurea 
glastifolia  ;  4,  Campanula  rapunculoids;  5,  Veronica  longi- ■ 
folia  ;  6,  Eryngium  alplnum ;  7,  Helenium  Bigelovii. 

Short  Eeplies.— ilf.  Langley.— Yes,  carbolic  acid  would 
be  most  injurious.  To  eradicate  place  small  jars  like  those 
used  for  potted  meats,  half  flUing  them  with  sour  beer  in 
which  a  good  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  dissolved.  If 
these  jars  are  placed  touching  the  inverted  pota  large 
numbers  will  soon  be  caught. 


WILD  SPORTS   OF    BRITISH 
FERNS. 

A   T  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
/%  Society,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  C.  T. 

/  Y  Druery ,  V.  M.  H. ,  F.  L.  S. ,  gave  a  very 
/  Y  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  with 
I  \  lantern  slides,  on  "  Wild  Sports  of 
British  Ferns,"  his  object  being  in 
this  instance  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 
general  application  by  botanists,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  of  the  term  "  garden 
varieties"  to  all  abnormal  types,  regardless  of 
the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer  that  the 
bulk  of  these  types — in  the  case,  at  any  rate,  of 
British  Ferns  —  were  absolutely  wild  sports, 
entirely  independent  of  garden  cultivation.  His 
aim  was  also  to  show  that  cultivation  is  by  no 
means  the  main  factor— if,  indeed,  it  be  a  factor 
at  all — in  inducing  sports  of  this  distinct  class, 
since  all  the  types  have  originated  spontaneously 
as  wild  plants,  and  all  that  the  cultivator  has 
been  able  to  do  is  to  emphasise  these  types  by 
selection  from  the  seedlings  if  they  vary,  as  they 
frequently  do.  The  peculiar  richness  of  the 
British  Isles  in  wild  Fern  sports  he  evidenced  by 
citing  the  latest  list,  which  catalogues  about 
1,200  distinct  forms  as  found  wild  among  our 
comparatively  few  species,  some  forty  odd,  many 
of  which  vary  but  little,  and  some  not  at  all. 
He  also  combated  the  theory  that  sudden  and 
wide  variation  of  this  kind  was  in  any  way 
responsive  to  changed  conditions  of  environment, 
since  they  are  mostly  found  on  hill  and  mountain 
sides,  in  glens  and  similar  places,  where  the  same 
conditions  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial, 
while  they  are  furthermore  generally  inter- 
mingled, both  as  regards  roots  and  fronds,  with 
perfectly  normal  plants  not  modified  in  the  least. 
Mr.  Druery  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  since 
scientific  botanists  had  recognised  that  this  par- 
ticular domain  of  investigation  was  worthy  of 
their  labour,  many  most  interesting  discoveries 
had  been  made,  including  that  of  Professor 
Farmer,  that  certain  abnormal  reproductive  Fern 
cells  were  closely  akin  in  their  development  to 
those  of  cancerous  growths  in  man,  a  fact  which 
may  afford  an  invaluable  clue  to  the  true  nature 
of  that  dreadful  disease.  Owing  to  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  the  lecturer  determined  to 
spread  his  further  remarks  on  these  points  over 
the  slide  exhibits,  and  to  subsequently  collate  such 
remarks  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal,  should  it  be  decided  to  insert  a  full 
report  of  the  lecture  therein. 

The  first  slide  shown  presented  the  various  life 
cycles  of  Ferns  as  depicted  by  Professor  F.  0. 
Bower,  the  normal  roundabout  process  of  repro- 
duction through  the  spore  being  short  circuited, 
as  it  were,  in  apparently  all  possible  ways,  though 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  Dr.  Lang,  that  the 
Fern  prothallus  may  bear  spores,  adds  another  of 
Nature's  short  cuts.  Some  forty  forms  of  Ferns, 
embracing  ten  species,  were  then  shown  on  the 
screen,  depicting  first  a  number  of  wild  sports, 
which  were  described  seriatim,  followed  by  a 
few  of  the  beautiful  results  of  selective  cultivation, 
and  concluding  with  a  view  of  the  lecturer's 
fernery,  in  which  a  number  of  the  Site  were 
grown  under  glass  with  charming  effect.  The 
great  beauty  of  all  the  varieties  shown,  and  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  a  specifically  simple 
form  may  be  transformed  into  a  finely  dissected 
type  of  utterly  different  appearance,  were  well 
evidenced,  the  variation  being  often  far  greater 
than  is  seen  between  quite  different  species. 

The  fact,  too,  that  these  wild  sports  transmit 
their  peculiarities,  as  a  rule,  truly  to  their 
progeny  by  spores  was  also  adduced  as 
strengthening  Professor  Hugo  do  Vries'  theory 
of  mutation,  by  which  he  claims  that  such  sports 
in  plants  generally  have  probably  played  an 
important  rdle  in  the  evolution  of  species.  All 
that  is  needed,  indeed,  is  a  capacity  in  such  a 
sport  to  establish  itself  freely  to  constitute  it  a 
species  proper,  since  otherwise  it   fulfils  every 
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definition  that  can  be  formed  of  what  a  species 
really  is  ;  a  species  is  merely  a  constant  distinct 
variety  of  a  genus,  which  breeds  true  to  type, 
and  many  of  the  wild  sports  fulfil  these  conditions 
perfectly,  and  are,  as  has  been  stated,  even  more 
distinct  from  the  normal  than  many  species  are 
from  each  other. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Liability  of  Membkrs  of  Club  fok  Goods 
Supplied  (J.  T.). — As  a  general  rule,  the  com- 
mittee of  a  club  have  no  authority  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  members,  but  every  member  of  a 
club  who  either  concurs  in,  or  subsequently 
assents  to  an  order  for  goods  given  by  the  com- 
mittee or  certain  of  the  members  of  the  club,  is 
personally  liable,  unless  it  appears  clearly  that 
the  tradesman  meant  to  give  credit  only  to  the 
persons  by  whom  the  goods  were  ordered.  A 
member  of  a  committee  of  a  club  is  not  personally 
liable  for  the  price  of  goods  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee unless  such  memberindividually  authorised 
the  making  of  the  contract  or  unless  it  is  proved 
that  the  dealing  on  credit  was  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  object  and  purposes  of  the  club. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  a  gardener's  club  as  to 
other  clubs. 

Trespass  and  Damage  (Freehold). — It  is 
fortunate  that  we  suggested  jou  should  examine 
your  title  deeds  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  have  covenanted  to  maintain  the 
fence.  The  nature  of  the  fence  to  be  maintained 
must  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  covenant. 
In  the  absence  of  express  stipulation  the  fence 
must  be  reasonably  sufiBcient.  You  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  erect  a  rampart  which  would 
stand  the)  onslaught  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  ;  but 
you  would  have  to  provide  a  fence  which  would 
keep  the  ordinary  domestic  cow  within  due 
limits,  or  perhaps  even  a  bull,  unless  of  a 
peculiarly  agile  or  battering  disposition.  This  is 
a  case  in  which  you  had  better  consult  a  local 
solicitor  if  you  require  further  advice.  He  will 
have  to  read  the  deed  of  covenant,  and  probably 
inspect  the  fence. 

Estate  Agent's  Commission  {A  Devonshire 
Landovmer). — It  is  always  desirable  to  make 
a  specific  arrangement  in  writing  with  an 
auctioneer  or  estate  agent  regarding  his  com- 
mission. This  is  particularly  so  when  a  property 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  several  agents.  In 
such  cases  questions  frequently  arise  as  to  which 
agent  is  entitled  to  the  commission.  The  best 
plan  is  to  stipulate  that  the  commission  shall  be 
payable  to  one  agent  only,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  the  commission  being  claimed  by  more  than 
one  agent  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some 
independent  person,  such  as  the  president  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institute  or  the  Auctioneers'  Insti- 
tute, to  decide  to  which  agent  the  commission 
shall  be  paid.  Most  agents  have  printed  forms 
of  authority  and  printed  scales  of  commission. 
These  should  be  carefully  read,  and  no  instruc- 
tions given  until  the  arrangement  as  to  commis- 
sion has  been  agreed  upon  and  defined  in  writing. 
The  following  points  should  be  noted  :  (1)  If  the 
agent  has  performed  his  part  of  the  contract  by 
introducing  a  purchaser  or  lessee  and  the  bargain 
goes  off  through  a  default  of  the  principal,  the 
agent  will  be  entitled  to  his  commission.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  arrange  that  the  principal 
shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  complete  the 
purchase  or  letting  unless  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 
(2)  If  several  agents  are  employed  separately,  it 
seems  that  the  one  who  first  introduces  the 
parties  is  entitled  to  the  commission.  (3)  Where 
an  agent  introduces  the  parties  he  is  entitled  to  his 
commission,  notwithstanding  that  the  terms  are 
settled  by  the  principals.  (4)  The  agent  is  entitled 
to  his  commission  if  he  can  prove  that  he  first 
brought  the  property  to  the  notice  of  the  purchaser 
or  lessee.  (5)  An  agent  is  entitled  to  continue  to 
deal  with   the  property  until  his  authority  is 


revoked  by  his  principal.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  revoke  an  agent's  authority  in  writing.  Where 
an  agent  introduces  a  property  to  a  purchaser  or 
lessee  and  the  agent's  authority  is  subsequently 
revoked,  if  business  ultimately  results  he  is 
entitled  to  his  commission  notwithstanding  such 
revocation.  (6)  In  general  an  estate  agent  has  no 
authority  to  enter  into  a  binding  contract  for  the 
sale  or  letting  of  property.  If  he  purports  to  do 
so,  the  purchaser  or  lessee  cannot  compel  the 
owner  to  carry  out  the  transaction  unless  he  is 
willing  to  do  so,  but  the  owner  may  elect  to  hold 
the  other  party  to  his  bargain. 

Trespass  by  Fowls  (A.  i?.).— Your  neighbour 
must  keep  his  fowls  from  trespassing  in  your 
garden,  and  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  which 
they  cause.  Write  to  him  complaining  and 
demanding  compensation.  If  the  acts  of  trespass 
are  repeated  sue  him  in  the  county  court.  You 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  instruct  a  local 
solicitor.  In  many  cases  of  this  sort  a  lawyer's 
letter  has  the  desired  effect. 

Liability  for  Gardeners  {D.  H.  R.,  Bourne- 
mojrfA).  — The  Workman's  Compensation  Act, 
1900,  applies  to  a  gardener  employed  in  "  a  villa 
garden,"  the  words  used  being  "horticulture, 
forestry,  and  use  of  land  for  any  purpose  of 
husbandry,  including  keeping  or  breeding  of  live- 
stock, poultry,  or  bees,  and  growth  of  fruit  and 
vegetables."  The  Act  would  not  apply  to  a 
gardener  casually  employed  to  perform  an  odd  job. 
The  employer  must  "habitually"  employ  one  or 
more  workmen  (which  term  includes  gardeners). 
An  employer  who  "  habitually  "  employs  a 
gardener  on  one  or  two  days  in  each  week  would 
seem  to  come  within  scope  of  the  Act.  You  can 
insure  against  liability  for  a  small  sum  per 
annum.  We  know  of  several  cases  in  which  such 
insurances  have  been  effected.  When  a  gardener 
is  employed  to  do  other  work,  the  Act  applies 
while  he  is  engaged  in  such  other  work.  The 
Act  also  applies  to  accidents  which  happen  while 
the  gardener  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  away  from  his  master's  property.  In  a 
recent  case  a  gardener,  who  also  acted  as 
odd  man,  was  killed  when  driving  his  master's 
horse  and  trap  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  master's  house.  It  was  held  by  the  court 
that  the  Act  applied,  and  that  his  dependents 
were  entitled  to  compensation.  The  master's 
liability  may  therefore  be  of  a  very  serious  and 
unexpected  character.  Most  people  who  employ 
gardeners  and  odd  men  do  not  appreciate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  liability  under  the  Act 
of  1900. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
New  Plants. 

SAMBircus  CANADENSIS.— A  handsome  shrub,  with  huge 
flattish  cymes  of  white  flowers,  the  heads  more  than  1  foot 
in  diameter.  The  pinnate  leafage  is  very  distinct. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
and  by  Sir  TreTor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Campanula  carpatica  White  Star. — An  excellent  addition 
to  while  Campanulas,  the  blossoms  about  2  inches  across 
on  a  plant  less  than  9  inches  high.  A  valuable  plant  for 
the  garden. 

Beinerocallis  Dr.  Kegel. ~Oae  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
refined  of  the  Day  Lilies ;  colour  light  orange.  These  two 
were  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Spir(ea  A  itchisoni  — A  shrubby  species  of  neat  habit. 
The  small  creamy  whit©  blossoms  are  arranged  in  dense, 
erect  panicles.  From  Mr.  M.  Prichard  and  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart. 

Berberis  vulgaris  foliis  purpurea  viacropkylla. — A  dark- 
leaved  form  that  should  prove  very  effective  in  the  garden. 
From  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Centaurea  Jannan's  strain.  —  A  choice  strain  of  the 
Sweet  Sultans.    From  Messrs.  Jarman,  Chard,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Lady  Inckiquin. — A  charming  variety  of  pale 
^almon  shade,  the  lower  petals  touched  with  red  and 
yellow.     From  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport. 

Tritoma  Prometheus. — A  large  and  handsome  form,  of 
tall  vigorous  habit.  The  orange-coloured  blossoms  are 
fully  3  inches  across,  and  encircled  with  crimson  at  the 
base  of  the  segments.  From  Major  Petrie,  Norwich 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Davison.) 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica. — A  very  distinct  variety, 
in  which  the  closely  arranged,  appositely  disposed  clusters 


of  purple  blossoms  give  the  Impression  of  whorls  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  spike.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sods,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Roy  Morris.— From  H.  W.  Morris,  Esq., 
Chipping  Norton.  A  splendid  bright  scarlet  flower,  the 
flowers-stems  long  and  the  calyx  non-bursting. 

Each  of  the  above  received  an  award  of  merit  on  the 
1st  inst. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT  HORTICULTURAL. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  29th  ult.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  all 
classes  of  horticultural  produce,  although  competition  in 
some  classes  was  not  very  keen.  Pot  plants,  usually  of 
high  quality  at  this  show,  were  very  fine,  stove  and  green- 
house plants  being  very  well  shown  indeed.  Mr.  M'GuJEog, 
gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  Balmae,  was  first  in 
the  class  for  a  circular  group  of  plants,  and  he  also  led 
with  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  and  table  plants.  Other 
winners  were  Mr.  G.  Benson,  Mr.  J.  Comrie,  and  Mr. 
D.  Kelly,  In  cut  flowers  the  competition  was  weak  in 
numbers,  but  the  quality  was  generally  high.  Messrs. 
M'Guflog,  J,  Comrie,  J.  Walker,  Q.  Benson,  D.  Kelly, 
Q.  Aird,  D.  Walker,  and  J.  Wilkinson  were  the  leading 
winners.  Fruit  was  excellent  as  a  whole,  and  the 
leading  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Comrie,  W.  M'Guffog, 
W.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  In  vegetables  Mr.  R. 
Middleton,  a  notable  competitor  in  the  shows  of  the 
district,  won  several  first  prizes,  and  Messrs.  Comrie, 
M'Guffog,  Hannah,  and  W.  Brown  were  also  very  successful. 
The  amateur  classes  were  excellent,  and  the  competition 
better  than  in  the  open  classes.  The  arrangements  were 
good,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  forenoon  was  so  wet 
and  adverse  both  to  exhibitors  and  visitors. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES'  CARNATION  SHOW. 
Thh  eighth  exhibition  was  held  on  the  Royal  Pier, 
Southampton,  on  the  27th  ult.  under  most  favourable 
conditions  as  regards  the  weather,  resulting  in  a  record 
gate.  As  regards  the  show,  it  was  also  a  record  in  the 
Dumt)er  of  entries,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
judges  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  Carnation  show 
of  the  year.  This  Is  the  more  astonishing  considering 
the  unusually  hot  weather  preceding  the  show,  which 
accounted  for  the  absence  of  several  noted  exhibitors, 
including  Mr.  Martin  Smith  and  Mr.  Wellesley.  Very 
fine  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Herbert. 

In  the  classes  for  six  distinct  varieties  there  were  no 
less  than  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  competitors  in  each, 
and  the  quality  was  so  good  generally  that  the  judges 
remarked  that  they  had  to  pass  by  many  exhibits  that 
would  have  secured  good  prizes  at  the  late  National 
show.  The  undressed  blooms  shown  in  vases  were  a  great 
improvement  on  last  year,  and  made  a  fine  display.  Table 
decorations,  bouquets,  buttonholes,  &c,  also  Sweet  Peas 
(nearly  200  vases)  were  numerously  and  well  shown. 

Among  numerous  trade  exhibits  the  premier  position 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Tver,  Bucks,  whose 
flne  exhibit  of  American  varieties  secured  the  society's 
gold  medal.  Very  little  behind  was  the  beautiful  display 
of  Begonias  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil. 
These  were  effectively  displayed  in  glass  vases  with  varie- 
gated Maple  and  other  foliage,  and  received  a  silver-gilt 
medal. 

The  show  was  very  effectively  arranged,  many  Palms  and 
other  decorative  plants  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Wills  being 
placed  on  the  raised  centres  of  the  tables  and  about  the 
hall.  The  gate  amounted  to  nearly  £70.  It  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  Mr.  W.  Garton,  who  first  organised  this 
southern  show,  to  find  that  it  is  still  growing  in  extent 
and  Importance  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southampton 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

FREUCHIE  AND  DISTRICT. 
This  society  held  its  ninth  show  in  Untbank  Park, 
kindly  granted  for  the  day  by  Mr.  John  Lumsden,  on  the 
29th  ult.  The  show  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  series  the  society  has  held.  Pot  plants  were  very 
good  in  most  classes,  but  by  general  consent  the  Begonias 
were  pronounced  the  best  yet  seen  at  this  show.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Balsams,  and  Coleuses 
were  also  excellent.  Cut  flowers  were  good,  and,  although 
comparatively  few  in  number,  the  Roses  were  very  flne. 
Fruit  was  rather  inferior,  but  the  vegetables  were  splen- 
did. A  considerable  amount  of  interest  was  taken  in  the 
Bryce  Cup  for  Potatoes,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Alexander 
BIsset,  and  In  the  Glasgow  Cup  for  pot  plants,  which  fell 
to  Mr.  W.  Morgan.  Messrs.  Inglls,  R.  Morgan,  A.  Finlay, 
A.  Taylor,  McCall,  Page,  Young,  and  Mitchell  were  among 
the  other  prizewinners. 

NEWBURGH  AND  DISTRICT. 
This  society  celebrated  its  jubilee  by  a  very  successfal 
show  at  Lindores  Abbey  on  the  29th  ult.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee  were  excellent,  and  the  large 
marquee  presented  a  flne  sight  with  its  numerous  exhibits, 
not  the  least  admired  being  the  pot  plants  kindly  sent 
from  the  gardens  of  Pitcairlle,  Mugdrum,  Parkhill,  and 
Carpow.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  exhibited  a 
number  of  superb  Roses,  including  some  of  the  newer 
varieties.  In  the  section  for  pot  plants,  Messrs.  D.  Annan, 
J.  Spence,  J.  Cameron,  and  Arnott  were  the  principal 
winners,  while  in  the  open  cut  flower  class  Mrs.  Davidson 
and  Major  Williamson  were  the  principal  prize  takers. 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee,  were  first  for  Roses 
with  a  splendid  display.  In  the  fruit  classes  the  Rev.  A. 
Allison  and  Messrs.  D.  Annan  and  J.  Byers  were  the  chief 
winners. 
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GLORT  OF  LEYDEN,  30/-  100;  4/6  doz.;  5d.  each. 


DAFFODILS 

A    Great    Speciality. 

TV/E  grow  almost  every  Daffodil  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  holding 
large  stocks,  caij  offer  them  at  the  lowest  prices.     For  quality 
see  what  the  Rev.  Engleheari,  the  greatest  hybridizer  and  raiser  of 
new  Narcissi,  says  :  — 

"  I  enclose  cheque  for  the  bulbs  safely  to  hand.     I  consider  them 
a  remarkably  fine  sample  ;  indeed,  as  good  as  could  be  grown." 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES,  A  FULL  LIST  READY  NOW. 

Emperor,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  1,000,  8/-  per  too,  1/2  dozen. 

„  first  size,  55/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 

Empress,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  1,000,  7/6  per  100,  1/3  dozen. 
Horsfieldii,  largest  forcing  size,  50/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 
Barri  Conspicuus,  extra  selected,  25/-  per  1,000,  3/- 100,  6d.  dozen. 
Beauty,  12/-  100,  1/9  dozen. 
Sir  Watkin,  extra  size,  50/-  1,000,  5/6  100,  lod.  dozen. 

CHOICER  VARIETIES. 

J.  B.  M.  Camm,  40/-  100,  5/-  dozen,  6d.  each. 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  25/-  per  100,  3/6  dozen. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  20/-  dozen,  i/g  each. 
Gloria  Mundi,  2/g  each. 
King  Alfred,  £^  3s.  each. 
Weardale  Perfection,  25/-  each. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  25/-  each. 
Liulisrorth,  15/-  dozen,  1/6  each. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham.  NOTTS. 


BOULTON&PAUL 


Ltd.  MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH. 

GARDEN    IMPLEMENTS    OF 
EVERY     DESCRIPTION.  .  .  . 

No.  87. 
GARDEN 
ENGINE. 

CASH    PRICES. 

Carriage  Paid. 

To  hold  36  gallons, 
fitted  with  Galvanised 
Water  Spreader,Pump 
and  loft.  length  Rub- 
ber Suction  Pipe,  com- 
plete, 

£6    0    0 
If  without  Pump, 

£4    8    0 

Longer  lengths  of  Suc- 
tion Pipe  can  be  had, 
if  required,  at  iy6  per 
foot. 

Latest  Illnstrated  Catalogue  of  Requisites  for 
tbe  Stable,  Kennel,  Poultry  Yard,  Park,  Bstate, 
Garden,  etc.,  free  on  application. 


BOULTON&PAUL'"  NORWICH. 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 
VEGETABLE       

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 
ALSO  THOMSON'S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 
Prict  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers, 

WH.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vineyard, 

ClovenfordB,  Gaiasblela,  N.B.     London  Agent:  Mr.  JAMES 

GEORGE,   14,    Redgrave   Road,    Putney.      Channel  Islands  Agents, 

Messrs.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


BENTLEYS  WEED  DESTROYERS 

The  most  effective  and  economical  preparations  manufactured  for  readily  and  permanently  destroying  Weeds 

on   Garden  Walks,   Carriage  Drives,   Stable  Yards,   &c.,    &c.     Command  the  largest  sale  of  any  Weed 

Destroyers,  and  are  now  regularly  used  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Public  Parks,  and  nearly  all  the  largest  and 

best  kept  Estates  in  the  Country.     Altogether  cheaper  than  hand  labour  with  a  vastly  superior  effect. 

PRICES  :  ORDINARY  STRENQTH,  liquid  poison  (i  gall,  to  25  galls,  water),  6)ralU.,  9/6;  izgalls,,  18/6;  18  galls., 
£i  6s.  pd.;  40  galls.,  £1  8s.  6d.  UuUBLB  STRENGTH,  liquid  poisan  |i  gall,  to  so  galls,  water),  3 galls.,  9/6  ; 
6 galls.,  18s.;  13  galls.,  £1  14s.  ;  20  galls.,  £373.  6d.;  40  galls. ;  £4  12s.  6d.  PATENT  POWDER,  poisan  (■  tin 
to  35  galls,  water),  .<;  tins,  8/9  ;  8  tins,  12/6;  12  tins,  17/6;  20  tins,  £1  8s.;  40  tins,  £2  12s.  6d.;  80  tins,  £5. 

As  a  guide  in  estimating  the  quantity  required,  25  gallons  of  the  diluted  solution  cover  about  100  square  yards. 

BENTLEY'S  COMPOUND., QUASSIA  EXTRACT 

The  original  preparation.  A  Compound  Liquid  Vegetable  Extract  of  the  most  powerful  concentration  (by 
special  process).  No  other  insecticide  has  the  reputation  this  extract  has  acquired  during  the  last  few 
years.  Guaranteed  immediate  death  to  Green,  Black,  and  White  Fly,  Caterpillar,  &c.  Universally 
recognized  as  far  ahead  of  the  numerous  imitations,  both  for  Efficacy,  Cheapness  and  Safety.  Each  gallon 
makes  100  gallons  of  wash,  costing  less  than  Jd.  per  gallon. 

PRICES:  40  galls.,  3/6  per  gall.;  20  galls.,  3/8  per  gall.  ;  10  galls.,  3lg  per  gall. ;  5  galls.,  3/10  per  gall.,  1  gall.,  4/3; 
i  gall.,  3/6;  igall.,  1/6. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  7/6  ORDERS  AND  UPWARDS. 

Manufactured  only  by 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY.  LTD..  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-QNHUMBER.  HULL 


HEATHMAN&CO., 

PARSON'S  CREEN,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Adjustable  and  Plain 
LADDERS, 

TRESTLES  &  STEPS. 
ALSO  TRUCKS 
AND  BARROWS. 


VARIOUS   LENTU 


Many  sizes  and    kinds. 
Lists  Free. 


A  STOCK   KEPT  AT 

ENDELL   5T..    COVENT    QARDBN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


SOLE   MAKERS  OF   THE   CELEBRATED 

MUNSTEAD   FLOWER   GLASSES. 

MADE  IN  WHITE  GLASS. 

The  most  useful  and  popular  Flower  Glasses  ever  invented. 

As  Supplied  to  Royalty  and  all  the  Nobility. 

KHARTUM  FLOWER  GLASSES. 

MADE  IN  WHITE  AND  GREEN  GLASS. 

Pretty  and  Useful  Shapes.      All  Sizes. 

lUastrated  Price  Ulsts  sent  Post  Free. 

EXHIBITION  FLOWER  YASES, 

in  Green  and  Brown 

China  and  Glass  of  all  kinds. 
JAS.    GREEN    &    NEPHEW, 

CHINA  AND  CLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
1 07,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.G. 
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ACTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  thirty-eighth  annual  summer  flower  show  of  this 
society,  held  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  Acton  Park  on  the 
19th  ult.,  was  a  distinct  success  in  every  way,  horti- 
culturally  and  financially.  The  entries  numbered  667, 
which  were  forty  more  than  last  year.  For  a  group  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  arranged  for  e£fect,  Mr.  H. 
Knightley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Spence,  well  won  first  honours 
with  a  beautiful  arrangement ;  second,  with  a  very  credit- 
able display,  Mr.  R.  0.  Davies.  In  the  class  set  apart  for 
four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  Knightley 
again  secured  the  premier  position,  Mr.  P.  Barlow  being 
second. 

Th  prize  Gloxinias  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Davies  were  admirably 
flowered  plants,  and  his  plants  for  dinner-table  decoration 
were  much  admired.  As  they  always  do.  Sweet  Peas, 
arranged  in  bunches,  made  a  most  effective  and  attractive 
display,  Mr.  M.  Dunstan  showing  admirably  and  taking 
first  place,  Mr.  Cautley's  beautiful  second  prize  contribu- 
tion being  little  inferior.  Good  taste  in  arrangement, 
with  a  most  effective  harmonising  of  colour,  characterised 
the  table  decorations  confined  to  lady  competitors.  Here 
Miss  Cautley  was  well  to  the  front.  Sweet  Pea  Miss 
Willmott,  a  grand  flower  of  great  substance,  rich  deep 
orange  pink,  almost  a  self,  and  one  of  the  flnest  varieties 
yet  sent  out,  was  splendidly  set  up  by  Miss  Cautley. 

Buttonhole  bouquets  were  a  charming  feature,  the  com- 
petition being  very  keen.  Here  the  judges'  awards  went 
to  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Cull,  and  Miss  Cautley  in  the  order 
named. 

The  vegetable  department  was  well  represented,  the 
cottagers'  productions  being  superior  to  those  staged  by 
professional  gardeners.  Much  and  deserved  Interest 
attached  to  the  classes  for  wild  and  garden  flowers  con- 
tributed by  children,  some  good  bunches  of  each  being 
shown,  but  there  was  room  for  much  improvement.  The 
educational  side  of  the  matter  is  capable  of  far  greater 
development  in  naming,  arrangement,  &c. 


CROSSMICHAEL,  SCOTLAND. 
A  SMALL  falling  off  in  the  entries  characterised  this  show, 
which  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  the  committee  might 
well  consider  the  advisability  of  making  the  date  a  little 
later  another  year.  The  quality  of  the  produce  shown  was 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  some  sections,  such  as  that 
for  fruit,  were  weak  in  point  of  numbers.  Pansies  were 
also  scarce,  and  Potatoes  were  shown  by  few  competitors. 
Among  the  most  successful  competitors  throughout  the 
show  were  Mr.  J.  M'Minn,  jun.,  Mr.  W.  McCreadie,  Mr.  A. 
Rennie,  Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Garmory. 


EAST   ANGLIAN   HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

The  summer  outing  of  this  club  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
ult.,  to  the  charming  Hardens  of  Westwick  House  (by  kind 
permission  of  Major  Petre)  was  a  marked  success.  Mr. 
George  Davison,  a  true  hardy  plant  lover  and  more 
recently  of  Montbretia  fame,  met  the  party  at  the  gate 
and  conducted  them  round.  Any  attempt  to  individualise 
would  practically  mean  repeating  a  herbaceous  plant 
catalogue  from  the  lowly  Saxifrages  to  the  massive 
Eremurt  and  Lilium  giganteum.  The  party  were  able  to 
witness  some  remarkable  strides  in  Montbretia  hybridising, 
and  some  startling  sensations  in  this  class  of  flower  will 
shortly  be  sent  out  from  here.  Mr.  Davison  is  also 
making  great  strides  with  new  colours  and  large  forms  of 
the  early-flowering  perennial  Phloxes.  The  glass  houses, 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  were  all  evidences  of  good 
culture,  and  did  credit  to  the  staff.  After  a  halt  for  tea 
the  parly  started  away  in  another  direction  to  see  wild- 
lings,  for  of  all  the  homes  of  our  British  flora  Westwick 
woods  and  dells  can  claim  to  hold  a  foremost  position. 
At  this  latter  ramble  the  botanists  of  the  party  delighted 
themselves  seeking  out  such  treasures  as  Monotropa.  All 
were  sorry  when  time  was  called  for  departure.  On  the 
homeward  journey  Mr.  Walter  Rye  regaled  the  party  with 
refreshments  in  his  pretty  little  garden  at  Lammas,  for 
which  they  were  thankful.  Thanks  were  accorded  to 
Major  Petre,  Mr.  George  Davison,  and  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wallis,  the  energetic  secretary,  for  the  pleasurable  trip. 


ERROL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  New  Hall,  Errol, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  the  exhibition  being  opened  by  Lady 
Ogilvy  Dalgleish,  Errol  Park.  The  show  was  one  of  the 
best  yet  held  by  the  society,  the  competition  in  practically 
every  class  being  keen.  A  feature  of  the  show  which  gave 
much  gratification  to  the  many  visitors  was  the  display 
made  by  the  non-competitive  exhibits  kindly  lent  by  Sir 
William  Ogilvy  Dalgleish,  Bart.,  of  Errol  Park,  and  by 
Mr.  Robert  Clark,  Taybank.  These  were  very  fine,  and 
reflected  much  credit  upon  the  cultural  skill  of  these 
gentlemen's  gardeners.  In  the  competitive  classes  cut 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  probably  the  best  sections, 
but  fruit  was  good  for  the  season,  and  the  pot  plants 
shown  were  generally  excellent.  Mrs.  Macfarlane  had  the 
largest  number  of  first  prizes  In  the  cut  flower  section ; 
Mr.  W.  Goodall  in  the  pot  plants  ;  Mr.  W.  Tail  had  the 
best  four  dishes  of  hardy  fruit ;  and  Mr.  D.  Conacher  was 
the  winner  of  the  greater  number  of  first  prizes  with 
vegetables. 


BATH    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

Visit  to  Reading, 
Bath  and  neighbourhood  has  many  gardens,  in  which 
all  that  is  best  In  the  horticultural  world  is  assiduously 
cultivated.  A  large  number  of  the  more  progressive 
gardeners  have  formed  themselves  into  an  organisation 
with  the  somewhat  cumbersome  title  of  the  Bath  and 
District  Gardeners'  Self-help  and  Debating  Society.    The 


organisation  is  young,  it  is  vigorous,  and  it  is  enterprising. 
All  three  of  these  characteristics  were  abundantly  mani- 
fested by  the  manner  in  which  the  first  annual  outing 
was  planned  and  carried  out.  The  trip  took  place 
recently,  when  Reading  was  visited,  and  the  members 
and  friends  had  the  privilege  of  being  shown  over  Messrs. 
Sutton's  establishment,  so  vast  that  it  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  national  one,  and  of  being  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  the  firm.  The  outing  was  an  unequivocal 
success  from  flrst  to  last,  and  will  afford  pleasant 
reminiscences  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Upon  leaving 
Messrs.  Sutton's  grounds  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  gardens 
at  University  College,  Reading. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  their  rooms,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Slst  ult.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  T.  Fortune,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  occupied  the  chair.  The  exhibits  on  the 
table  were  both  numerous  and  interesting.  Of  these  there 
may  be  selected  for  mention  the  excellent  named  Carna- 
tions shown  by  Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh  ;  the  beautiful  Carnations  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  T.  Melhven  and  Sons,  Warriston  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh  ;  some  very  fine  Gloxinias  from  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  John  Downie  at  Beechwood,  a  good  strain  and  well 
grown ;  some  cut  Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Johnston,  an  interesting 
lot  of  much  beauty  ;  and,  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the 
evening,  some  fine  Black  Currants  of  the  variety  Boskoop 
Giant  from  Miss  Burton,  Mavisbank  Gardens,  Polton.  The 
subject  of  the  Black  Currant  mite,  a  pest  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  injurious  in  the  north,  was  the  theme  of  a 
short  address  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Loyal,  Alyth,  who  has 
evidenily  studied  the  mite  and  its  operations  in  a  most 
careful  manner.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  an 
interesting  one.    Mr.  Hughes  was  thanked  for  his  address. 


LATE    NOTES. 

Royal  Hoptieultupal  Society,— At 

the  general  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
Ist  inst  ,  twenty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S., 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  on  "  Wild  Sports  of  British 
Ferns,"  a  full  report  of  which  appears  on  page  99. 
The  next  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  society 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  15th  inst., 
when  a  lecture  by  Professor  J.  Craig  of  Cornell 
University  on  "Orchard  Management"  will  be 
given,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  year  1904. — In  his  report  on  the 
"  Phenological  Observations  for  1904  "  (from  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society)  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  F.R.Met.Soc, 
V.M.H.,  writes:  "The  weather  of  the  pheno- 
logical year  ending  with  November,  1904,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  persistent  rains  in 
January  and  February,  the  absence  of  keen  frosts 
in  May,  the  long  continuance  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  in  July,  and  the  small  rainfall  daring 
the  autumn.  Throughout  the  year  wild  plants 
came  into  flower  behind  their  usual  dates,  but  at 
no  period  were  the  departures  from  the  average 
exceptional.  Such  spring  migrants  as  the  swallow, 
cuckoo,  and  nightingale  made  their  appearance 
in  this  country  at,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  their 
usual  time.  The  yield  of  Wheat  per  acre  was 
the  smallest  since  1895,  while  that  of  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  was  also  deficient.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  good  crops  of  Oats  and 
Mangolds.  The  best  farm  crops  of  the  year 
were,  however,  those  of  Hay,  Turnips,  and 
Potatoes.  Both  Com  and  Hay  were  harvested 
in  excellent  condition.  Apples  were  everywhere 
abundant,  and  all  the  small  fruits  yielded  well, 
especially  Strawberries,  but  there  was  a  deficient 
supply  of  Pears  and  Plums." 

Seaside  ECvePg^PeenS. — All  the  varieties 
of  evergreens  planted  near  the  seashore  have 
been  found  wanting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
except  White  Spruce.  The  last  severe  winter 
was  endured  by  this  Spruce  better  than  by  any 
other  evergreen,  either  large  specimens  or  small 
trees  composing  clumps.  In  the  spring  this  was 
recognised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  for 
White  Spruce  for  planting  on  the  New  England 
coast  could  not  be  met.  This  was  especially  the 
case  when  trees  of  5  feet  and  upwards  were 
required.  Smaller  sizes  were  scarce,  although 
they  can  easily  be  procured  from  distant  points. 


Every  indication  points  to  a  larger  demand  still 
for  all  sizes  of  White  Spruce  in  the  future. 
Poplars  also  have  stood  on  the  seashore  remark- 
ably well,  and  although  they  are  of  a  rather  stifif 
appearance,  large  numbers  are  planted  every 
spring,  and  each  year  the  numbers  increase.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  are  sent  out  from 
Rochester,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  showing 
the  endurance  of  this  tree,  that  a  consignment 
was  held  up  for  a  month  in  the  spring,  and 
when  finally  planted,  after  growth  started  in 
the  packing  case,  showed  no  ill  effects. — Ttie 
American  Florist. 

Caesalpinia  Gilliesii.— This  handsome 

member  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  if 
given  the  protection  of  a  warm  south  or  south- 
west wall,  is  very  striking  when  in  flower.  In 
the  warmer  parts  of  England,  notably  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  no  protection  is  necessary.  Even 
when  it  is  not  in  flower  the  bipinnate  leaves  are 
ornamental.  At  the  present  time  a  specimen  20  feet 
in  height  on  the  front  of  Museum  No.  1  at  Kew 
is  flowering  freely.  The  terminal  racemes  consist 
of  thirty  to  fifty  flowers,  rich  yellow,  with  very 
conspicuous  scarlet  stamens  4  inches  to  5  inches 
in  length,  three  times  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
In  this  position  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  often 
cut  back  by  frost.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  4006,  under  the  name  of  Poinciana 
Gilliesii,  it  was  introduced  from  Mendoza,  South 
America,  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  1829. — A.  0. 


TRADE    NOTES. 


Glass  Tanks  as  Propagating  Cases. 
In  the  course  o(  their  business  the  Chloride  Electrical 
Storage  Company,  Limited,  Clifton  Junction,  near  Man- 
chester (London  offlce,  39,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster), 
have  for  disposal  a  number  of  glass  tanks  of  various  sizes. 
These  are  very  useful  for  raising  seedlings,  for  striking 
cuttings,  or  for  wintering  tender  plants.  They  do  not 
take  up  much  room,  yet  they  can  be  made  to  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  any  of  the  above  ways.  They  are  made 
of  thick  glass,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  broken.  For 
raising  seeds,  or  for  placing  over  cuttings  of  hardy  plants 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  will  prove  very  useful  indeed. 
Full  particulars  of  the  various  sizes,  &c.,  may  be  had  from 
the  Chloride  Electrical  Storage  Company,  Limited. 


Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 
Messrs.  Baker's,  nurserymen,  Wolverhampton,  inform 
us  that  at  the  Wolverhampton   Floral   Fete   they  were 
awarded  a  special  silver  cup  as  well  as  a  gold  medal  for 
their  exhibits. 


"  Elfin  "  Weed  Killer. 
A  NEW  weed  killer  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  the 
"  Elfln,"  manufactured  by  the  Elfln  Company,  Kenmure, 
Heme  Hill,  London.  It  is  soluble  and  not  poisonous,  but 
it  possesses  corrosive  properties.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
handled  with  care,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  face  or  with  the  clothing. 
The  manufacturers  also  state  that  '*  the  diluted  weed  killer 
is  harmless  to  stock  and  domestic  animals,  as  they  will 
not  drink  it" 


FORTHCOniINO     SHOW^S. 


August  16  -  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  ; 
Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Show. 

August  16.— Bishop's  Stortford,  Calne,  and  Harpenden 
Flower  Shows. 

August  17.— DyfFryn  District  and  Taunton  Deane  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

August  19. — Seascale  and  Lake  District  and  Sheffield 
Flower  Shows. 

August  21. — Warkworth  Horticultural  Show. 

August  22.— Rothesay  and  Oxford  Flower  Shows. 

August  23.— Shrewsbury  Floral  F6le  (two  days). 

August  24.— Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (three  days) ;  War- 
grave  and  Knowl  Hill  Cottagers'  Horticultural  Show. 

August  26.— Jedburgh  Horticultural  Show. 

August  29.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

August  30.— Bath  Flower  Show  (two  days). 

August  31.— Ellesmere  and  Sandy  Horticultural  Shows. 

September  26.— National  Rose  Society's  Autumn  Rose 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster  (two  days). 

Publications  Received. 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Auriculture,  Kingston, 
Jamaica  ;  Official  Notice  of  the  Kew  Zealand  International 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Christchnrcb,  Canterbury,  N.Z., 
during  November,  December,  1906,  January,  February, 
March,  and  the  early  part  of  April,  iy07  ;  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

»t»  The  Yearly  Suiscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
e».  ad. ;  Foreign,  8».  9d. 
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PLANTING     AND     PRUNING 
FRUIT    TREES. 

THE    fifth    report    of    the    Woburn 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  by  the 
Duke    of     Bedford,    E.G.,    and 
Spencer     U.    Pickering,    F.E.S., 
contains  some  valuable  informa- 
tion about  planting  and  pruning  fruit  trees. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  : 

The  eflfect  of  cutting  back  at  once  on  planting, 
or  deferring  that  operation  till  after  the  first 
year's  growth,  may  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
CD  the  character  of  the  subsequent  seasons,  but 
in  most  cases  it  will  probably  result,  as  it  did  in 
that  of  our  trees,  in  showing  a  considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  immediate  cutting  back. 
The  time  of  cutting  back  did  not  affect  the 
ultimate  size  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  but  there 
was  a  large  loss  of  fruit  in  cases  where  the  cutting 
back  was  deterred,  owing  to  vigorous  growth 
having  followed  that  operation  when  performed, 
and  having  prevented  the  formation  of  fruit-buds 
during  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  general  results  obtained  in  experiments  on 
pruning  trees  to  diflferent  extents  have  been  some- 
what surprising.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
very  certain  effect  on  the  leaf-size,  whether  a  tree 
is  pruned  hard  or  not  pruned  at  all,  and  hard 
pruning  certainly  appears  to  be  inimical  to  the 
general  growth  of  a  tree,  even  when  we  measure 
that  growth  by  a  feature  such  as  the  girth  of  the 
stem,  and  take  no  account  of  the  spread  of  the 
branches  or  the  height  of  the  stem.  It  is  in  the 
crops,  however,  that  the  absence  of  pruning 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  for  the  trees 
which  were  unpruned  bore  crops  of  three  times 
the  value  of  those  which  were  pruned  heavily, 
and  50  per  cent,  greater  than  those  which  were 
pruned  moderately.  The  increased  value  depended 
nearly  entirely  on  the  increased  weight  of  crop 
in  these  oases  ;  but  it  is  specially  noticeable  that 
the  absence  of  pruning  did  not,  on  the  average, 
diminish  the  size  of  the  fruits.  The  unpruned 
trees,  also,  are  by  no  means  so  straggling  and 
unshapely  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  an  absence  of 
pruning  would  probably  produce  less  favourable 
results  in  the  ease  of  varieties  which  were  very 
precocious,  and,  consequently,  were  weak 
growers ;  and  in  no  case  should  we,  on  the 
strength  of  our  present  results,  advocate  the 
omission  of  such  pruning  as  may  be  necessary  to 
shape  a  tree  properly,  and  prevent  its  branches 
from  crossing  and  rubbing. 

Incidentally  we  have  noticed  that,  although  a 
tree  which  is  not  pruned  is  much  larger  at  first 


than  a  pruned  one — as  regards  the  extension  of   still  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character.       The 


its  branches — this  superiority  diminishes  in  time, 
the  unpruned  trees  being  now  very  little  larger 
than  the  pruned  ones.  We  also  notice  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  sinking  of  the  tree  into  the 
soil  as  it  grows.  Summer  pruning,  shaping,  or 
pinching  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  no  good 
results  in  the  case  of  our  trees,  rather  the  reverse, 
and  we  should  not,  therefore,  recommend  such 
treatment.  It  may  be  successful  in  some  seasons, 
but  generally  it  results  only  in  the  growth  of 
weak,  unripened  wood,  which  has  to  be  removed 
in  the  following  autumn.  Pruning  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
the  ensuing  spring,  has  been  investigated  in  the 
case  of  a  mixed  plantation,  and  the  results  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  doing  the 
pruning  at  one  time  rather  than  at  another. 
Nor  have  we  observed  any  evil  effects  to 
be  produced  by  pruning  during  the  severest 
weather. 

The  extent  to  which  root-pruning  checks  the 
growth  of  a  tree  is  illustrated  in  several  of  the 
plots.  Root-pruning  every  year  practically  stops 
all  growth,  and  the  trees  thus  treated  are  now 
moribund.  When  the  root-pruning  is  performed 
less  frequently,  the  effect  is  proportionately  less, 
and  recovery,  accompanied  by  relatively  heavy 
cropping,  begins  in  the  second  year  after  the 
operation.  The  mere  replanting  of  a  tree,  if  per- 
formed without  injury  to  the  roots,  does  not 
appear  to  affect  it  at  all ;  but  injury  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  tree  is  above  a  certain  size,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  tree  being  exposed  for  some  time 
before  it  is  replanted,  the  injury  appears  to  be 
very  material,  the  tree  receiving  a  check  from 
which  it  never  recovers  ;  or,  at  least,  does  not  do 
so  within  the  next  nine  years.  The  age  at  which 
a  tree  will  best  bear  transplanting  has  been 
investigated  in  the  case  of  bush  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  of  standard  Apples  and  Plums.  With 
the  bush  trees,  transplanting  at  two  or  three 
years  of  age  yielded  much  better  results  than 
transplanting  at  one  year  or  four  years.  The 
two  year  trees,  on  the  whole,  did  better  than  the 
three  year  trees,  and,  considering  the  difference 
in  cost  between  them,  they  are  decidedly  to  he 
preferred  for  planting.  With  standard  trees, 
those  of  two  and  four  years  alone  were  tried,  and 
the  younger  trees,  in  this  case  also,  did  much  the 
better.  For  estimating  the  results  obtained  in 
these  cases  we  took  the  values  of  the  crops  borne 
during  the  first  ten  years  after  planting. 

Our  manurial  experiments  on  Apple  trees  were 
detailed  in  our  fourth  report,  and  we  add  here 
only  a  further  note  as  to  the  additional  evidence 
supplied  by  the  results  of  another  year.  These 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  manures  are  at  last 
beginning  to  have  some  slight  effect,  though  it  is 


general  difference  in  the  results  for  the  ten  years 
between  the  plots  where  the  manure  has  been  in 
excess  of  the  normal,  and  those  where  it  has  been 
less  than  the  normal,  is  only  2  5  per  cent. ;  but 
the  results  are  more  regular  than  when  the 
average  for  only  nine  years  was  considered,  and 
those  for  the  tenth  year  taken  by  themselves 
show  a  difference  of  11  per  cent,  between  these 
two  sets  of  plots.  The  results  obtained  on  plant- 
ing trees  in  trenched  and  untrenched  ground 
prove  that  the  latter  has  been  more  successful  in 
our  case,  the  advantage  showing  itself  in  the 
much  heavier  crops  obtained.  Although  this 
result  may  be  at  variance  with  general  experience, 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  astonishing  in 
the  fact  that,  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff,  unkind 
clay,  anything  which  would  induce  the  roots  to 
penetrate  into  it,  as  trenching  would,  might  be 
injurious  to  the  tree.  That  this  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  our  results  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  obtained  similar  good  results 
by  preventing  the  roots  from  penetrating  into  the 
clay  by  having  a  layer  of  chalk  under  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  results  on  planting 
are  those  in  which  trees  were  planted  carelessly, 
without  trimming  the  roots  (and  even  purposely 
lacerating  them),  huddling  them  into  small  holes, 
making  them  point  downwards,  and  stamping 
the  earth  on  them  violently.  The  planting  was 
done  both  in  trenched  and  untrenched  ground. 
The  subject  has  been  under  examination  through- 
out the  past  ten  years,  many  independent  series 
of  experiments  having  been  undertaken,  and 
several  hundred  trees  having  been  used  in  them. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  results  was  that,  while  the 
leaf  sizes  and  other  features  showed  that  careless 
planting  impaired  the  vigour  of  the  tree  during 
the  first  year  or  two  years,  a  recovery  subse- 
quently occurred,  and  that  when  the  trees  were 
lifted  after  the  third  or  fourth  season,  the  care- 
lessly planted  ones  were  found  to  have  increased 
most  in  weight.  This  increase  was  very  variable, 
however,  for  sometimes  it  would  be  a  little  less 
than  that  of  the  properly  planted  trees,  at  other 
times  it  would  be  many  hundreds  per  cent, 
greater.  The  explanation  was  finally  obtained 
by  examining  some  young  Paradise  stocks  which 
had  been  planted  with  their  roots  from  6  inches 
to  as  much  as  2  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  latter  case  the  trees  had  grown 
more  than  those  planted  at  the  ordinary  depth, 
although  the  original  roots  of  the  trees  had  been 
so  injured  by  being  buried  to  such  a  depth  below 
the  surface  that  they  had  been  practically  killed. 
The  injury  to  these  roots,  however,  had  forced 
into  growth  dormant  buds,  and  had  given  rise  to 
a  new  root-system  higher  up  the  stem,  and  these 
new  roots,  being  subject   to  no  check  in  their 
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growth,  had  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  original  roots  of  the  trees,  even  in  the  case 
where  the  trees  had  been  planted  at  the  ordinary 
depth.  The  deeply -planted  trees,  therefore, 
ultimately  overtook  their  properly  planted 
fellows,  though  there  was  an  interval  at  first 
while  the  new  roots  were  forming,  during  which 
the  improperly  planted  trees  were  Ucking  in 
vigour.  The  results  following  "  bad  "  planting 
by  burying  the  tree,  are  identical  with  those 
following  "careless"  planting,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  them,  no  doubt,  is  the  same. 


COLOURED     PLATE 


PLATE     1280. 


BEGONIA    GLOIRE    DE    LORRAINE. 

VOLUMES  almost  have  been  written 
on  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
the  typical  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  so  that  nothing  more  on 
these  points  remains  to  be  said. 
Its  early  history,  however,  is  not 
so  generally  known.  The  raiser  was  that 
eminent  hybridist,  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
the  parents  being  the  distinct  and  pretty 
Begonia  socotrana  (so  much  used  by  Jlessrs. 
Veitch  in  the  production  of  their  hybrids), 
and  the  old  white  flowered  B.  Dregei,  a 
native  of  South  Africa.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  raiser  that  the  cross  was  effected  in 
January,  1891,  and  the  young  plants  pro- 
duced therefrom  flowered  io  November  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  distributed  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  but  two  or  three  years  elapsed  before 
this  variety  became  generally  grown.  It  is 
even  more  popular  now  than  then,  being 
brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
immense  quantities^  and  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  garden  where  it  is  not  represented ; 
indeed,  in  many  cases  whole  houses  are  given 
up  to  its  culture.  As  long  asro  aa  1899  two 
sports  from  this  variety  were  brought  forward, 
viz ,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunnersbury. 
In  this  the  individual  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  paler  pink  than  those  of  the  type,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plite. 
This  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year  the 
white-flowered  Caledonia,  which  was  brought 
forward  by  ilr.  Forbes  of  Hawick,  proved  a 
great  attraction.  In  the  autumn  of  1901  the 
blush-tinted  variety  Turnford  Hall  was  sent 
out,  and  it  is  now  largely  grown,  being  quite 
as  vigorous  in  constitution  as  any  of  the 
forms.  Other  light-coloured  sports  have 
made  their  appearance  at  different  places,  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  Turn- 
ford  Hall  to  become  popular.  While  referring 
to  this  group  of  Bagonias,  mention  may  be 
made  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  natalensis.  This,  named 
Agatha,  is  much  in  the  way  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  while  there  is  a  particularly  dwarf, 
neat-growing  form  of  it  known  as  Agatha 
compacta.  H.  P. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


THE   JULY   COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
For  the  best  answers  sent  to  the  questions  on 
"  Gardening    in    Suburbs,"    published    in    The 
Garden  daring  July,  the  following  prizes  have 
been  awarded  : 

First :  Miss  E.  K.  Franklin,  12,  Queen's  Road, 
Coventry. 


Second  :  Thomas  Hayton,  Kilhey  Court 
Gardens,  Worthington,  Wigan. 

Third  :  M.  Millard,  Hartley  Wintney, 
Winchfield. 

Fourth :  Mrs.  E.  P.  Mack,  Lound  Rectory, 
Lowestoft. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  finally  to 
decide  upon  the  winning  papers,  for  many 
excellent  answers  were  sent  in.  One  competitor 
failed  to  give  either  name  or  address  upon  a  very 
good  paper,  several  did  not  confine  their  selections 
of  plants  to  the  number  asked  for,  while  a  few 
did  not  answer  all  the  questions.  We  draw 
attention  to  these  errors,  which  are  due  to  sheer 
carelessness,  for  they  destroy  the  competitor's 
chances  of  gaining  a  prize,  and  all  the  trouble  of 
the  writers  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  curious  that 
very  few  have  mentioned  the  Japanese  Anemone 
(A.  jiponica)  as  a  plant  for  the  shady  border, 
although  it  is  included  in  most  lists  of  twenty 
hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  town  garden.  This 
Anemone  is  one  of  the  few  shady  border  pUnts 
we  know.  Violets  were  mentioned  by  some  as 
good  town  plants,  while  our  experience  of  them 
*s  such  leads  us  to  exactly  the  opposite 
conclusion.  In  addition  to  the  prizewinners  the 
t'ollowing  competitors  sent  in  very  good  papers. 
We  ought  especially  to  commend  those  from  the 
first-named  three  correspondents  :  G.  Robinson, 
The  Gardens,  Tanglewood,  Godstone,  Surrey ; 
J.  0  Keifife,  Longtown  Gardens,  County  Kildare ; 
M.  Bittiscombe,  9.  St.  James's  Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells  ;  Mrs.  Baillie,  Meonstoke,  Bishop's 
Waltham  ;  H.  Gardner,  37,  Stanhope  Girdens, 
Harringay,  London  ;  Miss  A.  Barley,  Waldrons, 
32,  Ravenslea  Road,  BUham;  H.  B  Gaukroger, 
Woodcote,  Fairdeoe  Road,  Coulsdon,  Surrey ; 
A.  E  Speer,  Sandown  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher  ; 
Miss  M.  Agar,  Hilly  Mead,  Wimbledjn  ;  Miss 
M.  G.  Foster,  Lady  Warwick  College,  Siudley 
Castle,  Warwickshire  ;  C.  W.  Caulfield, 
54,  Hengist  Road,  Belvedere,  Kent  ;  G.  Ward, 
•2,  Garden  View  Cottages,  Lsam  Terrace  Eist, 
Leamington  Spa  ;  Alfred  Shann,  Gisburne, 
Prince's  Park,  Liverpool ;  T.  Coffin,  37,  Reekie- 
ford,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

First  Prize  Answers. 

1. — The  twelve  Roses  which  bloom  most  freely 
in  suburban  gardens  are  ;  1,  Ulrich  Brunner  ;  2 
Charles  Lefebvre  ;  3,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  ; 
4.  La  France;  .5,  Caroline  Testout ;  6, Viscountess 
Folkestone  ;  7,Mme.  Berard  ;  8,  Gloire  de  Dijon  ; 
9,  Marie  van  Houtte :  10,  W.  A.  Richardson  ; 
11,  Crimson  Rambler  ;  12,  Pink  Monthly  (China) 

II. — A  little  thought  will  furnish  plenty  ot 
material  for  the  beautifying  of  a  shady  border 
during  spring  and  early  summer.  Winter  Jessa- 
mine and  Kerria  jiponica  are  bright  with  gold 
and  orange  blossom  in  early  spring.  If  the  border 
is  wide  enough  and  not  altogether  without  sun- 
shine, some  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  and  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  might  be  planted  at  the  back. 
The  white  Madonna  Lily  might  be  planted  among 
ihese,  and  would  flower  in  June  when  the  other 
bloom  was  over.  The  flowering  Currant  (Ribes) 
in  several  varieties  may  be  planted  at  the  back, 
where  also  tall  Foxgloves  and  Day  Lilies  are 
qaite  at  home,  succeeding  the  blossoming  of  the 
Ribes.  Paeonies  will  also  succeed  here  —  the 
hardy,  old-fashioned  sorts.  The  shady  border  is 
always  the  home  of  hardy  Ferns  ;  at  their  love- 
liest in  early  summer.  Among  them  may  be 
planted  many  choice  spring-flowering  bulbs — 
Daffodils,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Anemones  apennina 
and  Pulsatilla,  and  Fritillaries.  These  will  bloom 
before  the  Fern  fronds  uncurl,  and  later  the 
Ferns  will  hide  their  untidy  fading  fronds.  In 
the  shady  border  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses 
(Hellebores),  Hepaticas,  Dog's  •  tooth  Violets 
(Erythroniums),  Primroses,  Doronicums,  and 
large-leaved  Megaseas  will  make  a  brave  show 
in  the  early  days,  to  be  followed  by  Iris  ger- 
manica,  Campanula  persicifolia  (purple  and 
white),  Funkias,  Thalictrum,  the  creamy  Tiarella 
cordifolia,  golden  and  orange  globes  of  TroUius, 
And  quaint  and  graceful  Columbines,     If  there  is 


a  damp  corner,  Mimulus  and  Trilliums  will  enjoy 
it.  For  foreground  and  border  edging  we  have  a 
wide  choice.  Here  may  be  Forget  -  me  •  not, 
Violets,  Tufted  Pansies,  London  Pride,  white 
fringed  Pinks,  Periwinkles,  Arabis,  Aster  alpinus 
(scarred  with  mauve  in  early  summer),  and  Ivies, 
evergreen  and  cheerful.  Where  an  opportunity 
occurs  in  the  border,  the  pink  Monthly  Rose  will 
bloom  as  well  in  shade  as  in  sun. 

Ill  — The  class  of  tree  or  shrub  that  should  be 
avoided  in  planting  near  towns  is  the  Conifer. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  SUis- 
buria  or  Ginkgo,  which  does  well  in  suburban 
gardens. 

IV. — The  best  shrubs  for  planting  in  a  town 
garden  are:  l.Weigela;  2.  Euonymus;  3,  Rhodo- 
dendron ;  4.  Lilac  ;  5,  Berberis  ;  6,  Ribes. 

V. — Plants  with  rough  leaves  are  mostly  un- 
happy in  town  gardens  because  the  rough  surface 
of  the  leaves  becomes  readily  clogged  with  soot, 
dust  and  dirt,  which  would  not  cling  to  a  smooth- 
surfaced  plant.  As  a  plant  breathes  through  its 
leaves,  when  these  pores  are  choked  the  plant 
naturallv  becomes  sickly  and  miserable. 

VI. — Twenty  disliuct  hardy  plants  which 
flourish  in  town  gardens  are  :  1.  Lilies;  2  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks  ;  3,  Irises  ;  4,  Gladioli  ;  5,  Auri- 
culas; 6,  Campanula  persicifolia;  7,  Htmerooallis ; 
8,  Ddlpbiniums  ;  9,  Perennial  Asters  ;  10,  Heli- 
anthus ;  11,  Phlox,  (perennial);  12,  Anemone 
japonica ;  13,  Aquilegias ;  14,  Primrose  and 
Polyanthus  ;  15,  Sweet  Williams  ;  16,  Canter- 
bury Bells  ;  17,  Oriental  Poppies  ;  18,  Tufted 
Pansies  ;  19,  Sweet  Peas  ;  20,  DdffoJils. 

VII. — Tbe  best  six  room  plants  are  :  1,  Aspi- 
distra ;  2,  Aralia  Sieboldi ;  3,  Chamscrops  excelsa : 
4,  Pteris  cretica ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 
6,  Davallia. 

VIII. — The  six  best  climbing  plants  for  a  town 
garden  are  :  1,  Ivy  ;  2,  Virginia  Creeper  ;  3,  Cle- 
matis Jackmani ;  4,  Ciemitis  montana;  5,  Winter 
Jessamine  (nudiflorum)  ;  6,  Roses. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 
August  21. — Warkworth  Horticultural  Show. 
August  23. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days). 
August  .30. — Bath  Flower  Show  (two  days). 


The   Countess   of   Selkirk's 

COttag^e  g^aPden  prizes.— In  accordance 
with  her  usual  custom,  the  Countess  of  Selkirk 
has  again  given  prizes  for  the  best-kept  gardens 
on  the  estate  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
The  judges,  Mr.  R.  Service,  nurseryman,  and 
Mr.  J.  Maokinnon,  gardener,  Terregles,  have 
made  their  awards,  their  report  being  a  model 
one  of  its  kind,  giving  suggestions  of  great  value 
for  the  competitors.  Tlie  prizes  in  Section  1 
(Balmae  group)  go  as  follows  ;  First,  J.  M'Burnie, 
Little  Balmae  ;  second,  Jessie  Caldow,  Dromore 
Cottages  ;  third,  Mrs.  Beattie,  The  Stables. 
Section  2  :  First,  Mrs.  Tait,  Mutehill ;  second, 
Mrs.  M'Coul,  The  S:ell ;  third,  Mrs.  Graham, 
Auchenflower  ;  fourth,  Mrs.  Kelly,  The  Stell  ; 
fifth,  Mrs.  Dorrance,  The  Stell.  Mrs.  Dorranoe 
wan  also  first  for  the  best  and  neatest-trained 
climbing  plants.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  on  the  gardens  is  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  for  the  noble  donor  of  the  prizes :  "  We  found 
them  all  in  most  admirable  order,  very  clean  and 
tidy,  evidently  greatly  cared  for,  and  showing 
ihe  daily  attention  and  interest  that  must  have 
been  given  them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  standard 
of  taste  and  culture  shows  a  distinct  advance 
this  year." 

Henry    Eokford    Testimonial.  — 

The  contributions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  were  as  follows: 
Previously  acknowledged,  912J9.  ;  The  Florists' 
t'xchange  Fund  (W.  Atlee  Burpee,  W.  N.  Craig, 
G.  H.  Rowdon,  The  Florists'  Exchange),  96j3. ; 
.Mr.  6.  Mitchell,  Is.  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Moss,  lOJs. 
and  Mr.  H.  Sickelmore,  2^8. 


Supplement  to  THE  GARDEN,  August  igth.  igoq. 


BEGONIA    GLOIRE     DE    LORRAINE. 

]  'a7-ieiy,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
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A  new  mountain  park  for 
GlaSg^OW, — A8  was  recorded  in  The  Garden 
at  the  time,  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P., 
some  time  ago  made  a  gift  to  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  of  what  will  eventually  be  one  of  its 
finest  parks,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  same  munificent  donor  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  purchased  a  part  of  Ardkinglass  Estate  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  over  a  portion  of  the 
estate  to  the  Corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett 
states  that  his  object  is  to  give  his  fellow-citizens 
a  mountain  territory  which  should  be  their  own 
for  all  time,  and  bis  general  object  is  "  to  pre- 
serve a  grand  and  rugged  region  for  the  best  use 
of  those  who  love  the  freedom  of  the  mountains 
and  wild  natural  beauty."  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett 
makes  it  a  condition  that  the  revenue  of  the 
property  should  be  diverted  to  tbe  purpose  of 
making  the  property  more  accessible,  whether  by 
ferry  or  other  means.  The  portion  of  Ardkinglass 
to  be  handed  over  is  the  promontory  which  lies 
between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Goil.  This  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  visited  the  district.  The 
Lord  Provost  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  council  in 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  gift. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable 
Show  at  the   Cpystal   Palace.— Ou 

Saturday,  August  26,  the  annual  Co-operative 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Show  will  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  schedule  is  a  compre- 
hensive one,  and  a  really  good  show  is  expected. 
Apart  from  the  general  list  of  prizes  offered  by 
the  Festival  Society,  special  prizes  are  being 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association,  and  others. 
Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, Flower  Show,  22,  Red  Lion  Square, 
London,  W.C.  The  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  is  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
senting a  certificate  of  merit  to  all  the  first 
prize  winners. 

A  trial  of  Tulips.— The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to  hold 
a  trial  of  Tulips  of  all  kinds  at  the  society's  gar- 
dens at  Wisley  during  the  season  of  1906.  The 
trial  will  be  open  to  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners,  as  well  as  to  the  trade.  At  least  six 
bulbs  of  each  variety  entered  must  be  sent. 
These  must  be  duly  named  and  accompanied 
when  possible  by  a  short  description  of  the  origin 
of  each  variety,  and  a  note  of  the  class  of  the 
flower  to  which  it  is  considered  to  belong.  If  by 
post  the  bulbs  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent, Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey  ;  or,  if  sent  by  rail,  the 
Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  to  Horsley  Station  (London  and 
South- Western  Railway)  on  or  before  November  1 
next.  The  bulbs  will  be  grown  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  and  will  be  inspected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Narcissus  and  Tulip  committee,  who 
will  recommend  awards  to  the  council.  Other 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  which  trials  will 
be  held  in  1906  will  be  announced  later. 

A    successful   competitor    at 

King^Skettle. — A  capital  show  in  connexion 
with  the  Kingskettle  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  5th  inst. ,  when  a  medal 
presented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay, 
for  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Cellars,  who  had  won  no  fewer  than  forty- 
three  prizes — thirty  firsts  and  thirteen  seconds. 
Mr.  Cellars  took  prizes  in  the  classes  for  pot 
plants,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae.— Now  that  one 
has  given  this  new  annual  a  fair  trial,  both  for 
pots  and  outside  work,  a  few  remarks  can  be 
made  respecting  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider 
it  far  inferior  to  the  accounts  given  of  it. 
Certainly  the  colour  is  pleasing,  and  that  is  all. 
With  me  ^he  flowers  are  very  small,  and  have  not 
the  slight .  it  scent.  I  have  a  good  lot  of  it  here.  The 
first  plants  were  in  pots,  and  the  rest  bedded  out. 


It  has  made  luxu- 
riant growth,  two 
or  three  plants 
measuring  as 
much  as  3  feet 
through  each. 
Had  the  flowers 
been  as  large  as 
those  of  N.  affinis, 
and  with  half  the 
scent,  it  would 
have  been  a  great 
acquisition. — 
J.  HioeiNS,  E&g, 
Corwen. 

Like  many 
others,  I  bought 
a  packet  of  seed 
of  this  annual,  and 
the  plants  grown 
from  it  are  now  in 
bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  a 
dull,  uninterest- 
ing red.  It  is 
altogether  a  poor 
thing.— W.  R. 

O  1  e  a  p  1  a 
g'unniana.  — 

I'he  accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows  0 1  e  a  r  i  a 
gunniana  growing 
in  the  garden  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Marker,  Combe, 
Honiton.  Our 
correspondent 
writes  that  the 
photograph 
hardly  does  justice 
to  the  original, 
which  was  re- 
cently finely  in 
flower. 

Plant  life 
lectures  at 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  5th  inst. 
Professor  Balfour 

delivered  the  first  of  a  short  course  of  Saturday 
evening  lectures  dealing  with  the  popular  aspects 
of  Oecology.  The  large  lecture  hall  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  was  filled  with  an  appreciative 
audience.  In  illustration  of  the  lecture  numerous 
views  of  vegetation  were  shown  by  means  of  the 
electric  arc  lantern.  At  the  next  lecture  the 
adaptations  of  flowering  plants  to  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  grow  will  be  discussed. 


RliCENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Thb  Botanical  Magazine  for  August  contains 
portraits  of 

Meconopsis  integri/olia. — Native  of  Western 
China  and  Tibet.  A  fine  double  plate  of  this 
extremely  handsome  Papaverad,  seed  of  which 
was  sent  to  Messrs.  Veiteh  by  their  collector, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  whose  fine,  large,  most  freely  pro- 
duced pale  yellow  flowers  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion when  shown  by  its  introducers  at  several  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
both  in  Vincent  Square  and  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens. It  is,  unfortunately,  only  a  biennial,  as 
are  nearly  all  the  members  of  its  handsome  family, 
but,  as  it  has  already  ripened  seed  freely  in  this 
country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  come  to 
stay  as  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  our  gardens. 
It  has  also  the  great  additional  merit  of  being 
perfectly  hardy. 

Impatiens  Holstii. — Native  of  East  Tropical 
Africa.  This  exceedingly  bright  and  beautiful 
Balsam  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt  of  Erfurt.  It  resembles  the 
well-known  I.  Sultani  in  form  of  flower,  but  is  of 


OLEARIA  GUNNIANA   AT  FOOT   OF   WALL. 
(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  the  Eon.  Mrs.  Marker.) 


freer  habit  of  growth  and  more  conspicuous  by 
the  bright  orange-scarlet  colour  of  its  blossoms. 
It  seems  likely  to  be  most  valuable  as  a  summer 
bedder,  and  forms  an  excellent  companion  and 
most  admirable  contrast  to  the  much  larger  rosy 
blush-flowered  I.  Oliveri,  which  is  also  of  much 
more  robust  habit  of  growth. 

Tttratheca  thymifolia.— 'Native  of  East  Aus- 
tralia. A  very  pretty  and  free-flowering  green- 
bouse  shrub  of  slender  habit  of  growth,  with 
numerous  four-petalled  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Plectranthus  crassus. — Native  of  Nyassaland. 
This  is  a  winter-blooming  Coleus-like  stove  plant, 
producing  long  spikes  of  small  white'  and  blue 
flowers. 

Odontoglossum  ramulosum. — A  native  of  Colom- 
bia. This  is  a  small-flowered  Orchid,  whose 
flowers  are  yellow  with  brown  centres. 

The  Bevue  Horticole  for  July  16  contains  a 
portrait  of 

Perowskia  atriplicifolia.  — A  native  of  Afghani- 
stan. This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  half-hardy 
labiate  shrub,  producing  freely  long,  branching 
spikes  of  small  Salvia-like  flowers  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  Nemophila  blue. 

The  August  number  of  Revue  de  V HorticvZture 
Beige  contains  portraits  of  the  well-known  peat- 
loving  shrub, 

Andromeda  speciosa,  with  pure  white  globular 
flowers,  and  the  beautiful  coppery  yellow  hybrid 

Sose  Soleil  d'Or,  which  I  do  not  consider  to 
be  at  all  a  well-chosen  or  accurately  descriptive 
name.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher  of 
Lyons  by  crossing  the  species  Persian  Yellow 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Antoine  Ducher. 

W.  E.  GlTMBLBTON. 
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THE     ANNALS     OF     THE 
LITTLE   RED  HOUSE. 


"VII.— Chrysanthemums  and  Tomatoes. 

WE  had  so  much  energy  the 
first  year  that,  in  spite  of 
very  hard  work,  we  deter- 
mined on  growing  Chrysan- 
themums and  Tomatoes,  and 
even  went  as  far  as  dreaming 
of  the  possibility  of  forcing  a  few  Strawberries. 
We  found,  however,  that  one  small  green- 
house was  practically  useless,  and  that 
having  been  heated  with  hot  air  instead  of 
water,  it  must  be  entirely  refangled  if  we 
were  to  benefit  at  all  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
We  were  advised  to  put  in  a  horse-shoe 
boiler,  which  we  did  at  once  at  the  cost  of 
about  £10,  and  it  has  answered  admirably. 
We  thought  of  pulling  down  the  green- 
house, which  was  certainly  badly  placed,  and 
building  it  up  again,  but  as  the  estimate  for 
the  work  from  a  local  builder  came  to  more 
than  what  a  perfectly  new  house  would  have 
cost,  we  thought  it  had  better  remain  where 
it  was. 

Meantime  I  had  grown  some  plants  of  Best 
of  All  Tomato  in  a  frame  which  the  master 
had  made,  and  they  were  potted  off,  ready  to 
go  into  the  greenhouse  at  once,  while  a  few 
plants  were  put  against  the  south  wall  to 
take  their  chance.  I  found  a  good  deal  of 
attention  was  necessary,  and  in  this  I  had 
had  no  experience,  the  gardeners  having 
always  seen  to  these  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. But  the  Tomatoes  were  really  quite 
successful,  and  we  had  plenty  for  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours,  and  quantities  of 
Tomato  sauce  and  chutney  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Plenty  of  ventilation  day  and  night, 
and  soft  water,  and  occasional  doses  of  Clay's 
Fertilizer  seemed  all  that  was  required. 

Being  a  little  late,  I  moved  some  of  the 
plants  thickly  covered  with  fruit  into  the 
dining-room  windows,  where  they  were  a 
great  delight  to  the  passing  villagers. 

The  Chrysanthemums  were  still  more 
trouble,  for  we  had  a  hot  summer,  and 
watering  twice  a  day  was  necessary.  I 
found  the  repotting  earlier  very  arduous, 
particularly  as  I  was  so  extremely  con- 
scientious about  soil.  I  find,  now  I  have 
an  excellent  gardener,  his  process  is  much 
more  rough,  and  really  with  better  results; 
but  the  amateur  who  is  a  keen  gardener 
works  from  books,  which,  of  course,  dwell 
much  on  detail.  However,  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  a 
winter  supply  went,  though  I  confess  the 
art  of  disbudding  was  to  me  then  as  great 
a  mystery  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Orchid 
now  is,  and  ever  will  be.  The  pleasure  of 
attaining  to  good  results  repays  you  for  all 
the  labour,  and  1  am  sure  I  have  never 
cared  as  much  for  any  Tomatoes  or  Chry- 
santhemums I  have  had  since.  Indeed, 
when  shown  the  following  year  a  row  of 
sticks  with  a  huge  blossom  on  the  top  of 
each,  like  those  paper  atrocities  sold  in  the 
streets,  I  turned  away  my  head  to  conceal 
my  vexation  from  my  elated  gardener,  and  felt 
I  would  rather  have  a  soleil  d'or,  a  golden 
mass  of  flowers  from  which  to  cut  ad  libitum. 

In  the  autumn,  too,  I  took  cuttings  from 
Geraniums  and  Heliotropes,  of  which  we 
had  a  fair  stock,  and  we  carried  out  our 
idea  of  forcing  Strawberries  by  taking  first 
layers,  rooting  them   in  2|-inch  pots,  and 


repotting  when  the  roots  began  to  show. 
We  put  them  in  a  partially  shady  place, 
watering  well,  taking  off  runners  and  dead 
leaves,  and  giving  weekly  doses  of  liquid 
manure.  By  Christmas  we  had  about  fifty 
good  plants,  which  were  then  put  on  to 
shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  and  we  had  in 
April  some  pounds  of  good,  sound  fruit — 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury  and  Noble  being  the 
sorts  used.  I  believe  Royal  Sovereign  is  the 
best :  but  we  had  none  of  these  in  stock.  I 
find  the  great  trouble  in  a  garden  is  to  get 

Weeds  and  Rubbish  Burnt, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things. 
However  large  a  place  is,  it  is  never  large 
enough  for  rubbish-heaps,  which  are  a  source 
of  danger  and  very  unpleasant  exhalations 
in  hot  weather.  I  never  can  see  why,  when 
a  gardener  cuts  a  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower,  the 
stumps  are  left  to  stand  in  unsightly  rows 
on  the  ground,  occupying  valuable  space. 
Everything  should  be  burnt  at  once,  two 
days  a  week  in  fine  weather  being  appointed 
for  this  necessary  and  sanitary  work.  Then 
there  is  plenty  of  excellent  material  to  dig 
into  exhausted  or  heavy  soil  when  wanted, 
and  vermin  is  destroyed  which  these  rubbish 
heaps  harbour  more  than  anything. 

Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

LIGUSTRUM    JAPONICUM. 

PRIVETS  play  an  important  part  in 
Eaglish  gardens,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  the  smaller  members  is  the  species 
under  notice.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
aod  Japan,  and  is  rather  widely  dis- 
tributed, so  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  variable  in  character,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  to  justify  the  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  the,  in  many  cases,  slight  variations.  The 
type  forms  a  plant  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  by 
as  much  in  diameter,  and  makes  a  splendid  ever- 
green for  small  places,  as  it  can  be  kept  in  bounds 
with  little  trouble.  The  leaves  are  rather  stout 
in  texture,  ovate  in  shape,  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
length,  dark  shining  green  above  and  paler 
beneath.  The  large  panicles  of  pure  white 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and  are  produced  on  the 
terminals  of  the  main  branches.  Uafortunatelj', 
they  have  that  peculiar  odour  common  lo  the 
Privets,  and  which  is  very  objectionable  to  many 
people.  This  plant,  however,  does  not  flower 
very  freely,  and  as  it  forms  a  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive evergreen  the  flowers  can  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  It  requires  a  light,  warm  soil 
with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  and  would  prci- 
bably  be  none  too  hardy  very  far  north,  though 
it  is  worth  planting  wherever  it  will  thrive.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  taken  in  August  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  J.  C. 


as  to  compensate  for  iheir  small  size.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  robust,  and  it  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  grow,  as  it  quickly  establishes 
itself  and  makes  strong  growths  6  feet  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season.  It  requires  little  pruning, 
merely  cutting  away  the  older  wood  being 
sufficient,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  plant  to  a  certain  shape,  as  it  grows 
very  informally.  Cuttings  taken  in  winter  and 
inserted  outdoors  root  readily,  and  soon  form 
good  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  North  -  West 
America.  J.  Clark. 


SPIR^A   DISCOLOR  (S.  ARI.EFOLIA) 

This  is  a  slroug-gruwiogaud  frte-flowering  plaut 
requiring  plenty  of  room  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment. When  at  its  best  it  is  a  large  bush  8  feet 
lo  10  feet  high  by  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
when  clothed  in  July  with  the  light,  graceful 
panicles  of  white  flowers  it  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  practically 
indifferent  as  to  soil  to  grow  in,  being  equally  at 
home  in  a  moist  spot  as  in  a  dry,  sandy  place, 
though  the  flowers  are  borne  more  freely  when 
the  plant  is  a  little  starved.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length, 
rounded  in  shape  with  a  euneate  base,  and  rather 
deeply  toothed.  They  are  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
and  woolly  beneath.  The  individual  flowers  are 
very  small,  but  are  produced  in  such  quantities 


SCHIZOPHRAGMA  HYDRAN- 
GEOIDES. 
Again  and  again  a  shrub  has  been  introduced 
into  British  gardens  under  this  name,  but  it  has 
nearly  always  proved  to  be  Hydrangea  altissima, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  true  plant  had  only 
been  introduced  within  the  last  year  or  two.  This, 
however,  is  wrong,  for  the  true  plant  flowered 
during  July  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  B.  E.  C. 
Chambers,  Grayswood  Hill,  Haslemere.  Mr. 
Chambers  curiously  enough  received  his  plant  from 
Japan  under  the  name  of  Hydrangea  altissima, 
just  the  opposite  to  what  is  usually  the  case. 
Seen  side  by  side  there  is  no  chance  of  mistaking 
the  two  plants,  for  they  are  different  both  in 
flowers  and  leaves. 

Schizophragraa  hydrangeoides  is  a  Japanese 
plant  with  reddish,  slender,  scandent,  or  trailing 
stems,  and  more  or  less  oval  leaves  5  inches  to 
6  inches  long  and  3  inches  to  4  inches  wide,  with 
stalks  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  deep  green,  the  underside 
somewhat  glaucous  and  pubescent,  the  hairs 
being  very  dense  on  the  veins.  The  inflorescence 
ia  large,  and  consists  of  numerous  small,  cream- 
coloured.  Privet-scented  flowers  and  a  few  cream- 
coloured  bracts  which  are  borne  singly  on 
long  slender  stalks  or  are  occasionally  attended 
with  a  second  very  minute  bract.  The  main 
bracts  are  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  wide  with  an  acuminate  apex.  A 
second  species  of  Schizophragraa,  (S.  integrifolia,) 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
China.  This  differs  from  the  Japanese  species 
by  having  larger  and  thinner  leaves,  with  very 
few,  if  any,  hairs  and  larger  bracts.  The  genus 
Schizophragraa  is  very  near  Hydrangea,  differing 
mainly  in  the  number  of  styles,  Schizophragma 
having  one  and  Hydrangea  several. 

W.  DalUmobe. 


THE     LILIES. 

(Continued.) 
LILIUM     SPECIOSUM. 

CULTURE  AND  USES.  —  This 
group  of  Lilies  forms  the  main- 
stay of  the  autumn-flowering 
series,  and  they  are  the  most 
popular  of  the  whole  race. 
Their  cultivation  is  an  easy 
matter.  Shelter  and  a  warm  position  are 
the  main  objects  to  consider,  and  most 
gardens  afford  sites  wherein  speciosum  Lilies 
will  do  well.  In  the  extreme  North  and  the 
Midlands  in  late  seasons  such  forms  as 
cruentum,  Melpomene,  Kraitzeri,  and  rubrum 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  out 
of  doors.  For  such  cold  districts  album 
novum,  roseum,  punctatum,  and  the  European 
form  of  rubrum  are  more  likely  to  succeed, 
as  their  flowering  season  is  from  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  group. 
Many  Scotch  gardeners  grow  the  plants  in 
tubs  and  place  them  in  the  borders  when 
1  foot  high,  starting  them  into  growth  early 
in  the  year  under  glass,  so  that  the  stems  are 
well  developed  and  the  stein  roots  pushing 
fast    when    planting    time    arrives.      This 
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practice  is  very  useful,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended for  cold,  bleak  situations,  and  in 
cases  where  the  Lilies  are  to  grow  amid 
hungry  shrubs  that  would  impoverish  the  soil. 

Where  grown  entirely  in  the  open  shelter 
from  late  spring  frosts  and  the  early  frosts  of 
autumn  is  necessary,  and  for  general  pur- 
poses Fir  boughs  would  serve  better  as  a 
temporary  shelter  than  shrubs  would  do  as 
a  permanent  one.  The  latter  would  rob  the 
soil  too  much  to  be  of  real  service.  One 
cannot  make  the  soil  too  rich  for  these  Lilies. 
Rapid  growth  is  important,  so  much  so  that 
in  adverse  seasons  the  best  cultivated  plants 
will  thrive  where  others  fail. 

The  group  is  so  universally  employed  for 
the  decoration  of  conservatories  in  autumn, 
and  pot  cultivation  is  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood, that  there  is  but  little  need  to  describe 
the  treatment  very  fully.  As  with  most 
Lilies,  we  prefer  to  employ  large  pots  that 
would  contain  several  bulbs  rather  than 
small  ones.  Cooler  conditions,  free  from 
fluctuations,  are  thus  engendered,  and  the 
plants  suffer  from  no  check  whatever.  The 
best  forms  for  pot  culture  are  album  novum 
and  Krsetzeri  of  the  whites ;  Melpomene, 
cruentum,  roseum,  and  the  recently  certifi- 
cated and  very  beautiful  magnificum  of  the 
coloured  forms.  Once  established  in  their 
pots  they  will  appreciate  liberal  treatment, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  give  them  farmyard 
manure  in  solution  rather  than  artificial 
manures.  It  is  best  to  begin  feeding  when 
the  buds  are  visible.  The  huge  masses  of 
stem-roots  each  plant  makes  require  close 
attention  as  regards  watering  and  surface 
mulching,  for  once  these  are  checked  the 
plants  make  little  or  no  progress.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  pots  should  always  be  screened 
from  the  sun's  rays.  Always  plant  8  inches 
deep  in  the  open,  and  leave  a  hollow  around 
the  stem  for  a  mulch  of  rich  soil  as  the  stem- 
roots  form.  In  wet,  heavy  soils,  in  which  L. 
speciosum  regularly  decays,  place  small 
inverted  pots  under  each  bulb,  or  a  few 
bricks  set  edgewise  will  help  to  drain  the 
soil  around  the  scales.  The  treatment  of 
retarded  L.  speciosum  agrees  mainly  with 
that  of  L.  longiflorum,  save  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  5°  higher  throughout,  and 
that  more  pot-room  will  be  required. 


III. —  THE     GARDENS    OF 
WARLEY    PLACE. 

(Continued  from    page    92.) 

THE  borders  of  Pansies,  and  especi- 
ally of  Anemone  fulgens,  were  in 
full  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit ;  the  Anemones  as  fiery-red 
as  at  Pau  or  at  Biarritz.  Here 
were  also  collections  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  of  Campanulas,  Iris,  Epimedium, 
Corydalis,  of  herbaceous  Geranium,,  Funkia, 
Papaver,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  hedges,  and  encircled  with 
precious  plants,  such  as  :  Illicium  religiosum, 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  Romneya  Goulteri, 
Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  Genista  ferox,  Eugenia 
Ugni,  various  Magnolias,  Erica  arborea  and 
E.  australis,  Phylliraea  maedia,  Anthyllis 
Hermannae,  Fontanesia  nana,  all  the  hardy 
Fuchsias,  Gerhera  abyssinica  and  others, 
Euonymus  Bungeanus,  Fm'sythia  europcea, 
Cistus  in  variety,  Tropceolum  speciosum,  Vitis 
Coignetice,  Solanum  crispum  a.nd  jasminoides, 
Grevillia    rosmarinifolia    and  Billiardieri, 


Stantcmia  hexaphylla,  Eucryphia  Billiardi- 
eri, Abutilon  vitifolium,  Rhamnus  calif  ami- 
cus, Pittos2]orum  Eugenioides,  Edgeworthia 
papyrifera,  Colletia  criiciata  and  others, 
Ribes  speciosum,  Cotoneaster  pannosa  and 
Francketti,  Pinus  Montezum.ae,  Olea  europcea, 
ElcBagnus  Frederica,  Suceda  fruticosa,  <fec. 

There  are  also,  scattered  about  among  the 
borders,  the  following  rare  or  interesting 
plants  :  Plagianthus  betulinoides,  Incar- 
villea  compacta,  Lithospermum  Gastoni,  in- 
termedium, graminifolium,  rosmwrinifoliv/m, 
oleaefoliwn,  Convolvulus  lineatus,  Veronica 
filiformis,  canescens,  Viola  Christii,  tomma- 
siniana,  Amenopsis  grandiffora,  Morisia 
hypogaea,  Dryas  lanata,  Phyteuma  comosum, 
Luxuriaga  erecta,  Falkia  repens,  Acantho- 
sonchus  cervicornis, 
Vella  pseudo- 
Cytisus,  Antirrhi- 
num, glutinosum, 
Erodium  chrysan- 
thum,,  Saponaria 
lutea;  Jankaea 
Heldreichii,  Schi- 
zocodon  soldanel- 
loides,  Conandra 
ramondioides, 
C  y  a  n  a  n  t  hu  s 
lobatus,  (fee. 

It  would  be  too 
long  a  task  to  give 
even  a  faint  idea 
of  the  collection  of 
hardy  bulbous 
plants,  but  among 
them  are  Crinv/m 
P  0  w  el  I i  and 
Moorei,  Pancra- 
tiums,  and  many 
species  not  usually 
classed  as  hardy 
in  the  London  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  plant 
houses  is  a  nearly 
complete  collection 
of  type  Pelargo- 
niums, of  which 
Miss  Willmott 
makes  a  special 
study,  also  of 
Mesembryanthe- 
mums  and  Cras- 
sulacece,  &c. 

But  it  is  the 
Alpine  garden  that 
has  made  the  great 
reputation  of  War- 
ley,  and  indeed 
justly,  it  is  a  very 
fine  work,  bearing 
on  its  face,  even 
better  than  all  the 
rest,  the  stamp  of 
the  artist  who  conceived  it.  It  is  not  a 
garden ;  it  is  a  valley  hollowed  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  this  valley  is  shown  a 
synthesis  of  the  whole  flora  of  mountainous 
regions.  Plants  of  the  Alps  are  side  by  side 
with  those  of  New  Zealand,  plants  of  the 
Andes  shelter  those  of  Greenland.  Kashmir 
is  next  to  California,  and  the  summit  of 
Kilimandjaro  joins  hands  with  the  heights  of 
the  Pamir. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  runs  a  little 
stream  ;  it  murmurs  a  wild  and  plaintive 
song.  Hidden,  as  one  finds  one's  self,  among 
the  masses  of  flowers,  one  feels  as  if  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  the  great  landscapes 


of  Scotland  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
space  occupied  is  over  an  acre  ;  the  valley 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east.  At  the 
lower  end  is  a  lake  that  receives  the  stream 
after  it  has  passed  through  a  series  of 
picturesque  and  well-planned  gorges.  This 
garden  is  partly  formed  of  calcareous  rock 
for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  requiring  lime, 
and  partly  of  granite  for  those  that  dislike  it. 
It  was  made  barely  fifteen  years  ago,  but  now 
looks  perfectly  natural,  thanks  to  the 
abundant  vegetation  with  which  every  part  is 
clothed. 

The  plants  are  placed  according  to  their 
needs,  but  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  secure 
good  effect  and  pleasant  harmonies  of  colouring. 
Trees  and  shrubs  furnish  the  heights  of  the 


ANOTHER  VIEW   IN   MISS  WILLMOTT's  BOCK   GARDEN  AT  WABLBT. 


valley  and  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  while 
graceful  trailing  plants  cover  the  larger  rocks, 
and  the  smaller  saxatile  plants  nestle  among 
the  stones. 

There  are  some  strong  bushes  of  Erica,  and 
among  them  a  species  not  yet  classified,  that 
greatly  puzzles  the  botanists.  There  are 
Phyllireas,  Cotoneasters,  Junipers,  Pines  of 
species  from  the  Alps  and  the  Cordilleras, 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  Andes ;  various 
Ulex  and  Dajihne,  Muhlenbeckia,  Choisya, 
Kalmia,  Rhododendron  racemosum,  glaucum, 
ferrugineum,  odon'atum,  hirsutum,  ovatum, 
chamcecistus ;  Kalm,ia,  Azalea,  Andro- 
meda; Eose  species,  Genista,  New  Zealand 
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Veronicas.  All  these,  in  grown  trees  and 
great  bushes,  form  the  background  of 
arborescent  vegetation.  H.  Coerevon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tht   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


^^  mation  upon  their  treatment.  I  shall 
W^J  also  be  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me  the 
best  manner  to  pack  the  cut  flowers  to 
undergo  a  journey  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours,  and  the  composition  used  by  florists  to 
steep  the  flowers  in  when  cut  to  ensure  their 
lasting.  M. 

[The  compost  suitable  for  Gardenias  will,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  plants,  as  when  potting  into  large  pots  it 
must  be  much  rougher  than  for  small  ones.  In 
growing  Gardenias  many  cultivators  prefer  to 
propagate  their  own  plants,  and  this  is  generally 
done  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  put 


can  soon  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots 
The  points  of  the 
shoots  must  be 
pinched  out  from 
time  to  time  in 
order  to  ensure  a 
bushy  habit  of 
growth,  and  the 
structure  in  which 
the  plants  are  kept 
should  during  the 
summer  have  a 
night  temperature 
of  70°,  with  a 
corresponding  rise 
during  the  day. 
The  plants  should 
be  so  situated  as  to 
get  as  much  light 
as  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  they 
must  be  shaded 
from  bright  sun- 
shine. By  the  end 
of  June  the  plants 
will,  if  they  have 
done  well,  be  readj 
for  their  final  shift, 
which  may  be  into 
pots  6  inches  or 
7  inches  in  dia- 
meter. After  this, 
if  they  are  kept 
well  syringed,  and 
the  structure  in 
which  they  are 
growing  is  shut  up 
early  in  the  after- 
noon in  order  to 
husband  the  sun- 
heat,  they  will 
make  rapid  pro- 
gress. By  the  end 
of  August  they 
must  have  more  air 
in  order  to  harden 
them  off,  and  verj 
little,  if  any,  shad- 
ing will  then  be 
needed.  During  the 
winter  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  .55",  with 
a  rise  of  10°  or  so  during  the  day,  is  very  suitable 
for  them.  As  the  spring  advances  the  flowers  will 
quickly  open  in  the  higher  temperature.  Through- 
out all  stages  of  growth,  except  during  the  winter. 
Gardenias  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  liberal 
syringing,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  foliage  green 
and  healthy,  added  to  which  the  plants  are  often 
attacked  by  insect  pests,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe  will  help  to  keep  them  under.  If  bug  or 
scale  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  plants,  they  must 
be  laid  on  their  sides  and  syringed  with  one  of 
the  many  insecticides  which  are  effectual  in 
destroying    these  pests.       After  flowering,  any 


GARDENIAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

IR, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  i  straggling  shoots  may  be  shortened,  and  the 
know  in  your  columns  what  compost '  plants  shifted  on  into  pots  about  3  inches  larger 
suits  Gardenias  best,  also  a  little  infor      -         ■        ■ 


the  consequence  being  that  they  move  about  and 
become  bruised  beyond  recognitien.  A  firm  hand 
is  necessary  in  packing  flowers,  and  practice  is 
most  essential.  Flowers  that  are  intended  for 
travelling  should  be  cut  a  few  hours  before  they 
are  packed  and  placed  in  jars  of  water,  and  they 
will  then  be  well  charged  with  moisture  and 
better  able  to  bear  the  journey  than  if  cut  and 
packed  at  once.  We  know  of  no  composition 
to  steep  the  flowers  in  in  order  to  ensure  their 
lasting. — Ed.] 


than  the  others.  They  must  again  be  encouraged 
to  grow  freely  during  the  summer,  and  be 
hardened  off  towards  autumn.  The  flowering 
season  in  the  spring  may  be  regulated  by  the 
temperature  maintained  at  that  time,  and  it  is 
generally  the  custom  to  bring  them  on  in  batches 
in  order  to  ensure  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  should  be  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  as  they 
travel  much  better  in  this  way  than  when  in 
layers.  To  send  by  rail,  several  of  these  shallow 
boxes  may  be  put  into  a  deeper  one  for  conveni- 
ence. If  a  little  fresh  Moss,  nearly  dry,  or  the 
finest  wood  wool  is  put  over  the  bottom  of  the 
box  in  a  thin  layer  and  covered  with  tissue  paper, 
which  must  also  extend  around   the  sides,  the 


ROSE  FELLENBERG. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  Rose  Fellen- 
berg  growing  on  the  verandah  of  the  dairy  here. 
This  dwarf  climbing  Rose  always  flowers  most 
profusely,  but  this  season  it  has  been  one  mass  of 
bloom.  J.   RlCHAEDS'iN. 

The  Gardens,  Blythwood  Lodge,  Stansted,  Essex. 


singly  into  small  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  j  flowers  must  be  arranged  thereon  as  closely  aa 
and  kept  in  a  close  propagating  case  till  rooted,  possible,  and  the  box  finished  off  with  a  few  layers 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks  or  so.  When  of  tissue  paper  on  the  top.  In  packing  flowers 
rooted  they  must  be  hardened  off,  by  being  many  make  the  mistake  of  being  too  cantious, 
inured  to  the  air  of  an  ordinary  stove,  when  they  '  that  is  to  say,  they  put  them  too  loosely  together. 


WHAT  IS  BISHOP'S  WEED? 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Will  your  Edinburgh  correspondent 
"  Victim  "  kindly  enlighten  southern  readers  as 
to  what  plant  he  refers  to  under  the  name  of 
Bishop's  Weed.  Mention  of  this  appellation  to 
a  British  plant  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  of  it,  although 
in  England  we  have  an  endless  variety  of  common 
names  for  plants.  I  gather  from  the  description 
of  the  plant  given  by  "  Victim  "  as  being  a  great 
weed  pest  in  bis  lawn,  that  he  refers  to  what  we 
know  so  well  as  a  lawn  weed,  the  Yarrow  (Achillea 
Millefolium).  That  common  plant  has  in  many 
cases  south  during  hot,  dry  seasons,  when  the 
grass  has  been  burnt  up  by  the  heat,  given 
veritable  carpets  of  close  green  foliage,  but  all 
the  same  only  in  patches,  thus  making  the  lawn 
look  as  spotted  as  a  leopard's  skin.  It  is  a 
terribly  aggressive  weed,  and  spreads  rapidly. 
If  the  weed  "  Victim  "  refers  to  be  not  Yarrow, 
will  he  give  us  its  botanical  name?  As  whilst 
such  names  are  often  derided  as  unpronounceable, 
they  have  the  merit  of  being  of  universal  use, 
whilst  common  names  vary  very  much  in 
localities.  A.  D. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 


AMONG    THE    RAiMBLING    ROSES. 

IN  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Rose 
dell  is  a  home  of  Rambling  Roses. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  have 
transformed  an  unsightly  corner  into 
a  most  delightful  spot.  The  Rose 
Flora  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous, 
making  strong,  drooping  shoots,  which  are 
laden  with  rich  pink,  compactly  formed  blos- 
soms. This  variety  is  freely  planted  in  the 
Rose  dell  in  its  season,  and  none  makes  a  finer 
display.  The  huge  bushes  of  Crimson  Ram- 
bler are  aglow  with  brilliant  colour,  and 
white  Foxgloves  peep  between  the  blossom- 
bent  shoots.  The  4-feetto  5-feet  high  bushes 
of  Fellenberg,  the  finest  of  the  Chinas, 
smothered  with  their  rich  rose  -  coloured 
flowers,  fill  a  large  space,  while  close  by  is 
R.  multiflora,  its  growths  studded  with  small 
white  flowers.  Carmine  Pillar  and  Rosa 
moschata  compete  for  the  highest  point  in  a 
neighbouring  Holly  bush,  and  give  an  added 
grace  and  beauty  to  its  rich  green  leaves. 
Alberic  Barbier,  with  loose,  white-petalled, 
yellow-centred  blossoms,  that  become  quite 
white  with  age,  clambers  over  rough  logs  and 
old  tree-roots  thoughtfully  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal. Paul  Transon  is  equally  happy  under 
similar  conditions,  and  its  salmon  and  pink 
flowers,   like    those    of  a   delicately  -  tinted 
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China  Eose,  add  life  and  beauty  to  the  dead 
brown  stumps.  Una  is  magnificent  ;  the 
large  single  white  flowers,  with  a  central 
mass  of  yellow  stamens,  are  freely  produced 
on  the  -vigorous  shoots  and  make  a  perfect 
picture.  Psyche,  with  flat,  almost  Camellia- 
like pink  blooms,  hangs  over  the  broad  green 
path  that  runs  through  the  dell,  while  Claire 
Jacquier,  under  the  shelter  of  a  Cedar's 
branches,  displays  its  orange  buds  and  pale 
flowers  without  stint  upon  shoots  quite  8  feet 
high.  The  thick  red  growths  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  indicate  that  it  is 
thoroughly  at  home.  Crimson  China  Koses, 
Foxgloves,  and  other  plants  make  a  delight- 
fully informal  edging  where  the  Ramblers 
will  leave  them  room  to  grow.  The  Rose 
dell  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  a  glade  with  cool  green  piths,  and 
banks  where  climbing,  clambering,  and  ram- 
bling Roses  fill  every  nook  and  corner  with 
flowers  of  multi-coloured  form  and  hue,  and 
exhaling  a  fragrance  that  makes  the  air  a 
veritable  pot-pourri. 

ROSE  CRESTED  PROVENCE. 
The  fragrant  old  Cabbage  Rose  will  always 
remain  a  favourite,  and  the  above  lovely  variety, 
which  is  possibly  a  sport  from  it,  in  like  manner 
is  much  esteemed.  This,  too,  is  very  sweet.  The 
peculiar  crested  Fern-like  formation  of  the  calyx 
gives  the  flower  a  most  unique  appearance.  I 
think  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  spray  of 
this  Rose  with  the  centre  flower  full  blown  and 
surrounded  by  the  quaintly  crested  buds.       P. 


HALF -WILD    ROSES. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Rose  bushes  of 
a  Bramble-like  nature,  especially  for  planting 
upon  large  estates  where  space  is  of  little  import- 
ance. Massive  bushes  once  seen  of  the  charming 
Roses  that  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  growth 
are  not  soon  forgotten,  the  memory 
of  their  brilliance  and  beauty  linger-  ,55,., 
ing  long  after  the  blossom  has  fallen.  ir-«* 
Where  space  permitted,  beds  cut  out  ':•%*■ 
upon  a  spacious  lawn,  and  a  plant  or  /  > 
two  of  a  kind  planted  in  each  bed, 
would  give  unfailing  delight.  There 
should  be  no  set  style  of  growth, 
merely  allowing  the  plants  to  grow 
at  will,  naturally  forming  themselves 
into  floral  mounds  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  than  to  wander 
among  some  such  mounds  upon  a 
lovely  June  day,  the  sense  of  all 
artificiality  gone,  and  the  pleasure 
remaining  of  a  vision  of  almost  wild 
beauty  such  as  one  may  see  in  isolated 
cases  in  some  old  stone-quarry  or  in 
an  opening  in  a  wood.  The  plants 
themselves  from  the  very  first  respond 
to  this  style.  You  plant  them  4  feet 
to  6  feet  apart  in  good,  well-trenched 
soil,  and  thus  they  are  left  to  grow 
as  they  like,  not  even  trimming  the 
shoots  back  the  first  year.  As  soon 
as  they  are  established  they  send  up 
those  fine  basal  shoots  which  are  the 
life  of  the  plant,  and  the  spreading, 
bending  growths  accelerate  the 
development  of  such  shoots.  The 
variety  is  almost  limitless,  but  a 
selection  may  be  helpful  to  intending 
planters.  Of  Penzance  Briars — the 
Sweet  Briar  with  brilliant  flowers, 
whose  introduction  we  owe  to  the 
late  Lord  Penzance — the  best  and 
most  brilliant  are  Anne  of  Geierstein 
and  Lady  Penzance,  but  the  whole 
sixteen  varieties  are  interesting, 
although  not  quite  distinct  enough, 


Then  a  mass  of  the  gorgeous  Carmine  Pillar,  and 
another  of  the  charming  Briar  Tea  named  Una, 
which  if  once  planted  will  be  wanted  in  other 
places  either  for  hedge  or  shrub. 

The  intense  yellow  single  Austrian  Briar  and 
the  fiery  red  single  Austrian  Copper  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  beds  ;  so  also  are  the  double  white 
Scotch  Rose  and  the  large-flowered  single  Scotch 
altaica,  which  yields  its  lovely  blossoms  from 
base  to  summit.  Other  delightful  single  Roses 
are  macrantha,  moschata  nivea,  Polyantha  grandi- 
flora.  The  Dawson  Rose,  the  showy  Musk  Rose, 
R.  Brunonii,  and  Jersey  Beauty.  Then  what 
can  we  say  of  Rosa  sinica  Anemone  ?  Its  huge 
blossoms  of  brilliant  rose-pink  are  perfectly 
lovely,  and  not  the  least  part  of  its  attractions 
are  the  shining  foliage,  larger  and  even  more 
handsome  than  that  of  its  parent,  the  Cherokee 
Rose  or  R.  sinica.  Flowering  later  is  the 
Waltham  Rambler  ;  the  huge  trusses  of  Apple 
blossom  like  Roses  are  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  Then  we  have,  still  later,  the  type 
of  a  remarkable  race  of  Roses,  R.  wichuraiana. 
This  race  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
rdle  in  the  Rose  world,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  predict  its  possibilities.  The  flowers 
of  the  type  are  a  pretty  white,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  golden  stamens,  and  the  fragrance  is 
very  sweet. 

A  few  tree-stumps  should  be  put  in  the  centre 
of  a  bed  of  this  variety  to  keep  its  very  procum- 
bent shoots  off  the  ground.  Another  gem  is  R. 
wichuraiana  rubra,  flowering  with  the  type.  It 
is  of  beautiful  colouring,  ruby  red,  and  produced 
in  huge  bunches.  For  table  decoration  this  sort 
has  few  equals,  the  foliage,  a  bright  grassy  green, 
aiding  the  effect  considerably.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  the  variety  is  endless,  and  I  only  name 
these  kinds  as  being  my  favourites.  A  mass  of 
Electra  should  be  found  in  this  wild  garden,  also 
Leuchtstern,  and  from  the  Ayrshire  and  Ever- 
green Roses  we  might  cull  F(51icit<$  Perp^tue, 
Flora,  Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Ruga,  and  Virginian  Rambler,  resting  assured 
that  we  had  got  the  best  of  them.  As  late 
autumn  -  flowering    clumps    Bardou     Job    and 


Gloire  des  Rosomanes  should  be  planted, 
and  a  few  bushes  of  Fissardii  would  give 
the  garden  a  bright  appearance  in  August  and 
September. 

Some  newer  Roses  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
recommended  are  Morgenroth,  a  charming  sort 
resembling  Carmine  Pillar,  but  perpetual ;  Gott- 
freid  Keller  must  be  seen,  as  description  does  not 
do  justice  to  its  lovely  tints ;  Mrs.  Orpen,  a 
glorified  macrantha  ;  Bellefleur  and  Maharajah, 
two  gorgeous  single  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  variety  is  large  enough,  the 
difficulty  being  to  find  space.  Should  it  be 
impossible  to  plant  a  bed  of  a  kind,  a  long  border 
free  of  other  shrubs  and  well  trenched  would 
make  a  grand  place  for  the  sorts  I  have  named. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  plants  an  area 
of  at  least  20  square  feet  to  40  square  feet  each 
if  their  individual  beauty  and  free  development 
is  desired.  Philomel. 


COMBINATION  OF  EARLY- 
FLOWERING  ROSES. 
Foe  all  who  can  afford  the  space,  large  masses  of 
one  variety  of  Rose  are  always  best,  but  where 
accommodation  is  limited,  pretty  effects  may  be 
secured  by  judiciously  combining  those  kinds  that 
flower  simultaneously.  As  the  centre  to  a  good- 
sized  bed,  I  would  suggest  about  three  or  four 
extra  strong  plants  of  Carmine  Pillar  trained  in 
pillar  form,  around  these  a  circle  of  the  hybrid 
Sweet  Briar  Amy  Robsart,  followed  by  circles 
respectively  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars  Anne  of 
Geierstein  and  Lady  Penzance,  with  another  ring 
of  the  double  white  Scotch  Rose,  followed  by  yet 
anotherof  Rosa ferruginea  (syn.,  rubifolia),  which 
would  give  an  interesting  band  of  coloured  foliage 
if  well  cultivated.  To  complete  the  arrangement, 
a  band  of  the  Austrian  Briar  Harrison!,  followed 
by  an  edging  of  miniature  Provence  de  Meaux 
or  Spong  might  be  used.  If  the  size  of  plant  be 
regulated  when  planting  according  to  its  position 
in  the  bed,  a  pretty,  interesting,  and  effective, 
almost  conical,  mass  of  blossom  would  enliven  the 
garden  during  the  early  days  of  June. 
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ROSE  CAROLINE  TESTOUT. 
How  is  it  that  this  Rose  maiotains  its  high 
reputation  ?  One  is  not  particularly  attracted  to 
it  when  seen  in  the  exhibition  box  among  its 
more  perfect  neighbours.  If  form  were  to  be 
the  pre-eminent  quality,  as  some  individuals 
would  maintain,  this  variety  would  be  a  long 
way  down  the  list,  for  it  certainly  cannot  claim 
the  regular  outline  of  its  great  rival,  La  France. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  garden  it  has 
superseded  the  old  favourite.  The  erect  habit  of 
the  plant,  the  long  flower-stalk,  the  exquisite  bud, 
and  the  immense  shell-like  petals  of  the  expanded 
flower  all  conduce  to  the  undoubted  popularity  of 
the  variety.     Another  point  worthy  of  considera- 


This  is  sold  from  a  stall  in  the  town  on  market 
days.  These  Heueheras  are  readily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  a  box  or  pan  in  early  spring,  and  the 
plants  bloom  the  next  spring  if  planted  out  from 
the  box  when  large  enough  to  handle.        J.  C. 


THE  GENUS  LEWISIA. 
In  addition  to  the  four  species  mentioned  on 
page  368  by  Mr.  Irving,  all  of  which  are  doing 
well  with  the  Co-operative  Bees  at  Neston,  there 
is  another  pretty  species  also  in  cultivation, 
namely,  L.  pygmsi.  I  have  not  seen  the  latter 
in  flower,  so  am  not  able  to  give  a  description. 


The  former  is  very  vigorous,  and  has  long, 
massive  spikes  of  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  which  appear  in  early  summer.  In 
our  garden  it  is  most  vigorous,  and  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  On  a  narrow  bank  at 
the  foot  of  a  Yew  hedge  wa  have  large  masses 
of  it  in  a  semi-wild  state.  Associated  with  the 
common  Wake  Robin  the  pink  and  blue  go  well 
together,  and  need  no  attention  except  to  clear 
off  the  ripened  foliage  each  year.  S.  peruviana 
is  not  often  seen  in  the  open  garden,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  need  some  protection.  This  may 
account  for  its  scarcity.  Still,  it  is  a  most 
desirable  kind,  and  so  distinct  that  many  would 
not  think  it  was  a  Squill  except  for  its  foliage. 


^  but  I  understand  that  it  is  not  one  whit  behind  its 

tion  to  all  who  require  quantities  of  cut  flowers    compeers  in  beauty  and  elegance.  We  have  also  a  i  The  flowers  are  a  deep  blue  and   arranged   in 
is  that  it  is  quite  a  week  earlier  "      '  '""    "         ''       ^ 

than  La  Prance.  By  giving  it  a 
sheltered  spot  it  might  be  had  ten 
days  in  advance  of  other  H.T.'s. 


ROSE  GEORGES  FERNET. 

(POLYANTHA  ) 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  Rose, 
quite  one  of  the  best  of  this 
interesting  class  of  dwarf 
perpetual  -  flowering  edging  or 
bedding  Roses.  The  colour  is 
peach,  shaded  yellow,  and  the 
blossoms,  so  freely  produced,  are 
rather  large  for  their  class.  I 
think  these  Roses  are  not  suflB- 
ciently  prized.  They  make 
charming  edging  plants  for  the 
kitchen  garden  or  carriage  drive. 
As  with  all  Roses,  the  ground 
should  be  well  prepared  for  them 
by  trenching,  and  if  some  good 
material,  such  as  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  pig  manure,  be  worked 
in  with  the  subsoil,  some  splendid 
bushes  will  be  produced  which 
may  either  be  hard  pruned 
annually  or  moderately  pruned 
with  the  object  of  making  large 
plants,  for  these  Roses,  although 
diminutive  in  blossom,  will 
develop  into  plants  equally^  as 
large  as  any  Tea  Rose. 


P. 


NOTES   ON 
HARDY   PLANTS. 


HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA 

A  CONSIDERABLE  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is 
expressed  about 
this  hardy  plant. 
In  some  gardens  it 
is  reported  that  it 
either  does  not  bloom  satis- 
factorily or  is  very  shy  in  this 
respect,  while  the  colour  varies 
very  much.  I  have  been  growing 
it  from  the  first,  and  have  proved 
all  the  foregoing  statements  to  be 
correct.  When  grown  in  North 
Hants,  in  an  exposed  position  the 
blooms  were  frequently  destroyed 
by  late  frost  just  as  they  appeared 
above  the  foliage,  and  the  same  has  occurred  in 
this  garden  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  open 
situations.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  I 
planted  strong  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  low  wall 
facing  south.  Now  they  bloom  freely  and  are 
most  satisfactory.  This  year  the  slender  sprays 
have  been  very  charming,  and  when  out  of  bloom 
the  close  foliage  is  very  ornamental,  especially  on 
the  rock  garden.  We  have  the  deep  red  form, 
which  was  shown  so  well  some  years  ago  at  the 
Temple  Show  in  large  masses  and  attracted  much 
attention.  Recently  I  saw  the  pale  pink  form  of 
this  a  mass  of  flower  in  a  small  garden  in  Chard; 


an  irregular  Pear-shaped  pyra- 
mid ;  they  have  white  stamens. 
Early  in  June  I  found  this  in 
large  patches  1  foot  or  more 
across  in  a  cottage  garden  near 
where  I  reside,  and  it  has  been 
quite  as  good  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  position  is  high,  the 
soil  well  drained,  and  it  remains 
in  the  open  without  protection. 
J.  Crook. 
Forde  Abbey  Oardeiis,  Chard. 
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WHITE  LIL1E.S  IN   A  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 

(In  Tnany  a  cottage  garden  the  white  Lily  fiowers  in  the  way  it  is  shoum,  and  it  is  not  often 

that  the  stems  become  diseased.     The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  the 

bulbs  remain  undisturbed  from  year  to  year.) 

sixth  sort  under  the  name  of  Calandrinia  (Lewisia) 
Columbiana.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  true 
species  bearing  this  name  I  cannot  say,  but  so  far 
I  have  failed  to  detect  sufficient  difference 
between  the  last-named  and  L.  leana  to  warrant 
botanical  distinction. 
Neston,  Cheshire.  E.  Hobton. 


TWO  LATE-BLOOMING   SCILLAS. 
Amongst  bulbous  plants  Soillas  hold  a  foremost 
place,  and  bloom  over  a  long  season.     The  two 
kinds  under  notice  are  campanulata  and  peruviana. 


JEFFERSON   PLUM. 

F  American  origin  is 
this  famous  Gage 
Plum ;  iu  fact,  it 
is  sometimes 
called  American 
Gage.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  dessert  Gage  varie- 
ties grown  in  this  country,  and 
succeeds  best  as  a  wall  tree. 
It  may  also  be  grown  as  a 
standard  or  a  pyramid.  As  the 
illustration  on  the  next  page 
shows,  it  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  pot  culture.  The  photo- 
graph of  this  tree  was  taken 
in  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's 
garden  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  where  quantities  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  are  grown  to  per- 
fection. For  full  details  as  to 
the  culture  of  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Cherries,  and  Plums  in 
pots  readers  should  refer  to 
The  Garden  for  June  .3  last, 
which  contains  Mr.  Bedford's 
first  prize  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Jefferson  Plum  is  a 
large,  oval-shaped  fruit  with 
a  slight  suture ;  the  skin  is 
greenish  yellow,  becoming 
goldep  yellow,  often  faintly 
reddened  on  the  sunny  side, 
covered  with  a  thin  white 
bloom.  It  has  a  rich  yellow 
flesh,  which  is  juicy  and 
almost  free  from  the  long  pointed  stone. 
The  flavour  is  rich  and  luscious. 


THE    PERSHORE    PLUM. 

In  the  Pershore  and  Evesham  districts  there  is 
no  more  important  fruit  grown  than  the  Pershore, 
or  Egg  Plum  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  At  the 
present  time  quantities  of  the  green  fruits  are 
being  sold  in  the  local  markets,  and  some  also 
are  being  forwarded  to  the  large  towns.  The 
crop  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  small  one,  and  in 
many  plantations  this  is  the  prevailing  state  of 
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affairs,  but  there  are  others  where 
the  trees  are  heavily  laden,  anH 
this,  too,  in  situations  which  do 
not  apparently  offer  any  special 
facilities.  At  the  ptesent  rate  of 
gathering  and  marketing  it  seems 
probable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crops  will  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen,  as  the  demand  is  fairly 
good  for  the  green  fruits.  A  few 
growers  maintain  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  selling  green,  owing 
to  weight  and  size  being  below  the 
average  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pershore  Plum  quickly  becomes 
over-ripe,  and  it  loses  quality 
then  very  rapidly.  Besides,  the 
markets  are  soon  overstocked,  and 
prices  fall  to  an  extremely  low 
level.  Perhaps  the  best  time  of 
all  is  when  the  fruit  is  about  half 
ripe  ;  it  is  excellent  then  for  cook- 
ing or  preserving,  especially  the 
latter  purpose ;  in  fact,  some  large 
jam  makers  contend  that  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  general  usefulness. 
It  is  strange  that  nothing  seems 
to  be  known  about  the  origin  of 
such  a  distinct  variety.  Some 
friends  of  mine,  resident  in  this 
district  for  many  years,  regard  it 
as  a  wildling  which  has  been 
increased  both  by  seed  and  suckers, 
but  chiefly  by  the  latter  means. 
I  am  told  that  it  comes  quite  true 
from  seed,  but  have  had  no  chance 
of  testing  this,  though  I  have  not 
observed  many  variations  from  the 
type.  It  appears  to  make  a  first- 
rate  stock  for  other  Plums  on  all 
the  heavy  lands  of  this  part  of 
Worcestershire,  and  several  varie- 
ties that  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory upon  the  ordinary  nursery 
stocks  here  do  well  on  the  Pershore 
Plum  as  a  root.  There  is  some 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
variety  as  regards  constitutional 
hardiness  and  fertility  which  few 
others  possess  in  a  similar  degree 
R.  L.  Castlb. 


GOOSEBEERTES 
Thb    superb    display    of    Goose 
berries  made  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural  Society's  hall  in  Vincent  Square  on 
the  1st  in  St.  by  Messr?.  James  Veitch  and  Sons 
may  not    be  inaptly   described    as   a   "Goose- 
berry   annual."      It    is    not    merely    that    the 
collection  yearly  evidences   the   great    number 
of    varieties  in 
commerce,  and 
for     Goose- 
berries    such 
consid  erable 
variation     in 
appearance    or 
flavour,  as  also 
the  capital  cul- 
ture   bestowed 
on    them    at 
Langley    to 
enable  the  firm 
to  present  such 
high  -  class 
samples,  but  it 
even      more 
strikingly 
shows  the  faith- 
ful service  ren- 
dered   by    the 
Gooseberry  and 
the  high  confi- 
dence   which 
can  be  reposed 
in    its  produc- 
tiveness.     We 
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A  POT-OROWN   TREE  OF  JEFFERSON  PLUM. 

might  almost  say  of  Gooseberries  that,  come  good 
or  bad  seasons,  they  never  fail  us.  This  year,  for 
instance,  we  have  to  lament  a  very  short  crop 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  promise  of  very  abundant  crops  the  spring 


FRUITS  OF  JEFFERSON   PLUM.     (Spdufeii.) 


bloom  gave.  Were  these  fruits— 
and  most  important  fruits  they 
are — as  responsive  to  our  care  and 
culture  as  Gooseberries  are,  how 
different  would  our  annual  fruit 
reports  be  !  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collection  also  showed,  as  such 
collections  do  yearly,  that  not  a 
few,  but  practically  all,  varieties 
are  fruitful.  True,  there  are 
degrees  of  production  in  them,  but 
all  are  more  than  less  reliable 
producers,  and  that  is  indeed  a 
great  deal.  It  is  with  all  this 
knowledge  of  Gooseberry  excel- 
lence and  cropping  yet  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  never  do  have  the 
chance  to  taste  a  really  good  fruit 
when  ripe,  hence  the  demand  for 
them  for  dessert  is  greatly  limited. 
Really  the  Gooseberry  suffers  from 
two  primary  features.  First,  it 
is  a  fruit  that  can  be,  and  is,  cnn- 
sumed  in  enormous  quantities  in  a 
green  state ;  and  secondly,  because 
gathering  the  fruits  green  and 
marketing  them  is  so  profitable, 
and  also  gives  relief  to  the  bushes 
early  in  the  season.  Growers  of 
the  fruit  for  sale  plant  almost  only 
varieties  that  give  large  green 
fruits  early,  and  such  ones  as  when 
the  fruits  are  ripe  have  little 
flavour.  Even  these,  as  a  rule, 
are  gathered  when  but  half  ripe, 
hence  the  consumer  of  these,  the 
best  he  can  obtain  in  the  market, 
finds  for  dessert  purposes  they  are 
exceedingly  disappointing.  C  >uld 
the  ordinary  consumer  of  market 
ripe  fruits  have  been  privileged 
to  taste  of  the  best  flavoured  and 
ripest  of  many  of  Messrs.  Veitch's 
samples,  they  would  have  expe- 
rienced an  entirely  new  sensation 
so  far  as  Gooseberries  were  con- 
cerned. 

Possibly   eome   day  an   enter- 
prising     market      grower      may 
i>lant    by    ihousands     bushes    of 
Lingley   Gage,   Lang'ey  B-auly, 
Golden  Gem,    Red    Warrington, 
and  others  of  the  best  flavour,  and 
then  send  them  in  small  boxes  of 
from  21b.  to  101b.  out  to  consumers  per  post  or 
rail  perfectly  ripe,  so  that  each   morning  while 
Gooseberries  last  they  may  enjoy  delicious  ripe 
fruits  on   their   breakfast   tables  and   at  other 
times  during  each  day.     What  a  boon  to  fruit 

lovers    that 
would  be  ! 

The  many  half 
bush, cordon, or 
f lat- 1 rai  ned 
bushes  staged  at 
the  back  of  the 
group  showed 
how  with  other 
than  the  stereo- 
typed old  bush 
form  of  culture 
it  is  possible 
to  produce  truly 
wonderful  crops 
on  the  more 
restricted  and 
trained  forms  of 
plants  named. 
The  Langley 
show  of  trained 
plants  proved 
to  be  an  object- 
lesson  to  many 
who  love  good 
Gooseberries. 
A.  p. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GOOD  ROOM  PLANTS.  — If 
one  18  to  grow  plants  successfully 
in  rooms,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  have  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  plants.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  green  and  variegated- 
leaved  Aspidistra  are  the  best.  The  India-rubber 
Plant  (Ficus  elastica)  succeeds  well  in  rooms,  and 
80  does  the  variegated  form.  Aralia  Sieboldii, 
with  its  bright  green,  deeply-cut  leaves,  is  also 
an  excellent  room  plant.  The  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  easiest  to 
keep  in  good  health.  Of  Pains,  perhaps  the 
best  is  Latania  borbonica ;  its 
broswl,  fan-shaped  leaves  are  very 
handsome.  Other  Palms  more  or 
less  satisfactory  (according  to  the 
treatment  they  receive)  are  Kentia 
fosteriana,  Chamairops  humilis, 
and  Rhapis  fiabelliformis.  Among 
Ferns,  Pieris  tremula  is  always  to 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  fresh  and 
green.  Adiantum  Capillus  veneris, 
too,  is  quite  happy  as  a  room 
plant.  The  Bird's-nest  Fern,  with 
its  broad,  rich  green  leaves,  thrives 
well,  and  the  Stag's-horn  Fern 
(Platyceriura  alcicorne)  may  be 
grown  with  every  hope  of  success. 
Ptetis  cretica  and  its  pretty  varie- 
ties are  invariably  satisfactory. 
Altogether  a  fair  number  of  Ferns 
may  be  used.  Among  flowering 
plants,  Vallota  purpurea  (the 
Scarborough  Lily),  various  other 
bulbous  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Daffodils  are  most 
useful.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Musk,  and  Creeping  Jenny  are  all 
suitable.  Flowering  plants  such 
as  these  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  well  if  kept  in  rooms  all 
the  year  round.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  and  brought 
in  the  dwelling-house  when  in 
flower,  or  else  be  grown  in  a 
window-box  or  in  pota  in  the 
window.  Grevillea  robusta  is  a 
plant  of  graceful  habit  and  ele- 
gant foliage  that  may  be  grown  in 
rooms.  Some  Dracasnas  may  also 
be  made  use  of. 

Cultured  Hints. — The  soil  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  water- 
logged, which  it  is  liable  to  do 
if  the  drainage  is  not  effective. 
Always  give  ample  drainage.  The 
soil  should  contain  a  quantity  of 
silver  sand  and  broken  crocks,  for 
these  materials  help  to  keep  it 
sweet.  When  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  the  plants  must 
be  carefully  watched,  for  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
This  would  indicate  the  want  of  more  soil,  so 
the  plants  mu»t  be  given  larger  pots,  or,  if  they 
admit  of  it,  they  should  be  divided  and  each 
part  placed  in  a  pot  of  suitable  size.  The  best 
time  of  the  year  to  pot  plants  in  rooms  is  in 
spring,  for  then  they  are  beginning  to  make  fresh 
growth  and  quickly  root  into  new  soil.  Careless 
watering  is  usually  the  cause  of  room  plants 
dying,  and  without  eiiioient  drainage  it  is  impos- 
sible to  water  correctly.  Wait  until  the  soil 
seems  slightly  dry  and  the  plant,  if  lifted  with 
the  hand,  feels  light ;   then  fill  to  the  pot  rim 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

with  water  two  or  three  times  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened.  Do  not 
give  more  water  until  the  soil  seems  rather  dry 
again.  During  winter  room  plants  do  not  need 
water  for  weeks  together  sometimes  ;  in  hot, 
summer  weather  they  generally  need  watering 
about  twice  a  week.  One  can  lay  down  no  rule, 
but  this  will  serve  as  a  guide.  When  leaving 
home  for  a  few  weeks,  those  who  have  room 
plants  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  them  a  good  watering 
just  before  leaving,  and  place  them  in  a  cool,  shady 
room  in  bowls  containing  waterabout  an  inch  deep. 


80MB  GOOD  ROOM   PLANTS. 

I  Rosea  for  Poles. — Pole  or  pillar  Roses  are 
I  lovely  when  the  right  kinds  are  chosen  and  one 
can  plant  them  round  the  margin  of  the  lawn 
!or  group  them  in  open  places  in  the  shrubbery. 
For  retired  spots  the  Penzance  Briars  are  attrac- 
tive, and  when  the  flowers  are  over  they  are 
bright  with  heps.  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Aim^s  Vibert,  Celine  Forestier, 
Ophirie,  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Claire  Jacquier,  and  there  are  many  others 
good  for  this  purpose,  and  besides  Roses  there 
are  other  useful  pole  plants.     Honeysuckles  and 


Jasmines  are  sweet,  and  Cotoneasters  and  Pyra- 
canthas  are  bright  with  scarlet  berries  in  winter, 
but  the  sites  should  be  well  prepared  and 
deepened,  as  a  half-starved  plant  struggling  to 
climb  a  pole  would  have  a  ludicrous  effuot. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Sow  seeds  of  a  good 
strain  now  in  sweet  soil  very  lightly  covered 
with  sand.  It  is  best  to  give  the  soil  in  the  pan 
a  good  watering  first  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  on 
the  damp  soil.  Cover  the  pans  with  a  square  of 
glass,  and  place  in  a  shady  frame.  When  the 
little  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  off 
into  other  boxes.  The  plants  must  always  have 
a  cool  treatment,  safe,  of  course, 
from  frost.  Fine  specimens  may 
be  had  in  7-inch  pots  by  shifting 
the  plants  on  from  time  to  time 
as  they  require  more  room.  Equal 
parts  of  loam  and  good  leaf-mould 
or  old  manure  with  a  free  admix- 
ture of  sand  will  suit  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  is 
not  improved  by  very  firm  potting. 
The  plants  soon  lose  colour  if 
placed  in  the  sunshine.  To  obtain 
seed  the  flowers  must  be  ferti- 
lised with  the  camel's  hair  pencil, 
selecting  the  best  flowers  only. 

The  Shrubby  Calceolarias.  — 
Years  ago  I  had  a  fairly  good 
collection  of  these.  They  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  usual  bedding  kinds, 
had  better  flowers,  and  were  of  a 
dwarf  bushy  habit.  I  remember 
one  called  Golden  Gem  was  a 
lovely  pot  plant,  juat  the  kind  of 
plant  that  would  show  to  advan- 
tage in  the  cottager's  window,  or 
if  grown  to  a  good  size  would 
make  a  fine  conservatory  plant. 
The  herbaceoua  Calceolaria  is  an 
annual,  but  the  shrubby  kinds  are 
perennials.  If  anyone  has  a  good 
strain  it  would,  I  think,  pay  to 
develop  it. — W. 

The  Best  Bearing  Apples  in  a 
Bad  Fruit  Year  have  in  our  expe- 
rience always  been  of  the  Codlin 
type.  In  many  districts  Apples 
are  scarce  this  year,  but  when  one 
does  come  across  a  well-cropped 
tree  it  generally  belongs  to  the 
Codlin  family.  They  have  always 
been  good  bearers,  and  if  well 
nourished  they  do  not  seem  to  mind 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  and  they 
are  excellent  for  cooking. 

Fragrance  in  the  Oarden. — A 
garden  without  fragrance  does  not 
fulfil  its  mission.  Earlier  in  the 
season  we  had  a  feast  of  the  per- 
fume of  white  Pinks,  now  the 
prevailing  odour  comes  from  the 
beds  and  borders  of  Stocks,  and  in  the  gloaming 
when  the  sun  has  gone  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
Night-scented  Stock  will  come  in  through  the 
open  windows.  Just  now,  too,  the  spicy  flavour 
of  Lavender  is  conspicuous,  and  besides  these 
special  things  there  is  the  mixed  odour  of  many 
flowers,  which  is  even  more  grateful  to  the  weary 
worker  in  his  restful  momenta  than  the  stronger 
scent  of  Lilies  or  other  flowers.  There  is  a 
pleasant  fragrance  also  in  foliage,  especially  of 
such  plants  as  Thyme,  Balm,  Myrtle,  Geraniums, 
&c.     Mignonette  will   be,  of    course,    in  every 
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garden,  for  it  haB  a  habit  of  sowiog  itaelf,  and  aa 
a  rule  these  self-sown  plants  are  very  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Musk  is  another  cottage  garden  plant 
which  has  been  neglected  of  late  in  better-class 
gardens.  I  once  had  a  Rose  garden  where  Musk 
grew  in  tufts  among  the  Roses,  where  the 
mingled  fragrance  of  Roses  and  Musk  in  the 
evening  often  drew  visitors  to  the  garden. 

Some  Vagaries  of  Plant  Life.  — There  are  curious 
anomalies  in  Nature.  Just  now  several  seed 
merchants  are  worried  about  a  case  where  a 
farmer  sowed  good  seeds  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Swede  Turnip,  and  though  the  seeds  grew  well 
the  plants  refused  to  form  bulbs,  and  produced 
nothing  but  green  leaves  just  like  an  ordinary 
Swede,  and  only  fibrous  roots.  The  anomaly 
comes  in  when  seeds  from  the  same  source  and 
stock  are  doing  the  right  thing  on  other  farms. 
At  present  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
question  of  soil  and  climate,  but  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  which  will  help  to  elucidate 
the  matter.  The  vagaries  of  plant  life  are 
common,  I  might  almost  say  the  world  is  full  of 
them.  Many  have  come  under  my  own  notice, 
and  other  cultivators  could  tell  the  same  story. 
Some  years  ago  I  bought  half-a-dozen  plants  of 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  which  is  a  double- 
flowered  form  of  R.  laciniata.  The  first  year  they 
flowered  well,  every  flower  being  double.  Now 
they  have  all  gone  back  to  the  type,  there  is  not 
a  double  flower  among  them.  When  living  in 
Norfolk  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  had  a  large 
vinery  containing  a  mixed  lot  of  Vines,  among 
them  being  one  Vine  of  the  Black  Frontigoan, 
and  one  season  one  spur  produced  a  bunch  of 
white  Grapes  exactly  like,  and  of  the  same 
flavour,  as  the  White  Frontignan,  but  afterwards 
reverted  back  to  the  black  kind  again.  I  have 
known  of  one  similiar  case  where  a  Vine  pro- 
duced black  and  white  Grapes  on  the  same  Vine. 
This  and  other  similar  freaks  may  be  classed 
among  the  marvels  of  plant  life.  A  Peach  tree 
which  produced  both  iPeaohes  and  Nectarines  I 
saw  some  years  ago  in  Worcestershire. — W. 

The  BanaiM  (Musa  CavendishiJ. — There  is  a 
paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  cheap  Press 
(this  being  the  big  Gooseberry  season]  stating 
that  the  Banana  would  die  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  100°.  This,  of  course,  every  gardener 
knows  is  nonsense.  Many  British  gardeners 
were  growing  and  fruiting  Bananas  before  a 
single  bunch  of  fruit  was  imported,  and  fruit 
ripened  very  well  in  an  ordinary  stove  tempera- 
ture of  65°  to  70°  at  night.  The  Banana  is  no 
stranger  in  this  country,  and  years  ago  it  could 
be  seen  in  the  London  parks  bedded  out  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant.  There  are  several  varieties. 
Musa  Cavendishi  is  the  one  commonly  grown, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  It  may 
be  grown  in  pots,  tubs,  or  planted  out  in  a  bed  of 
good  soil.  1  have  never  grown  it  without  bottom- 
heat,  and  I  think  some  root  warmth  is  necessary. 
When  the  clusters  of  fruits  are  cut  the  plant  dies 
back  to  the  base,  but  in  the  meantime  suckers 
are  shooting  up,  and  these  started  in  bottom-heat 
soon  develop  into  fruiting  plants.  With  liberal 
treatment  it  will  take  about  twelve  months  from 
the  sucker  to  the  fruits. — W. 

Cassia  corymbosa. — Yellow  climbing  plants  are 
not  very  common.  I  have  lately  seen  this  plant 
very  effective  in  a  cool  conservatory,  planted  in 
the  border,  trained  up  the  wall,  and  afterwards  up 
the  roof,  where  it  associated  well  with  Plumbago 
capensis  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  It  is  an  old 
plant.  I  used  to  grow  it  in  a  pot  as  a  specimen 
plant,  in  which  condition  it  flowered  freely,  and 
occafionally  done  duty  in  a  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  at  a  show. — W. 

Utilising  Fern  Bails  which  have  Failed. — In 
buying  Japanese  Fern  balls  sometimes  one  gets 
hold  of  a  bad  case,  and  quite  a  number  fail  to 
grow.  Out  of  about  12d  in  a  case  we  had  this 
year  forty  failed.     We  have  filled  up  the  balls 


with  seedling  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum  Capillus- 
veneris,  &c.,  by  dibbling  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  clothe  the  ball.  From  present 
appearances  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  Japanese 
will  not  send  any  more  Fern  balls.  We  shall 
make  them  at  home. 

Thuja  gigantea. — This  makes  a  very  handsome 
lawn  tree,  and  grows  very  freely  to  a  considerable 
height  ;  but  large  specimens  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  transplant,  though  young  plants  will 
do  well  if  properly  attended  to  with  mulch  and 
water.  Very  often  in  dealing  with  trees  and 
shrubs  which  do  not  move  easily,  sprinkling  over- 
head every  afternoon  is  better  than  heavy  water- 
ing at  the  root.  Shading,  too,  is  beneficial  when 
planted  late. 

Decorating  Side  Walls  and  Stone  Steps.  — If  not 
covered  with  something,  terrace  steps  are  very 
ugly.  We  have  seen  the  walls  covered  very  prettily 
with  several  forms  of  evergreen  Cotoneastera. 
Planted  outside  and  encouraged  to  grow  over  the 
stonework  they  soon  spread,  and  have  a  very 
dressy  and  natural  appearance.  C.  microphylla, 
congesta,  and  horizontalis  are  suitable  varieties. 

Tomatoes  :  Why  do  they  Crach? — For  the  same 
reason  that  other  fruits,  such  as  Grapes,  Goose- 
berries, Cherries,  &c.,  crack.  The  fruits  get 
hide  -  bound  through  drought  during  the 
growing  season,  then  when  they  get  a  better 
supply  of  moisture  the  skins  burst  under  the 
pressure.  Very  often  this  cracking  may  be  acce- 
lerated by  giving  liquid  manure  very  freely.  To 
prevent  cracking  aim  at  regular  steady  progress 
throughout. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BEFORE  the  flower-beds  begin  to  wane  in  beauty 
and  beaten  down  with  bad  weather  note  care- 
fully any  errors  committed  either  in  using 
unsuitable  plants  or  in  the  arrangement  of 
them  so  as  to  avoid  similar  mistakes  in  future, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  striking  contrasts  or  harmonious 
combinations  should  also  be  as  carefully  noted  for  repe- 
tition—with variations— in  coming  years.  Endeavour  now 
to  formulate  a  rough  general  plan  for  next  summer 
planting ;  a  fair  idea  can  thus  be  formed  of  the  plants  to 
be  utilised  and  the  approximate  number  required.  This 
facilitates  the  work  of  propagating  considerably  both 
autumn  and  spring.  If  a  stock  of  such  plants  as  Alter- 
nantheras,  Coleus,  Irehines,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifo- 
lium  variegatum,  Konigavariegatum,  &c.,  was  not  reserved 
at  planting  time,  the  points  of  the  shoots  now  being 
pinched  should  be  used  fur  cuttings.  Placed  in  a  close  pit 
or  frame  thejy  will  quickly  strike  and  produce  a  succession 
of  nice  sappy  cuttings,  forming  a  much  better  nucleus  for 
a  stock  for  wintering  than  plants  lifted  from  the  beds  in 
autumn.  A  few  Lobelias  should  be  cut  down  to  induce 
them  to  throw  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
Verbenas  should  also  be  propagated  whenever  suitable 
cuttings  are  available.  An  early  batch  of  these  will 
produce  good  cuttings  for  standing  over  the  winter. 

Dahlias.— Any  choice,  new,  or  scarce  variety  can  easily 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  short-jointed  stiff  side  shoots, 
which  are  now  in  good  order  for  putting  in.  These  will 
form  nice  little  tubers  by  the  winter. 

Violas — Where  these  have  received  liberal  treatment 
during  the  recent  drought  suitable  cuttings  will  now  be 
available  in  quantity,  so  they  should  be  inserted  flrmly  in 
drills  of  fairly  sandy  soil  in  a  partly  shaded  border, 
choosing  the  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants  in 
preference  to  those  produced  higher  up  the  stems.  The 
points  of  flowering  slioots  are  useless  as  cuttings.  Some 
of  the  young  growths  will  already  have  small  roots 
attached.  Preserve  them  intact.  They  are  a  step  ahead 
of  their  rootless  companions. 

Tuberous  Begonlas  must  be  well  supplied  with  water- 
varying  it  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure— should 
dry  weather  prevail,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  moisture-loving  plant.  .All  pods  must  be  picked  off 
unless  wanted  for  seeds,  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
towards  prolonging  their  blooming  season. 

Any  vacant  spaces  which  may  occur  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  through  plants  going  out  of  bloom  should  be  filled 
up  with  various  plants  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
I  find  late  spring-sown  Antirrhinums  and  Tobaccos  and 
late-struck  Marguerites  and  Salvias,  among  others,  work 
in  usefully  and  bloom  late.  John  Kobbrts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 
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Chrysanthemums.— If  large  flowers  are  required,  buds 
are  now  being  eagerly  watched  for.  The- timing  of  the 
buds,  if  to  be  open  by  a  certain  date  for  shows,  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Inexperienced  growers  can  often 
obtain  useful  hints  from  one  or  other  of  the  catalogues 
issued  by  well-known  nurserymen.  If  earwigs  cause  any 
trouble  by  eating  the  young  leaves,  place  a  few  old  hollow 
Bean-stalks  between  the  pots,  or  invert  small  pots  with 
a  little  mosa  in  the  bottom  here  and  there  on  the  stakes. 
Either  of  these  form  an  excellent  trap,  which  must  be 
examined  every  morning.  The  earwigs  are  easily  blown 
out  of  the  Bean-stalks.  Take  care  to  secure  all  growths 
against  strong  winds.  Kemove  all  suckers  and  weeds  from 
the  pots. 

Rich ARDIAS. —For  early  flowering  and  where  grown  in 
pots  all  the  year  round  these  will  now  need  attention. 
Shake  off'  a  good  part  of  the  old  soil  and  repot,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  dried  cow  manure, 
and  sand.  Place  K..  africana  (rethiopica)  singly  in  G-inch 
pots,  or  three  in  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots.  Six-inch  or  7-inch 
pots  are  large  enough  for  Little  Gem,  childsiana,  &c., 
unless  exceptionally  large  clumps  are  grown.  If  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  stock,  remove  the  suckers  and  pot 
up  into  small  pots.  Stand  them  all  for  a  week  or  two  at 
the  back  of  a  north  wall  or  in  a  house  having  the  same 
aspect.  Syringe  if  the  weather  is  bright  and  dry.  Water 
having  been  gradually  withheld  from  R.  elliottiana,  most 
of  the  growths  have  died  off.  Knock  the  tubers  out  of 
the  pots  and  place  in  sand,  or  they  can  be  stored  in  the 
pots  as  they  are  in  a  dry  shed  or  under  the  stage  in  a 
cool  house. 

Edgings.— In  the  show  houses  there  are  usually  places, 
such' as  the  edges  of  the  beds  or  borders,  and  often  the 
edges  uf  the  staging,  where  a  few  low-growing  or  creeping 
foliage  plants  can  be  used  to  give  it  a  more  finished 
appearance.  These  should  be  renewed  about-  the  end  of 
the  month,  so  that  it  will  la^t  in  good  condition  through 
the  winter.  A  few  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  using 
in  this  way  are  Panicum  plicatum,  P.  variegatum, 
Tradeacantia  zebrina,  and  a  number  of  Selaginellas.  The 
cuttings  can  be  inserted  fairly  close  together  in  shallow 
boxes  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  till  rooted.  Air  can  then 
be  gradually  admitted,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  their 
permanent  positions. 

General  Remarks.— Aa  soon  as  Caladiums  show  signs 
of  decay,  remove  them  to  au  intermediate  house  and 
gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  water.  Prick  off  some  of 
the  old  soil  from  the  tops  of  the  Anthurium  pots  and  pans, 
packing  up  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum 
moss.  The  Gesnera  exoniensis,  started  in  shallow  boxes, 
are  ready  for  potting  up  singly  in  small  pots.  Give 
Codiieums  (Crotons)  the  benefit  of  all  the  sun  and  light 
possible.  Allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  and  syringe 
several  times  daily.  A  supply  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be 
kept  up  with  little  trouble  till  the  end  of  the  year  with 
retarded  crowns.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  order  for 
delivery  fortnightly  or  monthly  as  necessary.  Potted  up 
and  kept  dark  for  a  few  days,  they  flower  in  about  three 
weeks.    Never  allow  the  pots  to  get  dry. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 
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Late  Muscat  Grapes.— There  is  always  a  great  demand 
for  the  White  Muscats,  and  everyone  aims  at  keeping  up 
a  supply  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  For  long 
keeping  it  is  essential  that  the  bunches  be  perfectly 
finished,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
subsequent  treatmentof  the  Vines  till  the  Grapes  are  cut. 
Laterals  must  be  removed  before  they  become  long  enough 
to  need  cutting  out  with  a  knife.  The  bunches  must  not, 
however,  be  exposed  directly  to  the  sun,  else  they  will 
become  brown.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  foliage 
is  retained  in  a  healthy  condition  as  long  as  possible. 
During  very  hot  weather  a  little  weak  lime-wash  syringed 
on  the  glass  will  be  of  assistance  in  effecting  this  object. 
Watering  the  borders  must  be  done  with  greater  care  now 
than  at  any  other  season.  Any  neglect  in  this  matter  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  complete  failure  in  regard  to 
long  keeping.  Where  the  borders  are  confined  to  inside, 
no  diflSculty  need  be  experienced  in  keeping  them  in 
proper  condition,  but  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
covering  outside  borders  during  long  spells  of  wet  weather, 
which  prevents  long  keeping,  and  also  considerably  affects 
the  flavour  of  the  Grapes.  No  stimulants  should  be  used 
when  waterine  after  the  berries  commence  ripening. 

Ripe  Grapes.— Such  varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court  will  not  remain  long  in  good  condition 
after  they  are  ripe,  but  by  judicious  management  their 
season  may  be  prolonged.  During  hot  weather  the  venti- 
lators may  be  thrown  wide  open  all  through  the  day, 
leaving  sufficient  on  at  night  to  ensure  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  but  when  the  weather  is  wet  the  pipes  should  be 
warmed  a  little,  and  if  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are 
slightly  open  the  atmosphere  will  he  kept  dry.  The  glass 
may  be  shaded  as  advised  for  Muscats.  Examine  the 
bunches  daily  for  decayed  berries,  as  if  these  are  not 
removed  at  once  decay  will  spread  right  through  the 
bunch  at  a  surprisingly  rapid  rate. 

Figs.— Trees  on  which  the  fruits  are  swelling  are  taking 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  is  not  too  much  for  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  if  the 
borders  are  full  of  healthy  roots.  Use  the  syringe  freely 
among  the  foliage,  especially  if  red  spider  is  present. 
Stopping  must  be  regularly  attended  to.  Strong  growths 
in  particular  should  not  be  allowed  much  freedom.  It 
will  also  be  advisable  to  remove  suckers,  which  rob  the 
trees  of  much  energy  and  are  a  direct  cause  of  fruit 
dropping.  Gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  moisture  when 
the  fruits  are  ripening.    The  early  trees  in  pots  may  be 
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nipottt'd  now  If  m-oBBBtiry.  If  tho  trows  are  In  fuII-Hlzod 
iiolH,  lti«  IiiUIh  luiil  rnolK  inuHt  ho  reductid  tuul  rtipottud 
[iitn  lh(*  miiiic  p<»tH,  wliich  Mimuld  bo  Willi  dmlndd.  Gtind 
lllinum  hiiun,  with  pU'iity  of  old  briok  rubblo  and  u  little 
eiiiHlit^d  litttioR,  will  foriu  h  Bultuldu  coiiip<)"t.  riuiiKt*  t>ie 
pnlH  in  HHbt'H  nftiT  iH)ttlnK,  mid  nyrliiKU  tho  trt-oH  inornliin 
luid  iiftonuMin  'I'IiIh  hns  lu'rit  »  (dvoiiruhlo  ai'iiBOii  for 
outdoor  troi'H,  mid,  11  thoy  huvo  not  BUtrorud  for  luck  of 
moUturo  ut  tho  rootB,  K'""'  crona  should  hr  K^thorod. 
Slop  mul  rtKUliito  tho  ihootB,  hut  do  not  wxpoBO  tho  fruttB 
to  tho  dirtrt  rnys  of  tlio  B«n.  K.  liAUlilHM. 

h'ttiit  Di'partuunt,  Royal  tford<^»w,   WimUtor. 

KITOHKN  GARDKN. 
Onu'NS.-  It  would  1)0  ndvlsnhio  to  aol/.o  tho  Mrat  oppor- 
tuidty  whon  tho  urouud  iu  In  Rood  «irdor  and  bow  the 
Onions  that  aro  to  ho  for  oarly  ubo  next  yoar.  If  tho 
ground  was  propnrod  aa  roooniiuondoti  In  a  fornior  calou- 
diir.  tho  only  noocHHary  work  now  will  bo  lovollinK  mul 
nntkiuK  llrni  boforo  diawluK  out  tho  drills  U>  Inchos  apart 
and  1  Inoh  doop.  Ah  far  aa  poaslblo  lot  the  aurfaco  nuiuUl 
usod  for  oovorinn  tho  si't'd  bo  thio,  and  this  result  is  boat 
proourcd  by  drawing  tho  oarlh  into  tho  ilrllls  with  tho 
loot,  (tno  plan  Ih  to  apply  a  good  doso  of  Bottt  or  froBh 
llino  all  ovor  I  bo  Onion  plot,  and  this  ni-tn  both  as  manuro 
and  pnrillor.  Then  rako  ovor  tho  k'"""'"'  vorv  llKhtly  in 
adlrootUui  pariillol  with  tho  rows.  Much  raklnn  should 
bu  avoided,  as  It  tends  to  intiko  tho  surt'aco  hard  or  oakod, 
greatly  hindering  the  ytmng  (bdou  pbitits  from  getting 
throufib  the  soil,  (llant  Uoeea  Is  a  roniarkably  lino  variety 
for  Huwing  ut  this  tlino,  being  hardy  and  good  In  liavour, 
but  unfortunately  this  variety,  like  many  others,  bctlts  in 
■imio  Beasons,  and  it  Is  to  the  .season  we  must  look  for  tlie 
main  eauHo  uf  this.  Suttou's  rerfeetlon  is  another  good 
winter  thilon,  ludng  large,  Bhapoly,  yollow-aklnned,  of 
oxoelloui  (luallty  for  the  table,  aud  therefore  hound  to 
hooome  n  atandard  variety. 

(.'AUi.ii'i.oWKK  is  a  vegetable  most  of  us  like  to  have 
ready  for  u»e  as  early  In  the  season  as  possible.  Caull- 
llowors,  like  Oidons,  when  aubjeeted  to  sudden  chaiigoB  of 
weather,  bolt  badly  ;  then  spring-sown  plants  are  brmight 
into  ronulsltlun,  and.  as  a  rule,  those  prove  more  reliable. 
NotwithHlHudlng  this,  where  space  is  available  In  cold 
frames,  well  alroil  aud  eovored  aceortling  to  outside 
tomperatUTos,  young  t'aulllU>wor  plants  can  be  anccoas- 
fully  brought  thmugh  the  winter,  aud  with  congenial 
Bpiiiig  weather  ean  easily  be  made  ready  for  cutting. 
Karly  London  la  hardy,  of  faultless  iiuality,  and  always 
ready  for  cutting  at  an  oarly  date.  Sutton's  Magnum 
lUnuun  forms  a  good  suceosBor  to  Karty  London.  I  have 
not  sown  it  sutUoienlly  often  to  Cimeluaively  prove  Its 
merits  as  n  hardy  Vfirioty,  but  It  la  undoubtedly  an 
oxeeltont  t'aullllower  for  supplying  Ihio  heads  from  July 
onwards.  The  bonds  are  largo,  pure  white,  and  of  exeel- 
lent  llavtuir.  A  plot  of  ground  shiuild  tie  chosen  on  some 
sheltered  l)ordor  with  a  southern  aspect  on  which  to  sow 
ti»e  t'aulltlower  secil.  A  beil  is  preferable  to  sowing  the 
Boed  In  rows.  If  tho  seed  Is  not  sown  U*o  thickly  tho 
young  plants  can  bo  trunsferrtid  to  llteir  winter  quarters 
wiilumt  injury. 

t'Ki.KKY.— Continue  to  remove  the  buttora  leavoB  and 
suckers,  and  tie  up  young  plants  when  ready  for  earthing 
up,  as  recouimouded  In  a  former  enlenilar.  Put  mor« 
earth  to  tho  rows  of  (,'elery  that  were  prepared  for  soiling 
Biuue  time  ago.  It  la  most  Important  that  the  st>ll  be 
llnely  ttrokeu  up  early  In  the  day,  and  that  botti  soil  aiul 
Celery  plants  should  be  porfoctly  dry  when  the  additional 
soil  Is  placed  round  the  plants. 

Lkkks  planted  early  In  the  Boaai^n  must  he  freed  from 
woods  if  they  abound,  aud  have  their  surroundings  well 
stirred  with  the  Outch  hoe  previous  to  giving  them  a 
good  dose  of  liiinid  manure  when  the  gi-ound  Is  moist. 
'Ihose  in  trenches  will  also  be  greatly  l)enetited  l)y  a 
copious  supply  vt  some  stintulant.  Like  many  other  gross 
feeders,  they  succeed  best  If  given  a  change  of  food. 
Lliiuld  from  the  tank,  soot  water,  guano,  and  nitrate  o( 
soda  will  all  produce  gratifying  resutt-s  when  judlulously 
apulled.  J.  JKFKUKY. 

The  Oai'dfiix,  St.  Mary's  IsU*,  Kirkctiitbright. 


ROSK    (;ARI)KN. 

S  K  A  S  O  N  A  n  1.  M       N  O  T  K  S  . 

Pui'NiNd  KASTUKOuiNti  KosKs.  —  Thoso.  including  the 
Crimson  Rnmblor  aud  Its  progeny,  wlchuralana  Koses  of 
the  Dorothy  Perkins  family,  Evergreen  Roses  such  as 
KiHIclti^  IVrptHue,  and  Noisette  and  Tea  Roses  such  as 
Hove  d'Or  and  tllolre  do  Oijon,  may  now  be  pruned.  If 
this  Important  work  is  carried  out  now,  not  only  do  wo 
aid  tlie  thorough  ripening  of  the  remaining  growths,  but 
we  also  relieve  ourttelves  of  much  work  iu  the  Imsy  spring 
months.  Where  the  Kaaes  are  on  arches  or  pergvdas,  they 
should  be  l^kon  down  and  their  gn.>wths  well  spread  out 
upon  supnorts,  suuti  as  hunlles  or  any  temporary  article. 
Siuue  assistance  should  bo  acci>rtleil  the  operator,  the  one 
having  on  some  slout  gloves,  and  the  other  prepared  with 
knife,  secateurs,  and  pruning  saw.  1(  ganleners  fully 
realised  the  importance  of  this  summer  pruning  they 
would  make  special  elTort  to  carry  It  out.  So  much  ilopends 
on  age  and  variety  as  to  how  the  Uoae  should  be  pruned, 
hut,  as  a  general  rule,  ctil  away  all  wxhuI  more  than  throe 
years  old,  aud  preserve  all  (he  young  ntota  thai  spring 
frvim  near  the  base.  Siuuetimos  an  old  shoot  will  pn»duce 
a  strong,  vigonuts  young  cane  alH>ut  half-way  frotu  it» 
base,  anil.  If  this  8h<.H)t  Is  wanted,  by  all  means  retain  It, 
hut  If  there  are  several  others  equally  g».H>d  do  not  hesi- 
t«te  to  cut  out  the  t.dd  one,  as  more  will  soon  follow  from 
tho  base.  Spi-oad  i>ut  the  new  wood  as  the  plant  is  rolaid 
upon  the  arch  or  pillar  or  wall,  so  that  the  utmost  advan- 
tAge  may  be  taken  of  the  stin  and  air.  1  do  mtt  advise 
•liortening  the  young  growths  retained  ;  certainly  \n*t  at 


presotit.  Leave  them  to  grow  an  much  as  they  will,  fork 
up  soil  round  about  tho  plants,  aud  give  liberal  waterings 
oucv  a  week  If  the  weather  cont  innes  dry.  Thoso  Rum- 
blern,  and  especially  those  on  walla,  must  never  fool  the 
tu'od  of  molBturo  at  the  root.  After  pricking  up  the  soil 
give  a  mulching  of  short  manure  with  a  minimum  amount 
ot  straw  in  it.  Poat-inoSH  litter  Is  a  gt>od  mulching  article 
after  It  comes  from  the  stable.  1  thoroughly  bollevo  in  the 
virtue  of  bono-meul  ;  a  handful  or  »o  given  now  and  hoed 
In  will  act  marvelloualy  on  tho  plant  by  next  season.  A 
climbing  Ruao  Is  only  In  a  really  good  vigorous  condition 
when  It  Is  providing  for  the  future  In  the  shape  of  new 
wood  as  well  as  producing  blossom.  One  often  meets 
with  a  tine  old  plant  one  mass  of  bloom,  but  few  now 
shoots,  and  the  end  of  that  plant  Is  very  speedy.  It  would 
have  been  liottor  to  cut  out  several  of  the  shoots  before 
(lowering  time,  which  would  have  the  elt'ect  of  starting 
new  growths  from  the  base. 

(.'UTTINOS  OK  Tka  Rosks,  made  from  well  ripened  wood, 
may  be  Inserted  round  the  edges  of  r>lnch  pots,  ualng  a 
very  aantly  soil.  Stand  ihem  on  an  ash  base  in  a  cold  frame 
uiulor  a  tuirth  hod;{e  or  wall,  and  sprinkle  freiiuontly  tho 
Ilrat  few  days.  Keep  the  loaves  on,  but  romovo  those  at 
base  of  cutting.  If  possible  take  ott'  a  heel  with  the 
cutting.  Tho  best  wood  U  that  which  has  just  blossomed. 
In  wliich  the  eyes  aro  jnst  on  the  move  again.  After 
rooting,  whicli  will  be  In  about  six  weeks,  stand  tho  pots 
In  full  sun,  taking  care  they  dt)  not  suffer  frtun  drought. 

Pot  Rosics  Foil  Kakuy  Koiumnu  may  bo  still  ropt)tted  or 
top-dresBod.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  loam  to 
one  of  well  decayed  llrm  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure, and 
a  shovelful  or  two  of  sand  and  bone-meal  or  half-Inch  bones 
Ui  each  barrowful  of  soil  Stir  all  well  together,  and  keep 
in  a  dry  open  abed.  Rambler  Roses  for  tlowering  In  April 
and  May  should  still  be  repotted,  but  It  Is  not  well  to  give 
them  too  large  a  shift.  Pot  tlrmly,  and  stand  out  on  a  bed 
ot  atthea,  plungltig  tho  plants  a  little  on  the  sunny  side. 
Withhold  water  the  Ilrst  few  days.  All  pot  Roses  would 
bo  the  better  for  repotting  now  than  later  ;  they  have  a 
longer  period  wherein  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

RAMiti-KK  RosKS  IN  PoTS  are  uow  BO  much  In  request, 
and  one  Is  not  surprised  considering  how  elegant  they  are 
In  appearance.  Plants  should  be  secured  In  early  autumn, 
aa  tho  stocks  often  run  low  In  the  spring.  Plants  from 
the  open  ground  potted  oarly  In  October  may  bo  had  to 
bloom  In  March  and  April,  hut  this  I  shall  allude  to  before 
the  time  of  potting. 

Tka  Rosks  planted  by  greenhouse  walls  or  floors  are 
making  splendid  growths.  They  should  be  liberally 
watered  until  the  end  of  September.  After  this  water 
shtuild  be  withheld  and  every  effort  made  to  ripen  the 
wood  before  tho  coming  winter. 

I'oT  RosKw  of  the  thin  or  buttonhole  class  that  are 
Intended  to  flower  In  September  should  have  all  bloom- 
buds  pinched  olf  until  the  middle  of  September.  The 
buds  found  after  that  date  will  slowly  develop,  some 
opeidng  in  November  ami  others  in  December  if  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  greenhouse  with  the  slightest  warmth- 
just  enough  to  keep  them  moving.  Safrano,  Papa  Gontlcr, 
ijiioen  Mab,  0.  Nabonuand,  Mme.  Falcot,  Coralllna,  Ac, 
are  splendid  sorts  for  this  purpose.  P. 
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ASPARAGUS    CULTURE    IN 
SUMMER 

WHKN  the  season  for  cutting 
ceivses  many  beds  are  neglected, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
time  the  roots  require  extra 
food,  moisture,  aud  support. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  even 
in  ordinary  weather,  the  beds  require  food,  and 
though  moisture  may  be  provided  by  rainfall, 
the  plants  are  benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  a 
good  fertiliser.  As  is  well  known,  in  many 
gardens  large  quantities  of  manure  are  placed  on 
the  beds  in  the  late  autumn  at  a  season  the 
roots  are  almost  inactive.  The  roota  are  not 
always  able  to  take  the  food  supplied  them,  and 
without  top  growth  it  is  useless  to  feed.  I  am 
aware  it  enriches  the  soil  and  renders  it  in 
better  condition  to  support  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
given  as  soon  as  cutting  ceased,  and  in  the  case 
of  old  beds,  large  masses  of  manure  destroy  the 
roots  instead  of  assisting  them.  If  more  food 
wore  given  from  April  to  the  end  of  September 
much  Detter  results  would  be  obtained.  In  the 
case  of  worn-out  or  inip<.n-erished  beds,  no  matter 
how  much  food  is  given,  it  cannot  give  new  life 
if  there  is  no  root  action,  but  in  the  case  of 
healthy  plants,  food  given  during  the  growing 
season,  when  the  crowns  are  being  forme3,  gives 
the  help  required  and  builds  up  better  crowns. 
A  heavy  dressing  of  salt — say  iu  the  late  autumn 
(November) — does  more  harm  than  good.     The 


plants  certainly  require  a  certain  amount  of  salt, 
but  not  when  at  rest,  as,  given  then,  it  acts  the 
reverse  of  what  is  intended,  souring  the  soil  and 
keeping  the  roots  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  surrounding  ground.  I  prefer  giving  salt 
from  April  to  August,  not  later,  aud  even  then 
it  should  be  well  washed  down  to  the  roots. 
Another  point  often  lost  sight  of  is  the  state  of 
the  soil.  In  heavy  clay  soils  the  use  of  salt 
requires  more  care  and  should  not  be  applied 
earlier  than  May  or  later  than  August,  and  only 
in  moderate  ([uantities  in  showery  weather. 
Many  beds  will  have  had  little  moisture  since 
cutting  ceased,  and  these  are  the  beds  which  will 
feel  the  strain  next  season,  especially  in  light 
soils  resting  on  gravel.  In  many  gardens  the 
old  system  of  raised  beds  is  still  in  vogue,  and 
in  such  seasons  as  we  are  passing  through,  with 
prolonged  heat  and  drought,  these  beds  are  the 
tirst  to  suffer  and  the  most  dillioult  to  keep  moist. 
Heds,  or  what  should  more  properly  be  termed 
rows  of  plants  on  the  6at,  are  much  better  off  in 
such  seasons,  and  where  room  is  no  object,  S  feet 
between  the  plants  will  give  splendid  results. 
With  plants  grown  thus,  irrigation  can  be 
carried  out.  This  is,  I  consider,  the  best  means 
of  promoting  a  free,  strong  growth,  and  no  better 
use  can  be  made  of  liquid  manures  than  for  these 
plants.  Where  liquid  manure  cannot  be  given, 
such  fertilisers  as  fish  manure,  guano,  and  salt 
may  be  given  liberally  and  well  washed  in  Fish 
manure  is  one  of  the  best  fertilisers.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  this  food  may  be  used  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  soil.  I  would  advise  using 
it  twice  a  mouth,  in  preference  to  strong  doses 
with  long  intervals  between.  It  is  a  safe  manure 
when  ample  moisture  is  given,  (iuano  is  like- 
wise valuable,  but  though  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  tish  manure,  if  of  the  best  kind  it  need  be 
used  in  smaller  quantities.  There  are  other 
foods,  such  as  soot  and  other  rich  fertilisers,  that 
can  be  used  in  case  animal  manures  are  not  pro- 
curable. It  may  be  urged  that  Asparagus  is  a 
deep-rooting  plant,  and  not  readily  afVected  by 
drought.  It  certainly  roots  freely  if  well  sup- 
ported, but  if  neglected  its  roots  soon  decay.  In 
the  case  of  light  soils,  a  mulch  between  the  rows 
in  such  seasons  as  this  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  with  young  plants.  I  have  used 
strawy  litter  for  this  purpose,  and  it  retains 
moisture.  Young  plants  in  a  richly-made  bed 
are  not  in  need  of  liquid  like  older  ones,  but  they 
require  more  frequent  supplies  of  water.  Muon 
may  be  done  to  support  new  growths  at  this 
season,  as  if  twisted  aoout  by  winds  they  cease 
to  form  the  shoots  or  crowns  tor  next  season,  so 
that  it  is  well  to  preserve  growths  till  they 
change  colour.  Any  protection  most  handy  may 
be  employed,  such  as  stakes  and  twine,  or  bushes 
thrust  into  the  soil.  G. 


POTATOES. 

The  recent  great  heat  greatly  helped  to  cause 
the  soil  to  dry  and  tops  of  Potatoes  to  flag.  But 
the  trouble  has  been  most  evident  on  shallow- 
worked  soils,  however  strong  may  have  been  the 
growths  up  to  a  certain  time.  Potatoes  soon 
show  the  eU'ects  of  limited  root  area  in  the  heat, 
while  those  on  deep- worked  soils  by  their  vigorous 
freshness  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
value  of  deep  working.  A  cheek  in  growth  such 
as  heat  and  shallow-worked  soils  commonly  pro- 
duce not  only  materially  affects  the  swelling  of 
the  tubers,  but,  worse  still,  it  tends  to  super- 
tuberation  when  rain  does  come.  Potatoes  also 
suffer  materially  from  too  close  planting  in  the 
heat,  as  then  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  too  rapidly 
exhausted.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice 
of  moulding  up  the  plants — although  it  seems  to 
be  an  indispeuBable  practice — does  not  greatly 
conduce  to  quick  exhaustion  of  moisture.  The 
moulding  up  necessarily  exposes  to  the  sun  and 
wind  a  greater  area  of  surface  of  soil  than  would 
be  the  case  were  there  no  ridging  and  the  soil 
freely  surface-hoed  through  the  summer,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  the  tops  would  permit,  to  keep  a 
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loose  muloh  of  soil,  ae  that  is  found  in  all  oaaea 
to  be  the  beet  check  on  evaporation.  Once  Pota- 
toes are  moulded  up,  even  if  a  heavy  rain  should 
smooth  off  and  harden  or  close  up  the  surface, 
after  hoeing  is  not  possible.  While  moulding  up 
aeems  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  practice, 
there  is  yet  ample  reason  why,  with  late  varieties 
at  least,  earthing  and  non-earthing  in  their  effects 
on  crop  production  and  presence  or  absence  of 
disease  in  the  tubers  should  be  well  tested. 
Potato  growers  must  now  look  out  for  the 
presence  of  the  black  spot  or  disease  in  the  tops 
at  any  moment.  The  dewy  vapour  generated 
after  great  heat  by  thunder  or  rainstorms  is  a 
grave  factor  in  the  promotion  of  fungoid  spore 
growth  in  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  at  once  resorted 
to.  A.  D. 


TO 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THB  OARDBN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
ossistaTice,  no  matter  what  the  braTwh  0/ gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  objeot  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Ajiswers  to  Correspondents"  oolumn.  All  eom/munioa- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb 
Garden,  so,  TaoiMock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishhr.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  a/ny 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Le£ra.l  Points.— We  are  prepared  to  aiiswer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  fownd  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Poiiits." 


Diseased  Tomatoes  (Rema). — Your  Tomatoes, 
sample  fruits  of  which  are  sent,  show  what  is 
commonly  known  as  black  spot  in  a  very  bad 
form.  This  disease,  which  is  a  fungoid  one,  is 
all  too  common,  especially  with  fruits  rather  low 
down,  where  the  air  of  the  house  is  naturally  most 
damp  and  there  is  little  circulation.  The  disease 
originates  in  the  flowers,  and  although  we  have 
seen  it  attributed  to  imperfect  fertilisation,  we 
must   hold   to  the    belief   that  such   suggestion 


is  wide  of  the  mark,  and  that  it  is  due  to 
excessive  moisture  and  imperfect  ventilation. 
Black  spot  is  rarely  seen  on  Tomatoes  grown  up 
close  under  the  roof  of  a  house  where  they  get 
plenty  of  air.  As  a  rule  Tomato  plants  are  too 
freely  watered  at  the  first.  Really,  as  a  dry 
climate  plant,  they  should  be  watered  sparingly 
until  the  border  or  pots  have  been  filled  with 
roots  and  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing.  You 
must  gather  and  destroy  every  fruit  that  is 
diseased,  keep  the  house  dry,  and  admit  all  the 
air  you  can.  Later  fruits  will  no  doubt  be  quite 
healthy. 

Scalded  Grapes  (J.  E.  B.). — The  very  unripe 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  sent  indicates 
a  bad  case  of  soald.  This  is  what  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  the  great  authority  on  Grapes,  says 
on  scalding  in  his  book  of  the  Vine :  "  It 
generally  occurs  when  the  berries  are  about  half- 
grown.  Sometimes  but  a  few  here  and  there  are 
afTected,  but  frequently  the  entire  side  of  the 
bunch  is  damaged  (in  your  case  the  entire  bunch 
is),  and  we  have  seen  cases  of  nearly  the  entire 
crop  being  lost,  the  berries  being  completely 
destroyed,  as  if  scalded  or  parboiled."  That  is 
exactly  the  condition  of  yours.  He  goes  on  to 
say:  "  This  is  caused  through  late  or  imperfect 
ventilation  on  some  bright  sunny  morning  whilst 
the  berries  are  saturated  with  moisture."  Your 
injured  bunches  being  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  the  early  sun-heat  is  greatest,  suffered 
most.  Evidently  you  should  have  allowed  much 
more  of  top  ventilation  to  be  on  during  the  night 
to  allow  condensed  moisture  to  escape,  and  thus 
keep  the  berries  drier.  That  matter  must  still 
be  attended  to. 

SwKKT  Pea  Bdds  Falling  (O.  0.  Hind).— 
Unless  Sweet  Peas  are  treated  carefully,  especially 
after  the  first  flush  of  flowers  is  over,  the  bottom 
leaves  are  very  liable  to  turn  yellow,  and  the 
second  crop  of  flower-buds  to  fall  off.  An  over- 
dose of  chemical  manure,  such  as  guano,  will 
cause  the  leaves  and  buds  to  turn  yellow.  If  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  or 
if  the  seed-pods  are  not  removed  as  fast  as  they 
form,  the  same  effect  will  follow.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  (nor,  of 
course,  must  the  soil  be  saturated,  or  the  same 
evil  would  result),  and  to  cut  off  all  seed-pods  as 
soon  as  they  form.  If  the  seeds  are  allowed  to 
develop  and  ripen  a  severe  strain  is  put  upon  the 
plant's  resources,  and  further  flowering  is  effectu- 
ally put  a  stop  to. 


Fasciated  Dahlia  (7''.  W.). — There  is  nothing 
at  all  remarkable  in  your  twin-flowered  Dahlia. 
It  is  a  mere  case  of  fasciation,  or  two  flowers 
blended  into  one.  We  have  often  met  with  this 
blending  in  Dahlias  and  in  many  other  flowers. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  causes  which 
lead  to  this  fasciation,  but  cultivated  plants  are 
necessarily  more  subject  to  diverse  variations  in 
growth  than  are  natural  or  wild-grown  plants. 
Very  likely  in  the  formation  of  the  flower-stems 
there  is  some  sappy  matter  existent  which  occa- 
sionally causes  two  stems  in  the  process  of 
development  to  adhere  or  grow  together.  We 
have  seen  ordinary  round  stems  of  some  plants 
flatten  out  1  inch  or  more  broad  in  cases  of 
fasciation.  When  Foxgloves  produce  on  the 
points  of  the  flower-spikes  very  large  cup-shaped 
flowers  rather  than  those  of  ordinary  long  forms, 
it  shows  that  several  flowers  have  coagulated  or 
become  fasciated. 

About  a  Tennis  Court  (S.  M.  W.). — A  f un- 
sized tennis  court  should  be  of  the  following  size  : 
7S  feel  long  by  36  feet  wide,  with  at  least  9  feet 
extra  at  each  end  for  freedom  of  play.  No  extra 
space  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  sides,  although 
a  few  feet  would  be  an  advantage.  A  single 
court  should  be  78  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide. 
The  quantity  of  turf  necessary  to  cover  this  space 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  measuring  on  the 
spot.  If  turf  of  good  quality  is  available,  it 
should  be  laid  down  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, so  that  it  may  have  a  chance  of 
striking  roots  into  the  soil  and  establishing  itself 
before  winter.  A  court  laid  down  at  this  time 
and  well  looked  after  next  spring  and  early 
summer  in  the  way  of  mowing  and  rolling  should 
be  available  for  play  next  summer.  If  turf  is 
not  available,  lawn  seed  could  be  sown  at  the 
time  above  stated,  or  at  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  next  year,  at  the  rate  of 
4  bubhels  to  the  acre.  This  would  form  splendid 
turf  in  liiLe,  but  would  not  be  available  for  play 
next  year.  There  should  be  at  least  9  inches  or 
1  foot  of  well-cultivated  soil  for  the  turf  to  rest 
on,  or  the  lawn  would  dry  up  and  burn  in  hot 
weather.  Should  the  soil  be  poor,  a  liberal 
addition  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  dug  in. 
The  ground  after  digging  should  be  made  firm 
and  perfectly  level  before  the  turf  is  laid  or  the 
seeds  sown.  As  regards  drainage,  this  must  be 
effectively  secured,  or  the  lawn  will  prove  a 
failure.  You  do  not  give  the  conformation  of 
your  ground,  which  you  say  rests  on  rock. 
Usually  land  resting  on  this  basis  is  naturallyj 
well  drained.     If  not  in  your  case,  grooves  must' 
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be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  carry 
away  water  to  the  lowest  aide.  Pipes  could  not 
very  well  be  laid  in  such  a  position,  and  these 
grooves  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well, 
especially  if  filled  with  loose  stones  to  prevent 
clogging  by  soil  filling  them  up.  As  regards  the 
best  subject  to  plant  to  form  a  hedge,  a  good 
rule  to  go  by  is  to  plant  whatever  succeeds  best 
in  the  neighbourhood  you  live,  whether  Quick 
(Thorn),  Privet  (golden  or  green).  Yew,  Holly, 
or  Beech.  For  the  hedge  to  be  effective  against 
rabbits  a  double  row  should  be  planted  close 
together,  angling  the  plants  thus  *  *  *  »  * 
not  planting  on«  opposite  the  other.  In  order 
for  the  fence  to  have  a  permanent,  dense,  and 
thick  bottom  it  should  be  cut  down  low  the  first 
year  after  planting,  so  that  a  good  crop  of  young 
branches  may  issue  from  the  stem  quite  close  to 
the  ground.  Rabbit-proof  wire-netting  should 
be  fixed  round  the  lawn  until  the  hedge  has 
grown  suBBciently  high  and  dense  enough  to  be 
rabbit-proof  in  itself. 

A  PLAonE  or  Earwigs  (/.  E.  ^.).— The 
placing  of  small  pots  on  stakes  used  to  support 
Dahlias  and  other  plants  supported  in  that  way, 
and  which  are  infested  by  earwigs,  as  traps  to 
catch  the  insects  is  very  good  practice,  so  far  as 
those  particular  plants  are  concerned,  but  has 
little  value  so  far  as  a  garden  generally  is  con- 
cerned. Each  pot  should  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  moss  in  which  the  earwigs  may  hide 
in  the  daytime.  Generally  the  best  ordinary 
traps  are  the  placing  of  ordinary  tiles  here  and 
there  in  pairs  one  on  the  other  and  lifting  both 
and  holding  them  over  a  tub  of  water  into  which 
the  insects  may  fall.  Pairs  of  slates  kept  apart 
the  thickness  of  a  pennypiece  by  thin  strips  of 
wood  are  similarly  useful.  Very  good  traps  are 
also  made  by  laving  about  freely  hollow  pieces  of 
Broad  Bean,  Sunflower,  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
Elder,  or  Bamboo  stems  some  10  inches  long,  and 
each  morning  collecting  them  or  holding  them 
endwise  over  a  pail  of  water  and  forcing  into  it 
any  insects  that  may  have  hidden  in  these  traps 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA    AND     ViOLET     (Mrs.     C). — In 

each  we  should  regard  the  failure  as  due  to  some 
fungoid  attack,  but  in  the  somewhat  shrivelled 
condition  in  which  the  examples  reached  us  we 
were  unable  to  decide.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
named  the  attack  is  usually  near  the  soil,  and 
the  best  preventive  we  know  is  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sulphur  in  nearly  equal  parts,  the  lime  pre- 
ponderating, dusting  the  mixture  into  the  plant 
in  the  evening.  There  is  no  sign  of  red  spider  or 
its  attacks  on  the  Violet  leaves  sent,  and  the 
large,  semi-transparent  spots  may  be  due  to  sun 
scorching  or  an  attack  of  some  fungus.  For  the 
present,  mix  a  little  common  sulphur  to  a  paste- 
like consistency,  then  add  more  water  and  stir 
well  before  syringing  the  plants,  giving  them  a 
thorough  wetting.  If  you  have  many  plants 
affected,  employ  a  large  breakfast  cup  full  of 
sulphur,  and  having  made  this  into  a  thick  paste, 
add  water  to  the  extent  of  2j  gallons  or  3  gallons. 
Soft  water  is  best,  and  soft  soap,  first  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
Both  groups  may  be  syringed  with  the  solution. 

Grapes  Shanking  (Grape).  — You  might 
possibly  do  good  by  removing  some  of  the  worst 
bunches  now.  This  would  certainly  help  the 
others  to  develop  and  allow  them  to  ripen  better. 
Give  the  vines  manure  water  occasionally,  it  will 
help  ihem  to  bear  the  heavy  strain  which  a 
large  crop  places  upon  them.  In  the  autumn 
you  should  turn  your  attention  to  the  border,  for 
the  shankicg  is  undoubtedly  due  to  bad  root 
action.  Remove  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil  by 
forking  it  away  from  the  roots  into  a  trench  dug 
some  6  feet  or  7  feet  from  the  stem.  Carefully 
preserve  all  the  fibrous  roots  you  come  across, 
and  cut  back  any  thick  gross  ones,  or  any  that 
have  gone  down  into  the  subsoil.  You  will  pro- 
bably find  some  of  the  latter,  for  shanking  often 
results  from  the  roots  having  got  into  the  subsoil. 
Replace  the  old  soil  with  new,  and  lay  the  roots 
carefully  in  layers  nearer  the  surface.     Make  the 


soil  firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  turfy  loam,  with  which  some  old  mortar 
rubble  and  half-inch  bones  are  mixed.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  put  fresh  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  border.  If  the  drainage  is  not  efficient  it 
is  most  important  that  it  should  be  made  so. 

Mignonette  Dying  (O.  P.). — The  Mignonette 
plants  enclosed  appear  to  be  simply  starved  to 
death ;  in  fact,  we  never  saw  worse  samples. 
They  seem  to  have  been  grown  in  very  poor  light 
soil,  whereas  the  Mignonette  needs  a  soil  of  at 
least  moderate  consistency.  There  may  be  other 
local  matters  to  account  for  your  want  of  success, 
but  the  only  verdict  we  can  return  is  died  of 
starvation.  Were  not  the  plants  too  far  gone 
before  they  were  watered  ? 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse  (W.  R.  H.). — 
For  the  heating  of  a  small  greenhouse  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  the  Loughborough  Boiler, 
of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  The  Garden.  It  is  easily 
fixed,  very  economical  of  fuel,  and  does  not 
require  much  attention.  There  are  also  many 
forms  of  hygienic  heaters  in  which  either  oil  or 
gas  is  employed  to  heat  the  water,  and  if  care- 
fully attended  to  there  is  scarcely  any  smell. 
Several  firms  make  a  speciality  of  these,  which 
to  the  amateur  are  very  useful.  They  are  made 
in  many  different  sizes.  These  last  do  not 
necessitate  any  interference  with  the  structure, 
and  the  trouble  of  stoking  is  also  avoided. 

Scalded  Tomatoes  (IF.  F.  F.). — We  attribute 
the  peculiar  colouring  seen  on  your  Tomato  fruits, 
samples  of  which  you  send,  to  scalding  through 
exposure  to  hot  sunshine  whilst  the  fruits  were 
moist  with  condensed  vapour.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  watering,  or  in  any  case  damping, 
the  house  has  been  done  too  liberally,  with  the 
result  that,  the  house  being  close  shut  at  night, 
a  good  deal  of  moisture  was  generated,  and  had 
not  dried  away  before  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
were  centred  on  the  fruits  and  burnt  or 
scalded  them.  It  so  commonly  happens  that 
Tomato  houses  are  kept  closed  in  the  morning 
until  the  sun  has  greatly  heated  them,  then  air 
is  freely  given.  To  save  the  fruits  from  scald 
during  hot  weather  ventilation  should  be  given 
some  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  Having  regard 
to  the  great  heat  which  recently  prevailed,  it  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  if  fruits  in  other  houses 
should  have  been  burnt  or  scorched  as  your's 
have  been. 

Begonias  Diseased  (Salopian). — YourBegonias 
are  attacked  by  some  small  worms  nearly  allied 
to  the  common  earthworms,  but  they  belong  to 
a  different  family,  the  Enchytraeidie.  They  have 
no  English  name.  These  little  worms  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  form  resemble 
miniature  earthworms,  but  they  are  quite  white. 
They  may  be  killed  by  soaking  the  soil  with 
lime  water  (water  in  which  freshly-burnt  lime 
has  been  dissolved  until  it  will  contain  no  more). 
I  should  burn  any  infested  plants  and  the  soil 
they  were  growing  in,  and  be  very  careful  that 
the  pots  are  properly  cleaned  before  they  are 
used  again.  You  should  also  take  care  that  none 
of  the  infected  soil  gets  on  to  the  potting  bench, 
or  other  plants  may  be  contaminated.  These 
worms  are  as  far  as  I  know  by  no  means  par- 
ticular as  to  what  plants  they  attack.  I  never 
saw  them  in  such  numbers  before  as  they  were  in 
[he  roots  and  soil  you  sent. — G.  S.  S. 

Moving  Plants  from  One  Garden  to 
Another  in  August  (Journalist). — We  should 
advise  you  to  defer  shifting  any  of  your  plants 
until  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October.  The  sun  has  such  power  now  that  they 
would  be  burnt  up  before  they  could  take  root  in 
the  new  soil,  especially  as  they  have  been  lifted 
from  clay  soil.  This  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Strawberries.  With  regard  to  the  Carnations, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  layer  them  at  once,  and 
if  the  work  is  well  done  they  will  form  good  roots 
without  any  further  attention.  This  will  be 
much  better  than  lifting  the  plants  later  on,  as 


old  Carnation  plants  do  not  move  well.  We 
would  not  advise  you  to  invest  in  any  plants  now 
with  the  view  of  affording  a  show  during  August 
and  September.  Whatever  you  bought  would 
have  to  be  in  pots,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  are 
expensive.  It  sometimes  happens  that  nursery- 
men have  a  stock  of  budding  plants  in  pots  left 
on  their  hands,  and  are  glad  to  get  a  market  for 
them  at  any  price,  and  such  may  be  the  case  near 
your  new  home.  Such  plants  as  Geraniums, 
Begonias,  Marguerites  (white andyellow), autumn 
blooming  Chrysanthemums,  Lobelias,  and  Helio- 
tropes, these  and  others  if  planted  thickly  would 
make  a  pleasing  show  at  once,  and  continue  to  do 
so  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Most  of  the  following 
plants,  if  sown  at  once  on  a  warm  border,  would 
flower  next  spring  or  summer  :  Aquilegias,  white 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Larkspurs,  Candytuft, 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  Clarkia,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Antirrhinums,  Auriculas,  Campanulas  in  variety, 
Canterbury  Belle,  Digitalis  (Foxglove),  Gail- 
lardias.  Hibiscus,  Honesty,  Mimulus,  Pinks, 
Violas,  Delphiniums,  Fraxinella  (Burning  Bush), 
Pansies,  Love-in-a-Mist,  Musk,  Iceland  Poppies 
and  others,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Godetias,  Daisies, 
Lupins,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Linum  peadula  and 
compacta. 

Protecting  Mariposa  Tulips  (Chid).  —  A 
description  of  the  soil  in  which  the  Mariposa 
Tulips  are  growing  would  have  helped  us  to 
answer  your  question  as  to  whether  they  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  and  trusted  to  reappear  next 
year.  If  the  soil  is  gritty  and  well  drained,  they 
may  remain  undisturbed,  giving  them  a  covering 
of  ashes  2  inches  thick  should  frosts  threaten 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
inclined  to  hold  moisture,  take  the  bulbs  up  in  a 
few  weeks  time,  stratify  them  in  dry  sand  in  a 
pot,  and  plant  again  in  November.  Now  that 
the  soil  is  dry  you  could  easily  keep  it  so  by 
placing  a  hand-light,  a  few  slates,  or  any  con- 
venient covering  that  may  be  at  hand  over  the 
site  till  they  start  to  grow  again.  Generally,  it 
is  better  to  leave  them  than  to  lift  them  for 
storage,  providing  you  can  ensure  them  resting 
quietly. 

Potato  for  Name  (Nutley). — We  regret  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  an  exact  name  to  your 
Potato,  sample  of  which  is  to  hand.  The  tubers 
lack  individuality,  and  resemble  those,  at  their 
present  stage  of  growth,  of  a  score  of  other  first 
or  second  early  varieties.  The  local  name  by 
which  it  is  known,  Ferretters,  gives  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  real  name.  Roughly,  as  seen  at 
present,  the  tubers  resemble  thoseof  White  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Puritan,  Ninety-fold,  or  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  as  of  others.  You  may,  if  you  will, 
send  tubers  next  winter  to  S.  T.  Wright,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  Surrey, 
where  with  other  varieties  they  could  be  grown, 
and,  no  doubt,  identified,  especially  if  you  state 
that  you  want  the  name,  and  that  the  variety  is 
fairly  early.  In  the  growing  stage  varieties  of 
Potatoes  can  often  be  more  correctly  determined 
by  their  tops  than  by  their  tubers. 

Selection  of  Roses  (J.  C). — We  are  glad  to 
receive  your  appreciative  note.  You  appear  to 
have  a  good  collection  of  Roses,  and  we  cannot 
well  improve  on  the  proposed  additions  excepting 
in  one  or  two  cases.  Dupuy  Jamain  is  good,  so 
also  is  Fisher  Holmes,  but  we  think  you  would 
find  Duke  of  Wellington  more  serviceable. 
General  Jacqueminot  is  grand,  only  you  should 
procure  its  own  roots,  not  budded.  Reynolds 
Hole  is  very  uncertain,  and  not  worth  growing. 
Charles  Lefebvre  is  far  more  reliable.  Mildred 
Grant  is  an  exhibitor's  Rose,  magnificent  in 
yearling  plants,  but  rarely  good  for  the  second 
season.  Pharisaer  or  Prince  de  Bulgarie  or  Mme. 
Ed.  Metz  would  be  much  superior.  Frau  Karl 
Drusohki  cannot  be  excelled,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan  is  rarely  seen  so  good  now  as  it  used  to 
be.  We  prefer  Abel  Carri^re  or  Jubilee,  both 
these  being  splendid  blackish  Roses.  Gustave 
Regis   is   most  lovely,   and   Clio   and  Duke  of 
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Edinburgh  indie  pens  able,  making  fine  large 
heads,  but  you  must  di-bud  Clio  rather  heavily. 
For  climbers  W.  A.  Richardson  is  first  rate, 
growing  best  on  a  west  wall.  L'Ideal  is  charming, 
but  somewhat  tender.  We  would  suggest  Dr. 
Rouges  instead.  Additional  varieties  to  make 
a  dozen  bu-ihefl  from  your  suburban  garden  would 
be:  Alfred  Colomb.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Mme.  H>ste,  Louis  Van  Houtre,  Mme.  Lambard, 
and  Mtne.  Antonie  Mari.  Perhaps  the  moat 
serviceable  golden  Rose  is  Mme.  Ravary.  Its 
buds  are  a  rich  deep  yellow,  but  the  open  flowers 
somewhat  pale.  We  are  still  looking  for  a  good 
hardy  yellow.  Josephine  Bernacchi,  Mme. 
Charles  Monnier,  and  Le  Progres  are  excellent, 
and  worth  growing  as  yellow  Roses. 

The  Value  of  Kohl  Rabi  (D.  M,  i?., 
Bournemouth). — The  green  leaves  of  Kohl  Rabi 
Oin  be  cooked,  but  they  do  not  compare  with 
Turnips  in  a  young  state,  being  of  a  coarse  and 
drier  nature.  We  do  not  advise  their  use  as  a 
vegetable,  as  the  others  named  are  preferable. 

Names  of  Plants— 3fm  Marshall.~\.  Spirjea  cano3- 

cens  ;  2,  Cratte^ua  Pyracaniha  (the  Fire  Thorn). A.  C  — 

Nephrofliiim  Jepidum.  better  known  as  Lastrea  lepidum. 

R.  Ploirvr.—l,   Veronica  longifolia  ;    2,   Eupatorium 

asferatoides  ;  3,  Colutea  arborescens. Veld. — 1,  Nepeta 

MuBsini  ;  2,  Linum  catbarticum  ;  3,  Mentha  arvensis  ;  4, 
Eupaturium    cannabinutn  ;    5,    Naa'nrtinm    palustre ;    6, 

Chenopodium  atbura  var.  viride. fl ft ctf/aii.— Campanula 

lactiflora. W,  A.  W.—The  shrub  is  Cornua  sanguinea, 

and  the  Pink,  Dianthus  deltoides. Eippea.—CeutaMTe& 

macrocephala. A.  D. — 1,  Origanum  hybridum  ;  2,  Santo- 

lina  ChamaecypariaBua  ;   3,  Gaateria  verrucnaa  ;  4,  Helxine 

Solierulii ;  5,  Ruellla  Portellse W.  Rtddell.—Aa  far  as 

one  can  say  without  flowers,  the  specimen  is  Hjppricura 

hookerianum,  also  known  as  H.  obloniiifulium. T.  W,  S 

— The  yellow  Rose  we  believe  to  be  Francois  Foucard,  one 
of  the  hybrid  wichuraiana  ;  and  the  white  one  we  cannot 
identify.    Could  you  send  us  a  longer  piece  of  the  growth, 

and  say  whether  It  is  a  climber  or  dwaif? E.  6'.— The 

Old  Clove  Carnation.  It  is  probably  dying  out,  as  there 
are  so  many  tine  border  varieties  now  which  do  not  burst, 
as  the  Old  Clove  does.    We  have,  however,  a  lingering  love 

for  thi- fine  Carnation. Tii&ie.— Thunbergia  alata. 

A,  J.  I.  C. — A  single  flower  of  a  Clematis  which  is  either 
white  or  whitish,  for  it  is  much  faded.  Without  even  a 
leaf  or  any  description  we  cannot  name  it. 

Short  Replies.— iJeatfer.— We  should  recommend  you 
to  get  a  small  book,  published  by  Macmillaa  and  Co., 
entitled  "The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden."  by  H.  H. 
Cousins.  The  price,  we  think,  is  Is.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  on  the  composition  and 
value  of  various  manures  and  soils,  and  chapters  on  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides. 


SOCIETIES. 


LEGAL    POINTS. 

Trespass  by  Fowls  —Referring  to  a  reply 
which  we  published  in  The  Garden  on  the 
12Dh  inst. ,  a  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  found  a  small  pugnacious  terrier  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  remedy.  After  two  or  three  of  the 
offendiog  fowls  had  been  killed,  the  owner  was 
very  careful  to  prevent  the  remainder  from 
trespassing.  We  are  much  obliged  for  this  able 
suggestion.  It  would  be  well  for  the  sufferer  to 
fix  a  placard  on  his  fence  with  the  inscription  : 
"Notice  to  fowl  owners.  Beware.  There  is  a 
dog  in  this  garden  who  is  very  fond  of  fowls. 
By  order." 

Inspection  of  Title  Deeds,  Transfer,  and 
Mortgage  {B.  W.,  Surssex). — A  mortgagor  is 
entitled  to  inspect  the  title  deeds  in  the 
mortgagee's  possession  and  to  make  copies  and 
extracts  therefrom,  but  he  must  pay  the  mortga 
gee's  costs.  A  mortgagee  must,  if  required,  upon 
payment  of  the  amount  secured,  transfer  the 
mortgage  to  any  person  nominated  by  the 
mortgagor.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  stipula- 
tion a  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  six  months' 
interest  in  lieu  of  notice,  but  in  most  cases 
mortgagees  will  accept  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  bank  interest  at  the  current  rate 
and  the  amount  of  the  interest  payable  under  the 
mortgage  for  the  six  months.  Property  may  be 
bought  and  sold  subject  to  a  mortgage,  but  where 
a  person  purchases  property  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage, he  makes  himself,  in  the  absence  of  a 
stipulation  to  the  contrary,  liable  to  indemnify 
the  mortgagor  against  the  payment  of  the  amount 
secured. 


MIDLAND  carnation  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Edgaston  Bjtanicil  Gardens  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  2ud  and  3rd  inst.  This  was  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  Carnations  ever  held,  it  being  unanimously 
acknowledged  that  the  blooms  were  some  of  the  best  that 
had  ever  been  staged.  The  competition,  especially  in  the 
twelves,  was  exceeding  keen,  the  judges  having  the 
greatest  difiicalty  in  separating  the  first  two  stands.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  large  support  extended 
to  the  undressed  bloom  classes,  the  dtfieience  in  these 
being  very  marked  over  the  flowers  staged  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  exhibition  was  a  new 
light  red  edged  while  ground  Picotee,  Miss  Evelyn  Cart- 
wright,  which  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  finest 
bl<>om  in  the  exhibition,  and  without  doubt  the  best  white 
ground  Picotee  ever  raised  ;  it  was  awarded  first  and  second 
in  its  class  and  premier  bloom,  also  first-class  certificate. 
Cassandra,  a  purple  self,  was  also  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Both  of  these  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr,  R.  C. 
Cartwright  of  King's  Norton. 

In  the  class  fur  twelve  selfs  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  was  first 
with  excellent  blooms,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  second 
(only  losing  in  point  of  colouring),  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
third. 

Six  selfs  :  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones ;  second,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Spittle  ;  third,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

Twelve  yellow  g'ound  Picotees  :  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones; 
second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 
It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  on  these  three  stands 
were  some  of  the  finest  yelluw  ground  Picotees  that  have 
ever  been  exhibited. 

Six  yellow  ground  Picotees :  First,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow ; 
second,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  ;  third,  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz. 

Twelve  fancies  :  First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  with  magni- 
ficent blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  with  flowers 
only  slightly  inferior  ;  third,  Mr.  0.  F.  Thurstan,  losing  in 
brilliancy  of  colour. 

Six  fancies  :  First,  Mr.  G.  F.  Spittle,  with  clean  bright 
blooms ;  second,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  W. 
G  jodfellow. 

Twelve  white  ground  Picotees  ;  This  class  again  brought 
forth  very  keen  competition,  the  first  three  stands  being 
almost  equal  in  point  of  merit.  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  ; 
second,  Mr.  R  C.  Cartwright ;  third,  Mr  C.  F.  Thurstan. 

Six  white  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow ; 
second,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  GottwaUz  ;  third,  Mr.  C,  J.  White. 

Twelve  hizarres  and  flakes.  Here  again  competition  was 
exceedingly  keen.  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  with  beautiful 
blooms,  especially  Master  Fred  and  Gordon  Lewis  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  C  Cartwright,  losing  to  the  winner  by  deficiency  of 
bizarrea  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herhert. 

Six  bizarres  or  fiakes  :  First,  Mr.  E.  C.  Eossiter  ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Chatwln. 

The  principal  winners  in  the  single  bloom  classes  were 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Parton,  R.  C.  Cartwright,  A.  R.  Brown,  and 
the  Rt)V.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

The  flowers  shown  without  cards  made  a  magnificent 
display.  For  twelve  selfs  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  first, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  second,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third. 

Six  selfs  ;  First,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Skeels. 

Twelve  fancies :  First,  Mr,  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton. 

Six  fancies  :  First,  Mr.  C.  Chatwin  ;  second*  Mr.  W.  H. 
Twist;  third,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gittwaltz. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  selfs,  yellows,  or  fancies, 
shown  in  threes.  This  class  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
(exhibition,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  the 
judges  decided  to  award  equal  firsts  to  Messrs.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright and  W.  H.  Parton ;  third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert. 

In  the  class  for  three  flowers  of  one  colour,  shown  in 
vaaes,  the  principal  winners  were  Messrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
W.  H.  Parton,  and  W.  H.  Twist. 

The  amateur  classes  for  those  not  growing  more  than 
300  plants,  and  not  employing  a  gardener  regularly,  were  a 
distinct  improvement  on  previous  years,  the  principal 
prize  winners  being  Messrs.  J.  D.  Williams,  E.  J.  Price, 
J.  Farmer,  and  J.  W.  Mitchell. 

The  premier  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Bizarre, 
Master  Fred ;  flake,  Gordon  Lewis ;  heavy  edged  white 
ground  Picotee,  Mrs.  Openshaw ;  self,  W.  H.  Parton 
(these  flowers  were  all  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton) ; 
light  edged  white  ground  Picotee,  Miss  Evelyn  C  irtwright ; 
fancy,  Mr.  Ivo  Sebright  (both  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright) ;  heavy  edged  yellow  ground  Picotee,  Peri  (shown 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones);  light  edged  yellow  ground  Picotee, 
Mrs.  Walter  Heriot  (shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan). 

The  medals  awarded  by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Parton,  R.  C.  Cartwright,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

In  the  class  for  bouquets  of  Carnations  Meaers.  Felton 
and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London,  gained  the  first  prize 
with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  two  shades  of  soft  blush, 
as  Enchantress  and  Fair  Maid.  Three  other  examples 
were  shown,  to  which  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes 
were  awarded. 

Sprays  of  Carnations  were  numerous,  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Parton  succeeded  in  gaining  first  prize  for  prettily-arranged 
flowers  of  yellow  Carnation. 

In  the  class  for  three  buttonholes  of  Carnation  flowers 
Mr.  W.  L.  Deedman  succeeded  in  securing  first  prize. 

Sweet  Peas. 
These  were  hardly  so  numerous  as  in  former  years,  but 
were  very  distinct,  bright,  and  the  colours  well  chosen, 


no  striped  varieties  being  seen  anywhere,  all  selfs  or 
shaded  flowers  of  the  purest  shades.  Prizes  offered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

Floral  arrangements  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  Sydenham 
Rustic  Table  Stands :  First,  Mr.  Jones,  Ruabon,  fine 
flowers,  clear,  soft  colours,  and  well  arranged. 

Twelve  distinct  vatieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  bunches  not 
less  than  forty  or  more  than  fifty  stems  in  each,  in 
separate  vases,  with  any  foliage,  Grasses,  &c. :  First,  Mr. 
Jones,  Ruabon,  with  a  beautifully  arranged  lot  in  clear, 
bright  colours  and  fine  flowers;  second,  Mr.  A.  G.  Holford, 
OtQuy  Hay,  Eccleshalt,  with  good  flowers  and  good  colours ; 
third,  Mr.  E.  Deakins,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Sydenham  showed  an  excellent  collection  (not  for 
competition). 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

The  exhibition  hall  and  corridor  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  varied  collections  of  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
and  the  society  recognises  the  efforts  of  good  exhibitors  by 
awarding  medals  according  to  merit. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Ci>.,The  Nurseries,  Solihull,  occupied 
the  front  of  the  orchestra  with  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
choice  hardy  flowers  ititerspersed  with  good  bunches  of 
the  new  American  varieties  of  Tree  Carnations.  &c., 
including  their  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  beautifully  arranged  group  of  bright  material. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons  of  Olton  put  up  a  splendid  group 
of  hardy  cut  flowers,  including  miiiy  grand  bunches  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  Phloxes,  of  which  they  make  a  speciality. 
Deservedly  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Bakers'  of  Wulverhampton,  in  their  usual  enter- 
prising way,  had  an  equally  fine  arrangement  of  R  >aes  in 
bunches,  also  specimen  blooms  in  boxes,  with  a  further 
arrangement  of  border  Carnations  in  many  varieties,  the 
whole  forming  an  interesting  and  very  attractive  well- 
arranged  exhibit.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  showed  many 
varieties  of  new  Nymphiow,  prettily  arranged  with  foli- 
age, in  shallow  pans,  backed  up  with  various  kinds  of 
Lilies,  forming  a  very  interesting  exhibit,  with  some  new 
Montbretias.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons  of  Yeovil  showed  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  double  Begonias, 
effectively  displayed  in  small  vases,  arranged  with  cut 
sprays  of  variegated  foliage,  many  grand  flowers  of  the 
beat  types  being  represented.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  of  Iver,  Bucks,  put  up  a  fine  lot  of 
Tree  Carnations,  very  effectively  displayed  in  tall  vases, 
some  of  the  best  being  E'lchantress,  Fair  Maid,  Harry 
Crane,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Lilian  Pond,  &c.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham  of  Tamworth  had  a  very  nice  exhibit 
of  cut  herbaceous  flowers  and  Violas,  the  latter  being  one 
of  his  specialities,  and  contained  many  lovely  varieties. 
Silver  medal. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries,  Taunton,  had 
a  large  and  very  effective  exhibit.  The  double  and  single 
cut  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  in  many  fine  varieties 
were  much  admired.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  White  of  Worcester  showed  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  hardy  and  other  flowers,  but,  being  shown  on  two 
sides  of  a  sloping  stand,  could  not  be  made  as  effective  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  of  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  a  large 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  a  few  show  varieties. 
These  proved  very  interesting  and  were  much  admired, 
many  good  varieties  being  represented.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Blck  Brothers  of  Oiton  had  a  large  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  other  rock 
plants  in  pans,  of  which  they  make  a  specialitv,  supported 
and  backed  up  by  various  cut  specimens  of  showy  herba- 
ceous flowers.     They  were  awarded  a  large  silver  medal. 

Vutes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  for  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  fur  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Owen,  Birmingham,  for  postal  boxes  suitable 
for  sending  Carnation  layers  by  post — they  were  strong 
and  convenient.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London,  for  an  effective 
arrangement  of  very  choice  hybrid  Gladioli  and  double 
Gypsophila.  It  was  an  excellent  show,  well  managed 
and  splendidly  arranged  by  the  obliging  curator,  Mr.  T. 
Humphreys. 


EAST   ANGLIAN    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
inst.,  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich.  Mr.  J.  Powley 
presided,  supported  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  Field,  G.  Davison, 
H-  Batchelor,  R.  Watson,  J.  E.  Birnes,  and  many  other 
prominent  local  horticulturists  After  having  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  thanking  Major  Petre  for  allowing 
the  club  to  have  its  outing  at  Westwiek  House  Girdens, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Rye  for  his  hospitality,  the  president  read 
an  essay,  written  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mace,  gardener,  Thorpe, 
upon  "  How  to  Make  and  Keep  a  Lawn."  The  wiiter  had 
well  grasped  the  subject,  and  the  practical  points  from 
start  to  finish  were  very  noticeable.  The  subject  brought 
out  a  good  discussion. 

The  exhibition  tables  presented  quite  a  comprehensive 
display.  Undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  were  the  new 
Montbretias  staged  by  Mr.  George  Dtvison,  Weatwick 
House  Girdens,  and  which  included  blooms  of  bis  new 
monster  named  Prometheus,  which  recently  gained  such 
prominence  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  floral  committee  of  the  Etst  Anglian  Club 
were  unanimous  in  giving  it  a  flrst-class  certiflcate  and  an 
award  of  merit  ro  one  of  its  parents  named  Ernest  Davison. 
Besides  these  Mr.  Davison  brought  other  rare  treasures 
from  his  hardy  borders.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fux,  gardener  to  Sir 
B.  B.  Mansel,  Bart.,  Old  Catton,  described  the  way  to 
grow  Streptocarpus  hybrids  well,  his  spikes  having  up  to 
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tenfloweraon  them.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  made 
a  display  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias  and  some  blooms  of  Dean 
Hole,  a  new  Rose.  Mr.  J.  F.  Belts,  Park  Lane,  Norwich, 
an  amateur  Carnation  enthusiast,  offered  good  prizes  for 
the  best  eighteen  blooms  of  border  Carnations.  Here  Mr. 
0.  Matthews,  (tardener  to  L.  Willett,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Hamlet, 
was  first.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  three  Cauliflowers  Green's  Earliest  of  All,  a 
capital  variety  even  in  a  dry  season.  For  these  Mr.  F. 
Carrington,  a  local  amateur  vegetable  prize-crower,  took 
first.  Messrs.  Benton  and  Stone,  Limited,  Birmingham, 
had  kindly  presented  one  of  their  noted  syringes  for  the 
best  brace  of  Cucumbers.  Out  of  seven  entries  Mr.  W. 
Laws,  Eaton,  secured  it.  In  the  monthly  classes  some 
good  exhibits  were  to  be  seen,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Peaches  from  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to 
Louis  J.  Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Old  Catton,  and  the  strong 
competitions  for  French  Beans. 


READING    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Visit  to  Blenheim. 
Ddrincj  the  past  month  two  very  pleasant  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  first  was  an  evening  gathering,  when 
about  100  members,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Friedlander,  paid  a  visit  to  the  gardens  and  grounds 
of  Whiteknights  Park.  Mr.  Bright,  the  head  gardener, 
has  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  association  from  its 
commencement,  and  is  known  as  a  grower  of  exceptional 
abihty  ;  therefore  it  was  no  matter  for  surprioe  that  so 
many  members  were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  houses 
were  first  inspected,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  claiming 
most  attention.  The  trees  were  grown  in  small  boxes, 
and  were  carrying  splendid  crops  of  fruit  of  large  size  and 
of  good  colour,  testifying  to  excellent  culture.  Such 
varieties  as  Lord  Napier,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Bellegarde  were  especially  fine.  The  kitchen  garden  con- 
tained good  crops  of  vegetables.  A  feature  of  the  terrace 
gardens  was  four  beds  of  Sweet  Williams.  These  old- 
fashioned  flowers  were  making  a  charming  display,  and 
were  an  object-lesson  to  many  in  inassing  for  effect.  In 
one  house  some  splendid  fruits  of  Melon  Royal  Jubilee 
were  noted.  The  secretary  conveyed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friedlander,  who  met  the  party  iu  the  grounds,  the  thanks 
of  the  members  present  for  their  kindness  in  throwing 
open  the  gardens  for  inspection.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friedlander  expressed  themselves  as  being  delighted  to 
see  the  members  present,  and  offered  their  well-wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  association. 

The  second  was  the  annual  outing,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many  held  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  the  number  of 
members  taking  part  in  the  outing  was  a  record,  and  the 
party  was  accompanied  by  the  president,  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton.  The  members  assembled  at  the  Great  Western 
Railway's  Reading  Station  at  10.30  from  Maidenhead, 
Henley,  Mortimer,  Caveraham,  Sulhampstead,  Calcot, 
Wokingham,  Bear  Wood,  Shiplake,  Bucklebury,  Maple- 
durham,  Whitchurch,  Beenham,  Burghfleld,  Windsor, 
Burnham,  Bill  Hill,  Newbury,  Bradfleld,  Sonning,  Twy- 
ford,  Evtrsley,  Sindlesham,  Purley,  Sandhurst,  Woodley, 
Wellington  College.  Hawthorn  Hill,  Warfleld,  Shinfield, 
Wallingford,  Wokefleld,  Culham,  Shillingford,  &c.  Three 
saloons  were  attached  to  the  10.35  train  to  convey  the 
party  to  Blenheim,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
having  kindly  given  permission  for  the  Palace  Gardens  to 
be  thrown  open  for  inspection.  Immediately  on  arrival 
the  party,  116  in  all,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  presi- 
dent, sat  down  to  luncheon  at  the  Marlborough  Arms 
Hotel.  Afterwards  the  p-irty,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Garrett  (His  Grace's  head  gardener),  proceeded  to  the 
Palace,  where  special  facilities  had  been  granted  for  the 
members  to  look  through  the  State  apartments.  Needless 
to  say,  the  wonderful  tapestry  and  pictures,  considered  to 
be  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  country,  attracted  much 
attention.  The  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds  were 
next  visited.  The  Italian  Garden  certainly  attracted  the 
most  attention.  This  was  looking  exceedingly  gay.  The 
walk  by  the  lake  through  the  American  Garden  and 
through  the  shady  glades  leading  to  the  kitchen  garden 
and  glass  houses  was  much  enj 'yed.  The  crops  of  vege- 
tables and  ffuit  were  in  excellent  condition,  while  the 
Carnations  were  the  feature  of  the  flowers  under  glass. 
The  party  arrived  back  at  eight  o'clock,  one  and  all 
having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day,  thanks  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  president  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr. 
Garrett. 


NEWBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
ThB  fifty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  grounds  of  Goldwell 
Park,  an  ideal  place  for  a  flower  show.  In  spite  of  the 
changeable  weather  on  Bank  Holiday,  the  show  was  well 
patronised.  Newbury  and  its  Mayor  and  Corporation  are 
proud  of  their  horticultural  society,  the  Mayor  being 
president  each  year,  and  few  shows  are  more  Interesting. 
Here  may  be  seen  excellent  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  hardy  flowers  are  a  special  feature. 

The  open  classes  were  gnod,  but  there  were  none  too 
many  large  specimens,  and  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Here,  however,  there  are  recent  additions  which  make  up, 
the  class  for  conservatory  arrangement  being  very  good. 

The  premier  award  in  this  class  was  taken  by  the  veteran 
and  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park 
Gardens,  who  had  a  splendid  lot  of  plants  admirably 
arranged.  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Bonham  Park,  was  a  close 
second. 

The  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  blooms  were 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Surman,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Best, 
Donnington  Grove,  Mr.  Rosa  being  second  with  smaller 
plants.    In  the  class  for  the  best  foliage  plants  the  awards 


were  reversed,  Mr.  Ross  being  first  and  Mr.  Howard 
second.  Mr.  J.  Howard  had  the  best  ten  exotic  Ferns, 
Mr.  F.  Lock,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Plevins,  Tile  Barn, 
being  second.  Some  splendid  specimen  Fuchsias  were 
exhibited,  and  Mr.  T.  Surman  was  an  easy  first,  having 
grand  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Prew,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Camp, 
was  seoond. 

Mr.  C,  Ross  had  the  best  specimen  foliage  plant ;  second, 
Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  had  the  best  specimen  flowering  plant 
with  a  fine  Lilium  speciosum  in  bloom,  Mr.  Surman  being 
second  with  a  grand  plant  of  Campanula  alba. 

Other  foliage  plants  were  good,  Messrs.  Surman  and 
Johnson  taking  awards.  Lady  Sutton  had  beautiful  cut 
Roses,  being  second  to  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath, 
they  taking  the  premier  award  in  the  open  cIms  with 
excellent  blooms  when  the  season  is  considered.  Messrs. 
Mead  and  R.  Cox  had  the  best  Roses  in  the  smaller  class. 

Decorative  plants  were  a  feature  here.  Messrs.  Howard, 
Lock,  and  Ross  were  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  order 
named. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  well  staged,  the  only 
fault  in  this  class  being  that  the  herbaceous  blooms  are 
much  too  packed — quality  is  lost  at  the  expense  of 
quantity.  Miss  B.  Frost  was  first  for  bridal  bouquets, 
J.  F.  Merchant,  Bath,  second.  There  was  a  good  array  of 
Carnations,  and  Messrs.  Filewood,  Cox,  and  Tranter  were 
most  successful  in  the  order  named,  and  Mr.  R.  Tranter, 
Henley,  had  splendid  show  Dahlias. 

Table  decorations  were  a  feature,  and  above  the  average, 
though  in  some  of  the  exhibits  there  was  too  much  drapery. 
Mrs.  Charles  Stradling  was  first  with  a  bright  arrangement 
of  Sweet  Peas,  pink  and  mauve  ;  Mrs.  C.  Attewell,  second, 
wiOh  Carnations  ;  and  the  Misses  Frost  and  Willoughby 
equal  third.  A  table  of  Orchids  was  so  good  that  it  was 
evidently  discarded  for  a  delicate  arrangement  of  white 
Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  was  good,  though  less  plentiful  than  we  have  seen 
previously.  Mr.  J.  Howard  had  the  best  collection  and 
the  best  Pine-apple.  Mr.  T.  Surman  had  excellent  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Lees  being  second  and 
third  ;  for  Muscats  Mr.  J.  Howard  was  first ;  Messrs. 
Lock  and  Surman  for  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Lees  had  the  best  Melon;  Messrs.  Cox,  Newman, 
and  Rosa  Peaches  ;  Messrs.  Howard  and  Lees  Nectarines. 
Hardy  fruit  is  not  plentiful  evidently  in  the  Newbury 
district.  There  is  none  too  much  this  season.  Messrs. 
Surman,  F.  Lock,  and  Cox  had  the  best  Gage  Plums  ;  Mr. 
Howard  good  Apricots  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  Ross,  Surman,  and 
D.  Boaley  the  best  dessert  Apples. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  varieties,  Messrs. 
H.  Keep,  Aldermaston,  and  J.  Howard  and  C.  Surman 
were  the  winners,  these  being  of  great  merit. 

There  was  a  smaller  competition  than  uaual  for  Mesars. 
Sutton'a  prizes  for  vegetables.  Mr.  Lock  of  Tile  Barn  was 
first,  having  splendid  roots,  Mr.  Howard  being  a  close 
second.  In  the  smaller  claasea  the  same  exhibitors 
received  the  awards.  The  cottagers  classes  were  very 
fine,  and  occupied  much  space  ;  indeed,  these  were  most 
numerous,  and  proved  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 
Amateurs  were  strongest  in  the  plant  and  fiower  classes. 
There  were  some  pretty  floral  decorations  from  Messrs. 
Whittingham  of  Newbury  and  from  Miss  B.  Frost.  The 
Hannington  Champion  Shield,  the  leading  trophy  at  this 
show,  was  keenly  contested,  and  is  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  show  to  the  exhibitor  who  takes  the  most  prizes. 

The  committee  deserve  much  praise  for  their  aplendld 
arrangements  and  their  great  interest  in  this  old  and 
useful  society. 

NORTH    MENEAGE. 

A  SHOW  which  can  well  claim  to  be  among  the  beat  held 
in  the  county  is  that  organised  by  the  North  Meneage 
Horticultural  Society.  Started  nine  years  ago,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  the  society  has 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  a  keenness  and  love  for  horti- 
culture nothing  short  of  marvellous  have  been  stirred  in 
the  district.  At  the  first  of  the  society's  shows  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  participated  in  the  competitions, 
but  they  have  recently  dropped  out,  the  desire  to  encour- 
age the  inhabitants  generally  to  compete  having  been 
achieved.  Much  of  the  interest  in  horticulture  in  the 
district  is  traceable  to  commendable  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  schoolmasters  in  the  district  to  create  a  love  for 
gardening  in  the  school  children.  In  one  class  alone  nearly 
forty  children  participated.  The  idea  Is  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Williams,  who  supplies  schoolboys  with  seeds,  and 
they  have  a  class  all  to  themselves.  This  year's  exhibition 
was  held  at  Lanarth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Williams,  and 
the  entries  constituted  a  record,  numberlHg  close  on  1,000, 
which  la  really  remarkable  when  the  area  covered  by  the 
society  is  conaldered.  It  was  a  compliment  to  the  society 
to  secure  as  judges  two  of  the  leading  seedsmen  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Sydenham  of  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Toogood 
of  Southampton,  who  were  joined  by  Mr.  A.  King  of 
Trevarno.  They  were  highly  pleased  with  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  brought  under  their  notice. 
The  vegetables  were  a  very  fine  lot  Indeed,  while  some 
eood  plants  were  shown.  Among  the  cut  flowers  Sweet 
Peas  were  very  prominent.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Syden- 
ham many  of  the  exhibits  were  as  good  as  anything  he  had 
seen  at  large  shows  up  the  country.  It  would  certainly 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition  if  the  promi- 
nent residents  of  the  neighbourhood  could  see  their  way 
to  exhibit  groups  of  plants  and  the  like  not  for  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Sydenham  exhibited  some  beautiful  Carnations, 
which  were  much  admired. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  of  a  most  complete 
nature,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  chairman 
nf  the  committee.  Dr.  Leverton  Spry,  and  the  hon. 
secretaries,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Clayton  and  W.  H.  Bonfleld. 


The  local  secretaries  were  Mr.  W.  J.  Tripp,  St.  Keverne  ; 
Dr.  Daunt,  Coverack  ;  Mr.  T.  Crawford,  Manaccan  and 
St.  Anthony ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Cooke,  St.  Mawgan  ;  and  the 
Rev.  A.  L.  T.  Mugford,  St.  Martin. 

The  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  a 
slight  falling  off  in  attendance  last  year  on  account  of  the 
bad  weather  was  more  than  compensated  for  this  year, 
when  a  very  large  number  of  people  were  present.  The 
Illogan  band,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Oxland,  played  on 
the  lawn  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  prize  list  was  composed  of  two  sections,  namely, 
A,  open  to  all  but  those  employing  a  professional  gar- 
dener or  obtaining  their  livelihood  by  gardening,  and  B, 
of  all  who,  not  being  professional  gardeners,  whose  house 
and  garden  did  not  exceed  £5.— Western  Daily  Mercury. 


PRESCOT. 
This  successful  society  held  its  annual  show  on  the  7th 
inst.  in  Knowsley  Park,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  K.G.  The  entries,  although 
not  a  record,  numbered  663,  but,  what  la  of  greater 
Importance,  a  distinct  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the 
plant  section,  which  stamps  it  as  the  finest  summer  exhi- 
bition in  the  district  of  Liverpool.  The  schedule  com- 
prises 102  classes,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  noted,  these 
being  selected  for  their  excellence. 

For  a  collection  of  plants  staged  for  effect,  a  circle 
11  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  John  McGeorge,  gardener  to 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  won  with  an  artistic  arrangement, 
in  which  highly-coloured  Crotons  and  Caladiums  showed 
to  great  advantage.  Mr.  H.  McFall,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Harding,  was  a  good  second. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than  three 
in  flower,  Mr.  J.  McGeorge  had  good  plants  of  Cleroden- 
dron,  Stephanotia,  Atlamanda,  &c. 

For  three  Orchids  Mr.  D.  Little,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Pitklngton,  Esq.,  was  first  with  fair  plants. 

For  four  stove  and  greenhouae  Ferna  Mr.  J.  McFall  was 
first  with  fresh  plants.  Mr.  H.  Guy,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Gaakell  ;  Mr.  T.  Dagnall,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Boston,  Esq.  ; 
Mr.  W.  Orrett,  gardener  to  H.  Gamble,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  E. 
Bridge,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jowltt;  Mr.  John  Rose;  and 
Mr.  P.  Greene,  gardener  to  Colonel  Gee,  were  the  chief 
prizewinners  in  other  classas. 

Mr.  J.  McGeorge  had  the  best  Sweet  Peas. 

For  four  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gardener  to  J. 
Beecham,  Esq.,  scored  with  Madresfleld  Court  Grape, 
Sutton's  Beat  of  All  Melon,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  and 
Barrington  Peach.  Mr.  R.  Forbes,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Baxtor ;  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  Mr.  Dagnall,  Mr.  J.  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Eaton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Parrington,  were  the 
other  leading  prize-takers. 

For  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  Mr.  H.  McFall  staged  a 
fine  lot,  including  Early  Autumn  Cauliflower,  Duke  of 
York  Potatoes,  Alderman  Peas,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Sutton's 
Perfection  Tomatoes,  &c. 

For  twenty-five  pods  of  Peas  Mr.  McFall  was  first. 

The  arrangements,  as  usual,  were  carried  out  smoothly 
by  Mr.  W.  Case  (secretary)  and  his  committee,  the  show 
being  patronised  by  a  large  crowd. 


KIRKMICHAEL,  DUMFRIES. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  on  the  5th  Inst,  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Foxwood,  kindly  granted  for  the  day 
by  Mrs.  Lyon.  The  show  was  equal  to  those  of  most  former 
years,  although  the  dry  season  had  militated  against  the 
competition  in  aeveral  classes.  In  the  open  classes  the  com- 
petition was  generally  good,  although  in  a  few  some  addi- 
tional competitors  might  have  found  it  worth  their  white 
to  compete.  The  principal  prize  taker  in  these  classes  was 
Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  Foxwood,  who  had  the  greatest  number 
of  first  prizes  in  the  classes  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  plants 
in  pots.  Mr.  I.  Templeton,  Conningsknowe,  came  next 
with  almost  the  same  number  of  first  prizes,  these  being 
principally  In  the  cut  fiower  classes.  The  cottagers'  classes 
were  also  well  contested,  and  some  excellent  produce  was 
shown. 


BRECHIN. 
The  annual  two  days'  show  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inai.,  and  waa  opened  by  the  Countess  of 
Dalhousie,  who  performed  her  pleasing  duty  in  a  graceful 
manner.  The  entries  were  very  satisfactory  in  number, 
there  being  nearly  800,  and  it  was  universally  agreed  that 
the  quality  of  these  was  much  better  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  every  department  this  was  noticeable,  and  such 
exhibits  as  those  of  cut  flowers,  wreatha,  bouqueta,  and 
decorations  were  the  object  cf  much  admiration.  The 
weather  waa  unfavourable,  which  aomewhat  told  upon  the 
attendance  later  in  the  day  of  the  opening  The  prize  list 
cannot  be  detailed,  and  a  brief  list  of  the  leading  winners 
would  be  Invidious  where  there  were  so  many  prize  takers. 


NORTH  OF  FIFE. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  at  Mountquhanie  on  the 
6th  inst.,  the  opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  Sheriff 
Gillespie,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  referred  to  the 
distinguished  gardeners  who  had  made  their  mark  at  their 
shows,  some  of  whom  now  filled  high  positions.  The  show, 
although  hardly  so  fine  as  that  of  last  year,  was  a  very 
creditable  one,  and  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  was 
heightened  by  a  splendid  centre  table  containing  a  number 
of  non-competitive  exhibits  from  several  of  the  leading 
private  gardens  in  the  North  of  Fife.  Among  the  leading 
winners  were  :  Cut  flowers,  Mr.  S.  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  D.  N. 
Dingwall,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Leslie ;  pot  plants,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Dingwall ;  vegetables,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Dingwall,  and  Mr.  G.  Todd ;  fruit,  Mr.  D.  Hay  and 
Mr.  W.  Rollo. 
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GliORT  OF  LEYDEN,  30/-  100;;  4/6  doz.;15d.  each. 


DAFFODILS 

A    Great    Speciality. 

TVTE  grow  almost  every  Daffodil  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  holding 
large  stocks,  can  offer  them  at  the  lowest  prices.     For  quality 
see  what  the  Rev.  Engleheart,  the  greatest  hybridizer  and  raiser  of 
new  Narcissi,  says  :  — 

"  I  enclose  cheque  for  the  bulbs  safely  to  hand.     I  consider  them 
a  remarkably  fine  sample ;  indeed,  as  good  as  could  be  grown." 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWINC  PRICES,  A  FULL  LIST  READY  NOW. 
Emperor,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  1,000,  8/-  per  100,  1/2  dozen. 

„  first  size,  55/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 

Kmpress,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  i,ooo,  7/6  per  100,  1/3  dozen. 
Horsfieldii,  largest  forcing  size,  50/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 
Barrl  Conspicuus,  extra  selected,  25/- per  1,000,  3/- 100,  6d.  dozen. 
Beauty,  12/-  100,  1/9  dozen. 
Sir  Watkin,  extra  size,  50/-  1,000,  5/6  100,  lod.  dozen. 

CHOICEiR  VARIETIES. 

J.  B.  M.  Camm,  40/-  100,  5/-  dozen,  6d.  each. 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  25/-  per  100,  3/6  dozen. 
Madame  de  GraafF,  20/-  dozen,  1/9  each. 
Gloria  Mundi,  2/9  each. 
King  Alfred,  £1  3s.  each. 
Weardale  Perfection,  25/-  each. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  25/-  each. 
liUlmrorth,  15/-  dozen,  1/6  each. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  NOTTS. 
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MILLS  AND 
HEAD  OFFICES 


-   '^'^OUR^^'     REGISTERED  TRADEMARK    '^'^I^MOVi^^ 

PENDLETON,    MANCHESTER 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  DUTCH  BULBS 
AND  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  LILIES 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Ut     QUALITY    ONLY     IN     STOCK. 


Hyacinths,  fine  varieties  of  Colour 

Tulips,  useful  for  Pots  or  Bedding 

Dtaf'OJils,  in  all  varieties       

Narcissus,  Incomparabilis  Poeticus  Vsirs. 
Lily  of  Valley,  extra  strong  crowns 
Very  flae  Japanese  Lilies  


s.  d. 
from  2  6perdoz. 
M    30,,      100 
..    SO,,       „ 

n      26,,  ,, 

..     6  o    „       „ 

M     60    ,,    doz. 

Especially    selected   retarded  bulbs  of  all   kinds  for  forcing. 
Prices  on  application. 

Apply  to 
H.  F.  ROBSON,  A.R.H.S.,  BULB  SPECIALIST. 
"Alexandra  Nursery,"  KINGSTON  HILL,  SURREY. 

Catalogues  on  Application,  by  return. 

All  to  gather. 
All  together. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  for  present  sowing. 

Anarrhinum— choice  mixed ...  From  50  to  1500  seeds  a  penny. 

Campanula  pyramidalis         ...  ,,      10  to    700 

Gaillardia  hybrids       ,,      2510    100 

Hollyhock  in  separate  colours  ,,      12  to     60 

Stock  Brompton  ,, 

Wallflower,  Double     


50 
30 


Cabbage  of  sorts 
Lettuce— Cos  and  Cabbage 
Onion — Tripoli  Varieties 
Radish — Kose  China,  etc. 
Spinach — Prickly  or  Winter, 
Turnip 


From  200  to  900  „ 
,,  200  to  500  ,, 
,,  200  to  400  ,, 
II  350  to  1000  ,, 
M  500      ,, 

,,      500  to  1700      ,, 

Orders  of  2/6  and  upwards  Post  Free. 
Send  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd., 
3,  Wapping  Buildings,  Cornhill,  Liverpool 


WATER  LILIES.  AQUATICS 

LOWEST   PRICES. 

Plants  for  Wild  Gardens,  Woodland  Walks,  Bogs, 

etc. 

CARRIAGE    PAID. 

CAUNTLETT'S  BAMBOO  NURSERIES,  REDRUTH. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Though  visitora  were  very  few  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Rnyai  HuriiculturalSuciely,  there  were  several  fine  groups. 
The  Buddleia  variabiii3  var.  raagniftcafrom  Messrs.  Veicch 
and  Sona,  Limited,  was  well  worth  seeing  alone.  It  ia  a 
beautiful  introduction.  There  were  splendid  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Orchids  from  Msj  »r  Holford,  and 
interesting  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  altogether  a  most 
interesting  exhibition. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  George  Nicholson,  J.  Green,  William 
Cuthbertaon,  Charles  Dix-m,  Charles  Jefferies,  Charles  E 
Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett  P.  e,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J,  James,  James  Walker,  H.  J.  Cuthbert,  J.  Jennings, 
R.  C.  Notcuti,  William  Howe,  Charles  Blick,  and  B.  T. 
Conk. 

Mescrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  staged  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Gladioli,  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  cultivation 
was  well  portrayed.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  8<iy,  perhaps, 
that  the  firm  has  rarely  set  up  a  better  grouping  of  these 
indispensable  late  summer  flowers,  and  each  year  brings 
with  it  additions  ami  improvements  to  a  most  valuable 
group  of  garden  flowers.  Upon  this  occasion  the  long 
concert  platform  was  filled  with  a  choice  assortment,  of 
which  we  take  the  fuUowing  as  among  the  beat  :  Prince 
Henry  of  York,  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Lund,  creamy  flesh,  yellow 
throat ;  Western  GInry,  heavy  crimson  ;  Leander,  yellow, 
very  flue  form  ;  Sir  Evelyn  VVood,  maroon -crimson  ;  Lady 
White,  beautiful  in  spike  and  flower,  and  of  alabaster 
whiteness;  Empress  Frederick,  yellow,  streaked  scarlet; 
Black  Meg,  distinct ;  Cellinae,  dark  maroon- crimson  ;  and 
Duchess  of  York,  flesh  and  white.  Some  200  spikes  were 
staged,  and  among  them  a  number  of  seedlings  of  merit. 
A  really  choice  grouping  of  choice  flowers.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  on  the 
floor  a  furmidable  group  of  Buddleia  variabilis  and  Senecio 
clivorum,  the  latter,  we  think,  much  improved  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  plants  first  seen.  The  deeper 
orange  tone  and  the  great  freedom  of  flowering  appeals  to 
one  strongly,  and  without  hesitation  we  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  flneat  plants  for  bold  waterside  gardening.  Senecio 
ligularia  polyceohalus,  with  small  yellow  flowers  and 
Eremnrus-like  spike  is  very  distinct.  Buddleia  variabilia 
magniflca  was  a^ain  set  up  in  small  examples,  and  with 
pretty  masses  of  the  hardy  Heaths  a  most  effective  group 
was  made.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Cuvent  Garden,  had  a  good 
display  '»f  hardy  flowers,  in  which  A^apanthua  (white  and 
blue),  Koiphoflas,  Sunflowers,  Scabiosa  caucasica  and 
alba,  Gladiolus  in  many  shades  of  colour,  with  Lobelias, 
Larkspurs,  Rudbeckias,  and  the  hardy  Water  Lilies  all 
played  a  part. 

Gloxinias  of  an  excellent  strain  were  well  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea.  The  plants 
were  seedlings  raised  from  February-sown  seeds,  and  In 
their  distinctive  shades  and  many  colour  variations  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  these  valuable  and  easily- 
grown  summer  flowers.  Pure  white,  crimson  velvet,  and 
rich  purplish  maroon  and  other  shades  were  prominent. 
The  spotted  varieties  were  also  well  to  the  front,  and  in 
their  way  distinctly  good  and  pleasing.  Exioum  macran- 
tbuTQ  was  v^^ry  fine  in  a  group  at  one  end  of  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Covent  G-irden,  showed 
many  vases  of  the  new  pink  Sweet  Pea  Gladys  Unwin. 
The  variety  is  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  among  the  most  welcome  of  these  increasingly 
popular  flowers. 

A  basket  of  Hydrangea  nivalis  came  as  an  exhibit  from 
Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  well-coloured 
examples  making  an  effective  group. 

A  hirge  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  came  from 
Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regeni'a  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Keif).  The  chief  items  were  Celosia^,  Crotons  in  many 
kinds,  Cdladtums,  Agapanthus,  and  Chimney  Campanulas, 
together  with  many  handsome  and  well-furnished  Palms 
that  filled  in  the  background.  Cannas,  Lilium  speciosum 
vars.,  and  other  flowering  plants  were  noted.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  herbaceous  Phloxes.  Some  of  the  best  sorts 
were  Fianc6e,  Sylphide,  Matilda  Serao,  Tapis  Blanc,  and 
The  Bride  (all  pure  white  kinds).  William  Robinson,  Etna, 
Adonis,  and  C^quelicot  are  of  scarlet  or  salmon  shade?. 
Tour  Eiffel,  pale  salmon,  and  Jules  Cambon,  rosy  lilac, 
with  white  centre,  are  very  distinct. 

A  very  showy  gnmp  of  hardy  fii»wers  came  from  a  new 
exhibitor  at  these  meetings,  W.  Ariindale  and  Sjn, 
Nether  Green,  SheflBeld.  There  were  very  fine  masses  of 
Phloxes,  as  Moliere,  salmon;  Syphilde,  white;  Mrs.  J 
Farquhar,  rosy  salmon,  white  centre,  were  all  go^id.  In 
addition  was  a  rich  display  of  Carnations  (border  kinds), 
in  which  the  size  and  the  freshness  of  the  blossoms  were 
noticeable  features.  The  tufted  Pausies  were  very  finely 
shown, and  we  think  we  may  any  without  hesitation  that  we 
have  rarely  seen  these  flowers  arranged  with  such  admirable 
taste.  Singly  disposed,  the  flowers  in  a  free,  open  manner 
gave  a  lightness  and  attractiveness  that  the  public  were 
not  slow  to  appreciate.  There  was  quite  a  representative 
gathering  of  these  flowers,  and  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion in  a  well-filled  table,  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  their 
worth.  Gaillardias,  Scabioaa  caucasica,  Pentatenmns,  and 
Liliea  of  the  tigrinum  aection  were  all  in  rich  masses,  as 
fresh  as  they  were  welcome. 

Tne  Dahlia  exhibit  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  was  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  show,  and  the 
Cactus  varieties  vied  with  the  show  and  fancy  kinds  for 
the  supremacy.  In  the  first-named  section  were  many 
seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  of  these  we  take 


Louisa  Powell,  white  ;  Pink  Perfection  ;  Dora,  crimson ; 
Alice,  orange-scarlet ;  Mrs.  Felton,  carmine-crimson  ;  and 
Curiosity,  rich  scarlet,  with  tubular  twisted  florets.  Iq 
the  other  kinds  H.  F.  Jackson,  deepest  maroon  ;  Blush 
Queen  ;  Mrs.  Brunton,  yellow;  Queen  Alexandra,  buff  and 
orange  ;  Brilliant,  deep  scarlet ;  Rainbow,  white  and  rosy 
mauve,  were  particularly  good  and  noteworthy.  The  more 
formal  show  and  fancy  kinds  are  now  less  in  favour,  and 
one  is  not  attracted  by  their  form  If  pleased  by  the  decided 
colours.  They  are,  however,  quite  showy  and  good  of 
their  class.  Some  forty-eight  of  these  latter  wei  e  displayed 
on  boards  In  the  usual  way,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  loae 
by  the  good  background  of  Polypodium  aureum.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

A  very  fine  group  of  Chimnla  ixifera  with  Saxifraga 
tricolor  superba  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The  endless  array  of  pink  blossoms 
held  erect  on  a  shrubby  habit,  with  stems  and  leaves  of  a 
glaucous  hue.  We  have  here  one  of  the  good  plants  of  the 
past,  and  a  subject,  whether  for  Its  freedom  or  profuse 
flowering,  Is  worthy  of  much  greater  attention  than  it  now 
receives.  As  shown,  the  plant  is  about  1  foot  high,  but 
it  will  reach  three  times  this  height. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchraore  Hill,  fllled  an  entire  table 
with  the  best  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Montbretias,  herbaceous  Lobelias,  Heleniums,  Liatran, 
Buddleias,  Delphiniums,  Liliums,  such  as  L.  Henryt,  L. 
longiflorum  (a  very  flne  mass).  Aster  Thomp-foni,  Bravoa 
eeminiflora.  Helianthus  tomentosus,Tiger  Lilies,  Asclepias, 
Tuberose,  Pentstemons,  Day  Liliea,  and  other  showy  things 
in  season,  quite  a  feast  of  summer  hardy  flowers.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  very  rich  display  of  annuals  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  We  believe  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  we  say  that  for  excellence  and  variety  in 
conjunction  with  equally  excellent  taste  in  arranging  the 
exhibit  in  question  would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  Asters,  In 
their  endless  array  and  finely-formed  flowers,  were  simply 
superb,  and  we  say  this  in  the  full  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  a  season  of  much  difllculty  in  growing  such 
things.  Salpiglossis,  Calliopsis,  Lavatera,  and  other  things 
were  arranged  in  fine  masses  that  gave  an  excellent  idea 
of  their  garden  value.  Antirrhinum  majus  nanus  Defiance 
is  of  orange  tone  and  very  striking,  while  of  much  merit  is 
the  pink  Hollyhock  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

A  set  of  variegated  Phloxes  came  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders, 
Halton  Gardens,  Tring.  Some  gold  and  others  with  silver 
markmgs. 

Awards. 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnijica.— This  plant  received  the 
award  of  merit  at  the  last  meeting,  and  is  now  granted  the 
first-class  certificate  by  reason  of  its  superiority. 

Chi^-onia  ixi/era.—A  very  charming  new  Holland  plant, 
belonging  to  Gentianese,  The  pink  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion  on  a  rather  sturdy  and 
stiff  bush.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  very  glaucous.  From 
Messrs.  Hngh  Low  and  Co.,  E  field.    Award  of  merit. 

DahUa  W.  Marshall  (Cactus)  —A  neat  and  pretty  flower, 
with  long,  elegant  tubular  florets.  Colour,  bronzy  orange 
with  yellow  centre. 

Dahlia  T.  A.  Bavemeyer  (Cactus).~A  large  and  spread- 
ing flower  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  the  florets  extra 
long  and  much  fluted.  This  pair  came  from  Messrs.  James 
Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards;  and  each  received  the 
award  of  merit. 

Gladiolus  French  Fleet.~~X  remarkable  combination  of 
salmon  and  maroon  velvet,  the  latter  appearing  on  the 
lower  petals  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
It  is  quite  a  new  break  in  these  flowers.     Award  uf  merit. 

Gladiolus  Peace  Envoy. —A  nearly  pure  white  flower  of 
large  size,  wiih  a  sliiiht  cohmr  staining  the  base  of  the 
flower  internally.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port.     Award  of  merit. 

Orohid  Committee. 

Present ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore.  F.  W.  Asbton, 
H.  Ballantine,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  Douglas,  and 
de  B.  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co, ,  Eofleld,  showed  some  pretty 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  PhaUenopsis  vio- 
lacea,  and  others. 

Major  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V  O.,  Tetbury,  Gloucester, 
showed  a  grand  group  of  Orchids,  mostly  Cattleyas  and 
Lielio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  flne 
specimen  of  Miltonia  vexiUaria  vat.  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1902. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed 
a  fine  plant  of  Ltelia  elegans  var.  Turneri,  for  which  a 
cultural  commendation  was  given.  Some  other  pretty 
Cattleyas  came  from  the  same  source. 

From  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  came  Cattleya  Eldorado  magnifica,  a 
lovely  shade  of  mauve,  with  orange  on  the  lip,  and  other 
pretty  things. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  Cypripedium 
H.  J.  Veitch  and  Cypripedium  x  Mima  var.  nigra,  two 
pretty  varieties,  were  sent. 

Award. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  given  for  Bertke  Fourni^r 
Westonbirt  vai-iety  ;  the  Lindley  Medal  (for  culture)  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  grower,  for  a  grand  specimen  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  elegans;  and  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  f<ir  the 
group.  This  was  a  splendid  erhibit,  and  we  wish  we 
bad  space  to  describe  it  more  fully. 

*»*  The  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  and  their  awards 
is  unavoidably  held  over  itntil  next  week. 


Mr.  Watts'  Cabnations. 
1  We  regret  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  award  given 
to  Mr.  Watts  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  l^t  inst.  This  was  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  beautiful  group  of  border 
Carnations. 

FLOWER  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ROYAL  LANCASHIRE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Amongst  the  many  attractions  of  this  successful  show, 
which  was  held  from  the  3rd  to  the  7th  inst.,  a  lew  were 
interesting  to  the  horticulturist. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Suns,  Reading,  had  a  collection  of 
Potatoes  (including  Superlative,  Ninety-fold,  May  Queen, 
&c  ),  baskets  of  flowers,  Palms,  &c.,  which  brightened  the 
welt-furnished  stand. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  had  a  bright  display. 
The  chief  bed  consisted  of  Lilium  Harrisii  in  the  centre,  a 
ring  of  Iceland  Poppies,  with  an  edging  of  L'lbelia.  In 
addition  were  good  Sweet  Peas,  Gladiolus  baskets,  «fcc. 

Messrs.  Dicksnn  and  Robinson  had  good  plants  of 
Verbenas  The  King,  Miss  Wlllmott,  and  The  Bride, 
herbaceous  cut  flowers,  lawn  grass,  &c. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  showed 
Nicotiana  Sandeue,  Verbenas,  Liliums,  culinary  Peas,  (fee. 

Messrs.  Dlcksons,  Chester,  had  a  pleasing  display  of 
conifeife,  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Roses,  hanging  baskets, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  showed  Gloxinias 
(good  typef),  Gladiolus,  Holl>hocks,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem.  Sweet  Peas,  the  varieties  Scarlet 
Gem  and  King  EJward  VII.  being  prominent. 

Messrs.-  Clibrans,  Altrlncham,  had  their  fine  type  of 
Celosia,  Phlox,  Cuniferfe,  well-fruited  Apples,  Pears,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Edgell,  Radstock,  amateurs'  span- 
roofed  greenhouses. 

Messrs.  Castle,  Westminster,  Teak  wood  garden  furniture. 

Messrs.  John  White,  Bedford,  Inmans  and  Co.,Stretford, 
H.  and  J.  C.-esar,  Knutsford,  and  J.  J.  Moss,  Stretford, 
summer-houses  and  garden  seats. 

Messrs.  Skinner,  Board  and  Co.,  Bristol,  their  wire 
tension  greenhouse,  with  the  maximum  of  light  and  a 
minimum  cost  fur  up-keep,  frames,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  Mason  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  span-roofed 
greenhouses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shilton,  West  Derby,  lean-to  and  span-roofed 
greenhouse  frames,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  Halliday,  Manchester,  a  well-proportioned 
span-roof  house,  frames,  &c. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  Walton  and  Co.,  Newark,  amateurs'  span- 
roof  greenhouses. 


Erratum.— There  is  a  mistake  in  The  Garden  of  last 
week,  page  100,  in  the  description  of  the  new  plants  shown 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  1st  inst. 
Tritoma  Prometheus  should  read  Monlbretia  Prometheus 
—the  eighth  paragraph. 

A   Bequest  to   Horticulture.— We 

mentioned  uunie  time  ago  that  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Innes,  "the  Squire  of  Merton,"  a 
large  sum  was  to  be  devoted  to  founding  a  horti- 
cultural school,  both  practical  and  8cienli6c. 
The  will  has  been  proved  valid.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  matter  next  week. 

Mp.  Richard  Dean.— We  are  very  sorry 

to  hear  of  the  very  aeriou'^  illness  of  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  V.M.H.,  but  we  hope  for  better  news. 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  chairman,  communicated  this 
news  to  the  members  of  the  floral  committee  on 
Tuesday  last. 

Obituary.  —  Ex-Provost  Moncur. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hay  Moncur,  ex -Provost  of 
Dundee,  who  died  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  75  years,  was  one  of  those  who,  although  not 
professional  horticulturists,  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  promotion  of  gardening.  At  the 
head  of  a  very  large  and  successful  manufacturing 
business,  and  engaged  in  much  municipal  and 
benevolent  work,  ex-Provost  Moncur  was  himself 
a  keen  horticulturist,  who  gave  up  much  of  his 
time  to  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Dundee 
Horticultural  Society,  and  whose  services  to  the 
society  as  its  president  largely  aided  in  raising  it 
to  its  present  successful  position.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Clepiogton  (Dundpe)  Flower  Show  the 
day  of  his  death,  Councillor  Melville,  who  opened 
the  show,  made  a  feeling  reference  to  Mr.  Moncur 
and  to  the  loss  Dundee  had  sustained  by  his 
death.— S.  A. 


OARDENING     APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  George  Nelson,  for  the  past  six  years  gardener  to 
the  late  R.  E.  LI.  Richards,  E-tq.,  Caerynwch,  Dolgelly, 
Nurih  Wales,  as  gardener  to  Viscount  Newport,  Castle 
Bromwich  Hall,  near  Birmingham. 

*♦*  The  Yearly  Siihscription  to  The  Garden  is :  Inland 
68.  Od. ;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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THE    FRUIT    CROPS. 

IT  does  not  seem  long  since  we  were 
writing  of  the  prospects  of  the  fruit 
season,  when  everything  looked  so  fair 
and  hopeful ;  but  time  has  sped 
swiftly  by,  the  summer  is  waning,  and 
the  harvest  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden 
will  soon  be  over.  Spealcing  as  a  whole  we 
can  only  describe  the  fruit  crops  this  year  as 
spasmodic.  There  is  no  famine  like  there 
was  in  190.3,  neither  is  there  a  general 
abundance  similar  to  that  of  1904,  but  in 
some  places  we  have  observed  crops  heavy 
enough  to  please  anyone,  while  in  others 
there  is  a  great  scarcity.  As  with  localities 
so  with  individual  trees.  Here  is  an  Apple 
tree  heavily  laden,  there  is  another  without 
a  fruit ;  the  same  with  Pears,  the  same 
with  Plums ;  everywhere  one  may  observe  a 
patchiness,  for  which  no  doubt  climatic  con- 
ditions are  mainly  responsible. 

Early  prospects  were  as  good  as  they  well 
could  be.  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  were 
sheets  of  blossom,  but  an  ill-wind  from  the 
east  set  in,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  petals 
shrivelled  up  and  flowers  destroyed.  Here 
we  have  one  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
patchy  crops,  for  blooms  that  were  sheltered 
from  the  stinging  blasts  set  into  fruit,  while 
those  which  were  exposed  had  no  possible 
chance  of  doing  so.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  fruit  growers  are  not  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  than  frost  during 
the  flowering  time,  and  when  trees  are 
planted  in  quantity  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding wind-breaks  of  some  kind  should  never 
be  overlooked. 

It  was  on  May  22  and  23,  however,  that 
the  hopes  of  many  a  fruit  grower  were  dashed. 
Could  it  be  otherwise,  with  the  thermometer 
registering  10°  of  frost  at  so  late  a  period  ? 
The  day  after  the  fatal  frost  we  walked 
through  an  extensive  Plum  plantation,  and 
observed  with  regret,  the  fruits  as  large  as 
Peas,  hopelessly  blackened  and  ruined.  We 
walked  through  the  same  plantation  again 
quite  recently  and  noticed  more  fully  the 
efiects  of  the  frost.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  plantation  we  could  not  see  a  fruit  but 
on  higher  ground,  where  the  trees  are  above 
the  spring  frost  line,  the  trees  were  well 
laden.  A  lesson  is  taught  by  this,  namely, 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  planting  fruit  in 
low-lying  situations,   where    the    effects    of 


spring  frosts  are  the  most  keenly  felt. 
Could  not  fruit  growers  do  more  to  ensure 
themselves  against  the  risk  of  spring  frosts  % 
Possibly.  We  know  of  one  instance  in  which 
smudge  fires,  similar  to  those  used  in  Florida, 
were  prepared  and  lighted  on  the  two  nights 
in  May  referred  to  above.  The  frost  was 
successfully  warded  off  and  the  fruit  was 
saved,  while  that  on  the  adjoining  trees  was 
destroyed.  The  cost  of  the  experiment 
was  only  small,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  well  worth  trying  in  other  places  where 
fruit  is  grown  in  large  areas.  It  is  not  only 
the  growers  but  also  the  people  who  have  to 
buy  fruit  that  realise  the  ill-eft'ects  of  a  sharp 
May  frost.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  first 
blooms  on  the  Strawberries  blackened  and 
ruined,  and  though  there  was  abundance  of 
fruit  from  later  flowers,  there  was  a  want  of 
sweetness  and  flavour  about  the  berries.  In 
appearance  they  were  dull  and  dirty-looking 
instead  of  being  bright  and  inviting.  Garden 
Strawberries  were  not  so  marked  in  this  way, 
but  we  do  not  remember  seeing  so  many 
uninviting-looking  berries  in  the  market. 

"  Blight"  has  played  sad  havoc  this  season, 
particularly  amongst  the  Apples,  and  this 
word  in  fruit-growing  parlance  has  a  very 
comprehensive  meaning.  It  is  commonly 
used  to  describe  the  many  pests  which  affect 
fruit  trees,  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  aphis 
family.  When  the  Apples  were  in  blossom 
and  during  the  time  that  the  fruit  was  setting 
a  sticky  honeydew  was  noticed  in  the  trusses, 
and  insects  which  in  many  cases  were  taken 
to  be  aphis.  In  reality  they  were  Psylla 
Mali,  the  Apple  sucker,  and  never  of  late 
years  has  this  pest  done  so  much  damage. 
Heavy  rains  would  have  helped  to  clear  the 
pest  away,  but  none  fell  about  that  time,  and 
thousands  of  embryo  fruits  were  destroyed. 
Some  growers  promptly  applied  an  insecti- 
cide and  saved  their  Apples,  but  others 
looked  at  it  in  that  philosophical  way  which 
is  characteristic  of  Britons,  and  hoped  for 
heavy  rains  to  do  the  work  for  them.  When 
the  trees  were  masses  of  sticky  honeydew 
and  the  tiny  fruits  fell  off  wholesale  they 
realised  that  Nature  had  failed  them,  and 
that  it  was  too  late  to  lend  human  aid.  But 
there  are  Apples  on  some  trees  and  in  some 
places,  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
double  fact  that  certain  sites  and  trees  were 
sheltered  from  frost  and  wind,  and  that  all 
varieties  do  not  flower  at  the  same  time, 


with  the  result  that  some  suffered  and  others 
escaped. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  well 
covered  with  leaves  when  the  deadly  May 
frost  came,  and  the  fruit  was  protected  and 
saved.  Gooseberries  in  particular  were  so 
plentiful  in  the  markets  that  there  was  a 
slump  in  prices,  and  in  some  cases  they 
barely  showed  a  margin  of  profit.  Black 
Currants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  scarce  and 
expensive,  and  for  this  the  dreaded  bud-mite 
is  more  responsible  than  the  climate.  Every 
year  this  pest  appears  to  play  greater  havoc, 
and  with  no  effactive  remedy  forthcoming  it 
is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  Black 
Currant  growing  will  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  the  fruit  industry.  In  the  place  of 
Black  Currants  many  people  have  planted 
Gooseberries,  and  this  increase,  together  with 
the  abundance  of  fruit,  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  glut. 

Raspberries  have  done  well  in  most  gar- 
dens, and  good  crops  were  obtained,  but  a 
fruit  that  is  doubtless  coming  to  the  front  is 
the  Loganberry.  It  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
crops  heavily,  and  its  Raspberry-Blackberry- 
like fruits  are  not  only  suitable  for  tarts,  but 
they  make  delicious  jam,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  bottling.  On  account  of  its 
Blackberry-like  nature  the  Loganberry  does 
not  need  too  liberal  treatment,  but  it  could 
be  planted  in  many  places  where  Raspberries 
do  not  succeed  well,  and  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  about  its  usefulness. 


THE    MERTON    BEQUEST. 

If  wisely  laid  out  there  should  be  no  question 
but  that  the  bequest  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Innes  ought  to  prove  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  profession  of  gardening.  It 
amounts,  we  understand,  after  certain 
necessary  deductions  have  been  made  to 
meet  expenses  connected  with  various 
legacies  and  annunities,  to  about  £200,000, 
which  would  yield,  after  the  capital  expen- 
diture, a  moderate  revenue  for  carrying  on 
a  school  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  horti- 
culture. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees 
will  take  a  high  view  of  their  responsibilities. 
There  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  any  great 
benefit  to  the  country  in  the  organisation  of  a 
merely  ordinary  school  where  gardening  would 
be  taught  on  a  more  or  less  eleemosynary 
principle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  splendid 
opportunity  is  given  lor  adding  dignity  to  the 
profession.  There  is  no  lack  in  the  country 
of  ordinary  working  gardeners — men  who, 
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when  told  what  they  have  to  do,  are  capable 
of  carrying  it  through  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  are 
fitted  to  lay  out  a  garden  that  would  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  past  is 
necessarily  very  small.  Indeed,  nothing  could 
more  markedly  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing and  training  men  of  taste  than  the  scarcity 
there  is,  even  of  architects,  who  can  be  trusted 
to  devise  a  garden  on  sound  principles,  and 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation  of  its  site. 

It  is  our  misfortune  to  come  across 
examples  of  the  crude,  and,  we  may  say, 
ignorant  designs  of  men  who  profess  to 
understand  their  calling,  but  who  have  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  mastered  the  elementary 
principles  of  it.  Something,  of  course,  there 
may  be  in  the  air,  for  it  is  very  curious  that 
taste  in  gardening  seems  to  vary  much  with 
the  ages.  At  some  periods  of  history  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  among  men  who  had  nothing 
like  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  moderns, 
and  at  other  times  it  seems  to  have  faded 
away  and  given  place  to  artificial  and  glaring 
ideas.  In  the  Tudor  period,  for  instance, 
gardening  must  have  been  very  thoroughly 
understood  by  many  of  those  who  professed 
it,  while  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  fashions  came  into  vogue 
tint  led  to  the  spoiling  of  many  a  fine  old 
house  and  castle  by  the  so-called  restoration 
of  gardens.  It  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
cularise in  this  connexion,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  think  of  several 
instances  where  walls  that  are  veritable 
memorials  of  antiquity  have  had  their  effect 
spoiled  by  the  addition  of  ill-thought-out 
gardening  designs.  We  remember  one  espe- 
cially, which  belongs  to  a  family  than  which 
few  are  older  or  of  more  influence  in  Great 
Britain.  The  castle  is  known  by  name 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  but 
the  garden  beside  it  is  of  no  beauty  or  worth, 
owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  re- 
arranged about  the  middle  of  last  century. 

A  school  of  horticulture  might  be  the 
means  of  preventing  these  disastrous  errors 
from  occurring.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  means 
of  elevating  the  calling  into  a  profession  or 
an  art,  and  of  turning  out  men— and  perhaps 
women,  too— capable  of  adding  to  those  fine 
old  gardens  that  are  a  national  treasure  and 
inheritance.  Those  who  have  influence  in 
the  matter  will  do  well  to  make  it  felt  at  the 
beginning,  for  it  scarcely  needs  saying  that 
the  foundation  is  everythicg.  If  the  trustees 
take  an  intelligent  view  of  their  responsi- 
bilities they  will  create  an  institution  that  is 
very  much  in  advance  of  anything  of  the 
kind  now  in  existence,  and  it  will  anticipate 
in  an  intelligent  manner  the  demand  of  the 
future  Unless  they  do  this  the  chances  are 
a  very  ordinary  school  will  be  formed  on  the 
model  of  those  that  already  exist  for  other 
departments  of  industry.  We  would  regard 
this  as  a  pity,  not  because  we  in  any  via.y 
undervalue  or  deprecate  the  practical  teaching 
of  a  trade,  but  because  the  opportunity  seems 
to  be  a  most  exceptional  one  for  enhancing 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  of  doing 
something  towards  that  gradual  improvement 
in  our  ideas  of  gardening,  the  growth  of 
which  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  two  or 
three  decades.  The  main  thing,  then,  is  to 
take  the  subject  up  in  time  and  endeavour  by 
every  legitimate  means  to  induce  the  trustees 
to  construct  their  orgmisation  on  an  original 
and  advanced  plan.  P.  A.  G. 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 
AUGUST. 

ESSAY  ON    BULB    PLANTING. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HA.LF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  for  the  best  Essay  upon  "  Beau- 
tiful    Ways    of    Plnntinq    Hardy    Spring- 

ffowering  Bulbs." 
The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,000  words,  and 
should  mention  the  best  kinds  for  massing 
in  the  flower  garden,  the  border,  in  the  wild 
garden,  (fee ,  in  spring,  and  the  most  beautiful 
ways  of  using  them.  The  essays  must  reach 
the  offices  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  or  before  the  31st 
inst.  Envelopes  must  be  marked  "Compe- 
tition." The  essays  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Competitors  not 
conforming  to  these  rules  will  be  disqualified. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  contributors. 


Plan  of  a  Flower  Boeder. 
A  FIRST  prize  of  Five  Guineas  and  a 
second  prize  of  Two  Guineas  are  offered 
for  the  best  plan  of  a  border  of  hardy 
perennials,  130  feet  long  by  10  feet  vidde, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  ;  bold  grouping  and  good  arrangement 
for .  colour  and  succession  to  be  the  main 
considerations.  Half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals 
and  biennials  may  be  included.  The  names 
of  the  plants  to  be  written  in  their  spaces  on 
the  plan— not  referred  to  by  letter  or  number. 
This  competition  remains  open  until  the  last 
day  in  September. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

August  22. — Rothesay  and  Oxford  Flower 
Shows. 

August  24. — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (three 
Hays) ;  Wargrave  and  Knowl  Hill  Cottagers' 
Horticultural  Show. 

August  26  —Jedburgh  Horticultural  Show. 

August  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

August  31. — EUesmere  and  Sandy  Horticul- 
tural Shows. 

September  26.  —  National  Rose  Society's 
Autumn  Rose  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster (two  days). 

Royal  Hoptieultupal  Society.— At 

the  gwueral  meeting  of  the  above  sjcieiv  held  on 
the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  in 
Ihe  chair,  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  the  Lady 
Mary  Biresford,  the  Lady  St.  Helier,  and  Mr. 
H.  Allhusen,  M.P.,  were  among  the  new  Fellows 
elected.  A  paper  by  Professor  H.  J.  Webber,  of 
the  United  States  Dapartment  of  Agriculture, 
was  read  on  the  "  Progress  of  Horticulture  in  the 
United  Slates,"  in  which  he  treated  of  refrigera- 
tion, new  varieties,  hybridisation,  methods  of 
culture,  and  diseases  and  their  remedies.  The 
next  exhibition  and  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  when  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle  on  "  Trees  for 
Towns." 

Flowers    In    the    Queen's    Park, 

KilbUPn.— A  "Lover  ot  Flowers"  writes: 
"  There  is  a   lovely  display   of   flowers  in  the 


Queen's  Park,  Kilburn,  at  the  present  time.  I 
hope  you  will  make  this  known  through  your 
valuable  paper." 

The    Royal    Botanic   Society.— At 

the  meeting  of  the  B  ilanic  Society  recenily  Mr. 
J.  S.  Rubinstein,  for  the  twentieth  time,  asked 
the  society  to  increase  its  attractions  and  reform 
its  charter.  With  a  finger  on  the  balance-sheet, 
he  showed  a  growing  deficit.  Last  year  the  loss 
was  £1,237,  the  year  before  £950.  On  the  debtor 
side  of  the  sheet  are  debentures  £28,600.  interest 
accrued  £1,572,  temporary  loans  £800,  and 
sundry  creditors  £2,531.  Against  this  total  the 
society  can  show  only  £400  in  cash  and  buildings 
and  plants  "  subject  to  dt-preciation."  Last  year 
it  received  £2.885  in  subscriptions,  £1,000  from  a 
club  recently  started,  £500  from  exhibitions, 
and  £1,000  from  garden  parties — roughly  £5,500 
to  meet  an  expenditure  of  £6,800.  "Advertise, 
advertise,"  said  Mr.  Rubinstein.  "Let  the 
public  know  that  the  garden  exists."  To  which 
Mr.  Brinsley  Marlay,  the  vice-president,  replied: 
"This  is  a  private  garden  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fellows.  We  want  to  keep  it  as  a  place  of 
leisure,  refinement,  and  rest.  This  is  not  a  public 
society,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  be.  Why 
should  the  Fellows  give  up  their  private  rights 
to  the  public?"  The  meeting  closed,  as  usual, 
without  any  fresh  action  being  decided  upon. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

Straight  seatiDels  enclose  it  round, 

My  garden  space,  since  there  are  found 

Hollyhocks,  goodly  ranks  and  tall 

That  overtop  its  old  cob  wall ; 

And,  as  they  boldly  climb  so  high, 

Over  the  neighbours'  gardens  pry  ! 

Blush  pink  and  ivory,  deepest  red, 

Their  colours  flaunt  above  my  head, 

And  tenderest  primrose,  like  the  sky 

In  April  when  sunset  is  nigh. 

Engirt  with  colour,  serried  hosts 

To  guard  it  well,  my  garden  boasts. — AwmLE. 


Phlox  BerangeP.— Noteworthy  among 
border  Pnloxes  because  of  its  refined  colouring, 
delicious  scent,  dwarf  sturdy  growth,  and  many 
other  good  features,  Phlox  Beranger  appears  to 
be  a  plant  one  can  recommend  as  likely  to  please 
everyone  who  will  grow  it  well.  Its  height 
ranges  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  about  a  dozen 
good  trusses  can  well  be  expected  from  two  year 
old  plants.  These  are  literally  domes  of  blossom  : 
every  flower  appears  to  be  as  perfect  as  one 
could  wish,  the  petals  rounded  and  overlapping, 
opening  quite  flat,  and  they  measure  over  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  colour  is  that  pretty  shade  of 
soft  rose  seen  in  Darwin  Tulip  Clara  Butt,  and 
the  white  centre,  flamed  with  tiny  jets  of 
vermilion,  which  radiate  from  the  tube  so  as  to 
appear  star-like,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  The  free  use  of  good  Phlox  in  border 
planting  is  much  to  be  recommended,  for  at  this 
season  they  prove  a  great  mainstay  when  there  is 
so  little  in  fluwer  that  can  give  pretty  shades,  and 
that  in  goodly  sheaves  of  blossom  that  admit  of 
free  cutting  for  the  vases  indoors. — G.  B.  M. 

Carnation    Cecilia   in   Scotland. 

This  18  the  first  season  X  have  tried  this  beautiful 
yellow  self  on  a  border  out  of  doors,  and  the 
results  are  most  gratifying.  The  plants  have 
thrown  up  strong  spikes,  carrying  on  the  average 
eight  to  ten  healthy  buds,  and  they  are  opening 
perfectly,  despite  the  showery  weather  and  the 
ofttimes  murky  atmosphere  of  this  the  black 
country  of  Scotland.  I  have  grown  it  for  the 
past  two  seasons  in  5-inch  pots  from  layers,  and 
disbudded  down  to  one  bloom.  These  have  been 
quite  equal  in  size  to  an  ordinary  Malmaison, 
and  very  seldom  splitting  its  calyx  although  so 
large.  It  finds  favour  with  everyone  who  sees 
it,  and  I  feel  certain  it  is  one  of  those  good 
things  come  to  stay.  The  growth,  too,  is  strong 
and  healthy  without  being  coarse,  and  appears 
very  free  from  disease.  —  P.  S.  Follwbll, 
Coatbridge, 
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Lilium  giganteum.— Lady  Trevor  of 
Brynkinalt,  Chirk,  kindly  eeads  a  photograph  of 
Lilium  giganteum.  The  bulbs  were  raised  in 
pots  and  planted  out  in  May,  1902.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  they  have  bloomed,  other  years 
they  only  threw  up  strong  leaves.  They  onlj' 
get  the  sun  on  the  east  side,  but  are  protected 
from  wind  by  a  tall  Yew  tree.  This  year  they 
grew  nearly  1 1  feet  high. 

AVillow   Gentian  (Gentiana 

aSClepiadea). — This  beautiful  hardy  plant 
is  now  flowering  profusely  in  the  Wisley  Gardens, 
its  flower-spikes  appearing  in  all  directions. 
That  it  blooms  so  freely  in  the  autumn  gives 
double  value  to  the  plant.  The  stems  reach  to 
about  2  feet  in  height,  have  long,  pointed  leaves, 
which  give  to  the  plant  much  the  aspect  of  a 
Campanula.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  stem.  These  flowers  exactly  resemble  those 
of  the  blue  Gentian  in  form  and  size,  and  are 
almost  as  blue.  The  plant  seeds  freely,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  is  not  found  in  every 
garden.  It  looks  particularly  pleasing  when  its 
spikes  are  seen  cropping  up  here  and  there 
amidst  low-growing  Ferns  or  other  hardy  foliage 
plants.  It  should  make  a  capital  companion 
plant  to  autumn-flowering  Pentslemons. — A.  D, 

Tomatoes  at  Wisley.— A  conspicuous 
feature  in  several  of  the  new  glass  houses  at 
Wisley  is  a  great  trial  of  Tomatoes.  No  better 
one  has  been  seen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  some  years.  The  most 
interesting  trial  is  that  of  pairs  of  plants  put  out 
on  to  a  narrow  soil  border,  the  stems  being  trained 
up  under  the  glass.  There  are  in  a  couple  of 
long  span  houses  some  100  varieties,  including, 
apparently,  all  the  best  in  commerce.  A  small 
number  of  the  fruit  committee  inspected  these 
Tomatoes  recently,  and  awarded  three  marks  to 
seven  varieties,  such  as  seemed  to  be  amongst  so 
many  that  were  good  as  exceptionally  so. 
Samples  of  these  were  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  full  committee  at  Vincent  Square 
for  further  awards.  In  other  houses  great 
numbers  of  plants  are  grown  erect,  and  amongst 
these  Conference  showed  some  wonderful  crops. 
It  is  so  evident  now  that  so  many  varieties  are 
really  first-rate  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  find 
any  new  one  that  shows  any  material  advance. 
Perfection  seema  to  have  been  practically 
reached. — A.  D. 

Montbpetia  aurantiaea.— The  Mont- 
bretias,  a  garden  race  of  hybrid  Tritonias,  are 
improving.  Mr.  George  Davison  of  Westwiok 
Gardens,  Norwich,  has  given  us  two  good  varieties 
in  George  Davison  and  Prometheus,  and  several 
Continental  raisers  are  running  him  very  close 
with  new  things  of  merit.  Aurantiaea  is  one  of 
these  latter  hybrids  that  is  destined  to  become 
popular.  It  is  midway  between  George  Davison 
and  Chrysis,  an  older  variety  that  never  became 
common  owing  to  its  being  a  little  tender,  and 
aurantiaea  seems  much  hardier  than  this.  It  has 
broad,  healthy  leafage,  large  corms,  and  the 
flower-spikes  are  much  branched,  bearing  rich 
golden  yellow  flowers  2  inches  across,  widely 
bell-shaped,  and  slightly  drooping.  The  spikes 
are  a  trifle  crowded  with  flowers,  and  lack  the 
freedom  of  Mr.  Davison's  varieties,  but  will  still 
be  valued  as  cut  material  for  vases  and  serve  to 
brighten  the  borders  in  August.  The  colouring 
is  soft,  rich,  and  very  uniform,  no  trace  of  orange 
or  red  being  apparent. — G.  B.  M. 

The    Golden  Astep   (Chpysopsis 

Villosa  RuttePl).— This  little  composite, 
known  in  America  as  Golden  Aster,  should  prove 
of  value  both  as  a  rock  and  border  plant.  It  is 
midway  between  Helichrysum  and  Inula  ensifolia 
in  flower,  resembling  the  latter  plant  so  much 
that  one  can  suggest  for  it  a  similar  use.  The 
plant  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  forming  a 
close  tuft  of  silvery  glaucous  colour,  studded  with 
glistening  golden  yellow  flowers  as  large  as  the 
Inula  mentioned,  but  the  petals  are  more  pointed 


so  as  to  appear  star-like.  It  can  be  well  grown 
in  any  poor  soil,  hence  will  thrive  on  dry  rockery 
slopes  and  in  borders  where  less  sturdy  plants 
will  dry  out.  It  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  plant 
with  refined  flowers,  in  no  wise  weedy  as  are  so 
many  composites.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  but 
very  rare. 

Flower    Show   at    Sopley  Park, 

ChpiStChUPCh. — Acting  in  the  capacity  as 
judge  at  this  pretty  Avon  Valley  village  flower 
show  the  other  day,  I  could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
all  the  villagers  and  myself  by  the  addition  of 
various  classes  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  quite 
distinct  from  the  usual  run  of  country  exhibitions, 
this  being  partly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  its  enter- 
prising secretary,  Mr.  Mason,  the  local  school- 
master. In  addition  to  the  many  classes  for 
horticultural  exhibits  for  the  men,  prizes  were 
offered  to  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  best 
cooked  vegetables,  poultry,  and  home  -  made 
bread,  also  needlework  in  various  forms  ;  while 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  every 
encouragement  is  given  them  by  offering  money 
prizes  for  the  best  handwriting,  freehand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  wood-carving,  &c.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  the  various  prizes  were 
strongly  competed  for,  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  Welsh,  who 
very  kindly  throw  open  their  park  for  the 
occasion  each  year. — George  Burrows,  Avon 
Castle,  Ringwood. 


THE    LAVENDER    GARDEN. 

Sweet  and  sweeter  every  day 
Grow  the  bushes  low  and  grey ; 
By  the  Briar  hedge  at  dusk. 
With  the  sceut  of  dew-wet  Muak, 
Is  there  in  the  round  world  set 
Aught  more  fragrant  ?    Mignonette 
At  the  borders'  edge  completes 
This  full  draught  of  evening  sweets. 

All  the  little  winds  that  blow, 
Scented  from  this  garden  go  ; 
Breaths  of  perfume  far  they  bear 
From  the  old  herb  corner  fair, 
"Where  but  plants  of  quaker  hue- 
Wormwood,  Rosemary,  and  Rue, 
Cat-mint,  Hyssop,  old-world  herbs — 
That  no  careless  hand  disturbs, 
Flourish,  such  a  modest  spot 
Is  this  gracious  quiet  plot  I 

Edith  C.  M.  Dart. 


The  Potato  CPOp.— On  the  South  Coast 
at  least  there  are  already  indications  that  the 
Potato  will  not  escape  a  touch  of  disease,  but 
we  trust  this  will  not  prove  severe.  Until 
quite  recently  the  leaf  was  quite  clean  and  looked 
healthy,  with  every  promise  for  a  good  crop  of 
tubers,  but  now  we  find  the  brown  spot  sur- 
rounded with  white  mould,  which  is  the  first 
indication  the  grower  has  of  what  may  prove 
disastrous  results.  A  continuation  of  dry 
weather  is  to  be  hoped  for,  as  undoubtedly  this 
checks  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  or  rather  it  does 
not  make  the  same  rapid  headway  as  during  dull, 
wet  days.  Close  attention  will  be  necessary  to 
finish  lifting  all  early  varieties.  The  ground  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  a  good  rain  will  turn  it  into  a 
moist  hot-bed,  when  a  second  growth  is  a  natural 
result.  We  do  not  favour  leaving  the  tubers 
exposed  to  the  sun,  neither  should  we  recommend 
their  being  placed  in  heaps  at  once,  as  though 
they  appear  quite  dry,  they  naturally  sweat 
when  in  a  bulk.  This  should  be  avoided  where 
it  is  intended  to  store  them  for  home  use.  The 
tubers  harvest  best  when  spread  in  thin  layers 
for  a  few  days  in  a  cool,  dry  place  before  placing 
them  in  heaps  or  in  deep  bins.  The  same 
remarks  to  an  extent  may  apply  to  those  required 
for  seed.  These  may  be  allowed  to  become  green 
from  exposure,  but  when  left  on  the  ground  too 
long  they  are  subjected  to  changes  of  weather,  sun 
and  rain,  which  we  do  not  consider  advisable. 
A  careful  selection  of  sets  now,  properly  harvested 


in  dry,  cool  sheds,  will  prove  an  advantage  to 
the  planter  next  spring,  as  there  will  be  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  stock 
he  has  to  depend  on.  Those  who  are  thinking  of 
making  a  change  in  their  seed  might  do  worse 
than  make  a  good  selection  at  once,  as  probably 
a  better  sample  could  be  obtained  now  than  when 
a  great  run  is  made  upon  them  next  March. — 
Richard  Parker. 

Solanum  jasminoides.— This  pretty, 

free-flowering  species  of  Solanum  is  greatly 
valued  as  a  hardy  climber  in  the  milder  parts  of 
these  islands,  while  it  is  equally  appreciated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  in  colder  localities.  Of  late 
years  it  has  considerably  increased  in  favour  for 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months, 
for  which  purpose  its  continuous  flowering  quali- 
ties stand  it  in  good  stead.  In  some  of  the 
London  parks  it  may  be  seen  treated  in  this  way, 
either  as  large  specimens  sunk  in  the  turf  or 
smaller  ones  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  used  as  dot 
plants  in  beds  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  which 
are  now  so  popular.  Not  only  is  it  very  beauti- 
ful when  laden  with  its  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
but  it  is  especially  interesting  as  furnishing  an 
example  of  the  wide  difference  that  exists  among 
the  various  members  of  the  Solanum  family,  for 
this  is  a  slender  twiner,  and  some  of  the  others 
are  popular  for  bedding  by  reason  of  their  large 
and  handsome  leaves,  while  first  and  foremost  in 
the  genus  stands  the  indispensable  Potato. 
Though  Solanums  occur  over  a  greater  part  of 
the  world,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  natives 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  from  the 
southern  portion  that  we  have  obtained  Solanum 
jasminoides,  as  well  as  the  species  from  whence 
the  cultivated  Potatoes  have  sprung. — T. 

The  Sypian  Lapkspup  (Delphi- 
nium SUlphUPeum).— One  of  the  choicest 
and  most  effective  border  plants  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  the  Syrian  Larkspur,  an  elegant 
plant  as  high  as  the  tallest  man,  and  very  distinct 
from  other  Larkspurs  in  habit,  leafage,  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  roots  are  tuberous, 
like  those  of  the  common  Dock,  the  leaves  divided 
into  many  linear  lobes  like  those  of  Pellea,  and 
these  are  ornamental  before  the  flower-spikes 
appear.  The  inflorescence  is  in  the  form  of  a 
candelabra,  so  freely  does  the  main  stem  branch, 
and  the  pretty  sulphur  yellow  flowers  are  thickly 
studded  along  each  bit  of  stem.  It  is  a  showy 
border  plant,  a  little  difficult  to  manage  in  cold, 
winter-wet  districts,  but  very  easy  to  grow  in  any 
light  soil.  Old  clumps,  consisting  of  several 
flowering  crowns,  yield  a  wealth  of  flowers,  and 
although  these  do  not  reach  the  size  of  the  florist's 
Delphiniums,  they  are  none  the  less  effective  in 
the  mass.  The  plant  never  appears  to  perfect 
seeds  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  but  doubtless  does 
so  in  warmer  countries  than  our  own.  It  was 
originally  introduced  as  D.  Zalil,  and  the  name 
still  prevails  in  many  Continental  gardens.  The 
Garden  published  a  coloured  plate  of  it  some 
years  ago. — G.  B.  M. 

Floweps  in   Ravenseoupt  Papls, 

HammePSmlth. — In  this,  one  of  the  best 
kept  of  the  smaller  parks  under  the  control  of 
the  London  County  Council,  the  able  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  W.  B.  Gingell,  has  some  dainty 
bedding  arrangements  this  season.  To  particu- 
larise a  few  briefly :  Not  far  from  the  public 
library  in  the  grounds  is  an  effective  and  very 
neat-looking  scroll-work  design  composed  of 
Fairy  Queen  Begonia,  a  variety  which  is  found 
to  come  absolutely  true  from  seed,  and  is  very 
free  blooming  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  As  a  bedding  plant  it  is  very  telling, 
other  subjects  used  being  Fuchsia  gracilis  varie- 
gata  (attractive  with  its  scarlet  and  violet 
flowers)  and  blue  Lobelias,  the  whole  edged  by 
Echeveria.  The  scarcity  of  carpet  bedding  now 
makes  one  admire  a  good  and  well-kept  design 
the  more — such  we  have  in  the  place  under  notice. 
Here  is  its  composition :  Alternanthera  versi- 
color, A.  paronychioides  aurea,  A.  p.  aurea  nana. 
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A.  magnifica,  Antennaria  Candida,  Herniaria 
glabra,  with  "dot"  plants  of  Echeveria  metallioa 
and  Aloe  frutescens,  with  edgings  of  Echeveria 
farinosa  and  E.  secunda  glauoa.  Other  good  beds 
are  Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier,  a  fine  crimson  flower, 
with  a  charmingly  effective  groundwork  of 
Veronica  Andersoni  variegata.  Well -coloured 
Aoalypha  musaica  associate  well  with  the  grace- 
ful Eulalia  gracUlima  variegata.  Begonia  Argus, 
with  Koniga  maritima  and  the  well-known  Fern- 
like Grevillea  robusta,  is  an  effective  combina- 
tion, and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Fuchsia 
gracilis  variegata  in  a  groundwork  of  the  old  but 
still  good  Iresine  Herbstii,  Fuchsia  Scarcity  in  a 
ground  of  F.  Cloth  of  Gold  (very  bright)  and 
Ageratums,  Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl  in  a  groundwork 
of  Viola  J.  B.  Riding,  Begonia  Lady  Stanhope, 
and  Viola  rosea  pallida,  well  named,  and  a  capital 
bedder.  The  rock  gardens  contain  many  things 
in  flower  of  this  deservedly  popular  class  of 
plants,  and  among  a  good  selection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  fine  New  Zealand  shrub  Olearia 
Haastii  was  very  conspicuous  crowded  with  its 
masses  of  white,  honey-scented  flowers. — Qdo. 

Larg^e  Peaches. — I  have  recently  read 
in  a  gardening  journal  the  statement  of  a  corre- 
spondent that  one  of  his  Peaches  weighed  17oz. , 
and  he  enquires  if  a  heavier  one  has  been  known. 
In  Vol.  XVIII.,  page  278,  a  correspondent 
mentions  a  Late  Admirable  which  weighed  Whiz. 
I  have  just  weighed  one  of  Rivers'  Nectarine 
Peaches,  which  turned  the  scale  at  18az.  They 
often  weigh  more  than  a  pound. — George  May. 

The  trials  of  the  National  Potato 
Society. — Potato  trials  of  considerable  interest 
are  baing  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  may  be  inspected  by  members  and 
others  interested.  The  following  are  the  coun- 
ties, and  intending  visitors  are  advised  to  com- 
municate with  the  gentlemen  supervising  the 
trials,  whose  names  and  ztddresses  are  appended. 
Berkshire.— Professor  Percival  and  Mr.  C.  Foster, 
University  College,  Reading.  Surrey. — Mr.  A. 
Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Warwickshire. — Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  Coventry  Road, 
Warwick.  Somersetshire. — Mr.  J.  Ettle,  Stan- 
ley Grove  Road,  Weston-super-Mare.  Oxford- 
shire.—Mr.  S.  Heaton,  Hill  View  Road,  Oxford. 
Northumberland. — Professor  Gilchrist,  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Shropshire. — Mr. 
6.  T.  Malthouse,  Harper  Adams  College,  New- 
port, Salop.  Cheshire.— Mr.  W.  Neild,  The 
College,  Holmes  Chapel.  Yorkshire.  ^ — Mr.  T. 
Redington,  Agricultural  College,  Leeds.  Staf- 
fordshire.— Mr.  J.  C.  Rushton,  County  Educa- 
tion Offices,  Stafford.  Worcestershire. — Mr.  J. 
Udale,  Ombersley  Road,  Droitwioh.  Valuable 
trials  are  also  being  conducted  at  Burgoyne's 
Farm,  Impington,  near  Cambridge  (Histon  Sta- 
tion). The  farm  superintendent  is  Mr.  H. 
Henshaw.  Messrs.  Poad  and  Sons  (York)  and 
William  Deal  (Kelvedon,  Essex)  are  conducting 
trials  of  planting  at  different  distances  apart. 

The  g:old  medal  Goosebepples  at 

WestminateP.  —  One  rarely  sees  such  a 
splendid  lot  of  these  fruits  and  in  such  great 
variety  as  those  staged  at  thegeneral  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Westminster  on 
the  1st  inst.  There  were  over  100  varieties  in 
baskets,  and  a  large  number  of  trained  or  cordon 
trees.  I  have  noted  this  very  fine  exhibit  as  the 
gold  medal  collection  owing  to  their  having 
received  this  award,  which  is  a  record  for  one 
kind  of  hardy  fruit,  but  thoroughly  well  deserved, 
owing  to  their  splendid  quality  and  the  great 
number  of  varieties.  What  made  the  exhibit 
more  interesting  was  the  young  trees  which  formed 
a  background,  and  this  was  worth  special  notice, 
as  here  amateurs  and  growers  who  like  these 
fruits  could  see  how  well  this  mode  of  training 
suited  the  Gooseberry — its  simplicity,  useful- 
ness, the  small  space  occupied,  and  the  heavy 
crop  secured.  The  fruits  were  grown  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Laogley  Nurseries,  Slough,  and  of 
course  under  the    best    conditions    as    regards 


culture,  but  the  Gooseberry  is  not  fastidious.  It 
does  well  near  large  towns  if  the  trees  are  kept 
free  from  birds.  I  am  aware  the  caterpillar  is 
also  troublesome,  but  this  may  be  checked  at  the 
start  and  later  on  should  it  reappear.  The  plant 
gives  a  heavy  return,  and  these  trees  well  repay 
a  permanent  protector  ;  the  cost  is  soon  repaid 
by  the  crop  secured.  Trees  grown  and  trained 
fan-shaped  or  single  and  double  cordons  give  little 
trouble.  The  fruits  are  readily  gathered,  and  by 
free  exposure  are  of  splendid  quality. — G. 
Wythks. 

Vepbenas  at  Shipley.— In  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  which  constitutes  the 
home  of  the  famous  Shirley  Poppy,  there  were 
noticeable,  recently,    ome  of  the  bluest  Verbenas 
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raised  from  seed  several  visitors  had  yet  seen. 
Generally,  while  shades  varied  slightly,  deep 
rich  blue  tints  predominated.  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  true  colours  should  thus  be  obtainable 
(rom  seed-raised  plants.  In  the  days  when 
Verbenas  were  largely  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  and  used  for  bedding,  such  blues  as  were 
seen  at  Shirley  would  have  been  widely  and 
eagerly  grown.  Behind  the  Verbenas,  and  charm- 
ingly blending  with  them,  were  many  plants,  also 
from  seed,  of  Petunia  Lady  Courtenay.  The 
plants  are  of  moderate  growth,  flowers  single,  of 
medium  size,  rounded,  and  of  a  rich  rosy  carmiae 
colour,  with  white  throat.  This  variety  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Petunias 
in  cultivation  for  bedding  or  window  boxes,  and 
is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  Countess  of  Elles- 
mere.  It  comes  very  true  from  seed — a  matter 
of  much  importance. — A.  D. 


IV.— THE     GARDENS    OF 
WARLEY    PLACE. 

(Continued    from    jyage    106.) 

CI,  tufted  plants  form  many-coloured 
carpets  of  great  beauty,  and  are 
planted  in  well-considered  variety. 
Various  Dajihne,  Arahis,  Eryn- 
gium,  Anemone,  Geranium,  Cam- 
panula, Viola,  Himalayan  Primula, 
Polemonium,  Cypripediurti,  Dodecatheon,  the 
Mecoiwpsis  of  the  Himalayas  and  Thibet, 
Orchids,  various  Erodium,  Gentians  of  the 
purpurea  group,  and  the  larger  Saxifrages 
forming  tufts  that  stand  out,  boldly  outlined 
in  the  landscape,  here  represent  the  vegetation 
of  mountain  regions.  The  rock  plants  proper 
are  shown  bjr  the  Saxifrages  of  the  Euaizoonia 
and  Kabschia  groups,  the  alpine  Primulas, 
chiefly  by  the  Auricula  group.  There  are 
besides,  Campanula  elatinoides,  elatines, 
Raineri,  Zoyzii,  excisa,  Moretiwna,  Tiiuralis, 
{largaiiica,  rupestris,  saxatiles,  mirabilis ; 
Eanuncuhix  aljiextz-is,  //Holms,  Seguieri, 
glacialix,  Pthora,  lliora,  rutaefolius  ;  the 
kinds  of  Thlaspi ;  Viola  cenisia,  calcarata, 
bijlora  ;  the  dwarf  Veronicas ;  Aubrietias, 
Sedums,  and  Sempervivums  ;  Conandra 
ramondioides,  Dianthtis  acaulis,  nec/lectus, 
alpimis,  alpestris,  glacialis, gel idus,calli zonus, 
Freynii  :  Achillea  Herba-rota,  Clavence, 
moschata,  atrata.  Huteri,  transylvanica  ; 
Androsace  glacialis,  Helvetica,  pubescens, 
Chumbyi,  carnea,  Laggeri,  pyrenaica,  ciliata, 
cylindrica :  Aspemla  nitida,  athoa ;  Artemisia 
pedemontana,  glacialis,  spicata,  Vallesiana  ; 
Potentilla  nitida.  Geranium  sessiliftorum, 
a  whole  collection  of  Acantholimon  ;  Draba 
aizoides,  aurea,  borealis,  pyrenaica,  lactea, 
Sauteri,  tonientosa  ;  Senecio  carniolicus, 
leucophyllus,  unijlorus  ;  Lithospermxim 
petraeutn,  olaefolium,  Gastoni,  rosmarini- 
folium,  graminifoliurn,  prostratum,  inter- 
medium :  Silene  acaulis,  correvoniana  : 
Valeriana  celtica  and  others  ;  Linnaea 
borealis.  All  these  and  many  more  transport 
one  to  Alpine  heights  and  the  highest 
mountain  slopes. 

By  water  edges,  and  in  cool,  shady  places, 
rare  and  beautiful  Ferns  grow  in  abundance, 
and  moisture  -  loving  plants  such  as  the 
Trilliums,  the  American  C.vpripediuniP,  Saxi- 
fraga  Tellimoides,  huettiana  and  peltata,  the 
marsh  Orchids  ;  Houstonia,  Ehe.na  virginica, 
Gentiana  Bigeloivi,  alba,  bavarica,  Pneu- 
monanthe,  asclepiada^a,  Saponaria,  macro- 
phi/lla,  Andretvsi  and  septemjida,  Belonias 
bullata,  Astilbe  Davidi,  and  others;  Primula 
Sikkimensis,  capitata,  luteola  and  others ; 
Podophyllum,  Dalibarda,  Ourisia  coccinia, 
a  collection  of  Pinguicula,  Podgersia,  &c. 

From  the  waters  of  the  smaller  pond  rise 
the  flowers  of  Ranuncuhis  aquatilis,  of 
ViUarsia,  and  of  all  the  small,  pretty  plants 
that  are  not  so  suitable  for  the  larger  piece 
of  water. 

Among  the  plants  rarely  seen  in  the  open 
garden  that  are  hardy  in  the  excellent  climate 
of  Warley  are  Damnocanthus  iiidicvs. 
Daphne  indica,  Genkwa,  and  collina  ; 
Colletia  horrida  and  Bictonensis,  Convolvulus 
cneorum,  Stans  and  mauritanicus  ;  Erica 
lusitanica,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Phylesia 
bu.i'ifolia,  Umbellularia  californica,  Erinacea 
pinigens,  Kubus  australis,a,\iA  Eugenia  Ugni. 
Then  in  the  nursery  some  of  the  most  difficult 
plants  are  grown,  with  all  the  care  required 
by  their  exacting  nature.  Among  these 
I     noted     Androsace     imbricata,     Pacheri, 
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Wulfeniana,  Achillea  nana,  and  kelleriana  : 
Artemisia    iimtellaria,    Baunigartneri,    and 

Villarsii;  Viola  cenisia  and  alpina,  Erodium 
chri/santhum,  absinthioides.  Erysimum 
Kotschijanum,  ^_7Mr/>M9'eit»!.,  thyrsoideum 
and  pumilum  :  Thlasin  rotundifolium  and 
carnosmn;  Alyssum pyrenaictmi,  Campanula 
petra^a,  alpina  and  cenisia;  Eritrichium 
naniim,  Lithospermum  canescens,  Linaria 
alpina  and  petnea,  Onosma  Helvetica,  stellu- 
latum,  Bourgaei  and  sericeum,  &c. 

The  plants  are  named  in  accordance  with 
the  "  Index  Kewensis,"  and  the  labelling  is 
extremely  methodical,  thus  greatly  facilitating 
study  and  comparison.  The  cultural  details 
are  excellent ;  indeed,  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  offered  to  the  author  of,  and  the  fellow 
workers  in,  that  superb  and  comprehensive 
work  that  we  know  as  the  Gardens  of 
Warley.  H.  Coeeevon. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


A  New  Tagetes. 

Mr.  GumbletoD  very  kindly  sends  from  Bel- 
grove,  Qaeenstown,  flowers  of  a  new  German 
dwarf-growing  Tagetes  named  paviflora,  or  the 
Tawny,  which  comes  quite  true  from  seed.  It  is 
a  very  striking  flower,  of  a  deep  crimson-brown, 
with  a  golden  margin  to  the  florets.  An  effective 
and  charming  flower  for  its  rich  and  beautiful 
colouring. 

Mentzelia  obnata. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  also  sends  flowers  of  this  inter- 
esting plant.  Its  creamy  white  flowers  have  a 
certain  charm,  but,  as  our  correspondent  truly 
says,  "it  is  disappointing,  as  it  does  not  come  up 
to  its  portrait  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in 
1812,  when  the  plate  was  prepared  from  dried 
specimens." 


DiMORPHOTHECA  AURANTIACA. 

A  bright,  sunny  flower  is  this  from  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton— an  intense  orange  colour,  and  dark  brown 
centre.  Its  colouring  is  wonderfully  pure.  This 
is  the  Calendula  tragus  of  the  Botanical  Regis- 
ter, 1,  28.     It  is  an  annual  flower  to  make  note  of. 


Seedling  Gasnations  and  Picotebs. 
Miss  M.  Owen  sends  from  Ty  Coch,  near  Car- 
narvon, North  Wales,  very  charming  seedlings  of 
many  shades  of  colour,  and  among  them  some 
good  selfs,  the  yellow  and  crimson  being  very  deep 
and  distinct. 


Caknation  Glowworm. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  The  E  nn,  Kidderminster, 
writes:  "I  send  you  a  gathering  of  Carnation 
Glowworm,  a  magnificent  scarlet  self,  which 
received  au  award  of  merit  from  the  Rnyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  season.  Mr.  C  H.  Herbert 
sent  me  a  single  plant  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and 
I  have  grown  it  ever  bince.  A  bed  cootaiuiog 
forty-eight  plants,  all  raised  from  this  one,  is 
now  a  grand  sight,  as  there  are  dozens  of  flowers. 
Glowworm  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  rather  late, 
extremely  floriferous,  and  is  a  non-burster.  These 
self  Carnations  are  quite  indispensable  in  the 
garden,  and,  although  on  such  light  soil  as  this 
they  require  deep,  well-made  beds,  they  are  well 
worth  all  the  trouble.  Thrips  have  been  our 
greatest  enemy,  but  we  have  kept  them  in  check 
by  means  of  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of 
'Abol.'  I  want  a  good  yellow  self  suitable  for 
the  border,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  would  be  willing  to  make  an  exchange  with 
me." 

[The  Carnation  is  all  that  Mr.  Goodwin  says  of 
it.     The  flowers  are  of  wonderful  colour — a  pure 


scarlet,  without  a  suspicion  of  any  foreign  shade  ; 
they  do  not  burst,  and  must  have  a  fine  effect  in 
the  garden. — Ed.] 


Carnations  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather  send  from  their 
nursery  at  Kelso,  N.B.,  a  very  interesting  selec- 
tion of  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees.  We 
are  pleased  to  notice  the  following  as  the  finest 
of  those  sent : 

Athole  S.  Hay.  — A  distinct  variety,  with  flakes 
of  scarlet  on  a  pinky  white  ground. 

Lady  Nina  Balfour. — A  beautiful  variety,  the 
colour  a  lovely  blush  self,  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  with  broad  florets  of  strong  fragrance. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  strong  stems,  and 
for  this  reason  it  may  be  strongly  recommended 
for  cutting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of 
recent  acquisitions  to  the  list  of  self  Carnations, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it. 

Sir  Richard  Waldie-GriflBth. — We  remember 
this  being  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  13,  1901,  when 
it  received  an  award  of  merit,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  several  fine  flowers  of  it  again.  The  plant 
is  very  free,  strong,  and  the  flowers  are  beautiful  in 
colour,  which  is  a  warm  orange-scarlet,  a  shade 
which  we  have  too  little  of.  The  calyx  does  not 
split,  so  that  it  is  of  exceptional  usefulness  in 
the  outdoor  garden.  It  has  freedom,  beautiful 
colouring,  and  a  warm  Clove-like  fragrance  to 
recommend  it. 

Francis  Samuelson. — The  colour  of  this  is  best 
described  as  orange-apricot.  It  is  in  all  ways  a 
good  border  Carnation,  the  flower  keeping  its 
petals  within  the  calyx,  and  the  growth  is  very 
strong. 

Amphion  is  clear  yellow  in  colour,  with  an 
intense  rose  edge. 

Duchess  of  Roxburgh  is  a  conspicuous  variety, 
the  colouring  being  very  bright  and  distinct. 
The  ground  colour  is  deep  primrose,  cut  into 
with  stripes  of  quite  a  heliotrope  and  terra-cotta 
shade.  It  fortunately  does  not  burst,  and  the 
growth  is  very  strong. 

Hidalgo  is  one  of  the  darkest  fancy  Carnations 
we  have  seen.  The  ground  colour  is  deep  yellow, 
with  heavy  markings  of  almost  black. 


THE     LATE    SIR     JOSEPH 
PAXTON      AND      HIS 


NATIVE    VILLAGE. 


N 


ESTLING  snugly  among  the  trees, 
two  and  a-half  miles  from  Woburn — 
just  on  the  borders  of  Woburn 
Abbey  and  Park  (the  noble  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford)  —  lies  the 
pretty  old-world  village  of  Milton 
Bryan,  known  to  many  as  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  gardeners  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  was 
born  of  poor  parents  in  the  year  1803. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  stands  the  Manor 
House,  a  charming  old  country  residence  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  one  of  the  few  still  unchanged 
in  this  part  of  Bedfordshire.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  country  residence  of  the  Inglia  family, 
and  here  for  some  time  Sir  Joseph's  father  held 
the  position  of  gardener  for  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  a 
name  well  known  even  to  this  day  by  members  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

The  garden  and  grounds  are  large,  and  have 
many  interesting  trees  and  plants.  The  lordly 
Cedars,  the  seed  of  which  was  brought  from 
Lebanon  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  a  few  years  after 
Paxton  was  born,  are  admired  by  everyone,  as  is 
also  the  large  white  Beam,  which  one  could 
quite  well  imagine  had  been  there  almost  as  long 
as  the  house  itself.  The  flower  garden  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  beds  and  borders,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  wild  garden  will  find 
much  to  please  them,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  Aconites  are  in  flower. 
The  shrubbery  is  then  carpeted  with  Primroses, 
Anemones,  and  Bluebells,  Dafi'odils  and  Nar- 
cissi wave  above  the  grass  in  the  park,  and  Cow- 
slips are  everywhere,  while  the  hedgerows  are  in 
turn  smothered  with  the  blossom  of  Blackthorn, 
Hawthorn,  Viburnum  lantana,  the  Dog  Rose,  and 
many  other  flowering  shrubs. 

The  church  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
can  be  seen  for  many  miles,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  are  beautiful  views  of  the  counties  of 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertford- 
shire.     On  one  side  is  Woburn  Park,  with  its 
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OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE,    MILTON   BKTAN,    WHERE  SIR  JOSEPH   PAXTON  RECEIVED   HIS   EARLY   EDUCATION 


deer,  zebras,  wild  asses,  and  numerous  other  wild 
animals  quietly  grazing  under  the  trees  ;  on  the 
other  is  the  rectory  with  its  pretty  and  well- 
cultivated  garden,  for  the  present  rector  is  an 
enthusiastic  gardener.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
old  school-house,  where  young  Paxton,  and  indeed 
all  Milton  boys  of  that  day,  received  their  early 
educaion.  For  this  inestimable  benefit  of  a  free 
education  the  villagers  then,  as  now,  were 
indebted  to  the  Inglis  family,  who  built,  sup- 
ported, and  finally  endowed  the  schools  many 
years  before  free  education  became  a  popular 
political  cry.  This  structure,  after  the  building  of 
new  schools,  was  for  some  years  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house,  but  is  now  unoccupied,  and  in  a 
few  months  will  probably  be  pulled  down.  Paxton's 
father  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  widow  and  family  then  had  a  bard 
struggle  fcr  existence.  Like  most  boys  at  that 
time  Paxton  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
obtained  a  situation  as  garden  boy  in  the  gardens 
of  Sir  G.  0.  P.  Turner  of  Battlesden  Park.  Here 
he  remained  for  a  few  years  only,  but  at  that 
early  age  we  are  told  that  he  "showed  his  seniors 
many  new  ways  of  forcing  flowers  and  vegetables." 
A  year  or  two  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  [ 
Giffen,  a  skilful  fruit  grower  of  Woodhall  Park,  : 
Watton,  Herts.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  j 
returned  to  Battlesden,  and  there  helped  his  [ 
brother  Thomas  design  and  construct  the  large 
lake — now  the  property  and  a  favourite  fishing 
resort  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I 

After  this  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  j 
of  Somerset,  but  in  1823,  after  the  Horticultural  i 
Society  leased  the  Chiswick  Gardens  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  obtained  employment 
there  in  the  arboretum.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and  while 
there  sent  over  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
some  Russian  plants.  When  he  returned  he  was 
anxious  to  know  how  they  had  progressed.  No 
one  remembered  them,  but  at  last  it  was  found 
that  "  young  Paxton  "  had  been  taking  care  of 
them.  He  was  sent  for,  and  gave  the  Duke  a 
clear  and  concise  account  of  what  had  been  done 
with  them  and  how  they  had  progressed. 


The  Duke — Sir  George  Groves  tells  us — was 
greatly  pleased  by  his  intelligence,  open  and  frank 
manner,  and  used  often  to  watch  him  and  talk  to 
him  at  his  work.  He  was  appointed  foreman  in 
1824,  but  two  years  later  we  find  he  was  only 
receiving  I83.  per  week,  and,  being  anxious  to 
better  himself,  was  thinking  of  starting  for 
America,  when  one  morning,  as  he  was  busily 
engaged  at  bis  work,  the  Duke  went  down  to 
him,  told  him  that  his  gardener  at  Cbatsworth 
was  dead,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  , 
post.  1 

Paxton  was  delighted  with  the  offer,  accepted 
it,  and  went  down  to  Cbatsworth  by  the  night 
mail  to  see  what  the  place  was  like.  He  arrived 
there  quite  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  men 
had  started   work,   and,  while  walking   in  the ' 


I  should  take  up  far  too  much 
space  were  I  to  attempt  to  tell  of 
all  that  he  did,  his  travels,  the  im- 
provements he  made,  the  books  he 
wrote,  and  famous  buildings  he 
designed.  There  are  probably  few 
gardeners  who  have  won  the  love, 
respect,  and  esteem,  or  gained  the 
friendship  of  their  employers  in 
the  way  that  he  did.  The  great 
act  of  his  life,  however,  was  his 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  building 
committee  with  his  admirable 
design  for  the  building  so  success- 
fully erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware  how  the  promoters  of 
that  exhibition  were  in  despair  of 
procuring  a  practical  design,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the 
project  would  be  eompulsorily 
abandoned,  as  233  plans  had  been 
rejected.  It  was  then  that  Paxton 
submitted  one  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  marvellous  conservatory 
at  Cbatsworth,  referred  to  above, 
and  it  was  in  grateful  rt  cognition 
of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  solving 
the  question  that  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him.  In  response  to  a  special 
request,  he  consented  to  prepare 
an  improved  plan  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  great  "glass 
palace."  His  scheme  was  adopted ; 
the  building  was  taken  down  after 
the  exhibition  was  closed,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  at  Sydenham  (on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale),  where 
it  still  forms  part  of  the  popular 
Crystal  Palace.  For  his  successful  achievement 
further  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him,  in- 
cluding his  unopposed  return  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Coventry.  Charles  J.  Kilby. 


TOWN    FRONT    FLOWER 
GARDENS. 

HILE   from   time  to   time 
appears     in    newspapers 


w 


much 
with 
respect  to  the  great  need  there 
is  for  efforts  to  be  made  to  create 
floral  beauty  in  town  streets,  in 


the    Borough    of    Kingston-on- 
Thames  something  of   a  very  practical  kind   in 
garden  at  that  early  hour,  met  for  the  first  time  I  that  direction  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
the  lady  who,  a  little  later,  became  his  wife.    He  j  years.      The  town  competitions  annually  insti- 
knew,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  step  up  the  ladder    tuted  are  controlled  by  a  committee  consisting  of 


of  life,  but  he  little  thought  that  it  was  a  step, 
too,  on  the  road  to  fame.  He  at  once  began  to 
make  improvements  in  the  garden,  and  afterwards 
on  the  estate.  It  was  here  that  he  first  practised 
the  art  of  a  landscape  gardener.     A  year  or  two 


members  of  the  corporation,  and  the  energetic 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Councillor  Lyne,  J. P.,  the 
judges  being  the  Surrey  Education  Committee's 
horticultural  instructors — Mestrs.  John  Wright, 
V.M.H.,  and  A.  Dean,  V.M  H — whose  services 


later.  Sir  Robert  Sohombergk — a  great  friend  of    are  for  this  purpose  placed  at  the  Borough  Com 
the  Duke — when  travelling  in  South  Africa  dis-    mittee's  disposal.    There  are  three  diverse  classes, 


covered  the  Victoria  Regia  Lily,  and  sent  a  plant 
of  it  to  the  Duke,  who  was  extremely  pleased, 
and  ordered  Paxton  to  build  a  house  for  it.  It  is 
there,  too,  that  it  miy  even  now  be  seen  at  its 
best.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  the  famous  con- 
servatory— this  was  well  illustrated  in  No.  1523, 
Vol.  LIX.  of  The  Garden  -at  Cbatsworth,  as 
well  as  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  are 
monuments  of  his  skill. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  entertained  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  while  Paxton  was  there,  but 
Paxton  admits  that  there  were  none  that  he  was 
more  pleased  to  see  than  Sir  Robert  and  Lad  y  Inglis, 
his  greatest  benefactor,  and  he  was  determined 
that  they  should  see  the  place  as  no  one  else  had 
ever  seen  it.  Sir  Robert  was  proud  to  see  one  of 
his  village  boys  in  so  great  and  responsible  a  posi- 
tion, and  Paxton  thanked  him  for  his  generous 
help  to  himself  and  parents  in  bygone  days. 


viz. ,  for  gardens  over  half  a  rod  in  area,  for  others 
under  half  a  rod,  and  for  window  boxes.  The 
town  is  divided  into  equal  portions,  and  there  are 
three  similar  classes  in  each  half,  or  six  in  all.  Four 
prizes  are  given  in  each  class,  or  twenty-four  in 
all,  and  this  year,  to  encourage  fresh  competitors' 
appearance  in  the  four  garden  classes,  two  addi- 
tional prizes  were  offered  for  those  wbo  had  not 
won  a  prize  before.  These  added  made  thirty- 
two  prizes,  and  all  were  allotted.  In  the  borough 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  small  front  or 
forecourt  gardens,  and,  while  the  number  com- 
peting was  relatively  small — about  fifty — yet  the 
influence  of  the  yearly  competitions  has  been 
widely  felt,  as  great  numbers  of  these  small  gar- 
dens are  now  prettily  furnished  in  the  summer 
with  flowering  plants,  although  not  put  into 
competition.  When  the  results  of  the  judging 
are  published,  very  many  residents  make  a  rule 
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to  go  round  and  see  the  snooeBaful  gardens,  and 
in  that  way  great  encouragement  is  furnished  to 
the  improving  of  their  own  gardens  or  windows. 
A  marked  feature  in  many  of  the  competing 
gardens  is  seen  in  the  use  of  climbers  or  trailing 
plants  hung  in  baskets  or  fixed  on  brackets, 
especially  of  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Lobelias,  Cam- 
panulas, and  similar  things,  and  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  entire  front  of  a  house  is  almost 
wholly  hidden  in  a  mass  of  floral  beauty.  The 
labour  involved  in  creating  these  efifeots  must  be 
great  indeed.  Happily,  in  every  case  all  com- 
petitive objects  can  be  seen  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  passer-by.  An  example  of  the 
labour  put  forth  to  secure  a  high  position  is 
manifested  in  the  garden  of  a  newspaper  com- 
positor, who  is  the  first  prize  winner  in  the  large 
garden  class  in  the  north  division.  Last  year 
rather  weak,  he  this  year  has  created  a  front  of 
singular  beauty  and  refinement,  using  even  the 
wall  divisions  on  either  side,  as  well  as  his  house 
front  and  garden,  for  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  the  best  gar- 
dener in  the  kingdom. 

There  may  be  a  little  tendency  in  some  cases 
to  crowd  too  much,  but  when  good  advice  is 
tendered  it  is  readily  accepted.  A  neat  garden 
last  year,  having  the  beds  and  borders  edged  with 
wood  strips,  this  year  shows  these  formal  edgings 
hidden  with  variegated  Dactylis  with  excellent 
effect.  The  small-leaved  variegated  Nepeta  is  also 
much  used,  with  Creeping  Jenny,  Campanula 
isophylla.  Musk,  Lobelia,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, for  tlie  draping  of  window  boxes.  In 
some  gardens  standard  Fuchsias,  wonderfully  well 
preserved  during  the  winter,  are  very  efiective. 
The  entries  are  sent  in  early  in  July.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  gardens  and  boxes  is  made  during  that 
month,  and  the  final  judging  takes  place  early  in 
August,  the  period  most  acceptable  to  the  com- 
petitors. A.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE    WILLOW    TREE    IN    NEW 

ZEALAND. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — In  The  Garden  of  February  18  a 
question  is  asked,  "  Is  it  possible  to 
procure  cuttings  or  slips  from  the 
Willow  Tree  that  grew  beside  the  grave 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ? "  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  correspondent  to 
know  that  the  Weeping  Willow  in  New  Zealand 
came  from  the  one  in  question.  In  the  year  1840 
H.M.  brig  Britomart  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Akaroa  (Bank's  Peninsula,  Canterbury).  The 
object  of  the  brig's  advent  to  this  place  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  Queen's  sovereignty  over  the 
southern  islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  thus  to 
forestall  the  expected  French  mission,  which  was 
known  to  have  a  similar  object  in  view  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Government.  Five  days  after  the 
British  flag  was  unfurled  the  French  man-of-war 
L'Aube  arrived,  but  too  late.  The  next  day  the 
Comte  de  Paris  entered  Akaroa  with  emigrants 
from  Bordeaux  to  found  their  expected  colony. 
On  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  the  vessels  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  and  cuttings  were  taken  from  the 
Willow  that  grew  beside  the  grave  of  their  great 
countryman,  and  from  these  cuttings  we  have 
the  Weeping  Willows  in  New  Zealand. 
Dunedin.  Walter  Bull. 


of  Pelargoniums  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Chelsea  show  if  they  could  supply  me 
with  plants  or  cuttings  of  this  variety,  but  they 
all  said  they  did  not  stock  it,  as  "it  did  not  go 
down  with  the  public."  The  contrast  of  the 
vivid  scarlet  flowers  and  the  dark  maroon  leaves 
produce,  I  consider,  a  very  fine  effect  when 
massed,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  could  let  me  know  for  what 
reason  this  Pelargonium  has  "  not  gone  down 
with  the  public,"  and  also  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  plants  or  cuttings  of  the 
variety.  Dormer. 


JEFFERIES'  LITTLE  QUEEN- 
LETTUCE. 
[To    THE    Editor   of    "The    Garden."] 

Sir, — I  endorse  all  Mr.  Wythes  has  said  of  this 
Lettuce,  having  known  it  now  for  the  last  sixteen 
years.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  Cos  Lettuce,  very 
early,  and  above  all  it  does  not  run  to  seed  freely. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  growth,  and  is  as  sweet  as 
a  Nut.  It  is  also  a  good  Lettuce  for  a  cold 
frame  for  very  early  work.  A.  E.  Message. 
The  Gardens,  Brookdean,  FitUeworth,  Sussex. 


120  feet — a  serious  loss  if  that  goes  !    I  bought 
the  original  plant  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Holt,  Barrow  Weald.      A.  Kingsmim... 


PELARGONIUM  BLACK  VESUVIUS. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  have  much  admired  a  very  fine  bed  of 

Pelargoniums  in  Hyde  Park   this   year  named 

Black  Vesuvius.     I  enquired  of  several  exhibitors 


BAMBOOS  FLOWERING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — On  page  88  "  N.  B."  asks  for  reports  as  to 
Bamboos  flowering  in  other  collections.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  gardening  calamity  will,  I  fear,  be 
found  to  be 
universal  as  regards 
the  three  kinds, 
Simoni,  Boryana, 
and  Henonis. 
Arundinaria 
Simoni,  which 
"The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den" (page  66)  says 
"seeds  without 
dying,"  flowered 
and  fruited  here  in 
1903  ;  next  year  it 
looked  perfectly 
dead,  which,  after 
all,  is  what  really 
matters,  and  had 
to  be  thrown  away, 
leaving  a  terrible 
gap,  for  it  had  been 
growing  for  over 
eighteen  years. 

In  1904  a  very 
fine  clump  of 
Phyllost  achy  s 
boryana  seeded  and 
died  (as  did  all  of 
this  species  at 
Kew),  and  now 
Henonis,  which 
"  The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den" rightly  calls 
the  best  of  all,  has 
flowered  and  will 
evidently  have  to 
go  in  autumn,  leav- 
ing a  ghastly  blank 
in  the  important 
position  which  it 
had  graced  and 
beautified  for 
fifteen  years. 

Can  anyone  say 
when  we  are  likely 
to  lose  other 
species  ?  I  have 
just  run  a  line 
round  my  biggest 
clump  of  Arun- 
dinaria japonica, 
and  find  that  the 
ciroumferenoe  is 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "N.  B."  of 
the  I2th  inst. ,  I  regret  to  say  that  last  year  we 
lost  three  plants  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis  and 
three  plants  of  Arundinaria  Simoni  through 
flowering.  I  may  say  that  days  were  spent  on 
one  plant  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis  trying  to 
save  it  by  picking  off  every  flower,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  This  year  we  have  three  more  fine 
plants  of  P.  Henonis  and  one  plant  of  Arundinaria 
Nigra  blooming.  Those  varieties  not  showing 
any  signs  of  flowering  here  up  to  the  present 
are  Arundinaria  nitida,  Bambusa  palmata, 
Phyllostachys  Quilioi,  P.  viridi-glaucescens,  P. 
aurea,  and  Thamnocalamus  Falconeri.  I  am 
afraid  this  flowering  of  the  Bamboo  will  deter 
many  from  planting  them.  F.  W.  Rich. 

The  Gardens,  Elfordleigh,  Plympton,  S.  Devon. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

TWO  GOOD  YELLOW  ROSES. 
OVERS  of  yellow  Roses  would  do  well  to 
add  to  their  collections  Billiard  et 
Barre  and  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  two 
of  the  best  I  know.  The  former  is  a 
charming  Dijon  Tea  Rose,  a  strong 
grower,  and  admirably  suited  for  filling 
the  centre  of  large  Rose  beds.     It  is  seldom  more 


c 


gELINE  FOBESTIER  R08E  on  pergola  at  the  BKCTORT,  MILTON  BRYAN. 
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than  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  so  that  we  cannot  class 
it  as  a  climber.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  orange 
yellow,  and  very  striking  when  from  plants 
grown  in  a  partly  shaded  situation.  Mme.  Pierre 
Cochet  has  been  extremely  good  with  us  this 
year.  The  bud  is  like  W.  A.  Richardson.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  plant  it  against  a  hot  wall.  Its 
proper  place  is  on  a  bank,  pegged  down,  or 
allowed  to  ramble  over  a  tree  stump  out  in  the 
open  ;  by  so  doing  the  true  colour  is  maintained. 
Avon  Castle  Gardens.        George  Burrows. 


THE  JAPANESE  ROSE  (ROSA 
WICHURAIANA). 
The  various  hybrids — in  the  production  of  which 
this  Japanese  species  has  played  a  part — are  so 
numerous,  and  in  many  instances  so  popular,  that 
the  great  merits  of  the  type  are  very  generally 
overlooked.     Why  this  is  so  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  the  typical   Rosa  wichuraiana  is  so  distinct 
and  beautiful  from  anything  else  that  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  gardens.     It  is  now 
a  dozen  years  since  I  first 
saw  this  Rose  in  flower 
at     Kew,    and     I    then 
thought   it   one    of    the 
most  beautiful  I  had  ever 
met    with,    an    opinion 
which  is  still    retained, 
in  spite   of  the  long  list 
of  wichuraiana  hybrids, 
none  of  which  are,  to  my 
mind,  its  equal — at  least, 
their  habit  is  so  different 
that    a    comparison   can 
scarcely  be  made.      The 
most  striking  features  of 
this  Rose  are  its  perfectly 
prostrate  habit,  its  glossy 
leaves,  vigorous  growth, 
and    profusion    of    pure 
white  flowers.     While  so 
much   is    written    every 
week  about  the  various 
hybrids,    the    typical 
species     never     has      a 
word    in   its  favour,   hence    this  short 
note.  T. 


Philadelphia  Rambler  seems  in  every  way  adapted 
for  covering  pergolas,  the  sides  of  rustic  bridges, 
or  stumps  in  the  open.  Seen  at  a  distance  the 
colour  is  most  efifective.        George  Burrows. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  YELLOW  ROSES. 
Although  there  are  a  number  of  Roses  that  are 
described  as  yellow  and  gold,  in  reality  there  are 
few  that  are  of  striking  effect  on  the  plant.  We 
seem  to  have  a  good  novelty  in  Perle  des  Jaunes. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  form  of  Mme.  Falcot, 
with  the  rich  golden  colour  of  Ma  Cipucine  and 
W.  A.  Richardson  combined.  This  Rose  should 
prove  to  be  a  good  bedding  variety,  but  I  am 
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ROSE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
This  exquisite  Hybrid  Tea  will  take  a 
leading  position  among  decorative  Roses. 
Not  only  is  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
garden  Roses,  but  it  will  also  prove 
suitable  for  exhibition.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
specimen  in  the  first  prize  seventy-two 
this  year  at  the  National  Rose  Show. 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  raising  of  this 
Rose.  The  petals  of  Earl  of  Warwick 
are  of  enormous  size,  even  rivalling 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in  this  respect,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  old  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in  the  Rose, 
although  the  flowers  are  erect.  The 
colour  of  Earl  of  Warwick  is  salmon-pink, 
the  centre  of  the  flower  warmly  flushed 
with  vermilion,  approaching  the  tint  of 
colour  that  gives  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
such  charm.  The  growth  is  strong,  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The 
fragrance  is  not  specially  strong,  rather 
resembling  that  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses. 
All  who  value  the  bold  decorative  eflFect  of  such 
Roses  as  G.  Nabonnand  will  welcome  Earl  of 
Warwick.  p. 


GLADIOLUS  LADY  INCHIQUIN. 

HIS  is  the  time  of  the  Gladiolus, 
and    the    beautiful     nurseries    of 
Messsrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port,  are  aglow  with  colour  from 
the  tall  handsome  spikes.    A  little 
of  this  resplendent  beauty  drifts 
to  the  large  exhibitions  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  was  so  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  1st  inst,  when 
the    firm  showed    the 
beautiful  new    variety 
Lady  Inchiquin,  which 
must  rank  among  the 
finest  of   the  Gladioli 
raised     at      Langport, 
The  flowers  are  of  large 
size,     the    illustration 
being    on    a     reduced 
scale,  a  very  pure  rose- 
pink    in    colour,   with 
delicate   yellow  mark- 
ings on  the  lower  seg- 
ments.     It   is  a  very 
beautiful  and  distinct 
Gladiolus. 


CAMPANULA  CAR- 
PATICA    WHITE 
STAR. 
This  was  shown  by  j\Ir. 
Prichard,  and    is    one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
of    the   whole  of    the 
Bellfiowers.    It  will  be 
probably  much  grown 
in   the   future  in    the 
rock  garden  and  in  pots. 
The   flowers  are   more 
than  2  inches  across,  of 
somewhat     flattened 
shape,    and    white,  in 
■which   there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  a  bluish  shade  and  ring  of  mauve 
in  the  centre.    It  is  a  Campanula  for  all 
gardens. 


ROSE  PHILADELPHIA  RAMBLER. 
This  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  rambling 
Roaes,  being  far  superior  to  Crimson  Rambler, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  flowers  are 
deeper  in  colour,  larger,  and  fuller,  and  do  not 
present  such  an  untidy  appearance  when  fading — 
a  great  drawback  with  Crimson  Rambler.     The 


CAMPANULA  CABPATIOA   WHITE   STAR. 

{Natural  size.    Skotvtl  by  Mr.  Prichard,  Rive-rslea  Nursery^ 

Christchurch,  at  the  meetinrj  of  the  Roijal  Horticultural 

Society  nn  the  1st  inst.,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


afraid  it  is  rather  tender.  It  possesses  the  free- 
branching  habit  of  Mme.  Falcot.  The  other 
variety  I  would  commend  is  Berthe  de  Bary  de 
Zahony.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  lovely  golden 
colour.  In  the  bud  state  this  Rose  is  most 
beautiful,  of  a  shape  almost  perfect,  and  I 
imagine  it  will  be  much  in  request  as  a  button- 
hole Rose.  The  growth  in  this  case  is  equal  to 
Mme.  Falcot.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  French 
raisers  do  not  select  better  names,  for  if  anything 
will  hinder  the  popularising  of  varieties  it  is 
this.  ■  p. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

ANNUALS    AT    HOME. 

DO  not  think  I  ever  realised  what  beautiful 
things  annuals  are  until  I  saw  them 
growing  in  large  spaces  and  great  masses 
as  they  do  at  Messrs.  Sutton's  Reading 
grounds.  In  herbaceous  borders 
failure  is  too  often  the  result  of  over- 
crowding, and  the  plant  either  perishes  or  pro- 
duces flowers  so  small  and  meagre  as  to  be 
practically  worthless.  Even  the  careful  thinning 
which  is  rightly  recommended  is  often  of  no 
avail,  for  some  large  herbaceous  plant  over- 
shadows the  smaller  one  and  deprives  it  of  the 
two  most  important  factors,  light  and  food.  The 
Tropseolum,  for  instance,  is  used  in  most  small 
gardens  as  a  climber  for  decorating  odd  corners 
and  for  filling  in  flower-tubs,  while  the  Tom 
Thumb  varieties  are  useful  border  plants  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  a  large  mass  of  these  flowers  fairly 
took  my  breath  away,  so  varied  and  so  brilliant 
were  the  shades  of  orange,  yellow,  and  cream, 
blending  perfectly  and  intensified  by  the  clear 
emerald  green  of  their  disc-like  foliage.  A  faint 
perfume  exhaled  by  the  sun's  rays,  refreshing 
and    pungent,    greeted    us    as    we    bent    oyer 
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the  wonderful  dazzling  carpet  of  flowers.  This 
clearly  is  the  way  to  use  the  Nasturtium  if  you 
have  a  large  garden.  I  could  imagine  a  long  bed 
or  border  of  these  flowers  on  a  terrace  set  against 
the  distant  blue  of  the  receding  hills  or  belt  of 
Firs. 

Then  perhaps  the  next  combination  was  a  long 
line  of  Godetia — miniature  crimson  and  white — 
each  plant  perfect,  and  never  a  gap  for  100  yards 
and  more.  Then  a  large  plot  of  Morning  Star 
Chrysanthemum,  which  Messrs.  Sutton  appear 
to  think  one  of  their  most  satisfactory  annuals, 
and  certainly  they  are  justified  in  their  suppo- 
sition. What  an  excellent  subject  for  cutting, 
too,  is  burridgeanum  !  It  held  its  own  in  my 
estimation  with  its  charming  tricolor  flowers ; 
but  the  varieties  of  this  annual  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  and  many  are  most  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

I  was  perfectly  delighted,  too,  with  a  bed 
of  the  small  Queen  of  the  Blues  (perennial 
Delphinium),  which  will  fill  charmingly  many 
gaps  in  the  front  of  your  herbaceous  borders  left 
by  the  dying  Daffodil  Grass.  It  must  be  sown 
now  for  next  summer.  How,  too,  the  race  of 
Candytufts  has  improved  !  The  old  varieties 
were  a  bad-coloured  purple  and  white,  small  and 
weedy  ;  now  we  have  carmine,  crimson,  lilac, 
and  white,  and  such  big  spiral  blossoms.  They 
sow  themselves  every  year,  but  I  have  noticed 
invariably  deteriorate,  so  it  is  better  to  get  fresh 
seed  and  pull  up  the  old  plants.  Among  the 
Clarkias,  always  old  favourites  of  mine,  I  saw  a 
large  plot  of  Salmon  Queen.  She  still  apparently 
occupies  the  throne,  but  Carnation-flaked  Pink 
runs  her  close,  and  the  dwarf  Pink  is  most 
useful  for  the  front  of  the  borders.  Next  year 
everyone  should  sow  a  supply  of  azure  blue 
Lobelia  for  edging  or  massed  patches  of  colour. 
It  is  a  lovely  little  thing,  and  truly  blue. 
Phacelia  carapanularia  should  be  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  so  ought  Nemophila  insignis. 

A  visit  to  a  great  garden  like  these  100  acres 
in  Berkshire  is  a  wonderful  lesson  in  cultivation, 
order,  and  enterprise,  and  with  these  beauty 
walks  hand  in  hand.  A  great  map  marked  out 
in  glorious  colours  seems  to  be  rolled  out  before 
you  beneath  the  burning  July  sun.  It  proved  to 
me  that  soil  matters  little,  for  these  acres  of 
beauty  are  dry  and  arid,  and  by  art  and  perse- 
verance are  made  to  yield  the  most  perfect 
flowers. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  these  great  seed 
gardens,   and   others  like    them,   are    in   touch 
with   the  whole    world ;    that    many    of    these 
annuals  forming  this  great  colour  map  come  from 
the    Antipodes ;    and   that    many   of    the    very 
Grasses  we  use  for  our  velvet  lawns  are  collected 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe  and  accepted  or 
rejected    after    long    and    careful     trials.      No 
subject  is   too  small  or  too  humble  to   be  con- 
sidered   as    a    possible    gift     to     our 
English  gardens,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  a  little  foreign  flower  to  have 
a    certain    beauty    of    her   own    to   be 
enrolled  among  the    finest   denizens  of 
our  parterres  or  forcing   houses.     The 
little    Swan     River    Daisy    has    equal 
rights  with  the  gorgeous  Begonias  and 
Cannas  that  decorate  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  and  so  year  by  year,  as   our 
love    of    gardening    steadily   increases, 
these   great   firms  meet    us   with   their 
wonderful  supplies  of  new  and  beautiful 
flowers,   many  of  which  are   produced 
by  cross-fertilisation,   a  process  which 
may  take  years  to  perfect,  and  which 
also   takes  a   great  deal   of    time   and 
quite    as  much  brain   power  —  and    a 
most  wonderful  quantity  of    patience. 
The  new  annual    which  you  will  sow 
next  year   represents    all  this,   and  it 
is  good  to  remember  this  little  lesson 
when   we  in  our  gardens  become  dis- 
heartened with  our  failures  and  disap- 
pointments, 

4F(jnsTA  pE  Lacy  JjAOT. 


PELARGONIUM    ENDLICHERIANUM. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  summer-flowering 
rock  plant  so  interesting  as  the  hardy  Pelargo- 
nium, well-flowered  specimens  of    which   are  a 
great  gain.      It    is   a    handsome    and    distinct- 
looking    plant    with     succulent,    semi-prostrate 
stems,   leaves  which    differ    from    the    florist's 
Geranium    only  in   being    smaller,    and    showy 
trusses  of  rose-coloured    flowers   in    which   the 
petals  are  all  ascending,  crimson  veined,  and  per- 
sistent for  a  much  longer  period  than  usual  with 
Geraniums.     Grown  on  a  warm  rockery  slope, 
or  planted   between  boulders  so  that  its  stems 
could  ramble  in  their  own  slow  way,  or  planted 
under  a  wall  in  a  warm   corner   where  ample 
drainage  help  the  plants  to  winter  well,  it  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.     It  is  only  in  veteran  specimens 
that  one  finds  the  plant's  true  worth,  then  a  sheaf 
of  bloom  poised  over  the  grey-green  leafage  is 
indeed  grand,  and  such  veteran  clumps 
remind  one  of  what  a  little  patient  care 
and   waiting  can  do   for    many  plants 
hitherto  untried,  because  considered  diiE- 
N  cult  to  manage,  yet  which  will  develop, 

\  on  a  slow  but  sure  basis,  into  specimens 

that  will  be  greatly  treasured. 


NIGELLA  MISS  JEKYLL. 
Among  several  new  annuals  on  trial  the 
above  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
The  seed  germinates  freely  in  the  open 
border,  and  the  plant  is  stronger  and 
quite  as  branching  as  the  type.  Its  finely 
out  foliage  and  mossy  involucre  form  a 
beautiful  setting  for  the  many-petalled 
flower.  The  colour  has  been  variously 
described  as  Cornflower  blue,  and  recently 
in  The  Garden,  by  an  Irish  contributor, 
as  deep  violet-blue.  Can  it  be  that  in 
the  Sister  Isle,  where  the  grass  is  said  to 
grow  so  green,  this  Nigella,  not  to  be 
outdone,  assumes  the  colour  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  Violet  ?  Here,  when 
the  flowers  first  open,  the  petals  are 
rather  pale  towards  the  base,  but  soon 
change  to  a  clear  full  blue,  similar  to  the 
blue  of  the  Cornflower  perhaps,  but  softer 
and  more  delicate,  with  the  greenish 
shade  of  the  old  form  eliminated. 

J.  Comber. 

The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley. 
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{Shmmi  by  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son,  Langport,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Hortieultural  Society  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  given  an 

fiwcfrt?  of  merit.    Reditced.) 


FOUR    OF    THIS    YEAR'S 

SWEET    PEAS. 

LADYS  UNWIN,  I  think, 
stands  well  to  the  front 
for  beauty  and  colour, 
many  of  the  stems  having 
four  blooms  upon  them, 
and  coupled  with  the  pro- 
fuseness  of  flowering,  renders  this  Sweet 
Pea  quite  one  of  the  foremost  issued  in 
1905.  Next  may  I  class  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford's  exquisite  variety 

Black  Michael,  which  is  a  deep 
claret  or  maroon,  and  of  beautiful 
form.  The  standards  are  of  a  high- 
class  type.  It  flowers  well,  and  stands 
sun  and  rain. 

David  Williamson,  another  beauty 
of  fine  colouring  and  size,  which  reminds 
me  of  Duke  of  Westminster,  but  grander 
both  in  form  and  in  colour. 

PvOMOLO  PiAzzANi,  with  its  flowers  of 
pale  or  deep  azure  blue,  bids  next  year 
to  be  a  very  great  addition.  This  year, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  mine  have  not  all 
thrown  well,  and  certainly  not  as  well 
as  Scarlet  Gem,  which  has  often  had 
three  flowers  upon  its  stems. 

Charles  W.  Crosby. 
Broome  Hurst,  Dorking. 
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PROPAGATING  NOTES  —The  present 
time  is  a  suitable  one  for  propagating 
many  things  from  cuttings,  not  only 
of  what  are  termed  bedding  plants, 
but  cuttings  of  Roses.  Climbing 
plants,  such  as  Ivies,  Honeysuckles, 
&c  ,  and  choice  evergreen  shrubs  will  strike  now 
in  sandy  soil  under  hand-lights  or  in  a  frame  in  a 
shady  position,  kept  regularly  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. 

Propagating  Qeranmms. — Cuttings  of  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  4  inches  long  will  strike  now  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  in  the  open  air.  If  pots  are 
need,  place  the  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  5-inch 
pots,  fixed  in  the  soil  with  firmness.  The  pots 
must  have  2  inches  of  rough  material  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage  ;  broken  bricks  in  small  pieces  will 
do,  or  anything  similar  may  be  used.  On  the 
drainage  place  a  layer  of  moss  or  the  rougher 
turfy  part  of  the  soil,  and  on  this  place  the  pre- 
pared soil,  which  may  be  equal  parts  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  about  a  one-tenth  part 
of  sand  added  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet.  Press 
the  soil  in  firmly,  and  place  a  layer  of  sand  on 
the  top  half  an  inch  thick.  We  generally  get  the 
requisite  number  of  pots  ready  and  give  enough 
water  with  a  rosed  pot  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
while  the  pots  drain  prepare  the  cuttings.  There 
will  not  be  much  fear  of  damping  when  the  pots 
are  prepared  in  this  way.  The  more  foliage  left 
on  the  cuttings,  provided  it  can  be  kept  from 
wilting,  the  sooner  roots  form,  and  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  drooping,  except  in  the  case  of  Gera- 
niums, there  must  be  a  confined  atmosphere,  as 
foliage  exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  sun- 
shine and  a  freely  moving  atmosphere  must  wilt 
and  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Geranium  leaves 
are  stiff,  and  there  is  not  much  evaporation  from 
them.  Even  in  the  sunshine,  unless  very  dry, 
they  do  not  show  signs  of  distress.  All  soft 
things,  such  as  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  and  Ver- 
benas, should,  if  possible,  be  rooted  in  a  cold 
frame,  shaded,  and  kept  close  except  for  an  hour 
or  so  early  in  the  morning.  In  preparing  the 
cuttings,  cut  just  beneath  a  joint,  removing  the 
bottom  pair  of  leaves.  Do  not  overcrowd  things ; 
this  leads  to  damping  off,  and  one  dead  or  decay- 
ing cutting  spreads  the  disease,  withers,  and 
much  mischief  is  done  which  ought  to  have  been 
avoided. 

Cuttings  of  Hoses  in  limited  numbers  may  be 
rooted  in  good-sized  pots  or  boxes  placed  in  a 
shady  position,  but  not  over-watered.  The  soil 
must,  of  course,  be  moist,  but  not  continually 
saturated,  or  the  bark  will  decay  and  turn  black. 
Sand  should  be  used  freely  in  the  compost  and  a 
layer  on  the  surface,  the  whole  possessing  a 
reasonable  degree  of  firmness.  When  a  large 
number  of  cuttings  are  planted,  a  special  bed 
should  be  prepared  in  a  shady  spot.  Roses  may 
do  exposed,  though  when  we  have  a  frame  to 
spare  we  use  it  for  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Chinas.  The  shoots  taken  from  cuttings  should 
be  getting  a  bit  firm,  and,  where  possible,  take 
them  off  with  a  heel  of  older  wood,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  cuttings  will  be  of  the  current 
year's  growth  and  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long. 
Single  buds  with  2  inches  of  wood  below  and 
1  inch  above  may  be  used  in  very  sandy  stuff 
under  glass.  We  have  rooted  cuttings  of  this  kind 
in  cocoa  fibre  refuse  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  The 
cocoa  fibre  was  not  very  fresh,  and  was  in  a  suit- 
able condition  to  retain  moisture.  One  of  the 
causes  of  failure  arises  from  the  necessity  for 
much  watering,  but  with  cocoa  fibre  very  little 
water  beyond  a  light  sprinkling  is  required.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  keep  them  shaded  and  close, 
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with  a  very  light  dewing  over  with  a  fine  rose 
when  the  surface  is  dry.  Under  such  conditions 
nearly  every  cutting  will  grow,  and,  as  only 
strong  buds  are  used,  very  strong  growths  are 
made.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  roots  are  formed  the 
cuttings  are  potted  up  and  plunged  in  a  bed 
where  there  is  a  little  warmth  and  shade  for  a  few 
days  till  established. 

Selecting  the  Cuttings. — Never  propagate  stock 
from  an  unhealthy  plant.  This  principle  holds 
good  in  everything,  and  as  far  as  possible  take 
the  cuttings  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plant, 
for  there  the  greatest  vigour  will  be  found. 
Never  use  a  blunt  knife  in  making  cuttings,  as 
death  often  follows  from  a  carelessly  made 
wound,  and  always  cut  close  to  a  joint.  The 
joint  or  node  should  be  left  to  form  the  base  of 
the  cutting. 

The  Violetta  Pansies. — These  are  charming 
little  flowers  for  the  beginner,  and  much  has  been 
written  about  them  by  Mr.  Crane  in  The  Garden. 
We  draw  attention  particularly  to  one  variety— 
the  dainty  Queen  of  the  Year,  which  has  flowers 


PANSY  (^UEEN  OF  THE  YBAE.    (Natural  size.) 

of  a  soft  mauve,  and  are  represented  as  of  natural 
size  in  the  illustration.  The  growth  is  quite 
creeping,  and  the  flowers  are  sent  up  in  abundance 
on  short,  sturdy  sterna. 

Pinks. — These  are  very  choice  garden  flowers, 
and  much  valued  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase glass  frames  or  build  greenhouses.  Pinks 
may  be  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager,  and 
are  so  sweet  and  lovely  that  the  wealthiest 
amateur  should  not  lack  a  bed  of  them  in  the 
flower  garden  or  a  colony  of  plants  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  To  have  Pinks  in  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, with  perfect  lacing,  they  ought  to  be 
grown  on  rich,  deep,  well-manured  soil.  This 
ought  to  be  prepared  at  once,  and  much  in  the 
same  wa}'  as  for  Carnations.  I  observed,  when 
travelling  in  the  North,  that  some  of  the  growers 
layered  the  Pinks  in  the  same  way  as  Carnations. 
I  never  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  but  merely 
slip  off  the  growths  and  plant  them  in  a  moist, 
'  shady  place  out  of  doors  or  under  hand-glasses, 
'  as  being  safer  if  these  are  available.  The  plants 
should  be  ready  to  set  out  where  they  are  to 
flower  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September.     The 


earlier  they  are  planted  out,  the  better  chance 
have  they  to  stand  the  winter.  When  planted 
late,  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  throw  them  out 
of  the  ground,  to  their  serious  injury.  If  the 
flowers  are  intended  for  exhibition,  it  is  best  to 
plant  them  together  in  a  prepared  bed  or  border. 
Plant  them  in  rows  about  9  inches  asunder,  and 
allow  the  same  space  between  the  plants.  A  light 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  if  the  weather 
continues  hot  and  dry.  This  admits  of  water 
being  freely  applied  without  causing  a  hard  sur- 
face almost  impervious  to  the  air. — D. 

Weeds  in  Walks  and  Courts. — Much  time  is 
wasted  in  weeding  and  hoeing  walks,  and  at  this 
season  a  broken-up  gravel  surface  is  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  to  walk  upon.  It  is  much  better 
and  cheaper  to  use  weed  killers,  which  should  be 
used  only  in  dry  weather.  The  best  time  is 
during  a  dry  spell  in  March  or  April,  and  one 
dressing  applied  annually  will  suf£ce.  It  may  be 
applied  now  if  the  spring  dressing  was  missed. 
May  be  obtained  from  any  horticultural  chemist. 

Daffodils  for  Cutting. — For  the  spring  season 
nothing  in  the  way  of  hardy  flowers  lends  itself 
so  readily  to,  or  is  so  amenable  to,  varied  forms 
of  floral  arrangements  as  the  extensive  family  of 
Daffodils,  which  may  be  planted  now.  From  the 
time  the  earlier  kinds  expand  their  flowers  whilst 
snow  and  frost  are  still  occasionally  seen, 
onwards  until  the  spring  has  considerably 
advanced,  they  may  be  had,  thus  saving  choicer 
flowers  from  under  glass,  or  dispensing  with 
them  entirely.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Daffodil  should  recommend  itself  more  and  more 
for  use  in  a  cut  state.  Not  only  is  the  season  a 
long  one,  but  the  diversity  in  form,  colour,  and 
size  affords  such  a  varied  scope  for  one's  ingenuity 
in  arranging  the  blossoms  in  a  cut  state.  The 
choicer  kinds,  as  they  become  better  known  and 
more  extensively  grown,  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  sought  after.  For  instance,  there  is  that 
very  beautiful  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  and  called  Queen  of  Spain,  of  a 
graceful  form  of  growth,  with  distinct  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers.  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  is  another 
beautiful  sort,  with  its  immense  golden-yellow 
trumpet  and  white  perianth,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  stately  of  its  section.  This  fine  variety 
may  be  fairly  called  the  king  of  Daffodils.  Both 
Emperor  and  Empress  are  noble  kinds,  with 
their  broad,  strap-like  foliage.  Other  choice 
kinds  are  Nelsoni  major,  Barri  conspicuus. 
Princess  Mary,  with  its  immense  silvery  white 
perianth  and  spreading  yellow  crowns  ;  Poeticus 
ornatus  and  the  varieties  of  Leedsi.  The  list 
could  be  lengthened  out  almost  indefinitely,  but 
particular  care  should  be  taken  so  as  to  exclude 
the  small  or  minor  forms.  Narci>su3  cyclamineus 
and  N.  minor  are  both  little  gems  in  their  way  ; 
then  there  are  N.  Bulbocodium  (in  various 
shades)  and  N.  nanus,  somewhat  after  N.  minor, 
but  distinct  therefrom.  Without  entering  into 
the  Polyanthus  section  as  suited  to  pot  culture, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  .Jonquils,  which 
are  well  suited  to  accompany  the  foregoing.  The 
large  single  Campernelle,  the  single  sweet-scented 
and  the  Silver  Jonquil  are  all  excellent  for  cut- 
ting. In  the  cutting  of  Daffodils  note  should 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  flowers  will  develop 
well  after  they  are  cut.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  blossoms  are  expanding  ;  this  in 
some  instances  is  an  advantage,  particularly 
where  more  than  one  bloom  comes  from  the  same 
bulb,  for  it  thus  relieves  the  same  in  good  time. 
For  arranging  with  Daffodil  flowers  as  a  foliage 
accompaniment  there  is   nothing  to  surpass  or 
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even  equal  their  own  leaves,  some  of  which  can 
easily  be  spared  from  the  commoner  kinds. 
Fresh  green  moss  is  a  good  addition  in  some 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  sand  is  used  in 
rather  broad  receptacles,  or  in  smaller  ones  when 
the  minor  varieties  are  to  be  arranged,  as  the} 
at  all  times  should  be,  by  themselves.  Beware 
of  overcrowding  the  flowers  in  any  case  ;  this, 
besides  spoiling  the  effect,  is  utter  waste.  By 
changing  the  water  every  few  days  they  will  last 
much  longer. 

Lilium  auratum. — The  illustration  represents 
Lilium  auratum,  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Winkworth,  The  Gardens, 
Haughton  Hall,  Tarporley.  One  bulb  is  carrying 
three  stems,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  twenty- 
three  flowers.  The  bulb  is  in  a  6inch  pot.  It 
was  grown  last  year  in  a  similar-sized  pot,  but 
carried  only  one  stem  then. 

The  Fuchsia. — Few  plants  are  prettier  than 
the  Fuchsia.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  double 
kinds  should  be  encouraged,  and  yet  they  have 
their  admirers.  If  Fuchsias  are  to  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  good  big  plants  are  required, 
the  propagation  should  be  eflfected  early  in  the 
autumn  by  taking  any  nice  soft  young  shoots  as 
free  from  flower  as  they  can  be  obtained,  insert- 
ing them  in  sharp  sandy  soil  and  keeping  them 
close  and  moist  under  a  haad-light.  If  attended 
to  and  gently  syringed  or  bedewed  daily  they 
will  soon  strike,  and  when  rooted  should  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  then  stood  in  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  give  them  a  start.  During  the 
winter  they  must  be  kept  gently  moving  by 
standing  them  in  a  temperature  of  between  40° 
and  50°,  and  in  spring  should  have  an  increase  of 
5^  or  10'.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  in  what  form 
they  are  to  be  trained,  whether  as  bushes,  pyra- 
mids, or  standards,  as  in  the  last  case  they  must 
have  side  shoots  stopped  close  and  be  run  up  to 
the  desired  height  with  clean  stems  ;  but  in  stop- 
ping, the  main  leaves  should  not  be  taken  off,  as 
the  loss  of  so  much  foliage  weakens  the  plants. 

To  get  nice  Symmelrical  Heads,  all  the  shoots 
when  they  attain  a  length  of  6  inches  or  so  should 
have  the  points  pinched  out,  and  the  same  again 
till  the  plants  get  properly  furnished.  In  start- 
ing with  pyramids  all  side  branches  must  be 
encouraged,  and  the  leading  shoot  tied  loosely 
and  trained  up  a  stake,  but  it  is  necessary  to  nip 
the  head  out  after  a  plant  gets  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  high,  or  side  shoots  will  not  form. 
These  will  need  stopping  occasionally,  and  a  fresh 
leader  must  be  run  up  and  again  stopped  and  any 
requisite  thinning  done,  so  as  to  have  the  plant 
perfectly  balanced  and  regular  all  round,  and  the 
same  from  base  to  summit,  this  forming  a  hand- 
some specimen  when  the  plant  gets  into  bloom, 
and  that  without  stakes  or  sticks,  except  just  in 
the  centres,  as  they  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the 
traioing  of  Fuchsias. 

Bush  Plants  are  easy  enough  to  grow  and  form, 
but  they  are  not  very  desirable,  as  they  do  not 
show  off  their  flowers  so  well  as  those  of  the 
shapes  referred  to  unless  they  are  elevated  and 
brought  more  on  a  level  with  the  eye  by  standing 
them  on  pedestals  or  suspending  them  in  baskets. 
In  cases  where  there  are  lofty  conservatories  or 
greenhouses  to  furnish,  the  latter  is  a  good  way 
of  using  Fuchsias,  as  in  baskets  they  are  very 
telling,  especially  those  of  a  drooping  or  pendulous 
habit,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
they  make  a  capital  show.  Others,  again,  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  as  climbers  up  pillars 
or  under  rafters,  and  when  so  used  they  produce 
a  most  striking  effect  in  a  house. 

Cauliflowers  for  Spring. — Sow  in  open  border 
thinly  in  drills.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry, 
moisten  the  drills  and  sow  on  the  damp  soil. 
Cover  with  the  dry  soil  from  the  side  of  the  drills. 


LILIUM    AUBATUM. 

The  Early  Erfurt  and  Late  Asiatic  are  good 
varieties.  Early  London  used  to  be  grown  a 
good  deal,  but  there  appears  now  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  getting  it  true.  Cauliflower  seeds  are  mostly 
grown  on  the  Continent,  and  the  varieties  may 
have  got  mixed  up.  ^lake  two  sowings,  the  first 
about  August  20  and  the  last  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Veitch's  Forcing  is  a  good  early 
sort,  and  Autumn  Giant  is  a  good  late  one. 
Walcheren  is  hardly  so  true  and  good  as  it  used 
to  be.  When  true  it  is  excellent  for  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Seeds  of  any  of  the  above  may  be 
sown  in  a  frame  in  September,  and  again  under 
glass  in  February  in  heat. 
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CARNATION  LAYERING  should  be  completed 
without  further  delay,  or  the  young  plants  will 
not  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  pass  safely  through 
the  winter.  If  stock  of  any  variety  is  limited, 
growths  that  could  not  conveniently  be  brought 
down  for  layering  may  be  inserted  as  cuttings.  With  due 
care  a  fair  percentage  will  strike,  although  rather  late  in 
the  season. 

Summer-bedding  Plants  generally  may  be  propagated 
as  cuttings  become  available.  It  is  yet  early  for  many. 
By  no  means  allow  Begonias  to  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
but  water  freely  and  copiously  should  dry  weather  prevail. 
A  bat^h  of  cuttings  of  fibrous -rooted  Begonias  might  be 
put  in.  They  are  easily  rooted  and  wintered,  but  person- 
ally I  prefer  seedlings,  Tuberous-rooted  varieties  should 
be  gone  over,  selecting  and  marking  those  intended  for 
seeding  next  year,  so  that  at  lifting  time  they  can  be  put 
aside  for  the  purpose,  to  be  either  grown  in  pots,  pits,  or 
frames,  or  in  a  sunny  spot  by  themselves  to  produce  seed. 
Pick  off  any  ripe  pods  of  the  best  sorts,  dry  and  clean  and 
put  safely  away,  adding  to  it  as  opportunity  occurs.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  it  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  stored  in  air-tight  tin  boxes  until  sowing  time. 
Attend  to 

Staking  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  tie  up  as 
the  tioner-stems  advance.  Many  of  the  latter  class  will 
need  copious  waterings  and  feeding,  either  with  liquid 
farmyard  manure  water  or  frequent,  though  light,  sprink- 
lings of  a  reliable  fertiliser,  for  specimens  or  clumps  carry- 
ing many  and  heavy  heads  of  blooms  and  ample  foliage  are 


very  exhaustive,  and  unless  freely  assisted  in  this  way  they 
will  suffer,  and  some  probably  collapse,  at  this  critical 
period.  Unless  seed  saving  is  aimed  at,  promptly  cut  off 
all  spent  flower-stalks  ;  in  most  cases  it  nill  be  the  means 
of  prolonging  the  blooming  season  considerably.  At  the 
same  time,  if  a  plant  shows  a  desirable  advance  over  its 
fellows,  reserve  it  for  seed  bearing.  It  is  this  kind  of 
selection  that  helps  to  keep  the  strain  up  to  its  standard, 
o  Selected  Polyanthuses  which  were  reserved  for  seed 
bearing,  and  from  which  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  can 
DOW  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  in  rich  soil  in  the 
reserve  ground.  They  will  make  useful  stuff  for  filling  up 
beds  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  The  main  flower- 
ing of 

NrjiPH^AS  being  now  over,  dead  flowers  and  yellow 
leaves  shuuld  be  pulled  out,  and  weeds,  if  any,  cleared 
away.    Look  over 

Climbers  on  Walls  periodically,  thinning  out  ihe 
growths  where  crowded  and  loosely  tying  in  long  straggling 
shoots.  See  also  that  rampant  growers  do  nut  encruach 
and  smother  the  less  robust  and  rare,  for  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  to  hide  and  ruin  the  few  shrubs  that  are 
now  in  bloom,  such  as  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Cassia 
corymbosa,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Csesalpinia  japonica, 
Desfontanea  spinosa.  Myrtles,  Indigoferas,  Ceanothuses, 
Abelias,  &c.,  as  well  as  Carpenteria  caiifornica,  Choisya 
ternata,  lemon-scented  Verbena,  and  others  which  are  but 
just  over.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  choice 
shrubs  in  bloom  at  this  season. 

Correction.— An  error  occurs  in  my  notes  of  the 
12Lh  inst.  In  giving  convenient  sizes  of  Geranium  and 
other  propagating  boxes,  instead  of  being  6  inches  wide  it 
should  read  9  inches.  J.  ROBERTS. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 
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Persian  Cyclamens.— Make  a  sowing  of  these  useful 
winter-flowering  plants.  Shallow,  well-drained  pans  are 
preferable  to  pots  for  sowing  them  in.  Use  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  sifted  loam  and  leaf-mould,  a  little  mortar 
rubble,  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Place  the  rough  siftings 
over  the  drainage,  fill  the  pans  to  within  1  inch  of  ihe  top 
with  soil,  and  press  moderately  flrm.  Dibble  the  seeds  in 
about  half  an  inch  apart  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 
Place  the  pans  in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of 
60"  to  65°  Fahr.,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  paper. 
When  the  seedlings  begin  to  germinate  remove  the  paper 
and  place  close  to  the  roof  glass.  Gradually  admit  air  by 
tilting  the  sheet  of  glass  till  eventually  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  If  a  quantity  are  grown,  sowings  can  be 
made  at  intervals  from  now  till  November  for  succession. 
The  plants  in  the  frames  which  are  full  of  roots  can  be 
assisted  with  a  little  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Remove  the  lights  at  night  during  favourable  weather. 

Malmaison  Carnations.— Sever  the  rooted  layers 
1  inch  or  so  beyond  where  the  roots  are  growing.  This 
piece  of  the  old  stem  is  useful  to  help  support  the  plant 
till  it  is  rooting  freely.  Pot  up  the  layers  into  4-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  leaf- 
mould  and  decayed  manure,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  Stand 
in  a  frame,  keeping  rather  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun 
for  a  few  days.  Air  can  then  be  given  freely,  eventually 
removing  the  lights  altogether,  except  during  bad  weather. 
For  cool  greenhouse  decoration  in  spring  Pinks  are  not 
grown  in  pots  as  much  as  they  deserve.  The  perfume 
from  the  flowers  in  the  house  is  very  pleasing.  The  variety 
Mrs.  Sinkins  is  especially  useful.  Select  some  of  the 
stronger-rooted  cuttings  and  pot  up  singly  into  5-inch  or 
three  in  a  6-inch  pot. 

Crassula  cocoinea,  perhaps  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Kalusanthes.  This  old-fashioned  plant  can 
usually  be  depended  on  for  a  good  display  of  flowers.  Cut 
back  the  plants  after  flowering,  and  stand  outside  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  growths  which  have  not  flowered 
may  be  inserted  as  cuttings  about  3  inches  in  length  and 
four  or  five  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Give  good  drainage,  and  have 
plenty  of  mortar  rubble  in  the  soil.  Place  on  a  shelf  in  a 
house  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  Very  little  water  will  be 
needed  during  the  winter. 

General  Remarks. — To  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  flower  from  the  plants,  and  to  winter  others  success- 
fnlly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  growths  be  well  matured. 
The  blinds  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  from  now 
onwards,  the  plants  being  given  as  much  light  as  possible. 
Winter-flowering  plants  in  the  frames  can  have  the  lights 
removed  altogether  during  favourable  weather.  Assist 
with  manure  water  Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Reinwardtias, 
Peiistrophes,  &c.  The  double  Primulas  propagated  by 
division  may  be  potted  on  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  near  the  elass,  and  kept  close  for 
a  few  days.  Dew  over  several  times  daily  with  the  syringe. 
Remove  all  the  flower-spikes  which  appear  for  the  next 
five  or  six  weeks.  Achimenes  as  they  cease  fiowering  can 
be  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  sunny  position,  gradually  with- 
holding water. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Eew.  A.  Osborn. 
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Pot  Vines.— These  are  now  showing  signs  of  ripening, 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  should  be  gradually  diminished.  Admit 
abundance  of  air  during  the  day  and  a  fair  amount  at 
night,  gradually  hardening  the  canes  so  that  they  may 
eveutubliy  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position,  where 
they  will  finish  more  perfectly.  The  early  permanent 
vines  which  are  to  be  started  in  November  may  now  be 
half-pruned.  Keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  by  throw- 
ing the  ventilators  wide  open.  If  the  roof  lights  can  be 
easily  removed,  so  much  the  better.  This  will  tend  to 
keep  growth  inactive,  allowing  the  final  pruning  to  be 
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done  at  the  proper  time,  which  should  be  at  least  a  month 
before  closine  the  hoase. 

Fkaches  axi>  Nectarines— Trees  which  hare  given 
unsaiisfaciory  crops  will  need  renoTating.  The  present  is 
a  sniiable  time  to  carry  out  this  work,  which  is  simply 
replaciDC  the  old  soil  with  new.  This  may  be  done  to 
within  a"  few  feel  of  the  st«ms  without  any  fear  for  the 
results,  provided  it  is  carried  out  carefully  and  espe- 
diiitusly.  Most  of  the  roots  maybe  cut  well  back,  pre- 
serving only  the  large  main  ones,  and  these  may  be  cut  to 
a  convenient  lengthT  It  is  very  important  that  the  borders 
be  well  drained,  and  a  good  drainage  is  formed  by  placing 
a  layer  of  bricks  on  edge  at  the  bottom.  Over  this  throw  a 
quantity  of  broken  brickt)ats  to  the  depth  of  4  inches. 
To  keep  this  clean  a  layer  of  freshly-dug  sods  should  ce 
placed  over  it,  trrass  side  downwards."  TQe  new  soil  should 
be  mixed  ready  for  use.  Vse  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble 
and  charred  soil  wiib  loam  of  a  rich  nature,  avoiding 
artificial  mannre  unless  the  soil  Is  poor.  Make  sure  this 
is  rammed  quite  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  ^"hen  all  is 
finished,  give  the  trees  a  good  watering  and  make  free  use 
of  the  svnnge  during  hot  weather. 

OmvX'K  Trees.— Early  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines have  been  exceptionally  good  this  season,  both  in 
coluur  and  flavour.  As  soon  as  the  crops  have  been 
cleared  the  trees  should  receive  a  gocKi  washing  with  the 
garden  engine,  using  an  insecticide  if  necessary.  Make 
sure  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  moisture.  Attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  LTowih  which  is  to  bear  next 
season's  crop.  If  the  young  shoots  are  inclined  to  be 
crowded,  some  of  the  old  fruiting  wood  may  be  cut  out. 
Late  varieties  must  be  encouraged  to  mature  their  crops 
perfectly.  Any  leaves  which  are  shading  the  fruit  must 
be  drawn  to  one  side,  so  that  they  may  have  full  benefit  of 
the  sun,  which  is  essential  to  high  colour  and  flavour. 

Eaf.lt  apples  a>"I'  Pears.— Much  care  will  be  needed 
In  cathering  early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  if  they  are 
to^be  placed  on  the  table  in  the  best  condition.  They 
must  not  be  gathered  too  soon  or  they  will  be  insipid,  and 
they  will  not  improve  by  keeping.  It  is  far  better  to 
leave  them  on  the  trees  till  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  use 
them  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  left 
too  long,  as  early  varieties  quickly  become  mealy,  and  if 
placed  ~on  the  table  in  this  condition  may  cause  dis- 
appointment. E.  Hareiss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Giirdeng,  Windaor. 


ORCHIDS. 

DEcn-rors  axt-  SESo-i-EcnTors  Desi-eobit?*.*.  — As 
many  of  these  are  completing  their  season's  growth,  the 
plants  should  be  gone  over  occasionally,  seleciiog  those 
that  have  finished  making  their  growths  and  have  the 
terminal  leaf  at  the  extremity  of  the  bulbs  expanded. 
Snc^  plants  should  be  placed  together  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  where  they  may  be  more  conveniently  exposed  to 
almost  foil  sunshine,  and  where  plenty  of  air  can  be 
admitted  and  less  moisture  afforded  them,  so  as  to  fully 
ccmeolidate  and  thorougiily  bring  the  newly-made  growths 
to  maturity.  Care  must  l>e  taken  tha:  these  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the  root  for  iMig 
together  or  the  growths  wiU  receive  a  check,  which  will 
cause  them  to  finish  up  prematurely  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  start  into  growth  again,  and  the  plants  are 
considerably  weakened.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to 
remove  these  Dendrobiums  direct  from  the  growing  house 
into  their  winter  quarters  immediately  growth  is  com- 
pleted, because  just  about  the  finishing  period  many  of 
the  roots  become  active.  These,  together  with  careful 
watering  and  ventilation,  will  assist  to  build  up  strong 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  will  be  able  to  beM^  uninjured  the 
strain  of  flowering.  In  about  a  fortoight's  time  the  new 
bnlbe  will  be  folly  developed.  The  plants  should  then  ne 
removed  to  where  they  will  be  far  less  shaded  and  where 
the  atmoG^iiiere  is  drier  and  le&a  close.  Xo  better  place 
can  be  selected  than  the  onUnary  cool  greenhouse  or 
Tioeiy  &CMn  which  the  Grapes  have  been  g^ihered,  taking 
care  to  select  a  poeiticm  where  the  plants  will  be  free  fr^m 
dranghte  or  cold  winds.  As  these  plants  are  placed  in 
their  proper  resting  quarters  others  that  are  later  in 
finishing  their  growth  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
same  treatment.  It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  plants 
•re  ready  for  removal  at  the  same  time,  which  is  an 
advantage  to  the  grower,  as  he  i=  easily  able  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season.  Where  the  I>endrobium3  have  a 
house  to  themselves,  and  they  consist  principally  of  those 
of  the  D.  nobile,  I).  Ainsworthi,  If.  splendidis&imum  grandi- 
florum,  D.  melaoodiscas,  and  D.  Wig&i.^  sections,  Uiere  ia 
DO  need  fen'  removal  to  other  houses,  as  the  heat  may  be 
gradually  turned  <iS,  the  amount  of  ventilation  increased, 
and  the  shading  lessened  as  the  season  advances.  During 
the  next  two  months 

'Vket  Caekftt.  Wateeisg  is  necessary,  as  the  plants 
ben%  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  throvig^  the  more  arid 
atmosphere  the  »i^iagnum  moss  go  the  surface  cf  the 
compost  am^ears  to  get  dry  very  quickly,  when  oDdemeath 
it  is  the  reverse,  and  if  the  planu  are  watered  again  the 
next  day  the  roots  are  thas  kept  in  a  constantly  saturated 
ooodUioo,  and  will  soon  decay.  The  plants  then,  instead  .'f 
remaining  plump,  will  commeoce  to  shrivel,  Dot  from  the 
waot  of  water,  as  is  geoerally  supposed,  bat  from  loss  of 
roots.  The  best  guide  that  I  have  found  is  to  carefully 
vatd  the  pseodo-bulbs,  and  immediately  any  shrivelling 
is  detected  give  the  planta  a  thorough  watering,  but  they 
mvst  receive  do  more  water  until  the  whole  compost  ha^ 
become  dry.  In  my  calendar  for  June  3  I  advised  various 
experiments  to  try  and  find  out  the  proper  cultivation  of 
D.  wardianum,  and  I  may  mention  that  at  Bazford  we 
have  tried  plants  io  different  temperatures  aod  in  various 
pociUons.  rodoobtedly  the  best  grown  plants  are  tho«e 
which  have  beeo  saspeoded  close  to  the  roof  veatilator. 
This  was  always  nuxe  or  leas  open,  sad  the  home  was 


but  a  trifle  warmer  than  that  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house.  These  plants  have  now  completed  their  growth, 
and  will  at  once  be  taken  into  a  cool  house,  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  more  sunshine  and  a  drier  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  ripening  process  may  be  thoroughly  accom- 
plished. 

There  are  still  many  plants  of  the  deciduous  and  ever- 
green section  that  are  only  half-way  through  their  season's 
growth.  These  should  receive  every  encouragement  as 
regards  heat  and  moisture  until  growth  is  finished.  Those 
of  the  nigro-hirsute  section,  as  D.  jamesiannm,  D.  infundi- 
bulon,  D.  jerdonianum,  D.  wattianum,  D.  ebumeum, 
D.  Longicomu,  D.  cariniferum,  &c  ,  do  not  require  so  much 
exposure  to  sunshine  as  the  deciduous  and  semi-deciduous 
kinds.  They  prefer  a  shady  position  at  all  times,  and  when 
not  growing  will  require  less  water  than  at  other  times,  but 
a  thorough  drying  off  at  the  root  is  detrimental  to  them. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  Whitk. 


KITCHEX    GARDEN. 

Potatoes.— As  every  square  yard  of  ground  is  required  at 
this  date  for  plancing  out  vegetables,  salad.  <&c.,  let  Potato 
tubers  be  lifted  and  stored  for  future  use.  Should  the 
varieties  lifted  at  this  time  be  satisfactory,  those  tubers  of 
a  suitable  size  may  be  selected,  dried,  greened,  and  safely 
housed  for  seed  next  year.  So  far  I  have  neither  heard  of 
nor  seen  any  disease,  but  this  being  a  malady  that  spreads 
with  great  rapidity,  the  danger  will  be  lessened  if  ripe 
Potatoes  are  lifted  instead  of  being  left  in  the  soil.  Then 
the  ground  can  be  occupied  with  Kale  or  Broccoli  for 
cutting  next  April  and  onwards,  also  young  Cabbage 
plants  of  the  Winningstadt  and  Colewort  type.  All  these 
if  carefully  planted  out  will  prove  extremely  useful  at  a 
time  when  outdoor  supplies  are  none  too  plentiful  Other 
vegetables  of  the  same  family  must  also  receive  due  atten- 
tion by  freqaent  surface  stirrings  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  as 
well  as  water  given  to  those  recently  planted  out,  thus 
allowing  sufficient  moisture  to  excite  root-action  as  soon 
as  possible.  Young  Turnips,  Lettuce,  and  Endive  all 
require  similar  attention.  Delay  in  thinning,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  soil  to  become  c^ed  and  hard, 
means  loas  of  time  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

Tomatoes.— The  fruits  of  these  most  useful  plants  have 
been  an  unqualified  success  this  season  so  far,  and,  now 
that  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planud  is  becoming 
exhausted,  they  require  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure 
after  the  soil  has  t>een  well  moistened  with  pure  water. 
A  little  soot  at  times  is  very  beneficial  in  assisting  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  action  is  extremely 
quick,  judging  by  the  fine  green  hue  the  foliage  takes  on 
very  soon  after  application.  Guano  and  nitrate  of  soda 
are  also  excellent  stimulants  for  the  Tomato,  though  great 
care  is  necessary  in  giving  them.  Small  quantities  applied 
frequently  are  preferable  to  larger  doses  at  longer 
intervals.'  If  this  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  approach 
to  dryness  allowed  near  the  roots,  there  will  be  no  danger, 
whereas  the  opposite  may  lead  to  disastrons  results. 

ASPAKAGCS  requires  careful  treatment  at  this  time  in 
the  way  of  supporting  the  grass  to  prevent  injury  by 
wind.  Excellent  Asparagus  crowns  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  grass  being  broken  over  before  it  is  ripe. 
Old  Pea-rods  answer  well  for  keeping  the  grass  in  an 
upright  position  till  it  has  performed  its  functions.  Occa- 
sional doses  of  liquid  manure  at  this  period  go  a  long  way 
to  stimulate  and  plump  up  the  crowns  for  anotiier  year's 
crop. 

SKAiALE  crowns  planted  in  the  spring  are  growing 
rapidly  at  present,  and  the  surroundings  should  be  fre- 
quently stirred  with  the  Datch  hoe,  so  that  the  plants 
may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  and  showers 
wben  they  prevaiL  Seakale  plants  are  also  lovers  of 
stimulants  when  in  full  growth,  and  these  may  be  applied 
in  considerable  strength  if  the  ground  is  moist  without 
the  least  injury.  On  no  account  should  the  Seakale  plot 
be  allowed  to  become  in  the  least  dry.  Plenty  of  moisture 
and  sunshine  are  essential  in  ripening  and  plumping  up 
the  crowns,  so  that  the  foliage  may  fall  from  them  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  J.  Jeffeet 
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ROSE  GARDEN. 
Bci»l»i5G  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close,  although  if 
there  are  any  Manettl  stocks  to  bud  these  will  still  "  run 
well,'  it ,  the  sap  is  flowiog  freely.  Tnless  this  be  so  in 
all  stocks,  budding  is  useless.  Sometimes  Briars  will  dry 
up  quite  early.  Where  this  is  the  case,  give  them  a  gxKl 
sOTkiog  with  water  and  defer  budding  for  a  few  days.   The 

Eably  Bri>M>"G  should  be  examined  and  the  ties 
removed  before  they  cut  into  the  bark.  Dd  not  cut  away 
any  of  the  growths  of  the  stocks,  save  suckers,  until  next 
February. 

SrcREES  upon  Rose  plaDt£  should  be  removed  imme- 
diatejy  they  are  detected.  They  act  the  part  of  robbers 
to  our  Ecises  and  should  i>ot  be  tolerated,  often,  owiog 
to  the  similarity  In  growth,  the  wild  shoots  of  the  de  la 
Grifferaie  8to=k  will  grow  together  with  rambler  Roses 
and  be  undetected  for  some  time.  I  have  seen  walls 
covered  with  this  stock,  which  bears  a  rosy  pink  cluster  of 
Ucasoou,  and  is  not  at  all  a  bad  Rose,  ooly  that  it  usurps 
the  strength  that  ahoald  be  given  by  the  roots  to  the  R-ise 
proper.  Wbere  such  suckers  exist  a  bud  of  the  same 
variety  as  the  Rose  could  be  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
sucker,  which  would  tend  to  streugthen  the  cultivated 
variety  another  season.  Of  course,  the  sucker  could  be 
cut  back  to  the  inserted  bud  next  spring. 

Rose  Sesi'  should  be  cut  oS  all  planta,  unless  it  be 
desired  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  ;  but  as  a  rule  seed  from 
self-fertilised  flowers  raiely  produces  anything  better  than 
existing  sorts.  Roses  snfler  in  common  with  other  shrubs 
when  the  seed-pods  are  allowed  to  mature.    They  abcmld 


therefore  be  removed  immediately  the  blossom  has  given 
us  its  beauty. 

Old  BLOOiTS  should  be  removed  from  all  Roses  daily  if 
possible  ;  one  or  two  faded  blooms  completely  mar  a  fine 
cluster.  I  have  especially  noticed  this  with  Dorothy 
Perkins  this  year.  A  handy  lad  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
would  soon  do  the  work.     Everything  points  to  a  glorious 

ArTrM>'  Eloomisg  of  the  Roses,  and  those  who  selected 
wisely  with  a  display  at  that  season  mainly  in  view  will 
soon  reap  reward  for  their  labour.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
allow  the  plants  a  partial  rest  after  the  first  blossoming — 
that  is,  as  far  as  one  can  do  so — but  to  a  great  extent  we 
must  depend  on  the  weather.  If  August  be  dry,  so  much 
the  better.  As  soon  as  the  plants  b^gin  to  send  up  those 
fine  red  shoots  again,  water  should  be  liberally  given,  and, 
moreover,  continued  when  the  weather  is  dry,  so  that 
there  be  no  check  to  the  new  growth.  Liquid  manure  is 
also  helpful,  but  must  be  applied  in  moderation.  There 
is  one  great  drawback  to  the  late  displays,  and  that  is  our 
plants  are  in  rather  a  soft  condition  should  severe  weather 
appear  early.  Personally,  I  should  remove  all  bloom  from 
my  plants  after  the  middle  of  October,  so  as  to  assist  the 
growth  to  harden,  but  I  know  many  prefer  to  take  the 
risk  and  allow  the  plants  to  blossom  to  their  utmost. 
Danger  from  loss  by  frost  to  such  plants  can  be  avoided  if 
they  are  lifted  in  November  and  heeled  in  under  a  north 
wall  until  March  or  April,  then  replanted,  cutting  back 
all  the  shoots  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base. 

Hoeing  must  be  well  attended  to  in  order  that  a  good 
tilth  may  be  obtained  at  all  times. 

ESTABUSHEI>  Roses  planted  out  under  glass  must  still 
be  resting.  This  thorough  baking  of  the  wood  will  so 
ripen  it  that  far  better  displays  of  bloom  will  be  obtained 
next  season.  Xever  mind  if  the  soil  cracks  a  little.  This 
can  all  be  put  right  when  growth  is  commenced  again.  In 
the  growing  house  vaporising  with  sulphur  is  necessary 
once  a  fortnight.  Mildew  is  then  completely  baffled,  and 
red  spider  held  in  abeyance.  The  green  fly  may  be 
checked  by  timely  fumigations-  Syringing  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  a  young 
man's  care  or  neglect  of  his  work  so  manifest  as  when  he 
alluws  red  spider  to  enter  the  houses  under  his  charge. 
If  small  plants  in  5-inch  pols  are  potted  on  now  into 
&-inch  pots  in  good  rich  soil,  they  make  nice  serviceable 
plants  to  bloom  next  spring. 

Cuttings  that  were  put  into  pots  in  a  cold  frame  early 
in  August  will  be  now  callused  over,  and  where  this  is  so 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  house  or  frame  where  bottom- 
beat  can  be  applied,  and  when  rooted  potted  up  into 
3-inch  pots.  Such  little  plants  if  carefully  carried  through 
the  winter  will  make  grand  own-root  plants  another 
season.  Most  of  the  Tea  and  kindred  Roses  may  be  freely 
propagated  In  this  way. 

OF.ANGE  Fungus  a5I>  Black  Spot  have  been  especially 
troublesome  this  year.  "VTbere  plants  are  growing  away 
unchecked  in  good  deep  beds  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  of  these  pests.  Wherever  it  is  ver>'  bad  I  would 
advise  deepening  the  beds,  of  course  replanting  if  bushes 
are  heakhy.  This  work  can  best  be  done  at  the  end  of 
October;  '6  feet  deep  is  none  too  much  for  a  Rose  bush 
in  the  seedling  Briar,  the  most  generally  used  stock.  The 
best  preventive  for  orange  rust  is  Bordeaux  mixture  applied 
quite  early  with  a  very  fine  syringe,  or,  better  still,  with  a 
Vermorel  Knapsack  Sprayer.  I  would  advise  the  growing 
of  more  of  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Rosea  in  gardens  much 
troubled  with  orange  rust.  P. 


BOOKS. 


The  Book  of  Garden  Desigrn.*— 

This  being  VoL  XXV.  ot  a  series  of  handbooks 
of  practical  gardening,  it  may  be  excused  for  not 
going  very  deeply  into  the  subject.  There  is 
good  sense  in  Chapter  II.,  "General  Principles"; 
indeed,  much  of  it  may  be  of  nse,  but  the  whole 
book  is  slightly  colourless,  and  reflects  a  pub- 
lisher's desire  to  include  such  a  book  in  a  series 
rather  than  an  authors  response  to  a  want  felt  by 
the  gardening  public. 

The    Vegetable    Garden. +— The 

EogUsh  edition  of  this  book,  publisbed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Pvobinson,  is  a  most 
valuable  work,  and  stands  pre-eminent  among 
books  on  the  subject  of  vegetables.  It  contains 
illustrations,  descriptions,  and  cultural  notes  of 
the  garden  vegetables  of  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  so 
that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  any  particular 
pUnt.  First  is  given  the  botanical  name  and 
synonyms  of  the  vegetable,  then  follow  its 
French,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  short  cultural  notes.  The 
various  uses  of  each  vegetable   are   also   given. 


■  "  The  Book  of  Garden  Design."  Bj  CbarleB  Ibonger. 
(John  Luje.) 

f  "  The  Vegetable  Garden."  By  MM.  Vilmorin, 
ADdrieax  et  Cie,  P&ris.  Eoglish  edition  pablifebed  ander 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  KobinsoD  by  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  W.    Price  Ids.  oeL 
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When  treating  of  anch  important  kinds  as 
Potato,  Caoliflower,  &c.,  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  is  given.  Messrs.  Yllmorin,  Andrieai 
and  Co.,  Paris,  the  authors  of  this  work,  have 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  seed.  The 
external  character  is  carefnllr  noted,  and  the 
actual  size  and  relative  weight  are  stated  as 
preciselv  as  possible.  Some  valuable  information 
is  given' aa  to  the  length  of  time  the  germinatina 
power  of  the  seed  of  each  species  may  be  relied 
upon  to  continue  active.  The  figures  given,  of 
CDurse,  only  represent  an  average,  for  the 
keeping  power  of  seeds  very  largely  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ripened  and 
harvested,  ilr.  Robinson  contributes  a  preface, 
in  which  he  deplores  the  absence  of  the  more 
delicate  and  nutritious  vegetables  from  British 
gardens,  which  are  often  neglected  in  favour  of 
the  coarser  kinds,  ilr.  Robinsou  urges  all  who 
have  gardens  to  fight  against  the  deterioration  of 
some  of  our  best  vegetables,  which  is  imminent 
owing  to  the  mania  for  size.  Flavour  is  often 
their  essential  quality,  and  a  change  in  size  by 
adding  to  the  watery  tissue  may  destroy  it. 
"  The  Tegetable  Garden "  is  a  complete  and 
authoritative  work  upon  all  that  concerns  vege- 
tables, and  stands  unique  among  books  on  the 
subject.  It  should  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  every- 
one interested  in  vegetables,  for  it  is  not  a  book 
for  the  grower  alone. 

John    Grcparde's   HerbaL  —  Messrs. 

Methuen's  success  in  publishing  a  reproduction 
of  Parkinson's  "  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisna 
Terrestris "  last  year  has  decided  them  to  take 
into  consideration  a  proposal  to  issue  a  fac-aimile 
of  "  Gerarde's  HerbaL"  The  edition  is  that  of 
1597,  and  it  will  be  published  subject  to  the 
subscription  list  reaching  the  required  number. 
If  this  is  forthcoming,  Messrs.  Methuen  propose 
to  reproduce  word  for  word  and  page  for  page 
with  the  original,  Gerarde's  great  book  at  the 
price  of  £3  33.  net.  On  the  day  of  publication 
the  price  will  be  raised  to  £i  43. 

Flora  and  Sylva,— The  July  number  of 
Flora  and  Syli-a  contains  much  instructive  and 
interesting  matter.  It  opens  with  a  charming 
article  on  "  In  Lilac  Time,"  which  we  intend  to 
reproduce,  and  the  article  on  "The  Greater 
Trees  of  the  Jforthem  Forest '"  includes  this  time 
the  Sycamore  Maple,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  the  trees  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  Mr. 
Crane  tells  us  about  the  Tioletta  Pansies  he  is  so 
greatly  interested  in,  and  there  is  a  valuable 
article  on  new  American  Hawthorns.  There  is 
an  illustration  of  the  new  yellow  Meconopeis  ^M. 
iotegrifolia),  and  many  other  articles  and  notes. 
The  coloured  plates  are  both  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon, 
and  comprise  an  exquisite  drawing  of  Zygonesia 
rolfeana,  and  the  new  Xarcissi  Lord  Kitchener, 
Dewdrop,  Tne  Fawn,  and  Stmbeam. 


LEGAL     POINTS, 


Male  Sebvasts  {Perpiej:ed). — These  cannot 
be  kept  without  a  yearly  licence — cost,  los. ,  to 
be  obtained  at  the  post  office.  Licences  must  be 
obtained  before  the  end  of  January,  or  within 
twenty-one  days  alter  first  becoming  liable  to 
duty.  The  term  male  servant  includes  any  male 
servant  employed  in  anv  of  the  following 
capacities,  viz.,  as  maitre  d'hotel,  house  steward, 
master  of  the  horse,  groom  of  the  chambers, 
valet  de  chambre,  butler,  under-butler,  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  confectioner,  cook,  house  porter,  footman , 
page,  waiter,  coachman,  groom,  postilion,  stable- 
boy,  or  helper  in  the  stables,  motor-car  driver, 
gardener,  under-gardener,  park-keeper,  game- 
keeper, under  -  gamekeeper,  huntsman,  and 
whipper-in,  or  in  any  capacity  involving  the 
duties  of  any  of  the  above  description  of  servants  ; 
but  the  term  male  servant  does  not  include  (a)  a 
servant  who  being  bond  fide  employed  in  some 
other  capacity,  is  occasionally  or  partially 
employed  in  any  of  the  said"  duties.  This 
exemption     applies     to     persons     who,     being 


engaged  and  employed  by  one  master,  perform 
non-taxable  work  as  their  substantial  employ- 
ment and  taxable  work  in  a  minor  degree 
only,  as,  for  instance,  apprentices  who  clean 
boots,  or  farm  servants  who  are  occasionally 
employed  in  grooming  horses  ;  Ifi)  a  person  bond 
nde  engaged  to  serve  for  a  portion  cnly  of  each 
day  and  who  does  not  reside  in  his  employer's 
house.  This  exemption  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  serve  in  a  taxable  capacity  for  such  ntmiber 
of  hours  daily  as  snmces  for  the  performance  of  a 
fair  day's  work.  Licences  are  not  required — (1) 
By  any  oficer  in  his  Majesty's  army  or  navy  for 
any  servant  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  his  Majesty's  service.  (2j  By  any 
hotel-keeper,  or  refreshment  housekeeper,  for 
any  servant  wholly  employed  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  his  business.  (3)  By  any  livery  stable 
keeper,  but  duty  must  be  paid  for  every  servant 
employed  to  drive  a  carriage  with  any  horse  let 
for  hire  for  any  period  exceeding  twenty-eight 
days. 

As  TO  Storage  of  Petbolextm  job  Motob- 
CABS  (J.  J.,  Tunbridge  Wdls). — Not  more  than 
60  gallons  may  be  stored  at  any  one  time.  Xo 
portion  of  the  storehouse  may  be  used  as  a 
dwelling.  Any  person  who  proposes  to  keep 
petroleum  in  a  storehouse  within  -Jf)  feet  of  any 
other  building  not  owned  by  him,  or  of  any  in- 
flammable material,  must  give  notice  lo  the  local 
authority  for  the  district  under  the  Petroleum 
Acts,  who  may  give  or  refuse  their  consent.  In 
London  notice  must  be  given  to  the  London 
County  Council,  Spring  Gardens.  Petroleum 
must  not  be  kept,  used,  or  conveyed  except  in 
metal  vessels.  Every  such  vessel  must  bear  the 
words  "  Petroleum  spirit,  highly  inflammable,"' 
and  must  not  hold  more  than  2  gallons.  The 
vessel  must  not  be  filled  in  the  presence  of  fire  or 
artificial  I'ght  except  a  light  of  such  construction 
as  will  not  be  liable  to  ignite  any  inflammable 
vapour.  Yon  had  better  get  a  copy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  regulations  relating  to  motor- 
cars.   Every  owner  of  a  motor  should  possess  one. 

BcTLDiSG  CoTBACT  {An  Anxious  Xorict). — 
Building  contracts  should  always  be  in  writing. 
Disputes  arise  in  connexion  with  most  building 
contracts,  and  in  the  long  run  expense  is  saved  by 
having  a  proper  contract  prepared  in  the  first 
instance.  The  terms  of  a  building  contract  should 
not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  specification  or 
application  for  tenders.  Building  contracts  should 
provide  :  (1)  As  to  the  manner  m  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done.  f2)  As  to  the  time  within  which  it 
is  to  be  done.  Building  contracts  usually  provide 
that  the  builder  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  per  day 
or  week  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  if  the  work 
is  not  completed  witiiin  the  stipulated  period.  A 
builder  is  usually  entitled  to  a  time  allowance  in 
the  case  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  inclement  weather, 
or  default  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  (3)  As 
to  the  mode  of  payment.  Building  contracts 
usually  provide  that  payment  shall  be  made  on  the 
architect's  certificates  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  that  the  giving  of  such  a  certificate  is 
to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  builder's  right 
to  demand  payment.  (4)  That  the  budder  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  all  local  autho- 
rities. (5)  That  he  shall  indemnify  the  employer 
against  any  claims  by  workmen  or  others  for 
damages.  (6)  As  to  the  conditions  under  which 
extras  and  deviations  are  to  be  allowed.  Building 
contracts  usually  provide  that  no  extras  or  devia- 
tions shall  be  allowed  except  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  architect.  If  the  builder  supplies 
extras  without  the  authority  of  the  employer  or 
the  architect  (in  cases  where  the  latter  has  power 
to  aathorise  extras)  he  cannot  recover.  (7)  That 
certain  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  t^e  final 
decision  of  the  architect.  (S)  That  all  other  dis- 
putes shall  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The  form 
of  contract  which  has  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  is  sulEcient  in 
most  cases.  Printed  copies  can  be  obtained  at 
the  institute  on  payment. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOE  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— rs<r  ifliier  iv..v-..ij 
to  mail  IHS  GaeX'KS  iuipjTii  to  ail  nadin  xhe  di.iir^  jjsv';- 
aact,  no  matter  miat  tAe  bnanA  ^  guiaai^  wtay  ai,  and 
Kith  Uot  nbjat  wiU  mmte  m  teamlfeOmn  t/Oe  "Aatmm 
to  Oaii'Mjwfeiift'  eOmmm.  AU  armtmmjuc^iom  Aamtd 
be  detiia  ami  amaula  writUm  em  ne  lids  of  tte  f^er 
mljf,  mmd  mMttued  to  tfe  Sdhor  or  TSH  GABDEa, 
»,  Tanntfxi  Sbe^  Cotxmt  GiXTdtn,  W.  C.  L.;tten  an  teai- 
ua»  iheuld  te  laU  to  tke  P^blishsb.  The  wmme  md 
addrea  nf  tie  mmdsr  are  reginrad  ta  odA'Am  (s  any 
deiigmation  he  m^  detimt»  be  foaiim lie  ft^er.  Wiem 
man  tian  cm  qaery  it  Kat,mck  timdd  fa  mmaipmrmte 
piiee  ^^aper, 

liesal  Points.— Ife  arefrepand  to  manor  qaeatiim* 
of  law  wUek  itue  mnntUmg  to  do  mU  He  t^ett  9f 
gardeiting  OMd  fimatn.  Ite  qfuatumMtkomli  fa  m»  dear 
aadexsScita*faaaKe,totk0ta>mtmit  fa  naAaMaito 
the  ptimt  <rf  tie  {watioa.  Aaamsr*  wiU  b  Somad  ta  • 
tegarmte  eabtmoi  teadei.  "Ltfii  PeiaU.' 


Fig  Tbees  Dboppesc  thub  Fbuit  (G.  T.). 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  fruit  dropping  is 
undoubtedly  the  non-fertility  of  the  seed.  This 
is  at  once  apparent  on  opening  the  fruit,  as  not  a 
seed  is  properly  formed,  and  without  seed 
fertility  the  fruit  cannot  swell,  and  hence  drops 
oflf  the  tree,  as  in  your  case.  As  a  preventive  in 
the  future,  we  should  advise  you  at  once  to  look 
over  the  tree  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  not 
crowded  with  useless  leaves  and  branches.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  have  as  many  of  the  weakest 
shoots  cut  out  as  will  admit  more  air,  light,  and 
roDm  to  the  stronger  ones  left  behind.  Keep 
the  tree  growing  freely  by  syringing,  watering, 
and  closing  up  with  a  temperature  of"from  S'."'''  to 
So*  on  warm  afternoons  for  another  month,  after 
which  time  a  cooler  and  drier  air  must  be  pro- 
vided until  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  tree  is  at 
rest.  Some  time  in  October  or  early  in  November 
take  olf  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  the 
surface  SOU  of  the  border — in  fact,  until  vou 
come  to  a  good  body  of  roots — give  the  tree  a 
good  soaking  of  manure  water  two  or  three  times 
over,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  border  is 
again  dry.  give  it  a  top-dressing,  5  inches 
deep,  of  the  best  soil  you  can  procure,  with 
which  has  been  previously  mixed  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  quarter-inch  bones  and  the  same  of  old 
mortar  and  lime  rubble  to  the  cart-load.  The 
Fig  is  a  gross  feeder  when  in  active  growth, 
therefore  it  must  be  well  fed  at  this  timet  Top- 
dress  with  a  layer  of  fresh  horse-droppings,  and 
give  frequent  waterings  with  weak  manure  water. 
Under  this  treatment  we  have  generally  secured 
two  good  crops  in  the  course  of  every  year  for 
many  years  past. 

I  Maklng  A  TuTB  BoBDEB  (C.  i'.).— Make  the 
!  border  3  feet  deep  and  for  the  first  year  not 
I  more  than  4  feet  wide.  It  is  far  more  sacis- 
I  factory  to  have  the  border  narrow  at  first,  and  to 
]  add  more  fresh  material  year  by  year,  than  to 
make  up  a  large  border  ili  at  once.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  known  to  be  damp  and  heavy  you  ought  to 
place  drain-pipes  at  the  bottom  of"  the  border, 
2  feet  or  3  feet  apart,  sloping  towards  the 
front  of  the  vinery.  If,  however,  the  sub-soil  is 
gravelly  no  drain-pipes  are  necessary.  Carefully 
cover  the  drain-pipes  with  large  stones  to  prevent 
their  breaking.  Place  9  inches  of  brick  rabble 
at  the  bottom  of  the  border.  This  makes  an 
excellent  drainage.  Place  a  row  of  whole  turves 
over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
becoming  blocked  with  fine  soil.  Then  fill  the 
remaining  space  with  a  compost  prepared  before- 
hand as  follows  :  With  a  spade  chop  up  turves 
each  into  about  four  pieces  :  this  should  form  the 
bulk,  nothing  is  better  than  turfy  loam.  To 
each  cart-load  of  turf  add  oue  hundred- 
weight of  quarter-inch  bones,  two  barrow-loads 
of  old  broken  bricks  and  mortar  rubble,  one 
bushel    of   quicklime,    a     barrow-load    of  road 
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scrapings,  and  some  wood  ashes.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly.  On  the  outer  edge  of 
the  border  build  a  wall  of  turves  as  high  as 
the  border  will  be  when  completed.  Within 
the  turf  wall  there  will  be  a  space  of  about 
3  feet  to  fill  with  soil.  Have  a  path  3  feet 
wide  made  of  large  flag-stones.  Five  cart-loads  of 
turf  ought  to  be  sufficient.  We  should  prefer  to 
grow  Smilax  or  Asparagus  Fern  on  the  back 
wall.  Euoharis  would  grow  well  if  you  made  up 
a  good  border  for  them.  Plant  in  October  before 
all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  3  feet  apart.  Good 
varieties  are  Black  Hamburg  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling (white).  Alicante  is  an  excellent  late  Grape. 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are 
splendid  Grapes,  but  require  a  higher  temperature 
than  most  others.  As  you  have  only  the  one 
house  we  should  advise  you  to  grow  the  two 
first-named  only,  and  not  to  mix  late  and  early 
sorts  together. 

Leaves  Shrivelling  on  Apple  Tree 
(J.  G.  C). — We  think  that  the  leaves  of  your 
Apple  tree  were  attacked  by  red  spider,  from 
which  Apple  trees  often  suffer  much  in  hot  and 
dry  weather.  The  best  thing  to  do  now  will  be 
to  give  the  tree  a  good  syringing  night  and 
morning  for  a  couple  of  days  with  an  emulsion  of 
soft  soap  and  sulphur,  made  as  follows  :  21b.  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  warm  rain  water, 
adding  }lb.  of  dissolved  flowers  of  sulphur.  This 
application,  if  forcibly  and  thoroughly  applied 
by  a  pump  or  syringe,  should  clear  the  tree  of 
this  insect.  Owing  to  the  weather  having 
recently  been  so  hot  and  dry,  the  tree  is  also 
probably  suflfering  from  dryness  at  the  root.  In 
any  case,  a  good  soaking  of  water  will  do  it 
good,  and  it  should  also  have  a  layer  of  manure, 
about  3  inches  deep,  laid  over  its  roots  as  far 
as  you  think  they  extend.  This  will  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation,  and  help  to  keep  the  roots 
cool  and  moist.  After  this  treatment  the  tree 
should  in  good  time  make  another  growth,  and 
probably  give  a  good  return  of  fruit  next  year. 

Pea  Pods  Diseased  {R.  M.). — The  damage 
to  your  Pea  pods  has  been  caused  by  a  fungus 
known  as  the  Pea  and  Bean  rust.  It  eats  into 
the  pods,  destroying  them  and  the  Peas  also,  and 
it  often  attacks  the  haulm  as  well.  It  seldom 
afiFects  the  Peas  in  early  summer,  but  is 
common  later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is 
drier  and  the  heat  greater.  The  best  thing  to  do 
to  prevent  its  attack  is  to  plant  your  mid-season 
Peas  in  well-manured  trenches  as  for  Celery, 
placing  3  inches  of  soil  over  a  depth  of  6 
inches  of  manure  in  the  trench,  sowing  the  Peas 
thinly  in  this  soil  (3  inches  apart).  When 
the  young  Peas  have  attained  the  height  of  15 
inches,  a  layer  of  manure,  about  2  inches 
thick,  should  be  laid  over  the  roots  as  a  mulch. 
This  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moist  underneath, 
and  the  roots  are  nourished  by  the  ammonia 
washed  down  to  them  by  the  rain.  As  soon  as 
the  young  pods  are  fully  formed  a  good  soaking 
of  water  should  be  given  once  a  week  in  dry 
weather  until  the  crop  is  over.  By  adopting 
this  plan  heavy  crops  are  possible  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  Some  sorts  are  better  able  to 
stand  hot  and  dry  weather  than  others.  Amongst 
the  best  are  the  Duke  of  York,  Prizewinner, 
and  Daisy. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Vegetables 
(D.  M.  R  ,  Bournemouth). — In  using  artificial 
manures  you  require  to  be  guided  by  the  soil,  if 
heavy  or  light,  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  crop  ;  for  instance,  you  could  not  with 
advantage  use  such  manure  at  this  season  upon  a 
crop  in  full  growth,  or  shall  we  say  finishing.  It 
is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  give  compounds  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  autumn  and  nitrates 
and  ammoniacal  manures  in  spring.  Such  plants 
as  Beans  and  Peas  do  not  require  much  nitrogen, 
but  are  greatly  benefited  by  phosphates  and 
potash.  Cabbage,  Turnips,  and  Lettuce  require 
nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  other  food.  You  may 
give  these  freely  at  the  rate  of  2cwt.  per  acre  in 


the  autumn,  and  a  spring  dressing  in  addition. 
There  are  now  special  vegetable  foods  in  the 
shape  of  prepared  artificial  manures  for  certain 
crops.  All  leading  horticultural  seedsmen  and 
sundriesmen  will  supply  them,  and  give  you  cost 
of  each,  which  is  quite  reasonable.  Such  food  as 
British  guano  is  a  safe  and  good  vegetable  food, 
but  by  all  means  secure  your  manure  from  a 
good  firm,  as  there  are  some  poor  samples 
on  the  market.  The  cheapest  is  by  no  means 
the  best. 

Bulbs  (B.  T.  F.). — You  can  grow  Fritillarias 
well  in  pans  containing  3  inches  of  soil,  one  bulb 
to  the  square  inch  of  the  surface,  and  Crocuses, 
Eranthis,  Galanthus,  and  Hyacinthus  azureus 
similarly.  Erythroniums,  Sternbergias,  and 
bulbous  Irises  thrive  best  when  grown  in  pots.  Six 
Erythroniums  will  suffice  for  a  6-inch  pot,  three 
or  five  bulbous  Irises.  Sternbergias  will  require 
more  room,  their  bulbs  resemble  those  of  large 
Narcissi,  and  five  bulbs  for  an  8-inoh  pot  will 
suffice.  Plunge  them  all  in  the  open  for  several 
weeks  after  potting  to  enable  the  bulbs  to  root 
thoroughly  before  they  flower. 

Planting  Garden  (E.  C.  A.). — Plant  the 
following  climbing  Roses  :  Dorothy  Perkins 
(pink).  Lady  Gay  (deepest  pink),  Mme.  Alfred 
Carrii-re  (the  best  white  climbing  Rose),  Claire 
Jaequier  (buff),  Alberic  Barbier  (palest  yellow). 
Wallflower  (rich  rose),  Crimson  Rambler,  Mme. 
D'Arblay  (white),  HeI6ne-  (light  pink).  Of  dwarf 
Roses  you  should  add  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Clio,  Corallina,  Gladys  Harkness, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  To  your  Sweet  Peas  add 
Florence  Molyneux,  Janet  Scott,  Miss  Willmott 
(one  of  the  very  best),  Scarlet  Gem,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Romolo  Piazzani.  Violas :  Kitty  Bell 
(pale  mauve).  The  Mearns  (purple),  Mrs.  Cave 
(yellow),  and  Blue  Diamond  are  good  sorts.  Get 
Cactus  Dahlias  Fair  Maid  (delicate  pink),  Althea 
(crimson),  Meg  Merrilies  (yellow).  Queen  Mary 
(pure  white).  Why  not  grow  a  few  of  the  single 
varieties,  which  are  very  beautiful?  Eugene 
Dinzinvilliers  (a  beautiful  lilac  variety),  Mrs. 
Jenkins  (white),  and  Coquelicot  (scarlet)  are  three 
of  the  best  perennial  Phloxes.  Add  to  your  list 
of  perennials.  Lobelia  oardinalis  Queen  Victoria 
(buy  plants  in  spring).  Campanula  turbinata 
(plant  in  autumn),  Lilium  croceum,  L.  candidum, 
L.  speciosum  varieties  and  other  Lilies  (plant 
early  autumn).  Anemone  japonica  (plant  autumn), 
Michaelmas  Daisies  (plant  autumn).  You  should 
grow  the  following  varieties  of  border  Carnations: 
George  Maquay  (white).  Isinglass  and  Quentin 
Durward  (scarlet),  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  Francis 
Wellesley  (pink),  Uriah  Pike  and  Old  Clove 
(maroon). 

Rose  Bushes  not  Flowering  [II.  M.). — We 
could  have  helped  you  better  had  you  furnished 
us  with  the  names  of  the  Roses  ;  but  perhaps  you 
do  not  know  them.  It  is  now  rather  late  to  peg 
down  the  shoots,  although  if  they  belong  to  the 
climbing  Tea  section  they  would  send  out  some 
bloom  in  September.  Probably  the  plants  have 
been  over-pruned.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut 
hard  back  these  shy-blooming  Roses,  for  they 
merely  make  wood  again,  whereas  if  growths  are 
retained  some  2  feet  to  3  feet  long  at  pruning 
time,  whatever  the  class,  there  will  in  most  cases 
be  some  blossom.  Why  not  treat  these  Roses  as 
pillar  Roses  ?  Place  a  good  stout  stake  against 
each  and  tie  the  growths  to  the  stake.  Next 
spring  prune  very  moderately,  and  you  will  most 
certainly  have  some  beautiful  blossoms,  providing 
the  feeding  of  the  plants  and  working  of  the  soil 
be  attended  to. 

Perennials  for  Dry  Soil  {S.  G.). — We  are 
very  much  afraid  that  it  would  be  quite  useless 
in  the  circumstances  giving  you  a  general  list  of 
plants,  and  particularly  of  perennials,  so  many  of 
which  prefer  good  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  root 
moisture  in  summer,  unless  the  conditions  could 
be  modified  somewhat.  The  narrowness  of  the 
border,  the  well  grown  shrubs  in  such  close 
proximity,  the  "extraordinarily  dry  sandy  soil 


in  the  full  glare  of  sun,"  and  the  sharp  slope  to 
the  lawn  are  all  against  you.  In  the  circum- 
stances we  think  you  had  better  endeavour  to 
plant  a  few  things  as  Lilium  candidum,  L.  croceum, 
L.  umbellatum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  others,  with 
Gladiolus,  Galtonia  candicans,  Alstrojmerias, 
Irises,  especially  of  the  bulbous  and  flag  sections. 
Oriental  Poppies,  and  Poppies  generally  ;  Fritil- 
laries.  Daffodils  in  plenty.  Tulips,  &o.  Dwarf 
perennials  most  likely  to  succeed  would  be  hybrid 
Columbines,  Campanula  muralis,  Armerias, 
Arabis  (double  white),  Pinks,  Aubrietias,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Cornflowers,  &c.  Now  and  again  in 
very  hot  positions  the  Calochorti  are  a  complete 
success,  and  form  quite  a  feature  in  any  garden. 
Can  you  do  nothing  by  way  of  trenching,  manur- 
ing, and  curtailing  the  rooting  of  the  shrubs  ? 

Begonia  and  Gloxinia  [W.  Warren).— The 
first  of  these  would  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
strong  sun-heat  when  the  blossoms  were  either 
wet  from  syringing  or  from  the  moisture  con- 
densed on  the  outer  petals.  The  remedy,  if  the 
plants  are  indoors,  is  a  more  buoyant  atmosphere. 
The  Begonia,  with  its  very  succulent  stems  and 
leaves,  requires  very  little  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  Gloxinia  bloom,  we  should  think,  has  been 
attacked  by  some  small  insect  or  boring  mite,  but 
we  failed  to  find  any  insect  on  the  flower  sent, 
and  are  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy  in  the  circum- 
stances other  than  fumigating  with  XL  All  or 
similar  compound  to  keep  all  insect  pests  at  bay. 
The  Montbretia  is  attacked  by  a  fungoid  disease, 
and  if  many  are  as  bad  as  the  one  you  send  your 
better  plan  will  be  to  pull  them  up  and  burn 
them,  as  the  corms  will  be  of  such  poor  quality 
that  no  good  flowering  could  be  expected  from 
them  another  year.  If  only  a  few  are  attacked, 
pull  them  up  and  burn  them  at  once. 

Trimming  Yew  Hedge  (D.). — 1.  The  hedge 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  the  required  height 
before  being  topped,  though  the  tops  of  any 
long,  strong  growths  that  run  away  from  the 
remainder  may  have  their  points  taken  out  in  the 
spring  to  prevent  them  growing  at  the  expense 
of  the  base.  The  second  year  after  planting  is 
the  earliest  time  to  clip  a  Yew  hedge,  and,  if  not 
growing  very  strongly,  the  third  year  may  be 
soon  enough.  2.  The  sides  of  a  Yew  hedge 
should  be  clipped  with  the  shears  to  keep  it  in 
bounds,  otherwise  the  width  of  the  hedge  will  be 
out  of  proportion  to  its  height.  For  a  hedge 
up  to  6  feet  in  height  the  sides  should  be  cut 
perfectly  straight,  but  if  above  that  the  sides 
should  be  gradually  eloped  inwards  towards  the 
top,  so  that  the  width  of  the  upper  part  is  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  base.  This  tends  to  keep 
the  base  of  the  hedge  furnished,  an  important 
point  with  all  hedges.  The  best  time  to  clip  a 
Yew  hedge  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  annually, 
when  it  can  be  cut  hard  or  only  lightly,  as  may 
be  required.  Thus,  if  it  is  broader  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  the  whole  should  be  cut  back  to 
one  level,  but  if  fairly  even,  a  regular  clipping  is 
all  that  will  be  required.  With  a  young  hedge, 
however,  it  is  better  to  cut  rather  hard  the  first 
year  or  two  to  induce  a  close,  firm  growth 
Strong-growing  hedges,  especially  in  good 
seasons,  usually  require  a  second  trimming  in 
September,  but  this  should  be  merely  a  cutting 
away  of  long  growths,  any  close  trimming 
required  being  done  in  May. 

Shrubs  for  Hedge  (We>itdift-on-Sea). — The 
shrub  you  have  in  mind  is  probably  the  Myro- 
balan  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera).  It  is 
a  good  hedge  plant,  and,  we  think,  would  suit 
your  purpose  if  there  is  plenty  of  room.  It  grows 
quickly,  and  makes  a  formidable  and  an  excellent 
protective  hedge ;  it  grows  well  near  the  sea. 
You  might  do  worse  than  try  Euonymus  or 
Tamarix,  both  excellent  hedge  plants  for  the  sea- 
side. Hornbeam  grows  quickly,  and  makes  a 
good  deciduous  hedge.  As  you  want  a  hedge  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  however,  you  can 
hardly  do  better  than  plant  the  Myrobalan  or 
Privet.      Give  the  plants  a  well-prepared  and 
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enriched  border  to  grow  in,  and  take  care  that 
they  are  never  allowed  to  aufifer  for  want  of 
water.  Uoleaa  these  two  latter  details  are 
attended  to  the  plants  will  make  slow  progress. 
Plant  in  October. 

Shrubs  for  South-west  and  West  Wall 
{Worcester). — Carpenteria  californici  would  do 
well  aa  a  wall  plant  under  the  conditions  you 
name,  but  we  should  not  recommend  either  of 
the  Diphnea  for  the  purpose. 

Insect  {Mrs.  L.  W.  Bancroft).— The  inaeot 
which  y"u  enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  the  common 
hornet  (Vespa  crabro).  The  best  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  pests  is  to  take  their  nest,  which  is 
generally  made  in  some  hollow  tree  or  under  the 
eaves  of  an  outhou»e  or  barn,  but  they  have  been 
known  to  make  one  in  a  bank.  You  might  catch 
a  number  of  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  half 
filled  with  sugar  and  water  or  sugar  and  beer. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Ferns  (7*.  and  P.). — There  is  no  doubt  that 
thrips  are  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  enclosed 
Fern,  for,  though  by  the  aid  uf  a  glass  we  cannot 
find  any  perfect  insects,  traces  of  them  are  every- 
where very  pronounced.  Even  the  youngest 
fronds,  which  to  the  naked  eye  look  fresh,  are 
badly  scored.  We  suspect  it  is  the  minute  yellow 
thrips  which  have  done  the  injury,  as  they  are 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed  until  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  The  XL  AH  Vaporiser  is  the  most 
efifeetual  remedy. 

Diseased  Water  Lilies  (/.  C). — Fumigate 
the  place  at  intervals  of  say  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night for  a  time,  and  at  the  same  time  float  some 
paraffin  solution  in  the  water  in  the  tank.  After 
a  tew  hours  let  in  fresh  water  to  gradually  wash 
away  the  paraffin.  By  this  means  we  think  you 
could  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  peat,  which  is 
spoiling  many  of  the  choice  Hybrid  Water  Lilies 
in  ponds  outdoors  this  season,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  it. 

Caterpillar  {Skutterskelfe). — The  caterpillar 
you  sent  is  that  of  the  common  dagger  moth 
(Acronyota  psi),  a  very  common  insect.  The 
caterpillars  feed  on  Pear  and  a  variety  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  moth  is  a  very  ordinary- 
looking  grey  one  It  measures  not  quite  2  inches 
across  the  open  wings.  Unless  the  caterpillars 
are  very  abundant  they  will  not  do  any  appreci- 
able harm.  They  are  so  conspicuous  that  if  the 
tree  is  a  small  one  they  are  best  picked  o£r  by 
hand.— G.  S.  S. 

Sheep  Manure  for  Roses  {J.  T.). — This 
would  be  an  excellent  manure  to  make  liquid 
from  ;  but  could  you  not  add  a  bushel  or  so  of 
cow  manure  with  a  small  bag  of  soot?  Then  you 
would  have  a  splendid  fertiliser  for  your  Rosea. 
Bat,  failing  these  two  last,  then  use  the  sheep 
manure  alone.  We  believe  in  giving  a  change  of 
food  to  the  Rose  plants,  namely,  one  week  that 
made  from  sheep  manure,  the  next  week  from 
the  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  then  a  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal.  This  latter  is  best  applied  early 
in  spring  and  once  again  during  summer,  or 
immediately  following  the  first  b  coming.  The 
overflow  liquid  from  a  cesspool  is  an  excellent 
fertiliser  if  used  cautiously.  All  manure  should 
be  given  weak  and  often  rather  than  strong  and 
seldom. 

Destroying  Lawn  Weeds  {K.  6.  B). — The 
part  played  by  sulphate  of  ammonia  when  dressed 
on  lawn  weeds  is  to  burn  the  foliage,  because  it 
is  broad  and  the  mineral  rests  upon  it  and  thus 
destroys  it.  Grass,  being  erect  and  narrow,  does 
not  retain  the  mineral  in  that  way.  What  is 
known  as  Watson's  Liwn  Sand,  really  strong 
minerals,  acts  in  the  same  way.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  while  leafage  is  killed  roots 
are  alao.  It  is  difficult  to  exterminate  these 
except  by  adding  to  the  centre  of  each  weed  or 
to  the  root-stalk  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
paraffin.  Applications  of  both  minerals  aud  acids 
should  be  made  at  once.  Of  course,  it  your  lawn 
weeds  are  killed  by  the  applications,  large  bare 


patches  will  be  left  to  be  filled  by  putting  down 
fresh  turf. 

The  Bfst  Red  and  White  Currants 
{A.  M.  B.). — The  best  Red  Currants  for  siz- 
are  Fay's  Prolific  and  La  Vereaillaise.  Riby 
Castlrt  is  the  best  late  large  red.  The  best  white 
varieties  are  the  Large  Transparent  and  White 
Grape.  The  best  red  Raspberries  are  Superlative, 
a  fine  berry,  and  Semper  Fidelia,  for  late  use  and 
conking.  The  best  whites  are  The  Guinea  and 
Yellow  Antwerp.  The  best  autumn  Raspberry 
is  the  red  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

Currant  Bush  Shoots  {A.  M.  B ). — The 
shoots  from  your  Currant  buahea  which  you  aent 
show  that  the  bushes  are  in  far  from  vigorous 
growth,  having  a  quantity  of  lichens  on  them  and 
a  certain  amount  of  a  fungus  which  probably  is 
not  a  true  parasite,  but  is  merely  growing  on  the 
dying  tissues  of  the  shoots.  I  should  imigine 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  drain- 
age, and  that  the  soil  was  too  poor  and  wet,  or 
are  the  bushes  planted  too  close  together,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  enough  sun  and  air  ?  Or  are  they 
too  near  large  trees  ?  Try  some  in  a  different 
part  of  the  garden. — G.  S.  S. 

Caterpillars  on  Cabbages  (Broadjord).  — 
It  does  not  seem  possible  for  anyone  to  devise  a 
desirable  method  of  destroying  caterpillars  on 
Cabbages  of  appreciable  size  without  rendering 
the  Cabbages  useless.  Were  any  kind  of  liquid 
or  powder  applied  sufficiently  potent  to  destroy 
the  pests  it  must  either  kill  or  poison  the  Cabbages. 
In  the  case  of  very  young  Cabbages  it  should  be 
possible  to  hand  pick  the  Caterpillars  from  them. 
The  only  safe  application,  so  far  as  we  know, 
although  its  power  to  kill  the  insects  is  not 
assured,  is  to  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  the  Cabbages 
at  night  time,  then  well  wash  it  off  with  drenchings 
of  clear  water  in  th«  morning.  In  districts  where 
the  Cabbage  moth  (Mamestra  bra8>icae)  is  usually 
prevalent  it  it  be  not  possible  to  catch  and  destroy 
them  before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  on 
the  plants,  the  only  other  coarse  open  is  to  cover 
the  bed  with  very  fine  netting,  k-eping  it  on 
framework  12  inches  above  the  Cabbages.  Hand 
pick  now  all  you  can. 

Onions  Diseased  (A  Constant  Header  oj  "  The 
O'lrden"). — Your  Ooions  are  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  the  Ouion  fly  (Phorbia  cepetorum).  It 
is  not  an  easy  pest  to  deal  with,  for,  as  soon  as 
the  grub  is  within  the  bulb,  there  is  no  means  of 
killing  it  without  destroying  the  bulb.  When 
Ouions  are  sown  in  drills  they  should  be  earthed 
up  well  over  the  necks,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flies  getting  to  the  bulbs  and  laying  their  eggs  on 
them.  Spraying  the  plants  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion ia  a  very  useful  preventive  of  an  attack  ;  it 
should  not  be  used  too  strong,  and  should  be 
applied  when  the  planta  are  quite  small.  The 
operation  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of,  say,  a  week  or  ten  days,  oroftener 
if  there  has  been  heavy  rain,  which  will  have 
washed  the  plants  clean.  The  infested  plants  may 
generally  be  noticed,  as  they  turn  yellow,  droop, 
and  wither.  When  this  is  the  case  they  should 
be  at  once  removed.  Do  not  pull  them  up,  or 
some  of  the  grubs  will  be  left  in  the  ground. 
Take  them  up  carefully  with  a  spud  or  trowel, 
and  put  them  in  a  basket  from  which  the  grubs 
cannot  fall  out.  Burn  them,  or  bury  them  not 
less  than  a  foot  below  the  surface. — G.  S.  S. 

Working  Hours  for  Gardeners  {Amateur). 
The  working  hours  of  a  jobbing  gardener  are  ten 
hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  The  usual 
hours  for  those  in  private  places  are  from  Gam. 
to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  am.  to  5  p.m. 
in  winter  ;  but,  of  course,  for  a  short  time  it 
must  be  from  light  to  dark,  when  there  ia  no 
breakfast-time,  but  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  In  a  garden  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
giving  and  taking  In  many  gardens  the  men 
employed  work  much  later — indeed,  till  daik. 
Sjme  work  cannot  be  done  when  the  sun  is 
bright.  Again,  7  a.m.  to  begin  when  employed 
regularly  is  much  too  late,  and  it  is  not  usual. 


The  chief  alteration  in  the  time  of  late  years  has 
heen  to  leave  a  little  earlier  on  a  Saturday  and 
5  30  at  night ;  but  this  ia  mostly  in  towna,  and 
subject  to  an  arrangement  with  the  employer, 
and  one  hour  and  a  half  onlv  is  allowed  for  meala 
when  the  work  is  left  at  5  30  p.m.  in  aummer. 
We  ahould  add  that  a  jobbing  gardener  should  be 
at  the  work,  and  not  allow  for  coming  or  going, 
in  the  ten  hours,  unless  you  agree  to  diff'erent 
terms. 

Treatment  of  Asparagus  {D.  D.). — The 
failure  of  a  portion  of  the  roots  in  your  new 
Asparagus  bed  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  with  three-year-old  plants,  especially 
if  the  plants  were  sent  a  distance,  or  had  got 
dried.  Such  plants  need  very  careful  lifting  and 
packing.  The  present  time  is  suitable  to  mark 
the  vacant  spaces  by  placing  small  sticks  in  the 
bed  where  the  plants  have  failed,  and  it  will  then 
be  an  easy  pUn  next  spring,  early  in  April,  to 
plant  young  plants  in  the  spaces  required.  Some 
growers  make  losses  good  by  dropping  seed  here 
and  there.  We  do  not  advise  it,  as  the  seedlings 
are  so  long  before  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  the 
bed  is  patchy.  It  is  far  better  to  plant  three- 
year  old  roots.  You  see,  when  the  plants  this 
season  have  made  their  growth  and  died  down, 
unless  vou  mark  the  places  now  you  have  nothing 
to  work  upon,  that  is  why  we  advise  doing  this 
work  now.  At  the  planting  time  be  sure  the  plants 
do  not  get  dried.  Let  them  be  exposed  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  and  water  afterwards  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  covering  the  bed  with  short  litter 
should  a  dry  period  follow  planting. 

Rehmannia  angulata  {Aberdeen). — We  have 
not  published  a  coloured  plate  of  Rehmannia 
angulata,  but  a  woodcut  showing  part  of  a  spike 
appeared  in  The  Garden,  May  9,  1903,  while  as 
recently  as  July  8  of  this  year  there  is  a  rather 
lengthy  note  referring  to  its  beauty  at  Kew  and 
other  matters.  Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as 
an  erect-growing  plant,  usually  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height,  but  sometimes  more.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  half  of  the  shoots,  are  very 
like  those  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  in  shape,  or, 
to  use  a  more  homely  comparison,  somewhat  in 
rhe  way  of  the  Snapdragon.  They  are  about 
3  inches  across  the  expanded  mouth,  rose-purple 
in  colour,  and  a  yellow  throat  spotted  with  deep 
purple.  As  the  spike  lengthens  a  succession  of 
flowers  is  kept  up  therefrom  for  some  time.  It 
is  strictly  a  herbaceous  perennial,  and  hardy  in 
many  southern  districts,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely 
to  prove  so  with  you.  A  structure  from  which 
frost  is  just  excluded  in  the  winter  and  nothing 
more  will  suit  it  well,  but  it  is  hardly  a  subject 
that  we  should  recommend  for  window  culture, 
aa  the  stems  would  be  liable  to  get  weak  and 
drawn.  It  ia  not  at  all  particular  as  to  its 
potting  compost,  and  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand.  This 
Rehmannia  is  a  native  of  Central  China,  and  its 
introduction  we  owe  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons  of  Chelsea,  through  their  collector,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson. 

Names  of  Plants.— 4.  E.  C— Clematis  Viticella. 

Mu8  Hampson. — Lepidium  latif  >Hum H.  Co"k. — The 

SpirsQii    n  t   in    flower  is  S.  Thunbergi ;    the   other    is 

S.    Hiimaida. C.   E.   S. — Begonia  haageana. Colonel 

Smythe. — The  name  of  the  Rose  is  White  Maman  C.)chec ; 
it  is  oue  of  the  best  Tea  Ujses  in  cultivation. F .  E. — 

1,  AdiMUtum  Mariesi ;  2,  A.  Capillus-veneris ;  3,  A.  decorum  ; 

4,  GymnoEfamma  Piercei ;   5,  Adiantum  lunulatnm. 

J.  N  T — Calystegiahederacea. Sojourner. — Lysimachia 

clethroide?. S.  B. — 1,  Rudbeckia  lacioiata  Golden  Glow ; 

2,  R.  speciosa  ;  3.  R.  californica  ;  i,  R.  laciniata ;  5,  R.  sub- 
tomentusa;  6,  Echinacea  purpurea;  7,  R'tmneya  Coulteri; 
8,  Hemerocaltis  fulva  var.  Kwanso ;  9.  Helianthns  multi- 
Uoras  fl.  pi.;  10,  H.  multiflorus ;   11.  12,  and  13,  garden 

forms  of  Phlox  paniculata. IF.  C.— The  plant  is  Alyssnm 

maritinum.  Ic  is  propagated  either  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  or  by  cuttings,  but  the  former  method  is  the  most 
satisfacto'y.  V.  reprodnces  itself  in  the  open  freely, 
seedlings  coming  up  thickly  around  where  it  was  growing 
the  previous  year.    Also  known  as  Kueniga  maritiraa,  the 

dwarf  variety  btifig  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 

G.  H.  Cr.  Louth. — Dendrobium  dalhousieanum. 

Short  Replies.— .4.  Shann.— The  bird  is  the  Willow 
Wren. 
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rotal  horticitltural  society. 

Fhuit  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  W.  Bates, 

S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  William  Pope,  G.  Keif    H    J 

Wright,  H.  Markham,  H.  Parr,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jaques 

0.  Thomas,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  J.  Cheal. 

Awards. 
Tomatoes  were  the  chief  feature  before  the  committee, 
and  for  these  seven  awards  of  merit  were  given.    They 
were  for 

Norfolk  Hero.— A  line  smooth  red  of  medium  size,  well 
coloured,  and  a  heavy  fruit.  From  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller 
Clark^on  Nurseries,  Wisbech.  ' 

Holmes:'  Supreme.— TWk  is  now  well  known.  The  fruits 
shown  were  larger  than  those  generally  seen.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  croppers,  and  finishes  well.  From  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons.  Also  from  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons,  Houndsditch. 
Fillbasket.—A  smaller  fruit  of  perfect  shape,  and  bright 
in  colour,  from  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

NeiD  Bed.— A  large  fruit,  heavy  and  very  juicy,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Frince  of  Wales. — Another  fine,  rather  large  round  red, 
of  perfect  shape,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.' 
Sati.';factio7i. — lo  this  the  fruits  varied  in  shape,  but  it 
is  a  splendid  viriety.     From  Messrs.  Sucton  and  Sons. 

Cherry  fellow.— A  small  yellow  in  large  clusters.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Peach  Violet  Hatiee.— After  many  years  this  fine  old 
variety  has  been  honoured  with  a  flrst-class  certificate.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  except  to  say  that  the  twenty- 
four  fruits  shown  were  excellent.  They  were  from  Mr.  R. 
Mount«ford,  East  Sheen.    First-class  certificate. 

Pen  The  Scots7nan.—A  large-podded  prolific  variety  of 
good  quality.    Award  of  merit. 

Pea  The  Bell  —Another  prolific  variety,  with  Peas  of 
large  size,  but  hardly  so  good  in  Savour.  These  were  from 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt,  Leith.    Award  of  merit. 

Five  awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following 
Potatoes : 

Ideal.— A  kidney  of  firm  texture  and  good  shape.  From 
Messrs.  Laxion  Brothers. 

May  Queen.— Kldaey.  From  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons. 
An  excellent  variety. 

Rouge  Royale.—A  pink-skinned  kidney  of  great  promise. 
From  Messrs.  D ibhie  and  Son,  Mirks  Tey. 

Epicure.-A  round  variety  with  rather  deep  eyes.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

British  Queen.— A  good  variety,  already  known  as  a 
parent  of  some  of  the  best  newer  sorts.  From  Mr.  J.  F. 
Williamson,  Mallow,  Ireland. 

From  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlet,  Edinburgh,  came  good  samples 
of  some  of  the  best  new  sorts,  among  which  were 
Russett  Queen,  a  cross  between  Royal  Russett  and  British 
Queen,  something  after  Schoolmaster  in  shape  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  one  root  shown  was  represented  by  twenty  tubers. 
Southern  Star  well  sustainingal]  that  was  said  in  its  favour 
when  seen  last  autumn.  Midlothian  Eirly  is  another 
variety  of  great  promise. 

From  Messrs.  Cross  and  Son,  Wisbech,  came  some  verj' 
large  tubers  of  Dalmeny  Radium. 

Mr  William  Cuihbertson  (of  Dohbie  and  Co.)  showed 
haulms  of  The  Factor  and  Xyne  Kidney  of  remarkable 
vigour. 

Mr.  George  Keif  (gardener  to  Miss  Adamson),  South  Villa 
Regent's  Park,  won  the  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  a  grand 
collection  of  fruit,  which  included  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Plums  (in  several  varieties),  and  some  irees  in  pots  loaded 
with  fruit.  Melons,  Figs,  and  Pears,  certainly  a  grand  lot 
especially  considering  it  was  grown  in  London.  ' 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  put  up  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  Apples,  all  well  finished  and  fit 
for  immediate  use.    Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

TITRRIFF  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  show  at  Turriff  on  the  Ist  inst.  was  one  of  a 
high  class,  and  passed  off  very  successfully,  this  being 
largely  due  to  the  fine  exhibits  made  by  the  professional 
gardeners  connected  with  such  mansions  as  those  of 
Auchint'iul,  Delgaty,  Forglen,  Eden,  Hatton,  and  Mount- 
blairy.  The  pot  plants  in  particular  were  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  prizes  were  well  divided  among  these  com- 
petitors. Cut  flowers  were  excellent,  hut  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  classes  appeared  to  have  fewer  entries  than 
usual,  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Mr. 
6.  A.  Duff  of  Hatton  performed  the  opening  ceremony. 

WEST    DERBY. 
This  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Rectory  grounds  on  the 
7th  inst.,  and  compared  favourably  with  those  in  former 
years,  both  in  number  of  entries  and  quality. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  half-hardy  annuals,  distinct,  Mr 
George  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  Cook,  won  with  good 
examples.  For  the  same  number  of  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  the  same  exhibitor  was  to  the  fore,  having  good 
Lilium  auratum.  Phlox,  Coreopsis,  dec. 

For  twelve  spikes  of  Gladiolus  Mr.  G.  Osborne  again  led 
and  also  for  six  distinct  cut  R  >8es.  ' 

For  twelve  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  H.  Ogden  had  the 
best,  and  for  the  bouquet  of  flowers. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  vegetables  Mr  G 
Osborne  won,  having  good  Beet,  Onions,  French  Beans 
Potatoes,  &c. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  Mr.  G.  Firkins,  gardener  to 
W.  Bartlett,  Eiq.,  led,  and  held  the  same  position  for  two 
dishes  of  culinary  Peas. 

Mr.  H.  Ogden  had  the  best  dish  of  Tomatoes. 


For  six  disbts  of  hardy  fruits  Mr.  G.  Osborne  won  with 
a  good  even  lot,  and  also  scored  for  six  table  plants,  one 
foliage  plant,  with  a  well-grown  Croton,  two  pots  of 
Liliums,  two  dowering  Geraniums,  one  Palm,  and  for  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  having  good  Crotons,  Lantana, 
and  Fuchsia. 

For  the  group  not  to  exceed  100  square  feet  three  good 
lots  were  set  up,  Mr.  G.  Osborne  having  the  premier 
collection,  his  centre  being  excellent,  and  telling  pyramids. 
The  remaining  awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  Knowles  and  Mr. 
H.  Ogden. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Young  staged  a  flue  lot  of  cut  Carnations  not 
for  competition. 

The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Young  (chairman),  Mr.  J.  Flint 
(treasurer),  Mr.  Arthur  Rose  (secretary),  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wearing  (assistant  secretary). 


Fraser,  Lindsay,  Troup,  and  Moncur.  In  the  latter  the 
priticipal  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Davidson,  G  Clark 
R.  D  Scott,  and  J.  and  W.  Duffus.  The  weather  was 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  show  passed  off  well. 


MAINS  AND  STRATHMARTINE. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  at  Downfleld  on  the 
6th  inst.,  the  exhibition  being  much  finer  than  those  of 
most  former  years.  Both  quality  and  tastefulness  in 
arrangement  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  the  good 
work  done  by  the  society  is  becoming  increasingly  evident. 
Flowers  were  the  leading  feature,  but  vecetables,  pot 
plants,  and  fruit  were  of  excellent  quality.  Much  interest 
was  displayed  in  the  vegetable  competition,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Kerr  of  Claverhouse  having  again  entered  the  competition 
for  the  Carmichael  Silver  Cup,  he  having  already  won  it 
twice.  He  was  again  successful,  so  that  the  cup  now 
becomes  his  property. 


STRICHEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  show  was  held  recently  in  the  Mart  Buildings 
at  Strichen,  and  proved  one  generally  equal  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, although  a  few  classes,  such  as  for  window  plants 
were  not  so  good  as  usual.  Cut  flowers,  as  at  many  other 
northern  shows,  are  exceedingly  well  exhibited  here,  and 
there  was  an  excellent  display.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
also  highly  creditable.  Among  the  leading  prize  winners 
for  pot  plants  were  Dr.  Trail,  Mr.  James  Salter  Mr  W 
Calder,  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  Mr.  A.  Walker,  and  Mr.  J.  Milne" 
for  cut  Bowers,  Mr.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  James  Hepburn  Dr' 
Trail,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  ;  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
H""-  ^;  ^J'^^''  *^-  ■'•  K-  Smith,  Mrs.  Gill,  Dr.  Trail,  and 
Mr.  W.  Thomson. 


CLEPINGTON. 
An  excellent  show  was  made  by  this  society  on  the 
5th  inst.,  practically  all  classes  being  well  contested,  and 
showing  evidence  of  high  cultural  skill.  Cut  flowers  had 
been  affected  by  the  dry  season,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
pot  plants  were  much  above  the  average.  In  this  depart- 
ment Mr.  R.  H.  Lotv,  who  was  among  the  most  successful 
competitors  in  other  departments  also,  took  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes.    Vegetables  were  of  high  quality. 

FIFE  AND  KINROSS  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  annual  show  of  the  Fife  and  Kinross  Rose,  Pansy, 
and  Viola  Society  was  held  at  Cowdenbeath  on  the 
5th  inst.  In  addition  to  the  classes  for  R  tses,  Pansies, 
and  Violas,  other  flowers,  pot  plants,  and  vegetables  were 
also  exhibited.  Taken  altogether,  the  show  was  a  marked 
advance  upon  its  predecessors,  both  in  numbers  and 
quality.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the  e.thlbits  of 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  were  greatly  admired,  and  were  of  high  quality. 
The  amateurs  also  showed  well,  and  among  the  leading 
prize-takers  were  :  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Milnathort ;  Mr.  J 
Lister,  Halbeath ;  Mr.  L.  Black  and  Mr.  D.  Miller, 
Kinglassie  ;  Mr.  J.  Hutt,  Cardenden  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Herd, 
BowhiU. 


LOCHEE. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  at  Lochee,  Dundee,  on 
the  11th  inst.,  and  it  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year 
but  the  season  having  been  an  unfavourable  one  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  cut  flowers.  The  strongest  section  was 
that  for  vegetables,  in  which  were  many  fine  exhibits  and 
a  strong  competition  Onions  were  exceptionally  good 
and  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  first  in  the  leading  class,  Mr.  James 
Scott  coming  second  with  a  good  exhibit.  Collections 
were  also  good,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Orcheston  ; 
Mr.  Alex.  Beddie  came  second.  P.it  plants  were  well 
shown,  and  such  popular  plants  as  Fuchsias,  British  Ferns 
foliage  plants,  and  Begonias  were  highly  creditable.  The 
window  -  box  competition  brought  out  some  capital 
exhibits,  reflecting  much  credit  upon  the  growers  in  this 
busy  industrial  district. 


GLAMIS  SHOW. 
This  show  was  held  on  the  12th  inst,  a  distinguished 
company,  including  the  Countess  of  Strathmore,  gracing 
it  with  their  presence.  The  show  was  an  excellent  one  in 
its  various  departments,  and  generally  equal  to  those  of 
former  years.  In  the  vegetable  department  the  leading 
winners  were  Messrs.  M'Ewan,  Crichton,  W.  Batchelor, 
Rennie,  and  Simpson.  In  the  flower  classes,  Messrs. 
Martin,  Hogg,  M'Ewan,  Simpson,  Crichton,  Panton, 
Bitchelor,  and  Smith.  In  the  fruit  classes,  Messrs. 
Rennie,  Crichton,  Panton,  Anderson,  Simpson,  and  Hogg. 


EDINBURGH  WORKING  MEN'S  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  annual  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Working  Men's  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  inst.  This  was  the  forty- 
first  e.xhibiiion  held  by  the  society,  which  has  done  valu- 
able Work  in  fostering  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  the  city. 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  society's  work  is  the  encourage- 
ment given  10  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  prizes  offered  for  plants  cultivated  within  that 
district  have  done  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flowers 
there.  Some  of  the  exhibits  from  these  densely  populated 
quarters  were  highly  creditable  to  the  cultivators.  The 
show,  as  a  whole,  was  a  very  good  one,  and  a  class  for 
small  tables  of  plants  arranged  for  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  was  highly  successful. 
The  entries  in  p'liiitof  numbers  were  hardly  so  good  as 
last  year,  but  various  causes  not  likely  to  recur  account 
for  the  deflciency  in  this  respect,  and  the  quality  was  of  a 
really  high  class.  Cut  flowers  were  excellent,  pot  plants 
were  generally  very  creditable,  and  the  Ferns  were 
unusually  fine.  At  this  season,  when  pressure  upon  space 
is  great,  a  detailed  list  of  the  principal  prizetakers  cannot 
be  given,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  winners 
were  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Bryson,  and  Mr.  T. 
Rodgers. 


CULTER  HORTICULTURAL. 
The  above  society  held  its  show  at  Milltimber  recently 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  although  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  whs  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
entries.  This  is  less  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  exhibits  as  a  whole.  The  leading  prize 
winner  in  the  classes  for  professionals  was  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Hawkhill.  The  amateurs  were  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  with  fi^st-class  gardens  and  those  with  third-class 
ones.     In  the  former  the  leading  winners  were  Messrs. 


LLANISHEN  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
LLANISHEN  Is  a  pleasantly-situated  suburb  of  Cardiff  and 
it  was  here  in  the  Vicarage  field  that  this  society,  which 
18  affiliated  with  the  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
9.h  iust.,  held  its  seventh  annual  show,  the  exhibits  being 
arranged  in  three  spacious  tents.  The  schedule  comprised 
127  classes,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  description  of  a 
ftw  of  the  exhibits. 

Group  of  Plants  in  60  square  feet :  There  were  three 
bright  round  arrangements,  composed  of  well-grown  plants 
that  are  usually  used  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Setter 
(gardener  to  J.  Harman,  E^q.)  was  first,  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  Rees  (gardener  to  J.  C.  Downing,  Esq.)  and  Mr 
Matthews  (gardener  to  W.  H.  Cullen,  E-q). 

Twelve  tuberous-rooted  Begonias:  Three  competitors 
staged  in  this  class,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
first  prize  plants,  brought  by  Mr.  Matthews,  were  superb, 
fine  large  specimens  of  splendid  varieties,  perfectly  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Downing  was  second  with  but  slightly  inferior 
plants. 

Six  Gloxinias :  Similar  remarks  as  above  respecting 
cultural  skill  apply  to  this  class,  and  amongst  six  fxhibl- 
tors  Mr  Setter  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Bishop 
Hedley's  gardener  and  Mr.  Hawkins  (gardener  to  H.  J 
Ensor,  Esq.). 

Roses,  twelve  blooms,  were  only  fairly  good,  the  best 
being  from  Jlr.  W.  N.  Lewis  and  Mr.  J.  Porter,  who  were 
placed  first  and  second  ;  but  Carnations  made  a  good  class, 
Mr.  P.irter  being  placed  first  amongst  five  exhibitors,  and 
Mr.  Watkins  second. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  twelve  blooms,  were  very  creditably 
staged  by  five  competitors,  especially  so  by  Mr.  W.  Bolton, 
juo.,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  who  were  respectively  first  and 
second. 

Asters,  twelve  blooms  :  The  leaders  (Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
W.  Bjlton,  jun.),  amongst  eight  who  staged  in  this  class, 
set  up  really  grand,  fresh,  well-finished  blooms. 

T*elve  bUQches  of  Stocks  also  made  a  capital  claaa,  Mr. 
R.  Went  being  placed  first  amongst  five  who  staged. 

Sweet  Peas,  six  varieties  :  Here  Mr.  W.  Allen  was  first 
with  a  good  set,  Mr.  C.  R.  Harrison  a  close  second,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  third. 

Perennials  or  annuals,  in  twelve  kinds,  made  a  showy 
class.  First,  Mr.  Gongh  ;  second,  Mr.  Went ;  third,  Mr. 
Downing.  The  leading  exhibitor  staged  a  choice  selection 
of  perennials. 

Six  bunches  of  herbaceous  plants  were  best  from  Mr. 
Hawhens,  who  was  closely  followed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Davey. 

Table  decorations  were  arranged  by  seven  competitors, 
who  exhibited  in  most  instances  good  taste.  Miss  Lewis, 
Church  Terrace,  Llanishen,  was  deservedly  placed  first 
with  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas ;  Miss  Biiud  was  a 
gO"d  second. 

Many  special  prizes  were  offered,  including  some  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables,  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading ;  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  S  m,  Gloucester ;  Slessrs. 
Ciibran  and  Son,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  G.  Wells,  Llanishen  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Walker,  Cardiff.  Many  good  exhibits  were 
staged  for  these  coveted  prizes. 

Trade  exhibits  were  excellent,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Evans,  Llanishen,  secured 
a  silver  medal  for  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  other  flowers,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  had  a  similar  award  for  a  beautiful  bank  of  Roses. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
and  also  to  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Co.,  Cardiff,  who  each 
arranged  effective  groups  of  miscelUneous  stove  and  other 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Wells  staged,  not  for 
competition,  a  large  collection  of  zonal  Geraniums, 
Gloxinias,  and  Begonias,  which  made  a  bright  display. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


GLORY  OF  LEYDEN,  30/-  100;  4/6  doz.;  5d.  each. 


DAFFODILS 

A    Great    Speciality. 

TV/E  grow  almost  every  Daffodil  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  holding' 
large  stocks,  ean  offer  them  at  the  Lwest  prices.     For  quality 
see  what  the  Rev.  Engleheart,  the  greatest  hybridizer  and  raiser  of 
new  Narcissi,  says  :  — 

"  I  enclose  cheque  for  the  bulbs  safely  to  hand.     I  consider  them 
a  remarkably  fine  sample  ;  indeed,  as  good  as  could  be  grown." 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES,  A  FULL  1 1ST  READY  NOW. 

GmperOF,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  1,000,  8/-  per  100,  1/2  dozen. 

„  first  size,  55/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 

Empress,  largest  forcing  size,  70/-  per  1,000,  7/6  per  100,  1/3  dozen. 
Horsfieldii,  largest  forcing  size,  50/-  per  1,000,  6/-  per  100,  i/-  dozen. 
Barri  Conspicuus,  extra  selected,  25/-  per  1,000,  3/- 100,  6d.  dozen. 
Beauty,  12/-  100,  1/9  dozen. 
Sir  Watkin,  extra  size,  50/-  1,000,  5/5  100,  rod.  dozen. 

CHOICER  VARIETIES. 

J.  B.  M.  Camm,  40/-  100,  5/-  dozen,  6d.  each. 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  25/-  per  100,  3/6  dozen. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  20/-  dozen,  i/g  each. 
Gloria  Mundi,  2/9  each. 
King  Alfred,  £3  3s.  each. 
Weardale  Perfection,  25/-  each. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  25/-  each. 
liUl'Brorth,  15/-  dozen,  1/6  each. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ghilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  NOTTS. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  DUTCH  BULBS 
AND  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  LILIES 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

1$t     QUALITY    ONLY     IN  STOCK. 

s.  d. 

Hyacinths,  fine  varieties  of  Colour from  2  6ptrdoz. 

Tulips,  useful  for  Pots  or  Bedding „    3  o    ,,      100 

Oaf  oails,  in  all  varieties       ,,    S  o 

Narcissus.  Incomparabilis  Poeticus  Vars.  ,,26 

Lily  of  Valley,  extra  strong  crowns        ...  ,,60 

Very  fine  Japanese  Lilies           .160 


doz. 


Especially    selected   retarded  bulbs  of  all  kinds  for  farcing. 
Prices  on  application. 


200  seeds. 
100 
1,000 
50 
10 
20 


Apply  to 
H.  F.  ROBSON,  A.R.H.S.,  BUiB  SPECIALIST, 
"Alexandra  Nursery,"  KINGS  I  ON  HILL,  5URRBY. 

Catalogues  on  Application,  by  return. 

All  to  gather. 
All  together. 

You  can  test  our  seeds  at  a  small  cost. 
All  in  penny  packets. 

Antirrhinum,  mixed,  includes  some  lovely  striped 

varieties ...         

Aquilegia,  long-spurred  hybrids         

Canterbury  Bells,  extra  choice  strain  

Delphinium,  suigle  and  double  mixed         

Hollyhocks,  Chater's  superb  Prize  varieties 
Pansy,  from  one  of  the  tinest  exhibition  strains  ... 
Sweet  William,  saved  from  a  choice  collection    ...       300 

Stocks,  Brompton,  tinest  mixed  colours     50 

Wallflower,  in  choicest  varieties        20  to  400 

Orders  of  2/6  and  upwards  Post  Free. 
Send  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd., 
2,  Wapping  Buildings,  Cornhill,  Liverpool. 


,  FRUIT  TREES 

THK  LARGEST,  BEST  AHD  HOST  VARIED 
'  STOCK   TO    SELECT   FROM. 

DICKSONSnurseries  CHESTER 
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CHEPSTOW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  itg  annual  show  in  Flercefield  Park, 
Chepstow,  00  the  S^h  inst.  in  connexion  with  the  Chep- 
stow Asjricuitural  Society's  show.  It  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  gathering  of  the  kind  yet  held  by  the 
society.  There  was  generally  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits. 

For  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  a  space  of  8  feet 
by  6  feet,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Copper,  Mount 
BilUrd,  took  the  lead  with  well-grown  and  arranged 
plants;  Mr.  Adamson,  gardener  to  W,  Pegler,  Esq.,  The 
Mount,  Chepstow,  being  a  decidedly  close  second. 

For  six  luberou3  B-'goniaa  Mr.  Adamson  secured  the  lead 
with  well-furnished,  freely-flowered  plants  ;  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were  second  with  smaller  plants  of 
excellent  varieties.    There  were  four  exhibitors. 

The  best  four  Fuchsias  came  from  Mr.  B  iker,  who  was 
closely  f'>lIowed  bv  Mr.  A.  E.  Holway,  gardener  to  J.  3. 
Blundall,  Esq.,  Ltrkfield. 

Orchids  were  be-^t  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Mr. 
Adamson  coming  second. 

Six  Ferns :  Here  Mr.  Baker  again  led  amongst  six 
exhibitors  with  large  plants,  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Marling,  Ledbury  Park,  Chepstow,  being  placed 
second  with  better  gniwn  though  smaller  plants. 

There  were  four  en'ries  for  sis  zonal  Geraniums.  Mr.  T. 
E.  Prosser,  gardener  to  Captain  C  -rfleld,  taking  the  lead, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Pmchin,  gardener  to  M. 
Burdelt,  Eq. 

Sweet  Peas,  twelve,  glasses  :  Amongst  ten  exhibitors  A. 
E.  Mullens,  Esq.,  Chepstow,  took  chief  honours  with  lead- 
ing varieties.  The  (lowers  were  staged  with  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  Pinchin  was  second,  and  Mr.  Evans,  eardener 
to  J.  Wanklyn,  Esq.,  third.  Sweet  Peas  arranged  for 
effec^ :  Here,  associated  with  seven  exhibitors,  A.  E 
Mullens,  Esq.,  was  agiin  deservedly  pliced  first  with  a 
beautiful  Arrangement  of  choice  varieties  ;  second,  Mr. 
Smilhaon,  Newport;  third.  Mr.  Evans. 

Twelve  Cactus  Dahlias  :  This  made  an  excellent  class, 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Sous  being  first  with  a  fine  set  of  large, 
well-flnished  blooms;  second,  Mr.  Buckland.  There  were 
seven  entries. 

Twelve  border  Carnations  and  Picotees:  Seven  exhibltnrs 
also  entered  in  this  class,  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Birthropp  being 
first  and  Mr.  Cooper  second  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Phillips. 

For  twelve  kinds  of  herbaceous  flowers  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Son  easily  led  with  a  choice  set,  and  Mr.  BAer 
followed  amongst  five  exhibitors. 

Roses,  twelve,  distinct :  These  were  best  shown  by 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Son  and  Messrs.  Pillinger  and  Co., 
Chepstow,  Hybrid  Teas  being  chiefly  staged. 

Epergne  of  flowers  :  Four  fairly  good  entries  were  made 
in  this  class,  there  being  little  difference  in  Ihem  in  pnint 
of  merit.  Mr.  Biker  was  first,  followed  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Clay, 
Miss  Dorothy  Price  being  third. 

Table  decorations  were  better  than  they  usually  are  at 
Chepstow.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Clay,  who  used  Jean  Pernet  Roses 
alone  with  their  foliage,  deservedly  secured  the  lead  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Mullens,  who  also  had  a  pretty  table  ;  third, 
Miss  D.  Price,  who  used  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Adamson  was  first  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  his  best 
dishes  being  Black  Hamburiih  and  F.-ster's  Seedling 
Grapes,  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  and  Apiicots  ;  Mr.  Baker  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  a  close  third. 

Three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  In  this  class  there  were 
six  eutriea,  Mr.  Parry,  gardener  to  D.  C.  Lysaughr.,  Eiq., 
being  first  with  the  best  Grapes  in  the  show,  viz  ,  one 
bunch  of  Madresfleld  Court,  and  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Adamson  was  second  with  one  bunch  of 
Gros  Maroc  and  two  of  Appley  Towers  All  the  remaining 
entries  were  Black  Hamburgbs,  more  or  less  badly 
coloured. 

Mr.  Adamson  was  first  for  Peaches  with  a  fine  dish  of 
Walburton  Admirable,  followed  by  Mr.  Baker. 

The  best  collection  of  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  Biker, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  it  was  minus  a  dish  of  Peas, 
Mr.  Hidway  being  a  close  second. 

Potatoes  were  splendidly  shown,  Mr.  Cooper  being  first 
for  six  varieties  with  a  grand  set,  composed  of  The  Factor, 
Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Up-to-Date,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Summer  Outing  to  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries. 

The  members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association,  to 
the  number  of  over  sixiy,  selected  Hereford  as  the 
rendezvous  for  their  ninth  annual  outing  recently,  and 
were  highly  pleased  with  their  brief  impressions  of  the 
cathedral  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  party,  which 
included  Mr.  Battram  (vice-president),  Mr.  R.  Mayne 
(chairman),  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  (vice-chairmati),  Mr.  J. 
Julien  (hun.  secretary),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Malpass  (hon. 
treasurer),  started  from  Ctrdiff  in  saloon  carriages  soon 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  after  a  capital  run  arrived  at 
Hereford  at  9  37,  where  they  were  met  by  some  of  the 
principdl  ufficii*ls  of  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  namely, 
Mr.  Middiebrooke,  Mr.  R.  Cross,  Mr.  Lovelock,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  Smith,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  head  gardener 
to  the  Herefi»rd  Corporation,  and  representatives  of 
With's  Chemical  Manure  Company.  Outside  the  station 
were  five  spacious  brakes  supplied  by  the  Green  Dragon 
Posting  Company  to  convey  the  holiday  makers  to  the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  but  before  proceeding  there  a 
detour  was  made  to  St.  Owen  Street,  where  the  new  Town 
Hall  was  thoroughly  inspected,  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
courteous  hall-keeper  proving  themselves  to  be  admirable 
cicerones. 

A  pleasant  drive  afterwards  followed  to  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  where  the  members  were  received  by  Mr.  M. 


Peake  (the  genial  secretary),  Mr.  Middiebrooke,  Mr.  R. 
Cross,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Dawson  Smith,  Mr. 
Baynham,  and  others.  The  visitors,  going  in  parties  of 
five  or  more,  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  nurseries,  which 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  being  established  as 
far  back  as  1786  by  the  late  Mr.  Cranston.  Until  quite 
recently  they  were  known  as  Cranston's  Nurseries,  and  the 
name  "  King's  Acre  "  has  for  over  a  hundred  years  been  a 
famous  one  In  horticultural  centres  in  a  greater  degree 
owing  to  its  reputation  for  the  culture  and  production  of 
R  ises.  Upon  the  handsome  lawn  stands  a  very  old  Cedar 
tree,  beneath  which  was  originally  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
National  Rise  Society,  The  suggestion,  which  was  destined 
to  have  so  much  importance  in  the  Rose-growing  world, 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Cranston  (now  of  Fownhope),  Mr. 
William  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Mr.  George  D'vison 
(then  a  well-known  nurseryman  in  the  county).  Ai  King's 
.Vcre  alone  the  company  own  considerably  over  100  acres. 

Numeruus  photographs  having  been  taken,  the  brakes 
were  again  requisitioned  to  convey  the  party  back  to 
Hereford,  where  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company 
generously  entertained  the  society  to  luncheon  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Widemarsh  Street. 

Mr,  Peake,  who  presided,  proposed  the  success  of  "The 
Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association,"  and  Mr.  Julien,  in 
response,  spoke  of  the  advance  the  association  had  made 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  stated  that  both  numerically 
tnd  financially  it  had  never  been  in  a  better  position 
(applause).  He  had  great  pleasure  in  confirming  the 
remarks  made  by  the  chaiiman  with  respect  to  Mr.  Seton, 
the  managing  director,  who  (in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Henry  Ripley)  initiated  the  company. 

The  hon.  secretary  was  heartily  thanked  for  the  admir- 
able way  he  had  conducted  the  arrangements  throughout. 


DYSART    HORTICULTURAL, 

This  society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  grounds  of 
Dysart  House,  kindly  granted  by  Sir  Michael  B.  Nairn, 
Birt,,  on  the  12t.h  inst.  As  on  some  former  occasions,  the 
principal  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  John  Colville,  Pathhead,  with 
the  result  that  the  Nairn  Cup  now  becomes  his  property, 
he  having  won  it  for  three  years  in  succession.  In  several 
classes  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  such  C'lm- 
petitors  as  Messrs.  R.  Christie,  G.  Patterson,  H.  M  'rrison, 
J.  Hughes,  J.  Chalmers,  and  R.  Barclay  had  splendid 
exhibits.  Mr.  A.  Grierson,  links  Street,  Kirkcaldy,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  kept  and  cropped 
vegetable  garden. 


PERTH    WORKING    MEN'S    GARDEN. 

The  annual  show  in  connection  with  the  above  society 
^as  held  on  the  Moncreiffe  Island,  Perth,  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  show  was  a  good  one,  and  the  exhibits  in  almost  every 
department  would  have  done  credit  to  those  with  greater 
facilities  than  are  available  to  the  members  of  this  society. 
Among  the  leading  prize  takers  were  Messrs.  J^mes  Gow, 
\V.  Bruce,  D.  Mortimer.  A.  Jones,  T.  G.  Wallace,  T. 
Guthrie,  F.  Stewart,  and  D.  Leitch.  Sir  R.  Pullar  opened 
the  show. 


CARRUTHERSTOWN. 

The  entries  at  this  show,  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  were 
rather  fewer  than  those  of  last  year,  but  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  exhibits  were  of  finer  quality.  The  open  classes 
were  hardly  so  well  competed  for  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  principal  winners  here  were  Mr.  W.  S  >mervtlle,  White- 
cruft ;  Mr.  D.  MKellar,  Kirkwood  ;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Murray, 
Denbie.  In  the  other  classes  the  competition  was  much 
stronger,  and  some  very  good  produce  was  shown.  Vege- 
tables were  very  good,  and  the  prizes  well  divided  amung 
a  number  of  competitors.  Cut  flowers  here  were  very 
good  also,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Tweedie  were  the  moat 
successful. 


OBITUARY. 


LATE    NOTES. 


Mr.   EICHAED    DEAN,    V.M.H. 

At  the  moment  of  goio^  to  press  we  are  grieved 
10  bear  of  the  death  nf  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  Few  names  were  more  widely 
known  in  horticultural  circles,  and  bis  knowledge 
'if  florists'  flowers  was  considerable.  Mr.  Dt-au 
was,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  a  member 
of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  A  man  of  strong  personality  has 
gone  from  among  us.  Mr.  Dean  was  in  the  first 
list  of  the  Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour. 


Mr.  JOHN   BOUSFIELD. 

Mr.  John  BonsriELD,  who  died  recently  at  the 
Hge  of  ninety-three,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dtrlingcon  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
iuteiesling  to  know  that  he  had  lived  under  five 
monarchs,  and  bad  seen  eight  Bishops  of  Durham. 


Henry  Eckfopd  testimonial.— The 

contributions  to  this  fund  up  the  evening  of  the 
19ib  inst.  are  as  follows  :  Previously  acknow- 
ledged l,0-22Js.  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  lOJi. ;  Mr.  C. 
Cressly,  5<.  ;  Mr.  R.  Dean,  10|a  ;  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  21s.  ;  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson, 
lOa.  ;  and  Mr.  Cbarles  Webster,  5^. 

Ipomoea     pubpo  -  csepulea.  —  This 

Ipomcei,  about  which  there  has  been  considerable 
correspondence  within  the  last  year  or  two,  is 
still  a  delightful  object  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at 
Kflw,  where  for  some  time  it  has  proved  a  great 
centre  of  attraction.  The  plants  under  notice 
are  allowed  to  mingle  with  some  vigorous  speci- 
mens of  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  the  feathery 
sprays  serve  as  a  delightful  setting  to  the 
indescribable  yet  cbarmiug  blue  flowers  of  the 
Ipomtea.  In  ordering  the  supply  of  flower  seeds 
for  the  year  a  few  pence  may  well  be  spared  for 
a  packet  of  Ipomoei  rubro.cserulea,  for  though  it 
is  not  everywhere  a  success  out  of  doors,  under 
glass  it  is  very  beautiful. — H.  P. 

Intepnational   Hopticultupal 

Show  in  PaPls. — By  way  of  completing  its 
arrangements  for  1905,  the  National  Horiicul- 
tural  Society  of  Fiance,  which  held  a  very 
successful  show  in  Paris  last  May,  is  now  making 
active  preparations  for  a  grand  international 
autumn  show.  The  site,  already  well  known  to 
numerous  English  visitors,  is  the  old  Palace  of 
Horticulture  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900, 
no«^  more  generally  known  as  the  greenhouses  of 
the  Cours  la  Reine,  running  alongside  the  Seine 
to  the  left  of  the  Champ-i  Elysiies.  Several  other 
events  of  horticultural  interest,  which  are  men- 
tioned below,  will  take  place  in  conjunction  with 
this  show.  It  is  international,  and  exhibits  from 
foreigners  are  invited  in  the  numerous  classes 
provrded  by  the  schedule.  There  will  be  no  entry 
fees  for  foreigners.  The  schedule,  which  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  84  rue 
de  Grenelle,  Paris,  is  divided  into  ten  separate 
sections.  The  first  section  is  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, seventy-four  classes  being  allotted  to 
seedlings,  cut  blooms,  and  pot  plants.  The 
second  section  comprises  flowering  plants  in  pots, 
thirteen  classes.  Oihers  are  for  Orchids,  exhibits 
in  the  floral  art,  fruit,  fruit  trees,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  vegetables,  fine  arte,  and  horti- 
cultural sundries.  Books  and  gardening  publica- 
tions relative  to  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  plants 
exhibited  are  also  invited.  The  show  will  open 
on  November  4  next,  and  close  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month.  Go  the  first  day  of  the  show  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  in  the  hall  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society.  There  will  be 
two  sittings  of  the  conference,  viz.,  on  Novem- 
ber 4  and  5.  The  agenda  contains  ten  sub- 
jects upon  which  papers  are  expected  to  be 
read  and  discussions  invited.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  uses  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
for  decorating  gardens  and  apartments ;  the 
best  means  of  preventing  damping  ;  the  use  of 
the  repertory  of  colours  in  describing  Cbrysan- 
themuuis  ;  means  to  promote  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  ;  best  composts  for  pot  culture  ; 
the  best  means  to  keep  cut  blooms;  packing;  and 
practical  means  to  obtain  stiff'  stems.  New 
seedlings  at  this  show  will  be  judged  by  a  special 
jary,  the  Paris  rules  being  adopted,  i  e.,  five 
blooms  of  each  novelty  with  not  less  than  16  inches 
to  20  inches  of  stem  with  foliage.  No  commenda- 
tions will  be  awarded,  only  certificates.  On 
November  6  the  Pomological  Society  of  France 
«ill  hold  its  forty-sixth  session.  This,  too,  will 
take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France.  A  long  list  of  subjects 
relative  to  pomology  and  to  the  business  of  the 
society  has  been  drawn  up  for  consideration  by 
the  meeting. 

***  Tfie  Yearly  Siibscnption  to  THE  GARDBN  i'*:  Inland, 
68.  lid. ;  Foreign,  8:  »d. 
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THE    SHREWSBURY    SHOW. 

THE  thirty-first  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  —  widely  known  as  the 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete— was  held 
last  week,  and  once  again  delighted 
all  who  visited  it.  Shrewsbury  Show  to  the 
provinces  is  as  the  Temple  Show  to  the 
metropolis  ;  it  is  visited  by  gardeners  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  every 
county  sends  its  competitor.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  occasion  for  a  holiday  for  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  Midlands,  and  crowds 
throng  the  tents  and  the  beautiful  Quarry 
grounds  on  each  of  the  two  days. 

The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  works 
on  a  scale  unequalled  by  any  other  provincial 
or  metropolitan  society.  At  the  exhibition 
held  last  week  over  £1,200  in  cash  was  given 
away  in  prizes,  besides  silver  vases  and  cups 
and  medals.  Last  year  the  society's  income 
was  over  £4  500,  the  gate-money  alone  being 
more  than  £2,000,  and  the  attendance  on  the 
second  day  was  70,000.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  show  was  instituted,  the  value 
of  the  prizes  was  less  than  £100.  From  all 
its  exhibitions  the  society  has  received 
more  than  £85,000.  Although  the  profits 
have  not  been  exceptional,  owing  to  the 
large  expenses,  the  sum  of  £7,000  has  been 
spent  in  beautifying  the  Quarry  grounds,  in 
donations  to  charitable  institutions,  &c.  At 
a  cost  of  £1,086  the  society  provided  the 
statue  of  Charles  Darwin  that  stands  in  front 
of  the  school  where  he  was  educated — now  a 
public  librwy— and  thus  gave  to  the  town  a 
fitting  memorial  of  her  most  famous  son. 
The  unexampled  success  of  this  horticultural 
society  is  chiefly  due  to  the  eflForts  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  W.  H.  Adnitt  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  neither  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  has  been  absent  from  one  of  the  annual 
shows. 

One  Shrewsbury  Show  is  very  much  like 
another.  It  is  the  same  with  all  large  flower 
shows,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  introduce  any  novel  feature.  The  Cham- 
pion Silver  Cup,  which  was  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  a  dozen  bunches  of  Grapes  some 
few  years  ago,  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
won  three  times  by  the  same  exhibitor,  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  This  innovation 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  brought  a 
new  interest  to  the  show,  and  gave  a  fresh 


impetus  to  the  fruit  classes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  now  the  finest  Grapes  in  the  country 
are  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  introduce  something 
fresh  in  the  classes  devoted  to  groups  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  for  these  are  pretty 
much  the  same  year  after  year.  However, 
the  public  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  fare 
provided,  for  they  come  in  increasing  numbers 
annually. 


NOTES    ON    PLUMS. 

The  Plum  trade  has  not  been  so  profitable 
for  the  growers  this  season  as  many  expected 
from  the  diminished  crops.  Bsfore  gathering 
began  fancy  prices  were  asked  by  some,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  the  average  would  be 
unusually  high.  Except  as  regards  the 
earliest  green  or  ripe  Plums,  or  extra  fine 
samples  of  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  Czar, 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  correct.  The  Per- 
shore  variety  has  not  made  an  average  of 
more  than  about  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  per  pot  of 
72lb.,  and  some  hive  been  sold  in  quantity 
as  low  as  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  for  the  same  amount. 
The  irregularity  in  the  crop  of  Plums  has 
been  very  strangely  shown  this  year.  In 
some  plantations  there  is  no  fruit,  and  in 
others  there  is  abundance,  or  a  few  scattered  , 
trees  in  a  holding  are  loaded  with  Plums  | 
while  the  others  have  few  or  none. 

In  comparing  several  sites  the  advantage  \ 
in  almost  every  case  is  in  favour  of  the  higher  j 
ground ;  but  the  effect  of  shelter  in  some 
instances  is  conspicuous,  and  this  points  to 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  injury  to  the  blossom 
was  due  to  wind  influence.  These  two  factors 
require  careful  consideration  in  planting 
Plums,  or,  indeed,  any  of  our  hardy  fruits, 
for  the  absence  of  one  of  them  may  cause  the 
discordant  results  that  are  so  puzzling.  We 
have  e.Kamples  of  this  on  the  farm  under  my 
charge,  for  in  an  old  orchard  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  place,  near  the  River  Avon,  trees 
of  the  Pershore  Plum,  sheltered  by  larger 
Apple  or  Pear  trees,  have  had  a  fair  crop, 
while  trees  of  the  same  variety  on  elevated 
land,  but  very  exposed,  have  had  very  few 
fruits,  though  they  flowered  profusely.  On 
a  large  plantation  of  ten  acres,  chiefly 
Plums,  also  on  high  ground,  the  trees 
round  the  outside  have  scarcely  a  fruit,  j 
while  some  of  those  occupying  the  inner 
parts  of  the  orchard  have  yielded  well 
for  the  season.  With  the  weather  influences 
of  some  adverse  springs  to  contend  against 
there  is  little  doubt  that  protection  or 
shelter  is  of  even  greater  importance  than 
elevation  of  site,  though  both  demand 
attention  from  planters  more  frequently  than 
it  is  accorded. 


It  is  customary  to  regard  the  Pershore  as 
the  Plum  especially  adapted  for  this  district, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  there  are  others 
which  grow  and  fruit  extremely  well,  though 
perhaps  they  would  not  give  such  regular  or 
heavy  crops  over  a  series  of  years.  Victoria 
succeeds  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  fruits 
develop  to  a  great  size ;  in  fact,  I  have  not 
seen  such  fine  examples  in  any  other  district 
as  some  of  the  growers  have  here.  Another 
variety  which  thrives  is  Czar ;  the .  trees 
make  astonishing  growth,  and  bear  very 
freely  too,  but  as  regards  vigour  of  growth  it 
is  quite  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  Belle 
de  Louvain. 

These  remarks  refer  particularly  to  young 
tree.i,  and  hard  pruning  results  in  dense 
heads  of  unfruitful  wood.  With  well- 
directed,  moderate  pruning,  handsome 
useful  trees  are  quickly  formed,  and  little 
cutting  is  needed  when  they  are  once  in  full 
bearing.  Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the 
plantations,  there  are  trees  which  have  never 
had  the  initial  shaping  that  has  so  important 
a  bearing  upon  freely-growing  fruit  trees. 
The  evil  resulting  from  excessive  pruning 
has  led  to  the  other  extreme,  i.e.,  too  little 
use  of  the  knife,  and  long,  stragghng,  un- 
evenly-placed branches  are  the  result. 

R.  Lewis  Castle. 


A    DAY    IN   THE    ROYAL 
GARDENS,     SANDRINGHAM. 

PEACEFULNESS  is  the  feeliog  that 
dominates  all  others  in  the  King's 
gardens  at  Sandringham.  There  are 
no  violent  contrasts,  and  this  feeling 
of  repose  appears  to  take  possession 
of  one  the  moment  we  leave  the 
station  at  Wolferton.  We  leave  the  world  and 
its  cares  and  worries  behind  as  we  pass  along  the 
carriage  drive  that  winds  among  the  Pine  groves, 
and  as  we  reach  the  higher  ground  we  catch 
glimpses  between  the  trees  of  the  sunlit  waters 
of  the  sea  in  the  distance.  The  woods  are  not 
all  confined  to  conifers,  but  conifers  predominate. 
There  are  Oaks  and  Birches.  These  are  margined 
with  Rhododendrons,  inter.'persed  with  wide 
breadths  of  Bracken,  wild  wood  Sage,  and  pink 
Heather.  Something  more  than  twenty  years 
h»ve  passed  since  I  last  visited  Sandringham. 
The  plantations  were  then  comparatively  >oung, 
and  the  trees  have  grown  splendidly.  Many  of 
the  conifers  are  handsome  specimens,  and  one 
can  see  now  how  well  the  planting  was  designed 
and  carried  out.  The  day  was  a  gala  day  at 
Sandringham.  The  Cottage  Gardening  Society 
was  holding  its  fortieth  exhibition  of  garden 
produce  in  tents  in  the  grounds  near  the  church, 
and  through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  their 
Mdjesties  the  beautiful  grounds  were  thrown 
open  to  visitors.  Thousands  of  excursionists 
from  London,  York,  Norwich,  and  other  places 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Norfolk  home  of  our  kindly  King  and  Queen. 
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The  whole  of  the  gardens,  stablea,  keoDels,  and 
the  dairy  were  open  to  vi-itor3  without  restric- 
tions. A  p  >liceman  or  two  were  stationed  about, 
but  their  chief  work  was  to  answer  questions  to 
ocalise  the  different  departments,  which  they 
very  courteously  carried  out. 

There  are  charming  lakes  of  pellucid  water, 
with  stretches  of  turf  between,  running  through 
the  grounds.  In  the  water  were  groups  of  Water 
LiUe.<!,  and  the  slipiog  banks  were  broken  up 
with  Rhododendrons,  and  overhanging  trees  were 
in  places  reflected  in  the  water.  Ai  every  vantage 
point  one  could  see  the  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  had  been  carried  out  in  a  conservative 
spirit,  for  the  old  trees  (some  of  the  old  Oiks  are 
very  large)  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
brought  into  prominence. 

In  all  parts  of  the  grounds  object-lessons  are 
plentiful.  One  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  large 
use  which  has  been  made  of  groups  of  China 
R  ises  pUnted  thickly  to  form  masses  jutting 
out  in  retired  spots  from  the  margins  of  the 
shrubberies.  Where  more  colour  is  required, 
evergreens.  Barberries,  and  St.  John's  Wort  have 
been  used  in  a  similar  manner.  Round  the 
margin  of  one  shrubbery  group  in  the  distance 
have  bet-n  pUnted  Red-hot  Poker  plants,  mixed 
with  Hyaciothus  candicans.  The  flower-spikes 
of  the  latter  are  now  very  conspicuous;  the  Poker 
plantn  will  flower  later.  In  these  matters  the 
one  dominant  thought  in.  the  planter's  mind 
appears  to  have  been,  there  shall  be  no  bare 
earth  visible,  no  meannes'i.  The  turf  meets,  and 
in  a  sense  envelopes,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be  from  my  point  of  view. 
For  the  most  part  there  are  no  encircling  borders 
of  fl'iwers  such  as  are  common  in  many  gardens. 
Away  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  where  colour 
is  wanted,  there  are  broad  borders  of  hardy  flowers 
in  groups  jutting  out  from  the  shrubs.  Tnese  bor- 
ders are  now  very  bright,  and,  being  back^-d  up  by 
dark-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  are  very  effective. 
Standing  on  the  terrace,  which  runs  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  looking  over  and  beyond 
the  beautiful  flower  girden,  the  lawn  seems  to 
naturally  melt  away  in  glades  and  recesses,  in 
which  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of  conifers 
and  other  trees  and  nhrubs. 

One  part  of  the  lawn  has  been  given  up  to  trees 
planted  by  R  lyal  visitors,  names  and  dates  being 
affixed  thereto.  Thus  we  find  a  very  handsome 
Bpeoi  men,  perfect  in  every  way,  and  some  25  feet  in 
height,  of  Abies  pungens  glauca,  which  was  planted 
by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Danmark  in  1896. 

The  Terrace  Garden  is  now  bright  with  scarlet, 
pink,  and  salmon  Geraniums,  margined  with 
white-leaved  Centaureas  and  blue  Lobelias. 
Sjme  of  the  larger  central  beds  are  filled  with 
mixtures  of  sub-tropical  plants,  white  Margue- 
rites, and  other  flowers  which  tone  down  tha  bright 
colour  of  the  Geraniums.  To  give  elevation  and 
introduce  a  golden  tint,  which  is  absent  for  the 
most  part  in  the  flowers,  a  free  u«e  has  been  made 
of  pyramid  Golden  Hollies  and  Yews,  which  are 
kept  trimmed  to  perfect  shape,  and  are  no  doubt 
found  useful  in  the  winter  arrangement  of  the 
beds.  Everywhere  one  notices  the  tasteful  effect 
and  warmth  which  is  produced  by  coloured 
foliage  in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Purple  Beech, 
the  Silver  Maple,  and  other  coloured -leaved 
things.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  Hollies, 
which  are  always  so  dressy  in  winter. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  place  is 
the  delightful  way  in  which  many  tinted  creepers 
have  been  used  to  cover  the  house.  Ampelopais 
Veitchi,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  and  a 
small-leaved  Ivy  which  looks  like  caenwoodiana 
are  most  effective.  The  ruling  genius  of  the  place 
has  been  lightness  and  peaceful  repose  ;  trimness 
there  is  also,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  light  and 
graceful  hand.  We  see  this  in  the  beds  of  flowers 
which  grow  up  close  to  the  house,  and  which 
are  very  tastefully  arranged  and  planted,  a  little 
novelty  being  introduced  in  the  standard  Helio- 
tropes and  Fuchsias. 

The  same  lightness  of  touch  and  skill  in 
arrangement    runs    through    the   plant    houses, 


especially  in  the  long  corridor  which  surrounds 
three  sides  of  the  group  of  houses  devoted  to 
plant  growing.  Melons,  &c.,  and  which  is  now 
very  bright  with  many  tints  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  one  noticeable  feature  in  the  plant- 
growing  is  the  absence  of  stakes.  Stakes  there 
are,  of  course,  where  necessary,  but  the  work  of 
training  has  been  carried  out  with  a  surprisingly 
small  number,  and  these  inconspicuously  placed. 
Thus  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  hardness 
and  stiffness  of  outline,  which  is  sometimes  so 
aggravating  to  the  sensitive  mind. 

As  we  enter  the  gate  of  the  kitchen  gardens  a 
prominent  feature  will  be  seen  in  the  pergola,  which 
is  erected  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  very  charming  when  completely  covered 
with  choice  creepers.  The  paving  was  a  novelty 
in  stonework  and  creeping  plants  ;  but  this  could 
not  be  fully  examined  as  it  was  covered  with 
planking  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  crowd  of 
visitors  which  thronged  the  garden.  In  the 
kitchen  gardens  were  many  interesting  features  ; 
specially  noticeable  were  the  broad  borders  of 
hardy  flowers  in  much  variety,  now  literally 
crammed  with  flowers,  from  which  cart-loads  of 
long-stalked  flowers  might  have  been  cut.  Rose 
hedges  formed  the  background  to  the  borders  in 
the  central  path,  and  pillar  Roses  were  dropped 
in  here  and  there.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden 
was  a  fountain,  the  water  descending  from  the 
mouths  of  lions,  and  round  this  fountain  is  a 
circle  of  iron  festoons  which  were  covered  with 
Crimson  Rambler  Rosea.  Many  features  have 
only  been  lightly  touched  upon,  for  my  notes 
were  few  and  short.  I  am  trusting  in  anything  I 
have  written  to  the  impression  created  by  a 
quiet  ramble  round  among  the  crowd  of  people 
which  filled  the  place.  In  the  stables,  in  the  dairy, 
the  kennels,  and  the  church,  everywhere,  in  fact, 
the  people,  for  the  time  being,  had  taken 
possession.  I  saw  the  Cottage  Gardening  S  iciety'i 
Sbow,  it  is  true,  but  did  not  linger  over  it.  It 
proved  that  the  King's  cottagers  had  an  abundance 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  much  was 
of  excellent  quality. 

There  was  the  band  contest  in  an  adjoining 
enclosure,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  the  music,  for 
floivers  and  music  always  strongly  appeal  to  me. 
We  were  fortunate  in  finding  seats  under  the 
trees,  and  this  position  was  maintained  till  the 
band  prizus  had  been  awarded,  and  the  scene 
closed  with  a  few  bars  of  the  National  Anthem. 

Cambridge.  E.  Hobday. 


COLOURED     PLATE 


trusses.  It  is  a  Pelargonium  of  very  neat 
growth,  and  an  improvement  on  the  variety 
Mrs.  Hall. 
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TWO   OF    THE   NEWER   ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

NO  one  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  varieties  of  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium than  Mr.  Henry  Cannell, 
and  in  the  firm's  nursery  at 
Swanley  several  houses  are  filled 
with  colour  from  the  many  sorts 
there  displayed.  It  is  a  pure  delight  to  step 
into  one  of  these  houses  on  a  winter's  day 
and  revel  in  the  bright  colouring  and  take 
notes  of  the  most  beautiful  shades.  The 
coloured  plate  represents  two  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  strong  colours.  The  one  named 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  is  decidedly  an  acqui- 
sition. 

The  flower  is  nearly  3  inches  across,  and 
the  colour  is  best  described  as  a  brilliant 
scarlet  -  crimson  shade,  the  lower  petals 
having  a  suspicion  of  magenta.  It  is  in 
all  ways  a  perfect  zonal  Pelargonium. 
The  other  is  named  Duchess  of  Roxburghe, 
and  is  a  rich  self  salmon  colour,  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  produced  in  large 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 

ESSAY  ON    WATER    GARDENING. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    PrUe    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  fm'  the  best  Essays  upon  "  Water 

Gardening." 
The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,000  words  in  length, 
and  should  describe  the  best  ways  of  water 
gardening  and  the  most  beautiful  plants  to  use. 
Some  particulars  of  the  plants  should  be  given  as 
to  height,  colour  of  flowers,  season  of  flowering, 
&c.  The  essays  must  be  written  on  on«  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  must  reach  the  Elitor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  not  later  than  the  30oh  inst. 
E  ivelopes  must  be  marked  "Competition."  The 
Editor  cannot  underiake  to  return  the  MSS.  of 
unsuccessful  competitors. 


THE    LATE  MR.    RICHARD 
DEAN,  V.M.H. 

HORTICULTURISTS  of  all 
classes  will  hear  with  much  regret  of 
the  death  of  this  strenuous  worker 
at  Etling  on  the  2Ist  ult.,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-six.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  some 
forty  years  ago  at  the  I'lternalional  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  1866.  He  acted  as  assistant-secre- 
tary of  that  great  undertaking,  the  general 
secretaries  being  the  late  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore. 

He  will  always  be  best  remembered  as  a  writer 
on  and  very  competent  judge  of  florists'  flowers. 
His  knowledge,  though,  of  gardening  m  atters  was 
not  confined  to  this  particular  branch  ;  he  had 
an  all-round  acquaintance  with  horticulture,  his 
services  as  j  udge  being  in  much  request  all  over  the 
country.  He  learnt  floriculture  in  a  good  school, 
under  the  able  tutorship  of  the  late  Charles 
Turner  of  Slough,  and  the  master  had  an  apt 
pupil.  From  there  he  went  to  Messrs.  Beck, 
Henderson,  and  Child — at  that  time  noted  seeds- 
men— in  the  Strand,  a  firm  now  no  longer  exist- 
ing, where  he  gained  a  good  business  training 
in  the  seed  trade,  which  afterwards  served  him 
in  good  stead,  starting  himself  in  business  as  he 
did  some  years  subsequently.  As  a  long  resident 
in  Ealing  he  was  actively  identified  with  the  horti- 
cultural life  of  this  suburb  in  its  early  days.  He  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  was  often  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writer  to  assist  him,  as  at  other 
important  shows.  The  Ealing  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation had  in  Mr.  Dean  a  warm  supporter.  As 
a  lecturer  on  many  sides  of  gardening  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  he  has  been  the  means  of  imparting 
much  useful  information. 

He  was  a  prolific  and  practical  writer  to  the 
gardening  Press  generally.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  he  undertook  a  series  of  j  mrneys  in 
Ireland,  where  he  visited  some  of  the  most  famous 
gardens,  contributing  some  graphically  written 
articles  on  his  tour  to  the  IrUh  Oardeners'  Rtcord, 
a  paper  since  extinct.  It  will  he  remembeied  by 
many  that  when  the  late  Mr.  John  Wills  turned 
his  business  into  the  General  Horticultural 
Company,  Mr.  Dean  acted  as  secretary  to  this 
great  ULderlaking.  The  company  had  palatial 
offices  and  shops  at  Warwick  House,  Regent 
Street.      Mr.   Doan    was    one    of    the    original 
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founders  of  that  admirable  charity  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  Gardeners  and  their  orphans  have 
lost  in  hira  a  good  friend.  He  was  a  hard- 
TTorkingsecretary  for  the  National  Chryaanthemum 
S  >ciety,  succeeding  in  thiR  capacity  his  life-long 
friend  the  late  William  Holmes  of  Hackney.  As 
is  well  known,  Mr.  Dean  was  the  recipient  of  a 
handsome  testimonial  in  1902,  to  which  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  people  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
subscribed.  Qoo. 


near.  In  trade  he  had  received  a  good  training 
as  a  seedfman.  Indeed,  his  wide  knowledge  was 
remarkable,  and  few  horticulturists  could  excel 
him  as  an  accnmplished  speaker.  He  does  indeed 
leave  in  horticulture  a  place  it  will  be  dilEcult 
to  fill. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


We  briefly  referred  last  week  to  the  lamented 
death  of  this  veteran  florist,  horticultural  judge, 
Press  correspondent,  and  old  member  of  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  To  very  many  readers,  however,  he 
was  best  known  as  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  having;  succeeded  in 
that  office  the  late  William  Holmes  in  1890 
Probably  no  man  living  or  dead  was  ever 
ausociated  with  so  many  horticultural  societies 
or  enterprises  as  Mr.  Dean  was.  His  record  in 
that  respect  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  is 
specially  noteworthy  that  so  much  were  his 
services  as  secretary  and  organiser  in  request 
that  he  seemed  to  be  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  a  number  of  associations.  So  long 
since  as  1866  the  deceased  acted  as  assistant 
secretary  to  ihe  Great  Internationtl  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  a  great  show 
indeed  in  those  days.  Of  others  that  were  then 
associated  with  hira  there  seems  to  be  only  Dr. 
Masters  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  living.  Prior  to 
that,  in  1857,  Mr.  Dean  was  secretary  to  the 
Nitional  Florioultural  S  jciety,  a  body  which 
later  merged  into  the  fljral  committee  of  the 
Rival  Horticultural  Society.  B  ith  in  1876  and 
1879  he  acted  as  hon.  scretary  to  the  HiUstorm 
Rolief  Funds,  organised  in  those  years  when  such 
fearful  havoc  was  wrought  by  hailstorms  amongst 
florists'  glass-houses.  For  some  time  he  was 
secretary  lo  the  Lindley  Club,  the  progenitor  of 
the  present  Horticultural  Ciub.  He  alio  held 
the  same  office  in  connection  with  the  Postal 
Rdform  Committee,  a  body  that  did  very  much 
to  help  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Parcels 
Post.  Formany  yearshewas  secretary  to  the  Ealing 
Horticultural  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  secretary  to  the  London  Dahlii  Union,  as  also 
to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  When 
the  International  Potato  Shows  were  in  exist- 
ence Mr.  Djan  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  He  also  helped  to 
promote  the  Sweet  Pea  bi-centenary  of  1900,  the 
forerunner  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 
These  references  are  far  from  including  all  the 
horticultural  bodies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

With  the  Press  he  had  been  associated 
some  fifty  years,  having  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  The  Florist,  The  Scottish  Gardenfr, 
The  Irish  Gardtning  World,  The  Oardnners' 
Chronicle,  The  Gakden,  and  many  other  publi- 
cations at  home  and  in  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  R  lyal  Horticultural 
Society's  floral  committee,  and  was  selected  in 
1899  as  one  of  the  first  to  be  honoured  with  the 
Victorian  medal.  Bjrn  at  the  Hill  Nursery, 
Southimpton,  on  February  1,  1830,  he  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
In  childhood  reared  in  gardening,  the  love  for  it 
never  forsook  him.  When  for  several  years  he 
occupied  a  post  in  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
under  that  famous  florist,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
he  there  imbibed  those  floral  ideals  that  made 
him  later  in  life  so  eminent  a  floral  censor,  his 
services  being  in  great  request.  To  few  men  has 
it  been  given  to  be  more  in  demand  as  a  judge 
than  he  ;  indeed,  when  almost  at  death's  dour  so 
strong  was  the  love  for  the  work  in  him,  and  so 
devoted  was  he  to  duty,  that  he  j  lurneyed  to  Wol- 
verhampton to  complete  an  engagement.  That 
was  his  last  effort,  and  he  then  recognised  that 
his  work  was  done,  and  that  the  end  of  lif@  wa^ 


A  LAKGE  number  of  friends  and  sympathisers 
met  at  Filing  Cemetery,  Lmdon,  W. ,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  last,  the  26  h  ult.,  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  The 
hour  of  the  funeral  service  which  took  place  in 
the  Cemetery  chapel  was  fixed  for  five  o'clock. 
The  horticultural  world  was  well  represented. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  all  its  officers,  many  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  others.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  R.  BiUantine  (vice-president),  T. 
B  van  (chairman),  J.  H.  Witty  (vice-chairman), 
A.  Taylor  (treasurer),  C.  Harman  Payne  (foreign 
secretary),  D.  B  Crane  (chairman  of  the  floral 
committee),  and  Messrs.  W  Howe,  J  W.  Moor- 
man, J.  F.  Simpson,  A.  J.  Foster,  J  MuKerchar, 
E  F.  Such,  and  J.  Tyler.  The  girdening  chari- 
ties were  represented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram 
(secretary  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  B-inevolent 
Fund),  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Messrs.  Jamos  Hudson,  V.M  H.,  Owen  Thomas, 
V.M.H.,  C.  Jeffries,  and  others.     The  trade  was 
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THE  LATE   MR.  RICHARD   DEAN. 

represented  by  Mr.  Harry  Turner  (Charles 
Turner,  Slough),  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson 
(Dobhie  and  Co  ,  Rothesay),  and  Mr.  Cox 
(for  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading).  Among 
others  present  were  Messrs  Archer.  E  T.  Cook, 
R  Hooper  Pearson,  J  H  Dick,  J.  W.Wilkinson 
(Ute  secretary  of  the  Royal  Aquarium),  and  R.  P. 
Glendinning.  The  chief  mourners  were  the 
Misses  Jessie  and  Hettv  Dean,  Mr.  Gerald  Dean, 
Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  V  M.H.,  and  others  closely 
associated  with  the  family. 

The  grave  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  whole 
of  the  sides  being  lined  with  evergreens  and 
choice  flowers.  The  cemetery  chapel,  too,  was 
decorated.  Wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral 
tokens  of  esteem  and  regard  were  very  numerous, 
one  long  cross  arranged  with  Lilies,  Eucharis, 
and  other  choice  flowers  covering  the  whole  length 
of  the  coffin.  The  wreath  from  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  composed  of  large  white 
Chrysanthemums,  with  a  few  of  the  crimson 
blooms  of  Goacher's  Crimson  at  one  point. 
Running  through  the  space  formed  by  the  inner 
circle  were  the  letters  "N  C  S."  woiked  with 
the  golden  blooms  of  the  Pompon  Flora— in 
every  sense  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  late 
secretary. 


THREE    GOOD    BEDDING 
CALCEULAEIAS. 

OR  many  years  Calceolarias  have 
been  used  for  the  summer  garden, 
but  owing  to  the  disease  the  varie- 
ties at  one  time  popular  are  not 
grown  so  much  as  formerly.  Even 
omitting  them  we  have  some  very 
desirable  forms  that  the  disease  does  not 
seem  to  trouble,  and  three  beds  each  filled 
with  a  different  kind  are  very  beautiful  just 
now  at  Kew.  There  is  that  extremely  useful 
species 

G.  INTEGBIFOLIA,  which  with  protection 
during  the  winter  forms  a  good-sized  bush  ; 
indeed,  it  is,  1  believe,  popular  as  an  outdoor 
shrub  in  some  p^rts  of  the  extreme  west  of 
England.  For  all  its  merits  it  is  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  that  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  its  great  value 
as  a  decorative  subject ;  in  fact,  it  has,  I 
understand,  been  represented  in  the  Kew 
collection  only  within  a  short  period.  The 
leaves  are,  for  a  Calceolaria,  rather  firm  in 
texture,  and  from  their  distinct  roughened 
surface  the  plant  is  sometimes  known  as  C. 
rugosa.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
large,  branching  panicles,  are  of  a  rich  golden 
tint,  and  seen  in  a  mass  as  at  Kew  they  m-tke 
a  good  show,  which  will  be  kept  up  till 
the  frosts  come.  The  second  to  mention  is 
the  rather  tall-growing 

C.  AMPLEXicAULis,  which,  grown  for  many 
years,  has  always  resisted  the  disease.  It  is 
more  often  planted  in  the  mixed  beds  of 
miscellaneous  subjects  now  so  popular  than 
in  a  mass  by  itself,  but  at  Kew,  perhaps 
owing  to  late  propagation,  it  is  shorter  than 
uiual,  and  each  plant  is  bearing  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  pretty  sulphur  yellow 
blossoms.  The  soft  green  foliage,  too,  is  very 
pleasing,  while  it  is  also  of  interest  as  being, 
at  least  by  some,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  popular  hybrid  C.  Burbidgei. 
The  third  bed  at  Kew  is  filled  with  plants  of 
that  comparatively  new  section  known  as 

Jeffrey's  Hybrid,  the  result  of  inter- 
crossing the  herbaceous  varieties  with  one  or 
more  of  the  shrubby  kinds.  Bedded  out  the 
plants  are  much  shorter  than  they  were  under 
glass  earlier  in  the  year,  and  very  pretty  they 
are  with  their  masses  of  bright  -  coloured 
blossoms.  The  majority  of  them  have 
dowers  of  a  brownish  crimson  and  gold,  while 
in  the  ca«e  of  a  few  particularly  striking 
ones  the  flowers  are  entirely  crimson.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  future  before  this  race 
of  Calceolarias.  H.  P. 


GENERAL  FLOWER  NOTES. 
OsTROWSKTA  MAGNIFICA. — There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  lately  about  the  best  way  to 
grow  the  very  beautiful  Ostrowskya  magnifica. 
In  my  garden  I  have  three  clumps  of  it,  and 
although  it  flowers  in  all  three  positions,  there  is 
only  one  clump  that  does  justice  to  the  title 
magnifica,  and  this  is  close  to  a  wall  facing  due 
south,  but  which  is  a  good  deal  shaded  by  some 
large  trees  growing  rot  far  off.  Here  the  stems 
grow  5  feet  high,  with  five  immense  bells  on  each 
stem.  In  the  other  and  less  shaded  positions  the 
plants  are  much  dwarfer,  and  only  have  one  bell 
on  a  stem.  The  soil  is  strong  clay,  and  in  a 
M  dland  garden,  which  is  always  a  cold  one,  and 
beyond  a  small  forkful  or  two  of  cow  manure 
scattered  over  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  no 
further  trouble  is  taken  with  them,  and  they  have 
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increased  well  during  the  four  years  I  have  had 
them.  I  wioh  one  could  persuade  people  to  try 
things  more  in  their  gardens  ;  it  is  astoniahing 
how  very  many  things  flourish  that  one  would 
never  discover  if  the  experiment  were  not  made, 
and  from  the  way  several  half-hardy  herbaceous 
things  succeed  in  the  summer  with  me  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  hardy  in  more  favoured  districts. 
Take 

Rehmannia,  for  instance,  after  blooming  all 
winter  indoors  I  turned  my  plants  out  into 
the  herbaceous  borders,  and  they  are  more 
floriferous  there  even  than  in  the  green- 
house, and  are  making  endless  young  plants 
from  the  root  for  future  stock.  I  have  hopes 
of  being  able  to  winter  a  few  successfully  in 
the  borders. 

In  planting  a  well  prepared  piece  of  ground 
(whether  border  or  not)  I  always  think  spaces 
should  be  left  to  make  experiments  like  this, 
which,  if  not  successful,  will  never  be  noticed 
amongst  the  flowering  mass  of  the  whole.  This 
year  I  have  been  very  pleaded  with  Primula 
obconica,  planted  in  a  rather  shady  moist  border, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  seen  it  planted  out 
before,  at  least  round  here.  Amongst  somewhat 
unusual  plants  I  have  in  the  garden  which  have 
been  ffifcctive  this  summer  are 

KiTAiEELiA  LiNDEKMtiTBii  — This  has  made  a 
fine  plant  with  curious  white  flowers,  the  whole 
effect  reminding  one  rather  of  an  Abutilon. 
This  plant  is  quite  hardy  here,  as  also  a  splendid 
clump  of  Criiiums  (Powelli),  yet  how  rarely  you 
find  the  latter  in  gardens.  The  Cretan  Mullein 
never  fails  to  attract  attention,  as  also  Salvia 
ringens  and  glutinosaand  L  bertia  tricolor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  varieties  of  Brodiseas,  was  a 
lovely  fight  earlier  in  the  season  with  its  brdliant- 
coloured  leaves  and  little  white  blonm.  The  old 
tassel  plant  (Cacalia )  and  Ulaucium  Fiseheri  make 
beautiful  glaucous  effects,  even  when  not  in  bloom, 
and  Epilobium  rosraarinifolium  has  the  same 
virtue.  The  interesiing  variegatecU  Polygonum 
is  the  only  one  of  its  family  that  is  safe  to  use  in 
a  border  that  I  know  of,  as  you  can  easily  keep 
it  in  order,  and  the  plant  is  very  distinct,  with 
a  Croton-like  effect.  A  quainter  little  plant  for 
the  front  of  the  border  than  Origanum  hjbridum 
would  be  hard  to  find,  and  delieiouSly  sweet 
when  brushed  against.  Sanguisorba  canadensis 
always  commands  attention  with  its  white 
plumes,  just  beginning  to  show  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  is  taking  the  place  of  Verbafcum 
densiflorus,  which  has  been  in  bloom  since  early 
in  the  summer,  and  is  very  noticeable  with  its 
purple  blotch.  Qi^oothera  odorata  is  a  gem  with 
me  ;  it  has  the  merit  of  blooming  all  the  summer 
on  single  spikes  about  3  feet  high,  and  it  does 
not  shut  up  in  the  day  as  much  as  some  do,  and 
is  quite  excellent  to  cut. 

pARDANTHUs  CHiNENSis  is  just  beginning  to 
make  a  show,  and  is  very  effective  in  a  big  group 
and  hardy.  Lythrum  alatum  is  very  free 
flowering  and  a  neat  grower,  and  the  same  must 
be  said  for  Pentstemon  obliqua.  Linum  flavum 
and  Alyssum  argenteum  keep  the  border  bright 
in  yellow  colour  for  a  long  time,  and  the  old 
Calceolaria  amp'exicaulis  sprawls  over  where  the 
earlier  Lilies  have  been,  and  so  there  are  no 
blanks.  This  is  one  of  the  main  things  to  strive 
at  in  herbaceous  borders.  All  my  Tiger  Lilies 
are  blooming  out  of  a  mass  of  white  annuals,  and 
the  Galtonias  out  of  a  mass  of  Godetias,  &c. 
Putentilla  nepalense  is  an  everlasting  bloomer, 
and  very  cheerful  with  its  cherry  -  coloured 
flowers. 

Dianthus  fragrans,  Gillias,  Nepetas,  the  old 
Saponaria  officinalis,  Sisyrincbium  striatum, 
Siylophorum,  Francoa  (quite  hardy),  Giura, 
Geniiana  semptifida,  and  Asclepia,  each  in  their 
season  have  generally  "  Whab's  that"  asked  about 
them  when  showing  people  the  garden,  and  ver} 
many  more  could  I  name,  but  I  must  trespass  on 
space  no  further.  One  word  as  to  the  background 
of  the  borders.  The  shrub  one,  now  quite  bright 
with  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Cletbra  ainifolia, 
the  Coluteas,  Buddleias,  and  Azalea  occidentale 


(the  only  Azilea  that  flowers  now,  I  think),  while 
Hypericums  and  Androsace  are  very  cheeiful  to 
the  front.  Azara  macrophylla,  Sophora  japoniea, 
Panax,  Amelanchier  rotundifolia,  Rubus  varie- 
gatus,  Leyceeteria  formosa  variegata,  variegated 
Rhododendrons,  Euphorbias,  &o. ,  make  uncommon 
effects  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
wall  has  several  excellent  things  against  it,  such  as 
Coronilla  Emerus,  Lycium  barbarum  variegatum, 
golden-leaved  Jasmine,  Atragenes,  Lycium 
glaucum,  Photinia  sertulata,  coloured  Vitis,  <fcc. 
Not  many  of  these  are  usually  grown,  and  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  them.  None  of  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  are  deserted  for  any  new 
comer,  but  they  make,  whether  old  or  new,  a 
more  interesiing  garden  if  plants  are  uncommon 
and  not  generally  seen.  One  plant  that  defeats 
me  utterly  is  Lavender.  Herb  o'  Grace. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September  6  — York  Dihlia  Show. 

September  7- — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (two  days). 

September  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting. 

September  13. — International  Show  at  Edin- 
burgh (three  days). 

S  ptember  19. — Lindon  Dahlia  Union  Show  at 
Eirl's  Court  (two  days). 

September  26.  —  National  Rose  Society's 
Autumn  Rose  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster (two  days). 


Presentation    to    Mr.    Henry 

Eckford,— As  Mr.  Ejkfoid  is  a  native  of 
E'iiuburgb  it  was  generally  thought  that  no  more 
fitting  occasion  than  that  of  the  Great  Inter- 
national Show  could  be  chosen  for  presenting 
him  with  some  silver  and  an  illuminated  address, 
lo  which  the  subscribers  number  upwards  of 
200  On  behalf  of  the  testimonial  committee 
Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Hoiticultural  Society,  has  very 
kindly  made  arrangements  for  the  presentation 
to  be  made  in  The  Hall,  5,  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  at 
3  p.m.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  president  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Sjciety,  will  take  the  chair. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 
May  I  remind  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  their 
mite  that  the  subscription  list  must  be  closed 
very  shortly.  The  sub-criptions  received  up  to 
the  evening  of  the  26ih  ult.  are  as  follows : 
Previously  acknowledged,  1  082|s.  ;  T.  B  ,  Is.  ; 
H.  J.  Jones,  5^.  ;  total,  1  088j-i  —  Horace  J. 
Wright,  Datdl  Road,  Wandaworth,  London. 

Railway    station    gpardens.  — The 

list  of  successful  competitors  tor  prizea  offered 
by  the  Glasgow  and  S  mth-Western  Railway 
C'jmpany  for  the  best  platform  flower  gardens  or 
borders  has  just  been  issued.  The  following  have 
been  successful  :  Class  I.  (£6  each),  Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick,  Dtlbeatlie ;  Morren,  Annbank ; 
M'Donald,  Rulhwell  ;  Fisher,  Dilrymple  ; 
M  Cardie,  Auchincruive;  and  Murray,  Howwood. 
Class  II.  (£4  each),  Messrs.  Faulds,  Maxwell- 
tnwn ;  Coyle,  Killvwhan ;  Kerr,  Mavbole; 
Harvey,  Houston  ;  O'Hagan,  Mauchline ;  EJicg- 
ton,  Cunninghamhead;  M  Innes,  Auldgirih ;  and 
K-trr,  Moukton.  Class  III  (£3  each),  Messrs. 
Mirrey,  Loohaohead  ;  Craig,  Racks;  Andrew, 
Kilkerran ;  Patrick,  Kukgunz^on  ;  Richmond, 
Newton-on-Ayr  ;  and  Brown,  Saltcoats.  In 
addition  to  these  several  others  receive  prizes  in 
Clas-ses  IV.  and  V.,  the  sums  being  respectively 
.£2  and  £  I. 

Lockerbie    ilower    show.— At    this 

show,  held  at  Lockerbie  on  the  19  h  ult.,  there 
was  a  slight  falling  <ff  in  the  entries,  which 
numbered  between  500  and  600.     The  amateurs 


competed  very  largely,  but  the  gardeners'  classes 
were  not  well  filled,  particularly  in  the  pot  |  la  it 
classes.  In  the  gardeners'  classes  the  most 
successful  competitor  was  Mr.  James  M'Donald, 
Dryfeholm,  who  secured  upwards  of  forty  first 
prizes.  The  amateurs'  classes  showed  a  much 
greater  number  of  prizewinners. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  AV.  Sinipson> 
late  of  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife.— One 

evening  last  week  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  received 
a  pleasant  surprise.  A  few  of  their  old  friends 
at  Wemyss  had  determined  not  to  part  without 
showing  them  some  mark  of  esteem.  Mr. 
Simpson  is  temporarily  engaged  at  Bilfour, 
Markinch.  A  small  deputation  called  informally 
and  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
and  his  wife  with  a  gold  brooch. 

Horticultural  Show  at  Buckle- 
bury  Place,  Reading.— Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  JP. ,  of  Bucklebury  Place,  recently 
placed  his  charming  grounds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bucklebury  and  Marlston  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  holding  of  their  tenth  annual 
exhibition.  The  morning  was  dull,  but  the  rest 
of  the  day  proved  delightfully  fine,  and  there  was 
a  very  large  attendance.  The  entries  numbered 
rome  500,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  excellent  throughout. 
The  collections  of  vegetables  were  splendid,  and 
other  vegetables  calling  for  notice  were  the 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  Marrows, 
and  Carrots.  Fruit  made  a  good  display,  the 
culinary  Apples  being  particularly  good,  and 
the  flowers  were  creditable.  The  appearance 
of  the  show  was  greatly  enhanc»d  by  honorary 
CjUfctions  shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Palmer  (Marlston  House),  and  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Gill. 

The  Midland  Dafiodil  Society.— 

The  secoud  annual  report,  cuntaiuing  a  tuil  list 
of  awards,  list  of  subscribers,  and  balance-sheet 
for  1905,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  and  rules  for 
1906,  has  just  been  issued.  Theannual exhibition, 
held  on  April  18  and  19,  was  quite  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  Doubtless  owing  to  the  change 
of  date,  which  was  necessitated  by  the  forward 
spring,  some  of  the  exhibitors  who  generally 
attend  were  absent,  notably  Mr.  Crosfield,  and 
the  number  of  competitive  exhibitors  fell  from 
thirty-six  to  twenty-nine.  However,  to  com- 
pensate for  this  there  were  four  new  trade 
exhibitors.  Altogether  the  exhibits  occupied 
more  room  than  ever  before.  The  most  popular 
Ddff.idil  was  voted  to  be  Mme.  de  Graaff.  This 
result  was  obtained  through  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob 
setting  up  about  fifty  ordinary  varieties  under 
numbers  instead  of  names.  Any  visitor  could 
put  on  a  card  the  twelve  he  liked  best.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  voted.  Mme.  de  Graaff  received 
157  votes,  Gloria  Mundi  had  142  C'^own  Prince 
139,  Emperor  128,  C.  J.  Bickhoute  122,  Katherine 
Spurrell  121,  and  Birri  conspicuus  108.  Queen 
B-88  with  six  votes  was  last  on  the  list.  The 
►  peeches  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Mr. 
Pope,  the  Revs.  S.  E.  Bourne,  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
and  others  after  the  dinner  to  exhibitors  and 
friends  on  the  evening  of  the  show  day  are  fully 
reported.  They  contain  many  useful  hints  and 
are  well  worth  perusal  by  all  interested  in 
Daffodil  culture. 

The    Royal    Fern    (Osmunda 
reg'alis)   as    an   edible  vegetable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticuliural 
Society's  Scientific  C  immittee  on  the  15lh  ult., 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery  exhibited  a  sample  sent 
hy  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company  consisting 
of  young  fronds  of  this  Fern,  which  when  about 
10  inches  to  12  inches  high  and  yet  unfolded 
were  collected,  boiled,  dried,  and  compressed  for 
food.  It  was  stated  that  some  tons  of  this 
material  were  consumed  in  Japan,  and  that  the 
dried  product  was  soaked  for  ten  hours  in  water, 
which  was  frequently  changed  ;  it  was  then  boiled 
and  served  up  with  various  sauces  as  a  vegetable. 
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In  appearance  the  dried  material  was  intensely 
brown,  almost  black,  and  strongly  resembled 
some  kinds  of  string  Tobacco,  being  extremely 
tough  and  hard,  and  with  a  somewhat  bituminous 
smell,  but  after  the  prescribed  soaking  it  swells 
considerably,  becomes  quite  soft,  and  of  a  dark 
olive  green.  When  boiled  it  becomes  still  softer, 
and  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  a  very  slight 
astringent  flavour  being  perceived,  while,  served 
up  with  sauce  as  prescribed  by  the  Japanese 
recipe,  we  can  quite  believe  it  would  form  a 
welcome  edible,  easily  masticated,  void  of  any 
stringiness,  and  distantly  resembling  in  appear- 
ance elongated  green  Asparagus  shoots.  Osmunda 
regalis,  though  still  plentiful  in  some  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  would  certainly  speedily 
disappear  if  the  young  shoots  were  used  as 
described,  and  thus,  however  desirable  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  food  staple  may  be  in  the 
abstract,  we  are  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that 
the  trouble  of  collection,  and  more  still  of  subse- 
quent preparation,  is  likely  to  restrict  our  note  to 
a  mere  record,  and  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  further 
raid  in  our  precious  Ferny  possessions.  In  Japan 
the  Royal  Fern  appears  to  be  very  plentiful  on 
the  hills,  thus  at  once  reducing  the  trouble  of 
harvesting  the  young  shoots  or  the  risk  of 
extermination  by  their  constant  suppression. 

Poptpatpiek  and  Wigrtownshipe 
Railway  Station  ppizes.— The  prizes 
offered  by  the  joint  committee  managing  the 
Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint  Railways 
were  awarded  recently.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Newton-Stewart,  one  which  is 
universally  admired  by  the  passengers,  and 
which  received  the  maximum  number  of  points 
for  everything.  For  the  second  position  New 
Galloway,  Parton,  and  Stranraer  were  equal, 
and  these  were  followed  by  Palnure  and  Dromore 
(equal),  Croasmichael,  and  Creetown.  The  close- 
ness of  the  competition  will  be  observed  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  three  which  took  the  second 
position  were  each  only  one  point  behind 
Newton-Stewart.  A  special  prize  of  £1  Is.  was 
awarded  to  Dromore  as  that  which  had  made 
the  greatest  advance  upon  its  place  in  last  year's 
list. 

Best  kept  g^ardens  at  Scone.— The 

annual  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scone  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  best  kept  gardens  has  been  decided,  with 
the  following  results :  First,  Mr.  J.  Kinnear, 
Abbey  Road  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Harris,  Perth 
Road ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Black,  Murrayshall  Road. 
The  entries  were  limited  in  number,  but  the 
gardens  were  generally  in  excellent  order,  and 
showed  much  attention  on  the  part  of  their 
owners. 

Examination    in  Hopticultupe.— 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  consented  to  hold  a  special  examination,  for 
gardeners  employed  in  the  London  and  other 
city  and  public  parks  and  gardens,  on  Thursday, 
January  11,  1906,  at  their  Hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  The  examination  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  practical.  Candidates  will  be 
expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of :  1.  Trenching, 
digging,  and  draining,  and  the  purpose  of  each. 
2.  Variety  of  soils  and  manures  ;  their  effect  and 
suitability  to  various  purposes.  3.  Various 
methods  of  propagating  trees  and  shrubs, 
herbaceous,  greenhouse,  and  sub-tropical  plants. 

4.  Trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  specially  suitable 
for  town  growth  and  their  correct  nomenclature. 

5.  The  general  structure  of  plants.  6.  Such 
elements  of  geometry  as  will  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  beds  and  their  laying  out.  7.  Candidates 
will  also  be  expected  to  display  evidence  of 
general  knowledge  and  observation,  and  to  be 
able  to  write  an  intelligent  report  on  any  subject 
connected  with  their  work.  No  questions  will 
be  put  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  or 
vegetables.  The  examination,  which  will  be 
partly  written,  partly  vivd  voce,  will  occupy  three 
hours  for  the  written  portion,  and  about  twenty 


minutes  for  each  candidate  vivd  voce.  Candidates 
must  send  in  their  names,  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  examination  takes  place,  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  06Bce,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  together  with  an 
entrance  fee  of  5s.  to  partially  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  examination.  Such  little  hand- 
books as  "The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,"  by  H. 
Cousins,  Is.,  and  "Primer  of  Botany,"  by  Sir  J. 
D.  Hooker,  Is.,  and  "Primer  of  Horticulture," 
by  John  Wright,  Is.,  will  be  found  useful,  as 
well  as  "  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant,  New 
Edition  by  W.  Watson,"  £2  8?.,  which,  though 
expensive,  is  invaluable  for  gardeners. — W. 
WiLKS,  Secretary  Royal  Sorticidtural  Society. 

Campanula  pypamidalis.— I  enclose 

a  photograph  of  a  Campanula  pyramidalis.  It 
has  seven  spikes,  the  tallest  being  9  feet  high, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  pot.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  March,  1903,  and  the  seedlings  went  into 
6-inch  pots.  They  were  wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 
In  the  following  spring  they  were  potted  itno 


THE    TALL   BELLFLOVl'ER  (CAMPANULA-PTBAMI 
DALIS).    (Tallest  spike  9  feet  high.) 

9-inch  pots,  and  a  mixture  of  loam,  spent  Mush- 
room manure,  and  lime  rubble  was  used.  The 
plants  stood  in  a  cold  pit  until  the  end  of  April, 
and  were  then  plunged  outside  until  they  threw 
up  their  flower-spikes.  The  above  plant,  with 
several  others,  did  not  flower.  Early  this  spring 
I  stood  them  in  a  cool  Peach  house,  and  brought 
them  on  gently  with  the  Peaches  until  the  middle 
of  May.  They  were  then  put  into  a  greenhouse 
and  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure, 
also  several  dressings  of  Bentley's  Vine  Manure. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  heat  that  drew  up  the 
spikes  to  such  a  height,  as  there  are  several  other 
plants  with  six  spikes  8  feet  high. — C.  W. 
Gakner,  The  Gardens,  Tuhlerdaly,  Edenderry, 
King's  County,  Ireland. 

Flowep  show  at  Leslie  stopped 

by  a  gale.— On  the  morning  of  the  19th  ult. 
the  large  tent  erected  for  the  flower  show  to  be 


held  at  Leslie  that  day  collapsed  through  the 
fierce  gale  then  blowing,  and  the  damage  done 
was  so  great  that  the  show  and  sports  were 
abandoned,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  and  to  the 
serious  loss  of  many. 

Gapdens  whieh  benefit  chapities. 

During  the  summer  months  a  notable  feature  of 
many  of  our  English  seaside  resorts  is  the 
opening  of  the  grounds  of  some  gentleman's  seat 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  whereby  the 
public  is  enabled  upon  one  day  in  the  week  to 
visit  some  of  the  "stately  homes  of  England." 
Though  a  nominal  sum  is  usually  charged  for 
this  privilege,  the  receipts  are  generally  given  to 
a  local  charity,  so  that  the  visitor  has  not  only 
the  pleasure  of  roaming  at  will  over  the  domains 
of  such  places  as  we  have  indicated,  but  also  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  small 
sum  paid  for  admission  is  devoted  to  a  charitable 
object.  For  several  years  past  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Sir  Saville  Crossley  at  Somerleyton 
Hall,  near  Lowestoft,  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  the  nominal  charge 
of  sixpence  for  admission  usually  results  in  some- 
thing like  £200  being  distributed  yearly  amongst 
local  charitable  institutions.  The  grounds  of 
Somerleyton  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 


The  Advance  of  the  Hybrid  Tea. 

IT  is  about  eleven  years  ago  since  the 
National  Eose  Society  decided  to  form 
a  separate  class  for  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  in  this  comparatively  short  time 
the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  them  is  truly  marvellous.  A 
curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one,  is 
that  at  the  time  the  initiation  of  a  separate 
class  for  Hybrid  Teas  was  looked  upon  with 
anything  but  favour  by  a  number  of  rosarians ; 
in  fact,  there  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  Even  such  a  keen  rosarian  as 
the  late  Rev.  Foster- Melliar  apparently  never 
foresaw  the  great  possibilities  of  this  race,  for 
in  his  "Book  of  the  Rose"  (1894  edition)  he 
says  that "  at  present  they  are  an  unsatisfactory 
class.  It  is  very  difficult  even  now  to  draw 
a  decided  line  as  to  where  there  is  sufficient 
strain  from  the  Teas  to  warrant  the  division, 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
task  will  become  almost  impossible  when  the 
Hybrid  Teas  are  crossed  back  again  into  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Teas,  as  they  have 
been  already  in  two  or  three  instances." 

Despite  this  discouragement,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  declined  to  accept 
the  ruling  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
the  matter,  the  Hybrid  Tea  stands  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  to-day,  both  for 
garden  decoration  and  exhibition,  than  any 
other  class  of  Rose.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  class  as  a  whole  is  singularly  deficient  in 
good  red  and  crimson  varieties,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  whereas  the  grand  Roses 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  are  the  result 
of  years  of  patient  work,  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
with  the  exception  of  Gheshunt  Hybrid  and 
La  France,  are  practically  a  new  race.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  by  the  time  raisers  have 
bestowed  as  much  time  and  attention  upon 
them  as  has  been  given  to  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, we  shall  have  varieties  of  the  former 
tit  for  comparison  with,  and  more  probably 
superior  to,  Horace  Vernet,  or  any  other  red 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  commerce  to-day.  After 
all,  the  Hybrid  Tea  never  claimed  serious 
attention  in  this  country  until  Mr.  H. 
Bennett    produced    Lady    M.    Fitzwilliam 
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C.  bellatulum,  together  with  its  hybrids,  should  be 
grown  io  a  warm  house,  suspended  from  the  roof 
and  near  the  glass.  Francis  Wellesley. 

Westjield  Common,  Woking. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


CYPBIPBDIUM  BELLATULUM  GIOANTBUM.    (From  a  photograph  taken  at  Wtet/ield,  Woking.) 


Grace  Darling,  and  Viscountsas  Folkestone 
between  1882  and  1886. 

Advent  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher's 
Seedlings. 

After  this  we  had  to  wait  until  1890,  when 
M.  Pernet-Ducher  of  Lyons  created  a  sensa- 
tion with  his  first  Hybrid  Teas,  Mme.  Caroline 
Testout  and  Gustave  R6gis,  both  of  which 
are  likely  to  retain  their  popularity  for  many 
a  day.  Nowadays  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
form  a  good  collection  of  Roses  without 
including  some,  at  least,  of  the  superb 
varieties  raised  by  this  distinguished 
hybridist,  and  it  is  of  this  splendid  race 
of  Roses  that  I  now  wish  to  write. 
The  Best  Varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  two  just  mentioned,  the 
varieties  which  are  included  in  this  garden, 
few  of  which  I  should  care  to  be  without,  are 
as  follows : 


Mme.  Pernet-Ducher 
Marquise  Lilta  de  Breteuil 
Mme.  Germaine  Trochon 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugfeue  Verdier 


1891 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1895 


Souvenir  du  Piesidenl  Carnot 1895 

Antoine  Rivolre 1896 

Mrae.  Cadeau-Ramey 1897 

Ferdinand  Batel 1897 

Ferdinand  Jamin 1897 

Mme.  Eugenie  Boullet 1897 

Violoniste  Emile  LSvdqu*         1898 

Souvenir  de  Mme.  Ernest  Cauvin      . .        . .  1899 

M.  Bunel 1899 

Mme.  Ravary         1900 

Mme.  Charles  Monnier 1902 

Prince  de  Bulgarie  1902 

Mme.  Paul  Olivier 1903 

M.  PaulL^d^ ..  1903 

Sinateur  Belle       1903 

M.  Joseph  Hill       1904 

LeProtri^s 1904 

Mme.  Ilector  LeulUiot 1904 

Etoile  de  France 1905 

Their  Behaviour  in  English  Gardens. 
Looking  through  this  list  of  Roses,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck,  first  of  all,  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  not 
only  of  high  quality,  but  well  suited  for 
culture  in  English  gardens.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  large  number  of  poor  con- 
sumptive varieties  which  are  distributed  by 


Continental  growers  every  year,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  scarcely  one 
of  M.  Pernet  -  Ducher's  productions  has 
dropped  out  of  general  cultivation  in  English 
gardens  since  he  began  sending  out  his  seed- 
lings. Nor  do  I  know  any  other  Continental 
raiser  of  whom  this  statement  could  be  made 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  a  really 
wonderful  record,  and  proves  what  an  excel- 
lent strain  of  seedlings  M.  Pernet-Ducher 
has  been  able  to  produce.  Chief  among  the 
characteristics  of  these  Roses  is  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  not  liable  to  contract  mildew 
easily,  and  this  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  their  leaves  are  leathery  and 
very  shiny.  Mildew  is  such  a  scourge,  espe- 
cially on  soils  that  dry  up  quickly,  that  this 
alone  is  a  great  point  in  their  favour.  With 
me  the  two  varieties  most  addicted  to  mildew 
are  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  and  if  these  two  varie- 
ties are  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
lack  the  shiny  foliage  to  which  1  have  already 
referred.  Arthur  Goodwin. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ORCHIDS. 


CARNATIONS  AT   KEEVIL   MANOR. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — Probably  there  was  never  a  period 
when  Carnations  of  the  several  sections 
now  under  cultivation  enjoyed  so 
wide  a  share  of  popularity  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  border  Carnation 
necessarily  is  the  more  welcome,  because 
its  culture  is  within  the  range  of  the  many.  Suit- 
able glass  accommodation  and  skill  are  both 
requirements  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns  from 
the  others.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  most 
successful  grower  of  the  outdoor  Carnation  is  Sir 
John  Wallington,  whose  garden  is  full  of  inte- 
resiing  associations,  dating  as  it  does  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  success  which  attends 
the  growth  of  the  border  Carnation  at  Keevil  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  kept 
fresh  and  vigorous  by  the  importation  of  new 
ones  from  the  best  raisers. 

Self, fancy, and  Pico  teeare  represented  in  variety. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants  is  really  astonishing,  some 
varieties  in  particular  being  exceptionally  free  in 
growth,  and  no  sign  of  disease  was  apparent  any- 
where. The  Carnation  borders  here  are  sur- 
rounded by  grass  walks,  which  give  a  pleasing 
foil  to  the  floral  display,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  for  some  years  past  no  change  of  site  has 
been  made,  yet  the  vigour  is  maintained. 
The  ground  is  deeply  worked  and  exposed  by 
reverse  trenching  in  winter,  and  by  planting  time 
in  spring  the  whole  depth  occupied  by  the  roots 
has  been  sweetened  by  the  weather.  The  varieties 
are  so  numerous  that  much  space  would  be 
required  to  enumerate  them  all,  and  then  serve 
no  useful  purpose ;  but  mention  might  be  made 
of  Bonnar,  a  magnificent  scarlet,  which  threw  up 
its  flowers  on  stalks  quite  2  feet  or  more  high. 
Ensign  is  a  lovely  Camelia  -  shaped  white. 
Countess  Carringlon  was  a  striking  flower,  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  but  suggestive  of  Apple-blossom 
pink.  Daffodil,  Almoner,  and  Grand  Duke  are 
good  yellow  selfs.  Nox,  the  darkest  Clove,  Varo, 
Lollard,  Etna,  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  all  fine 
scarlets.  Pha-nix,  Hilda,  Achilles,  Miss  Annie 
Macrae,  Amphion,  and  Harlequin  may  be  named 
among  the  best  fancies.  Star,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot, 
Balleriana,  Lucifer,  and  Lord  Napier  are  good 
Piootees.  A  very  fine  pink  was  Bridegroom,  and 
of  similar  colour  was  Narcissus.  The  season  was 
unfavourable  during  the  time  of  blossom,  the 
great  heat  of  the  day  and  corresponding  high 
night  temperatures  being  detrimental  to  their 
long  keeping,  but  a  display  is  maintained  by  a 
large  selection  of  variety,  and  most  of  them  of 
recent  time.  W.  Strugnbll. 


CYPRIPEDIUM   BELLATULUM 
GIGANTEUM. 

THE  illustration  depicts  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  giganteum  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  me  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  in  June  last. 
This  variety  has  a  very  clear  white 
ground,  and  the  spots  are  of  quite 
unusual  size.  The  petals  are  2^  inches  long  by 
Ij  inches  broad.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Burma  and  Siam.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  a 
mixture  of  strong  loam  and  brick  rubble,  together 
with  pieces  of  old  mortar  or  lumps  of  limestone. 
Cultivators  should  be  very  careful  in  watering 
this  specie*.  Water  should  never  be  allowed  to 
lodge  between  the  growths,  the  best  method  is 
to  dip   the  plants   up  to   the  rim   of   the  pot. 


BLACK    CURRANT    MITE. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any 

remedy  for  the  Black  Currant  bud   mite  ?     My 

bushes  are  badly  infested.  R.  H. 

[The  Currant  bud  mite  (Phytophus  ribis)  each 
year  becomes  more  destructive,  and  unless  drastic 
remedies  are  applied  Black  Currants  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  among  many  market  growers. 
It  used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able fruits  to  grow,  but,  owing  to  the  bud  mite, 
farmers  of  our  acquaintance  have  had  good  reason 
to  think  differently  of  the  value  of  Black  Currants, 
and  have  cleared  whole  breadths  of  bushes  off  the 
ground.  All  classes  of  growers  are  strongly 
advised  to  keep  a  close  look-out  for  first  attacks, 
and  to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
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spread  of  the  mite.  The  mites  are  so  small  as  to 
be  uadiacernible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  powerful  lens 
being  needed  to  see  them,  yet  if  they  take 
possession  of  the  buds  they  arrest  natural  de- 
velopment of  growth,  an  abnormal  swelling  of  bud 
taking  its  place.  In  the  spring,  when  it  is  seen,  a 
certain  number  of  buds  fail  to  burst  into  growth, 
and  are  much  swollen.  The  shoots  bearing  these 
should  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  or  if  there  is  only  a 
bud  here  and  there  affected,  these  only  may  be  re- 
moved and  burnt.  Neglect  or  failure  to  persevere 
with  these  precautions  and  the  time  may  arrive 
when  the  bushes  will  be  so  badly  infested  by  bud 
mites  as  to  be  quite  worthless,  and  only  fit  for  a 
bonfire.  Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
bud  scales,  there  is  no  reaching  the  mites  after 
they  are  once  in  possession,  but  experts  give 
remedies  of  a  preventive  nature.  The  best  of 
these  is  a  preparation  of  soft  soap,  soda,  and 
sulphur.  Dissolve  41b.  of  soft  soap  by  boiling  in 
8  gallons  of  water  ;  boil  8oz.  of  caustic  soda  and 
lib.  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  mix  all 
together  and  boil  gently  for  about  half  an  hour. 
When  wanted  for  use  add  12  gallons  of  water, 
heating  and  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  100°. 
Syray  the  bushes  with  this  preparation  in 
November  and  again  in  February,  doing  it 
thoroughly.  This,  coupled  with  the  timely 
removal  of  all  swollen  buds  that  are  seen,  will 
rid  the  bushes  of  the  mites.  Also  start  a  fresh 
plantation  with  young  bushes  from  an  untainted 
source,  and  on  ground  well  away  from  the  affected 
bushes. — Ed.] 


BULB    SOKTERS'  FINGER-NAILS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — For  several  years  past  I  have  found  that 

gardening  causes  inflammatory  spots   to  appear 

under  my  finger-nails,  which  gradually  spread, 

and   eventually  the   nail   at   those 

parts    separates    from    the    quick. 

Sometimes  more  than  half  the  nail 

is  thus  affected.     I  have  consulted 

six  doctors,  but  none  of  them  knew 

anything  either  of  the  cause  or  the 

remedy.     Lately  I  have  heard  that 

bulb  sorters  are  affected  in  the  same 

way   regularly  as  the    bulb  season 

comes  round,  and  they  know  of  no 

cure  except  leaving  the  bulbs  alone. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  either  you 

or  one  of  your  readers  could  tell  roe 

of  something  to  prevent  or  alleviate 

this,   as    it    is    somewhat  painful, 

very  disfiguring,  and  the  nails  are 

liable  to   be  torn  up.     Gardening 

gloves  are  of  no  use,  as  they  do  not 

prevent  some  dust   getting  under 

the  nails.     I  used  to  do  much  more 

gardening  wiihout  any  such  result 

in  a  garden  which  had  been  lately 

made  on  virgin  soil,  but  my  present 

one  is  very  old.         A  Sufferer. 

THE  PERSHORE  PLUM. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The 
Garden."] 
Sir, — I  read  your  very  interesting 
article  on  the  Pershore  Plum,  and  1 
thought  you  might  be  glad  to  have 
a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  this 
variety  will  come  quite  true  from 
seed.  I  can  testify  to  this,  as  I 
have  had  the  seeds  sown  and  the 
trees  fruit  in  my  own  garden,  and 
my  father  raised  a  lot  in  his 
garden  a  few  years  ago.  Respect- 
ing its  advantages  as  a  stock  for 
other  sorts,  I  may  mention  an 
interesting  fact.  In  a  certain  group 
of  allotments  in  this  city  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  Victorias  grown 
that  we  have  ever  tasted  ;  in  fact, 
we  like  no  others  after  them.  They 
are  grafted  on  the  Pershore  stock. 


For  lusciousneas  and  size  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Many  Victorias  come  into  the  market,  and  they 
lack  colour,  size,  and  juiciness,  and  eat  quite 
hard  after  those  I  have  just  described ;  it  was 
only  recently  I  was  informed  of  the  secret  of 
this. 

Worcester.  Qdbrous. 


BISHOPS  WEED  OR  COMMON  GOUT 
WEED. 

(J5GOPODI0M   PODAGRARIA.) 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

S[R, — This  grows  luxuriantly  on  a  hedge-bank 
near  a  damp  orchard  in  this  parish.     I  should 
not  expect  to  find  it  in  a  lawn,  as  it  is  a  coarse 
perennial  growing  nearly  2  feet  high. 
Salop.  Veld. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Bishop's  Weed  is  a  common  name  in  England 
for  iEgopodium  Podagraria ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Umbeliiferse.  Gout  Weed  is  another  name  for 
the  same  plant.  I  quite  agree  with  "A.  B."  that 
in  referring  to  any  plant  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  botanical  name,  but  it  is  also  useful  to  give 
the  common  one,  too.  A.  H. 

BAMBOOS  FLOWERING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — List  year  a  large  clump  of  Arundinaria 
Simoni  flowered  here,  and  also  Phyllostaohys 
boryana  and  P.  violescens.  These  are  apparently 
quite  dead.  This  year  some  smaller  pieces  of 
A.  Simoni,  divided  from  the  larger  clump,  are 
flowering.  It  is  disappointing  after  having  got  a 
good  clump  of  Bamboos  in  a  dry  garden  by 
abundant  watering  to  lose  them.     Bivision  and 


transplanting  seem  to  delay  flowering,  and  it 
may  possibly  prevent  it.  Cutting  down  when 
they  show  flower  does  not  seem  to  save  the  plants. 
P.  nigra,  which  was  moved  last  year,  is  not 
flowering,  nor  P.  Henonis.  The  latter  is  throwing 
up  extra  strong  shoots.  Phormium  tenax  has 
flowered  well  this  year,  and  has  made  strong 
growth  ;  the  mild  winters  of  the  last  few  years 
have  no  doubt  to  do  with  this.  W.  H.  Banks. 
Hergest  Croft,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


CONVOLVULUS    MAURITANICUS. 

OFTEN  this  pretty  Convolvulus  is 
i  termed  the  Blue  Rock  Bindweed. 
I  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
f  its  family,  and  is  never  out  of  place 
in  the  garden,  as  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  rampant  tendencies 
of  its  relatives.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  hang- 
ing over  a  low  rock  or  sunny  bank,  which  it  will 
cover  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  with  its  trailing  shoots, 
studded  throughout  their  length  with  clear 
lavender-blue  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  florin. 
In  July,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  such  a 
plant  will  become  a  sheet  of  pale  blue,  in  such 
profusion  are  the  blossoms  borne,  and,  although 
this  lavish  display  of  flower  does  not  last  more 
than  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  plants  are  rarely 
flowerless  until  the  close  of  October  in  the  south- 
west, blossoming  uninterruptedly  from  June 
through  the  autumn.  A  long  and  steep,  low 
bank  covered  with  this  Convolvulus  in  full  flower 
on  a  sunny  day  is  a  lovely  sight.  On  a  raised 
mound,  in  pockets  of  the  rock  garden,  and  even 
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in  the  border  it  is  also  very  effective.  The  stems 
are  very  slender  ;  the  leaves  are  deep  green  and 
ovate  and  abundantly  produced,  harmonising 
pleasingly  with  the  lavender-blue  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Morocco,  but  is  fairly  hardy,  gene- 
rally doing  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  also  in  Sussex.  It  is  always  well,  however, 
to  strike  cuttings,  in  case  the  old  plants  may  die 
during  the  winter.  These,  if  put  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  sand  during  August,  make  good  plants 
the  following  spring  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
any  that  have  failed.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
hanging  baskets,  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Creeping  Junny,  its  drooping  flower-trails  looking 
very  pretty  when  suspended,  and  it  is  also  useful 
for  filling  vases.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 

GERANIUM  GREVILLEANUM. 
A  SHOWY  Geranium,  presumably  new  to  cultiva- 


single  crown  yielding  a  single  flower-stem  and 
two  or  three  leaves,  planted  in  a  border  among 
buehy  plants,  serves  only  as  an  example  of 
exceedingly  bad  taste  in  planting  it  there.  The 
garden  would  not  benefit  by  single  specimens, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  can  be  effectively  grouped 
that  the  plant  should  be  used  at  all.     G.  B.  M. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN, 


T 


ROSE  DEAN  HOLE. 
HE  value  of  a  new  Rose  can  often  be 
correctly  ascertained  by  those  who 
grow  the  queen  of  flowers  extensively 
under  glaes  for  market,  and  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  I  heard  a  large 
grower  say  recentl}'  that  Dean  Hole 

tionT  was  received  from  a  Himalayan  source  two  I  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  he  had  ever 

years  ago  as  grevilleanum,  and  it 

proves  to  be  a   first-rate    border 

plant,    distinct    from    any    other 

species  known  to  us.     It  forms  a 

bushy    clump    2    feet    high    and 

through,  of  umbrella-like  leaves, 

which  are  divided  into  ten  primary 

divisions,  the  free  lobes  being  cleft 

again    and    again.       The     flower 

clusters    are     borne     above    the 

leaves,  and  they  contain  hundreds 

of  blooms,  coloured  a  rich  blue,  a 

little  darker  than  that  of  Blue- 
bells, each  U  inches  across,  and 

the  petals  have  a  pretty  trans- 
parent veining,  as  in  most  Gera- 
niums.    The  clumps  have  been  in 

flower  since  Miy,  and  numerous 

flower-stems  slill  appear  to  carry 

on  the  display  till  autumn.     It  is 

a  showy  plant,  a  long  way  ahead 

of  most  Geraniums  in  our  estima- 
tion of  its  value,  quite  hardy,  and 

a  good  perennial.     A  white  form, 

the  only  variation  so  far  noticed, 

is  equally  good  and   pretty   as  a 

contrast. 


SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA. 
A  Plant  for  Waterside. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  giant 
Saxifrage  from  California,  hand- 
some alike  in  flower  and  foliage, 
should  be  so  little  used  in  these 
days  when  plants  suitable  for  bold 
grouping  by  waterside,  in  wood- 
land, and  informal  gardening 
generally  are  valutd  more  and 
more.  It  is  surprisingly  hardy 
and  very  vigorous,  capable,  in 
fact,  of  living  down  all  but  the 
most  aggressive  weeds,  and 
although  it  appreciates  the  drier 
parts  of  the  bog  garden,  it  will 
thrive  well  in  any  soil  not 
naturally  wet,  provided  it  could 
have  a  liberal  mulch  of  old  manure 
annually  and  some  shade  over- 
bead  to  help  sustain  it  during  the 
drier  months  of  summer.  The 
plant  should  require  no  recom- 
mendation at  our  hands,  for  it  is 
very  beautiful  when  planted  in  colonies  of  a 
dozen  or  more  by  waterside  or  occupying 
some  cool  recess  amid  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees 
with  the  grass  as  a  carpet.  The  thick  rhizomes 
grow  apace,  and  yield  in  early  spring  leafless 
stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  bearing  a 
dome-shaped  cluster  of  showy  pink  flowers, 
trails  of  which  hang  in  the  form  of  a  fringe 
around  the  central  mass  of  bloom.  Later  the 
giant  peltate  leaves  appear  and  reach  a  similar 
height,    often    2    feet    in    diameter,   and    have 


novelties  added  to  our  collections  for  some  years 
past. 

What  I  admire  about  so  many  of  the  recent 
Hybrid  Teas  is  their  vigorous  growth.  We  seem 
to  be  getting  away  from  the  stumpy,  dwarf  style 
exemplified  in  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  its 
numerous  progeny,  although  conceding  to  this 
glorious  Rose  all  the  honour  that  is  its  due  as  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  variety,  which  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bennett  as  a  hybridiser. 

In  Dean  Hole  we  have  a  Rose  of  free  and 
branching  growth  worthy  to  compare  with  other 
beautiful  novelties,  such  as  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Joseph  Hill,  and  Eirl  of  Warwick.  The  flower 
is  very  large  at  times,  quite  huge  in  dimensions, 
with  a  fine  high-centred  form,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  exhibitor,  and  of  great  substance,  a 
most  valuable  trait  in  these  days  of  rather  thin, 
if  exquisitely  coloured,  novelties.  The  colour  is 
silvery  carmine,  shaded  salmon 
with  quite  a  brilliant  lustre.     P. 


ROSE  ELISA  ROBICHON. 
This  is  another  of  the  popular 
wichuraiana  Roses,  and  one  of  the 
best  also.  To  me  it  recalls  Perle 
d'Or,  although  without  the  rich 
orange  gold  of  that  pretty  little 
favourite.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  lovely  among  these  fast- 
growing  Rosea  than  a  well- 
flowered  spfcimen  of  Elisa 
Robichon.  These  Roses  are  so 
useful  for  other  purposes  than 
for  pillars,  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  ways  of  using  them  is 
as  large  handles  over  a  bed  of 
Roses.  Just  bend  over  a  support 
of  rustic  wood  or  stout  gae-piping, 
and  this  pretty  Rose  in  two  years 
will  completely  cover  it  with  its 
delightful  flowers.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
growing  the  wichuraiana  Roses, 
as  really  their  prodigious  growth 
is  quite  embarrassing.  Cutaway 
all  flowering  wood  each  summer 
immediately  after  blos'soming,  and 
tie  in  the  young  growths,  and  the 
difficulty  of  too  much  wood  is 
solved.  The  whole  tribe,  from  the 
dainty  and  still  popular  Dorothy 
Perkins,  the  beautiful  Alberic 
Birbier,  whose  large  Tea-like 
flowers  impel  us  to  plant  more, 
the  L'Ideal-like  coloured  varieties 
Rene  Andre  and  Paul  Transon, 
and  the  glowing  Ruby  Queen  and 
many  others,  may  all  be  grown  as 
suggested,  and,  if  so  planted 
between  towering  pillar  Roses,  a 
most  telling  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced, especially  if  the  season  of 
flowering  of  wichuraiana  and  pillar 
Roses  were  arranged  to  harmonise. 
P. 


THE   NEW   HYBRID  TEA  BOSE  DEAN   HOLE. 
(Photographed  from  a  flower  in  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons'  Nursery  at  Colchester.) 

grown.     I  was  gratified,  because  one  who  loves   of    us    who 
Roses  must  alwajs  revere  the  honoured  name  of  |  explore    the 


BOOKS. 

The    Book    of    the 
Scented   Garden.*— Most 

are    garden-lovers    have   longed    to 
steries   of    scent — that  strange 


the  late  president  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  '  elusive    quality    that    so^ ^enhances  our    delight 

and   be  anxious  that  a  Rose   bearing  his  name  {  '        '  '    " 

shall  prove  of  some  worth.     I  shall  not  readily 

forget    the    beautiful    flowers    that   gained    the  i 

gold  medal  of    the    National  Rose    Society  in  , 

1904 

It  is  true  I  thought  then  that  the  variety  bore 
a  rather  close  resemblance  to  Maman  Cochet  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  but  subsequent  experience 


plant  and  flo'^^er.  Miss  Jekyll  in  "Wood 
and  Garden "  h "  s  given  us  one  charming 
chapter,  and  Mr-  Robinson,  in  his  "English 
Flower  Garden,"  another  on  the  subject,  but  one 
has  always  felt  how  3  uch  more  might  be  said. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  in  the  little  volume  now  before  us, 
has  sounded  many  of   its  depths,  and  not   only 


— B-->     -    —    ■ "  •    r      1     J    '■      .       "J   I  I      '  "The  Book  of  the  Scented  Garden."    By  F.  W.  Bar- 

elegantly  lobed  and  crimped  margins  that  make    has  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  1  am  !  bidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  F  E  H  S.Lond.    .lohn  Lane's  Hand- 
them  objects  of  beauty  all  the  summer  long.     A  i  confident  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  i  books  of  Practical  Gardening. 
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does  he  discourse  with  grace  and 

sympathy  about  "the  curious  broth 

of  smells  that  feeds  and  fate  our 

mindes,"  but  has  shed  the  light  of 

science   so   fully  and   brightly  on 

the  topic  that  one  reads  his  pages 

with  mingled  gratitude  and  won- 
der ;  they  contain  so  much  that  to 

most  of  us  is  absolutely  new.     It  is 

impossible  to  peruse  them  without 

being  convinced  that  smelling  is  a 

sense  that  ought  to  be  cultivated  a 

great  deal  more  than  it  usually  is. 

"  Artists    in    sniffs    can    improve 

their  talent  by  constantly  exercis- 
ing it."    Scent  is  a  power,  and  has 

a  definite  work.  "  If  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  perfumes 
could  be  written  to-day,  I  think," 
says  Mr.  Burbidge,  "we  should  , 
be  a  little  astonished  at  the  great 
and  even  tragic  parts  they  have 
played  at  times  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race." 

Nor  is  it  to  flowers  alone  that 
we  must  go  for  the  sweet  odours 
that     bring    us     fragrance.       The 
question  of  odorous  leaves  is  just 
as     important.       "Next     to    the 
dynamics  of  plant  growth,  there  is 
no    unworked    field     of    original 
research   so  attractive,   and    that 
promises  to   be  so  productive,  as 
does    this    question    of     odorous 
leaves."    The  five  senses  are  briefly 
considered,  touch  and  taste  being 
put  first,  but  in  the  order  of  animal  evolution  Mr. 
Burbidge  gives  the  third  place  on  the  list  to  smell 
"Pappy-dogs,"   we    are   reminded,    "find   their 
mother  by  touch  or  scent  long  before  they  can  see." 
The  sense  of  smell  he  thinks — and  in  this  we 
cordially  agree — is,  of  all  our  senses,  the  most 
subtle  and  difficult  to  regulate  or  measure,  and 
it  is  least  under  our  own  control.     "  Sound  may 
be  analysed  and  set  down  in  music  ;  colour  is  and 


FRUITS JOP  NECTARINE  IMPROVED   DOWNTON.     (Redxuxd.) 


of  Ceylon,  at  the  end  of  12  minutes ;  Cloves, 
2.3  minutes  ;  Eugenol,  30  minutes  ;  Thyme, 
35  minutes  ;  Thyme  (wild),  45  minutes  ;  Verbena 
of  India,  45  minutes ;  Geranium  of  France, 
50  minutes  ;  Origanum,  75  minutes  ;  Patchouli, 
80  minutes ;  Zeodary,  2  hours  ;  Absinthe,  4  hours ; 
Sandalwood,  12  hours.  No  one  can  now  accuse 
us  of  being  fanciful  if  we  say  a  Kise  has  cured  a 
headache.     To  all  those  who  suffer  from  strong 


can  be  arranged  in   methodical  form  ;   but  it  yet    floral  perfumes  are  recommended  the  more  nega- 

remains  for  some  specialist  in  odours  to  give  us    tive  qualities  of  fragrant  leaves. 

a  gamut  or  scale,  so  to  speak,  of  the  thousand        "  Perfumes  and  Temperature"  isanother  branch 


and  one  subtle  whiffj  of  fragrance  and  the  myriad 
of  odour  waves  thit  bombard  the  delicate  nerve 
centres  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose." 
Dr.  Piesse  has  attempted  to  do  this,  crudely 
perhaps,  but  with  originality.  "To  make  a 
proper  bouquet  of  primitive  odours,  the  kinds  so 
used,"  he  tells  us,  "should  agree  or  correspond 
with  a  scale  or  gamut  just  as  do  the  musical  notes," 
and  "  one  false  note  among  odours  would  destroy 
the  whole  harmony  of  the  chord  just  as  in  music  or 
in  colour."  Here  is  his  odophine  or  8o?nt-8oale  for 
the  chord  of  C ;  Sandal  is  C  bass,  second  line  below ; 
Geranium  is  C  ba'S,  second  space  ;  Acacia  is  E 
treble,  first  line ;  Orange  flower  is  G  treble,  second 
line  ;  Camphor  is  C  treble,  third  space. 

N)  doubt  some  innate  feeling — or  shall  we  call 
it  instinct  ?— guides  us  in  making  up  even  the 
simplest  posy  gathered  in  the  garden,  preventing 
U8  from  putting  together  scents  that  would  clash 
any  more  than  colours  that  would  quarrel.  Some 
exquisitely  scented  flowers  we  feel  at  once  must 
stand  alone  ;  not  another  can  we  find  that  is  set 
in  the  same  key,  or  sometimes  we  light  on  two 
or  three  distinct  flower-fragrances  that  mix  or 
contrast  to  perfection.  Cape  Jasmine  and  Honey- 
suckle scent  coming  in  at  the  same  window  are  per- 
fect ;  Roses  and  Mignonette  go  happily  together  ; 
but  what  goes  well  with  Stock  ?  Sweet  Peas,  too, 
are  they  not  most  enjoyable  alone?  and  Heliotrope, 
that  must  go  by  itself,  and  so  rauB  Wallflower.  I 
There  are  no  more  interesting  chapters  in  the  I 
book  than  those  which  treat  of  essential  oils  v. 
bacteria,  also  as  germicides,  and  as  antiseptics. 
How  many  of  us  know  that  a  strong  scent  wil 
kill  a  typhoid  bacillus  ?  Even  fewer  could  guess 
how  quickly  this  can  be  done.  Here  is  the  , 
time-table  of  some  experiments  which  Professor 


of  the  subject  that  is  good  reading— so  pleasant 
to  learn  that  on  a  hot  day  sweet  perfumes  really 
cool  the  air  as  well  as  sweeten  it.  The  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  odorous  vapours  is  proved  (Pro- 
fessor Tyndall)  by  elaborate  experiment.  And 
there  are  further  benefits  ;  the  burning  of  per- 
fumes or  incense  in  sick  houses,  hospitals,  or 
churches  is  based,  we  find,  on  common  sense. 
May  the  time  come  when  more  will  be  done  for 
us  in  this  direction  in  public  place"  ;  scented 
draughts  are  such  delicious  things.  Eaough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  value  of  this  little  book  ; 
it  is  brief,  but  positively  teems  with  interest, 
suggestion,  and  information.  Its  chief  subject, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  naturally  the  scented 
garden ;  it  includes  an  A  B  C  list  of  perfumes, 
essential  oils,  &c.,  and  of  the  diffarent  plants 
which  aflf  jrd  them.  The  moral  of  the  book  (for 
there  is  one)  is  as  follows  :  "  Let  us,  then,  grow 
in  our  greenhouses  and  gardens  all  the  fragrant 
herbs  we  can.  Here  is  a  taste  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  foundations  of  human  history ;  not 
a  fashion  like  that  of  bicycles  or  bonnets,  but  a 
precious  possession  for  all  time."  T.  A.  B. 
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of  the  Nectarine.  The  number  of  new 
varieties  of  these  sent  out  by  this  firm  from 
time  to  time  over  a  long  series  of  years  is  so 
numerous  that  some  of  the  older  ones  are  in 
danger  of  fading  away  from  the  memory  of 
present-day  readers.  Amongst  them  is  the 
one  here  illustrated. 

In  association  vrith  new  plants  or  fruits 
there  is  always  the  glamour  of  novelty,  and 
more  or  less  exaggeration  which  captivates 
the  mind,  and  which,  I  am  afraid,  often 
invests  new  fruits  and  flowers  with  a  merit 
bfyond  their  real  deserts.  I  am  not  saying 
this  in  order  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
value  of  recently-introduced  Nectarines,  but  I 
do  so  to  empha'iise  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
older  hybrids  of  this  firm  are  still  among  the 
very  best,  and  the  one  under  notice  must  be 
included  in  the  list. 

The  old  Downtnn  Castle,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  was  a  well-known  and  largely-grown 
standard  variety.  It  is  now  occasionally  seen 
on  the  exhibition  table,  and  by  its  size  and 
rich  colouring  always  gives  a  good  account  of 
itself,  but  the  Improved  Downton,  in  my 
experience,  is  not  so  frequently  seen,  yet  it  is 
an  undoubted  improvement  on  the  old 
variety.  It  resembles  its  parent  in  all  its 
good  points,  but  is  larger,  the  tree  more 
fruitful,  the  flesh  richer,  with  a  faint  Stanwick 
flavour.  It  is  specially  to  be  recommended 
for  outdoor  wall  culture.      Owen  Thomas. 


PEREGRINE, 
recent  meeting  of 


NECTARINE  IMPROVED  DOWNTON. 

ESSRS.  RIVERS  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  for  the  past  three  genera- 
tions have  rendered  distinct 
and  valuable  services  to  British 
pomology   by  the    raising  and 

, ^ introducing  of  a  large  number 

Chamberlain  made  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  the  j  of  new  and  improved  fruits,  and  especially 


i>iii.uj.ii_n,j 

M" 


NEW  PEACH 
Messrs.  Rivers,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Riyal  Horticultural  Society,  staged  the  above 
new  Peach  in  excellent  condition,  the  trees 
staged  being  models  of  good  culture  and  well 
laden  with  fine  fruits.  This  new  seedling  appears 
to  force  most  readily,  and  should  become  a  great 
favourite  on  this  account.  It  is  a  mid-season 
fruit,  and,  being  earlier  than  Crimson  Galande 
and  its  equal  in  productiveness,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  introduction.  The  fruits  are  large,  rich 
crimson  in  colour,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  flesh  is  rich  and  of  splendid  flavour.    It  forces 


Chamberlain  made  with  typhoid  bacilh,  and  the  i  oi  new  ana  improved  Iruits,  and  especially    excellently,  the  fruits  set  with  great  freedom, 
killing  power  of  va^io^a  essential  oils  ;  Cinnamon  I  have  their  services  been  valuable  in  the  case  |  and  for  pot  culture  it  is  specially  good.     The 
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latter  point  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  some 
of  the  older  varieties  are  not  so  good  in  this 
respect.  I  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  on  open 
walls,  but  intend  doing  so  this  autumn.  It 
should  succeed  well.  The  raisers  give  it  a  good 
name,  and  owing  to  its  colour,  which  is  most 
prominent  some  time  before  the  fruits  are  ripe, 
it  should  be  useful  to  follow  the  earliest  varieties 
and  prove  a  valuable  market  Peach.  Last  seasoa 
even  very  small  trees  of  this  variety  were  heavily 
laden  with  fruit,  and  this  year  the  crop  is  greater. 
This  shows  that  the  new  seedling  is  reliable. 

G.  Wtthes. 


and  its  white  form  have  commenced  their 
display,  and  the  bright  scarlet  Alonsoa 
Warscewiczii,  which  is  perennial  in  a  warm 
garden,  has  provided  brilliant  colour.    Masses 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


NEW    SWEET    SULTANS. 


o 


prised  the 
of     Sweet 
taurea,     Jarman's 
shown  by    Messrs. 


N  E     of     the    most     interesting 
exhibits  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal    Horti- 
cultural 
Society  on  the 
1st    ult.   com- 
beautiful  series 
Sultans    (Cen- 
strain) 
.Jarman 


and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. 
The  flowers  measured  about 
3  inches  across,  and  were 
of  varied  and  pretty  colour- 
ing, some  white,  others  clear 
and  refined  shades  of  yellow 
and  purple.  The  strain  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  one,  and 
well  deserved  the  award  of 
merit  given  to  it. 


SPIR^A     AITCHISONI. 

This  was  shown  at  the 
first  August  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain), 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard, 
Riverslea  Nursery,  Christ- 
church,  Hants.  The 
panicles  are  very  dense,  and 
the  flowers  are  pure  white, 
the  plant  having  a  foamy 
eflFect  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  This  Spiraea 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1899, 
and  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Botting  Hemsley,  F.RS., 
when  examining  the  late 
Dr.  Aitchison's  dried 
specimens  collected  in 
the  Kuram  Valley,  Afghanistan, 
after  the  Doctor.  It  is  an 
garden  plant. 


SUMMER    FLOWERS    IN 
SOUTH    DEVON. 


It  is  named 
interesting 


M 


ANY  plants  which  must  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  North  flower 
freely  outdoors  in  Devon.  Abu- 
tilon  vexillarium,  from  Rio 
Grande,  has  been  bright  through 
the  month  of  July  with  its  crimson  and 
yellow,  brown-stamened  blossoms,  and  many 
greenhouse  varieties,  with  red,  yellow, 
white,  and  tessellated  flowers,  have  been 
blooming  well  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden. 
The  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus) 


SWBBT  SBLTAN   (JARMAU'S 
STRAIN). 

(Shown  by  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co., Chard,  Somerset,  at  the 
meeting  oj  the  Royal  Horti- 
ciUtural  Society  on  the  Ut 
ult.,  and  given  an  aioard  of 
merit.) 


of  Alstrcemeria  chilensis,  in  colours  ranging 
from  cream  to  crimson,  have  been  a  beautiful 
sight,  and  A.  pelegrina  and  its  white  variety 
have  both  flowered  well  in  the  open.  Big- 
nonia  speciosa,  from  Uruguay,  has  produced 
its  long,  trumpet  -  shaped,  wide  -  mouthed 
lavender  flowers  against  a  south  wall,  and  in 
the  same  garden  Boronia  megastigma  ^nd  B- 


heterophylla  have  been  in  bloom,  Bravoa 
geminiflora  has  borne  its  tall  flower-scapes, 
and  Buddleia  variabilis  veitclyana,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  type,  has  perfected  its 
rosy  purple  spikes,  many 
of  them  over  18  inches  in 
length.  This  shrub  is  an 
enormous  grower,  a  plant 
only  5  inches  in  height  in 
fy  I  the  spring  of  last  year  being 

/\,^  now  10  feet  high  and  12  feet 

' '     '  through. 

Calceolaria  integrifolia 
has  been  a  sheet  of  bright 
yellow  in  numerous  gardens, 
and  the  pretty  little  C. 
mexicana,  an  annual  which 
comes  up  yearly  from  self- 
sown  seed,  has  been  very 
attractive.  A  large  plant  of 
Campanula  pelviformis, 
which  had  over  100  ex- 
panded bloems  at  one  time, 
has  been  a  charming  sight, 
its  beauty  being  enhanced 
by  a  large  bush  of  Crassula 
coccinea,  with  three  dozen 
flower-heads,  in  full  bloom 
by  its  side.  The  Australian 
Candollea  tetrandra  has  pro- 
duced its  yellow  blossoms, 
Carpenteria  californica  has 
continued  in  bloom,  and 
Cassia  corymbosa  has  just 
expanded  its  earliest  flowers. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum 
Moonlight  is  a  fine  variety, 
with  flowers  4 1  inches  across, 
quite  eclipsing  the  Shasta 
Daisy  hard  by. 

A  large  clump  of  Cimici- 
fuga  racemosa,  with  over  a 
dozen   flower-spikes  7   feet 
high,    has    been     a    most 
graceful  object,  the  crimson 
bells  of   Clematis  coccinea 
hanging  from  an  arch  have 
had  a    pretty  efi^ect,    and, 
during  the  morning  hours, 
a  wide  drift  of  Commelina 
coelestis,  a  cloud  of  Gentian 
blue,    has    been    a    lovely 
picture.       Unfortunately, 
these    flowers     close    soon 
after  midday.     The  white 
variety  is  also  grown,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  the  type. 
Cyananthus     lobatus     has 
clothed  a  ledge  in  the  rock 
garden     with     its    purple 
flowers,  and  Cypella  Her- 
berti  is  in  profuse  bloom. 
Great    bushes    of    Desfon- 
tainea  spinosa    have   been 
covered  with  pendent  scar- 
let   and    yellow    blossoms, 
Dianthus  Emilie  Par6  has 
remained  in  bloom  through 
the  month,  and  D.  Atkin- 
son!, D.  Napoleon  III.,  and 
D.  Lady  Dixon  have  been 
very  bright.    Dierama  pul^ 
cherrima,  with  its  fairy  flower- wands,  has  been 
very  beautiful,  the  pure  white  variety  being 
one  of    the    loveliest  flowers  in    existence, 
Echium  densiflorum  has  bloomed,  and  a  large 
shrub  of  the  rare  Escallonia  pulveruleata  has 
been  freely  set  with  white    flower  -  spikes, 
Fremontia  californica,  which  has  a  way  of 
dying   suddenly   when    of    large    size,    h^s 
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produced  itsyellow  cupped  blossoms;  Fuchsia  ;  formerly  Diplacus,  and  its  crimson  variety 


iulgens  has  borne  its  long,  scarlet  flower 
clusters,  and  the  little  F.  procumbens  its 
inconspicuous  blooms,  to  be  followed  later  on 
by  large  crimson  berries. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  a  fine  hardy  plant  not 
often  met  with,  has  been  pretty,  and  the 
splendid  Qerbera  Jamesoni  has  continued  its 
display  of  large  scarlet,  Daisy-like  flowers, 
while  of  the  Gladioli  G.  Saundersi  has 
perfected  its  glowing  bloom-spikes.  The 
magenta  -  pink  Indigofera  gerardiana  has 
flowered,  but  a  far  prettier  relative  is  I. 
decora  alba,  now  bearing  its  pure  white 
bloom-panicles.  The  Mexican  Inga  pulcher- 
rima,  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  has  borne,  on  a 
south  wall,  its 
scarlet  flowers,  re- 
sembling a  short 
blossom  of  the 
Bottle-brush  (Cal- 
listemon),  and  the 
lovely  Ipomoea 
rubro  -  c«rulea  is 
beautifying  a 
warm  wall  with  its 
large,  pale  blue 
f lo we  r s  fully 
4  inches  across. 
Lathyrus  pubes- 
cens  has  produced 
numbers  of  its 
lavender-blue 
flower  -  sprays  ; 
Lavatera  assur- 
gentifolia,  some- 
times a  bush  7  feet 
in  height,  has 
borne  its  large 
white,  purple- 
blotched  flowers ; 
Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti,  in  a  Tor- 
quay garden,  has 
been  covered  with 
its  giant,  Honey- 
suckle blossoms  ; 
and  the  pretty 
Lupinus  Cruik- 
shanki  has  dis- 
played its  blue, 
white,  and  yellow 
flower  -  spikes. 
Malvastrum 
lateritium  has 
been  charming 
with  its  flesh-pink 
flowers  marked 
internally  with  a 
carmine  band,  and 
Sphaeralcea  mun- 
roana,  fqrmerly 
classed  as  a 
Malvastrum,  has 
covered  a  height 
of  fully  10  feet  of 
rocky  bank  with 
its  pale  red 
blossoms. 

The  beautiful  . 
Mandevilla  sua- 
veolens  has  borne 
its  fragrant  white 
flowers  on  wall 
and  verandah ; 
fine  plants  of 
Michauxia  cam- 
panuloides,  6  feet 
pyramids   of  white 


have  been  in  profuse  flower  ;  and  M.  cardi 
nalis,  rarely  met  with  in  the  present  day,  a 
plant  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  height. 


with  its  cherry-red  blooms,  and  the  effective 
Mutisia  decurrens  has  shown  the  splendour 
of  its  glowing  orange  flowers  from  the  back- 
ground of  dark  foliage  of  Berberidopsis 
corallina,  also  in  flower,  through  which  it 
climbs.  Pardanthus  chinensis,  Pentstemon 
cordifolius,  Philesia  buxifolia  (with  its  Lapa- 
geria-like  blossoms),  and  Primula  obconica, 
growing  in  the  open  all  the  winter,  have 
flowered,  and  Plumbago  capensis  has  ex- 
panded its  earliest  bloom-trusses. 

Romneya  Coulteri  has  been  a  magnificent 
picture  with  dozens  of  its  great  white  blos- 
soms, some  7  inches  across,  open  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  sight  of  the  garden  has  been 
Salvia  dichroa, 
from  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  a  plant 
over  8  feet  in 
height  and  5  feet 
through,  bearing 
about  300  purple- 
blue  and  white 
flower  -  spikes.  S. 
leucantha,  with  its 
plush-like  flower- 
heads,  has  also 
been  pretty.  Sola- 
nuin  jasminoides, 
entirely  covering 
the  roof  of  a  shed 
by  the  high  road 
with  a  sheet  of 
gleaming  white, 
has  been  an  en- 
trancing picture. 
Tropseolum  spe- 
ciosum  has  been 
brilliant  in  some 
gardens,  and  was 
especially  effective 
clambering 
through  a  fence 
covered  with 
Solanum  jasmi- 
noides, its  scarlet 
blossoms  contrast- 
ing delightfully 
with  the  white  of 
the  Solanum. 

S.  W.  F. 


SPBAY   or  SPIB^A  AITCHISONI. 

Shown  btj  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

on  the  1st  ult.,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


in    height,    have    been 
with  their  large  Cam- 


panula-like blossoms;   Mimulus  glutinogus, 


has  been  a  striking  sight  with  its  branchlets 
studded  with  crimson  flowers,  while  Modiola 
geranioides  has  brightened  the  rock  garden 


EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 


Seedling  Carna- 
tion Huntsman. 
Mr.  George  Armit- 
age,  The  Nursery, 
Carlton  Lane,  Guise- 
ley,  near  Leeds, 
sends  a  very  bright 
self  crimson, 
coloured  Carnation 
named  Huntsman, 
It  must  be  a  very 
effective  variety. 


KiTAIBELIA    LlNDB- 
MDTHII, 

Mr.      Gumbleton 

sends  from  his  gar^ 

den  at  Queeastown, 

Ireland,  flowers  of  a, 

pretty    pure    white 

shrubby    Malvad 

wi  th  golden  variegated  foliage,  which  arose  through 

grafting  the  plain-leaved  type  on  the  variegated  A. 

megapotamicum.     It  is  a  most  interesting  plant. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 
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AKING  A  LAWN  WITH  SEEDS 
Prepare  the  ground  now  by  deep 
digging  and  manuring,  taking  out 
all  roots  of  perennial  weeds,  and 
then  leave  it  till  the  middle  of 
September  to  settle,  but  not  later. 
Then  make  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and 
level,  and  run  the  roller  over  to  make  it  firm. 
Sow  a  good  mixture  of  grass  seeds  obtained  from 
a  good  source  very  thick.  Rake  in  and  roll,  and 
if  possible  scatter  over  the  surface  a  thin  dressing 
of  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed,  broken  up  and 
screened,  using  the  fine  material  only,  which  will 
give  splendid  results.  Under  a  covering  of  this 
kind  the  seed  escapes  the  attention  of  the  birds 
and  germinates  in  a  few  days,  and  by  next  spring 
will  have  made  a  good  lawn.  We  have  used 
moss  litter  manure  for  the  same  purpose. 

Furnishing  the  Lawn. — If  the  lawn  comes  up 
to  the  house,  which  it  generally  does,  there 
should  be  a  few  beds  of  flowers  under  the 
windows,  but  beyond  that  the  tree  planter  should 
work,  filling  in  the  background  either  as  a  blind 
or  wind-break,  leaving  vistas  through  to  view 
special  objects,  such  as  a  church  tower,  a  river, 
or  woods  in  the  distance.  Clumps  or  groves  of 
Austrian  Pine  or  Scotch  Firs  always  give  one 
an  idea  of  shelter  and  warmth, 
and  a  healthy  odour  escapes 
from  a  Pine  wood.  A  good 
walk  may  run  round  among  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  open  places 
being  left  in  suitable  positions 
for  creating  special  features. 
These  may  include  groups  of 
Roses,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
hardv  things  generally,  includ- 
ing Ferns,  alpines,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  Lily  pond,  with  Japanese 
Primroses  in  large  tufts  on  the 
banks.  A  garden  of  the  kind 
which  came  under  my  notice 
last  year  was  entered  under  a 


Pergola  coi'ered  with  Climbers 
of  various  kinds,  including 
many  Roses.  Even  without  the 
pergola,  which,  if  well  con- 
structed, becomes  expensive, 
there  may  be  arches  of  Roses 
and  poles  covered  with  Roses 
and  other  suitable  plants.  Then 
no  lawn  is  perfect  without  a  few 


SIMPLE    HINTS, 

the  Purple   Beech,    Silver   Maple,   and   various 
forms  of  Golden  and  Silver  Hollies. — E.  H. 

Some  Herbaceous  Lobelias. — Rather  more  than 
a  year  ago  I  bought  a  collection  of  these  hybrid 
Lobelias.  Some  are  very  good,  and  will  make 
nice  groups  in  the  borders.  I  always  think  those 
raisers  of  new  things  who  send  out  sets  of  a  dozen 
or  so  would  find  it  answer  their  purpose  better  to 
bring  the  dozens  down  to  half-dozens.  Many 
years  ago  when  French  nurserymen  sent  over 
here  sets  of  new  Roses  a  number  always  were 
included  that  soon  found  their  way  on  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  no  one  buys  sets  of  new  French 
Roses  now  ;  in  fact,  better  Roses  are  being  raised 
at  home.  Among  the  herbaceous  Lobelias  I  have 
the  following  half-dozen  will  be  found  useful : 
Purple  King,  Prince  of  Bedders,  Mulberry, 
Ensign,  Multiflora,  and  Princess  are  good,  and 
as  they  are  easily  propagated  they  will  soon  be 
cheap.— E.  H. 

Lilies. — Deep  and  Shallow  Planting. — There 
are  two  matters  connected  with  Lily  growing 
whose  importance  is  often  overlooked,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  which  many  failures  may  probably  be 
ascribed.  One  is  the  right  depth  of  planting,  and 
the  other  is  neglect  in  giving  due  protection  from 


LILT  THAT  MAKES  STKM-ROOTS, 
SUCH  AS  L.  ACRATCM. 


THAT    MAKES    NO    STEM 
THE  MADONNA  LILT 


good  specimen  trees  about  it,  and  some  of  these  I  spring  frost.  As  a  rough  rule  a  Lily  is  planted 
should  be  conifers.  Thegreenandglaucousvarieties  j  at  a  depth  represented  by  three  times  that  of  the 
of  the  Atlantic  Cedar  are  always  effective,  but  bulb,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  gieanteum,  which 
Abies  pungens  glauca  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  planted  barely  underground.  But  Lilies  have 
of  the  glaucous-tinted  conifers  for  lawn  planting  two  ways  of  throwing  out  roots.  Some  of  them, 
Picea  Pinsapo  (the  Spanish  Silver  Fir)  is  also  !  including  candidum  and  all  the  Martagons,  root 
excellent.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  splendid  \  only  at  the  base  of  the  bulb.  In  a  great  number 
hardy  tree  for  any  conspicuous  position.  Half-a-  ihe  bulb  makes  its  first  growth  by  the  help  of 
dozen  varieties  of  the  Lawson  Cypress,  planted  the  roots  from  its  base,  known  as  basal  roots,  but 
at  suitable  distances  apart  to  form  an  open  as  soon  as  the  stem  begins  to  rise  it  throws  out  a 
group — to  individualise,  so  to  speak,  each  variety  fresh  set. 
— but  I  may  say  do  not  plant  anything  in  lines  or 

at  measured  distances  apart.  In  discussing  this  i  Hoe  v.  Bake. — Never  use  the  rake  except  for 
matter  with  a  noted  tree-planter,  he  said  it  was  preparing  seed-beds.  The  hoe  is  a  much  better 
better  to  take  a  shovelful  of  Potatoes  or  stones,  tool.  The  rake  seals  up  the  pores  of  the  soil, 
cast  them  into  the  air,  and  plant  where  the  and  this  is  set  fast  after  the  first  shower.  The 
Potatoes  or  stones  dropped.  This  he  called  the  Dutch  hoe  leaves  the  surface  loose  and  open, 
"natural  method,"  and  any  one  in  doubt  where  |  This  checks  evaporation,  and  so  keeps  the 
to  plant  may  adopt  it  ;  at  any  rate,  in  tree  moisture  in  the  land.  A  close  sealed-up  surface 
planting  for  effect  the  planter  should  possess  an  soon  cracks,  and  the  moisture  evaporates, 
artistic  eye.     For  giving  shade  the  Tulip  Tree  is 

excellent,  and  the  Walnut  in  some  cosy  recess  Fuchsias  in  the  Summer  Garden. — Of  late  years 
will  suit  the  student  who  wants  to  read  in  peace,  Fuchsias  have  been  employed  for  bedding  or 
as  insects  are  not  so  troublesome  under  a  Walnut  planting  out,  and  they  make  grand  ornaments 
^s  under  other  trees.     To  give  oolovtr  therp  is    either  alope  or  in  groups,  and  have  been  much 


admired  in  the  parks  and  private  gardens  during 
the  last  season  or  two.  When  required  for  out- 
door decoration  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  old 
plants  from  year  to  year,  which  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  as  they  may  be  wintered  in  anj'  shed  or 
cellar  that  frost  does  not  reach,  but  as  they  are 
woody  they  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  root, 
the  proper  thing  being  to  have  the  soil  just  moist, 
and  then  the  main  stems  and  branches  will  keep 
plump  and  live. 

The  Hollyhock. — This  stately  plant  has  flowered 
admirably  this  season.  No  disease  was  apparent 
until  July,  when  the  fungus  appeared,  and  has 
"pread  rapidly  since  that  tme.  This  insidious 
disease  seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  suitable  weather, 
when  it  spreads  over  the  plants,  destroying  the 
leaves  very  rapidly.  Condy's  Fluid  applied  to  the 
affected  part  will  destroy  it.  See  that  the  young 
plants  propagated  from  eyes  or  cuttings  are  kept 
clean,  and  replant  each  when  well  rooted  in  a 
3-inch  flower-pot.  Remove  all  decaying  flowers, 
else  they  will  cause  the  seed-pods  to  decay. 
Plants  for  late  flowering  should  be  freely  watered 
and  syringed  if  the  weather  continues  hot  and  dry. 

Roman  Hyacinths  — It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  tons  of  these  are  annually 
disposed  of  in  the  markets  of 
our  large  towns  and  florists' 
shops  generally.  They  always 
give  just  what  we  need  — 
a  plentiful  supply  of  white 
flowers  at  a  season  when  Chry- 
santhemums are  going  past  and 
other  white  flowers  are  etill 
scarce.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  church  decorations  and 
wreaths  and  crosses  made 
during  the  first  two  months  in 
the  year  to  realise  what  an 
important  position  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  occupies  among  white 
flowers  at  that  season.  It  may 
truly  be  regnrcied  as  a  bene- 
factor to  florists  and  others, 
for  it  enables  them  to  supply 
white  bloom  in  the  dead  of 
winter  at  much  lower  prices 
than  they  could  otherwise  do, 
thus  inducing  many  to  buy 
flowers  who  could  or  would  not 
purchase  more  costly  things. 
Frequently  in  February  I  have 
known  a  fair-sized  bunch  of  Roman  Hyacinths  to  be 
sold  for  twopence,  and  not  so  many  years  ago  the 
same  amount  of  white  bloom  would  have  cost,  more 
than  six  times  that  amount.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
imported  flowers  that  bring  down  prices  to  such 
a  low  point,  and  the  home  grower  has  no  chance  of 
profitable  returns  unless  he  forestalls  the  season 
of  imported  bloom.  In  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  white  bloom, 
and,  as  this  now  lasts  quite  a  month  longer  than 
formerly,  the  need  for  other  things  is  but  little 
felt  until  the  new  year  is  well  in.  From  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  February  flowers 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce  in  the  London  markets,  and 
during  that  period  Roman  Hyacinths  make  fair 
prices,  especially  if  the  weather  is  not  very  favour- 
able when  they  are  grown  largely  in  the  open  for 
export  to  this  country.  For  an  early  supply  of 
bloom  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  bulbs  potted  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  if  a  succession 
of  flowers  is  desired  through  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  more  bulbs  u.ust  be  potted  at  intervals 
of  a  fortnight  up  to  October.  Half-a-dozen  bulbs 
may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot,  but  where  any 
quantity  of  bloom  is  desired  boxes  are  best,  this 
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being  the  method  generally  adopted  in  market 
gardens.  The  boxes  when  filled  are  placed  in  the 
open  air  and  covered  with  several  inches  of  ashes 
or  cocoa  fibre,  being  put  into  warmth  in  batches 
as  required.  Sometimes  bottom-heat  is  employed, 
but  in  a  general  way  it  is  found  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  made  without  it.  If  the  house  be 
well  provided  with  piping,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
thoroughly  warm  the  soil  through.  For  Roman 
Hyacinths  I  like  the  compost  rather  lighter  than 
what  is  in  favour  for  Hyacinths  generally.  As 
they  have  to  be  brought  along  at  the  dullest 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  of  importance  that  root- 
action  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
With  a  liberal  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  river 
sand,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  the  roots 
becoming  torpid,  and  water  may  be  more  freely 
applied  without  fear  of  bringing  the  compost  into 
a  close  condition.  Plenty  of  moisture  must  be 
given  when  the  flower-spikes  are  pushing  up,  but 
in  the  depth  of  winter  heavy  waterings  should  be 
avoided. — C. 

Some  Wall  Shnibs. — Very  pretty  now  is  a 
12-foot  wall  covered  with  several  varieties  of 
Ceanothus  permitted  to  grow  rather  loosely  from 
the  walls.  Berberis  stenophylla  is  a  splendid 
wall  plant.  Escallonia  macrantha,  Garrya 
elliptica,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  and 
Forsythia  suspensa  are  all  good  and  reliable,  and 
may  be  planted  where  the  wall  must  always  be 
in  condition.  Prepare  the  border  and  add  some 
fresh  compost  before  planting. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Layering  has  been 
completed  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  become  sufficiently  rooted  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  parent  plants,  and  should  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  well  prepared  previously  by  trenching 
it,  adding  some  rich  manure,  and  if  the  ground 
has  grown  Carnations  previously  it  should  have 
an  addition  of  good  loam  added  to  it.  Place  a 
layer  of  manure  about  6  inches  under  the  surface, 
and  over  the  manure  a  layer  of  virgin  loam  ;  it 
must  be  free  from  wireworms,  for  this  voracious 
pest  will  soon  destroy  the  finest  specimens.  We 
have  planted  out  the  principal  lot  of  seedlings 
which  have  been  produced  from  seed  sown  the 
first  week  in  April.  They  are  growing  very  freely, 
but  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  attention  as 
regards  watering.  A  considerable  number  have 
not  yet  been  planted  out,  but  they  have  twice 
been  planted  in  boxes,  and  are  now  stronger  than 
those  put  out  two  months  ago.  We  are  now  pre- 
paring ground  for  them,  and  they  will  be  planted 
out  probably  before  this  is  in  print.  The  plants 
have  been  checked  in  their  growth  this  year  by 
thrips,  the  Carnation  maggot,  and  green  fly.  All 
these  depredators  have  had  to  be  disposed  of 
one  after  the  other,  but  the  plants  were  muoh 
crippled,  and  have  now  only  started  into  good 
growth.  We  like  to  see  good  strong  specimens, 
so  that  the  layers  may  be  abundant  the  year 
following.  We  have  layered  seedling  plants  this 
year  with  as  many  as  sixty  strong  layers  upon 
them,  which  gives  one  a  good  start  for  next 
season.  Weakly  plants  will  sometimes  give  less 
than  a  dozen  layers. 

Two  Sure-bearing  Plums. — This  is  a  season  to 
test  the  bearing  qualities  of  fruit  trees,  and  those 
trees  which  bore  well  last  year,  and,  in  fact,  bear 
well  every  year,  are  worth  planting  in  duplicate. 
These  are  Victoria  and  Gisbournes.  The 
Victoria  is  a  well-known  red  Plum,  but  Gis- 
bournes is  a  yellow  Plum,  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  but  for  jim  making  and  as  a  cooking 
Plum  it  is  unequalled. 

Gage  Plums. — Some  of  the  Gage  Plums  fail  in 
some  districts  and  are  very  disappointing.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  some  eighteen 
years  ago  planted  a  lot  of  the  old  Green  Gages, 
and  after  failing  year  after  year,  acting  on 
advice,  has  decided  to  remove  the  trees  of  the 


old  variety  and  plant  the  early  and  late  trans- 
parent Gages  and  OuUin's  Golden  Gage.  A  few 
of  the  old  trees  will  be  regrafted  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  for  the  most  part,  as  Plums  soon  come 
into  bearing,  young  trees  will  be  planted. 

Nigella  Mixs  Jekyll. — This  is  a  lovely  flower, 
deeper  than  the  type  and  of  larger  size.     It  is  an 


NIGELLA 


MISS 


JEKYLL 


(Reduced.) 


easily  grown  annual,  and  seed  may  be  sown  both 
in  autumn  and  spring.  Its  pretty  flowers  veiled 
in  bracts  are  useful  for  cutting. 


GARDENING    OF    THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS  varietiea  are  about 
tbe  showiest  of  shrubs  id  full  bloom  at 
the  present  time,  so  every  encouraKement 
should  be  given  them  to  develop  their  great 
heads  of  blooms  perfectly,  and  to  keep  them 
in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible  until  as  late  in  the  season 
as  the  weather  permits.  With  this  end  in  view,  see  they  do 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  alternating 
clear  water  soakings  with  diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure, 
or  instead,  a  weekly  sprinkling  of  a  good  artificial  manure. 
I  have  no  experience  in  applying  "nostrums"  to  the 
plants  with  the  intention  of  producing  the  desired  blue 
lint  to  the  blooms,  and  have  no  faith  in  them.  Most  of 
ours  are  a  beautiful  blue  shade  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size  and  age.  Those  occupying  sunny  positions  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  thorough  syringing  in  the  evening 
after  a  hot  day  ;  it  freshens  the  flower  heads  wonderfully. 
Under  these  conditions  the  heads  of  bloom  are  very 
enduring  and  lasting,  so  that  there  will  be  but  few  faded 
blooms  to  pick  off  until  frost  nips  both  bloom  and  foliage. 

Fuchsias.— Riccartoni,  gracilis,  globosa,  and  such  are 
also  bright  with  bloom,  and  need  little  attention 
further  than  to  apply  copious  waterings  when  necessary. 
If  neglected,  the  blooming  season  will  be  materially 
curtailed. 

Hypericdm  moserianum  is  another  beautiful  August- 
flowering  shrub,  and  associates  well  with  both  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  providing  that  it  is  not 
too  wet,  cold,  and  heavy, 

Olearia  Haasti  is  another  desirable  shrub  now  in  full 
bloom,  pel  haps  not  quite  so  showy  as  the  foregoing,  but  is 
nevertheless  very  effective  in  groups  and  specimens,  skirt- 
ing a  wood  or  fringing  the  shrubberies.  It  has  also  the 
additional  merit  of  being  evergreen. 

Leycestkria  FORMOSA  is  very  interesting  and  pretty,  with 
its  chains  of  pendant  reddish  purple  bracts,  from  the  folds 
of  which  tiny  white  flowers  appear  ;  following  these  closely, 
and  nestling  under  the  outspreading  bracts,  are  oval- 
shaped  berries  in  the  various  stages  of  colouring.  The 
Leycesteria  is  quaint,  distinct,  and  easily  grown,  all  its 


requirements  being  a  rich,  fairly  light  soil,  and  cutting 
down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base  every  spring. 

Ceanothus  azureus  is  another  shrub  which  flowers 
freely  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  when 
trained  to  a  wall  or  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  I  have 
selected  the  above  half-a-dozen  types  of  shrubs  as  suitable 
for  planting  in  association  with  each  other  in  various  ways 
and  combinations,  for  all  are  free  bloomers,  flower  about 
the  same  time,  and  continue  in  beauty  over  a  very  long 
season,  each  distinct  in  both  leaf  and  flower,  and  each  will 
need  sheltered  positions  in  cold,  bleak  districts.  To 
ensure  luxuriant  growth  and  satisfactory  bloom  they 
require  well-enriched  soil,  of  a  free  nature,  in  warm  and 
fairly  sunny  situations.  For  variety,  distinctness,  and 
effect  they  will  prove  both  interesting  and  attractive 
throughout  August  and  September,  and  some  of  them 
even  later,  and  at  a  season  when  good-flowering  shrubs 
are  not  over-plentiful.  I  draw  attention  to  them  now  so 
that  sites  may  be  cleared — if  need  be— and  prepared  for 
them  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

The  Qardens,  Tan-y-bivlch,  North  Wales.    J.  ROBERTS. 
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Pelargoniums.— Prune  back  the  show  and  regal  varieties 
to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  current  year's  growth. 
Stand  in  a  frame  and  begin  syringing  in  about  a  week  to 
induce  them  to  break.  When  new  shoots  begin  to  push, 
shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  trim  the  roots,  and  repot  into  a 
size  or  two  smaller  pot.  Use  a  compost  of  three-parts 
fibrous  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  adding  a  little  dried 
cow  manure  and  plenty  of  silver  sand.  Keep  rather  closer 
for  a  few  days,  syringing  as  before. 

Zonal  Varieties.— The  most  forward  plants  on  which 
the  buds  are  expanding  may  be  transferred  to  a  house 
where  they  will  get  as  much  li&ht  as  possible  and  plenty 
of  air.  The  main  batch  must  be  transferred  to  a  frame 
as  heavy  showers  of  rain  are  often  experienced  this  month. 
Keep  the  lights  near  at  hand  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
put  on  during  bad  weather.  Do  not  stop  the  points  of  the 
shoots  any  more,  but  the  buds  may  be  removed  till  the 
end  of  the  month.     Give  manure  water  twice  a  week. 

Roses.— These  can  be  repotted  or  top  -  dressed  as 
required.  The  plants  repotted  not  being  so  satisfactory 
for  early  forcing,  a  portion  only  should  be  repotted  each 
year.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  condiiion,  remove  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  possible  without  injuring  the  roots,  potting 
into  a  slightly  larger  size.  When  the  soil  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion, shake  U  all  off  the  roots,  prune  them  if  necessary, 
and  repot  into  a  smaller  size  pot.  Use  a  compost  of  four 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed  manure,  coarse  silver  sand,  a  little  bone-meal, 
and  soot.  For  top-dressing  add  more  manure  to  the  com- 
post in  proportion.  Prick  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
a  label,  removing  the  loose  soil.  See  that  the  drainage  is 
in  good  condition.  Any  weakly  or  sickly  plants  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  or  thrown  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  Place  a  small  label  or  peg  in  the  newly-potted 
plants  for  a  guide  later  on  when  selecting  plants  for  early 
forcing. 

Outside  Plants.-  September  is  with  us,  and  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  potting  up  of  the 
Bouvardias,  Solanum  Capsicastrum,  and  Richardias 
planted  outside.  A  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  lifting 
chop  round  the  plants  with  a  spade,  severing  the  roots 
from  the  plains  for  which  there  will  be  no  room  in  the 
pots.  This  will  prevent  the  plants  feeling  the  moving  so 
much.  The  day  before  lifting  give  the  plants  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  In  transferring  to  the  pots  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  balls  of  soil. 

General  REMARKS.—fienty  of  cuttings  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Fuchsias  cut  back  for  the  purpose  as  advised  in 
a  previous  calendar.  A  hot-bed  is  the  best  place  to  root 
them,  but  if  this  is  not  available  place  them  in  a  close 
propagating  frame,  preferably  with  bottom-heat.  Use 
5-iuch  puts  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  insert  fairly 
thickly  in  light,  sandy  soil.  The  early  batch  of  Mignonette 
is  ready  for  thinning  if  sown  in  the  flowering  pots. 
Spread  the  work  over  a  week  or  two  rather  than  thin  all 
at  once.  Prick  off  it  sown  in  a  seed-pan.  Pot  up  another 
batch  of  Freesias.  Give  the  early  Salvia  splendens  in  the 
house  plenty  of  room  and  all  the  sunlight  possible  to 
develop  the  bracts. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 

ORCHIDS. 

MiLTONiA  VEXlLLAiiA. —Plants  of  these  well-known 
Orchids  having  commenced  to  grow  should  be  examined  to 
see  if  any  of  them  require  repotting.  Those  plants  that 
are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  health,  and  are 
in  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  and  the  compost  is  in  good  con- 
dition, need  not  be  disturbed  now,  the  early  months  of 
the  new  year  being  preferable  for  the  operation.  In  most 
collections  some  plants  will  have  deteriorated,  either 
through  over-flowering  or  from  various  other  causes.  Such 
plants  will  require  Immediate  attention.  Turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots,  and  pick  out  all  the  old  compost.  Cut 
off  all  dead  roots,  and  it  is  advisable  to  look  carefully 
around  the  baae  of  each  plant  for  wood-lice,  as  frequently 
numbers  are  to  be  fuund  concealed  among  the  short  dead 
roots  which  were  left  on  the  plants  last  season.  As  a  rule, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  prefers  plenty  of  surface  room  for  the 
roots  to  ramble  in,  but  such  delicate  plants  should  be 
placed  in  small  pots,  and  these  should  be  filled  with  clean 
crocks  to  about  three-quarters  of  their  depth,  over  which 
place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss. 

The  compost  should  consist  of  three  •  quarters  of 
sphagnum  moss,  one  quarter  fibrous  peat,  a  little  leaf -soil 
and  silver  sand,  also  a  small  quantity  of  small  broken 
crocks  well  mixed  together.  After  repotting,  and  for 
several  months  to  come,  water  should  be  given  sparingly. 
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Merely  sprinkle  the  compost  around  the  edge  of  the  pot 
with  a  floe  rose  wateciog-can  to  induce  the  sphagnum  to 
grow  and  new  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  fresh  compost. 

With  proper  care  and  attention  these  sickly  plants  will 
by  next  spring  require  repotting  Into  pots  at  least 
two  sizes  larger.  Choose  a  shady  position  in  the  cool  house 
for  them,  as  the  leaves  soon  shrivel  and  change  colour  if 
too  much  exposed  to  the  light.  The  plants  that  are 
healthy  may  have  a  little  of  their  old  surface  moss 
removed  and  fresh  sphagnum  put  on,  this  being  done 
principally  as  a  guide  for  watering  until  the  time  comes 
for  repotting  them.  The  summer-flowerlDg  varieties,  as 
M.  V.  rubella  and  M.  v.  superba,  will  not  require  attention 
until  the  middle  of  next  month.  M.  v.  Leopoldii  is  now 
flowering,  and  is  worth  adding  to  any  collection.  M. 
Endresii  and  the  beautiful  hybrid  M.  bleuana  and  its 
variety  nobilior  are  now  in  full  growth.  These  should  be 
in  the  intermediate  house,  and  where  they  can  obtain 
plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  M.  vexillaria  and  its 
varieties  will  be  quite  at  home  in  the  coolest  house  for  the 
present,  but  when  the  nights  are  becoming  oold  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  intermediate  house.  Such 
Orchids  as  the 

SOBRALIAS  are  not  generally  cultivated,  but  at  Burford, 
where  a  number  of  species  and  hybrids  are  grown,  they 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  attractions  for  several 
weeks  past ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  have  been  in  bloom  for 
at  least  three  or  four  months.  All  of  the  Sobrallas  are 
strong-rooting  plants,  and  require  plenty  of  pot  room. 
Those  which  have  become  pot-bound  should  be  repotted, 
or  specimens  that  have  grown  to  an  inconveniently  large 
size  may  be  divided  at  this  season.  Well  drain  the  pot, 
and  use  a  compost  consisting  of  rough,  flbry  peat  and 
sandy  yellow  loam  In  about  equal  parts,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  small  broken  crocks.  Mix 
the  soil  well  together,  and  pot  rather  firmly,  but  not  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  perforating  freely 
through  the  compost.  Keep  the  soil  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  water,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
required  during  the  growing  season.  After  repotting 
water  the  plants  with  care  and  place  them  in  a  light 
position  in  the  intermediate  house.  Large,  well-rooted 
specimens  that  do  not  need  repotting  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  and  by  syringing  well  up 
under  the  foliage  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  warm 
weather  they  may  easily  be  kept  free  from  insect  pests, 
which,  if  not  eradicated,  will  quickly  disfigure  the  leaves. 
As  the  plants  become  re-established  and  the  new  shoots 
are  about  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  length,  cut  this  years 
flowering  growths  down  to  the  roots,  and  tie  out  the  new 
growths  so  that  light  and  air  may  pass  freely  between 
them. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Frknch  Beans.— We  are  now  approaching  a  period  when 
delicacies  in  the  form  of  appetising  vegetables  will  be 
scarce.  Green  Peas  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will 
finish  their  season.  Fortunately,  however,  French  Beans 
form  an  excellent  substitute,  and  in  the  majority  of  places 
various  methods  are  adopted  to  grow  them  after  the  out- 
side crop  is  finished,  and  some  of  these  should  immediately 
be  put  into  practice.  Very  fair  supplies  can  be  obtained 
from  French  Beans  planted  in  9-inch  pots  and  grown  in 
heated  pits.  Better  supplies,  however,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  may  be  forthcoming  if  a  Cucumber 
or  Melon  house,  where  the  crops  are  now  over,  is  prepared 
for  French  Beans.  The  climbing  varieties  are  decidedly 
the  best,  and  the  soil  that  has  grown  the  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bers, with  a  little  artificial  manure,  constitutes  a  first-rate 
soil  in  which  to  grow  them.  Make  sure  first  that  the  roof 
and  all  wood-work  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  surface 
of  the  bed  removed  to  ascertain  that  no  vermin  is  present 
in  order  that  future  trouble  with  insect  pests  may  be 
avoided.  During  the  spring  months  climbing  French 
Beans  are  much  aided  by  a  gentle  warmth  at  their  roots, 
and  if  the  structure  they  grow  in  is  provided  with  bottom- 
heat  so  much  the  better.  Watering  will  require  careful 
attention,  but  if  the  plants  have  become  a  good  size  before 
the  days  are  very  short  a  long  and  prolific  season  will  be 
the  result.  Besides  training  the  climbing  Beans  up  strings, 
as  recommended  in  the  calendar  for  February  11,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  had  very  good  results  from  growing 
them  in  lU-inch  pots  and  supporting  them  with  some 
ordinary  Pea  stakes  about  2i  feet  high.  If  three-twig 
pieces  of  stake  are  thrust  into  the  soil  of  each  pot  and 
tied  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  string,  a  good  conical  trellis 
is  immediately  formed  to  which  the  runners  will  cling. 

Cabbage.— Plots  of  ground— one  portion  on  a  sheltered 
border  for  earliest  supplies,  and  another  on  a  well-exposed 
yet  sheltered  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  for  second 
supplies— should  now  be  made  ready  for  growing  the 
Cabbages  that  are  to  be  cut  next  spring.  Cabbages  are 
sometimes  grown  on  ground  that  has  just  been  cleared  of 
the  Onion  crop,  but  better  ones  can  be  grown  on  ground 
properly  prepared  for  them  at  this  time.  The  Onion  being 
a  gross  feeder,  it  happens  that  very  little  food  is  left  in 
the  soil  where  Onions  have  been  grown  for  any  succeeding 
crop.  Cabbages,  like  Lettuces,  if  not  grown  quickly  when 
their  season  of  growth  arrives,  are  apt  to  be  tough  and 
stringy,  and  consequently  lacking  the  crisp  and  juicy 
hearts  which  are  expected.  Let  a  piece  of  ground  where 
Potatoes  have  been  grown,  and  that  was  well  limed  last 
spring,  be  forked  over,  so  that  no  Potatoes  are  left  in  the 
ground.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  all  over  the  plots  of 
ground  where  the  Cabbages  are  to  be  planted,  and  stirred 
in  with  the  digging-fork  just  before  planting,  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  their  future  welt-being,  as  this  acts  as  a  manure 
and  helps  to  keep  slugs  at  bay. 

PkaS.— Where  young  Broccolis,  autumn  Cauliflowers, 
Btusseli  Sprouts,  &c.,  are  growing  between  the  rows  of 


Peas,  the  latter  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Pea  crop 
is  «ver,  in  order  that  all  the  Brassicas  may  have  full 
advantage  of  all  available  light  and  air.  Let  the  old  Pea 
haulm  be  cleared  away  to  the  rubbish  heap  to  be  burned, 
in  case  any  mildew  may  be  about.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gnrdenj^-,  St.  Mari/'.s  Isle,  Kirkcvdbn'ght. 
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Late  Vines.— So  far  this  season  has  been  greatly  in 
favour  of  late  Grapes  being  well  finished.  Very  little  flre- 
heathas  been  needed  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  houses  from  becoming  too  hot,  con- 
sequently the  Grapes  are  showing  a  tendency  to  become 
ripe  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  Great  care  will  be 
needed  in  ventilating  and  heating  the  house  till  the  Grapes 
are  cut.  The  pipes  must  not  be  heated  to  excess,  neither 
must  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  too  rapidly  before 
increasing  the  ventilation,  or  the  berries  will  not  remain 
long  In  a  plump  condition  after  they  are  ripe.  Less 
moisture  will  be  needed  now,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  on  no  account  must  the  border  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  as  this  will  cause  the  berries 
to  shrivel.    Pinch  out  all  laterals  as  they  appear. 

Gathering  and  Protecting  Fruit.— In  this  month 
much  attention  must  be  devoted  to  gathering  and  pro- 
tecting all  kinds  of  fruit.  With  most  crops  below  the 
average  more  stringent  measures  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  the  hordes  of  insects  and 
birds  which  abound  at  this  season.  Unfortunately,  cold 
winds  and  late  spring  frosts  have  no  effect  on  these  pests, 
so  that  with  less  fruit  for  them  to  attack  the  amount  of 
damage  will  appear  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
usual.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  especially  must  be  well 
protected.  Fish-netting  hung  over  the  trees  will  keep  off 
birds.  Earwigs  may  be  caught  in  dry  Bean-stalks  placed 
about  the  trees.  These  should  be  examined  every  morn- 
ing, blowing  the  insects  into  a  bottle  half-filled  with  water. 
Wasps  and  flies  may  be  attracted  into  jars  half-filled  with 
sugary  water  and  vinegar.  The  nests  of  wasps  must  be 
looked  for  and  destroyed.  Before  fruit  gathering  becomes 
general  the  fruit-room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Ltmewash  the  walls,  and  remove  old  straw  or  anything  that 
may  create  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  which  in  time 
would  be  imparted  into  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Gathering 
should  be  done  carefully  and  methodically.  The  best 
fruits  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  on  trays  and  taken 
to  the  fruit-room  without  delay.  Bruised  fruits  should  on 
no  account  be  placed  with  sound  ones,  but  should  be  laid 
aside  for  immediate  use.  In  dull  or  wet  weather  Peaches 
should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  placed 
in  a  warm  house,  which  will  improve  the  flavour.  Peaches 
that  are  needed  for  preserving  should  be  gathered  before 
they  are  quite  ripe  and  placed  in  a  cool  room.  Over-ripe 
fruits  are  quite  unsuitable  for  preserving  purposes. 

E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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LATE-PLANTED    VEGETABLES. 

[hi  reply  to  "  W.  J.    H'."] 

IT  frequently  happens  that  planting  is 
delayed  owing  to  various  causes  ;  for 
instance,  during  a  long  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather  the  planting  may  have  been 
delayed,  but,  done  at  once,  the  warm, 
moist  earth  forces  growth  and  the  plant 
soon  makes  headway.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  always  the  largest  plants  that 
stand  a  severe  winter,  as  frequently  we  plant 
Brussels  Sprouts  late  for  the  latest  supply,  and 
these  plants  are  less  injured  than  larger  ones. 
Brussels  Sprouts  if  strong  will  give  a  good 
return  ;  the  Sprouts  will  be  small  but  good,  and 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  the  plants  could  go  much 
closer.  Again,  take  other  Brassicas,  such  as 
Rales  or  Cabbage  of  the  Savoy  type  ;  both  these 
make  rapid  growth  if  in  rich  soil  and  with 
ample  moisture.  When  required,  these  late- 
planted  seedlings  will  give  a  good  return.  We 
are  asked  what  may  be  planted,  and,  as  our 
correspondent  lives  in  a  favoured  spot  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, even  now  French  Beans  may  be  sown 
on  a  sheltered  border,  using  a  variety  that 
matures  quickly,  such  as  Syon  House  Improved, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  Mohawk.  Any  of  these  will 
supply  pods  within  six  weeks,  and  are  easily  given 
shelter  on  cold  nights.  Treated  thus,  good  pro- 
duce may  be  had  until  the  end  of  October.  In  a 
kitchen  garden  much  may  be  done  by  manage 
ment  or  a  little  care ;  for  instance.  Cabbage 
planted  now  should  give  a  good  return  in  the 
autumn.  There  will  be  no  diflBoulty  whatever 
now  in  Beouring  a  full  supply  of  Coleworts  and 
Cabbage  The  Rosette  for  early  winter,  and  the 
Hardy  Green  for  use  after  the  new  year.     These 


may  be  planted  in  quantity  in  rich  land.  The 
first-named  will  be  ready  by  October,  and  few 
green  vegetables  are  more  delicious.  Owing  to 
their  quick  growth  they  are  equal  to  the  early 
spring  Cabbage.  They  require  very  little  room — 
15  inches  each  way,  or  even  less.  There  are 
other  excellent  little  Cabbages,  such  as  Little 
Gem,  that  will  keep  good  well  into  the  spring. 
These  now  may  be  more  difficult  to  secure,  but 
this  is  just  the  season  for  the  Colewort.  Spinach 
should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  supply  from 
October  to  May.  In  your  locality  this  should  do 
well,  and  Spinach,  apart  from  its  value  as  a 
green  vegetable,  is  so  distinct  from  the  Brassicas 
that  it  should  be  largely  planted  in  all  gardens. 
It  has  good  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be 
eaten  where  other  vegetables  are  forbidden. 
Sown  now  on  well-dug  land,  using  soot  and  lime 
freely,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  months. 
The  best  variety  is  The  Victoria  or  The  Carter. 
Both  are  round-leaved  varieties.  Leeks  planted 
now  will  be  most  useful  for  use  after  Christmas, 
and,  though  not  large,  they  will  be  good.  They 
need  not  occupy  so  much  space.  We  plant  for 
late  use  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  half  that 
distance  between  the  plants.  Of  course,  it  is  too 
late  to  sow,  but  plants  are  procurable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  winter  Onions  of  the 
White  Spanish  or  Tripoli  type.  The  young 
plants  may  be  used  in  a  green  state,  and  the 
main  crop  is  invaluable  for  spring  supplies.  Sow 
thinly  and  in  an  open  position.  Salads  should 
find  a  place  in  all  gardens  as  adjuncts  to  the 
vegetable  supply.  Though  now  fully  late  to 
sow  Endive,  small  plants  winter  well  of  the 
Round-leaved  Batavian  and  Green  Curled  varie- 
ties. Sown  thinly  in  rows  and  then  thinned,  the 
plants  will  not  be  at  all  poor  if  the  land  is  good. 
Lettuce  sown  now  will  soon  make  good  material 
for  the  salad  bowl.  Sow  a  quick-hearting  variety, 
such  as  Golden  Queen,  for  use  in  September,  and 
the  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  for  winter.  If 
a  Cos  variety  is  liked,  sow  Hicks'  Hardy  or  Bath 
or  Brown  Cos  ;  the  first-named  for  early  autumn 
use,  the  latter  for  winter  and  spring.  Celery 
may  be  planted  any  time  this  month  if  you  can 
secure  good  seedlings,  and,  though  the  plants 
will  not  be  large,  they  will  be  sweet  and  useful, 
and  keep  good  well  into  the  spring.  The  plants 
will  do  well  if  given  ample  moisture  at  the  start. 

We  now  come  to  roots,  and  these  will  not  be 
numerous,  as  the  majority  require  time  to  per- 
fect growth.  You  may  yet  secure  small  Beetroot 
if  such  sorts  as  the  Crimson  Ball  or  Globe  type 
are  sown  on  an  open  border  in  good  soil.  Carrots 
of  the  Short  Horn  section.  Early  Nantes,  or 
Scarlet  Horn  sown  now  will  give  good  roots  for 
use  all  through  the  winter.  These  are  quite 
hardy,  and  if  sown  in  light  land,  well  dressed 
with  soot  and  lime,  will  be  good  till  May,  and 
may  be  drawn  as  required  for  use.  Turnips  sown 
now  will  give  a  winter  supply,  and  such  sorts  as 
Red  Globe  or  Golden  Ball  will  be  found  useful. 
The  last  is  a  very  hardy  root,  and  will  keep  sound 
until  the  spring.  In  addition,  late-sown  Turnips 
give  a  good  supply  of  green  tops,  which  many 
like  early  in  the  spring  months.  Red  Globe  is 
one  of  the  best  for  autumn  and  midwinter 
supplies.  Sown  thinly  and  thinned  early  the 
roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October.  The  above 
are  the  most  important  winter  and  spring  vege- 
tables. 

FRENCH  BEANS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  choice  vegetables 
are  getting  scarce,  and  those  who  like  French 
Beans  to  be  served  as  long  as  possible  can  secure 
a  much  later  supply  by  sowing  in  August.  lu 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  with  a  rich 
root-run  and  protection  in  the  shape  of  canvas  or 
tiffany  when  the  nights  are  frosty,  the  supply 
may  be  had  for  a  considerable  time.  In  our  own 
case  we  adopt  two  courses.  A  good  sowing  is 
made  on  a  sheltered  border,  and  another  one 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  in  frames.  The 
plants  in   the    frames   are  grown  as    hardy  as 
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possible,  the  Bashes  not  being  used  till  the 
weather  is  cold.  This  done  the  plants  are 
sturdy,  set  freely,  and  give  a  supply  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Few  vegetables  make  a  quicker 
growth  than  the  French  Bean  if  the  soil  is  warm 
and  favourable  to  germination,  but  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  with  short  days  and  little  sun- 
heat,  even  when  grown  in  heat  under  glass,  the 
return  is  not  great ;  indeed,  there  are  many 
failures,  but  earlier,  if  a  strong  plant  is  secured 
and  the  crop  set,  the  pods  will  swell  if  a  little 
attention  is  given  in  the  shape  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Many  are  unable  to  spare  glass  at  the 
season  named,  so  many  things  requiring  shelter, 
and  here  a  few  dishes  may  be  had  by  sowing  on  a 
sheltered  border  much  in  the  same  way  that  an 
early  crop  would  be  sown  in  the  spring,  but  I 
should  add  that  even  in  the  south  and  west  there 
should  be  no  delay,  as  the  plants  should  be  strong 
and  set  freely  before  frosts  occur.  In  the  early 
autumn  it  often  happens  that  we  get  a  frost,  and 
no  more  for  weeks  after.  Here  the  plant  will  be 
valuable  if  the  crop  is  covered  at  night  with 
canvas  or  sheeting  of  any  kind,  and  on  a  narrow 
border  this  is  soon  done.  We  place  wire  on 
short  posts,  and  covering  is  soon  done,  but  this 
should  be  removed  early  in  the  day. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  I  would 
advise  frame  culture,  though  near  the  coast  I 
have  gathered  French  Beans  from  a  warm  border 
in  November.  So  much  depends  upon  the  soil 
and  situation.  In  a  heavy  elay  or  wet  soil  this 
system  would  not  be  advisable.  If  the  plants 
can  be  sown  any  time  in  August  and  a  little 
warmth  given  in  the  shape  of  hot-water  pipes 
later  on,  frame  culture  is  most  profitable,  pro- 
vided the  sepds  are  sown  sufiBciently  early  to  get 
a  good  set  before  the  dark  days  set  in. 

The  usual  time  for  plants  to  mature  pods  is 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  sowing.  To  sow  in 
September  or  October  would  end  in  failure.  I 
am  aware  many  grow  plants  in  hot  houses  in 
November  and  December,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  really  good  crop  at  that  date.  The  plants 
grow  freely,  but  the  flowers  drop,  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  good  set  at  the  time  named. 

Our  best  late  Bean  grown  in  frames  for 
December  supply  was  Early  Gem,  a  seedling 
from  the  well-known  Syon  House  and  Mohawk, 
or  Six  Weeks  is  also  excellent.  It  is  a  quick 
grower,  a  larger  pod  than  Syon  House,  and  most 
productive.  This  was  sowq  late  in  August,  and 
grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  Veitch's  Eirly 
Favourite  is  also  a  splendid  Bean  for  this  work  ; 
indeed,  any  early  sort  is  suitable  if  dwarf  and 
productive.  When  grown  in  the  open,  I  mean 
on  a  sheltered  border,  there  should  be  ample 
room  between  the  rows,  and  in  the  row  there 
must  be  no  crowding  of  plants,  as  at  the  season 
named  air  must  at  all  times  circulate  freely. 
This  also  applies  to  the  frame  culture. 

G.  Wythes. 
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Sbttlbd  Land  Acts  (Tenant  for  Life).  — 
Settled  land  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  tenant 
for  life.  Ordinary  leases  may  be  granted  for  a, 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  building  leases  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  mining  leases  sixty  years.  A 
tenant  for  life  when  exercising  his  powers  is  in 
the  position  of  a  trustee  for  all  parties  entitled 
under  the  settlement,  and  must  have  due  regard 
to  their  interests.  He  must  sell  at  the  best  price 
and  lease  at  the  best  rent  that  can  reasonably  be 
obtained.  Every  lease  must  take  effect  in  posses- 
sion not  later  than  twelve  months  after  its  date. 
Except  in  the  case  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years, 
a  tenant  for  life  cannot  exercise  his  powers  unless 
there  are  trustees  of  the  settlement  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Settled  Land  Acts.  Trustees 
having  a  power  of  sale  are  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Acts.  If  there  are  no  trustees 
the  Court  will  appoint  trustees  on  the  application 


of  the  tenant  for  life.  The  expense  of  such  an 
application  is  usually  small.  Before  the  tenant 
for  life  can  exercise  his  powers  he  must  give 
notice  to  the  trustees  of  his  intention  to  do  so, 
but  the  notice  may  be  of  a  general  character. 
The  principal  mansion-house  and  the  lands  usually 
occupied  therewith  cannot  be  sold  or  leased  by 
the  tenaat  for  life  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  or  an  order  of  the  Court,  but  this  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  where  the  principal  mansion- 
house  is  usually  occupied  as  a  farm-house  or 
where  the  site  of  the  house  and  the  lands  usually 
occupied  therewith  do  not  together  exceed  twenty- 
five  acres.  The  property  of  an  infant  may  be 
sold  or  leased  under  the  provisions  of  the  Settled 
Land  Acts  by  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or 
by  some  person  appointed  by  the  Court  to  exer- 
cise on  behalf  of  the  infant  the  powers  of  a  tenant 
for  life. 

Fire  [L.  C,  Brighton). — If  a  fire  commences 
on  A's  property,  and  B's  property  is  injured  in 
consequence  of  it,  B  cannot  recover  damages 
against  A  if  the  fire  was  accidental.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fire  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  A  or 
his  servants,  B  may  recover.  Railway  companies 
are  not  responsible  for  fires  caused  by  sparks 
from  their  engines  if  they  have  taken  every  pre- 
caution known  to  science  to  prevent  injury. 
They  are  only  liable  if  guilty  of  negligence. 
Where,  however,  a  locomotive  or  traction  engine 
is  used  on  a  highway,  the  person  using  it  is  liable 
for  any  fires  occasiooed,  as  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment regulating  the  use  of  such  engines  expressly 
reserve  the  right  of  action  for  any  injury  they 
may  cause. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aaa\rers,—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist' 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  -may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  *'  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  bus-i- 
ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Pcblisher.  The  lutme  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  qtiestions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  tka.t  there  can  be  n»  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headei  **Lefai  Points." 

Inside  v.  Ootsidb  Vine  Bordeks  (G.W.  B.). 
By  all  means  plant  your  Vines  inside,  especially 
if  you  are  planting  Muscats,  as  by  so  doing  you 
will  have  full  command  of  the  roots,  prevent 
shanking,  and  be  able  ti3  feed  better.  There 
are  also  several  other  advantages.  Vines 
inside  are  more  trouble  to  water,  more  being 
required. 

Hardy  Border  Chrxsanthemums  (Veld). — 
Both  Horace  Martin  ami  Ryeoroft  Glory  are 
unduly  tall  if  the  plants  have  attained  a  height 
of  nearly  5  feet.  From  what  you  say  we  think 
you  must  have  planted  them  in  a  very  rich  soil. 
Rich  and  heavily  manured  ground  invariably 
promotes  coarse  and  rank  growth.  You  may 
have  watered  your  plants  freely  during  spells  of 
hot  and  dry  weather,  and  this  is  unnecessary. 
We  have  these  plants  growing  in  our  collections, 
and  they  are  less  than  3  feet  high.  They  seldom 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  3  feet  6  inches. 
The  secreli  of  keeping  these  plants  dwarf  and 
sturdy  is  to  plant  them  in  not  over  rich,  or,  as  we 
prefer,  jpoor  soil.     The  planting,  also,  should  be 


done  firmly.  Manure  water  should  be  applied 
freely  when  the  buds  are  set  and  growth  is  almost 
finished.  When  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  are 
pinched  they  (the  shoots)  are  so  liable  to  break 
out  from  the  main  stem  ;  we  therefore  discourage 
this  treatment. 

Chrysanthemum  Buds  (Anxious  One). — Your 
Chrysanthemums  are  doing  all  that  is  required 
of  them  if  they  are  now  developing  buds  as  the 
result  of  pinching  the  plants  in  mid-June  last. 
The  bud  you  refer  to  as  appearing  in  the  centre 
of  several  shoots  is  known  as  a  crown  bud,  and 
to  secure,  or  what  we  generally  describe  as  to 
retain,  these  crown  buds,  the  young  and  tender 
shoots  which  surround  each  bud  should  be 
removed,  and  with  the  greatest  care.  As  soon  as 
all  the  surrounding  shoots  are  removed,  the  bud 
is  left  quite  alone  at  the  apex  of  the  long 
shoot,  and  it  is  then  retained.  The  latter  part 
of  August  is  an  excellent  time  to  retain  most 
buds.  You  are  therefore  doing  very  well  with 
your  plants. 

The  Best  Twelve  Pelargoniums  (Aberdeen). 
As  individual  tastes  vary  to  a  very  great  extent, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  name  a  dozen  of 
the  best  single-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
half  that  quantity  of  the  double  forms.  Still, 
the  following  are  all  of  the  very  best  and  quite 
distinct:  Smgle  —  Comtesse  of  Buckingham, 
pink  ;  Cyclops,  violet-carmine,  with  large  white 
eye  ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  rich  crimson  ;  Lady 
Laurier,  salmon  ;  Lady  Warwick,  white,  with  a 
Picotee  margin  of  lake ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Green, 
orange ;  Mrs.  Simpson,  white,  with  a  ring  of 
scarlet  around  a  large  white  centre ;  Nicholas  II., 
scarlet ;  Oliver,  scarlet,  large  white  centre, 
suffused  magenta  ;  Royal  Purple,  bright  purple  ; 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  vivid  magenta,  large  white 
centre  ;  and  White  Lady,  pure  white.  Double — 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  deep  crimson ;  Bertha  de 
Presily,  pink  ;  Charles  Gounod,  scarlet,  white 
centre  ;  Champ  de  Neige,  pure  white ;  Golden 
Glory,  orange  ;  and  Rene  Bazin,  salmon.  Several 
nurserymen  make  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
Pelargonium,  and  among  them  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons  of  Swanley,  Kent,  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank.  There  is  scarcely  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  throughout  the 
year  at  which  their  Pelargoniums  are  not  seen. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of  Lewisham  also  grows  an 
extensive  collection  and  exhibits  largely,  while 
of  late  Messrs.  Baker  of  Lichfield  Street, 
Wolverhampton,  have  shown  some  fine  collec- 
tions. 

Carpet  Plants  tor  Bed  of  Azaleas  ( Wor- 
cester).— For  carpeting  the  ground  of  your  Azalea 
bed  you  could  not  possibly  do  better  than  employ 
the  low-growing  hardy  Heaths.  We  should, 
however,  prefer  to  plant  the  Erica  carnea  on  the 
outside,  and  Erica  vulgaris  towards  the  middle, 
as  the  first  named  is  the  more  compact  grower 
of  the  two.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  limit 
yourself  to  the  two  named,  as  there  are  four 
distinct  species  with,  in  the  case  of  two  of  them, 
a  great  many  varieties.  The  four  are  :  Erica 
mediterranea  hybrida,  whose  rosy  purple  blossoms 
are  often  borne  quite  a  month  before  Christmas, 
from  which  time  it  will  continue  in  beauty  till 
spring  is  well  advanced  ;  Erica  carnea  and  its 
white  variety,  which  commence  to  flower  early 
in  the  new  year  ;  Erica  oinerea,  at  its  best  about 
midsummer,  and  whose  flowers  vary  from  white 
to  deep  red  ;  lastly  comes  Erica  vulgaris  (the 
Heather),  whose  range  of  colour  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  preceding.  This  blooms  in  autumn, 
so  that  by  employing  the  four  you  will  have 
flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
A  further  variety  might  be  introduced  by  planting 
a  few  of  the  Lilies  that  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
under  these  conditions,  such  as  L.  auratum,  L. 
Browni,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  Henryi,  L.  longiflorum, 
L.  speciosum  and  its  varieties,  L.  testaceum,  and 
L.  tigrinum.  These  Lilies  would  keep  up  a 
display  from  the  latter  part  of  June  till  the 
autumn. 
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Culture  of  Freesias  (John  Gardner).— \.  The 
middle  of  September  is  quite  late  enough  to  pot 
even  the  latest  Freesias,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  bulbs  are  small  and  suffer  greatly 
if  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long.  We  prefer 
potting  by  the  end  of  August.  2.  Freesia 
Leichtlini  major  is  not  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  F.  refraota  alba,  and  the  treatment  required 
is  the  same.  3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plunge 
the  pots,  neither  should  they  be  shaded  from  the 
light,  as  the  object  is  to  encourage  as  sturdy  a 
growth  as  possible,  for  Freesias  quickly  become 
weakly  unless  they  have  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

Growing  Endive  (D.  Z*.).— It  is  now  too  late 
to  sow  Endive  in  the  North  in  the  open.  Tnat 
should  have  been  done  in  the  middle  of  July.  Your 
best  plan  now  to  get  a  full  supply  would  be  to  plant 
somestrongseedlings  in  good  soiland  plantin  frames 
in  the  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
another  course  open  which  may  be  easier,  and 
that  is  now  to  make  up  lost  time  to  sow  in  boxes 
in  cold  frames,  or  even  broadcast  in  the  frame, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick 
them  out  in  rich  soil,  say  12  inches  apart,  in  the 
frames  you  intend  to  winter  the  plants  in.  This 
done,  remove  the  sashes  till  well  on  in  the 
autumn,  and  you  will  get  good  material  for  salad 
from  October  to  March.  Endive  is  more  useful 
than  Lettuce.  It  winters  better  if  not  kept  too 
damp.  The  same  treatment  is  necessary,  and 
you  would  do  well  to  plant  a  few  of  the  smaller 
seedlings  in  boxes  for  a  late  supply.  Small 
plants  of  the  Batavian  Round-leaved  will  be  most 
serviceable.  These  may  be  wintered  in  any  fruit 
houses  at  rest  during  the  midwinter  months. 
The  two  best  Endives  are  the  one  named  above, 
which  is  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  the  Green  Curled, 
an  ornamental  but  more  tender  variety. 

Salads  for  Winter  Use  (D.  D.).—To  get 
good  salad  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
strong  plant  before  you  fill  your  frames  in  the 
autumn.  For  instance,  you  must  lose  no  time  in 
sowing  Lettuce  for  the  purpose  on  an  open 
border.  Sow  very  thinly,  prick  out  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  in  rich  soil,  and  then  late 
in  October  or  early  November,  according  to  the 
season,  lift  carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
roots,  and  plant  in  the  frames  for  the  winter 
supply.  For  this  purpose  some  prefer  Cabbage 
to  Cos  varieties  ;  you  may  want  both,  and  we 
should  not  sow  the  largest  growers,  but  those  of 
compact  growth,  hardy,  and  of  good  colour.  All 
the  Year  Round  or  Victoria  are  excellent. 
Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  is  one  of  the  hardiest, 
and  may  be  used  from  December  to  March.  The 
best  Cos  are  Sutton's  Little  Gem  and  Black - 
seeded  Bath  ;  the  first  is  a  splendid  frame  Lettuce. 
In  planting  in  frames  the  soil  should  be  made 
quite  firm  as  each  plant  is  put  in  position,  and 
the  plants  freely  exposed  in  mild  weather.  Give 
■  extra  covering  at  night  to  keep  out  severe  frost. 
Damp  is  often  more  fatal  than  frost,  so  that  you 
must  maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air  when 
possible.  Remove  all  decaying  matter  when 
necessary,  and  from  the  time  of  planting  very 
little  moisture  will  be  required  if  a  good  soaking 
is  given  to  settle  the  plants  at  the  start.  The 
iplants  should  be  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
i glass. 

Planting  Strawberries  (D.  D.  ). — You  should 
Hose  no  time  in  planting  Strawberries  if  you  want 
igood  fruit  next  season.  You  are  favoured  with  a 
^suitable  soil,  good  position,  and,  we  may  add,  a 
imost  favourable  locality  for  late  fruits.  The 
varieties  you  name,  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Viscomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  (or  Garibaldi,  as 
it  is  known  in  the  North)  are  very  early  sorts,  and 
you  require  mid-season  and  late  varieties  ;  but 
even  in  favoured  Scotland,  to  get  very  late  dishes, 
or,  say,  the  early  part  of  September,  you  will  do 
well  to  plant  on  a  cool  site  for  the  season  named 
also  the  latest  variety.  You  will  find  President 
still  one  of  the  best  for  mid-season,  a  free  grower, 
very  hardy,  a  grand  cropper,  and  of  splendid 
flavour.  President,  planted  on  an  open  border, 
will  follow  Royal  Sovereign.      We  would  then 


advise  you  to  follow  the  President  with  Aberdeen 
Favourite,  a  grand  North  Country  Strawberry, 
large  and  good.  This  will  give  you  fruit  during  the 
latter  part  of  August.  For  latest  work  we  would 
advise  Laxton's  Latest,  a  new  fruit  of  splendid 
quality,  or  Givon's  Late  Prolific.  Both  are  very 
fine  and  of  good  quality  ;  the  last-named  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  and  needs  good  cultivation.  There 
is  an  old  and  very  late  variety  that  did  well  with 
us  in  the  North,  and  that  is  Oxonian,  or  Eleanor. 
It  is  very  late,  but  of  poor  quality. 

Culinary  Peas  Diseased  (T.  C). — You  have 
given  us  no  cultural  details,  and  without  these 
we  are  in  a  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  soil,  if  heavy  or  light, 
what  food  has  been  used,  and  if  artificial  foods 
were  used  at  all  freely,  as  with  the  hot  weather 
the  plants  would  collapse.  Again,  have  you 
given  help  in  the  way  of  moisture,  or  have  the 
plants  had  sufficient  room  ?  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  sent,  they  look  as  if 
you  had  sown  too  thickly.  This  done,  the  heat 
and  drought  for  only  a  few  days  would  cause  the 
mischief.  Only  two  weeks  ago  we  saw  a  lot  of 
Peas  being  gfown  for  seed  purposes  by  those  who 
should  have  known  better,  as  the  seeds  were 
sown  like  Mustard  and  Cress.  The  result  was 
failure.  In  wet  weather  the  plants  may  have 
pulled  through,  but  not  in  such  a  summer  as  we 
have  this  year  had.  We  will  gladly  help  you  if 
you  can  give  us  a  few  details  of  culture.  In 
writing  again  would  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
Peas,  when  sown,  and  space  between  the  rows  ; 
ground  if  heavy  or  light. 

Fern  Fronds  and  Vine  Leaf  {W.  E.  G.). 
All  are  badly  infested  with  the  ordinary  thrips 
(Heliothrips  Adonidum).  It  is  evident  that  you 
have  had  a  very  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
and  probably  too  much  artificial  heat.  Both  of 
the  Ferns  are  hardy,  and  when  grown  in  warmth 
are  liable  to  get  overrun  with  thrips.  You  can 
do  nothing  with  the  Vine  now  except  to  give  it  a 
good  syringing  and  damp  all  parts  of  the  house. 
Put  the  Ferns  out  of  doors.  You  might  cut  the 
fronds  off  and  dip  the  crowns  in  any  ordinary 
insecticide.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble  on  the  Vine  after  the  Grapes  are  cut 
throw  the  house  open,  thoroughly  soak  all  parts 
with  water,  clean  off  all  loose  bark  from  the 
Vine  after  the  pruning  is  done,  which  should  be 
in  December,  then  paint  the  stems  with  any 
ordinary  insecticide,  adding  some  sulphur,  and 
use  it  about  double  the  strength  given  in  the 
instructions.  And  even  then,  unless  you  keep 
up  a  moist  atmosphere,  you  may  be  troubled 
with  the  same  pest  another  season.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  if  the  trouble  appears  fumi- 
gating with  the  liquid  XL  All  is  the  best  remedy, 
but  this  must  be  done  at  least  three  times  in 
about  a  week,  as  those  in  a  larvfe  state  will  not 
be  affected,  and  it  is  only  by  successive  fumiga- 
tions that  they  can  be  eradicated. 

Small  Flowering  Bushes  (Lancaster). — As 
the  Lemon-scented  Verbena  survives  the  winter 
with  you,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Myrtle  will 
be  equally  satisfactory.  The  garden  varieties  of 
Veronica,  too,  are  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  of 
neat  growth,  at  their  best  in  the  autumn,  while  a 
succession  of  flowers  is  often  kept  up  till  winter. 
Three  of  the  very  finest  varieties  are  Diamant, 
crimson  ;  La  Seduisante,  purple  ;  and  Reine  des 
Blanches,  white.  The  following  shrubs  can  all 
be  recommended  for  your  purpose :  Abelia 
rupestris,  a  neat  growing  little  shrub  about  3 
feet  high,  that  bears  pretty  blush-coloured 
flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Cboisya  temata 
(Mexican  Orange  Flower),  a  neat  evergreen  that 
can  be  kept  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  in  early 
summer,  when  studded  with  its  white  sweet- 
scented  blossoms,  it  is  verv  beautiful.  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis,  only  about  18  inches  in  height,  but 
will  spread  for  some  distance  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  The  minor  branches  are  arranged  in  an 
extremely  regular  manner.  The  scarlet  berries 
and  decaying  leaves  in  autumn  render  it  very 
bright.     Cornus  Spathi,  a  variety  of  the  Siberian 


Dogwood,  with  bright  golden  foliage,  which  is 
intensified  by  exposure  to  the  summer's  sun. 
Cydonia  japonica  (Japanese  Quince),  which  is 
represented  in  our  gardens  by  numerous  forms, 
may  be  kept  as  a  bush  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height, 
though  it  is  usually  treated  as  a  wall  plant. 
Deutzia  discolor  purpurascens,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Deutzia  family,  will,  when  about  4  feet  in 
height,  bear  its  pretty  pink  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. The  white  blossoms  of  D.  gracilis,  which 
is  rather  less  in  stature  than  the  preceding,  are 
also  very  effective.  Both  these  flower  in  the 
spring.  Escallonia  philippi^a,  the  hardiest  of 
the  Escallonias,  will  reach  a  height  of  6  feet, 
though  it  may  be  kept  down  somewhat  less  than 
that.  It  blooms  about  midsummer.  Hypericum 
oblongifolium,  a  handsome  Saint  John's  Wort, 
seen  at  its  best  as  a  bush  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height,  and  laden  with  its  golden  blossoms.  The 
dwarfer  growing  H.  moserianum  is  in  its  way 
equally  beautiful.  Kerria  japonica  variegata  is, 
unlike  the  vigorous  double-flowered  form,  a 
twiggy,  rounded  bush,  whose  leaves  are  prettily 
variegated  with  white,  and  for  some  time  during 
the  summer  it  is  dotted  over  with  single  blossoms 
of  a  palish  yellow  tint.  Magnolia  stellata,  a 
charming  little  shrub  about  3  feet  high,  which 
towards  the  end  of  April  is  laden  with  pure 
white  flowers  somewhat  suggesting  a  small  Water 
Lily.  Olearia  Haasti,  a  neat  growing  Box-like 
bush,  absolutely  covered  with  clusters  of  little 
white  flowers  in  August.  Oamanthus  ilicifolius 
purpureus,  a  Holly-like  shrub,  whose  leaves  are 
of  a  pleasing  purplish  tinge.  Philadelphus 
Lemoinei  and  P.  Lemoinei  Boule  de  Neige  are 
low-growing  varieties  of  the  Mock  Orange,  the 
first  with  single  and  the  second  with  double 
flowers.  Lilies  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  are ; 
Lilium  Browni,  L.  bulbiferum,  L.  candidum,  L. 
ohalcedonicum,  L.  croceum,  L.  dauricum  in 
variety,  L.  elegans  in  variety,  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  longiflorum,  L.  Martagon,  L.  monadelphum, 
L.  pomponium,  L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  testaceum, 
and  L.  tigrinum.  With  the  additional  shade 
afforded  by  the  shrubs  we  should  be  inclined  to 
again  try  L.  speciosum,  while  the  erratic  L. 
auratum  is  such  a  grand  Lily  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  dispensed  with,  and  there  is  always  the  chance 
of  it  succeeding. 

Propagating  Tiger  Lilies  (A.  M.  C). — 
We  advise  that  you  sow  the  bulbils  in  the  open 
ground  at  once.  Choose  a  site  partially  shaded 
by  some  fruit  or  other  tree,  dig  deeply,  and  work 
a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  sand  with  the 
upper  stratum.  Sow  as  you  would  garden  Peas, 
in  drills — this  makes  it  easier  to  weed  and  keep 
clean — and  cover  with  not  more,  but  rather 
less,  than  2  inches  of  sandy  soil.  Cover  the  site 
with  an  old  piece  of  canvas  or  Russian  matting 
till  spring,  when  they  will  push  through  the  soil 
in  quantity.  Water  as  may  be  required  during 
summer  and  mulch  with  more  leaf-soil  and  sand 
in  the  following  winter.  When  two  years  old 
lift  all  the  bulbs,  sort  out  the  largest  and  plant 
them  in  a  prepared  bed.  These  should  flower 
in  the  fourth  year  splendidly,  but  there  will  be  a 
few  laggards  that  may  await  the  fifth  year.  It 
is  better  to  lift  and  change  the  site  in  the  second 
year  from  sowing ;  they  grow  much  faster  in  a 
loose,  friable  soil  than  they  would  in  the  old 
"seed"  beds.  In  your  warm  and  moist  climate 
Tiger  Lilies  do  not  lose  so  many  basal  roots,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  you  should  flower  many  in 
the  third  year  from  planting  the  bulbils.  Keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs  always. 

Plants  for  Graves  (M.  B.).—la  order  to 
furnish  a  grave  in  a  permanent  manner  so  that  it 
requires  but  little  attention,  the  plants  proposed 
would  answer  very  well.  The  Mossy  Saxifrage 
makes  a  neat  carpet,  and  it  should  be  planted 
thinly  so  as  to  allow  bulbous  things  such  as 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  small  Daffodils,  and  other 
similar  plants  to  come  up  freely  in  between.  A 
good  permanent  carpet  that  always  looks  tidy  is 
provided  by  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London  Pride), 
but  this  plant  would  grow  rather  too  dense  to 
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allow  the  bulbs  to  come  up  and  flower  as  they 
should  do,  A  charming  little  creeping  plant  is 
Acseua  m  crophylla,  with  its  bronzy  foliage  and 
globular  beads  of  brilliantly-coloured  spines,  which 
last  throughthe  summer  and  autumn.  Glory  of  the 
Snow  easily  pushes  its  way  through  this,  so  would 
Anemone  apennina  and  Snowdrops.  To  produce 
the  best  results  the  soil  must  not  be  too  rich  and 
heavy,  and  it  should  also  be  raised  a  little  above 
the  surrounding  level,  as  the  Ac%na  colours  most 
brilliantly  when  growing  on  a  rather  dry  ledge 
or  bank.  If  planted  thinly  it  will  not  require 
attention  for  a  long  time,  as  it  is  not  a  rampanl 
grower  where  the  soil  is  poor.  To  relieve  the 
flatness  one  or  two  dwarf  shrubby  plants  of  slow 
growth  might  be  introduced,  such  as  variegated 
Euonymus,  which  should  be  cut  back  annually 
to  a  convenient  size. 

Peach  Stones  Cracked  (New  Castle). — This 
is  caused  by  the  defective  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  when  the  tree  is  in  bloom.  This  process 
must  be  as'<isted  next  year  by  artificial  means, 
namely,  by  drawing  a  dry  rabbit's  tail  over  the 
flowers  when  they  are  fully  expanded  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  disperse  the  pollen  so  that 
it  may  oooie  in  effective  contact  with  the  stigma 
or  the  embryo  fruit.  It  is  also  an  indication  that 
your  soil  is  deficient  in  lime. 

Poppies  (Ignoramus).— There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Poppies  would  seed  abundantly — too 
abundantly,  we  think,  and  the  result  prove  die 
appointing.  A  much  better  result  would  be 
likely  lo  follow  if  you  gathered  a  portion  of  the 
seed  of  each  variety  and  sowed  it  thinly  an  required. 
By  allowing  the  seeds  to  fall  you  may  get  a 
preponderance  of  seedlings,  or  you  may  get  but 
few,  as  the  birds  may  take  them  as  they  lie 
exposed  upon  the  ground.  In  all  the  circum- 
stances we  regard  it  risky  for  garden  beds,  while 
permissible  always  in  wild  gardening  and  such- 
like places.  We  would  therefore  collect  sufficient 
of  each  kind,  gather  and  discard  the  remainder, 
and  sow  the  beds  thinly  either  in  late  autumn  or 
early  spring. 

Marechal  Niel  from  Cuttings  (S.  S.). — If 
you  inserted  some  sound,  well-ripened  wood  at 
once  you  could  obtain  nice  rooted  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Make  up  a  small  bed  in  your  cool 
vinery  in  a  sunny  position.  Plenty  of  sand 
should  be  used  in  the  composition  of  the  bed. 
C  iver  the  bed  with  a  hand-light  or  bell-glasses. 
Take  off  the  cuttings,  if  possible,  with  a  heel,  and 
dibble  into  the  bed,  taking  care  they  are  pressed 
firmly  at  the  base.  The  foliage  on  the  top  part 
of  the  cutting  should  be  retained.  Sprinkle  the 
cuttings  with  a  fine  rose  can  every  day  for  about 
two  wetks,  and  if  very  hot  sprinkle  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  glass  should  be  shaded  from 
very  bright  sun  with  sheets  of  newspaper.  When 
you  see  the  cuttings  are  commencing  to  grow, 
give  a  chink  of  air,  increasing  this  each  day,  and 
finally  removing  the  glass  altogether.  In  this  cool 
vinery  the  rooted  cuttings  should  make  rapid 
progress,  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  give  much  air 
for  the  Grapes,  it  would  be  well  to  retain  the  glass 
on  the  cuttings  rather  than  give  them  air  too 
abundantly. 

Violet  Leaves  Diseased  (W.  Coles). — The 
Violet  leaves  )ou  have  sent  are  suffering  from  a 
bad  attack  of  a  fungus  to  which  the  Violet  is 
especially  liable,  namely,  Puccinia  Violae.  This 
fungus  grows  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  the 
only  part  appearing  on  the  surface  being  the 
reproducing  organs  by  which  the  disease  is  spread 
The  fungus  being  thus  situated  (between  the 
leaves)  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  apply 
an  eff-ctive  remedy,  but  you  are  quite  right  in 
syringing  with  sulphur  and  water,  as  this  will 
help  to  arrest  its  progress  by  killing  the  outward 
reproducing  spores.  The  conditions  most  favour- 
able for  producing  an  attack  of  this  fungus  we 
have  found  to  be  in  the  plants  being  planted  too 
close  together  in  frames  under  glass  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  insuflBcient  ventilation  of  the  plants 
whilst  growing   under    these    conditions.      The 


Violet,  above  all  other  hardy  plants,  loves  pure 
air  and  plenty  of  it ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
deprived  of  it  for  long  without  serious  injury  to 
the  plants.  We  can  only  suggest  that  your  Violets 
contracted  the  disease  when  in  the  frames  under 
some  such  adverse  conditions,  the  spores  lying 
dormant  until  the  heat  of  summer  caused  their 
free  development.  We  should  at  once  pick  off 
the  leaves  that  are  badly  affected  and  burn  them. 
Continue  to  syringe  with  weak  sulphur  and  water 
(IJoz.  to  1  gallon  of  water)  once  a  week,  and 
with  clean  water  every  other  warm  and  fine 
afternoon  of  the  week.  Give  a  good  soaking  of 
weak  manure  water  from  the  stable-yard  every 
week  or  ten  days.  This  will  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  plants  and  help  them  to  plump  up  good 
flowering  crowns  before  winter.  As  regaids  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  throw  away  the  old  plants  after  they  have 
done  flowering  in  the  spring  and  procure  a  new 
stock  from  another  district  some  distance  away, 
where  the  plants  are  free  from  this  fungus 
Should  this  not  be  practicable,  then  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  only  off-shoots 
of  the  old  plants  which  are  clean  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  stock  after  the  old  plants  have  done 
flowering.     The  leaves  are  free  from  red  spider. 

Infested  Peach  Leaves  (J.  M.). — Whilst  the 
Peach  leaves  sent  show  by  their  size  and  general 
appearance  the  tree  is  healthy,  they  also  show 
that  they  are  badly  infested  with  scale  insects 
and  aphis.  You  will  find  the  scale  coccus  close 
to  the  leaf  ribs  on  the  undersides.  The  black 
secretion  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  indicates 
excrement  of  aphis.  These  attacks  of  insect 
pests  are  probably  chiefly  due  to  dryness  at  the 
roots,  which  would  also  be  the  primary  cause  of 
the  fruit  falling  early.  Amateurs,  we  fear,  have 
little  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  Peach  trees 
nnder  glass  need  to  reach  thoroughly  to  the  roots. 
Your  best  course  now  is  to  give  the  hou»e  a  strong 
fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  or  XL  Vapour, 
also  giving  the  tree  a  heavy  syringing  later  to 
well  wash  it,  and  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking  if 
water.  In  the  winter  a  gentle  syringing  with 
what  is  known  as  the  caustic  soda  and  potash 
solution,  lib.  of  each  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of 
hot  water,  then  sprayed  over  the  tree  and  the 
house  may  cleanse  all  effectually.  Still  water 
the  tree  liberally. 

AtJKicuLAS  ((r.  W.  H.  Lago). — It  is  quite 
optional,  assuming  the  seedlings  are  what  is 
known  as  border  Auriculas,  whether  you  grow 
them  in  pots  or  plant  them  out  in  well-prepared 
border  soil.  If  well  planted  and  given  some 
attention  also,  the  plants  will  obviously  make 
greater  progress  in  the  open  than  in  pots.  If 
you  pot  them  and  have  a  small  greenhouse  in 
which  to  flower  them,  pots  5  inches  diameter  at 
the  rim  will  do  quite  well.  Strong,  i  c,  rather 
clayey  loam,  made  sandy,  with  the  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  a  little  finely-sifted  manure,  will 
make  a  suitable  soil  compost  in  any  case.  Potting 
or  planting  out  should  be  done  without  delay, 
and  a  rather  shady  spot  in  the  garden  should  be 
selected.  Good  drainage  is  at  all  times  essential, 
and  firm  planting  also.  If  you  grow  the  plants 
in  pots,  pot  firmly,  and  so  place  the  plant  that 
its  lowermost  leaves  will  spread  out  and  rest 
upon  the  soil  nearly  or  quite  flat.  Between  the 
top  of  the  soil  and  the  rim  of  the  pot  a  space  of 
nparl3'  half  an  inch  should  be  left  for  the  efficient 
watering  of  each  plant — an  important  item  which 
many  amateurs  lose  sight  of.  If  your  seedlings 
are  yet  small — and  they  will  not  be  very  large 
from  March-sown  seeds — the  pots  they  are  now 
in  will  sufiSce  for  the  coming  winter.  Always 
use  perfectly  clean  and  quite  dry  pots. 

Clematis  from  Cuttings  (S.  S.)  — The  spring 
is  the  best  time  to  insert  Clematis  cuttings.  You 
should  put  some  pot  plants  into  a  warm  house 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  cuttings  can  be  made 
from  the  new  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  firm 
enough.  This  would  be  about  when  they  are  in 
bloom.  Insert  cuttings  in  gritty  soil  around  the 
side  of  a  S-inch  pot,  and  put  in  a  frame  having 


bottom-heat.  The  cuttings  do  better  where  there 
is  bottom-heat.  When  rooted  pot  into  2J-inoh 
pots  and  grow  on  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  moderate 
temperature.  As  they  require  it  pot  on  into  pots 
a  size  larger,  then  plunge  them  in  a  cold  pit  for 
the  summer.  They  will  remain  here  until  the 
f'lllowing  spring,  when  it  is  usual  to  pot  into 
4i-inch  pots.  The  cooler  Clemaiia  can  be  grown 
tne  better  it  is  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  but 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  bottom-heat 
for  rooting  the  cuttings.  If  you  have  any  old 
plants  outdoors  Clematis  may  be  successfully 
layered,  treating  the  layers  in  a  similar  manner 
to  a  Carnation.  This  plan  is  not  very  much  used, 
as  only  a  very  limited  number  is  obtainable.  If 
layered  into  pots  in  a  similar  way  to  Wistaria 
they  are  then  more  readily  and  safely  trans- 
planted to  another  position.  Sharp,  gritty  soil, 
free  from  manure,  but  containing  some  leaf-soil, 
is  the  best. 

Peaks  as  Pergola  (Mrs.  F.  H.). — Pergolas 
on  which  Pear  trees  are  grown  are  best  con- 
structed with  a  rounded  top,  in  the  shape  of  an 
arch,  rather  than  with  the  flat  top  of  the  ordinary 
pergola,  as  the  shoots  of  the  trees  have  not  then 
to  be  bent  at  right  angles.  Pear  trees  succeed 
excellently  on  round-topped  pergolas,  and  there 
are  many  instances  where  these  are  satisfactory, 
notably,  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Trelissick,  near 
Truro,  where  a  Pear  tree  pergola  extends  through 
the  centre  of  the  garden.  These  trees  flower  and 
fruit  very  well,  the  Pears  ripening  as  perfectly 
as  on  bush  trees.  No  danger  need  be  anticipated, 
as  you  fear,  from  the  pergola  forming  a  funnel 
for  the  wind  to  blow  down.  Your  selection  of 
varieties  is  a  good  one. 

Tomatoes  Failing  to  Set  Fruit  (B.  8.  C). 
Should  you  have  occasion  to  send  again,  would 
you  please  enclose  the  plant  in  a  box.  The  piece 
of  Tomato  flower- stem  sent  came  to  hand  so 
crushed  in  the  letter  that  nothing  could  be  made 
of  it.  We  gather  from  your  note  that  the  plants 
either  fail  to  flower  or  to  produce  fruit.  In 
either  case  it  is  just  possible  that  you  have  a  bad 
stock  of  Tomato,  or  that  while  producing  flowers 
these,  for  lack  of  pollen,  fail  to  set  blooms. 
Could  you  get  anyone  who  has  good  fruiting 
plants  to  give  you  some  pollen  shaken  from  their 
flowers  on  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  use  that 
to  fertilise  the  pistils  of  your  flowers  ?  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  a  severe  check  received 
by  the  plants  in  March  may  have  had  upon 
them  an  adverse  influence,  but  we  should  have 
expected  that  with  warmth  and  good  treatment 
they  would  have  been  before  now  in  robust 
health. 

Tomatoes  Diseased  (Anxious). — From  the 
description  you  give  of  the  sudden  collapse  of 
your  plants  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  dead 
leaves  sent,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  case 
of  a  virulent  attack  of  the  Potato  disease  fungus. 
You  have  acted  quite  right  in  cutting  off  the 
diseased  leaves,  and  we  hope  you  burnt  them. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  sj  ringe  the 
plants  with  sulphur  and  water  fairly  strong  every 
other  day  for  a  week.  This  should  have  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  further  ppread  of  the 
disease,  and  the  sulphur  may  be  syringed  away 
after  this  time.  Shade  the  plants  during  hot 
sunshine,  and  give  the  soil  a  mulch  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  moderately  dry 
give  a  good  soaking  of  warm  water  over  the 
mulch.  If  the  soil  is  already  wet,  no  water  must 
be  given  at  present.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  dry  with  fairly  warm  temperature  and 
a  little  fire-beat  at  night  to  keep  the  air  moving 
and  buoyant.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  far  gone 
this  treatment  may  help  to  bring  them  round 
again.  Oar  experience  of  the  cause  of  the  visita- 
tion of  this  fungus  in  three  cases  out  of  four  has 
been  that  the  land  has  not  been  manured  enough 
to  stand  the  great  strain  of  heavy  cropping  which 
the  plant  at  this  stage  is  subjected  to.  A  too 
strong  application  of  some  artificial  manure  will 
often  so  weaken  the  plants  as  to  invite  an  attack 
of  this  disease,  and  over-dryness  at  the  root  when 
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the  plants  are  bearing  heavy  crops  is  also  often 
responsible.  We  are  very  sorry  for  your  los?, 
and  hope  you  may  yet  be  able  to  save  your  ciops. 

Mushrooms  to  Grow  on  Ridges  Odtside 
{Buchan  Toon). — 1  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
spawn  outside  Ma^hroora  ridgts  so  as  to  have 
Mubhrooms  read}'  for  gaiheriug  bj  October  and 
then  right  on  to  Christmas?  You  are  a  little 
late  in  your  enquiry,  as  the  beds  should  have 
been  already  formed  and  now  in  condition  for 
receiving  the  spawn.  It  takes  at  least  two 
months,  and  sometimes  longer,  before  you  can 
gather  Mushrooms  in  quantity  after  the  bed  has 
been  spawned.  The  beds  should  remain  in  good 
bearing  for  at  least  two  months.  If  a  succession 
is  required  other  beds  must  be  spawut-d  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  so  as  long  as  Mushrooms 
are  wanted.  2  Which  makes  the  best  winter 
•covering,  meadow  hay  or  straw  ?  The  roughest 
of  the  strawy  litter  shaken  out  from  the  stable 
manure  which  goes  to  form  the  beda  is  the  beet 
covering  you  Cin  use.  Should  there  not  be 
enough  of  this  available,  we  much  prefer  straw 
to  hay.  The  latter  when  wet  lies  too  close 
tog.-ther,  becomes  musty  and  of  ill  -  odour. 
S  Wnat  thickness  would  I  require  to  have  it  pui. 
on?  This  dopendd  entirely  on  the  weather.  If 
the  weather  is  fairly  warm,  say  from  54°  to  60° 
Tdhr.  outside  at  night  4  inches  would  be 
ample,  but  a9  the  winier  advances  and  the 
weather  becomes  colder  the  depth  of  material 
must  be  inci  eased  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  beds  from  52°  to  62°. 
'Unless  this  temperature  is  maintained  a  oud- 
tinuous  supply  is  impossible,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  covering  from 
'd  inches  to  12  inches  thick. 

Prcm.sg  Bush  Fruits  (R.  B.  C  ). — Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  cin  be 
successfully  grown  as  cordon  or  flat-trained 
bu.shee  on  walls,  fence'',  or  trellises.  Black 
Currants,  because  they  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year  only,  cannot  be  so  treated,  although 
they  may  be  flat-trained  by  having  the  best  of 
the  season's  shoots  tied  or  nailed  in,  old  wood 
being  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the  new.  In  all 
pruning  of  Black  Currants  be  careful  to  save 
young  shoots  and  cut  out  old.  Any  shoots  that 
seem  unduly  long  may  be  shortened  back  just  a 
little.  Gooseberries  and  Red  or  White  Currants 
bear  hard  spurring  or  cutting  back  to  two  cr 
three  leaves  of  all  young  shoot-!.  They  fruit  best 
from  spurs  ;  therefore  of  these  prune  fairly  hard 
now,  and  still  closer  in  the  winter.  Gooseberries, 
however,  fruit  also  on  young  wood  ;  therefore, 
where  practicable,  a  strong  young  shoot  here  and 
there  may  ba  tied  in  or  nailed.  R'^d  and  White 
Currants  fruit  on  old  wood,  spurs  only,  and  hard 
pruning  of  young  shoots  greatly  helps  to  create 
fruiting  spurs. 

Names  of  Frwit.—B.  U.  .S.— The  (treen  Apple  is  Lsne's 
Prinue  Allien,  una  of  tlie  beat  cropping  Apples  known  ;  a 
kiu-hen  Applp,  but  not  to  be  dcpised  for  dessert  when 
quite  ripe.     Tde  conical  yellow  Apple  is  M  *■  k's  Cofllin, 

an    excellent    early    choking   sort. /.    Tnzard. — Tbe 

Api-icot  is  Breda  ;  1,  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  ;  2.  vve  think 
Is  ElruRe,  bur^  it  was  so  much  decayed  that  it  had  become 

almoRt  unrecoKnisable. A   Peppar  —The  Plum  sent  is 

the  Early  Mirahelle  or  Precn(;e  of  the  French. 

Names  of  Plants  — S.  C  S  — Clerodenrtron  fcetidum. 

C,  0. — The  enclosed  flower  is  Brassavola  dighyana  (syn. 
Lfcliadiizhyana).  It  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  and  has  proved 
moat  useful  for  byhridising ;   it  is  neither  of  great  value 

nor  rare. A    D. — Rihes  aureum  lenuiflorum,  a  distinct 

variety  of  the  Missouri  Currant  or  Biiffal  i  Berry. W.  S. 

— 1,  B  icconia  cordata;  2,  Pelargonium  Mme.  S-iller"!; 
3,  Kerria  japonica  flore-plena  ;  4,  Dactylis  gl  merala 
variegata;  5.  Calathea  (Uaritn»a)raassangeana;  6,Cilathea 
(Maranta)  Warscewiczii ;  7,  Relinospora  plumosa  aurea. 
It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  such  good  and  well 

packed  specimer^s  as  yours. E   B  —No  d<iuht  it  is  the 

pink  dounle-diiwered  Bramble  (Bubus  ulmifolius  fiore- 
plena)  of  the  "Kew  Hand  Li<t,"  and  often  known  in 
nurseries  as  Rubus  fruticosus  rosea  plena,  and   also  as 

Rubus  bell  dill.jrua. Mr.  A.  R.  C— The  pink  flower  with 

hoary  undersides  to  the  Uaves  is  Spiiiet  Di>ujlasii  ;  if  the 
shrivelled-up  flower  is  white,  which  it  appears  t"  he,  the 
shrub  is  Spira;i  j  iponica  (call'isa)  alba;  narrow  Ie«ves  and 
slender  shoots  without  flowers,  8piiied  Thunbergi  ;  other 
specimen,  Phillyrea  angustifolia. 

Short  Rbplies.  —  TT  —"  Familiar  Wild  Flowers" 
(Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London)  would  suit  you. 


SOCIETIES. 


CROYDON  HORTICrLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  annual  excursion  recently,  when, 
ill  ideal  weaiher,  a  trip  wai  made  to  the  R.  lyal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Wi^Iey  Common.  Apart 
tiom  the  interest,  in  the  gardens,  the  drive  down  and  back, 
a  distance  of  nver  forty  miles,  was  in  itself  enj-tyable.  On 
arrival  at  Wialey  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Hut  H'tel. 
On  the  return  j-mruey  tea  was  pnrtuken  of  at  the  Bear 
Hotel,  Esher.    The  visit  to  the  gardens  was  much  enjoyed. 

GLEN  KENS. 

The  Glenkens  Horticultural  Society  had  a  very  satisfac- 
tory show  in  the  Town  Hall,  New  GiUoway,  on  the 
10th  ult.  Vegetahles  were  unusually  g  i..d  even  for  this 
show,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  txhiliits  was  much 
praised  by  the  judge  and  the  visitors.  Pot  plants  and 
tiouquets  were  also  excel. ent.  The  cottage  garden  awards 
fur  he  four  adjoining  oarishes  were  declared  as  follows  ; 
Dairy,  Mr.  B.  Devline ;  KelU,  Mr.  W.  Wilson ;  Balmaclellan, 
Mr.  G.  Rusaell ;  Carsphairn,  Mr.  J.  S.  Martin. 

URR  AND  DALBEATTIE. 
This  flourishing  society  held  its  ninth  annual  show  on  the 
lith  ult.,  when  there  were  about  the  usual  number  of 
entries,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  generally  of  a 
high  order.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  various 
sections  were  Mr.  Q.  Aird,  H-irdgate ;  Mr.  J.  Austin, 
Hardirate  ;  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Dtlbsattie  ;  Messrs.  Fergusson 
and  Sons,  Dalbeattie ;  Mrs.  Giss,  Haugh  Mill ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  H.rdgate.  The  bronze  BiUksian  medal  of  the 
Ri.yal  Hurticultural  Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Quiiitin 
Aird,  Hardgate,  who  won  the  largest  total  amount  i.f 
money  in  prizes  at  the  show.  Messrs.  Toogiod's  prizes  for 
exhibitors  making  most  points  (former  winners  excmded) 
weie  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mrs.  Gass,  and  Mr.  J. 
Walker  in  the  order  given.  A  stand  of  fine  Roses  sent  for 
exhifiition  by  Messrs.  J.  Palmer  and  Son,  Limited,  Annan, 
was  much  admired,  the  R  'Ses  including  the  best  of  the 
older  and  several  new  sorts. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  ihe  R'tyal  H  iriiculiural  Hill,  Vincent  Squnre,  West- 
minster, on  Monday  evening,  iheHth  ult.,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis  in  the  chnir.  Five  new  members  weie  elected.  The 
amount  paid  f<>r  sickness  during  the  past  five  weeks  was 
£30  3s.,  nine  members  being  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present 
time,  Ave  of  whom  are  on  half  pay. 

BISHOP'S    SrORTFORD. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  show  of  the  abive  society  was 
held  on  the  Itjih  ult.,  at  The  Grange,  by  kind  permission 
of  John  Barker,  E^q.,  and  the  results  eclipsed  the  efforts 
of  previous  ye<rs  in  many  respects.  There  was  a  record 
gate,  over  10,000  paying  for  admission,  the  entries  beiug 
over  1,600,  a  gre^it  increase  on  previous  years.  Another 
special  feature,  and  one  that  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
I  fficials,  is  that  the  quality  was  excellent,  above  the 
average  ;  there  was  strong  competition  in  nearly  all  classes. 
There  were,  in  addition  to  the  flower  show  proper,  some 
first-rate  entertainments  this  year. 

OPEN  Classes. 

At  this  show  the  large  groups  of  plants  are  conspicuous. 
They  are  much  admired  for  their  brightness  and  general 
effect ;  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harrison  (g  trdener 
to  Colonel  A'Cher  HoU'  loit)  with  very  beautiful  tlowering 
plants  and  grasses,  with  other  decorative  plants,  small 
Clerodendrcms  being  largely  used  at  the  bise^  M*-.  Beech 
(gardener  to  J.  B  irker,  E  q  )  was  a  close  second.  Here  the 
background  was  a  little  he»vy,  otherwise  this  group  was 
delightful.    C.  Gold,  Eaq.,  Stanstead,  was  third. 

The  best  foliage  plants  caiue  from  Charles  Gold,  B-q. 
These  were  beautifully  coloured  specimens;  Colonel  A. 
Houbl  in  being  second  with  smaller  specimens. 

For  Ferns  there  was  a  good  competition.  Mr.  Gold  was 
first,  Mr.  B'lrker  a  close  second,  only  losing  by  two  points, 
and  Mr.  H.  Hairison  third. 

A  special  featuie  here  are  groups  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  they  are  usually  good.  This  jear  they  were  veiy 
fine,  and  the  premier  poslton  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Bishop's  Stortfurd,  an  ardent  plant  grower  and  a 
great  supporter  of  this  society,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  being  a  good 
second. 

For  six  plants  Messrs.  Gold,  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
were  the  winners,  having  iptendid  specimens  with  shapely 
flower  trus  es. 

For  double  Begonias  Mrs.  Taylor  led,  Mr.  Barker  being  a 
close  second. 

For  Gloxinias  Messrs.  Holland  had  the  best  six  and  Mr. 
H.  Harrison  the  beat  twelve. 

For  z  inal  Geraniums,  single.  Mr.  Barker  had  fine  plants, 
Messrs.  Buikerand  Harrison  the  best  doubles. 

Excellent  Fuchsias  cam*^  from  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Harrison 
being  second.  Messrs.  J  rfferies,  Harrison  and  Gold  had  the 
beat  decorative  lable  plants  in  the  order  named,  and  Mf.  J. 
Batker  a  splecdid  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  there  was  no  other  competitor. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  best  collection  of  hardy  or  bulbous  flowers  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cneshunt.  This  wasa  splendid 
tiroup.  and  all  good,  some  grnnd  Glndioli  being  staged. 
Mre.  W.  Gee  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Fulham,  Klsenham, 
third. 


In  the  smaller  class,  that  for  twelve  bunches,  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Birker  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Mr.  Bdiker  had  the  best  stove  and  greenhouse  blooms  ; 
Messrs  Harrison,  Barker,  and  Sir  Alec  Wilson  the  best 
Sweet  Peas  in  a  very  strong  competition  ;  Messrs.  Cilvert 
and  Harrison  the  best  Dihlias.  Mr.  Barker  led  for 
Carnations,  also  Picotees,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Barker  for 
Roses,  and  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Abbott  in  the  smaller  Rose 
class. 

Fruit. 

This  is  a  special  feature  at  this  show,  and  a  strong  com- 
petition results.  For  the  best  collection  of  eight  dishes 
Colonel  Archer  Houblon  was  a  good  first,  having  splendid 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons,  Mr.  Jtaiker  being 
second  with  fruit  not  so  ripe. 

For  the  best  basket  of  mixed  fruit  Colonel  Houblon  was 
first  and  Mr.  Barker  stcond.  Mr.  J^ffe^ies  had  the  heat 
Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh),  Colonel  Houblon  the  best  other 
black,  having  excellent  xMidresfleld  Court.  Mr.  R.  0. 
Gosling  had  the  fiuest  Muscat  (white).  Mr.  Barker  the  beat 
other  white.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Jeffenes  were  each  first 
for  Melons  in  two  varieties.  Mr.  C.  G  dd,  jun.,  had  grand 
Peaches,  Sir  James  Blyth,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  and  Sir  A. 
Wilson  the  best  Nectarines,  Colonel  A  Houblon  and  Mr. 
Pearson  excellent  Apricots.  There  was  a  great  number  of 
classes  for  hardy  fruits.  A  good  deal  of  unripe  fiuit  was 
staged  ;  indeed,  it  is  useless  now  to  show  Peaia  and  Apples 
in  season  six  months  hence.  Small  fruits  were  very  good, 
especially  Cherries,  and  there  were  many  good  Plums. 

Vegetables. 

These  occupied  much  space  ;  indeed,  in  tbe  cottagers 
classes  alone  there  were  nearly  1,000  entries.  For  the  best 
twelve  varieties  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  was  a  good  first.  He  had 
scarcely  a  weak  dish,  having  splendid  Marrowfat  Peas, 
Perfection  Tomatoes,  good  Cauliflowers,  Snowball  Turnip, 
Aitsa  Craig  Onion,  and  fine  clean  tubers  of  Syon  House 
Potato.  Mr.  J.  Birker  was  a  close  second.  For  a  smallar 
collection  Messrs.  Calvert,  Watts,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  won  ia 
the  Older  named. 

For  collections  of  salad  some  excellent  baskets  were 
staged,  Mr.  Watts,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Spencer  being 
most  successful. 

Table  Decorations. 

A  large  tent  was  devoted  to  thesp,  and  there  were  many 
tables.  Miss  G.  P.  Ball,  Saffron  Walden,  was  first,  Mias 
Blyth,  St'insted,  second.  Miss  Clayden  third.  For  decorated 
fireplaces  Mr.  W.  Clark  (gardener  to  C.  Gold,  Esq.)  was 
first,  Mr.  Reynolds  second. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  sent  some  splendid  Dahlias, 
Messrs.  Paul,  Cneshunt,  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety, 
Messrs.  Dobbie  Potatoes,  Mr.  A.  Perry  hardy  plants, 
Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough  good  R  toes,  and  Messrs. 
Kiug  and  Co.,  and  others  sent  honorary  exhibits. 


KIRKBEAN    AND    DISTRICT    SHOW. 

At  this  show,  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  Carsethorn, 
Dumfries,  additional  interest  was  given  by  the  competition 
for  a  silver  cup,  given  by  Mr.  R.  Hunter,  Woodside,  for  the 
winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  vegetable 
classes.  After  a  close  competition  it  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Austin,  who  had  seventeen  points,  Sir.  S.  Baird  being 
second  witn  sixteen,  and  ilr.  G.  Landsttuigh  third  with 
fifteen.  The  best  exhibit  in  ihe  horticultural  department 
came  from  Mrs.  R.  Major,  Carsethorn. 


BROUGHTY  FERRY  HORTICULTURAL. 
This  society  opened  its  annuHl  show  in  the  Volunteer 
Hal',  B'oughty  Ferry,  on  the  IS  h  utt.,  when  the  character 
of  the  exhibits  was  one  which  reflected  high  credit  upon 
this  district,  noted  as  it  is  for  the  excellence  of  its  horti- 
culture. As  a  whole  the  show  was  quite  equal  to  its 
predec- ssors,  and  in  the  various  sections  the  competition 
was  b>>th  keen  and  creditable.  lu  the  nurseiymen's  classes 
the  leading  places  were  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  and  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee,  the 
Roses  shown  by  these  firms  being  splendid  for  the  season. 
AmoHE  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  gardeners'  section 
were  Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson,  The  Pines;  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston, 
The  Lodge;  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders,  Lismore ;  Mr.  D. 
Saunders,  Tay  Park;  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Adderley  ;  and  Mr. 
VV.  Holman.  View  Bank.  In  the  cut  flower  section  the 
same  exhibitors  were  generally  prominent,  and  in  those 
for  fruit  and  vegetables  Mr.  W.  Ro8*»,  The  Buchties,  Mr. 
James  Orchison,  and  Mr.  J.  Beats,  Binrock,  distinguished 
themselves  highly. 


LEITH  HORTICULTURAL. 
The  twenty-secfind  ahow  of  thia  society,  opened  in  the 
Victoria  Park,  Leith,  on  the  IS  h  ult.,  was  one  of  the 
finest  yet  held,  and  the  entries  showed  a  alight  increase 
even  over  those  of  last  year,  there  being  about  700  in  the 
horticultural  sections.  The  tables  of  plants  and  floral 
designs  were  exceedingly  good,  and  all  through  the  show 
was  a  highly  satisfactory  one.  In  the  class  for  a  table  of 
plants  arranged  to  produce  artistic  effect,  Mr.  P.  Hunt 
was  first  with  one  of  much  beauty,  Mr.  J.  Alexander  being 
second  Mr.  P.  Mnclaughlan  waa  first  in  the  gardeners' 
cla3s  for  a  table  10  feel  by  4  feet,  and  Mr.  W.  Bryson  was 
first  in  a  similar  class  for  amateurs.  In  the  classes  for 
floral  designs  and  shower  bouquets,  open  to  fruiterers, 
florists,  and  jobbing  gardeners  of  Leith  and  E'linburgh, 
Messrs.  A.  M'Nicol  and  Co.  had  the  best  floral  design,  the 
same  firm  coming  in  first  with  the  shower  bouquet.  In 
the  open  class  for  twenty-four  Roses  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sor-s,  Aberdeen,  were  first,  Messrs.  Dicksons 
and  Co.,  EHnburgh,  coming  next  with  a  good' exhibit. 
Messrs.  Cocker  secured  the  first   prize  for  twenty-four 
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bunches  or  spikes  of  herbaceous  plants.  In  the  gardeners' 
classes  several  amateurs  competed  with  ci'Dspicuous 
success,  but  the  pressure  of  space  at  this  season  will 
prevent  details  <•!  these  and  the  amateurs'  classes.  In  the 
former,  however,  such  winners  as  Mr.  J.  Fras-r,  Mr.  P. 
Hunt,  Mr  .J.  R-issell,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bryson,  Mr.  T  C. 
Rudgers,  Mr.  P.  Maclaughlan,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  J. 
M'D  maid,  aud  Mr.  William  Rubertson  may  be  nam^d  as 
among  the  leading  prizewinners.  Unfortunately,  the 
gale  of  the  Saturday  morning  completely  wrecked  the 
large  marquee,  and  this  part  of  the  show  had  thus  to  be 
closed.     Much  damage  was  done  to  plants. 

SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 
The  thirty-first  great  annual  floral  fete  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  wns  held  on  Wednesday  and  "Thurs- 
day, the  23rd  and  24rh  ult.,  in  the  Quarry  Grounds, 
Shrewsbury,  and  was,  as  usual,  a  most  successful  exhihi- 
tiun  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  C'ropetition  was 
very  keen  in  many  of  the  classes.  The  silver  cup  i.flTered 
in  ihe  champion  Grape  class  was  won  again  by  Mr.  W. 
Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  Mellon  Co'istahle. 
He  was  first  in  the  champion  Grape  class  in  1902, 1904,  and 
again  this  yeir,  but  ha"*  only  won  the  cup  once  while 
Under  the  present  Lord  Hastings,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
exhibitor.  Mr.  Guodacre  won  the  first  prize  in  1903 
Nowhere  can  there  be  seen  such  a  magnificent  display  of 
garden  produce  as  at  the  Shrewsbury  ?hi>w,  and  as  this 
annual  fet*'  cones  and  goes  one  feels  that  it  stands  as  a 
powerful  iriiiute  lo  the  untiring  energy  of  the  hou.  secre- 
taries, Mr.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  Mr,  W.  W.  Naunton. 
Fruit. 

The  first  class  in  the  fruit  section  is  lor  a  dessert  table, 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goi'dacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
Derby,  wiih,  needless  to  say,  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit  and 
tastefully-arranged  fiowers  (132  point*).  The  Madrestield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Newtown  Pippin 
Apples,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  filruge  Nectarines  were 
perfect,  a  charming  decoration  consisting  of  Francoa 
ramosa  (white)  and  Montbretia  (orange),  with  suitable 
greenery.  Mr.  G.  Mulllna,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens,  was 
second  with  126  points;  third,  Mr.  F.  Joidan,  Impney 
Hall  Girdens,  Droitwieh,  with  113  points  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Dawes.  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  with  lll.V  puints;  fifth, 
Mr.  R.  Dfxwea,  Temple  Newsam  Gardens,  with  106i  points. 

The  champion  Grape  class  brought  some  splendid  exhi- 
bits, the  silver  cud  (value  bO  guiueas)  and  £20  cash  finally 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  head  gardener  to  L'tiI 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  whose  Grapes  gained  112' 
points.  The  only  bunches  thst  obtained  maximum  p-iintc 
were  two  of  Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  G  '"dacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gaidene,  Derby,  was  second  »ith  109  points  ;  third, 
Mr,  Cairns,  gardentr  to  J.  Martin  White,  E-q  ,  Balruddery, 
N.B  ,  with  95  points;  fourth,  and  third  for  decuratinD, 
Mr.  G.  Mulltus,  E  .stnor  Castle  Gardens  (90  p«.ints) ;  fifth, 
and  second  fur  decoration,  Mr.  R  Dawes,  Temple  Newsam 
(76  puims).  The  fli  st  prize  for  decoration  was  won  hy  Mr. 
S.  Bantuff,  gardener  to  J.  Drakes,  Esq.,  Market  Risen, 
who  was  sixth  for  Grapes.  Prizes  for  decoration  were 
given  separately. 

For  a  collection  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Goodscre 
was  first ;  Mr.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall  Girdens,  second  (first 
for  deci)ration,  using  C^ttleyas,  Smilax,  and  Asparagus 
chieflj) ;  Mr.  Cairns,  gardener  to  J.  M.  White,  Esq.,  Bal- 
ruddeiy,  was  third  ;  Mr.  .\lullins  was  fourth  for  fiuit  and 
second  for  decoration.  The  first  and  second  prize  lots 
were  very  fine. 

Fur  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  James  Dawes,  Ledbury 
Park  Gardens,  was  first  with  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Dawes  was 
also  first  for  decoration,  using  the  beautiful  pink  Chironia 
ixifera  and  Gypaophila.  Second  for  fruit  and  also  for 
decoration,  Mr.  J.  Junes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Geat 
Malvern ;  thii  d  fur  fruit  and  for  decoration,  Mr.  S.  Bantoff, 
Market  Rasen. 

Nine  di«hes  ff  fruit :  First,  Mr.  C.  Wilkins,  gardener  to 
C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  Oteley,  Eilesmere  (ihird  for 
decoration).  The  Grapes  and  Nectarines  were  veiy  fine. 
Second,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall  ; 
third,  and  fir&t  for  decoration,  Mr.  C.  Robei  te,  gardener  to 
Mis.  Swann,  Halston  Hall  ;  fourth,  and  second  for  decora- 
tion, Mr.  S.  Posting,  Rudge  Hall  Gardens. 

In  the  classes  for  one  or  more  bunches  of  Grapes  some 
very  good  fruit  was  shown,  and  competition  «a9  keen. 
For  four  bunches,  two  black  and  two  white,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Btth,  was  first  out  of  eight 
eniiies.  For  two  bunches  i>f  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  was  first.  Mr. 
W.  A  Coaies,  Glastonbury,  showed  the  best  single  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Guodacre  was  first  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Muscat  Grapes,  showing  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh. Mr.  Mitchell  again  won  for  two  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first  for  two 
bunches  of  Alicante,  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black 
Grape,  and  for  two  hunches  of  White  Muscats  (out  of  nine 
entries)-  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  Colonel  HayhU'St, 
Middlewich,  had  ihe  bestsinzle  bunch  of  White  Muscats. 
Mr,  A.  Child,  gardeeer  to  H.  A.  Attenborough,  E-q., 
Daventry,  whs  first  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  white 
Grape  with  excellent  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  Rev. 
T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen  won  for  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgtt  and  for  two  bunches  of  M^dresfleld  Court(')oth 
classes  open  to  Salop  onlj).  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener  to 
Lord  Harlech,  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black 
Grape  (Silop  onlj),  and  for  two  White  Muscats  (Salop  only) 
Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  Captain  Heywood,  Lonsdale,  won. 

For  six  Peaches  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  G.  T. 
Bites,  E-q.,  Herefoid,  was  first  outof  sixteen  competitois 
with  Beilt-garde.  Mr.  Goodacre  had  the  best  Nectarines. 
The  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen  was  first  for  green-fleshed 
Melon    with    Eauie's    Favourite,    R.    H.    Kenyon,    Esq., 


Oswestry,  first  for  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  and  Mr.  R. 
Dawes,  "Temple  Newsam.  first  for  a  whit  e-fleshed  Melon  (all 
judged  by  flavour).  Mr.  G  jodacre  was  first  for  twelve  G-tee 
Plums  and  for  twelve  yellow  Plums,  and  the  R*^v.  T.  M. 
Bulkeley-Owen  was  first  for  twelve  purple  or  red  Plums. 

Plants, 

Meesrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  won  first  prize 
for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  a  magnificent 
lot,  Statice,  Heaths,  Chironia,  &c.  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington, 
was  second. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mesrs.  Cypher  were 
first,  Allamanda  and  Ericas  being  very  fine  ;  second,  Mr. 
Vauae;  third,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  Sutton 
Tlmmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Cromwell  was 
flist,  for  six  fine  foliage  plants,  Messrs.  Cypher  second. 

The  finest  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of 
bloom,  was  shown  by  Messrs  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten- 
ham. It  was  a  beautiful  arrangement,  Oichids,  Lilies,  and 
light  foliage  plants  being  gracefully  intermixed.  Second, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edg- 
baston  ;  third,  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  the  Leamington 
Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Limited,  were  first.  Itcontained 
many  finely-coloured,  well-grown  plants,  boldly  arranged. 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  were  second  with  a  group  that 
rather  lacked  colour  ;  third,  Mr.  Read,  Eretby  Park 
Gardens,  Burton. 

Mr.  Cromwell,  Allerton,  was  first  for  thirty  stove  or 
ereenhouse  plants  In  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches. 
Chironia  ixifera,  Ixnra  Duflii,  and  others  were  splendid. 
Second,  Messrs.  Cypher  ;  third,  Mr.  Vause.  Mr.  Cromwell 
showed  the  best  Ferns ;  Mrs.  Darby,  Adcote  Hall, 
Baschurch  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Lawley),  was  first  for 
Dracaenas  ;  Mr.  Cromwell  won  fur  Caladiums ;  Mrs.  R. 
Taylor,  Aobey  F^regate,  showed  the  best  double  Gera- 
niums ;  C  lonel  Gordon.  Patchet,  was  first  for  pyramid- 
shaped  Coleus ;  Mr.  A.  Bateman,  Preston  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, won  for  Fuchsias. 

The  finest  lot  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Divies,  Pershore.  They  were  a  splendid  lot. 
Those  shown  by  Mesors.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath, 
which  won  second  prize,  were  also  very  fine. 

Mrs.  Swann,  Halston  Hall.  Oswestry  (gjrdener.  Mr.  C, 
R'iberts),  was  fiist  for  a  group  of  plants  (Salop  only);  Mr. 
T.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  had  the  best  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (Salop  onl>) ;  and  Mr.  James 
Tarrant,  Shrewsbury,  won  for  a  similar  number  of  plants 
in  another  class. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  suitable  for  dinner 
table  (prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birming- 
ham), Mr.  Edward  Deakin,  Hay  Hall,  was  first,  W.  H. 
B.nk^,  Esq.,  Kington  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  BamflHd),  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Davies,  Pershore,  tt^ird.  Fur  twelve 
distinct  varieties  (piizes  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham),  Mr,  T. 
Duncan,  F.  go,  Duns,  was  first  with  an  excellent  lot  of 
flowers;  second,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn,  Penylan. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  E  kford, 
Wem,  S:ilop,  for  the  beat  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of 
Eukford's  Sweet  Peas  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Duns, 
with  floe  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Penylan;  thiid, 
Mr.  T.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Git)Son,  Duns,  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  vases 
(prizes  tty  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury) ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  Penylan. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  Duns,  was  first  with  a  splendid  lot  ; 
second,  Dr.  Brown,  Naas,  County  Kildar-i. 

Collection  of  cut  Cirnations  and  Picotees,  with  own 
foliage  and  buds;  First,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks, 
with  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  flowers;  sec 'nd,  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.  Mr.  W.  B.  W. 
VernoD,  Welsh  Frankton,  was  fiist  for  a  smaller  group. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials  (Roses  excluded) 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  were  first  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ- 
church  ;  third,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  ttrst 
for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias  with  a 
very  beautiful  display.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  High 
Blantyre,  won  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  any  varieties  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  won  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  flowers;  and  Mis 
Alderson,  Frankton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Davies)  was  first  for 
twelve  bunches. 

Twenty-four  cut  Roses  :  First,  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  with  excellent  blooms  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  CroU,  Dundee;  third,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Son, 
Dundee.  Messrs  Croli  were  first  for  eighteen  cut  Rises  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Cocker;  third,  Messrs.  Simpson.  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  Newtown  Mearns,  N,B.,  was  first  in  a  similar 
cl  iss  (trade  excluded) ;  Dr.  O'Douel  Browne,  Naas,  County 
Kildare,  was  secoud 

Mr.  W.  Treseder.  Cardiff,  won  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bushy,  N.B., 
being  second.  For  twelve  fancy  Dihlias,  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
B  yn,  Penylan,  was  first.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  won 
for  twenty-four  C-^ctus  Dahlias,  Mr.  Smellie,  Bu-^by,  being 
second.  Mr.  H.  Penman,  Nantwich,  was  first  for  twelve 
Cactus  Dahlias  (trade  excluded). 

Floral  Decorations. 

For  a  dinner  table  decoration,  Miss  M.  Morgan,  Shrews- 
bury, won  first  prize,  using  pale  pink  Carnations  ;  second, 
Miss  Mary  Allen,  Wrockwardine  Wood.  r,>r  a  dinner 
table  decoration  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Alderley 
Edge,  was  first,  using  pink  varieties  ;  second.  Miss  M. 
M  'rgan. 

Mr.  Garner,  Altrincham.  won  first  prize  for  a  bride's 
bouquet  and  for  a  bouquet  of  flowers.     For  a  bouquet 


(Orchids  excluded),  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover 
Square,  were  first ;  they  also  won  the  first  prize  for  a 
shower  bouquet,  feather-weight  bouquet,  and  fioral  harp. 
Mp.  0.  Robinson,  Alderley  Edge,  was  first  for  a  floral 
wreath  and  for  a  stand  of  cut  flowers. 

VECtBTABLES. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London) :  First,  Mr.  E.  B'-ckett,  Aldenham  Gar- 
dens ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Ormtkirk. 

Collection  of  veeetables  (prizes  by  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading) :  First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bistin,  gardener  to  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  Bart.,  Buscot  Park  ;  second.  Mr.  H.  Folkes, 
gardener  to  T.  Kerr,  E?q.,  M  P.,  Hemel  Hempsted. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  Chalfont  Park,  Slough,  won  first 
prize  for  eight  kinda  of  vegetables  (piizes  by  Murrell  and 
Co.,  Shrewsbury).  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  Hadnall,  was  first  in  a 
smaller  class. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Webb  and  Sons, 
Woidsley,  Stourbridge)  :  Fi'St,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Ormskirk  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  Buscot  Paik,  FarioEdon. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Smith  and  Co., 
Wor(!ester) :  First,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Ruabon  ;  second, 
Mr  B.  Ashton. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham,  was  first:  second,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  Leicester.  For  nine  kinds  (Salop  onl>),  Mr.  J. 
Mill?,  Shavington  Hall  Gardens,  was  first  ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Delamere,  Yuckleton  Hall  Gardens. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Robert  Sydenham, 
Tenby  Sireet,  Birmingham):  First,  M-.  W.  Pope,  High- 
clere  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Ruabon. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits, 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Roihesay,  N.B.,  exhibited 
Potatoes  in  sixty-five  varieties,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  Pansies  and  Dahlias.  The  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  from  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made  an 
excellent  show.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  C  .Ichester,  made  a 
splendid  dieplay  with  a  bold  exhibit  of  hardy  fiowers,  as 
Lilies,  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Phloxes,  Water  Lilies,  &c. 
Albert  Myer^,  Shrewsbury,  exhituted  a  very  fine  group  of 
Zonal  Pelaigoniums.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  a  group 
of  excellent  Crotons  and  a  brilliant  lot  of  hardy  fiowers. 
The  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and  hardy  fiowers 
from  Biker's,  Wolverhampton,  covered  a  large  space  and 
made  a  grand  show.  Idaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Biistol,  showed  a  splendid  lot  of  Phloxes  and  other 
hardy  fiowers. 

A  very  meritorious  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  and 
dishes  of  fruits  was  shown  by  the  King's  Ace  Nurseries, 
Limited,  Hereford.  Edwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  set  up  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Rosei  in  variety.  Felton  and  Sons, 
Hanover  Square,  W.,  exhibited  pot  plants  in  variety.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  made  a  grand  display  with  Pentstemons, 
Phloxes,  Carnations,  &c.  Amos  Peiry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
exhibited  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety,  including  a  lovely 
lot  of  Water  Lilies.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  showed  some 
very  fine  vaiieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  the  unique 
Henry  Eckford.  W.  A.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph, 
thowed  a  fine  group  of  border  Carnations,  including  The 
Master  (vivid  scarlet)  and  Mrs.  Kearley  (blu-h).  William 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N..  had  a  prettily-arranged 
group  of  hardy  fiowers  and  Water  Lilies.  Clibrans, 
Altrincham,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  small  Crotons 
fur  table  decoration.  Tut)erouB  Begonias  were  finely  shown 
by  Davis,  Yeovil.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  set  up  a 
large  group  of  Bamboos  and  haroy  flowers  in  variety. 
Hewitt  aud  Co.,  Solihull,  showed  hardy  flowers,  and 
Pritchard  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  sent  plants  in  pots. 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  showed  a 
splendid  lot  of  Phloxes.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Feltham,  sent  some  good  tuberous  Beg  .nias  and  other 
fiowers.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  made  a  pietly  display 
with  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  made  a 
brilliant  bit  of  colour  with  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
Angus,  Penicuik,  exhibited  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
King  Edward,  Disa  grandiflora,  &c.  A  new  bronze-leaved 
bedding  Begonia  (fibrous  rooteri)c  tiled  B"onze  Beauty  was 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Towudrow,  Malvern.  Mr.  Anker,  Napier 
Road,  Kensington,  showed  Cacti  Pansies  and  Violas  were 
largely  shown  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury.  Rosea, 
Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  &c.,  were  sent  by  W.  and  J. 
Brown,  Stamford.  Robert  Bjlton,  Wanon,  Carnforth,  had 
a  splendid  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  varieties.  Mr.  G, 
Prince,  Longw*  rth,  Beiks,  showed  some  beautiful  garden 
Rosea.  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire,  Hale,  Altrincham,  pent  Sweet 
Peas.  From  Chard,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  sent  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Dahlias  and  cut  Roses  and  some  vegetables. 
Messrs.  Jamc  Cocker  and  Suns,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee,  sent  Ruses.  Mr.  John  Robson, 
Altrincham,  showed  Dahlias,  Carnations,  &c.  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  made  a  large  display  with 
Dahlias  and  Roses.  A  new  Viola  (White  May)  was  shown 
by  Richard  Vernon,  Northwich. 

Medals. 

Large  gold.— Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birming- 
ham ;  Henry  Eckford,  Wem  ;  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham; 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.  ;  Bakers,  Old  Hall 
Nurseries,  Codsall,  Wolverhampton  ;  Albert  Myers, 
Shrewsbury  ;  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford ; 
aud  E.  Muriell,  Shrewsbury. 

Small  gold  —  Messrs.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carn- 
forth  ;  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury  ;  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester;  and  Pritchard  and  Sons,  Sbrewstiury. 

Silver-gilt— UessTs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham ; 
Hewitt  aud  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham  ;  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester;  Clibrans,  Altiincham;  Amos  Perry,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  London,  N.  ;  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  N  B.  ;  John 
Derbyshire,  Altrincham;  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard;  John 
Robson,  The  Downs,  Altrincham  ;  Isaac  House  and  Son, 
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We8tbury-on-Trym,  Bristol  ;  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.  ; 
B.  Dobhs  and  Co.,  Wolverhampton  ;  and  J.  Lambert, 
Powia  Castlp,  Welshpool. 

Silver.— Messrs.  B  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil  ;  W.  and  J. 
Brown,  Peterborough  ;  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton;  Pattison, 
Shrewsbury;  Gheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex;  W.  A. 
Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph ;  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover 
Square,  Londou,  W. ;  and  George  Piince,  Longworth,  Beiks. 

Bronze. ~M.r.  R.  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Kensington, 
London  ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Towndrow,  Malvern  Links. 

Awards. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of  the 
following : 

MoDtbretia  Prometheus  (R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester) ; 
and  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Charles  Scutt  (Seale,  Sevenoaka). 

Eicb  of  the  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Gaillardia  Sulphur  Gem  (Perry,  Winchmore  Hill); 
Cactus  Dahlias  D  .ydrtam  and  White  Swan  (Hobbies, 
Limited) ;  Cactus  Dahha  T.  F.  H.  Coi.k  (Cheal,  Crawley) ; 
Monibretia  Hereward  (Wallace,  Colchester);  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  Bute  and  Good  Hope  (Dobbie,  Rothesay). 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  very  interesting,  although  small,  display  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  Fruit  was  best 
represented,  while  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  too,  were 
well  shown.  The  Orchid  cnmmittee  granted  four  awards 
of  merit  to  new  Orchida  ;  two  first-class  certiflcates  and 
eleven  awards  of  merit  were  given  by  the  floral  committee  ; 
and  none  by  the  fruit  committee. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  OBripn,  de  B.  Crawshay,  F.  Sander,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  T.  W.  B^nd,  A.  A.  McBean,  W. 
Buxall,  H.  Little,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  H.  Young,  and 
Francis  W.  Wellesley. 

Messrs.  Charlt-aworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  handsome  group  of 
Orchids,  which  includr-d  some  very  fine  Brasso-Cattleya 
gigas-digbyaua,  Ljeiiu-Cattleya  dominlana,  Cittleya  Iris, 
C.  Atalanta,  Lseliu-Caitieya  callistfRlossa,  C^tileya  Par- 
theuia  vernalis,  and  Lfeiio-Catileya  Viuletta.  Other  inter- 
esting plants  were  Burlingtonia  pubescens,  Zygopetalum 
trisle,  Odoutoglosaum  Rulfeie,  and  Caltleya  buwringitino- 
superba. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lpe'io-Cattleyas,  and  Lieliaa. 
Among  them  were  L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood,  L  -C.  vivieans, 
L.-C.  callistoglus^a  excellens  (purpurata  x  gigas),  a  large 
and  handsome  flower ;  C.  Shakespeare,  wiih  primrose 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  rich  purple  white  margined 
lip;  and  C.  Prince  Edward  var.  superba,  rich  rose  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  heavily  lined  with  rich  purple. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  set  up  a  pretty 
lot  of  Orchids,  compi  iaing  CattJeya  0'  brieniana,  C. 
Loddigesii,  Lselia  crispa  (a  beautiful  flower  with  white 
fluted  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  veined  and  marked 
with  ruby  crimson),  L.  elegaus  var.  Turner!  magniflca, 
Oncidiura  varicosum  Rogeraii,  and  various  Cypripediums. 
Bronze  Banksian  nif'dal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  Ljclio-Ctttleya  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  dominiana 
langleyensis,  and  L  -C.  H«nry  Greenwo<jd  var.  imperator, 
each  bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Son,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  Cattleya  atalanta,  and  F. 
Wellesley,  E^q.,  Westfleld,  Woking,  showed  Cypripedium 
concolor  Sandei.-e  (new  species,  marked  throughout  with 
dark  crimson  spots  on  a  pale  yellow  grouna),  and  C. 
Princess  superbum  (a  fairieanum  hybrid). 

New  Orchids. 

Lcelio- Cattleya  l»8y  var.  Cuprea.~A  very  handsome 
flower  of  distinct  and  brilliant  colouring.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  uf  an  uniform  rose-copper  colour,  the  lip  deep 
purple,  while  the  throat  and  the  lobes  covering  the 
column  are  white.  Oue  of  the  moat  distinct  hybrid  Lrelio- 
Cattieyas  shown  for  some  tfme.  L.  tenebroaa  and  CaiUeya 
guttata  Leopoldii  were  the  parents.  Shown  by  Messra. 
Cbarle'iwurth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.    Award  nf  merit, 

Cypripedium  Godefioyce  leucochihnn  Goodsoiis  variety. — 
A  Very  good  form  ot  this  Cypripedium,  the  dark  crimson 
markinga  on  the  cream-coloured  ground  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  and  the  petals  make  a  handsome  flower.  The  lip  is 
prac  ically  unspotted.  Shown  by  H.  S.  Goodson,  E.q., 
Fairlawn,  Putney.     Award  of  merit. 

Miltonia  Coyniauxim  —A  natural  hybrid  between  M. 
Regnelhicitriuaand  M.  spectabilis  moreliana,  the  sepals  are 
heavily  marked  with  pale  rose-brown  upon  a  paler  ground  ; 
the  large,  flat  lip  is  purple.  Shown  hy  C.  B  Gibriel,  Esq., 
Ea^dale,  Horifll,  Surrev  (gai-dener,  Mr.  J.  Hillier) 

Miltmia  mxUlaria  The  Dell  variety  —The  largest  form 
of  this  well-known  Orchid  that  we  have  seen.  From  top 
to  bottom  the  largest  of  the  blooms  shown  (and  it  was 
little  larger  than  the  others)  measured  over  5  inches. 
This  variety  is  of  pale  rose  colouring  throughout,  except 
fiir  the  yellow  central  blotch  and  radiating  tines  "f  reddish 
purpln.  Shown  by  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schibder,  Bart.,  The 
Dell,  E^jbam  (gardener,  Mr.  BiUantiue). 

Fruit  and  Vegbtable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr,  Joseph  Cheal  (chairman),  Messrs.  S. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  De«n,  E  Beckett,  G.  Kwlf,  Horace  J. 
Wright,  John  Lyne,  F.  Q  Lane,  C.  Foster,  G.  Norman,  and 
Owen  Thomas. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were 
awarded  the  Hogg  medal  of  the  society  for  a  magnificent 
lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Apples,  Pears,  Fiume,  Nectarines, 


Peaches,  Figs,  and  Grapes  were  finely  represented.  There 
were  in  all  fifty  trees.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  there 
was  a  tree  of  a  new  large  cooking  variety  called  Baron 
Wolaeley.  Apples  Emperor  Alexander,  Wealthy,  Gaa- 
coyne's  Scarlet,  American  Mother  ;  Pears  Beurt  ^  Alexandre 
Lucas,  Williams' Bon  Chi6tien,Djyenn6E>ussoch,  Marechal 
de  la  Cour  ;  Plums  Preaident.La'e  Orange,  Pond's  Seedling. 
Bryanaton  Gdge,  Smith's  Prolific ;  Nectarines  Rivers' 
O  ange.  Pine  Apple,  Humboldt ;  Peaches  Bellegarde  and 
Late  Devonian  were  some  of  the  finest  varietiea  of  each 
fruit. 

A  collection  of  Apple  trees  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  Tomlinson,  gardener  to  R.  Hoffmann,  Esq.,  Tower 
House,  Streatham,  S.W.  The  trees  cairied  very  good 
crops,  and  especially  the  varieties  Mannington  Pearmain, 
Washington,  Bismarck,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  collection  of  hardy  fruit  from  Mr.  R.  Mountford,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  E*st  Sheen  Lodge,  Eist  Shsen, 
gained  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Clapp's  Favourite  Pear, 
Pond's  Seedline  Plum,  Strawberry  St.  Joseph,  and  Applen 
Lndy  Sudeley,  Lord  Suftleld,  Frogmore  Pippin,  and  Pott's 
Seedling  were  very  good  fruits. 

A  silver  Binksiaii  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  Strode 
Ooysh,  Esq.,  23,  Woodville  G«r.iens,  EUing,  W.,  for  a 
basket  of  excellent  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  all  gathered  from 
one  tree. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Adamaon, 
South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Ketf),  for  some 
splendid  fruits  of  Peaches  Princess  of  Wales,  Late 
Devonian,  and  Nectarine. 

A  basket  of  very  fine  Pears  Clapp's  Favourite  was  shown 
by  Mr.  George  Gumbrell,  The  Gardens,  Widbury,  Ware. 
Cultural  commendation. 

Cucumber  Etsex  Champion  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E 
Abbott  and  Sjna,  Railway  Nurseries,  Ardleigh,  Essex,  but 
no  award  was  made. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  M.D  ,  The  Grange, 
Carrickmines,  County  Dublin,  showed  a  seedling  Peach 
called  Carolie. 

Several  seedling  Melons  were  shown  by  various  exhibitors, 
but  nn  award  was  made  bo  any  of  them. 

The  Burbank  Plum  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R^bert 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  but  we  could  find  no  fruita  of  it. 

A  new  French  Runner  Bean  called  Firefly,  prettily 
splashed  with  red  upon  a  primrose-coloured  ground,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Eugelmann,  Horneybrook  Nursery, 
Saffron  Walden. 

A  collection  of  Plums  (fruiting  branches  of  each)  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfleld  Cmrt  Girdens, 
Malvern,  including  Black  Diamond,  The  Sultan,  Cox's 
E  nperor,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Magnum  Bonuni, 
all  from  bush  trees,  and  the  Pershore  Pium,  from  half 
standards.  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  The  Sultan,  and 
Belgian  Purple  bore  tremendous  crops. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R, 
Winstanley,  Gogerddan  Gardens,  R.S.O.,  Cardiganshire, 
for  Lemons. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present ;  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  James  Hudson, 
George  Reutbe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Charles 
Bhck,  W.  Cuthbertson,  George  G-irdon,  W.  Bain,  Charles 
Jfffries,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
H.  J.  Junes,  and  C.  J.  Salter. 

The  group  of  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  Plants  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  constituted  one  of  the 
features  of  the  meeting.  There  were  some  three  dozen  of 
these  plants  staged,  several  of  which  had  as  many  as  three 
dozen  finely-proportioned  pitchers  depending  from  the 
plants.  The  beautiful  and  picturesque  forms  of  many 
and  their  high  colouring  created  much  interest.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  more  conapicHous  of  those 
exhibited :  K.  balfouriana,  with  large,  handsome,  reddish 
pitchers,  is  very  striking  ;  while  N.  maatersiana,  with  a 
profusion  of  reddish  pitchers,  is  among  the  most  easy  to 
cultivate.  Other  good  things  were  N.  dicksoniana,  with 
green  and  red  pitchers  ;  N.  Morganas,  the  rather  small 
pitchers,  coltmred  red  ;  and  N.  Tiveyi,  with  well-marked 
collar  and  green,  red-spotted  pitchers,  is  distinct  and 
effective.  Of  the  more  rare  there  was  N.  Veilchii,  with 
green  pitchers  and  broad  collar  of  bronzy  green.  Gold 
medul. 

A  charming  set  of  hybrid  Pentatemons  came  from  Lord 
Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett).  The  collection  con- 
tained many  good  kinds,  as  for  example  Marlon,  crimson  ; 
Lord  Lister,  scarlet  ;  Lady  Curzon,  white  and  pink  ; 
Autumn  Cheer,  rich  scarlet;  and  Clarissa,  scarlet  with 
while  throat. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  staged  Astera, 
Gladioli,  Antirrhinuma,  Sunflowera,  Koiphoflas,  and  other 
showy  things  in  considerable  variety,  the  Asters  being  a 
particularly  showy  lot.  Senecio  pulcher,  Lobelia  fulgens 
in  variety,  and  Eupatorium  purpureum  were  also  in  good 
condition  from  the  same  firm. 

The  various  forms  of  Nvmphre*  stellata  were  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rjthachild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton.  The  varieties  exhibited  were  N.  gigantea  Hudsoni, 
N.  stellata  (Berlin  variety),  N.  s.  pulcherrimf*,  all  in  varying 
shades  of  blue,  with  golden  centre.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Cannas  in  pots  were  superbly  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  S  -ns,  Swanley  ;  indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  these 
things  in  such  perfection.  Martha  Washington,  Black 
Prince,  Mrs.  F.  Dreer,  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strolein  were  among 
the  more  distinct  in  a  very  flue  lot.  The  same  firm  also 
exhihited  a  strain  of  dwarf  Antirrhinums  in  pots.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

An  excellent  strain  of  French  and  African  Marigolds 
came  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  R  tthesay.  The  former 
as  exemplified  in  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  latter  by 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Lemon  Queen  portrayed  these  types 
in  the  highest  excellence.    Silver  Flora  medal. 


Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  contributed  a  small 
but  select  lot  of  D  thlias.  Cactus  and  show  kinds  chiefly. 

Messrs.  J  mes  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  also  had  a  few 
good  (Nctus  Dahlias,  in  which  Peach,  a  cural  pink  shade, 
and  Primrose,  a  very  charming  flower,  were  very  fine. 

A  small  group  from  Mr.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  included 
White  Lady,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stoop  (rich  yellow),  W.  CoUis,  and 
Mr.  F.  Carter  («carle  ),  all  good  C  ictus  kinds. 

Messrs.  James  Veiich  had  pretty  groups  of  Exacum 
macranlhum  and  Ruellia  amoena,  the  nicely  -  flowered 
plants  being  in  pots. 

A  most  interesting  lot  of  cut  flowering  shrubs  was 
shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elatree.  There  were  some  150 
distinct  kinds  staged,  forming  a  very  attractive  exhibit. 
Acers,  Oiks,  Kalmiaa,  Escallonias,  Cornus,  Pyrus",  Corylus, 
Hibiscus,  Rubus.and  many  others  were  noted.  A  remark- 
able and  well-grown  lot  of  Crotons  came  from  the  same 
gardens,  proving,  if  proof  were  at  all  necessary,  how  great 
is  the  attention  there  given  to  auch  diverse  groups  of 
plants.  The  collection  of  Crotons  would  have  done  justice 
to  a  market  specialist  in  these  plants,  and  we  have  not 
seen  them  better  grown  or  more  finely  coloured.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  contributed 
alpines  in  pans,  with  other  hardy  flowers  in  the  cut  stale. 

Lobelia  Kathleen  Millard,  a  double  kind,  was  well  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Mallard,  Rainham,  Kent.  See  "New 
Plflnts." 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  batch  of 
Hibiscus  in  variety,  also  Quercus  Albert!,  Tilia  americana 
laxit.lia,  a  very  handsome  Time,  with  Cornus  Gouchaulti 
and  otherp,  a  very  interesting  gathering, 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a  collection  of 
hardy  Heaths,  always  very  pleasing  and  effective. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  on  the 
floor  some  excellent  examples  of  Senecio  clivorum,  Ltliun> 
Brownii  leucanthum,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  with  white 
Spiian-like  plumes,  Aconitum  scaposura  pyramidale, 
Acoiiitum  Wilsoni,  and  Serratula  atriplicifolia,  a  new 
plant  from  Central  Chioa.  These,  with  Andromeda 
arhorea,  formed  a  most  interestine  group.     Gold  medal. 

The  Dahlias  from  Messra.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley^ 
were  very  good,  the  single  kinds  especially,  and  for  which 
the  firm  is  well  known.  Cactus  varieties  were  also  well 
shown. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  showed  Stenanthe- 
mum  ro^ustum,  Ruellia  ciliosa,  Dianthua  alpiuus  allius,. 
awd  Sagittaria  macrophylla,  the  latter  with  white  flowers. 

Impatiens  Holstii,  with  vermilion  flowers,  came  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Ix  )ra  Mtrs  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.    See  "  New  Plants." 

New  Plants. 

Nymphcea  zanzibarensis  rosea. — A  very  handsome  variety 
of  this  blue-tlowered  Water  Lily  with  large  rose-pink: 
blossoms.  The  variety  is  very  fragrant.  From  Lord 
Ro'hachild,  Tring.     First-class  certificate. 

Lilium  leucanthum. — This  fine  form  of  L.  Brownii  aa 
shown  txhitiiud  much  variety  in  leafage,  in  the  external 
colouration  of  the  fiuwers  and  buds,  and  in  size  also.  Thlfr 
is  a  garden  Lily  of  much  merit.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Suns.  LimitC't,  Chelsea.     First-cUss  certificate. 

Lobelia  KatJileen  Mallard. — An  excellent  bedding  variety 
with  double  flowers  of  a  deep  violet-blue.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  a  spurt  from  Emperor  William,  but  in  habit  and 
colour  it  is  not  identical  wiih  this  kind.  The  mass  of 
blossom  is  very  remarkable.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  R, 
Mallard,  Riinbam.  Kent.    Award  of  merit. 

Stenanthemum  robustum.~X  tall  plant  belonging  to 
Liliacic,  the  white  flowers  arranged  on  a  dense  pyramidal 
spike.  From  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill.  Award 
of  merit. 

Godetia  Schaininiji.'pl.,  a  pleasing  pink-flowered  variety 
that  is  most  useful  in  the  cut  state.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrenc-,  Bart.     Award  of  merit. 

Ixora  j/rtrs  (hybrid  between  I.  coccinea  and  I.  Prince  of 
Orange).— This  is  a  showy  and  good  form.  The  large  pips 
of  blossoms  are  well  formed  and  pirtake  of  Piince  of 
Orante  in  colour  somewhat.  The  variety  is  very  free 
dowering.  From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
House  (iiardener,  Mr.  Hudson).    Award  of  merit. 

Canna  Niagara. — Perhaps  the  flnest-bordered  flower  yet 
seen.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  scarlet,  with  a  rich 
yellow  border.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf.  From  ISIessrs. 
Cann«ll  and  Sons.  Swanley.    Award  of  merit. 

Dahlia  Blush  Gem  (show). — A  fine  form,  rosy  lilac  Id 
colour,  the  base  of  the  florets  nearly  white.  From  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  Slough.     Award  of  merit. 

Dahlia  Pink  Perfection  (Cactus). — A  very  beautiful 
kind,  »tf  a  deep  ros-y  mauve  colour;  very  showy.  From 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey.     Award  of  merit. 

Dahlia  Np-hon  (Cactus).— A  showy  and  beautiful  kind, 
with  twis'ed  florets,  coloured  light  maroon,  with  scarlet 
shade.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood.  Award  of 
merit 

Dahlia  Daisy  £a.«foH  (Cactus). — An  exquisite  self  yellow. 
The  florets  are  long  and  incurving,  rich  yellow  throughout. 
From  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking.  Award  of 
merit. 

Dahlia  Stromboli  (single). — A  very  distinct  variety, 
colouied  crimsou  at  base,  the  central  portion  of  the  petal 
flushed  white  and  scarlet.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons^ 
Crawley.     Award  of  merit. 

An  award  of  merit  was  also  given  to  the  strain  of  hybrid 
Pentsteraona  exhibited  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  E.  Beckett). 

***  If  "fortunately  the  reports  of  several  shozvs  are  left 
over  until  next  week,  that  of  Brtykton  among  them.. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SHOW  AT 
EDINBURGH. 

DURING  the  forthcoming  week  the 
i  great  event  of  interest  to  British 
I  horticulturists  will  be  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  inst.  Since  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  1809  it 
has  passed  through  some  vicissitudes,  and 
even  crises,  but  whether  its  fortunes  were  on 
the  up  grade  or  the  down  grade,  it  has 
faithfully  maintained  the  objects  of  its 
establishment,  and  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote and  uphold  the  high  standard  of 
Scottish  horticulture.  Within  recent  times 
it  seemed  as  if  the  society  were  within 
measurable  distance  of  seeing  its  funds 
gradually  diminish  and  its  work  severely 
crippled ;  but  the  enterprise  of  its  council, 
the  exertions  of  its  president.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and,  not  least,  the  wholehearted 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  have  retrieved  its 
fortunes,  and  for  the  first  time  for  a  series 
of  years  the  income  of  last  year  exceeded  the 
expenditure. 

Keen  as  always  is  the  interest  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  shows,  and  valuable  as 
they  are,  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  council  to  hold  at  intervals  still 
greater  exhibitions  of  an  international 
character.  These  serve  several  objects,  and 
among  them  not  the  least  valuable  is  that  of 
forming  records  of  the  periodical  advances 
made  in  horticulture.  Five  of  these  inter- 
national horticultural  exhibitions  have  been 
held  by  the  society,  but,  as  the  latest  of 
these  was  held  in  1891,  fourteen  years  ago, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been 
undue  haste  in  promoting  that  of  1905,  and 
from  the  response  made  by  subscribers  and 
exhibitors  it  is  evident  that  they  entirely 
endorse  the  action  of  the  council  in  pro- 
moting this,  the  sixth  of  these  Edinburgh 
international  shows. 

In  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  international  exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
such  exhibitions.  The  competition  of  private 
gardeners  is  perhaps  more  limited  than  in 
former  years,  a  -feature  due  to  no  lack  of 


skill  or  of  desire  to  excel  on  their  part,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  establish- 
ments under  their  care.  Save  perhaps  in  the 
plant  classes,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce  shown,  while  the 
improvement  made  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
natural  and  graceful  arrangement  of  exhibits 
adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  such  shows. 
What  has,  however,  been  lost  in  the  gar- 
dener.s'  sections  has  been  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  trade  exhibits,  mainly  of  a 
non-competitive  character.  These  cannot 
well  be  surpassed.  The  coming  international 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh  will  contain  some 
striking  examples  of  these  non-competitive 
exhibits,  as  we  understand  that  they  will  be 
more  numerous  and  varied  than  have  ever 
been  seen  at  a  Scottish  show.  The  interest 
taken  by  exhibitors  in  this  show  is  very 
great,  and  in  the  competitive  classes  there 
promises  to  be  an  excellent  competition. 
Undoubtedly  this  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
prizes  offered,  which  are  numerous  and  of 
great  value.  They  include  one  which  will 
be  most  highly  prized  by  the  fortunate 
winner— a  valuable  silver  cup,  presented  by 
His  Majesty  the  King,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  exhibit  in  the  competitive  fruit  classes. 
A  perusal  of  the  schedule  shows  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  prize  list  and  the  value 
of  the  prizes  offered  in  plate,  medals,  and 
money.  To  award  these  some  fifty  judges 
will  be  engaged  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day.  A  new  feature  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  the  awards  of  medals  offered  by  the 
society  for  exhibits  illustrative  of  experiment 
and  research,  and  the  introduction  of  these 
awards  must  add  greatly  to  the  instructive 
character  of  this  great  show. 

To  the  many  attractions  the  exhibition  will 
offer  to  the  horticulturist  there  are  added 
several  peculiar  to  Edinburgh  alone.  The 
city  itself  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  it  abounds  with 
buildings  of  historic  interest,  and  its  streets 
are  full  of  memories  of  great  men  and  of 
great  pageants  of  the  past.  The  Waverley 
Market  is  an  almost  ideal  place  for  such  an 
exhibition,  as  under  its  roof  can  be  focussed 
almost  all  the  exhibits,  while  the  remainder 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  Waverley 
Gardens,  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  market ;  per- 
mission for  this  has  been  generously  granted 
by  the  Town  Council.  Outside  the  hall  also 
there    are    many    objects    of    horticultural 


interest.  Close  to  it  are  the  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  which  have  of  recent  years 
been  greatly  beautified  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie.  The 
other  parks  and  open  spaces  are  also  of 
interest.  All  round  the  city  there  are  private 
gardens  of  renown,  such  as  Dalkeith,  Hope- 
toun,  Tyninghame,  Oxenford,  and  others, 
whUe  the  nurseries  of  the  leading  Edinburgh 
nurserymen  will  be  found  to  contain  repre- 
sentative collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
other  plants. 

The  railway  facilities  are  also  excellent, 
and  there  is  every  promise  of  a  record  show 
and  a  record  attendance.  In  its  great  effort 
on  this  occasion  the  society  has  secured  the 
assistance  of  a  representative  committee 
from  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
their  labours  will  result  in  an  exhibition 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  horti- 
culture. 


THE      ANNALS      OF       THE 
LITTLE     RED     HOUSE. 

VIII. — The  Making  of  the  Borders. 
The  autumn  after  we  arrived  at  the  little 
Red  House  was  full  of  interest,  for  that  was 
the  time  to  make  all  the  improvements  for 
the  coming  year. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  long  herbaceous 
borders  had  to  be  made,  or  rather  remade 
entirely,  for  it  had  not  been  possible  to  do 
the  work  soundly  in  the  spring.  They  really 
had  been  quite  gay  during  the  summer  with 
a  large  assortment  of  annuals,  and  we  had 
been  saving  the  seeds  of  all  we  wished  to 
repeat.  We  had  a  nice  lot  of  tidy  little 
packets  marked  with  the  name  and  date  of 
saving.  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum.  Coreop- 
sis tinctoria  and  coronata,  Phacelia,  Clarkias 
and  Godetias,  Nicotiana,  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi.  We  had  marked  the  few  herbaceous 
plants  we  found  about  the  place  that  we 
thought  worth  keeping,  and  we  began  quite 
early  in  October  the  work  of  trenching  the 
borders.  By  patient  waiting  we  now  knew 
exactly  what  the  whole  garden  contained, 
the  value  of  every  fruit  tree — for  most  of 
them  had  given  us  samples  of  their  fruit — 
the  position  of  any  bulbs  in  the  orchard  or 
garden,  and  what  Roses  were  valuable,  so  we 
could  begin  our  operations  with  confidence. 
First  of  all  the  Laurel  hedges  which  backed 
the  borders  required  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Of  course,  such  hedges  are  rather  a  misfor- 
tune, as  their  far-reaching  roots  make  such 
demands  on  the  soil,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vivid  green  of  the  foliage  makes  a  fine 
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setting  to  the  plants  employed,  and  as  we 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter  we  made  the 
best  of  it.  It  was  too  near  the  time  of  frosts 
to  prune,  so  we  contented  ourselves  with 
cutting  out  dead  wood  and  destroying  the 
Nettles  and  Brambles  which  had  established 
themselves  there. 

Large  clumps  of  old  -  fashioned  sraall- 
fiowered  Michaelmas  Daisies  were  reduced  or 
destroyed  altogether,  as  were  also  some  weedy 
kinds  of  Helianthus  and  common  Phloxes, 
then  all  the  borders  were  well  trenched 
and  manured,  light  soil  and  leaf-mould  and 
burnt  refuse  added  as  required.  The  beauti- 
ful turf  margins  laid  down  by  some  most 
worthy  predecessor  required  little  doing  to 
them  beyond  the  spudding  out  of  a  few  Plan- 
tains and  Daisies,  and,  having  been  very 
cleverly  edged  with  wood,  kept  very  even. 
These  and  the  paths  were  protected  by  mats 
during  the  digging  and  trenching,  which  was 
done  piece  by  piece.  When  all  was  finished 
kind  gardening  friends  sent  us  their  super- 
fluous wealth,  and  the  borders,  nicely  and 
tidily  raked  over,  were  ready  to  receive  the 
newcomers  by  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  then  were  planted  with  due  regard  to 
height  and  equally  distributed.  Of  course,  it 
was  in  many  cases  not  possible  to  carry  out  a 
perfect  colour  scheme  with  a  mixed  lot  of 
unnamed  plants,  and  I  must  confess  the 
borders  looked  very  bare  when  the  last  of 
our  store  was  bestowed  in  its  position  ;  but 
the  bulbs  had  still  to  come.  We  had  placed 
a  somewhat  large  order  with  a  reliable  firm, 
avoiding  the  newer  and  consequently  more 
costly  varieties  ;  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  beat  for  Daffodils  incomparabilis, 
Stella,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor, 
Empress,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  Orange 
Phcenix,  Poet  Narcissus,  and  the  sweet  old- 
fashioned  double  white.  Then  we  had  also 
1,000  Spanish  Iris,  Montbretias,  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

The  Daffodils  we  planted  five  in  a  group 
about  1  foot  from  the  verge,  putting  a  little 
silver  sand  in  with  each  bulb  as  a  protection 
against  winter  damp. 

We  planted,  too,  some  Tulips,  chiefly  the 
Cottage  and  Parrot  varieties.  These  we  never 
move,  and  they  are  flowering  better  every  year. 

The  Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  given  a 
south  border,  as  they  flower  early  and  are 
somewhat  delicate. 

Then  we  had  the  biennials  to  put  out  that 
we  had  sown  in  June — Wallflowers,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  and  Sweet  Williams,  the  last  a 
wonderfully  fine  strain  of  Sutton's,  which  1 
am  still  keeping  up  after  four  years,  also  a 
large  supply  of  Iceland  Poppies.  White,  red, 
and  pink  Daisies  and  forget-me-nots  were 
planted  in  a  border  under  the  house,  and  two 
long  beds  of  Forget  -  me  -  nots  had  pink 
Hyacinths  set  in  them,  which  were  very 
charming  in  the  following  spring.  We  had  a 
long  list  of  valuable  herbaceous  plants,  but 
we  felt  we  must  not  spend  more  just  then  on 
the  garden,  for  the  house  was  making 
demands  on  us  too.  A  list  of  the  simple 
herbaceous  plants  we  began  with  may  be  of 
use  to  the  beginners  of  a  garden  like  ours. 
It  is  so  easy  to  add  the  rarer  sorts  when  you 
have  succeeded  in  cultivating  these.  My 
advice  would  always  be  not  to  try  for  too 
much  at  first,  and,  above  all  things,  not  to 
invest  in  plants  from  description  ;  you  had 
far  better  see  them  growing  first  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  will  suit  your  soil  and 
climate.    The  Iris,  for  instance,  will  not  grow 


everywhere,  and  among  the  different  varieties 
of  these  there  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  their  residences.  Very  many  plants 
insist  on  a  south  aspect,  and  this  may  be 
limited  in  your  garden.  Some  things,  too, 
refuse  to  grow  under  trees,  and  others  exact 
partial  shade.  I,  personally,  think  the  Irises 
should  have  a  position  of  their  own,  and 
should  not  be  planted  in  a  mixed  border. 
Their  time  out  of  flower  is  so  long  compared 
with  the  flowering  period  that  a  mass  of  these 
gives  a  dull  look  to  their  portion  of  the 
border.  I  .shall  hope  to  continue  this  subject 
in  my  next  article,  and  to  give  a  list  of  the 
most  useful  plants  for  the  mixed  border, 
with  the  times  of  their  flowering. 

Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


ESSAY  ON    WATER    GAEDENING. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize   of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered/or  the  best  Essays  upon  "  Water 
Gardening." 

The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,000  words  in  length, 
and  should  describe  the  best  ways  of  water 
gardening  and  the  most  beautiful  plants  to  use. 
Some  particulars  of  the  plants  should  be  given  as 
to  height,  colour  of  flowers,  season  of  flowering, 
&c.  The  essays  must  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  must  reach  the  Editor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  not  later  than  the  30th  inst. 
Envelopes  must  be  marked  "Competition."  The 
Editor  cannot  underlake  to  return  the  MSS.  of 
unsuccessful  competitors. 

THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

Habenaria  radiata  and  Canna  King 
Humbert. 
Mr.  W.  Miiller  writes  from  Vomero,  Naples  : 
"  I  am  sending  you  a  flower  of  Habenaria  radiata 
which  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Sprenger's  garden, 
and  some  petals  of  the  famous  Canna  King 
Humbert.  I  am  astonished  that  I  never  have 
read  anything  about  this  Canna.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  in  foliage,  which  is  dark  red,  and 
the  flower  is  of  a  fine  vermilion  colour.  I  have 
counted  on  a  single  plant  more  than  300  flowers. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sprenger,  and  the  whole 
stock  was  given  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Co.,  Paris.  Have  any  of  your  readers  tried 
this  variety  ? " 

Peach  Peregrine. 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  send  fruits  of  this  deliciously  flavoured 
Peach,  which  was  raised  by  them,  and  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  fruit  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  fruit  is 
very  handsome,  warm  crimson  shades  on  the 
sunny  bide,  and  the  flavour  is  exquisite.  We 
have  never  tasted  a  Peach  so  juicy,  piquant,  and 
refreshing.  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  our  hardy 
and  indoor  fruits,  and  a  great  gain  over  the 
flavourless,  Turnipy  varieties  that  are  frequently 
praised  for  qualities  which  we  can  never  discover. 


1904  at  the  bottom  of  a  west  wall.  When 
planted  it  was  only  about  2  inches  high.  This 
season  it  has  run  up  8  feet  in  height,  and  is 
looking  the  picture  of  health.  It  has  produced 
thirty-two  flowers,  the  largest  number  open  at 
one  time  being  thirteen.  Not  the  least  of  its 
merits  is  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom. 
The  first  flower  opened  during  the  second  week 
of  July,  and  it  will  be  in  flower  for  another  two 
or  three  weeks  vet.  Some  of  the  individual 
flowers  have  kept  fresh  for  two  weeks." 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


MnTisiA  deourrbns. 

Lady  Acland   sends   from    Killerton    flowers 

of     Mutisia     decurrens,     also     the     interesting 

Pentstemon  cordifolius,  with  the  following  note  : 

"  The  Mutisia  was  planted  during  the  spring  of 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting. 

September  13. — International  Show  at  Edin- 
burgh (three  days). 

S-ptember  19.— London  Dahlia  Union  Show  at 
Earl's  Court  (two  days). 

September  26.  —  National  Rose  Society's 
Autumn  Rose  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster (two  days). 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— At 

the  suggestion  of  the  Orchid  committee  the 
council  have  adopted  the  following  scheme, 
which  they  hope  will  have  the  f  fleet  during  the 
ensuing  year  of  inducing  Orchid  growers,  both 
large  and  small,  amateur  and  professional,  to 
exhibit  their  already  certificated  and  other  choice 
varieties  at  the  fortnightly  shows  of  the  society. 
Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  alter  or  curtail 
the  exhibits  as  at  present  shown,  which  they 
hope  will  be  continued  exactly  as  they  are  now, 
they  propose  to  award  additional  diplomas  to 
plants  of  exceptional  merit  shown  in  one  com- 
bined group.  This  group  will  be  composed  of 
all  the  exhibits  duly  entered  for  this  special  com- 
petition in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  They 
hope  that  by  this  means  groups  may  be  brought 
together  representing  to  a  large  extent  the 
varieties  of  the  particular  species  decided  upon 
for  exhibit  on  each  occasion,  together  with  the 
hybrids  having  that  species  as  one  of  their 
parents.  At  the  same  time,  the  society's  paint- 
ings of  the  species  and  hybrids  therefrom  to 
which  awards  have  already  been  given  will  be 
exhibited.  They  believe  that  theee  exhibits  will 
have  a  great  educational  value  to  hybridists, 
orchidists,  and  to  Fellows  generally,  and  they 
rely  upon  all  Orchid  growers  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible  — 
W.  Wiles,  Secretary. 

The     Herefordshire     fruit 

growers. — As  a  means  of  meeting  foreign 
competition,  the  Herefordshire  fruit  growers 
have  organised  a  co-operative  fruit- grading 
society.  The  Apples  of  that  county  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  but  full  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of  that  circumstance.  The 
society  will  now  provide  suitable  empties  to 
members  for  transporting  their  fruit  to  the 
packing  premises,  where  it  will  be  graded  and 
packed  and  the  packages  branded.  Premises  are 
being  erected  at  Whitecross  Bridge  for  the  recep- 
tion and  despatch  of  the  fruit.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  are  lending  their 
co-operation,  and  it  is  expected  that  5,000 
boxes  will  be  sent  away  during  the  present 
season. 

Chrysanthemum  Blush  Beauty. 

For  an  early  display  outdoors  this  Japanese 
variety  cin  claim  distinction  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all,  tor  its  good  habit  and  its  free 
flowering,  and  the  plant  comes  into  flower  in 
August,  and  continues  to  blossom  for  many  weeks. 
The  blooms  possess  good  form,  and  are  each 
borne  on  a  long,  stout  foot-stalk,  and  are  useful 
for  cutting.  The  colour  is  blush,  deepening 
towards  the  base  of  the  florets.  The  height  of 
the  plant  is  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet. — D.  B.  C- 
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&  Fruit  tree  aoreagpe.  —  The  total  num- 
ber of  acres  in  Great  Britain  devoted  to  small 
fruit  is  now  78,822,  as  compared  with  77,947 
acres  in  1904,  showing  an  increase  over  the  latter 
year  of  875  acres,  or  1  '1  per  cent.  The  acreage 
covered  by  orchards  is  244,323,  as  compared  with 
243.008  in  1904,  showing  an  increase  of  1,315, 
or  0  5  per  cent. 

A    successful    exhibitor.  —  At  the 

Charmouth,  Dorset,  Horticultural  Show,  held 
recently,  Mr.  John  Goodfellow,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  Charmouth,  Dorset,  was  a 
most  successful  exhibitor,  winning  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  first  and  fourteen  second  prizes  out 
of  fifty-four  entries.  Mr.  Goodfellow  also  won 
the  society's  certificate  given  to  the  competitor 
winning  the  most  prizes  in  the  subscribers' 
classes  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  silver- 
gilt  medal  given  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  to 
the  exhibitor  who  gains  the  greatest  number  of 
points,  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  whose 
success  we  should  imagine  must  constitute  a 
record. 

The   "Gardeners'  Chronicle"   of 

America. — This  is  a  newly-established  jour- 
nal, devoted  to  the  interests  of  amateurs  and 
their  gardeners,  published  in  Jersey  City  at  ten 
cents  per  copy,  and  adopted  as  the  ofiicial  organ 
of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  the 
objects  of  which  are  to  "  unite  in  one  body  for 
mutual  and  benevolent  benefit  and  protection  of 
all  professional  gardeners  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter." Full  details  are  given  as  to  the  objects  and 
management  of  the  society,  details  of  which  (says 
Indian  Gardening)  might  profitably  be  studied 
by  the  promoters  of  the  analogous  British 
Society. 

Early  -  flowering-  Chrysanthe- 
mum Bertie.— Although  this  pretty  little 
flower  is  classed  as  a  Japanese  kind,  it  much 
resembles  a  small  reflexed  or  rather  large  hybrid 
Pompon  in  its  character.  It  bears  quite  a  long- 
continued  display  of  pretty  blossoms  of  a  yellow, 
flushed  crimson  colour.  In  Mr.  William  Syden- 
ham's collection  at  Tamworth  there  is  a  small 
bed  of  this  sort  that  has  been  in  flower  since 
June  last,  and  is  still  effective.  Ordinarily,  late 
August  and  September  are  the  proper  periods 
of  flowering.  The  plant  is  about  18  inches  in 
height,  and  is  quite  sturdy  and  free  flowering. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Early  -  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mum Norbet  Puvrez.  —  Among  the 
hardy  Japanese  kinds  this  is  still  one  of  the 
best.  Few  growers  appear  to  have  it  in  their 
collections,  which  is  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  distributed  by  the 
late  M.  Simon  D41aux,  who  gave  us  so  many 
other  good  things  at  the  same  time.  So  well 
does  it  stand  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges 
to-day  that  nothing  but  praise  can  be  heard  of 
its  merits.  The  plant  is  branching  in  growth, 
and  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  height.  It  is 
sturdy,  too,  and  is  ideal  for  the  front  rows  of  the 
hardy  border.  Its  colour  is  rich  golden  bronze, 
tinted  with  salmon,  quite  a  unique  shade  of 
colour.  In  the  Tamworth  collection  this  plant  is 
doing  remarkably  well  at  the  present  time. — 
D.  B.  C. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry.— It  must 
be  twenty  years  or  more  since  the  Japanese 
Wineberry  (Rubus  phrenicolasius)  was  introduced 
to  our  fruit  gardens,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
discussion  of  it  has  been  going  on.  So  far  as  its 
merit  as  an  ornamental  shrub  is  concerned,  no 
one  can  dispute  it.  It  has  attractive  foliage  ;  its 
canes  and  leaf-stalks  are  covered  with  crimson 
hairs,  as  are  its  fruits  in  their  embryo  stages. 
Then  the  oddity  of  the  berries  being  enveloped  in 
their  calyces  until  the  fruit  ripens,  when  they 
unfold  displaying  the  ripe  flesh  of  the  berries,  is 
to  be  added  to  its  meritorious  features.  As  to 
its  merits  as  a  fruit,  I  think  it  possesses  a  good 
share  of  them.     Its  yield  is  good — as  good  as  that 


of  any  other  kind — but  it  is  not  of  a  first-rate 
quality;  only  second-rate,  I  would  say.  The  fruit 
comes  in  great  clusters,  twenty  to  thirty  in  a 
bunch,  making  a  great  display,  and  a  most  orna- 
mental one,  when  having  in  mind  its  use  as  a 
shrub.  Many  of  those  who  have  condemned  it 
may  not  have  treated  it  right.  New  beds  of  it 
do  the  best  of  all,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Raspberries,  a  bed  should  be  set  out  a  year  in 
advance.  Get  a  loamy  place,  well  enriched,  and 
set  in  it  a  bed  of  strong  young  plants  of  this 
Raspberry  next  spring.  Cut  the  plants  well, 
almost  to  the  ground.  Young  canes  of  great 
vigour  will  result.  Let  them  grow  as  they  will 
for  the  season,  cutting  them  to  a  proper  height 
the  spring  following,  before  they  start  to  grow. 
When  it  is  a  case  of  an  increase  of  plants  being 
the  object  and  no  fruit,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
way  of  increasing  Raspberries  by  cutting  up 
pieces  of  roots  in  spring,  the  growing  shoots  may 
be  layered  in  summer,  each  forming  a  plant. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  layers  can  be  made  of 
one  shoot. — Joseph  Mbehan,  in  The  Florists' 
Exchange  (New  York). 


SWEET    LAVENDER. 

A  blue-grey  flower  foroBt  rears 

Its  phalanx  of  ten  thousand  spears, 

And  as  the  sumnser  wind  wafts  through 

The  fragrance  of  that  quiTering  blue 

We  greet  our  Bnglish  flower  ;  the  best 

And  favourite  o'er  all  the  rest, 

Though  other  blooms  may  show  more  bright, 

"  Sweet  Lavender,"  our  heart's  delight. 

A  myriad  old-world  scenes  arise, 

And  float  before  our  dreaming  eyes, 

Of  English  homes,  with  maidens  spinning 

The  "  fairy  flax  "  to  purest  linen  ; 

Of  ancient  carven  chests  that  hold 

That  bridal  dowry's  snowy  fold. 

And  laid  between,  with  tender  care, 

Sweet  Lavender  sheds  perfume  there  ; 

Of  quaint  old  London  and  its  cries, 

"  Good  citizens,  who  buys  '^  who  buys  ? 

Buy  my  Sweet  Lavender  in  posies. 

Grown  all  among  my  Cabbage  Roses." 

So  fades  away  the  distant  cry, 

"  Buy  my  Sweet  Lavender.    Oh,  buy  ! " 

On  terraced  lawn,  by  cottage  door. 

Flower — friend  of  all,  though  rich  or  poor. 

Crowning  the  summer's  crown  of  leaves 

With  purple  of  its  fragrant  sheaves. 

E.  THOMPiOH. 


Gesnerads  at  Kew.— The  great  value 
of  Gesneraceous  plants  for  blooming  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  for  though  Achimenes  and 
Gloxinias  are  largely  grown,  the  others  are 
neglected.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Kew  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  many 
Gesnerads,  to  which  at  least  one  structure  was 
largely  indebted  for  its  floral  display.  Some  of 
the  Gesneras  proper,  with  their  beautiful  velvety 
foliage  overtopped  by  spikes  of  bright-coloured 
blossoms  in  which  various  hues  of  yellow  and 
scarlet  predominate,  were  very  beautiful,  while 
the  quaintly-marked  yet  showy  flowers  of  the 
Tydaeas  served  to  remind  one  of  their  great 
beauty  and  almost  persistent  flowering  qualities. 
Sinningla  regina,  too,  a  comparatively  new 
plant,  was  flowering  freely.  This  was  first 
shown  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show  of  1903, 
and  was  later  on  distributed  by  M.  Benary  of 
Erfurt.  It  is  a  Gloxinia-like  plant,  with  dark 
green  velvety  leaves  lit  up  by  light-coloured 
veins.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous, 
remind  one  in  general  appearance  of  the  drooping 
section  of  Gloxinias,  which  are  now  little  grown 
in  gardens.  Altogether  this  Sinningia  is  a  very 
pretty  free-flowering  plant,  and  it  will  doubtless 
become  popular.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
pale  violet.  The  Achimenes  at  Kew,  too,  had 
not  all  passed  out  of  bloom,  as  they  have  in  many 
gardens  by  this  time,  one  in  particular,  Achimenes 
gloxiniseflora  discolor,  being  very  bright.  The 
popular  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  with  its  mass  of 


rich  purple  blossoms,  was,  as  it  always  is  when 
in  good  condition,  very  beautiful,  and  a  delight- 
ful companion  to  it  but  rather  taller  in  growth 
was  noted  in  the  uncommon  Nipb%a  oblonga, 
which  was,  according  to  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  introduced  from  Guatemala  in  1841, 
but  which  had  never  before  come  under  my 
notice.  These  few  notes  are  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  sulEcient  has 
been  said  to  show  the  value  of  Gesneraceous 
plants  in  general  for  flowering,  as,  apart  from  all 
these,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  Gloxinias  still 
in  good  condition.  In  proof  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  I  potted  some  one  year 
old  tubers  last  spring,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
safely  done  they  were  removed  to  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  have  been  very  showy,  and  now  at 
the  end  of  August  some  of  them  are  still  in 
flower.— H.  P. 

LilUum  auratum.— I  send  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Lilium  auratum  which  is  growing  in 
my  garden.  In  the  spring  of  1904  I  planted  one 
bulb.  It  flowered  very  well  that  summer.  In 
the  winter  I  covered  it  with  ashes,  and  put  a 
large  pane  of  glass  on  the  top  of  all.  This  spring 
two  more  bulbs  have  appeared  as  well  as  the 
original  one.  There  have  been  twelve  flowers 
from  the  three  bulbs.  The  flowers  measure  llj 
inches  to  12  inches  across.  The  height  of  the 
three  stems  is  respectively  54  inches,  49  inches, 
and  22  inches. — Frances  Ramsbotham,  Oar- 
stang,  North  Lancashire.  [Unfortunately  the 
photograph  was  not  suitable  for  reproduction. 
—Ed.] 

The  bottlingr  of  fruit.  —  A  useful 
leaflet  on  this  subject  has  been  issued  by  the 
University  of  Leeds  and  the  Yorkshire  Council 
for  Agricultural  Education.  The  bottle  recom- 
mended is  known  as  the  "  English  Atlas,"  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  a  flat  indiarubber 
ring  on  the  neck,  upon  which  a  metal  lid  is  tightly 
secured.  It  is  sold  in  various  sizes,  at  4d.  for  a 
lib.  bottle,  4|d.  for  one  to  hold  21b.,  and  6Jd. 
for  one  to  hold  31b.  Sound  fruit  not  over-ripe 
should  be  chosen  and  packed  firmly  in  the  bottle 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  In  the  case  of  soft 
fruit,  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  be  slapped 
with  the  hand  to  ensure  firm  packing,  while  such 
fruits  as  Plums  should  be  arranged  by  means  of 
the  handle  of  a  wooden  spoon.  Clear,  cold  water 
should  be  poured  into  the  packed  bottle  until  the 
fruit  is  covered,  leaving  an  air  space  of  half  an 
inch  over  it.  Then  the  lid  should  be  screwed 
tightly  on  to  the  rubber  ring,  the  bottles  being 
next  stood  up  loosely  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  gradually  to 
160°  Fahr.,  which  will  take  about  one  and  a  half 
hours.  Then  the  fire  should  be  removed,  so  that 
the  fruit  will  cool  gradually.  When  cold  it  can 
be  removed  to  a  cool,  dry  place,  standing  the 
bottles  upright. 

Thunbergia  natalensis.— This  un- 
common but  beautiful  Thunbergia  was  recently 
flowering  freely  in  a  narrow  border  against  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
While  most  members  of  the  genus  are  shrubby 
climbers,  and  the  popular  T.  alata  is  an  annual, 
this  differs  in  being  more  of  a  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, for  it  has  a  thickened  or  tuberous  root- 
stock,  from  which  spring  annual  stems  2  feet  or 
BO  in  height.  The  oblong-shaped  leaves  4  inches 
to  5  inches  in  length  are  oppositely  arranged,  and 
from  their  axils  towards  tbe  upper  portion  of  the 
stem  the  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  some- 
what tubular  in  shape,  with  a  widely  expanded 
mouth  as  in  most  of  tbe  Thunbergias,  fully  2  inches 
across,  and  in  colour  a  delightful  shade  of  pale 
blue,  with  a  lighter  throat.  Tbe  basal  portion  of 
the  tube  is  of  a  creamy  tint  outside,  and  yellow 
within.  According  to  the  books  it  was  introduced 
from  Natal  in  1857,  but  it  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  it  in  bloom  before,  and  the 
large  Gloxinia-like  flowers  borne  on  rather  weak- 
looking  herbaseous  stems  at  once  arrested 
attention. — H.  P. 
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LILACS. 

IF  the  Japanese  had  Lilacs  as  varied  and 
good  as  their  Cherri«s  and  Plums  they 
would  probably  have  a  Lilac  festival.  The 
late  Sir  Richard  Owen  used  to  invite  his 
friends  at  "  Lilac-time  "  to  his  garden  at 
Sheen,  and  where  these  lovely  shrubs  are 
well  done  they  afford  beautiful  effects  in  the 
home  landscape  as  well  as  charm  in  the  hand  and 
fragrance.  To  no  family  has  the  harm  done  by 
grafting  been  more  iujurioua  than  to  the  Lilac. 
Everywhere  grafted  on  Privet  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness  and  ease  of  increase,  it  has  proved  an 
alliance  that  they  resent  by  dying.  We  lost  ten 
years  through  such  a  collection,  grafted  on 
Privet,  that  we  got  from  M.  Baltet ;  instead  of 
growing  up  they  grew  down,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  slowly  perished.  And  so  it  has  been 
in  many  gardens  where  Lilacs  have  been  put  in 
the  shrubberies  but  rarely  show  their  fine  value, 
though  so  many  superb  varieties  have  been  raised 
in  recent  years.  In  our  country  the  best  results 
from  Lilacs  are  often  seen  about  farmhouses  and 
in  small  gardens,  where  the  Persian  Lilac  on 
its  own  roots,  and  perhaps  a  few  common 
kinds  also,  are  grown.  The  degradation  of  the 
Lilac  is  best  seen  in  the  London  squares  like 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  St.  James's  Square, 
where  the  bushes  are  allowed  to  run  wild,  but  are 
out  underneath  to  allow  of  the  useless  and  ugly 
digging.  When  it  sows  itself  in  the  open  the 
bush  naturally  takes  a  pretty  habit,  but  this  way 
of  pruning  inverts  its  shape  and  is  ruinous  in  all 
ways. 

What  we  have  to  secure  is  the  full  value  of  the 
varieties  that  we  now  have,  with  their  long 
racemes  beautiful  in  colour  if  only  well  grown. 
To  effect  this  the  first  thing  is  to  insist  that  none 
shall  be  grafted  on  the  Privet.  The  best  way  to 
increase  Lilacs  is  by  cuttings  or  layers,  or  by 
grafting  on  vigorous  plants  of  the  common  Lilac. 
Some  growers  say  that  they  will  not  grow  so 
well  on  their  own  roots,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Seeds  of  the  finer  varieties  should  be  sown,  and 
in  that  way  one  might  get  strong  plants  and 
perhaps  some  charming  new  kinds.  As  to 
arrangement,  the  best  way  is  to  group  our  Lilacs 
in  the  sunlight — they  are  too  often  put  away 
among  mixed  shrubs  where  they  deteriorate 
owing  to  crowding  and  other  causes.  No  plants 
more  deserve  a  clear  space  in  the  open  sun 
where  they  can  ripen  their  wood  and  be  free 
from  the  encroachments  of  coarser  neighbours. 

Pruning. — Lilacs  are  too  often  neglected  in 
this  way,  though  few  shrubs  are  better  worth 
pruning,  without  which  they  are  apt  to  become 
a  tangled  mass  of  shoots,  and  we  do  not  get  the 
fine  full  thyrses  of  bloom  that  are  seen  in  French 
gardens.  On  fading  the  flowers  should  be 
removed,  and  the  small  and  weak  shoots  also  if 
the  plants  are  too  "  stalky,"  the  aim  being  to 
secure  healthy  and  open  growth  during  summer. 
Cutting  back  in  winter  is  wrong,  because  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  cutting  back  to  a  stiff  ugly  outline  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  pruning  To  prune  is  to 
help  the  natural  shape  of  the  bush  and  let  the 
light  into  it,  so  that  it  can  concentrate  its 
energy  on  a  number  of  strong  flowering-shoots. 

Soil. — We  read  sometimes  that  the  Lilac  will 
do  in  any  soil,  and  so  ic  may  in  some  districts 
where  the  soil  is  warm  and  good,  as  in  much  of 
Ireland,  where  the  Rouen  Lilac,  commonly  called 
the  Persian,  makes  such  lovely  trees.  In  certain 
heavy  soils  Lilacs  are  alow  in  growth,  and  do  not 
ripen  their  wood  well  or  flower  so  freely  as  in 
soils  of  an  open  nature.  If  we  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  this  open  soil  we  must  make  it  so  if 
the  Lilacs  are  to  do  well.  Cold  places  in  valleys 
are  not  so  good  for  them,  especially  where  heavy 
soil  occurs,  because,  being  early,  the  bloom  is 
often  caught  by  late  frosts.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  warm  soil,  we  should  try  and  secure 
positions  not  too  low  down  and  somewhat 
sheltered.  Coming  from  a  warmer  and  sunnier 
land  than  our  own — Transylvania  and  the  regions 


near — very  cold  soils  and  situations  are  against 
success. 

Increase.  — Lilacs  grow  freely  from  seed,  if  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe.  Cuttings  are  best  made  from  the 
young  wood  in  early  summer,  struck  in  sand  on  a 
hot-bed  where  they  root  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Layering  should  be  done  in  early  autumn,  or 
suckers  may  be  taken  in  spring  and  root  readily. 
When  once  we  have  the  Lilac  on  its  own  roots, 
increase  from  suckers  is  easier  than  the  common 
nursery  way,  though  some  kinds  sucker  less 
freely  than  others.  Layers  are  the  best  for  high- 
class  work.  As  to  grafting,  though  the  common 
Lilac  is  far  better  than  the  fatal  and  ugly  Privet, 
it  is  not  so  good  as  "  own  roots,"  for  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  finding  flowers  of  a  choice 
variety  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  common 
kind.  Besides  this,  where  the  flower  garden  has 
any  such  collection  of  shrubs  and  flowers  as  we  now 
possess,  the  gardener  has  no  time  for  the  labour 
of  watching  and  removing  suckers,  which  in  a 
rational  system  of  propagation  do  not  trouble 
him. 

The  Best  Kinds. — Though  some  of  the  old 
varieties  were  beautiful — even  the  common  Lilac 
when  well  grown — to  have  a  good  Lilac-time  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  newer  varieties  raised  in 
France  and  remarkable  for  their  size  and  range  of 
colour.     The  best  are  : 

Singles. — White — Marie  Legraye,  Princess 
Alexandra,  Frau  Dammann,  Mme.  Moser,  alba 
pvramidalis.  Pink — Dr.  Regel,  Eckenholm, 
Fiirst  Lichtenstein,  Schermerhornii,  Jacques 
Callot,  Lovanensis.  Dark  flowers — Dr.  Lindley, 
Ludwig  Spiith,  Aline  Mocqueris,  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  Volcan,  Philemon,  President  Mas- 
sart. 

Doubles. — White  —  Mme.  Lemoine,  Mme. 
Casimir  P^rier,  Ob^lisque,  Mme.  Abel.  Chatenay. 
Lavender  and  blue — Alphonse  Livall^e,  President 
Grevy,  Lamarck,  L^on  Simon,  Monument  Carnot, 
Condorcet,  Doyen  Keteleer,  Guizot,  Marc 
Micheli.  Dark  shades — Charles  Joly,  Colbert, 
Georges  Bellair,  Li  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Souvenir 
de  Louis  Thibaut,  Mar^chal  de  Bassompierre. 
Rosy  Lilac — Mme.  Jules  Finger,  Rosea  grandi- 
flora,  and  Emile  Lemoine. — Flora  and  Sylva 
(July). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


NICOTIANA    SANDERS. 
[To  THB  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R , — I  cannot  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent about  this  plant.  I  have 
plants  at  present  quite  5  feet  high  and 
4  feet  through  in  83-inch  pots  with 
splendid  large  flowers,  nearly  as  large 
as  N.  afiinis,  and  with  quite  four  times 
as  many  flowers  as  one  ever  sees  on  that  kind. 
N.  Sanderse  has  been  in  flower  at  least  six 
weeks,  and  looks  like  lasting  as  long  again.  It  ie 
a  good  flower  to  cut,  as  it  lasts  well  when  in 
glasses,  short  or  tall,  having  stems  3  feet  long. 
I  can  say  when  used  for  table  decoration  with 
Gypsophila  paniculata  it  is  grand,  the  colour 
most  striking,  especially  where  electric  light  is 
used.  I  will  admit  it  has  no  smell.  I  find  you 
must  not  grow  it  too  cold.  It  is  best  in  frames 
kept  a  little  close,  with  a  damp  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  stimulants  when  the  roots  have 
permeated  the  soil.  My  experience  of  it  when 
grown  cold  is  that  the  colour  is  not  pleasing  and 
the  plants  do  not  grow  so  well. 

A.  W.  Taylor. 
Chesterford  Park,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — My  experience  with   Nicotiana    Sanderso 
proves  quite  opposite  to  your  correspondent's  on 
page  103.     I  put  six  plants  in  a  small  round  bed, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  are  one   mass  of 


bloom,  and  have  been  greatly  admired.  Certainly 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  N.  affinis, 
but  they  are  a  very  pleasing  colour.  They  want 
to  be  planted  in  clumps  to  get  the  right  effect. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
Nicotianas,  and  those  that  want  scent  can  still 
grow  N.  affinis.  C.  Williams. 

The  Gardens,  Belmont  House,  Doncaster. 


BISHOP'S  WEED. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Gardbk."] 
Sir, — Regarding  "A.  D.'s"  enquiry  as  to  what 
plant  is  meant  by  Bishopweed,  I  may  say  it  is 
Jllgopodium  Podagraria.  It  is  also  known  as 
Goutweed  and  Herb  Gerard.  It  increases  by 
means  of  underground  runners,  and  is  a  terrible 
pest  in  a  garden,  especially  if  it  gets  among  the 
roots  of  shrubs,  &c.  It  is  commonly  known  in 
Scotland  as  Bishop's  Weed,  but  in  several  localities 
in  England  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  name 
for  it.  John  Cootts. 

Killerton  Gardens,  Broadclytt,  Devon. 

[To  the  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  see  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.  that 
"A.  D."  wishes  to  know  what  the  Scotch  call 
Bishop's  Weed.  The  enclosed  is  the  plant. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  it,  but  only  now 
under  a  thick  Holly  hedge.  It  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  as  Mercury,  as  it  grows 
happily  in  the  densest  shade.  It  is  not  a  lawn 
plant. 

Sussex.  E.  G.  K. 

[The  plant  sent  is  ^gopodium  Podagraria 
(Goat  Weed,  Gout  Weed,  Bishop's  Weed,  Herb 
Gerard),  a  troublesome  weed,  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate when  once  established.  It  is  spread  over 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  but  is  not  considered 
a  native  of  this  country,  although  it  is  very 
abundant  in  waste  places  near  buildings  or  gar- 
dens. — Ed.  ] 


[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.  your  corre- 
spondent "A.  D."  asks.  What  is  Bishop's  Weed? 
The  only  plant  I  know  which  is  sometimes  called 
by  that  name  is  ^gopodium  Podagraria,  more 
commonly  called  Gout  Weed,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  on  a  lawn. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  E.  W.  Nix. 


ELDOEADO  POTATO. 
[To  the  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  the 
result  of  one  tuber  of  the  above.  I  bought  in 
March  this  year  a  2az.  tuber  in  the  Birmingham 
Market  Hall.  To-day  I  dug  up  the  seven  small 
plants  I  got  off  it  (by  growing  it  on  in  moss  and 
leaf-mould  in  a  frame).  There  were  149  tubers, 
weighing  151b.  4oz.  ;  largest  tuber  6A0Z.  ;  no 
disease,  though  other  varieties  in  close  proximity 
in  same  ground  had  diseased  considerably.  A 
few  of  the  tubers  are  slightly  rough  in  the  skin, 
the  others  quite  clean  and  smooth.  My  Early 
Puritans  did  very  well  also,  some  of  the  plants 
bearing  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  good  tubers, 
and  very  few  had  less  than  eight. 

J.  R.  Fraser  (Major). 
The  Island,  Romsey,  Hants. 


GARDENERS    AND    RAILWAY 
TARIFFS. 
[To   THE    Editor    of    "The    Garden."] 
Sir, — Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  treat- 
ment gardeners  and  fruit-growers  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  various   railway  companies.      We 
cannot  expect  them  to  handle  small  consignments 
at  the  same  rates  as  those  by  which  whole  train- 
loads  of  produce  are  carried.     When  we  can  send 
different  stuff  by  the  truckload  there  is  far  less 
cause    for   grumbling,   but    very  few  boons   are 
granted  by  the  companies  without  great  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  it  is  no  use  to 
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grumble  among  ourselves,  grumbling  will  not 
bring  about  the  much-needed  reforms.  Com- 
petition always  lowers  rates,  and  to  my  mind 
the  motor  -  car  will  soon  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  railway  companies,  and  will  in  time 
place  us  on  a  proper  footing. 

J.  H.  C.  WOODRUFFB. 

Longfield  Hill,  Kent. 


GARDENING    IN    SUBURBS. 

[To  THE  Editob  op  "  Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — Like  other  town  gardeners,  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  Miss  Franklin's  prize  paper  pub- 
blished  on  the  19th  ult.  Of  course  "  suburbs  " 
is  a  wide  term,  and  applies  equally  to  a  country 
town,  where  the  atmosphere  is  clean  and  pure, 
and  to  towns  like  Leeds,  where  the  air  is  poisoned 
by  the  fumes  of  countless  works.  I  notice  the 
first  three  Roses  on  her  list  are  Hybrid  Ferpetuals, 
which  in  my  experience  are  useless  for  town 
gardens,  partly  because  their  period  of  flowering 
is  so  short,  but  mainly  because  (as  she  states  in 
paragraph  V.)  the  rough  leaves  get  so  clotted 
with  dirt  the  plants  never  look  well,  and  after 
the  second  year  do  little  good.  The  hardier 
Teas,  such  as  Mme.  Lambard,  and  all  the  Chinas, 
especially  Mme.  Eugene  Resal  and  Laurette 
Messimy,  throw  off  the  dirt,  and  with  occasional 
syringing  in  dry  weather  flower  and  look  healthy 
all  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  wichuraiana 
type  do  well  for  the  same  reason.  I  wonder  if 
other  town  gardeners  find  the  same.  Violets  will 
hardly  grow  at  all,  and  Primroses  and  Christmas 
Roses,  unless  under  glass,  look  too  dirty  to  be 
beautiful.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  flourish,  and  Irises 
of  all  sorts — Spanish,  Japanese,  Siberian,  German, 
and  Eoglish — keep  up  a  constant  succession 
throughout  the  summer. 

Leeds.  B.  K.  6. 


THE  TITS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  regard  to  your  correspondent  who  says 
that  the  tits  are  so  destructive,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  if  you  feed  them  you  will  always 
find  they  are  a  great  boon.  I  always  nail  one  or 
two  Cocoanuts  high  up  on  the  house  and  nice 
cooked  or  uncooked  thick  pieees  of  fat  either  on 
the  house  hanging  from  a  long  nail  or  else  hung 
up  on  my  arch,  and  neither  kind  of  tits  hurt  my 
flowers,  but  I  notice  them  after  a  good  feed  at 
the  fat,  &c.,  go  and  carefully  look  all  over  the 
stems  of  plants  and  eat  up  all  insects,  and  we 
find  the  same  with  the  sparrows.  They  never 
hurt  my  plants.  M.  K.  B. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 

KNIPHOFIA.    R.    WILSON-KER. 

RED  FLOWERED  Torch  Lilies  of  recent 
introduction  have  not  always  proved 
distinct  from  older  forms,  and  really 
good  plants  can  still  be  counted  on 
^  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Wilson- 
Ker's  plant,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  real  gain.  It  is  a  veritable  giant, 
growing  6  feet  in  height,  the  leafage  vigorous 
and  borne  erect,  as  in  Gynerium,  forming  a  hand- 
some clump  for  the  shrubbery,  wild  garden,  and 
for  waterside.  It  is  very  hardy  also,  and 
wonderfully  free-flowering  for  such  a  giant  form. 
The  flower-stems  are  about  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  they  have  long  spikes  of  coral  red 
flowers  that  expand  widely  at  the  mouth  and  are 
perfectly  cylindrical  in  outline.  A  darker  vein- 
ing  of  red  traverses  each  tube,  and  a  little  yellow 
may  be  seen  at  the  petal  tips,  but  generally,  and 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  nothing  but  the 
brilliant  coral  red  is  apparent.  Another  good 
feature  which  removes  this  hybrid  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  Torch  Lilies  is  the  absence  of  any 
glaucous  grey  colouring  at  the  top  of  the  spike  ; 


the  undeveloped  buds  are  nearly  as  brightly- 
coloured  as  the  perfect  flowers.  Grown  with 
scores  of  other  kinds  in  a  large  collection,  it  is  a 
long  way  ahead  of  those  in  its  own  colour  range. 
The  inflorescence  exceeds  1  foot  in  length,  and 
gradually  tapers  from  base  to  summit. 


GENTIANA  SEPTEMFIDA. 
Towards  autumn,  when  alpine  flowers  in  bloom 
are  scarce,  Gentiana  septemfida  and  its  variety 
cordifolia  are  more  appreciated  than  they 
would  be  were  they  to  flower  when  other 
alpines  are  in  full  beauty.  They  are,  it  must 
be  said,  however,  so  beautiful  in  themselves  that 
they  would  well  repay  the  little  care  they 
require  were  they 
to  flower  when  rock 
plants  are  most 
plentiful.  While 
the  typical  G. 
septemfida  is  some- 
times as  much  as 
14  feet  high,  the 
variety  cordifolia 
is  dwarfer,  and  is 
exceedingly  neat 
and  pleasing.  From 
seeds  these  plants 
will  vary  both  in 
stature  and  in  the 
colour  of  the 
flower.  Some  seed- 
lings will  not  be 
more  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  high, 
while  the  colour  of 
the  blooms  may 
range  from  pale  to 
deep  blue.  Unlike 
some  of  the  Gen- 
tians, which  come 
slowly  and  unsatis- 
factorily from 
seeds,  G.  septem- 
fida and  its  variety 
come  compara- 
tively quickly  and 
freely  from  seeds, 
especially  if  these 
are  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  pan 
under  glass.  Both 
are  of  easy  culture, 
but  they  object  to 
being  burned  up  in 
long-continued  dry 
weather  by  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun, 
combined  with  dry- 
ness at  the  root. 
I  have  found  them 
do  best  in  partial 
fhade  when  on  a 
light  and  dry  soil, 
and  it  is  only  when 
there  is  some 
moisture  under- 
aeath  the  roots 
that  these  Gen- 
tians can  stand 
dry  weather  in  full 
sun.  With  par- 
tial   shade    and    a 

rather  moist  soil  they  will  be  found  satisfactory 
and  very  beautiful.  S.  Arnott. 


THE  COTTON  THI(STLE. 
(Onopordon  Acanthium.) 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hasting's  garden 
at  Hartley,  near  Worcester.  The  Thistle, 
of  which  there  were  several  specimens,  was 
about  9  feet  high.  When  in  full  flower  this 
is  a  noble  plant,  and  most  picturesque  in 
appearance. 


POTENTILLA  TONGUEI. 
This  little  Potentilla  is  of  hybrid  origin,  and  a 
very  pretty  plant  for  rock  gardens.  The  leaves 
are  in  close  flattened  tufts,  from  which  issue  many 
trailing,  leafy  stems,  thickly  studded  with  charm- 
ing little  blossoms,  coloured  a  rich  orange,  barred 
with  terra  cotta,  and  spotted  vivid  crimson  around 
the  cluster  of  anthers.  Like  most  Fotentillas, 
this  hybrid  is  of  rather  loose  habit,  but  in  so 
small  and  charming  a  plant  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  advantage.  Planted  in  a  recess  behind  a 
rocky  ledge,  its  flowering  growths  could,  by  a 
little  persuasion,  be  trained  to  drape  the  boulder 
from  the  ledge,  thus  securing  for  it  the  position 
where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  thrive  and 


THE  COTTON   THISTLE   (ONOPORDON  ACANTHIUM)   IN  A  WORCESTERSHIRE 

OABDEN. 


where  it  could  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  flower  stems  often  exceed  2  feet  in  length, 
and  are  never  raised  above  the  soil  more  than 
3  inches,  so  that  some  raised  position  is  really 
necessary.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May  and  con- 
tinues more  or  less  freely  throughout  summer. 

G.  B.  M. 


LILIUM   AURATUM    TASHIROI.     ; 

This  Lily  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  height,  and 
may  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a  dwarf 
L,  a.  platyphyllum.     It   is  on  account  of   this 
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restricted  growth  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  as 
a  pot  plant  to  the  type.  The  leaves  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  platyphyllum,  but  the 
flowers  are  fully  as  large  and  quite  as  fine.  It 
is  nearly  two  years  since  I  purchased  a  few  bulbs 
of  it. 

Last  autumn  they  bloomed,  and  they  are 
now  again  in  flower.  Though  grown  in  pots, 
I  have  not  forced  them.  They  have  been  out 
of  doors  all  the  summer,  and  are  simply  moved 
into  the  greenhouse  when  the  buds  are  ready 
to  open.  The  bulbs  are  left  in  pots  all  the 
year,  but,  of  course,  in  winter  are  placed  where 
they  are  protected  from  frost.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  (two  stems)  in  greenhouse 
having  twelve  perfect  blossoms  all  out  at  the 
same  time.  Also  a  photograph  of  a  head  of  five 
flowers  cut  for  the  house.  W.  R. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  heartily  for 
the  photographs. — Ed.] 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 


IMANTOPHYLLUMS  (OLIVIAS). 

CLIVIAS  form  the  most  useful  cIms  of 
plants  we  have  either  for  supplying 
cut  bloomsor  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  No  class  is  likely  to 
produce  better  results  than  these  if 
they  are  only  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way.  They  do  not  require  much  heat ;  in  fact, 
they  may  be  wintered  in  a  cool  house  provided 
frost  is  excluded,  but  for  them  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  a  gentle  heat  should  be  given 
them  about  the  middle  of  December  in  order  that 
they  may  bloom  from  January  oawards.  When 
grown  to  supply  cut  flowers  large  plants  are 
preferable,  as  more  bloom  can  be  then  cut  from 
a  limited  space.  I  had  recently  a  number  of 
large  plants  in  16inch  pots,  with  an  average  of 
twenty  spikes  on  each  ;  these  I  find  most  useful 
for  cutting,  but  when  grown  for  decoration  small 
plants  are  best,  as  they  can  be  arranged  to 
greater  advantage. 

In  beginning  with  new  and  rare  varieties,  it  is 
well  to  allow  them  plenty  of  pot  room,  as  Olivias 
are  gross  feeders  and  delight  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  If 
potted  in  light  rich  soil  and  given  due  attention 
they  will  make  ofif-sets  freely,  so  that  a  stock  can 
soon  be  worked  up.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a  fair  size  the  roots  can  be  restricted. 


during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growth. 
Pots  9  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable 
for  growing  plants  in  to  produce  cut  blooms. 
Plants  of  this  size  are  also  useful  for  large  con- 
servatories, but  for  rooms  or  for  arranging  in 
groups  those  having  one  spike  are  preferable. 
A  temperature  of  about  50°  auits  them  well ;  in 
fact,  no  greater  heat  should  be  given  unless  it  be 
on  bright  sunny  days,  when  air  can  be  given,  for 
when  brought  into  bloom  gradually  the  flowers 
have  more  substance. 

When  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  they 
should  be  given  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
45°  till  they  have  completed  their  growth,  after 
which,  should  their  room  be  required  and  the 
weather  be  warm  enough,  they  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors  for  the  summer  months,  where  they 
will  take  no  harm.  The  amateur  will  find  these 
plants  most  useful  for  growing  either  in  the 
conservatory  or  the  vinery  ;  they  are  of  robust 
habit,  with  leaves  of  a  deep  lustrous  green,  and 
hardly  ever  attacked  with  insect  pest.  Most 
gardeners  are  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
Imantophyllum  miniatum,  but  there  are  now 
many  new  varieties,  some  of  which  are  most 
beautiful,  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  larger  and 
more  symmetrical,  the  individual  blooms  also 
larger  and  of  a  better  shape.  The  colours,  too, 
are  more  attractive.  Admiration  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  improved  forms.  The  truss  is 
probably  the  largest  yet  produced.  Optima  is 
the  largest  flowered  variety  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  ;  it  is  a  bright  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  light  yellow  band  at  the  base  of  each 
segment  and  white  on  each  side  of  it. 

T.  B.  Field. 


from  rambling,  snake-like  growths  to  what  appear 
to  be  heaps  of  prickly  cannon-balls.  The  Opuntias 
or  Prickly   Pear   tribe  vary  this  on   somewhat 
leafier  lines,  their  thick,  flat,  tennis-bat  shaped 
pseudo  leaves  forming  large  bushes  in  some  cases, 
while  in  others  the  same  genus  covers  the  ground 
with   terribly  spiky    masses,    waist    deep,    and 
formed  of  bunches  of  short  growths  like  links  of 
a  ship's  cable,   mounted   on    a  jointed  stem  of 
similar  make  (Opuntia  horrida).     As  Cacti  range 
from  the  hottest  tropical  regions  right  into  the 
moderately  warm  temperate  ones,  a  few  being 
even  hardy  under    dry,   sunny   conditions,   the 
various  species,  of  course,  diS'er  in  their  tempera- 
ture requirements.      But    we    have    seen    even 
reputedly  tender  ones  of  the  cannon-ball   type 
thriving  where  frost  was  keen  enough  to  produce 
5-feet  icicles  on  the  railway  tanks  in  the  vicinity 
and  snow  was  lying  inches  deep  about  the  plants 
themselves.       This  hardiness,  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly the    outcome  of  vigour    induced  by 
brilliant  sunshine  and  perfect  drainage,  the  latter 
evidenced  by  their  growth  on  mere  rocky  rubble 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  secret  of  success  is  the 
nearest  possible  approach    to    these  conditions 
under  cultivation.     The  roots  of  Cacti  appear  to 
serve  mainly  as  anchors,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  gather  the  bulk  of  the  essential   moisture 
from  the  night  dews  rather  than  from  the  soil. 
This  implies  only  enough  pot  room  to  accommo- 
date the  plants,  ample  drainage  must  be  provided 
for,  and  the  soil  should  be  a  sandy  compost  of 
preferably  porous  stone  rubble  intermingled  with 
a  little  leaf-mould.     The  Phyllocacti,    by  their 
structure,  indicate  a  capacity  for  more  shady  and 
humid  conditions  than  those  of  the  Cereus  or 
Opuntia  tribe,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  larger  the  leaf  area  of  a  plant 
the  shadier  and  damper  is  its    native  habitat. 
The  arrangement  of  Cacti   under  glass  should, 
therefore,  be  guided  by  this  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  some  portions   of  the  house  be  less  well 
lighted  than  others,  and  the  nearer  the  glass  the 
better    for    the    most    sun-loving    types.       The 
Epiphyllums  require  somewhat  warmer  treatment 
than  mere  exclusion   of   frost,  but  most  of  the 
Opuntias,  Melanocacti,  Phyllocacti,  and  Cereus 
would    do  well    in    an   ordinary  greenhouse    if 
afforded  plenty  of  air  and  ample  sunshine,  and 
kept  as  nearly  dry  at  the  roots  as  is  consistent 
with  bare  existence  during  the  winter  or  dormant 
period.      When  in  growth  water  may  be  sup- 
plied a  little  more  liberally,  but  never  in  such 
a  way  that  the  soil  becomes  sodden.     Cacti  are 
easily  propagated  by  their  joints,  which  after 
severance  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  for  a  few  days  before  insertion  therein.     In 
their  native  haunts  Cacti  propagate  themselves 
freely  in  this  way,  their  joints  being  often  very 
brittle,  and  when  broken  off  by  wind  or  animals 
rooting  where  they  lie  without  any  aid  whatever. 
Chas.  T.  Drheky,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


"] 


CACTI. 

[In  reply  to  "  Londoner. 

The  culture  of  Cacti  is  by  no  means  diiEcult 
under  glass  where  frost  is  excluded,  provided  two 
vital  essentials  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.,  that  they 
cannot  stand  much  moisture  at  the  root,  and 
require  as  much  light  and  sunshine  as  possible. 
In  their  native  habitats  they  grow  in  sandy  or 
rocky  soil  under  the  driest  possible  conditions, 
and  are  literally  baked  day  after  day  in  the 
hottest  sunshine,  except  in  the  short  periods  of 
the  rainy  season.  Under  these  conditions  the 
plains  and  hill  flanks  are  dotted  with  numerous 
species,  some  huge  and  many  small,  the  larger 
ones  standing  out  in  the  landscape  like  immense 
prickly  Cucumbers,  10  feet  or  15  feet  high,  some- 
times branched  and  sometimes   merely  bunched 
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together  at  their  bases  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
provided  abundance  of  nourishment  is  given  them  I  while  the  smaller  ones  assume  all  sorts  of  shapes, 


1 


BANK  OF  EOSES  AT  AVON 

CASTLE. 

SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  bank  covered 
with  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  which  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  who  have  to 
contend  with  similar  steep  slopes  in  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.  The  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Other  climb- 
ing Roses  are  planted  alternately  with  the  one  in 
question,  but  it  was  not  until  Dorothy  Perkins 
was  in  flower  that  we  got  a  really  pleasing  effect. 
As  you  will  see,  they  are  planted  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  and  as  the  growths  extend  they  are 
pegged  down.  We  intend  this  autumn  to  try 
Lady  Gay  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  most  of  the 
Wichuraiana  Roses  are  well  sidapted  for  covering 
banks,  and  might  be  used  far  more  extensively 
than  they  are.  G.  B. 
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BOSS  DOKOTHY  PERKINS. 
Mr.  Parker,  East  Finehley,  kindly  sends  a 
photograph  of  Eoae  Dorothy  Perkins  growing 
in  a  suburban  garden,  with  the  following  note : 
"  This  is  one  of  five  climbing  or  pillar  Roses  I 
planted  last  November.  They  are  all  growing 
at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  about  1  foot  from  the 
path  and  10  feet  apart.  I  cut  out  circular  holes 
in  the  grass,  2  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep, 
filling  them  with  good  loam  well  mixed  with 
bone-dust  and  a  few  inches  of  old  manure  at  the 
bottom,  resting  on  about  4  inches  of  broken 
bricks.  They  are  now  sending  up  strong  growths 
from  the  base  which  promise  to  soon  reach  the 
top  of  the  pillars  at  the  rate  they  are  growing. 
I  think  this  proves  that,  given  comfortable 
quarters,  climbing  Boses  are  as  satisfactory  as 
any  to  grow  near  towns." 


BARBADOS    BANANAS. 

THE  prospect  of  the  above  trade 
ranking  as  a  permanent  and  well- 
established  industry  at  Barbados 
is  being  rapidly  realised,  and  will 
become  more  and  more  important 
as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  becomes 
better  known  in  this  country.  Though  the 
big,  fat  fruits  of  the  Costa  Rica  and  Jamaica 
varieties  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised — 
and  would  probably  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  an  epicure,  were  there  no  better 
fruit  to  be  had — when  once  the  smaller  or 
thin-skinned  form  imported  from  the  Canaries 
and  now  from  Barbados,  and  furnished  by 
Musa  Cavendishii  has  been  tasted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  Besides  this,  the  systems  adopted 
in  the  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  two 
kinds  from  Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica  and  from 
Barbados  are  different,  for  while  the  former 
arrive  in  what  is  known  as  a  "  naked  "  con- 
dition— that  is,  in  loose  bunches,  by  which 
the  skin  gets  more  or  less  bruised,  and  con- 
sequently blackened — the  latter  are  always 
carefully  packed  in  crates,  each  containing  a 
single,  though  sometimes  a  double,  bunch, 
and  these  bunches  are  each  first  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  of  cotton  wool,  then  in  soft  paper, 
and  carefully  laid  in  a  bed  of  dry  Banana 
"  trash,"  namely,  the  leaves  of  the  Banana 
itself,  after  which  the  slats  are  nailed  on  the 
crate,  and  more  dry  leaves  pushed  in  between 
to  make  the  bunch  steady,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  it  without  pressure  from  any 
point.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  fruits 
are  not  bruised,  and  when  unpacked  each 
"  finger  "  is  of  a  delicate  and  uniform  green 
colour,  and,  after  hanging  in  a  dry  or  warm 
room  for  a  short  time,  they  gradually  change 
to  an  uniform  pale  yellow  colour.  Being  so 
lightly  packed  the  air  circulates  through  the 
crates,  and  thus  heating  or  sweating  is  pre- 
vented in  the  ship's  hold. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  system 
of  packing  might  be  adopted  with  advantage 
with  the  Jamaica  fruit,  but  the  following 
explanation  may  be  given  why  it  was  not 
done  at  first,  and  why  it  has  not  since  been 
adopted.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  ship- 
ment of  Bananas  from  Jamaica  to  New  York 
began  in  a  small  way.  As  it  was  found  that 
the  fruit  arrived  in  America  in  good  condition 
without  being  packed  in  crates,  the  system  of 
not  packing  became  the  general  use,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  exportation  of  the  Jamaica  fruit  to 
England,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Daniel)  Morris 
strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  packing 


them  in  crates  in  bhe  same  way  as  the 
Canary  Bananas,  but  the  suggestion  was  over- 
ruled, as  it  was  srtated  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantity  shipped  at  one  time  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  sufficient  crates 
for  the  purpose,  and,  further,  that  the  price 
likely  to  be  obtained  for  Jamaica  Bananas 
would  not  justify  placing  them  in  crates. 

At  present  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Jamaica  Bananas  are  imported  and  consumed 
in  this  country  than  from  Barbados,  but  it 
has  been  before  said  the  trade  in  the  latter 
is  a  growing  one,  and  as  the  demand  increases , 
so  the  cultivation  will  extend. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  the  consignments  of  Barbados 
Bananas  are  carried  by  the  fortnightly  boats 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
and  are  landed  at  Plymouth.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  W.  Pink  and  Sons  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  to  whom  all  the 
consignments  of  Bananas  from  Barbados  are 
made,  I  had  the  opportunity  last  June  of 
going  out  to  the  Plymouth  Breakwater  to 
meet  the  mail  steamer  Trent  and  see  the 
unloading  from  the  capacious  holds  of  the 
liner  some  1,500  or  1,600  crates  of  Bananas 
from  Barbados.  It  is  a  busy  scene,  for  the 
moment  the  steamer  anchors  inside  the 
breakwater  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company's  tender  (which  has  conveyed  us 
and  the  post  office  officials  who  are  to  take 
over  the  mails)  draws  alongside,  and  the 
mails,  bags  and  boxes,  as  well  as  sixteen 
passengers  out  of  the  200  odd  on  board, 
are  taken  to  shore.  At  the  same  time 
the  empty  lighters  which  have  been  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  are  towed  to  their 
positions  on  each  side,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  fruit  cargo  commences.  The  iron  doors 
which  cover  the  holds  are  opened,  and  by 
the  aid  of  cranes  eight  or  nine  crates  are 
lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  one 
time,  slung  over  the  ship's  side,  and  lowered 
into  the  lighter.  The  lifting  of  so  many 
crates  at  one  time  is  effected  by  lowering  a 
huge  square  and  stout  tarpaulin  sheet.    Into 


this  the  crates  are  put,  and  the  four  corners 
being  brought  together  and  hooked  on  to  the 
pulley,  they  are  raised  from  the  hold  and 
dropped  in  perfect  safety  in  the  lighter.  In 
developing  this  new  Colonial  industry  great 
credit  is  due  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company.  John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

RECENTLY -EXHIBITED   SHRUBS. 

VISITORS  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  1st  ult. 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  the  finest  shrubs  at  that  time 
in  flower,  included  among  them  being 
some  new  kinds,  as  well  as  many  old 
favourites.  No  less  than  four  awards  of  merit 
were  given  to  hardy  shrubs,  a  number  which  at 
one  meeting  has  not  been  exceeded  for  some  time. 
Those  so  honoured  were 

A  Variety  of  Common  Barberry  (Berberis 
vulgaris  foliis  purpureis  macrophylla). — A  par- 
ticularly fine  form  of  the  purple-leaved  variety 
of  the  common  Barberry.  Until  the  present 
time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distributed, 
but  as  shown  it  should,  in  spite  of  its  outrageously 
long  name,  become  very  popular.  The  oniinary 
form  colours  best  in  a  fairly  hungry  soil  and  in  a 
sunny  spot,  conditions  which  are  likely  to  be 
equally  favourable  to  the  newer  one. 

B0DDLEIA  variabilis  maonifioa.  —  Whfen 
Buddleia  variabilis  was  first  introduced  from 
Central  China  it  attracted  much  attention,  but 
few,  if  any,  were  at  that  time  prepared  for  the 
great  diversity  that  may  now  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  this  species.  Just  three 
years  ago  the  variety  veitchiana  was  given  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  since  then  it  has  made  great  headway 
in  popular  favour.  Briefly,  veitchiana  may  be 
described  as  a  greatly  superior  form  of  the  type, 
and  now  the  new  comer  (magnifica)  shows  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  previous  one,  the  flowers 
being  much  richer  in  colour. 
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Canadian    Elder   (Sambuous  canadensis).  - 
This  appears  to  be  the  correct  name  of  the  Elder 
grown  for  some  time  in  nurseries  as  S.  pubens  or 
§.  pubens  maxima.     Such  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case,  for  S.  canadensis  is  said  by  Loudon  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1761,  and,  if  this  is  the  same, 
it  is  strange  that  its 
merits  as  an  August- 
flowering     shrub 
should  have  been  so 
long  overlooked.     It 
forms  a  large,  bold- 
growing    shrub,    not 
so    tree-like    as   the 
common  Elder,  while, 
apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  flower 
till    long    after    the 
others,    the    blooms 
are  borne  in  immense 
trusses. 

Spir^a  AlTCHl- 
SONI.  — A  noble 
Spiraea,  which  was 
at  one  time  con- 
founded with  the 
well  -  known    and 

deservedly  popular  S.  lindleyana.  From  that 
species  S.  Aitchisoni  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  whiter  flowers,  its  smoother  and 
deeper  green  leaves,  and  reddish  stems.  In  habit, 
too,  S.  Aitchisoni  is  more  spreading  and  less  pro- 
lific in  suckers  than  the  older  kind.  While  S. 
lindleyana  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  S.  Aitchi- 
soni was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Aitchison  in 
the  Kuram  Valley,  Afghanistan,  and  first  flowered 
at  Kew  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Besides  the 
above-named  subjects  there  were  several  that  at 
least  deserve  special  mention,  and  only  the  fact 
that  they  had  previously  gained  honours  pre- 
vented them  from  having  their  merits  officially 
recognised.  Very  beautiful  and  interesting  were 
Bkrberidopsis 

OORALLINA,  a  delight-  ' 

ful   member    of    the 

Barberry    family, 

which,  when  in  good 

condition,     forms     a 

climbing  or  rambling 

shrub.       The    ovate 

leaves  are  3    inches 

or     4    inches    long, 

dark  green, leathery, 

and    the    edges    are 

furnished    with 

spines.    The  flowers, 

borne  as  a  rule  in  late 

summer    and     early 

autumn,   are  indivi- 
dually    not     unlike 

those     of     Berberis 

dulcis   or    buxifolia, 

but  they  are  borne  in 

small    clusters    and 

hang    suspended    by 

very  long  stalks.    In- 
stead of  being  yellow, 

they  are  of  a  bright 

coral-red  tint,  which 

is  very  little   repre- 
sented among  shrubs 

in    bloom.      It    is   a 

native  of  Chili,  and, 

in  common  with  most 

plants    from    that 

region,  a  fairly  humid 

atmosphere   suits    it 

best. 

EUCETPHIA  PINNA- 
TIFOLIA.  —  Also  a 
native  of  Chili,  and 
requiring  the  same 
conditions  as  are  re- 
commended in  the  case  of  the  Berberidopsis. 
The  usual  habit  of  the  Eucryphia  is  to  form  a 
rather  upright,  freely-branched  specimen,  which 
in  its  native  country  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of 


10  feet  to  15  feet,  a  stature  that  some  specimens 
in  England  must  almost,  if  not  quite,  have 
attained.  The  pure  white  flowers  are,  except  in 
colour,  suggestive  of  a  Hypericum,  having  the 
same  prominent  cluster  of  stamens.  They  are 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots.  The 
pipnate  leaves  are  deep  green.  A  moist  yet  well- 
drained  soil,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  peat  and 
sand,  suits  this  Eucryphia  best.  It  was  first 
introduced  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
is  still  far  from  a  common 
shrub  in  gardens. 

Tamarix  odkssana.  — 
There  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  regarding  the 
nomenclature  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Tamarisk, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  OLD  PARSONAGE 

GARDEN. 

Some  New  Plants. 

N  The  Garden  of  the  .'jth  ult.  I  noted 

Adenophora  Potanini  mentioned  as  a 

plant  for  a   rock  garden   with  loose 

spikes,  of   flowers  some  18  inches  in 

height.    Either  your  correspondent  is 

not    fortunate    in    his   soil   or  I    am 

perhaps  unfortunate   in    growing    Brobdig- 

nagian  varieties,  for  here  we  have    border 

plants  4  feet  10  inches  in  height  and  from 

2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  but  much  can 

be  done  by  selecting  seed.    My  variety  is  a 

rich  .sky  blue,  extremely  free,  and  not  the 

watery  mauve  of  the  original.    There  i.s  a 

white  variety,  but  so  far  the  seed  supplied 

me  has  not  come  true. 

Cnicus  conspicims  (the  crimson   Mexican 
Thistle).— I  have   mentioned    this  splendid 
biennial  before  in  your  columns.    Two  years 
since  I  flowered  it  very  finely,  and  it  ripened 
seed.    Now  I  have  a  good  stock,  and  instead 
of  all  crimson  the  colours  have  sported  in  the 
most  interesting  manner,  some  orange,  and 
others  pure  mandarin  yellow.    1  am  at  a  loss 
to   understand    this,   as   although   vie,   grow 
many  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  Thistle,  we 
have  nothing  that 
could  give  a  yel- 
low colour. 

A  new  white 
Delphinium. — So 
far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  white 
Delphinium, 
Beauty  of  Lang- 
port  and  Primrose 
Dame  (Kelway's 
two  varieties) 
being  cream 
coloured;  whilst 
Albion  has  a  very 
distinct  blue 
tinge  which  goes 
off  into  a  bluish 
white.  In  a  bed 
with  these  three 
varieties  is  a 
strong  plant  of 
King  of  Delphi- 
niums. The  seed 
of  a  spike  of  this 
variety  was  saved 
last  year,  and  the 
seedlings  are  now 
flowering, 
amongst  which  is 
an  absolutely 
pure  white  flower, 
semi-double,  the 
outer  and  inner 
rows  of  petals 
being  marked 
with  a  strong 
blotch  of  rich 
green,  giving  in 
its  half  -  opened 
state  an  extra- 
ordinary resem- 
blance to  the 
spring  Snow- 
flake,  the  white- 
some  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  According  to  ness  of  which  it  equals.  If  1  am  so  fortunate 
the  "Kew  Hand  List"  the  correct  name  of  this  is  '  as  to  grow  this  plant  as  it  ought  to  De  giown, 
T.  Pallasii,  but  in  any  case  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  1 1  anticipate  that  it  will  be  an  uo'^l-'^^f  <?5i^j°° 
has  pretty  pink  flowery.  H.  P.     I  to  Delphiniums. 


THE  BBAUTrruL  BDDDLEIA  VARIABILIS  MAONIFICA. 

(Shovm  by  Metsn.  J.  Veileh  and  Som.  limited,  of  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 

the  15th  ult.,  and  given  a  firat-clas.s  certificate.) 


p.  H.  Mules. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS  MAGNIFICA. 

THIS  was  shown  recently  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
and  excited  considerable  attention. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs  that  have  been  introduced  of 
recent  years,  and  both  the  firm  and 
the  collector,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  deserve  hearty 
congratulations.  The  plant  is  exceptionally 
free  flowering,  willowy  in  growth,  and  the 
spikes  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  much 
richer  and  finer  than  those  of  veitchiana.  It 
is  a  shrub  for  warm  walls  and  nooks. 


habit. 


It  is  best 
grown  as  a  large 
bush  or  standard, 
and  also  makes  a 
beautiful  3-feet  to 
5-feet  hedge.  The 
buds  are  long  and 
pointed,  at  first 
nankeen  yellow, 
opening  into  fine, 
large,  semi-double 
creamy  yellow 
This 


GLADIOLUS  FRENCH  FLEET. 
This  is  another  of  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son's 
new  Gladioli  from  Langport.  It  has  evidently 
much      of      the      nanceianus 
character,  but  is  quite  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  very  neat  in 
shape,  and  the  colour  is  a  soft 
salmon  with  a  marking  of  vel- 
vety   maroon    on    the    lower 
segments.      It  is  a   beautiful 
Gladiolus. 


JOTTINGS     ABOUT 
ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  l-JS.) 
Manners  and  Customs. 

FROM  time  to  time  I 
have  made  most 
careful  notes  on  all 
the  older  varieties 
given  in  my  list,  but 
Roses,  like  indivi- 
duals, possess  so  many  little 
idiosyncrasies  that  it  is  quite 
possible  some  of  them  have 
escaped  my  notice.  It  will 
therefore  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  these  notes  if  other 
readers  can  in  any  way  amplify 
them,  more  especially  because 
in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  such  totally  different 
results  are  noticeable.  The 
first  on  my  Hat  is 

Caroline  Testout.  — It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  a  Rose  as 
this  created  a  sensation  almost 
immediately  it  was  distributed. 
Perfectly  hardy,  thriving  well 
in  towns,  not  prone  to  mildew, 
a  splendid  grower  both  as  a 
dwarf  or  standard— these  are 
all  points  in  its  favour.  Both 
as  a  garden  and  an  exhibitor's 
Rose  it  is  indispensable.  Dis- 
likes the  knife,  and  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room  to  grow 
into  a  large  bush,  which  it 
quickly  does.  Flower  globular 
— too  globular  some  think — 
light  salmon-pink,  and  not 
particularly  fragrant.  Leaves 
large,  rough,  and  deep  green 
in  colour.  Raised  from  a  cross 
between  the  old  rose-coloured 
Tea  Mme.  de  Tartas  (one  of  the 
parents  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid) 
and  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam. 

Giistave    Rdgis.  —  A   grand 
garden  Rose  of  semi-climbing 


\- 
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Kelway 
Society  on 


GLADIOLUS  FRENCH  FLEET. 
and  Son  of  Langport  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  HoHicultural 
the  loth  ult.,    and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


variety  seems  always  in  bloom,  and  is  sweetly 
fragrant.  Foliage  smooth,  not  addicted  to 
mildew.  Dislilies  the  knife,  and  requires 
little  pruning. 

2Ime.  Pernet-Ducher  is  very  similar  to  the 
previou.s  variety,  but  is  not  so  vigorous.  Mr. 
George  Paul  surprised  me  the  other  day  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  much  enquired  for 
nowadays.  This  seems  curious,  as  it  is  a 
delightful  bedding  variety,  and  its  hardiness 
is  beyond  all  question.  Pointed  buds,  canary 
yellow,  expanding  into  semi-double  flowers 
of  creamy  white.  Foliage  like  that  of  G. 
Rdgis.  Requires  to  be  lightly 
pruned. 

Ihne.  Germaine  Trochon. — 
This  is  of  semi-  climbing  habit, 
but  makes  a  4-feet  to  5-feet 
bush  with  me,  and  is  not  of 
much  use  until  late  summer 
and  autumn,  when  it  is  superb, 
and  always  one  of  the  last  to 
fade.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
H.P.  Victor  Verdier,  crossed 
with  Level's  exquisite  but  ten- 
der Tea  Mme.  E.  Verdier. 
However,  this  variety  is  toler- 
ably hardy.  Wood  thorny, 
leaves  thick  and  shiny,  not 
subject  to  mildew.  Flowers 
globular,  variable  in  colour, 
nankeen  yellow,  at  times 
flushed  and  edged  with  rose. 

Soui'enir  de  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier. — There  are  so  many 
varieties  named  after  various 
members  of  the  A''erdier  family 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  con- 
fused with  them.  This  is  an 
excellent  variety  of  rather 
short  growth,  but  floriferous 
and  fairly  hardy.  Buds  pointed, 
flowers  of  good  size,  full, 
carried  on  upright  stems ; 
colour,  cream  white,  shaded 
with  a  peculiar  tone  of  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  and 
in  the  centre.  I  notice  that 
the  raiser  describes  its  colour 
as  blanc  electrique,  which  in 
the  English  catalogues  is  trans- 
lated  as  electric  yellow, 
which  is  certainly  not  what 
was  meant.  I  can  thoroughly 
commend  this  Rose  for  growing 
under  glass,  and  it  possesses 
the  unusual  merit  of  expanding 
all  its  flowers  together.  By  the 
way,  Amateur  Teyssier,  which 
is  a  seedling  from  it,  has  just 
the  same  quality  and  is  a  better 
grower.  I  am  never  tired 
of  praising  this  latter,  and, 
although  the  flowers  are  not 
nearly  so  full,  it  is  quite 
superior  as  a  garden  variety, 
and  as  a  standard  it  is  superb. 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier 
was  raised  from  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  x  Mme.  Ch^dane 
Guinoisseau,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  whence  it  obtained 
its  lovely  yellow  tinting.  The 
foliage  is  not  very  good,  but 
gets  mildewed.  A  fine- 
weather  Rose. 

Arthur  Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 


(To  he  continued.^ 
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OWN-ROOT  ROSES.— Autumn  is  an 
.  excellent  time  to  insert  cuttings  of 
I  the  hardier  groups,  but  the  more 
'  tender  Roses,  such  as  the  Tea- 
scented  and  Monthlies,  root  better 
in  summer,  though  even  these 
may  be  inserted  now.  The  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  ways  generally  adopted  at  this 
season  of  the  year  :  Select  a  plot  of  ground  in  the 
open  garden,  not  under  hedges  or  walls  as  is  so 
often  advised.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  trench  it 
about  2  feet  deep,  incorporating  at  the  same  time 
plent  of  drift  sand  or  burnt  garden  refuse.  If 
the  soil  be  light,  deep  digging  will  suffice.  No 
manure  is  required.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fairly 
retentive  soil,  yet  free  from  stagnation.  The 
soil  being  made  ready,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  the  cuttings.  These  should .  consist  of 
the  current  season's  growth,  well  ripened,  and  if 
possible  with  a  "heel"  of  the  last  year's  wood. 
When  we  say  current  season's  growth,  we  mean 
that  which  was  first  produced  this  season.  The 
Fecond  growth  is  quite  useless,  as  it  is  not  ripe. 
Smooth  over  the  "heel"  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  cuttings  may  vary  in  length  from  6  inches  to 
12  inches,  but  if  possible  procure  them  of  the 
latter  length,  then  one  may  plant  them  deeper, 
where  they  are  more  removed  from  outside 
influences.  Do  not  remove  any  eyes,  as  fre- 
quently those  at  the  base  will  throw  up  growths 
even  when  the  tops  are  injured  by  frost.  We 
prefer  first  to 

Prepare  the  Soil  and  plant  afterwards,  even 
allowing  some  days  to  elapse  between,  as  then 
the  soil  settles  down.  As  the  making  of  the 
cuttings  proceeds  they  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  covered  over  temporarily  with  soil.  Rather 
than  plant  the  cuttings  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  prefer  to  make  them  now, 
bury  them  entirely  in  some  good  soil  in  a  pro- 
tected part  of  the  garden,  then  plant  in  March  or 
April.  Cuttings  planted  now  have  much  to 
contend  against,  such  as  winter  frosts,  which 
will  lift  them  out  of  the  ground  quite  2  inches  or 
3  inches.  This  must  of  necessity  leave  a  space 
beneath  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  unless  they 
are  pushed  down  again  most  carefully  after  frost 
has  disappeared  the  cutting  is  ruined.  If 
Bracken  Fern  or  quantities  of  leaves  can  be 
obtained  a  thick  covering  of  these  will,  of  course, 
prevent  this.     When 

Planting,  mark  out  beds  3  feel  wide  and  plant 
in  rows  9  inches  to  12  inches  apart.  The  cuttings 
may  be  about  2  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Some 
dibble  them  in,  but  we  prefer  making  a  trench 
the  depth  of  the  cuttings,  and  thus  ensure  the 
base  of  the  latter  resting  on  the  soil.  If  an  inch 
or  so  of  good  rooting  material,  such  as  sand  or 
old  cocoanut  fibre,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
trench,  this  considerably  assists  the  rooting  pro- 
cess. When  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  position, 
dig  the  soil  up  to  them,  tread  very  firmly,  and 
then  cut  down  another  trench,  and  so  on.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  cutting  is  entirely 
buried,  but  this  is  not  important  unless  they  are 
fully  6  inches  in  the  soil. 

Cuttings  of  Tea  and  China  Roses,  if  made  now, 
should  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  5-inch  pots 
of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  They 
will  thus  form  a  callus,  and  will  emit  roots  if 
placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring.     As  to 

Varieties,  all  the  smooth  -  wooded  sorts  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  root  freely,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  any  sort  will  do  so  when  well-ripened  wood 
is  inserted.     Soft  pithy  wood  is  useless.     A  few 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

varieties  we  have  found  to  succeed  well  are 
Victor  Verdier,  Captain  Christy,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Jules  Margottin,  Dr.  Andry,  Francois 
Michelon,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Etienne  Levet, 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Crown  Prince,  La  France, 
Augustine  Guinoiaseau,  Margaret  Dickson,  Clio, 
Paul  Neyron,  Helen  Keller,  Jeannie  Dickson, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Heinrich  Schullheis,  &o. 
The 

Hardy  Bamblers,  Rugosa  Roses,  Lord  Pen- 
zance's Sweet  Briars,  most  of  the  species  and 
single  Roses  also  root  most  readily.  The  Tea- 
scented,  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinese,  and  Polyanthas 
will  all  grow  freely  from  cuttings.  For  autumn 
insertion,  as  described,  procure  the  cuttings,  if 
possible,  from  pot-grown  plants,  otherwise  only 
insert  wood  from  outside  or  wall  plants  that  can 
be  obtained  thoroughly  ripe.     There  is  much  to 


OYFSOFHIIiA  PANICDLATA. 

be  said  for  own-root  Roses,  and  several  experi- 
ments we  have  made  have  resulted  in  plants  of 
suprising  vigour  on  their  own  roots,  whereas 
those  grafted  were,  in  comparison,  a  failure. 
Marie  van  Houtte  on  its  own  roots  was  as 
beautiful  as  anything  we  have  had  in  a  large 
collection  of  the  best  of  the  older  and  newer 
Roses  this  year.  It  is  even  now  giving  an  abund- 
ance of  large,  finely-coloured  flowers. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — I  have  pleasure  in 
sending  you  a  photograph  of  my  Gypsophila 
paniculata.  It  has  grown  to  a  remarkable  size. 
This  plant  was  grown  from  seed  and  is  eight 
years  old.  Our  soil  is  limestone,  which  accounts 
for  it  growing  so  well.  I  have  four  plants  and 
all  are  equally  fine.  They  are  covered  when  cut 
down  in  late  autumn  with  fine  cold  cinders. 
This  keeps  slugs  from  eating  the  young  growths, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  new  variety, 
fl. -pi.,  promises  to  be  a  great  success  in  my 
garden  also.  —  E.  A.  Watt,  Navan,  County 
Mea^h, 


\  How  to  Deal  loith  Garden  Rubbish. — In  the 
country  the  rubbish  from  the  garden  can  be 
smother  burned  and  converted  into  excellent 
material  for  top-dressing  fruit  trees,  for  covering 
seeds,  or  for  other  purposes  ;  but  in  town  gardens 
the  smoke  might  become  a  nuisance,  and  some 
other  means  must  be  adopted.  Very  often  in 
small  suburban  gardens  a  hole  is  dug  in  some 
outlying  part  of  the  garden  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  of  fruit  trees,  where  all  rubblish  is  dealt 
with,  being  mixed  with  salt,  lime,  &c. ,  to  hasten 
decomposition,  and  deodorised  by  a  sprinkling  of 
soil  when  necessary.  This  is,  we  think,  on  the 
whole  the  best  way  of  treating  rubbish.  No 
nuisance  is  created,  and  the  product  is  converted 
into  good  manure.  It  is  possible,  when  there  is 
a  piece  of  vacant  land  at  liberty,  to  trench  the 
rubbish  in,  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
there  are  things  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  drastic  manner.  Potato  tops,  for  instance, 
when  there  is  any  disease  present,  should  be 
burnt  to  kill  the  spores,  or  dressed  with  quick- 
lime. Fire,  of  course,  is  the  best  destroyer  of 
fungus  spores  of  all  forms. 

Violets  for  Picking  in  Winter.  — These  are  quite 
invaluable.  Some  gardeners  are  taking  cut- 
tings of  the  side  shoots  now  and  inserting  them 
in  boxes  in  a  shady  spot  outside  or  in  frames. 
Daring  the  autumn  these  cuttings  will  root,  and 
next  spring,  in  March  or  April,  will  be  planted 
on  a  prepared  plot  of  land  1  foot  apart,  the 
surface  will  be  frequently  stirred,  and,  if  dry,  a 
mulch  of  manure  spread  among  the  plants.  In 
extreme  cases  they  should  be  watered,  so  as  to 
encourage  growth  and  check  red  spider. 

Violets  in  Frames. — By  September  the  plants 
will  be  sturdy  and  have  well-developed  crowns, 
and  may  be  moved  with  balls  of  soil  and  planted 
in  frames  from  which  early  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
have  been  cleared,  first  painting  or  lime-washing 
the  inside  of  the  frames  to  clear  out  insects. 
Some  of  the  plants  may  be  potted  in  6-inch  pots. 
!  We  have  known  them  to  do  very  well  in  Tomato 
houses,  planted  in  the  borders  after  the  Toma- 
toes. The  houses  were  light  span-roofed  struc- 
tures, well  ventilated. 

Violets  in  Winter  Outside. — The  best  varieties 
for  inside  are^Single  :  Admiral  Avellan  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Double  :  Marie  Louise  and 
Neapolitan.  Comte  de  Brazza  is  a  double  white, 
but  it  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  blue  or 
lavender  varieties.  The  above  are  for  growing 
under  glass  in  winter,  but  for  outside  I  have  never 
yet  found  anything  superior  for  general  culture 
than  some  form  of  the  Russian,  and  The  Czar  is 
about  the  best.  There  is  also  a  white  Czar, 
which  is  good.  To  have  flowers  in  winter  in  any 
quantity  there  must  be  annual  transplanting, 
either  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  or  division  in 
March.  In  September  special  beds  can  be  made 
up  on  south  borders  far  early  winter  picking, 
and  west  borders  for  later  work.  I  have  had  the 
flowers  very  early  and  freely  planted  in  a  border 
on  the  south  side  of  a  Yew  hedge.  Plant  in  good 
land,  and  keep  free  from  red  spider. — H. 

Arum  Lilies. — For  winter  flowering  many 
gardeners  keep  the  early  batch  in  pots,  repotting 
early  in  August  if  they  require  it ;  but  unless 
the  roots  are  to  be  divided  they  will,  with 
liberal  feeding,  go  two  years  without  repotting. 
The  later  batch  for  Easter  may  be  planted  out 
in  trenches  in  May  or  early  in  June,  after  division 
has  taken  place,  lifting  again  and  placing  in 
suitable  sized  pots  in  September  early  in  the 
month,  and  keep  in  cool  pits  till  cold  weather, 
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then  move  to  a  greenhouse.      They  require  rich 
feeding  and  good  soil. 

Anim  Lilies  in  Pond. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  white-flowered  Jilchiopian  Lily, 
better  known  as  Arum  Lily,  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  a  pond  where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
prevent  the  froat  reaching  the  roots.  I  have 
had  them  planted  along  the  edge  of  a  pond  where 
the  water  did  not  vary  much  in  depth,  the 
average  being  about  18  inches  near  the  side  where 
the  Lilies  were  planted.  Large  old  plants  were 
turned  out  of  8-inch  pots  and  dropped  into  the 
mad  of  the  pond,  and  kept  in  position  by  large 
pieces  of  sandstone.     They  flower  freely  during 


Hardy  Ferns. — There  can  be  no  garden,  no 
matter  how  small,  where  space  cannot  be  found 
for  a  few  hardy  Ferns.  These  plants  will  grow 
where  nothing  else  will,  and  they  have  often 
transformed  a  bare  and  ugly  spot  into  a  charming 
bit  of  garden.  Some  of  the  dwarf  Alpine  Ferns, 
as  the  Forked  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  septen- 
trionale),  Wall  Rue  (A.  Ruta-muraria),  the  Black 
Spleenwort  (A.  Trichomanes),  the  ■Green  Spleen- 
wort  (A.  viride),  grow  well  among  dry  rocks  and 
in  walls,  and  many  of  the  stronger-growing  sorts 
may  be  planted  in  the  soil. 

Anemone  and  Lobelia.  —  There  are  few  more 
delightful  combinations  in  the  garden  at  this 
time  of  year  than  a  commingling  of  the  white 
Japanese  Anemone  and  the  bright  scarlet  Lobelia 
cardinalis  Queen  Victoria.  I  have  a  small 
border  planted  with  these  two  things,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  very  beautiful.  The  tall, 
broDze-foliaged  stems  of  Lobelia,  bearing  aloft 
their  rich  scarlet  flowers,  contrast  vividly  with 
the  pure  white  blossoms  of  the  Anemone,  and  a 
charming  picture  results.  Both  are  good  garden 
plants,  and  each  lasts  in  beauty  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Moreover,  they  both  thrive  well 
in  the  shade. — ^T. 

Boom  Plants. — Use  the  sponge  among  these. 
When  the  leaves  are  coated  with  dust  the  plants 
cannot  thrive,  and  all  large-leaved  plants,  such 
as  Palms,  Aspidistras,  Indiarubber,  Aralias, 
&c.,  should  be  sponged  often  with  a  little  soft 
soap  in  the  water.  Mistakes  are  often  made  in 
watering.  No  plant  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  water  when  placed  in  vases.  In  such 
receptacles  if  the  water  is  left  long  it  gets  putrid 
and  the  1)ottom  roots  die,  and  the  plant  soon 
goes  wrong.  The  only  chance  then  is  to  remove 
the  sour  soil  and  dead  roots  and  start  afresh  in 
sweet,  fresh  soil.  The  work  of  recovery  takes  up 
much  time,  and  very  often  is  not  worth  attempt- 
ing. The  better  course  with  such  plants  is  to 
take  them  out  of  the  vases  to  water  them  and 
soak,  and  when  the  surplus  water  has  drained 
away  take  them  back.  Besides,  it  is  not  only 
unhealthy  for  the  plant  to  stand  in  water,  but  it 
contaminates  the  atmosphere. 

Cucumbers  in  Winter. — To  be  euooessful  with 
winter  Cucumbers  there  must  be  a  general  bottom- 
heat  of  75"  to  80",  with  an  atmospheric  warmth 
at  night  of  65°  to  70".  This  means  that  the 
house  must  be  well  heated,  and  should  not  be  too 
large,  as  a  good  many  Cucumbers  may  be  out 
from  a  house  30  feet  or  so  long  and  from  10  feet 
to  12  feet  wide,  with  a  narrow  bed  on  each  side 
of  a  central  path.  September  is  a  good  month 
to  plant,  as  there  will  be  sun-heat  enough  to 
give  the  plants  a  sturdy  start.  There  should  be 
no  severe  forcing  or  yet  overcropping  if  the 
plants  are  to  last  all  through  the  short  days  and 
meet  sucoessfuUy  the  lengthening  days  of 
January.  The  beginning  of  the  year  is  generally 
a  critical  time  with  plants  which  have  borne 
heavily  through  the  winter,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  a  few  young  plants  coming  on  to  take  the 
place  of  any  plant  likely  to  fail.  It  is  important 
that  the  house  should  have  a  good  cleansing  after 
every  crop.    Where  possible  burn  a  little  sulphur 


in  the  house,  or  the  house  may  be  washed, 
or  the  glass  and  walls,  with  an  insecticide.  Start 
clean  and  sweet,  and  plant  in  sweet,  open  soil, 
not  too  light,  and  the  plants  with  ordinary  care 
will  thrive.  Half  a  bushel  of  soil  in  each  hole 
will  be  enough  to  start  with,  but  small  top- 
dressings  should  be  given  every  week.  This 
encourages  the  surface  roots,  and  tends  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  fresh  and  sweet.  We 
have  said  do  not  have  the  soil  very  light,  at 
least  half  the  bulk  should  be  sound  turfy  loam 
free  from  wireworms.  Let  the  plants  reach  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  house  before  stopping 
the  leaders,  and  afterwards  stop  one  leaf  beyond 
the  fruits.  Keep  the  growth  thin,  and  give  air 
moderately.  The  market  grower  seldom  venti- 
lates, but  he  rushes  the  plants  along  and  takes 
all  he  can  out  of  them  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  then  clears  out  and  plants  again  ; 
but  the  private  gardener  cannot  do  this.  He 
must  have  a  succession,  and  there  must  be  no 
break  in  the  supply.  If  the  roots  are  comfort- 
able and  the  soil  is  not  too  light.  Cucumbers 
from  this  onwards  should  not  require  shading. 

Winter  Vegetables. — When  first  planted  out 
many  plants.  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
Brassicas,  are  weak  and  spindling.  They  should 
be  well  moulded  up  when  put  out.  This  prevents 
their  swaying  about  in  windy  weather,  and  also 
serves  to  protect  the  stems  from  frost.  This 
important  work  ought  to  be  done  early,  before 
the  plants  have  had  time  to  fall  about  in  the 
rows.  Winter  Spinach  is  an  important  winter 
vegetable,  and  great  pains  should  be  taken  in 
taking  care  of  the  seedlings.  If  the  ground  is  at 
all  dry,  well  moisten  the  drills  before  sowing. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  water  after  the 
seed  is  sown. 


GARDENING    OF    THE 
WEEK, 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

RAMBLING  ANB  CLIMBING  ROSES  having 
practically  Anished  floweriDg  for  the  season,  it 
is  essential  that  a  general,  almost  final,  pruning 
should  be  given  them,  cutting  out  old  wood 
with  a  free  hand,  relying  on  basal  shoots  solely 
where  the  wall  or  whatever  they  are  trained  to  does  not 
exceed  in  height  what  one  may  reasonably  expect  the 
young  growths  to  attain  in  length  in  a  season  ;  but  where 
walls,  pillars,  pergolas,  or  what  not  are  high  and  lofty, 
retain  a  few  two  and  three  year  old  shoots,  cutting  them 
back  at  irregular  levels  to  a  strong  bud,  thus  encouraging 
the  production  of  strong-flowering  growths  part  way  up, 
and  which  will  eventually  reach  the  summit.  These, 
together  with  shoots  from  the  base,  will  clothe  the 
whole  from  bottom  to  top.  I  would  emphasise  the 
necessity  of  pruning  at  the  present  time,  for  it  not  only 
relieves  one  of  having  it  to  do  in  the  busy  spring  time,  but 
greatly  assists  in  the  ripening  of  the  current  year's  growth 
by  allowing  free  play  for  sunshine,  light,  and  air  amongst 
them,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  ensuring  perfect  and 
plentiful  bloom.  Do  not  shorten  strong  shoots  until  the 
spring. 

Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  others  of  more  perpetual- 
flowering  tendencies  should  not  suffer  from  dryness  at 
the  roots,  but  be  kept  moist,  giving  them  a  little  bone- 
meal  occasionally  as  a  change  from  farmyard  liquid. 
Mildew  and  other  fungoid  pests  must  be  kept  down  by 
applying  sulphur,  <&c. 

Perennial  Phloxes  are  now  out,  or  nearly  out,  of 
bloom.  Cut  down  the  flowering  stems  to  admit  more  air 
and  space  to  any  later-flowering  plants  that  may  be  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  insert  cuttings  of  the  young 
growths  springing  from  the  root-stocks.  If  put  in  a  cold 
frame  and  kept  fairly  close  and  shaded  for  a  short  time, 
these  will  quickly  emit  roots,  and  with  proper  subsequent 
treatment  will  make  useful  material  for  next  year.  A 
good  number  of  these  Phloxes  should  be  planted,  as  they 
flU  a  gap  in  beds  and  borders  between  the  general  spring 
and  autumn-flowering  plants,  a  void  no  class  of  plant  fills 
better,  and  if  suggestions  given  in  earlier  calendars  have 
been  acted  upon  as  to  planting  later-flowering  subjects, 
such  as  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Galtonia  candicans,  early 
Chrysanthemums,  Ac,  no  bare  unsightly  vacant  spaces 
will  occur,  but  a  bright  autumnal  display  will  be  con- 
tinued.   General  propagating  of  most  soft-wooded 

Bedding  Plants  must  now  receive  prompt  attention. 
At  this  season  most  of  them  will  root  better  in  cold 
frames  than  in  heated  structures.  Kept  fairly  closely 
shaded,  and  slightly  dewed  over  occasionally  to  keep  the 
sappy  cuttings  from  flagging,  they  will  strike  freely. 
When  rooted  air  must  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  wintering  safely. 


Maintain  perfect  order  throughout  by  keeping  walks 
clean  and  firm,  mowing  and  rolling  lawns  frequently, 
edging  all  paths,  beds,  and  borders,  tying  up  all  plants  to 
their  supports,  picking  off  daily  withering  blooms  and 
decaying  leaves,  trimming  and  pegging  down  any  plants 
which  require  it,  and  tolerate  no  weeds  anywhere. 

John  Kobbrts. 
The  Qa/rdeiis^  Tan-y-hwlck,  North  Wales. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  pots  being  well  filled  with  roots, 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  plants  regularly  with  liquid 
manure.  During  wet  weather  a  little  artificial  manure 
can  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  pots.  The  foliage  of 
the  large  bush  plants  is  often  so  thick  that  very  little 
rain  reaches  the  pots  during  the  heaviest  shower.  These 
then  must  be  looked  over  to  see  if  they  require  water 
whether  the  weather  is  wet  or  fine.  House  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  as  soon  as  the  buds  commence  to  burst. 

SCHIZANTHUS.— These  are  most  useful  plants  for  the 
cool  greenhouse,  more  especially  in  spring.  A  sowing 
should  be  made  some  time  during  September.  Use  light 
sandy  soil  and  sow  thinly  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans.  Place 
in  a  cool  pit,  covering  with  a  sheet  of  glass  till  germina- 
tion commences.  S.  pinnatus  can  be  had  in  many  shades 
of  blue  and  lilac,  and  there  is  a  white  variety.  S.  retusus 
has  red  flowers ;  there  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this. 
S.  wlaetonenais  is  a  great  favourite.  My  experience  is 
that  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  very  freely  ;  propagation 
by  cuttings  is  the  more  general  method. 

Euphorbias.— With  the  approach  of  colder  nights 
E.  pulcherrima  (Poinsettia)  and  E.  fulgens  (jacquinife- 
flora)  are  liable  to  lose  the  bottom  leaves  in  a  cold  frame. 
It  is  advisable  to  transfer  them  to  a  heated  pit,  keeping 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  where  they  will  derive 
full  benefit  from  the  sun  and  mature  the  growths.  Give 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  to  the  earlier  plants. 
Pot  the  latest  batch,  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
where  short  plants  for  furnishing  are  required. 

Ferns.— Plenty  of  sports  from  the  common  varieties  are 
usually  to  be  found  germinating  in  the  houses.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  collect  spores  of  these.  A 
frond  or  two  of  the  varieties  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  way  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  bags  to  dry.  Select 
fronds  on  which  the  sporangia  are  about  to  burst.  This 
allows  the  fronds  to  be  placed  under  a  tap  of  water  to 
wash  off  all  foreign  spores  that  are  sure  to  be  found  on 
them  if  a  varied  collection  is  grown.  Take  care  to  dry 
the  fronds  carefully  afterwards. 

Ghnbhal  Remarks.- a  few  cuttings  of  Hydrangea 
hortensia  and  varieties  can  still  be  inserted.  Gradually 
harden  off  when  rooted,  then  place  in  a  cool  house,  as  the 
object  is  to  obtain  well-rooted  plants,  and  not  growth. 
Little,  if  any,  water  will  be  necessary  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow.  The  earlier  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are 
ready  for  potting  in  3i-inoh  pots  from  the  shallow  boxes 
in  which  they  were  pricked  off.  When  potting  the  larger 
bulbs  for  forcing  do  not  make  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  too  firm,  or  the  roots  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  the 
soil,  thus  forcing  the  bulbs  to  rise  out  of  the  pots.  Empty 
the  water  out  of  the  hot-water  pipes  once  a  year.  Always 
fill  with  soft  water  if  it  can  be  obtained,  as  it  does  not 
corrode  so  much  as  hard.  Have  the  chimneys  and  flues 
swept. 

Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 

ORCHIDS. 

Rkpottinq  Masdevallias.— Any  time  during  the  month 
of  September  is  suitable  for  repotting  or  resurfacing  the 
Masdevallias,  or,  if  more  convenient  to  the  cultivator, 
they  may  be  left  until  February.  My  practice  has  been  to 
overhaul  the  plants  thoroughly  at  this  season.  In  the 
first  place,  they  make  the  greatest  number  of  roots  during 
the  next  two  months,  and  during  the  autumn  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  generally  so  cool  and  moist  that  with  little 
trouble  a  very  suitable  atmosphere  can  be  maintained, 
which  is  always  so  favourable  towards  the  speedy  re- 
establishment  of  the  plants  ;  also  that  the  new  leaves 
now  pushing  up  will  soon  produce  young  roots,  which, 
having  new  compost  to  ramble  in,  quickly  find  their  way 
to  the  inside  of  Che  pot,  and  are  firmly  settled  before 
winter  begins.  Previous  to  repotting  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  fairly  dry,  for  the  drier  the 
roots  are  the  less  liable  are  they  to  be  injured.  It  is  also 
important  that  every  plant  should  be  thoroughly  sponged 
and  all  the  short  pieces  of  dead  flower-stems  removed 
before  the  operation  commences.  Masdevallias  are  usually 
vigorous-rooting  plants,  and  require  proportionate  space 
for  their  development.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth  with  drainage  material,  either  broken 
crocks  or  well-dried  Fern  rhizome.  As  regards  a  suitable 
compost,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  thoroughly 
experimented  with  the  leaf-soil  preparation  for  these 
plants,  and  I  have  found  that  the  roots,  instead  of  pene- 
trating deep  down  into  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  establish 
themselves  in  the  sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface,  the 
result  being  that  plenty  of  healthy  leaves  were  produced, 
but  the  roots  were  small  and  comparatively  few  to  those 
grown  in  peat  and  moss.  The  plants  generally  did  not 
bring  forth  the  number  of  flowers  they  should  do,  and 
those  that  did  come  were  small  and  deficient  in  colour. 
Our  plants  this  season  are  being  repotted  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal 
pioportions,  with  a  handful  of  small  crocks  and  a  little 
coarse  silver  sand  well  mixed  with  it. 

In  repotting  keep  the  base  of  the  plant  on  a  level  with 
or  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Carefully  work  the  com- 
post in  among  the  roots,  and  in  so  doing  insert  a  few  thick 
pieces  of  crock.  Pot  moderately  firm,  but  not  so  hard  as 
will  prevent  water  from  passing  rapidly  through  the  whole 
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mass.  Large  healthy  specimens  that  do  not  require 
repotting  may  have  the  old  compost  picked  out  and  fresh 
material  substituted.  Any  old  over-grown  plants  that 
may  have  become  bare  in  the  centre  should  be  broken  up 
and  potted  separately,  or  they  may  be  remade  up  into 
neat,  compact  specimens.  The  critical  time  with  Masde- 
vallias  is  after  the  disturbance  of  the  roots,  as  then  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  over  water  them.  For  a  few  weeks 
water  very  sparingly.  Every  morning  each  plant  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  compost 
appears  to  be  in  the  least  dry,  it  should  be  lightly  damped 
over  with  a  fine  sprayer.  This  will  induce  the  new  roots 
to  come  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  as  each  plant  becomes 
le-established  gradually  increase  the  supply.  The  above 
cultural  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  strong-growing 
sorts,  such  as  M.  ignea.  il.  Veitchii,  M.  macrura,  M. 
coccinea,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  harryana  type. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  and  hybrids  which 
might  be  included,  but  they  are  far  too  many  to  mention 
here.  The  dwaif  tufted  kinds,  as  M.  muscosa,  M.  xipheres, 
SI.  wageneriana,  SI.Eitradte,  M.  caudata  (Shuttleworthii), 
M.  Arminii,  M.hleroglyphica,  M.  ionocharis,  M.floribunda, 
M.  picturata,  &c.,  succeed  in  small  pans,  which  should  be 
suspended  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  or  if  more  convenient 
may  be  arranged  upon  a  stage,  which  should  be  raised  well 
above  the  foliage  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds.  Keep 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  these  Masdevallias  fairly 
moist  until  cold  nights  come,  when  it  should  be  gradually 
discontinued,  oaly  damping  down  occasionally  to  prevent 
exi  reme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  winter-flowering 
M.  lovarensis  should  not  be  repotted  now  unless  the  com- 
post ia  in  a  bad  and  sour  condition. 
Burford  Gardem,  Dorkiiig.  W.  H.  White. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Tomatoes.— A  house  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
pltnts  which  are  to  supply  fruits  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  Should  the  weather  become  cold  and  wet,  they 
should  be  placed  indoors  without  delay.  Each  plant  will 
have  set  three  or  four  trusses  of  fruits,  and  a  surface 
dressing  of  some  rich  material  should  be  Qiven  to  assist 
the  fruits  to  mature  perfectly.  An  occasional  sprinkling 
of  Le  Fruitier  will  also  be  of  benefit.  Keep  the  house  at 
about  60',  and  encourage  a  free  circulation  of  air  during 
favourable  weather.  Stop  the  plants  when  sufticient  fruits 
are  set  to  form  a  crop,  and  remove  all  side  growths. 
Watering  must  be  done  with  more  judgment  now  than 
hitherto.  The  winter  fruiters  must  be  encouraged  to 
make  sturdy  growth  by  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air  when  the  weather  will  permit. 
Pot  them  into  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
so  that  the  roots  may  enter  the  new  soil  before  the  diUl 
late  autumn  weather  sets  in.  Should  the  white  fly  appear, 
fumigate  the  plants  two  or  three  times  in  succession  with 
XL  All. 

Stkawberries  in  Pots  —The  earliest  potted  plants 
have  made  plenty  of  roots,  so  that  it  will  be  advisable  to 
assist  them  to  build  up  strong  crowns  by  giving  them 
occasional  waterings  with  diluted  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water.  If  they  have  become  crowded  give  them  more 
room.  Mildew  has  been  very  prevalent  this  season,  but  it 
has  been  checked  by  syringing  with  the  solution  advised 
in  a  former  calendar.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  plant  to  one 
crown,  and  remove  runners  and  weeds. 

Newly-planted  Trees.— It  is  advisable  to  examine 
young  trees,  both  on  walls  and  in  the  open  to  see  if  their 
stakes  and  ties  are  safe.  A  good  deal  of  irreparable 
damage  is  often  done  to  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums 
through  neglect  of  this  matter.  The  young  wood  will 
swell  yet  to.  a  considerable  extent,  and  if  the  ties  or 
shreds  are  too  tight  there  is  danger  of  gumming  through 
the  wood  being  rubbed  by  contact  with  wires  or  nails. 
The  training  of  young  trees  still  demands  attention.  Any 
growths  which  need  tying  should  be  done  at  once,  so  that 
they  will  be  safe  should  rough  weather  set  in.  Standard 
trees  in  the  open  must  be  secured  to  their  stakes,  and  the 
leading  growths  of  pyramids  secured  safely  and  straight. 
Take  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities  to  water  old 
trees  which  have  borne  a  full  crop  with  diluted  farmyard 
drainings,  of  which  there  is  usually  a  plentiful  supply  at 
this  season. 

Outdoor  Vines.- Outdoor  Grapes  are  now  showing 
signs  of  ripening.  To  ripen  them  perfectly  the  conditions 
need  to  be  very  favourable  indeed.  Regularly  remove  all 
sublaterals  and  tie  the  bunches  into  the  most  favourable 
positions,  where  they  can  obtain  the  full  amount  of 
warmth  and  air.  Mildew  must  be  kept  in  check  by 
dusting  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur.  This  is  easily 
washed  off  with  clear  rain-water  when  the  bunches  are 
ripe.  Cover  the  Vines  with  netting  to  keep  off  birds  and 
wasps.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  DepartTnent,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pot  Roses.— The  present  is  a  most  suitable  time  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  these  for  winter  blooming,  and  from  what  we 
have  seen  the  plants  are  very  strong  and  healthy  this  year. 
Gardeners  have  not  always  the  convenience  to  produce 
plants  of  the  same  quality  as  the  nurseryman,  and  it  pays 
better  to  purchase  plants  than  to  attempt  the  rearing 
one's  self.  From  late  October  and  during  November  and 
December,  Roses  are  of  much  value,  and  although  they 
are  plentiful  outside  when  the  autumn  is  mild,  the  flowers 
are  wanting  in  brightness  owing  to  the  marring  effect  of 
rain  and  fogs.  The  purchased  plants  are  now  in  the  right 
condition  to  go  on  growing  in  a  gentle  heat ;  indeed,  it  is 
best  to  start  the  plants  almost  as  received,  excepting  that 
it  would  be  best  to  remove  the  top  twiggy  shoots  and  cut 
back  the  next  growth  to  a  good  plump  eye.  Gardeners 
frequently  make  a  mistake  in  pruning  these  pot  Roses 


bard  the  first  year.  Tie  them  out  as  much  as  space  will 
allow,  but  cut  away  very  little  of  the  growth.  Soon  after 
starting  the  dormant  basal  eyes  will  begin  to  swell,  and 
will  eventually  throw  up  growths  which  will  yield  some 
beautiful  bloom.  Weak  liquid  manure  is  helpful  when 
flower-buds  are  seen,  but  do  not  try  to  obtain  the  blooms 
too  large  at  first ;  not  until  the  plants'  roots  have  become 
matured.  By  maintaining  a  steady,  even  temperature 
these  plants  may  be  kept  growing  all  the  winter,  and  one 
will  never  be  without  a  supply  of  buds  and  blossom.  A 
pinch  now  and  then  of  some  good  fertiliser  will  help  the 
bloom  considerably,  but  on  no  account  let  this  be  done  to 
a  great  extent  or  there  will  be  a  lot  of  paralysed  plants  to 
deal  with  in  the  future.  We  have  seen  pot  Roses  killed 
outright  by  over  doses  of  artificial  manures,  and  we 
would  rather  rely  upon  animal  manures  given  in  weak 
doses. 

Repotting  would  not  be  necessary  until  next  May  or 
June,  and  even  then  it  will  not  be  wise  to  give  a  large 
shift.  Pots  full  of  roots  and  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure 
are  the  secrets  of  growing  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas  to 
perfection.  The  grower  of  pot  Roses  until  quite  recently 
had  always  the  terror  of  mildew  before  his  eyes,  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  sulphur  vaporiser,  there  need  be  no  trouble 
on  that  score.  All  the  leading  Rose  growers  are  using  the 
vaporisers,  so  that  plants  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
mildew  when  received. 

Own-root  Roses  grown  in  pots  may  be  planted  out  now 
since  we  had  a  good  ground  rain.  They  will  quickly  lay 
hold  of  the  soil  and  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
next  summer.  If  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  they  should  be 
earthed  up  at  the  end  of  November  in  order  to  protect  from 
severe  frosts.  Keep  all  flower-buds  pinched  off  this 
season. 

Plans  for  future  plantations  should  be  considered 
without  delay,  and  the  order  despatched  to  the  nursery- 
man. One  cannot  expect  to  obtain  good  plants  of  the 
choicest  Roses  when  ordering  is  deferred  until  the  season 
is  well  advanced. 

Rose  Cuttings,  also  Manetti  and  Briar  cuttings,  should 
be  made  during  the  next  week  or  two.  Where  possible, 
secure  a  heel  to  the  cutting  of  the  Roses,  and  put  in  well- 
ripened  wood  of  the  early  summer's  growth.  All  the 
Rambler  and  wichuraiaua  Roses  propagate  freely  from 
cuttings,  and  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpeiuals.  Tea- 
scented,  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinese,  and  similar  groups  should 
be  put  into  pots,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
When  callused  over  they  may  be  induced  to  root  by 
plunging  into  bottom-heat,  afterwards  potting  up  into 
3-inch  pots.  P. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Salad.— There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  abundant  supplies 
of  salads  all  through  the  summer  months,  but  as  the  days 
shorten  the  growth  diminishes,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
demand  does  not  correspondingly  decrease,  therefore  a 
considerable  amount  of  forethought  is  required  in  sowing 
and  planting  in  order  that  plentiful  supplies  may  be 
gathered  when  they  are  wanted.  Lettuce  is  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  fur  the  salad  bowl,  and  no  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  making  good  plantations  from  seed  rows  or  beds 
that  were  sown  some  time  ago  on  a  plot  of  ground  that  is 
both  in  good  condition  and  well  sheltered.  Another  good 
sowing  of  some  of  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as  Bath  Cos, 
may  be  made  on  a  good  south  border.  If  the  ground  has 
been  cropped  all  this  season  naturally  it  cannot  be  very 
rich,  and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  addition  of  some 
good  decayed  manure  well  dug  into  the  soil.  Before  sow- 
ing the  seed  let  the  soil  be  made  firm  and  tine  in  order  to 
assist  germination.  Agooddustingofsoot  or  lime,  applied  as 
soon  as  the  young  seedlings  appear  above  the  ground,  will  act 
as  a  stimulant  and  provide  a  check  to  slugs  and  snails. 
Young  Lettuces  planted  some  time  ago  are  growing  fast, 
and  so  are  the  weeds  amongst  th^m  if  allowed  to  remain. 
Chickweed  is  one  of  the  worst  at  this  season,  and  must  be 
carefully  searched  for  and  removed  when  young,  otherwise 
it  will  rob  the  soil.  Regularly  ply  the  Dutch  hoe  between 
the  rows  of  young  Lettuces,  Endive  plants.  Radishes,  &c., 
when  the  ground  will  permit.  Endive  that  is  wanted  in  a 
short  time  may  now  be  blanched  by  covering  the  plants 
with  flower-pots  which  have  the  drain-holes  closed,  the 
pots  to  be  selected  according  to  the  size  of  the  Endive 
plants.  A  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  plants  for  slugs 
after  they  are  covered,  as  they  prey  on  the  best  parts. 
Lime  or  soot  sprinkled  round  the  pots  helps  to  keep  slugs 
at  bay. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— Sowings  of  this  excellent  salad 
now  require  warmer  quarters  to  ensure  good  growth. 
Like  numerous  other  subjects,  it  is  best  when  grown 
quickly,  and  this  can  be  accoirplished  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  if  the  seed  is  sown  thickly  and  evenly  on  shallow 
boxes  filled  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
fine  fresh  soil  taken  from  some  part  of  the  garden  that  is 
free  from  weeds.  Wood  ashes  (where  procurable)  and 
sand  in  equal  parts  constitute  an  excellent  compost  in 
which  to  grow  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Mushrooms  —Fresh  horse-droppings  should  now  be 
collected  in  quantity,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Mush- 
room bed  to  be  formed.  Small  quantities  gathered  at 
intervals  of  some  days  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  large 
gathering.  Let  the  droppings  be  turned  over  daily  for 
some  days,  then  every  alternate  day  when  the  strongest 
heat  is  past  will  suffice.  When  the  material  is  being 
turned  make  sure  that  the  outside  droppings  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  heap,  so  that  ail  the  manure  may  be 
fermented  before  the  bed  is  made.  Horse -droppings 
gathered  from  horses  that  are  not  too  hard  fed  is  much 
improved  by  being  mixed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  barrow- 
load  of  good  chopped  turf  to  four  of  manure. 

J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary':,-  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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MESSRS.   JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO. 

A  VISIT  to  the  extensive  seed  trial 
grounds  of  a  famous  house  is  always 
interesting.  The  thought  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  will  be  as 
to  the  long-continued  experiments- 
laborious  and  costly — to  bring  the 
particular  flower  or  vegetable  to  the  perfection 
displayed.  Then  the  work  of  reselecting  old 
varieties  is  a  never-ending  one,  looking  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  purity  which 
such  firms  as  the  one  under  notice  successfully 
endeavour  to  attain.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Holborn  firm  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  those  who  have  done 
such  splendid  work  in  improving  the  garden  Pea. 
My  memory  goes  back  to  some  thirty-four  years 
ago  when  such  sorts  as  Telephone,  Stratagem, 
and  Anticipation  were  put  into  commerce  by 
Carter's  and  hall-marked  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  first-class  certificates.  These 
early  endeavours  to  create  an  advance  in  the 
cropping  and  eating  qualities  of  Peas  are  still 
maintained — to  wit  in  Daisy — and  we  have  a  very 
practical  illustration  of  it  in  that  new  variety 
(not  yet  sent  out)  named  Quite  Content.  I  saw 
it  well  represented  at  Mortlake,  row  after  row 
of  it,  a  very  productive  sort,  fine — ten  to  twelve 
— large  Peas  in  5-inch  to  6-inch  pods,  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  main  crop  section.  The  extremely 
hot  summer  has  been  somewhat  trying  to  Pea 
cultivation,  but  even  taking  this  into  account  this 
new  aspirant  to  Pea  fame  (which  its  public 
examination  this  season  has  already  secured)  was 
seen  in  capital  condition.  As  showing  the  extent 
of  the  Pea  trials  this  season,  it  is  of  interent  to  put 
on  record  the  fact  that  they  comprised  1,351  rows. 
Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  other  good 
sorts  in  commerce.  Carter's  Eight  Weeks,  the 
earliest  Pea  grown  here,  is  a  very  hardy  Marrow- 
fat, growing  15  inches  high,  and  possessing  all 
the  good  points  of  the  best  type  of  American 
Wonder,  which  was  one  of  its  parents.  Gar- 
deners who  require  a  good  forcing  and  early 
border  variety  will  find  this — no  doubt  they  have 
already  found  it — to  be  a  real  acquisition. 
Another  first-rate  early  raised  by  the  firm  is  that 
named  Early  Morn,  maintaining  its  position  as 
one  of  the  best  early  Marrowfat  Peas  ever  raised. 
Here  is  an  important  little  cultural  hint  as  to 
this  variety.  Although  so  early  the  seed  should 
not  be  sown  until  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  it  early  in  April,  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower. 
The  pods  are  very  large  and  well  filled,  and  are 
often  fit  to  pick  in  the  early  weeks  of  .June.  Its 
height  is  about  3  feet.  Another  good  early 
Marrowfat  is  Carter's  Daj  light,  as  early  as  the 
one  raised  by  the  firm  and  called  Lightning,  a 
re-selected  stock  of  the  earliest  white  round- 
eeeded  Pea.  To  those  in  search  of  a  new  (only 
put  into  commerce  this  year)  large-podded 
Marrowfat  Pea  for  show  purposes,  must  be 
mentioned  Carter's  Exhibition,  a  maincrop 
variety,  5  feet  in  height,  seed  large,  green,  and 
wrinkled,  a  magnificent  Pea,  the  result  of  a 
selection  from  Carter's  Model  Telephone.  It 
possesses  all  the  good  points  of  that  very  fine 
variety,  but  bears  even  a  larger  and  richer 
coloured  pod,  a  good  point  in  an  exhibition  Pea. 
As  a  fine  late  variety  the  Gladstone  is  well 
worthy  of  note,  bearing  long  sickle-shaped  pods, 
dark  in  colour,  and  very  prolific,  height  3h  feet. 
And  so  one  might  go  on  alluding  to  still  further 
triumphs  among  Peas. 

One  noticed  a  very  fine  breadth  of  a  new 
mammoth  exhibition  Runner  Bean  sent  out  by 
the  firm  this  year,  bearing  pods  12  inches  to 
15  inches  in  length,  as  smooth  and  tender  as  a 
French  Bean.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lye  of 
Sydmonton  Court  Gardens,  Newbury,  a  man  who 
has  achieved  truly  remarkable  success  as  a  vege- 
table grower  and  raiser  of  good  things  in  this 
important  branch  of  gardening. 
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If  the  reoent  tropical  weather  has  not  been  the 
most  favourable  that  could  be  wished  for,  by 
reason  of  the  dry  summer,  for  the  Peas,  it  has 
been  exactly  what  was  wanted  for  outdoor 
Tomatoes.  A  new  variety  called  Carter's  Sunrise 
I  noted  as  doing  extremely  well.  Its  chief  points 
are  earliness,  a  prolific  character,  medium- 
sized,  globular  fruits,  their  rich  scarlet  colour, 
and  high  flavour.  The  fruits,  which  are  very 
freely  produced,  are  sometimes  seen  with  four 
clusters  on  a  plant  bearing  sixteen  fruits,  all  of 
one  even  form.  A  capital  variety,  too,  for  this 
style  of  culture  is  that  named  Carter's  Outdoor. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  for  culture  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  long  way  ahead  of  others.  This 
variety  readily  fruits  under  the  warmth  of  a 
south  wall,  or  along  the  front  of  a  greenhouse 
where  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  is  felt,  and 
away  from  cold  winds.  In  shape  the  fruit  is  not 
so  round  as  the  firm's  Duke  of  York  or  New 
Sunrise,  but  it  is  earlier  in  ripening  than  either. 
In  the  Tomato  way  one  was  reminded  of  a  famous 
old  variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best,  Blenheim 
Orange,  a  curious  cross  between  the  red  and 
yellow  flavour,  and  luscious  and  juicy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  flower  and  vegetable 
trials  one  came  across  quite  a  novel  and  deeply 
interesting  grassy  scene.  It  might  be  called  a 
series  of  miniature  lawns  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
cart-wheel,  in  some  twenty  sections.  In  this 
novel  cart-wheel  experiment  with  lawn  grass 
seeds,  for  which  the  firm  is  deservedly  famous, 
we  have  a  fine  object-lesson  as  to  the  best  lawn 
grass  to  sow. 

What  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  we  now  have  in 
our  hardy  annuals,  and  as  seen  here,  in  masses, 
they  show  their  remarkable  adaptability  for  the 
continuous  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden. 
Carter's  Golden  Dwarf  Nasturtium  (a  beautiful 
form  of  the  first  dwarf  variety  which  originated 
in  the  firm's  Essex  seed  farms)  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  foliage  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  a  very  com- 
pact plant,  altogether  a  very  efiective  variety. 
These  make  the  most  beautiful  bedding  and 
border  plants,  and  if  the  seed  be  sown  at  intervals 
from  March  to  June  the  display  of  bloom  will 
last  until  cut  down  by  frost,  a  very  important 
point  to  the  lovers  of  perpetual  floral  beauty. 
One  came  across  a  very  old  favourite  (still,  though, 
holding  its  own)  in  Empress  of  India.  I  recollect 
well  its  obtaining  first-class  certificate  honours 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  many  years 
ago.     The  plant  has  an  attraction  apart  from  its 


intense  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  by  reason  of  its 
dark  bluish  green  foliage.  Scarlet  King  is  well 
named.  It  has  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  well 
thrown  up  from  the  fine  dark  foliage.  Amongst 
the  climbing  Nasturtiums,  Vesuvius  is  very 
distinct  and  effective,  rich  dark  foliage,  with 
salmon  rose  flowers. 

One  of  the  showiest  of  all  annuals  is  the  Godetia, 
and  here  we  have  a  veritable  mine  of  floral 
wealth  in  which  to  work  amongst.  Perhaps  the 
finest  one  ever  raised  is  Lady  Satin  Rose,  colour 
a  dark  satin  rose,  height  about  IJ  feet.  Amateurs 
and  gardeners  may  be  reminded  that  the  Godetia 
is  highly  serviceable  in  many  ways  as  an  excellent 
cut  flower.  There  is  such  a  refinement,  too,  about 
such  flowers  as  we  saw  here.  For  open  air  work 
how  beautiful  are  the  summer-flowering  Stocks, 
and  then  their  delicious  scent !  Carter's  Branch- 
ing Ten-week  produces  a  profusion  of  double 
flowers ;  height  of  plant  1^  feet.  The  firm's 
Avalanche  White  Winter  Stock  is,  probably,  the 
finest  white  Stock  in  cultivation. 

A  final  note  may  well  be  found  in  recording 
that  the  glorious  summer  weather  has  just  suited 
the  firm's  fine  strain  of  Petunias  and  the  sun- 
loving  Eschscholtzias,  of  which  there  were  several 
glowing  patches,  including  a  new  colour,  which 
will  probably  be  put  on  the  market  next  season. 

Visitor. 
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PLUM  EARLY  TRANSPARENT 

GAGE. 

AMONG  Plums  suitable  for  pot  cul- 

/\         ture  Early  Transparent  Gage  (also 

/  %        known  as  Early  Apricot)  is  one  of 

/     %       the  best.    It  is  also  an  excellent 

J.        M.     Plum  for  culture  out  of  doors.    In 

Mr.     Leopold     de     Rothschild's 

garden  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Plum 

trees  in  pots  are  well  grown  by  Mr.  Hudson, 

and  this  variety  is  considered  one  of  the  most 

useful.    It  is  of  canary  yellow  colour,  shading 

to  primrose  yellow,  marked  with  brown  spots. 

The  flavour  is  very  rich  and  sweet,  the  flesh 

primrose  yellow,  firm,  and  juicy.   The  variety 

is  a  very  free  bearer.    It  received  a  first-class 

certificate    from    the    Royal     Horticultural 


Society  in  1893.  Other  good  Plums  for  pot 
culture  are  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Hathem 
Jefferson,  and  Kirke's. 

GOOD  AUTUMN  RASPBERRIES. 
The  two  best  late  Raspberries  we  have  are  the 
yellow  Four  Seasons  and  the  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
a  purple-red  fruit  of  great  excellence.  I  think 
if  only  one  late  Raspberry  is  grown,  the  last 
named,  the  red,  should  have  the  preference,  as 
this  is  most  useful  for  cooking,  and  in  all 
gardens  of  any  size  the  late  or  autumn  fruits 
should  find  a  place.  Few  fruits  are  more 
valuable  when  the  other  summer  sorts  are  over, 
and  in  addition  to  their  usefulness,  they  are  so 
easily  grown  if  given  ample  room.  A  supply  is 
forthcoming  until  severe  frosts  occur,  indeed,  in 
a  favourable  autumn  we  have  had  the  Belle  de 
Fontenay  till  late  in  October.  With  regard  to 
the  yellow  Four  Seasons,  this  fruit  is  sweeter 
than  the  red.  It  is  a  great  bearer.  There  is  a 
red  Four  Seasons,  but  not  equal  to  the  white, 
though  prolific,  the  best  red  being  the  one  noted 
above,  both  for  flavour,  size  of  fruit,  and  for 
crop.  Of  course,  the  autumn  fruiters  require 
difierent  culture.  Cut  the  canes  down  to  the 
ground  in  February,  and  select  the  best  summer 
growths.  Remove  the  others,  the  best  results 
being  secured  where  the  canes  are  spread  out  so 
that  the  fruits  can  ripen  freely.  G.  W. 
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YELLOW  RASPBERRY  THE  GUINEA. 
Our  best  yellow  Raspberry  is  the  Guinea,  and 
this  variety  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  account  of 
its  lateness,  large  fruits,  and  splendid  flavour.  I 
am  aware  that  of  late  years  white  or  yellow 
Raspberries  have  not  found  so  much  favour 
with  growers  who  have  room  for  these  fruits 
as  in  former  years.  Why,  it  is  difiioult  to  say, 
but  even  for  dessert  alone  the  Guinea  is  well 
worth  room  in  all  private  gardens  on  account  of 
its  good  quality,  size,  and  appearance.  The 
above  new  fruit  was  raised  from  ihe  red  Superla- 
tive, one  of  the  best  Raspberries  grown,  and, 
like  the  last  named,  a  very  free  grower.  It 
will  succeed  where  others  fail.  Last  season  I 
saw  growths  of  this  variety  over  12  feet  long, 
and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  red  variety 
alluded  to,  and  being  a  splendid  cropper  it  is 
most  profitable.  The  fruits  are  not  so  sweet  as 
the  small  and  older  sorts,  are  firmer,  and  do  not 
decay  so  soon  in  wet  weather.  The  growth  is 
vigorous.  Given  ample  space,  the  plants  crop 
longer,  and  the  fruits  are  finer. 
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RULES     FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAg  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  whodesire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  braiich  of  gardsning  may  6e,  and 
ivitk  that  object  icill  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  columii.  All  communicatioiis  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisheb.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  seiider  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
desigTiation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legral  Points.— ITe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  Oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doxtbt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 

Polygonum  ealdschuanicum  {G.  E.  5.)-— We 
caDEOt  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  spots,  which 
may  be  due  to  sun  and  rain,  i.e.,  scorching,  or  it 
may  be  a  fungus.  The  leaves  were  badly  crushed 
by  your  enclosing  them  in  an  ordinary  letter. 
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If  you  care  to  send  a  fresh  supply  packed  in  a 
wood  or  tin  box,  to  reach  us  as  early  in  the  week 
as  possible,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  more 
satisfactory  answer.  The  leaves  will  travel 
best  if  packed  in  moss  that  is  only  slightly  damp, 
and  better  if  first  enclosed  in  oiled  paper. 

Lilies  after  Flowering  {P.  G.  Nagle). — 
It  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
flowering  has  been  brought  about  this  year 
whether  the  bulbs  will  do  any  good  a  second 
time.  For  instance,  if  forced  into  bloom  L 
longiflorum  and  its  variety  Harrisi  will  not  have 
made  bulbs  of  flowering  size,  and  will  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  growing  again.  You  may 
give  them  a  trial  in  a  warm  and  sunny  spot  in 
the  open  at  the  base  of  a  wall  or  a  greenhouse 
wall.  L.  speciosum  is  of  a  different  character, 
and  if  upon  examination — i.e.,  turning  the  ball  of 
earth  out  of  the  pot  for  the  purpose — strong, 
vigorous  roots,  twice  the  size  of  whip-cord,  are 
abundant  you  may,  when  the  plant  has  done 
flowering,  shake  away  one  half  the  soil  and  repot 
the  bulbs  early  in  October  in  loam,  leaf-mould, 
sand,  and  a  little  manure,  burying  the  bulbs 
li  inches  deep  in  the  soil.  Good  drainage  is 
essential,  little  water  until  growth  begins,  and 
abundance  of  water  when  in  full  growth  and  up 
to  the  time  of  flowering.  If  you  have  been  grow- 
ing the  retarded  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  they  will, 
we  fear,  prove  useless.  These  remarks  apply  to 
those  naturally  grown  from  the  first. 

PecdliarGrowthonWildRosbs(5.  W.N.D). 
The  peculiar  growth  is  known  as  the  Bedeguar 
Gall.  These  strange  productions  are  caused  by 
insects  of  the  genus  Rhodites.  The  galls  will 
reach  to  a  size  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
surface  is  alwaj's  covered  with  the  long,  mossj'- 
like  green  or  red  hairs.  If  you  examine  one  by 
cutting  it  in  half  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
numerous  cells,  each  with  a  distinct  wall  of  its 
own.  In  each  cell  lives  a  white  larva,  which  in 
the  cell  becomes  a  pupa  and  emerges  as  a  four- 
winged  fly  about  J  inch  long.  The  insect  is 
black  with  brown  legs,  and  is  known  as  the 
Rhodites  Rosce. 

Podophyllum  Emodi  and  Cherry  {G.  E. 
Methuen). — The  established  plants  of  this  inter- 
esting subject  usually  fruit  each  year,  and  should 
be  grouped  in  rather  a  conspicuous  position,  so 
that  the  fruits,  which  are  edible,  may  be  seen, 
the  blossoms,  which  appear  in  spring,  not  being 
of  an  attractive  character.  The  leaf  effect,  how- 
ever, is  good  and  distinct.  It  is  quite  poiaible 
your  Cherry  trees  are  making  too  much  growth, 
and  that  lifting  and  root-pruning  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  trees  into  a  more  productive  con- 
dition. Trees  five  years  planted  should  now  be 
in  a  good  and  fruitful  condition,  and  something 
may  be  wrong  in  the  treatment.  You  say 
the  trees  "are  well  fertilised."  What  do  you 
infer  by  this  ?  Trees  that  are  making  "  splendid 
wood  "  and  bearing  no  fruit  should  not  need  any 
fertiliser  save  that  naturally  obtained  from  the 
soil.  It  may  be,  again,  that  root  dryness  in 
summer  is  the  cause,  but  to  say  definitely  the 
trees  would  require  inspecting  on  the  spot,  unless 
you  can  give  us  any  further  clue  from  the  points 
we  have  raised.  If  you  know  an  expert  gar- 
dener in  your  district,  he  may  favour  you  with 
an  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  the 
fiureeryman,  for  example,  from  whom  you 
-obtained  the  trees. 

Kalosanthes  (A.  D.  L.). — The  specimen  sent 
is  Crassula  coccinea,  also  known  as  Kalosanthes 
ooceinea,  a  very  old  and  popular  plant  for  the 
summer  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse.  Your 
jplant  that  has  got  too  straggling  may  be  readily 
•out  back  to  the  required  extent.  No  time,  how- 
ever, must  be  lost  in  carrying  this  out ;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  cut  back 
about  the  middle  of  July.  After  cutting  back 
place  in  a  good  sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  give  little  water,  for  the  Crassula  is  natu- 
rally of  a  succulent  character,  and  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  any  time  may  prove  fatal,  but  more 


particularly  when  there  are  no  leaves  to  support. 
New  shoots  will  be  produced  but  slowly,  and  the 
roots  had  better  not  be  disturbed  till  next  March 
or  April,  when  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil  may 
be  removed  and  the  plant  repotted  in  a  mixture 
of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- third  leaf-mould,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  It  is  not  at  all 
hkely  that  the  plant  will  need  a  larger  pot  than 
it  was  iu  before,  but  it  must  be  clean  and  well 
drained.  The  tops  that  have  been  cut  off  make 
good  cuttings,  and  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  root. 
About  -t  inches  is  a  very  suitable  length  for  them, 
and,  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  having  been 
removed,  they  are  then  ready  for  insertion.  The 
cuttings  may  be  either  put  singly  into  small  pots, 
or  six  or  eight  can  be  inserted  in  a  pot  5  inches 
in  diameter.  A  good  place  for  the  cuttings  is  on 
a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  there  is 
little  trouble  in  inducing  them  to  root,  providing 
that  they  are  not  over-watered.  By  March  thej' 
may  be  potted  singly,  and  as  soon  as  growth 
recommences  the  centre  of  the  shoot  should  be 
pinched  out,  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  of 
growth.  These  cuttings  cannot,  however,  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  next  year,  but  they 
will  make  handsome  plants  for  the  following 
saason. 

Roii  Foliage  Blighted  {Mrs.  ^4.). —  The 
black  sooty-like  deposit  upon  the  foliage  of  your 
Hoses  is  caused  by  aphis  or  green  fly.  Good 
syringing  with  eold  water  would  remove  some  of 
it,  but  if  you  have  only  a  few  plants  it  would  be 
well  to  set  someone  to  sponge  over  the  leaves  ; 
then  give  a  good  syringing.  The  syringe  should 
be  freely  used  among  Roses,  commencing  early  in 
May.  If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  with  aphis  and  the  plants  would  benefit 
considerably.  The  black  and  brown  spots  are 
caused  by  a  fungus  called  black  spot.  It  is  very 
prevalent  this  year,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  cure  for  it.  The  beet  preventive  is  Bordeaux 
mixture,  applied  early  in  the  season  as  soon  as 
shoots  break,  and  continue  at  intervals.  The 
mixture  is  best  applied  with  a  very  fine  syringe, 
and  the  recipe  is  as  follows  :  Dissolve  lOoz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  little  bailing  water,  and 
add  five  gallons  of  water  ;  slake  6oz.  of  lime  in 
some  water.  When  it  is  cool  pour  it  into  the 
solution  of  copper,  and  stir  all  well  together. 
There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  at  this  black  spot, 
as  our  Rosea  are  rarely  free  from  it  more  or  less, 
but  it  is  not  nice  to  see,  and  a  preventive  is  easily 
applied,  although  a  cure,  when  once  the  fungus 
has  gained  a  strong  footing,  is  not  easy. 

Treatment  OF  Pine-apple  (E.  C.).— By  potting 
the  crown  of  the  Pine-apple  you  apparently  un- 
wittingly adopted  one  of  the  several  means 
usually  followed  of  propagating  this  fruit.  You 
do  not  give  the  size  of  the  pot  the  plant  is  now 
in,  but  as  the  "top  was  very  fine  and  fresh" 
when  the  plant  was  potted  it  may  be  concluded 
that  one  of  6  inches  in  diameter  was  employed. 
If  this  is  the  case  you  may  safely,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  plant, 
shift  it  at  once  into  its  fruiting  pot  of  11  inches 
in  diameter,  but  provided  it  is  in  a  smaller-sized 
pot,  say  4J  inches,  it  would  be  best  to  first  place 
it  in  one  of  7  inches,  and  once  it  has  well  filled 
the  soil  with  roots  again  shift  it  into  an  llinch 
or  12-inch  pot.  In  potting  a  compost  of  light, 
fibrous,  moderately  dry  loam,  enriched  with  a 
liberal  dash  of  bone-meal  or  some  other  similar 
manurial  compound,  with  some  soot  added,  should 
be  used.  This  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  in 
well-drained  pots,  which  should  be  subsequently 
plunged  into  a  bottom-heat  of  from  80°  to  85°. 
The  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  Cucumber 
house  in  which  the  plant  is  said  to  be  placed 
admirably  suits  the  wants  of  the  Pine-apple ;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  best  Queens  that  we  have  seen 
were  grown  at  the  end  of  a  house  of  this  kind. 
As  good  fruits  may  be  produced  from  crowns  as 
from  suckers,  which  are  invariably  made  use  of, 
but  crowns  usually  take  longer  to  fruit  than 
suckers  do.  Pine-apples  require  careful  manage- 
ment with  respect  to  watering  after  being  newly 


potted.  A  very  moderate  supply  suffices  to  meet 
their  requirement  until  free  root  action  takes 
place. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  (17.  M.  J.  i?.).— There  is 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  Ampelopsis 
to  mount  upward  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
portion,  and  if  it  is  shaded  there  by  neighbouring 
plants  this  tendency  is,  of  course,  increased. 
When  an  Ampelopsis  is  planted  with  the  object 
of  clothing  a  wall  from  base  to  summit,  the 
shoots  should  first  of  all  be  trained  along  the 
bottom  in  order  to  ensure  the  clothing  of  that 
part.  Now  if  you  wish  to  hide  the  bare  portion 
of  wall  this  can  be  readily  done  by  planting  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  of  small  plants  at  intervals  along 
the  vacant  space,  and  they  will  soon  mount  up 
and  gradually  reach  the  lowermost  shoots  of  the 
older  plant.  Such  plants  can  be  readily  o'btained 
from  nurseries,  where  they  are  usually  kept  in 
pots  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  as  the 
Ampelopsis  once  established  does  not  transplant 
readily. 

Planting  Larcm  (G.  B.). — There  is  no 
necessity  for  you  to  use  manure  at  all  for  Larch ; 
in  fact,  the  trees  will  grow  better  without  it. 
The  use  of  manure  may  cause  them  to  grow 
faster,  but  the  wood  will  be  softer  and  more 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  spring  frosts,  insect  pests, 
or  the  dreaded  Larch  disease.  After  the  land 
has  been  ploughed  it  could  have  a  dressing  of 
soot  harrowed  in  with  advantage,  as  this  is  of 
benefit  in  checking  insect  life  in  the  soil,  and 
also  acts  as  a  food  for  the  plants  without  being 
forcing  in  any  way.  The  main  point,  however, 
is  to  break  the  ground  deeply,  but  use  no  farm- 
yard or  artificial  manures  whatever,  as  these  will 
not  only  be  wasted  but  be  injurious  to  the  young 
Larch,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Soot  is  a 
plant  food  the  value  of  which  is  not  properly 
understood,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  dressing 
of  it  will  be  of  service.  Beyond  that  we  can 
recommend  no  manure  as  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  you. 

Evergreen  Hedges  (Suhscriher). — We  can 
recommend  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  C.  lawsoniana, 
C.  nootkatensis  (Thujopsis  borealis).  Thuya 
Lobbi,  and  T.  oecidenialis  as  fast-growing  and 
cheap  conifers  suitable  for  forming  a  tall  hedge 
such  as  you  require.  The  hedges  you  have  seen 
must  have  been  much  neglected,  as  these  plants 
form  splendid  hedges  if  kept  clipped  annually, 
but  if  they  are  once  allowed  to  grow  out  of 
bounds  they  will  not  refurnish  themselves  so 
well  with  foliage  when  cut  back  as  a  Y'ew  or 
Holly  will.  C.  macrocarpa  will  certainly  form  a 
good  hedge,  but  it  must  not  be  in  a  very  windy 
place.  It  grows  well,  however,  by  the  seaside, 
often  thriving  where  some  of  the  other  Cupressus 
are  injured  by  too  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
For  hedge  purposes  we  should  put  C.  macrocarpa 
and  T.  occidentalis  last  in  the  above  list,  the 
other  three  being  about  equal.  If  any  of  these 
plants  are  growing  well  in  your  neighbourhood, 
you  could  use  them  for  a  hedge  without  any  fear 
of  the  result.  In  planting  do  not  crowd  the 
plants,  but  they  should  be  close  enough  to  touch 
each  other.  The  advice  given  in  "Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,"  re  planting  and 
clipping  these  conifer  hedges,  should  be  closely 
followed. 

Pruking  Rambler  Roses  after  Flowering 
(E.  B.  G.). — If  the  plants  are  more  than  three 
years  old  there  will  doubtless  be  several  old 
growths.  Remove  some  of  these  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  has  fallen,  right  down  to  the  ground, 
selecting  the  oldest.  You  will  then  have  left  the 
new  shoots  made  this  year,  and  some  of  last 
year's  growths,  from  which  some  of  the  new 
shoots  spring.  The  lateral  growths  upon  the  two 
year  old  shoots  we  do  not  advise  being  pruned 
until  next  March,  when  it  is  best  to  cut  them  back 
to  three  or  four  eyes.  If  you  can  open  out  the 
plants  somewhat  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  you 
will  find  them  succeed  much  better.  Some  growers 
make  it  a  practice  to  remove  all  old  wood  every 
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summer,  retaining  merely  the  new  shoots,  but 
this  is  hardly  necessary  unless  one  has  to  deal 
with  very  old  plants  which  produce  abundance 
of  new  shoots  annually.  Weeping  Roses  may  be 
treated'  somewhat  upon  the  same  plan.  If  new 
shoots  are  encouraged  a  much  finer  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  trusses  of  blossom  are  larger  from 
the  voung  ripened  wood.  As  a  rule  these  weep- 
ing Roses  produce  a  number  of  new  shoots  from 
the  crown  of  the  head.  These  must  be  en- 
couraged and  retained  full  length,  so  that  if  an 
old  growth  seems  in  the  way  it  is  usual  to  cut  it 
back  immediately  after  flowering  ;  but  where  it 
can  be  conveniently  retained  then  you  should 
do  so  and  cut  back  its  lateral  shoots  in  spring. 
Some  of  the  rambler  Roses  of  the  Evergreen  and 
Ayrshire  section  are  usually  allowed  to  grow 
almost  at  will,  and  it  is  only  when  they  become 
unmanageable  that  their  old  shoots  are  removed, 
but  the  multiflora  group,  to  which  Crimson 
Rim  bier,  Eleotra,  &c. ,  belong,  the  treatment 
should  be  as  first  advocated. 


Hydrangeas  in  Pots  (Beginner). — It  is  now 
too  late  for  you  to  do  much  to  your  Hydrangeas ; 
in  fact,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  stand  them  out 
of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  feed  with  some 
manure  water,  as  by  this  they  will  gain  in 
strength,  and  possibly  flower  next  year.  Small 
plants  to  produce  one  head  of  blossom  art 
propagated  from  cuttings  about  the  middle  of 
July  the  previous  year.  They  are  selected  from 
the  very  strongest  shoots  that  have  not  flowered, 
are  taken  off  at  a  length  of  4  inches  to  5  inches, 
inserted  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  a  light 
sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  a  frame  kept  close 
and  shaded  till  rooted.  When  this  takes  place 
they  will  soon  need  repotting,  using  for  the 
purpose  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  A  soil 
made  up  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of 
leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  cow  manure  with 
a  little  sand  will  suit  them  well.  The  plants 
mu'it  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse, 
taking  care  at  that  time  not  to  over  water  them, 
and  as  soon  as  they  start  growing  in  the  spring 
they  should  be  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure 
onc«  a  fortnight,  discontinuing  it  when  the 
blooms  show  colour.  These  plants  ought  to  be 
cut  back  directly  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
if  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  they  start 
into  growth  they  will  cirry  two  or  three  trusses 
the  next  season. 

Creepers  on  Old  Walls  {E  H.). — The  best 
thing  to  do  with  your  creepers  and  old  trees  is  to 
thin  out  some  of  the  growths  where  they  are 
very  crowded.  Cut  back  a  few  of  the  strongest 
near  to  their  bases  so  as  to  encourage  shoots  from 
the  bottom  and  so  clothe  the  bareness  there.  If 
possible,  you  might  cut  back  the  uppermost 
shoots  of  the  plants ;  this  would  tend  to  encourage 
young  ones  from  the  base.  Creepers  are  always 
liable  to  become  bare  at  the  bottom  if  a  few  of 
the  shoots  are  not  cut  down  annually.  Water 
and  feed  them  well  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  You  would  find  that  a  mulch 
of  farmyard  manure  would  do  good  to  your 
creepers  and  encourage  vigorous  growth.  A  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  soil  enriched  with  some  artifi-iial 
manure,  such  as  Clay's,  Standen's,  Thompson's, 
or  guano  would  do  good.  Some  of  the  o'd  surface 
soil  should  be  removed  to  make  room  for  it. 
When  a  creeper  gets  crowded  and  bare  at  the 
base,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  out  some  of  the 
old  shoots,  and  by  cutting  back  a  few  strong 
ones  try  to  encourage  fresh  young  growths  from 
the  base.  Unless  you  dig  the  border  deeply  and 
well  enrich  it  with  manure  we  fear  you  will  not 
be  able  to  grow  many  perennials  satisfactorily 
in  the  position  you  mention,  for  the  roots  of  the 
large  trees  will  impoverish  the  border.  The 
herbaceous  P«ony  likes  a  certain  amount  of  shade, 
it  is  true,  but  it  requires  a  rich  soil.  If  you  take 
care  to  supply  the  latter  you  would  probably 
succeed  fairly  well  with  them.  Providing  they 
were  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Flag    Irises    would    grow    there    also.      Lilium 


pyrenaicum,  croceum,  and  umbellatnm  and  Mar- 
tagon  might  be  tried,  together  with  the  Crown 
Imperial.  Aquilegias  would  be  useful,  and  there 
are  now  many  beautiful  sorts  to  be  had.  They 
are  best  treated  as  biennials.  You  might  try 
Delphiniums.  Anemones, Trollius  (Globe Flowers), 
Doronicum,  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis),  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Monkshood 
(Aconitum).  The  shaded  positions  would,  of 
course,  somewhat  retard  the  flowering  of  these 
plants. 

Names  of  Plants.— ff.  S.  A.  B.— Golden  Rod  (Solidago 

virgBurea). C.   C. — Henbane    (Hvoscyamus  riger). 

W.  Gill. — 1,  Silene  armeria  ;  2,  Genista  sagittalis  ;  3, 
Adenophora  liliifolia  ;  4,  Salvia  glutinoaa ;  5,  Scrophularia 

alata ;     6,    Coronilla    varia;     7,     Cydonia    japonica. 

H.  3f.  F. — Geum  urbanum. Cromer. — Statics  sinuata 

var.  alba. F.  A.  K. — Staticesinuata(manve) ;  S.  sinuata 

alba  (white);  S.  Bonduelli  (yellow). A.  T.  B.— The  ."Soft 

Shield  Fern  (Aspidiura  angulare  var.  nroliferum). Bid- 

Hon. — Siponaria  offlcinalig  il.-pl. Yeovilian. — 1,  D^iuhle 

form  of  Hibiscus  syriacus ;  2,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles ;  3,  Abelia  rupestris ;  4,  Veronica  Traversi ;  5, 
Acanthus  latifolius  ;  6,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  7,  probably 

a  CistuB ;  S,  Calycanthus  floridua. B  — Without  flowers, 

fruit,  or  a  word  of  description  it  is  impossible  to  say  posi- 
tively, but  the  enclosed  specimens  most  probably  are  :  1, 
Calycanthus  floridua  ;  2,  Cotoneaater  bacillaria. 

Short  KEPLIES.—Birffc.— Apply  to  Messrs.  W.  .1.  Bruce 

and  C  >.,  34,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London. C.  B.  P.— 

Ine.^penaive  Tulips  that  will  doubtless  prove  serviceable 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Copyright  in  Letters  (/.  W.). — The  writer 
of  a  letter  retains  the  copyright,  and  can  prevent 
the  receiver  from  publishing  the  letter,  except 
under  special  circumstances. 

Guns  [Max,  Chester). — Except  in  a  dwelling 
house,  or  the  curtilage  thereof,  a  gun  cannot  be 
used  without  a  yearly  license — cost,  10 1.  Licenses 
may  be  obtained  at  the  post  office.  Penalty  not 
exceeding  £10.  Licenses  expire  on  July  31.  No 
license  is  required  by  any  person  in  the  naval, 
military,  or  volunteer  service,  or  in  the  police 
force  ;  by  any  person  possessing  a  game  license, 
by  any  person  carrying  a  gun  belonging  to  a 
person  having  a  game  license,  by  the  occupier  of 
any  lanH  using  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
birds  or  killing  vermin,  or  by  any  person  using  a 
gun  for  these  purposes  by  order  of  the  occupier, 
if  the  occupier  possesses  a  game  or  gun  license, 
or  by  any  gunsmith  or  his  servant  using  or  testing 
a  gun  in  the  course  of  trade. 

Liability  or  Gardeners  (D.  M.  R.). — You 
can  obtain  a  policy  covering  your  liability  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  from  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company 


collections  of  dessert  fruit  AND   EXHIBITS  IN  THE   CHAMPION  GRAPE  CLASS   AT  THE 
RECENT  SHREWSBURY  FLOWER  SHOW. 


to  you  are  pink  Tulip  Isabella  and  Tulipa  Didieri  alba, 
both  of  which  flower  together.  Another  good  white,  but 
with  pink  edging,  is  Picotee.  All  these  are  lasting  Tulips, 
and  will  aaaociaie  well  with  the  Silene.  A  good  mauve 
Tulip  you  will  And  in  Zephyr,  Lyacius,  or  Prevost  Exilles, 
all  of  which  are  tall  growing  with  cup-«haped  flowers  of 

remarkable  beauty. J.  W.  Preston. ~Tae  following  si.x 

varieties  would  be  worthy  companions  to  Caroline  Testout, 
They  are  free  blooming,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  yield 
beautiful  shapely  blossoms,  and,  moreover,  the  first  three 
are  sweetly  fragrant :  Gladys  Harknesa,  Pharisaer,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Admiral  Dewey,  Mme.  Wagram,  and  Frau 

Karl  Druschki. W.  A.  G. — The  Nectarine  sent  waa  ao 

badly  decayed  outaide  that  the  skin  had  gone  disc -"loured, 
but  from  the  colour  of  the  flesh  and  ita  good  fl&vo  ir  we 
should  aay  it  was  Lord  Napier,  still  one  of  the^ery  best 
Nectarines  grown.  This  variety  has  large  flowers  and 
kidney-shaped  glands.  You  will  remember  if  your  tree 
had  large  flowers,  if  so  it  is  the  variety  named  ;  beii  g  so 
much  over-ripe  made  it  difficult  to  recognise. 


QUESTIONS. 
Plants  Mentioned  by  Shakespeare.— Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  what  are  the  following  plants 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare :  Love-in-idleness,  Buckler's 
Berry,  Long  Purples,  and  Mary-buds 't — S.  Lloyd,  North 
WaUn. 

Wasps  and  Dahlias.  —  Is  it  usual  for  wasps  to 
attack  Dahlias  ?  In  a  large  bed  of  about  twenty-four 
Cactus  Dihlias,  some  eight  or  nine  were  spoilt  by  wasps, 
several  dozen  on  each  plant.  They  eat  the  stems  nearly 
through.— 11.  S, 


of  76,  King  William  Street,  London,  E  C  ,  or  the 
Ojean  Accident  and  Guirantee  Corporation,  36 
to  44,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Notice  by  Gardener  ((?.  H.). — A  gardener 
who  is  paid  fortnightly  need  not  give  notice  on 
his  pay  day.  He  can  give  a  fortnight's  notice  at 
any  time. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    CERYSANTHEMUil    SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meetinE; 
OQ  Tuesday,  the  20th  ult.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant.  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  The  chair- 
man allnded  to  the  special  circumstances  necessitating  the 
meeting,  and  said  he  was  sure  the  members  all  shared 
with  him  the  d^ep  regret  he  felt  at  the  luss  of  their  late 
secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who  had  passed  away  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness.  A  vote  of  condolence  with  the 
family  was  proposed  and  passed  unanimously. 

With  respect  to  the  secretaryship,  aftpr  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Such  sec()nded,  ihat  Mr.  Gerald  Dean, 
the  late  secretary's  sou,  should  fill  the  post  of  secretary 
until  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year.  This  was 
agreed  to.  A  special  resolution  was  passed  empowering 
TAi.  Gerald  Dean  to  act  in  receiving  all  moneys,  signing 
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cheques,  &c.  The  superintendence  of  the  forthcoming 
sbowa  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  Bub-commlttee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Castelton, 
Simpson,  Hawes,  and  Moorman,  with  the  officers. 

Some  little  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  a  new  secretary,  and  this  matter  was  also 
referred  to  a  special  sub-committee  to  consider  as  to  salary 
and  duties,  and  a  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  later  in  the  season. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  for 
sending,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  a  beautiful  wreath  to  the  late  secretary's  funeral 
CD  the  20th  ult. 


MONTROSE. 

The  Montrose  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  show  it  held  on  the  ISth  and  19th  ult.  in  two 
large  marquees  on  the  Mid  Links,  Montrose.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  such  a  fine  display  of  horticultural  skill  been 
seen  at  Montrose  in  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the  society's 
existence.  A  feature  is  the  number  of  exhibits  from 
nurserymen  and  others  from  a  distance.  Mr.  E.  Joss, 
Sunnyside,  a  well-known  exhibitor  at  Scottish  shows,  was 
one  of  the  principal  winners,  and  his  prizes  include  the 
Wellwishers'  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  displays  of  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  plants,the  first  for  best  collection  of 
fruits,  and  the  same  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 
Mr.  James  Gordon  had  the  first  prize  for  the  best  circular 
table  with  an  exhibit  characterised  by  high  cultivation 
and  graceful  arrangement.  Another  feature  of  the  show 
which  deserves  special  mention  is  the  window-box  compe- 
tition, which  brought  forward  a  number  of  competitors; 
while  the  table  display  competition  was  an  excellent  one, 
Mr,  W.  Stott  having  a  creditable  victory  with  his  exhibit 
over  Mrs.  Black,  who  came  second  with  a  tastefully- 
arranged  table. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  PERTH- 
SHIRE; 
To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  establishment  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire  arranged  for  a  show  on 
a  larger  scale  than  usual,  to  expend  over  three  days.  This 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  PitcuUen,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Henry  Coates,  the  president,  and  terminated  on  the 
19th  ult.,  on  which  day  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
5,000  persons  visited  the  show,  and  the  takings  for  the 
three  days  amounted  to  ^V2i  I7s.  (5d.  The  show  was  of 
exceptional  merit,  the  judges  having  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  prize  awards.  Both  the  principal  and 
smaller  prizes  were  well  competed  for.  The  leading  prize 
of  the  show,  the  Perth  Town  Council's  Challenge  Cup  for 
the  best  croup  of  plants  went  to  Mr.  John  Leslie.  Pitcullen  ; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  Ballathie,  coming  second.  The  Perth 
Merchants'  Challenge  Cup  for  a  table  of  plants  was  also 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  his  close  rival  being  Mr.  T.  Dobbin. 
Dalhousie  Castle.  The  plant  classes  were  all  good  and  well 
contested.  The  Brahan  Cup,  for  a  display  of  cut  flowers 
and  foliage,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  Dallathie,  Mr. 
Dobbin  being  second,  and  Mr.  Leslie  third.  The  silver 
challenge  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Brown  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
Moness.  The  challenge  gold  medal  presented  by  the 
Gefleral  Accident  Assurance  Company  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  M'Naughton,  Battleby,  for  a  collection  of  fruit. 
Mr.  J.  Leslie  being  second.  The  Rosebank  silver  bowl  for 
a  display  of  vegetables,  twelve  sorts,  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Harper,  Tulliebelton.  Amateurs  showed  well  as  a  rule, 
and  their  produce  was  excellent  in  quality. 


MUSSELBURGH. 
This  show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Pinkie  House 
on  the  19th  ult.,  was  hardly  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
Fruit  was  weaker,  but  the  cut  flowers  were  generally 
excellent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amateurs  will  compete 
more  largely,  and  the  success  of  one  of  their  number  ought 
to  encourage  them  to  exhibit  more  extensively.  This  was 
through  a  leading  amateur  (Mr.  A,  Davidson)  securing  the 
silver  medal  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  over  the 
show.  Mr.  Davidson  entered  the  lists  in  the  professional 
classes  as  well  as  in  the  others,  and  made  a  most  credit- 
able appearance  in  both.  He  had  twenty-eight  ttrst  and 
nine  second  prizes.  The  leading  prizewinners  with  flowers 
were  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Mr.  R.  M'Andie,  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
Mr.  W.  M'Donald,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Niven.  With  vegetables : 
Mr.  M'Andie,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
Mr.  D.  Wood.  Fruit:  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  M'Andie,  Mr. 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  D.  Wood.  Among  the  amateurs  the 
following  led ;  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  G.  Hawley, 
and  Bailie  Bissett  for  flowers,  Mr.  Williamson  for  fruit,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Wood  for  vegetables. 


for  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Melons.  Mr.  J.  M'Donald  was  the 
winner  for  his  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  vegetables,  and 
Mr.  A.  Binnie  in  that  of  ten.  Amateurs  and  cottagers 
made  a  most  creditable  display. 


NORTH  BERWICK  SHOW. 
This  show,  which  was  held  in  the  Foresters'  Hall  on  the 
18th  ult.,  was  a  highly  satisfactory  one,  the  exhibits  being 
both  more  numerous  than  in  former  years  and  of  better 
quality.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  M'Crae,  M.P.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  company  of  local 
residents  and  visitors.  The  appearance  of  the  hall  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  non-competitive  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  John 
Downie,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Messrs.  Matthew  Campbell  and 
Son,  High  Blantyre.  Herbaceous  plants,  for  which  special 
prizes  were  offered,  were  fine,  the  first  prize  being  won  by 
Mr.  A.  Binnie,  Redholm,  who  had  also  a  number  of  prizes 
in  other  classes.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  flowers 
were  Messrs.  J.  M'Donald,  The  Lodge;  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Tusculum  ;  Mr.  T.  Lees,  Mr.  H.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Deas.  In 
fruit:  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Inchgarry,  led  for  Grapes ;  Mr. 
J.  Law  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Woodcock 


BRIGHTON   FLOWER   SHOW. 

In  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  attached  to  the  Royal 
Pavilion  the  fourteenth  annual  show  was  held  on  the  22Qd 
and  23rd  ult.,  and  was  in  point  of  quality  equal  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  not  so 
numerous  as  in  some  past  years,  but  cut  flowers,  groups 
for  ttf ect,  and  table  decorations  were  quite  up  to  the 
average.  The  arrangements  here  are  quite  of  the  best 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  secretary. 

Plants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
subjects  arranged  for  e£fect  there  was  keen  competition- 
Mr.  G.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton, 
won  the  coveted  award,  a  silver  cup.  Mr.  G.  Sims, 
gardener  to  E.  A.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Upper  Lewes 
Road,  Brighton,  was  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gaidener  to 
E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Vernon  Lodge,  Preston,  third. 

Ferns  arranged  in  groups  made  a  pleasing  display  on  one 
side  of  the  spacious  Cum  Exchange.  Mr.  James  Adams, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  C.  Shiffner,  Bart.,  Coombe 
Place,  Hawsley,  L^iwes,  was  easily  flrat  with  grandly  grown 
specimens.    Mr.  G.  Miles  was  second  with  smaller  plants. 

Flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  on  a  table  S  feet 
by  4  feet  made  a  bright  display  in  the  centre  of  the 
Dome.  Mr.  G.  Eistwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gould,  the 
Downs  Hotel,  Hassocks,  secured  the  premier  award.  Mr. 
H.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  D.  Hack,  Esq.,  Fir  Croft, 
Withbean,  was  second,  five  competing.  Mr.  H.  Garnett, 
gardener  to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq  ,  Wiihdean,  was  first  for 
six  Crotons  in  pots  not  to  exceed  12  inches  diameter; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Eereveld,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Young,  Esq.,  With- 
dean  Grange,  Brighton,  second.  The  last-named  won  for 
six  Dracienas.  Coleus  were  remarkably  well  shown,  Mr. 
Collis  winning  the  premier  award  in  strong  competition. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  good.  Fur  a  collection 
of  Carnations  artistically  arranged  on  a  table  4  feet  square, 
fur  which  a  handsome  silver  challenge  cup  was  given, 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Etliott,  The  Nurseries,  Hassocks,  were 
easy  winneis  with  superb  flowers  on  long  stalks;  Miss 
Shitfuer,  Coombe,  Le«es,  was  second. 

Roses  were  not  numerous,  but  very  bright  and  fresh. 
For  twelve,  distinct,  Mr.  H.  Hains,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Eversfleld,  Esq.,  won  first  prize  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Young,  The 
Nurseries,  Eastbourne,  second. 

Dahlias  were  very  finely  shown.  For  twenty-four  show 
or  fancy  in  not  less  thau  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  Cheal, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  first.  Messsrs.  Cheal 
also  won  for  twelve  Pompons  in  bunches  with  exception- 
ally neat  flowers.  Fur  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sous,  Silverhill  Park,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  staged  charming  blossoms  ;  Messrs. 
Cheal  were  second.  Gladioli  were  well  staged.  Mr.  James 
Rogers,  gardener  to  C.  E.  F.  Stanford,  Esq.,  St.  Aubyns, 
Rottingdean,  was  first  with  clean  flowers.  Annuals  were 
well  displayed  for  twelve  distinct  kinds  in  bunches.  Six 
competed,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  Major  E.  H.  Thurlow, 
Buckham  Hill  House,  Uckfield,  being  flrst. 

Hardy  perennial  and  bulbous  flowers  were  numerously 
contributed,  the  eighteen  bunches  in  each  of  the  four 
collections  making  a  bright  display.  Mr.  J.  Davis  won 
the  flrst  prize. 

Bouquets  were  a  poor  display,  but  dinner  tables  deco- 
rated were  a  great  feature.  Amongst  nine  entries  Miss 
Florence  Motyneux,  Swanmore  Farm,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
Hants,  was  distinctly  ahead  of  all  others  with  suitable 
material  artistically  arranged ;  Mrs.  Rapley,  66,  Islingwood 
Road,  Brighton,  was  second. 

Fruit  was  of  good  quality.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
distinct  kinds,  Pines  excluded,  Mr.  John  Gore,  Albion 
Nursery,  Polegate,  was  first.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  fairly  well  shown.  Mr.  C.  Earl,  gardener  to  Sir  O.  E. 
Davigdon  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  was  first.  Peaches  were  very 
fine.  Mr.  A.  Verrall,  gardener  to  A.  Shenstone,  Esq., 
Sutton  Hall,  Barcombe,  was  first  with  extremely  flne 
Barrington  amongst  ten  exhibitors.  Apples  and  Plums 
were  remarkably  well  shown.  Vegetables  were  moderate 
in  quantity  and  quality. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  were  distinctly  attractive. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  had  a 
remarkable  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  Apple  Peas- 
goods'  Nonsuch  had  enormous  fruit.  Late  Duke  Cherry, 
Peregrine  and  Dagmar  Peaches,  Pine  Apple  Nectarine, 
Rivers'  Late  Orange,  Late  Prolific,  and  Golden  Transparent 
Plums,  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling 
Grapes  made  an  interesting  display.  Gold  medal.  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Brighton  and  Hove  Nurseries, 
arranged  a  splendid  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
Gold  medal.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  had  Caladiums, 
Begonias,  &c.,  a  fine  exhibit.  Silver-gilt  medal.  To  Mr. 
Russell  a  similar  award  was  made  for  an  interesting 
exhibit. 


HORTICULTURAL    TRADES'    ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Worcester. 
For  the  past  five  years  the  association  has  held  its  annual 
meetings  in  London,  but  this  season  the  council  deter- 
mined to  inaugurate  a  series  of  country  meetings,  to  be 
held  by  rotation  in  the  principal  centres  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  departure  has  proved  an  unqualified 
success  in  every  way,  and  will  probably  form  a  precedent 
for  all  future  meetings.  The  generous  hospitality  and 
unwearied  efforts  of  the  past  president,  Jlr.  Carrington, 
through  the  whole  of  the  two  days  put  the  finishing 
touches  to   a  most   interesting  and  instructive  outing. 


Thirty-five  members  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  some  even  journeying  as  far  as  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Isles.  The  social  side  of  the 
association's  work  was  felt  by  all  to  have  been  advanced 
by  the  meeting  in  a  way  never  previously  experienced. 

Punctually  at  9.30  on  the  Thursday  the  party  started  for 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.'s  nurseries,  accompanied 
by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  Smith-Carrington.  As  the 
grounds  are  some  300  acres  in  extent,  aud  took  with  the 
glass  houses  three  hours  to  inspect  even  cursorily,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  give  acatalogue  of  their  contents. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Rowe,  not  covering  so 
many  acres  as  seen  in  the  morning,  but  each  containing 
several  features  of  interest.  With  Mr.  White  was 
noted  a  splendidly  grown  lot  of  standard  Apples, 
among  a  varied  stock  suited  for  a  local  trade.  At 
Mr.  Rowe's  nursery  the  general  interest  centred  on  his 
two  new  Apples,  King  Edward  VII.  and  W.  Crump,  the 
former  a  very  valuable  culinary  variety,  and  the  latter  a 
table  fruit  resembling  Worcester  Pearmain,  but  with  very 
high  flavour  and  not  in  condition  till  March. 

After  dinner  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been 
honoured,  the  election  of  ofiicers  took  place.  Eight 
members  of  council  retiring  by  rotation  were  re-elected 
without  opposition.  One  vacancy  only  remained,  which 
was  filled  by  the  nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  The  retiring  president  nominated 
Mr.  Stuart  Low  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.)  as  his  successor.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Rivers  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Friday's  proceedings  opened  with  a  brake  drive  of  seven 
miles  through  a  charming  country,  to  the  celebrated 
gardens  of  Madresfleld  Court,  thrown  open  by  special 
permission  of  Earl  Beauchamp.  All  present  were  aware 
of  Mr.  Crump's  fame  as  a  fruit  grower,  but  only  one  or  two 
had  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  interest  these  noble  gardens 
contain  in  conifers,  hardy  flowers,  &c. 


Gardeners*     Royal     Benevolent 

Institution.— Mr.  George  Bunyard.V.M.H., 
has  forwarded  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  a  donation  of  £5  I83.  63..  being  the 
amount  received  by  him  for  naming  fruit  for  non- 
customers  and  the  trade. 

Henry  Eckford  TestimoniaL  — 
Closings  of  the  fund.— The  committee 
has  resolved  that  this  fund  shall  be  closed  on 
Saturday  next  (September  9).  Will  those,  there- 
fore, who  still  desire  to  contribute,  kindly  send 
to  me  on  or  before  that  dale?  The  subscriptions 
to  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  are 
l,124f  shillings.  —  Horace  J.  Wright,  Davit 
Roadf  Wandsworth. 

British  Gardeners'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  British 
Gardeneru'  Association  was  held  at  thn  Hotel 
Windsor  on  the  29 -h  ult.  The  secretary  reported 
that  seventeen  new  members  had  joined  since  the 
previous  meeting,  bringing  the  total  up  to  675. 
Messrs.  Hawes  and  Frogbrooke  were  elected  on  the 
council.  Messrs.  Pearson,  Curtis,  and  the  secretary 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draft  the  rules 
of  the  association  and  to  submit  them  to  a  future 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  of 
the  association  in  future  at  the  hall  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. As  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a 
suitable  meeting  place  on  any  of  the  days  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit  show  in 
October,  it  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  deferred.  Mr.  Watson  made  the 
following  statement :  **  I  regret  to  have  to  inform 
the  council  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
called  upon  me  to  relinquish  my  connexion  with 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  as  they  con- 
sider it  incompatible  with  my  position  as  a  public 
servant  that  I  should  assist  a  movement  of  this 
kind.  Whilst  this  precludes  me  from  taking  any 
further  part  in  it,  the  association  will  always 
have  my  best  wishes  for  its  success.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  dis- 
approve of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association 
because  of  their  objection  to  my  taking  a  part  in 
it.  I  have  the  fullest  belief  in  the  aims  of  the 
association,  which  must  succeed  if  the  original 
programme,  as  set  forth  in  our  prospectus,  is 
rigidly  adhered  to."  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  ball  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  the 
26th  inst. — J.  Weathers,  Secretary. 


*+*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  in :  Inla-nd, 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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THE  NEW  MONTBRETIAS. 

THE  Montbretia  is  such  a  valuable 
garden  flower  that  the  following 
notes  about  the  newest  varieties 
and  hybrids,  vrritten  by  Mr. 
Davison,  well  known  as  a  grower 
of  this  plant  and  a  raiser  of  many  beautiful 
sorts,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  interest : 

Amongst  the  many  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
hardy  flower  garden  Montbretias  deserve  a 
high  place  for  massing  in  large  groups  and 
for  colour  efifect,  as  they  can  be  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Large  brealcs  of  them 
seen  across  a  lawn  with  the  sun  shining  on 
them  are  very  fine,  and  they  are  also  very 
bright  even  on  a  wet  day.  If  planted  in  good 
patches  in  the  hardy  border  they  will  add 
iDrightness  at  a  time  when  so  many  good 
things  are  just  going  off,  the  time  of  flowering 
being  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle 
of  September. 

For  decorations  in  a  cut  state  they  are 
admirably  adapted.  Branching  spikes  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  arranged  in  large  vases 
vsdth  their  own  foliage  or  that  of  Typha 
angustifolia  for  the  hall  or  drawing-room  are 
charming.  By  changing  the  water  every 
other  day  they  will  remain  fresh  for  ten  days, 
as  all  the  buds  develop  and  open  in  water 
without  flagging.  For  dinner-table  decoration 
they  are  quite  the  prettiest  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Its  natural  habit  at  once 
makes  it  suitable  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
small  side  sprays,  which  in  some  varieties  are 
erect,  showing  the  flower  full-faced,  and  in 
others  of  slightly  drooping  habit,  are  very 
graceful.  The  colours,  again,  are  delightful— 
lemon,  yellow,  golden,  orange,  bronze,  and 
shades  of  red,  whilst  some  have  rings  or  zones 
at  the  base  of  the  segments,  the  colours 
harmonising  rather  than  contrasting ;  no 
ugly  lilacs  or  crude  magenta,  but  just  the 
colours  that  are  so  pleasing.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  Some 
are  campanulate,  others  flat  or  wide  open, 
and  in  a  few  the  segments  are  reflexed,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  small  Martagon  Lilies. 

I  had  not  intended  writing  so  much  on  the 
merits  of  Montbretias,  but  they  deserve  all 
one  can  say  about  them.  This  popular  flower 
is  very  easily  grown.  If  planted  in  beds  or 
borders  and  left  alone  it  becomes  a  thick 
mass,  and  is  then  useless  as  far  as  the  flowers 
are  concerned,  as  the  size  of  the  flowers 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  cultivation 
received. 

I  have  tried  various  ways  of  growing 
Montbretias,  and  have  been  most  successful 
in  the  one  I  will  try  to  describe.  Locality 
and  soil  possibly  make  a  difference.  It  is 
sometimes  recommended  that  the  bulbs  be 
taken  up  and  dried,  which  I  consider  very 


injurious  to  them.  A  friend  of  mine  read  an 
article  in  a  paper  last  autumn  where  it  was 
advised  to  take  the  plants  up  in  October, 
divide  and  replant  them.  He  followed  this 
advice  with  disastrous  results,  losing  every 
one  in  ttie  winter,  wet  and  frost  no  doubt 
rotting  the  bulbs.  My  friend  weakened 
his  plants  by  taking  them  up,  as  they  could 
not  get  a  root-hold  again  before  winter. 
They  will  survive  the  winter  in  any  fairly 
light  soil  if  left  undisturbed.  In  January, 
1895,  we  registered  frosts  below  zero  ;  my 
Montbretia  bulbs  were  destroyed,  but  the 
stolons  were  alive,  and  I  planted  them  in 
March  and  had  a  fine  border  of  flowers. 
Golden  Sheaf,  Crocosraisefiora,  and  Pottsii 
were  the  only  forms  I  had  at  that  time.  I 
believe  some  of  the  Continental  varieties  are 
tender,  but  we  have  already  varieties  in 
commerce  of  undoubted  constitution  and 
hardiness.  The  soil  here  is  a  sandy  loam, 
which  I  believe  is  the  most  suitable  for  them. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  one's  experience 
of  culture,  as  I  consider  the  end  of  September, 
before  the  frosts  come,  is  the  right  time  to 
take  the  plants  up.  By  that  time  the  stolons 
that  grow  from  the  bulbs  will  have  pushed 
through  the  surface  and  formed  small  leaves  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  small  plants,  although 
attached  to  the  parent  bulb.  These,  having 
roots  of  their  own,  and  already  the  embryo 
bulb  is  formed,  I  cut  ofl^  and  prick  them  out 
in  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf -mould, 
.3  inches  apart,  placing  them  in  cold  frames, 
where  they  remain  all  the  winter. 

With  protection  from  frost  they  will  keep 
on  growing  all  through  the  winter,  and  by 
the  end  of  March  they  will  be  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  high.  In  the  meantime  the  beds 
and  borders,  or  the  patches  on  the  herbaceous 
borders,  are  prepared  by  deeply  digging  in 
some  well-decayed  manure,  such  as  an  old 
hot-bed,  which  I  find  excellent  for  them. 
After  carefully  hardening  the  plants  I  plant 
them  out  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  first 
in  April.  If  on  a  border  or  bed  by  themselves 
I  give  them  1  foot  between  the  rows  and 
8  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

This  year  after  I  had  planted  we  had  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  quite  4  inches  deep,  followed  by 
scathing  north-east  winds,  which  turned  the 
foliage  quite  brown.  I  had  almost  despaired 
of  them,  but  they  have  been  quite  as  fine  as 
I  have  ever  seen  them,  many  attaining  to  the 
height  of  4  feet.  Treated  in  this  way  the 
young  plants  give  one  large  branching  spike. 
On  the  variety  George  Davison  I  have  nad 
j  many  spikes  that  have  produced  over 
200  flowers  this  year.  The  old  bulbs  that  I 
have  taken  the  stolons  from  I  box  and  treat 
I  in  the  same  way.  They  generally  give  two 
or  three  spikes,  and  flower  a  week  earlier. 
To  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
cold  frames  to  give  them  this  mode  of  culture 
I  advise  leaving  the  plants  out  till  the  first 


week  in  March.  The  weather  then  being 
favourable,  take  them  up  and  carefully 
separate  the  bulbs  which  have  stolons 
attached  instead  of  removing  them  as 
described  above .  Plant  them  intact,  spread 
out  the  stolons,  and  cover  with  about 
.3  inches  of  soil.  The  result  will  be  four  or 
five  or  more  good  sturdy  growths,  which  will 
give  fine  blooms  a  little  later  than  by  the 
first  system  of  culture.  They  enjoy  full 
sunshine,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  fairly 
moist  by  watering  in  the  evenings  of  hot 
days,  but  do  not  mulch,  as  the  bulbs  like 
warmth  during  growth. 

The  varieties  of  Montbretias  are  numerous. 
Many  fine  hybrids  recently  raised  will  soon 
come  to  the  front,  which  will  mean  the 
weeding  out  of  all  the  old  ones  from  the 
gardens  where  only  the  best  are  desired. 
Amongst  the  best  are  Germania,  quite  the 
finest  red  at  the  present  time,  although  its 
individual  flowers  are  seldom  perfect  ;  still, 
for, a  group  seen  from  a  distance  the  colour  is 
charming.  Well-grown  plants  are  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high.  Award  of  merit,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1901. 

Messidor,  a  lemon  colour,  with  the  centre 

I  faintly  blotched   with  rose.    It  is  a  strong 

grower,  i)roducing  good  spikes,  with  a  free 

branching  habit,  very  pleasing,  and  quite  a 

good  kind. 

George  Davison  (award  of  merit,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1902)  is  the  earliest  to 
flower.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  attaining 
a  height  of  4  feet.  The  blooms  are  golden 
yellow,  and  very  large.  This  variety  is  very 
floriferous  ;  three  spikes  on  one  plant  pro- 
duced 638  blooms  this  season. 

Hereward  (award  of  merit,  Shrewsbury),  I 
I  believe,  is  the  largest  and  best  yellow.  It  is 
j  2i  feet  high,  and  the  spikes  are  erect,  with 
every  flower  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  so 
I  that  its  full  beauty  can  be  seen.  For  cutting 
1  it  is  perfect. 

;  Westwick  (award  of  merit,  Shrewsbury) 
may  be  described  as  a  tricolor.  The  seg- 
ments are  orange,  vsdth  a  maroon  ring,  and 
the  centre  is  yellow.  It  has  a  free  branching 
habit.  The  poise  of  the  flowers  with  their 
reflexed  segments  is  very  graceful,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  small  Lilium  Martagon. 

Prometheus  (award  of  merit.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  ;  first  -  class  certificate, 
Shrewsbury)  is  the  largest  of  all  Montbretias. 
The  flowers  are  orange,  with  a  large  crimson 
zone.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  will 
become  popular. 

Ernest  Davison,  the  seed-parent  of  Pro- 
metheus, is  a  very  early  variety,  and  will 
make  good  groups. 

Anglia,  quite  a  good  one,  bears  large 
blooins,  and  is  a  strong  grower.  Its  blooms 
are  yellow,  flushed  with  red. 

King  Edmund,  a  very  bright  yellow,  tall 
and  strong. 
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Of  Continental  varieties  I  am  told  that 
Anneau  d'Or,  Tragedie,  and  Tete  Coiu'onnee 
are  escellent.  1  have  tried  many  hybrids 
that  have  been  sent  out  from  time  tri  time, 
and  I  can  call  to  mind  quite  three  dozen  that 
have  had  their  day  and  are  now  cast  away 
to  make  room  for  better  ones. 

1  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  this 
lovely  race  of  plants,  as  my  experience  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  cross-hybridisation 
of  these  flowers  has  convinced  me  that  many 
good  things  are  sure  to  follow. 

Wcstwick,  Norwich.  G.  D.  Davison. 


COLOURED     PLATE 


PLATE     1282. 


ANEMONE    KING    OF    SCARLETS 

A  NEMONE  CORONARIA  FL.-PL. 
/\  KING  OF  SCARLETS  was  first 
/  %  noticed  by  Mr.  B.  Gilbert  (founder 
/  %  of  the  firm  of  Gilbert  and  Son, 
X  V  AnemoneNurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire)  in  187-5,  growing  in 
a  bed  planted  with  Anemone  Queen  of  Roses. 
It  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son 
in  1881,  and  to-day  it  may  safely  be  said  to 
stand  unrivalled  in  shape,  colour,  and  vigoroiis 
growth.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is  invaluable,  and 
will  last  ten  days  or  more  in  vases.  This 
Anemone  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  planted 
from  August  until  the  end  of  October,  or 
from  February  to  the  end  of  March.  It  grows 
well  in  ordinary  well-drained  garden  soil. 
Gilbert's  Anemone  King  of  Scarlets  is  quite 
distinct  from  and  far  superior  to  the  Dutch 
variety  of  the  same  name.  The  demand  for 
Anemones  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  these 
old-fashioned  garden  flowers  are  once  again 
sought  after  for  producing  brilliant  displays 
in  springtime. 


PRIZES    FOR    GARDENERS. 


THE  AUGUST  COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
The  essays  on  "Beautiful  Ways  of  Planting 
Hardy  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  '  were  excellent, 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
award  the  prizes.  After  careful  consideration 
of  the  larc;e  number  sent  in  by  competitors  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  E. 
H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill  ;  the  second  prize  of 
two  guineas  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett,  12,  Orchard 
Road,  Colchester  ;  the  third  prize  of  one  guinea 
to  Mrs.  M.  E  Bickersteth,  West  Lodge,  Ripon  ; 
and  the  fourth  priz«  of  half  a  guinea  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Kingsmill  Moore,  D  D  ,  Cedar  Mount,  Dundrum, 
Dublin.  The  winning  essay  will  be  published 
next  week. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanicai  Magazine  for  September  gives 
portraits  of 

Peta-iites  japonicus. — Native  of  Eastern  Asia. 
A  very  large  and  coarse-growing  plant  with  tall 
flower-stems,  which  are  crowned  with  large 
bunches  of  small,  pure  white,  Ageratura  -  like 
flowers. 

Cirrhopetalum  breviscarpnm.  —  Native  of 
Milava.  A  curious  small-flowered  Orchid  of 
but  little  beauty. 

Prunus  pendida. — Native  of  Japan.  A  small 
pink  -  flowered  Plum  with  pendulous  flower 
bunches. 

Scilla  messemaca. — Native  of  Greece.  A  rather 
pretty  Squill  with  upright  bunches  of  greyish 
lilac  flowers. 


Cotyledon  insignia. — Native  of  Nyasaland.  This 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  members  of 
its  family,  and  produces  spikes  of  large  tubular 
flowers  of  a  light  orange  colour. 

The  second  number  of  the  Bevue  Horticole  for 
August  contains  a  portait  of 

PrimiLi  hlireiana,  with  the  dark  brown  foliage 
of  P.  Pissardi,  and  medium-sizsd  double  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  September  number  of  Keime  de  VHorlicvl- 
ture  Beige  figures 

Hetianthvs  silicifoUui,  the  Willow-leaved  Sun- 
flower from  North  America,  an  old  plant  now 
seldom  seen. 

The  August  number  of  Flora  and  Sylva  figures 
a  beautiful  group  of  varieties  of  the 

Barberton  Daity  (Gerbera)  obtained  by  Mr. 
Irwin -Lynch,  Curator  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Botanic  Garden,  by  crossing  the 
well-known  G.  .lamesoni  with  a  pure  yellow  self- 
coloured  variety  named  Sir  Michael,  raised  from 
seed  sent  him  by  Mr.  Adlam  of  Pietermarilzburg. 
These  beautiful  hybrids,  with  fine  flowers  varjiug 
in  shade  of  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  scarlet, 
excited  universal  admiration  when  exhibited  by 
their  raiser  in  a  fine  group  at  the  Temple  show  of 
last  year,  when  they  very  nearly  obtained  the 
Veitchian  Cup  as  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in 
the  show.  W.  E.  Gomeleton. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

S-ptember  19. — L  ■udoa  Dahlia  Uuion  Show  at 
Eirl's  Court  (two  days). 

September  26.  —  National  Rose  Society's 
Autumn  Rose  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster (two  davs). 

Ojtober  4  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

October  10  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  of  British-grown  Fruit. 

October  24  —Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  (Vegetable  Show). 

October  31. — Southampton  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 


Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  Calcutta  Bjtanic  Gardens,  India. 

The    Edinburgh  Show.— At  the 

moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  a  wire 
from  our  E  Jinburgh  correspondent  stating  that  the 
great  International  Show  opened  there  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  13ih  inst.,  is  a  record  one  in  every 
respect.  We  shall  give  a  full  report  in  our  next 
issue. 

Henry  Eckford  Testimonial.— The 

serious  illness  of  Mr.  Henry  Ecktord  made  it 
imperative  that  the  presentation  arrangements 
should  be  altered.  It  was  decided  that  the 
illuminated  address  and  the  tea  and  coffee  service 
should  be  taken  to  Wem.  This  was  done  and 
the  presentation  made  quietly  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing last.  Mr.  Eckford  was  deeply  affected,  and 
could  scarcely  thank  the  friends  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  gift.  He  made  his  gratitude  clear, 
and  also  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not  meet  his 
friends  in  Edinburgh  according  to  arrangement. 
The  total  sum  of  the  contributions  is  £58  l/s.  9J. 

SolanumW^endlandii.— We  hear  some 

times  of  this  flowering  out  of  doors,  but  that  it 
well  repays  additional  heat  is  shown  by  the 
magnificent  display  it  makes  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  fine  succulent  bouse  at  Kew,  as  well  as  in 
other  places  in  the  gardens.  This  member  of  the 
Potato  family  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  and  was 
first  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Herrenhausen, 
Hanover,  being  named  in  honour  of  the  then 
director,  the  late  Dr.  Wendland.  The  Kew 
plants  were,  I  believe,  obtained  from  that  source^ 
and  for  many  years  their  annual  display  of 
blossoms  has  gained  them  hosts  of  admirers. 
This  species  is  now  fairly  well   known,  and  is 


kept  in  many  good  nurseries  ;  indeed,  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  exhibited  it  in  the  shape  of  com- 
paratively dwarf  plants,  carrying  fine  heads  of 
blossoms,  whereas  its  usual  habit  is  that  of  a 
vigorous  climber,  which  in  summer  bears  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  light  blue  flowers,  over 
2  inches  across  and  disposed  in  large  heads  quite 
1  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  vary  considerably 
in  shape,  some  being  quite  simple,  while  others 
are  more  or  less  pinnate.  It  loses  its  leaves 
(luring  the  winter,  at  which  time  the  soil  should 
be  kept  fairly  dry.  The  propagation  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  matter,  as  cuttings  strike  root 
very  readdy  if  put  into  sandy  soil  in  a  close  pro. 
pagating  case. — H.  P. 

Lselio- Cattleya    elegans    vap. 

NOPO. — Among  the  plants  of  Laeii'i-Cattleya 
elegans  recently  in  flower  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streathara,  there  was  one  variety  of  which  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  colour  that  has  ever  been  seen,  and 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  excellent,  and  in  point  of  size  it  is  one 
of  the  finest.  It  is  fully  7  inches  across  the 
petals,  and  these  with  the  sepals  are  a  bright  and 
almost  pure  purple,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
with  its  remarkable  ridge-like  veins  being  a  very 
deep  purple-crimson,  which  colour  also  runs  down 
the  centre  of  the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  column. 
The  folding  side  lobes  are  white  and  rose.  We 
hive  on  many  previous  occasions  noted  in  our 
columns  the  many  rich  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
this  natural  hybrid  in  Mr.  Measures's  splendid 
collection.  — Akgutus. 

Lobelia  capdinalis.— The  Rev.  David 
R  Williamson  writes:  "The  great  American 
L  ibelia  (L.  cardmalis)  is  at  present  creating 
magnificent  ^ff.'Cts  in  assi  elation  with  the  most 
brilliant  Begonias  at  Logan  House  in  Wigton- 
shire,  the  beautifi'.l  residence  of  Mr.  K^funelh 
McDjuall.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  ardent 
cultivators  of  Lobelia  cardinalls  that  it  receives 
a  splendid  eulogium  from  the  late  Sir  Aicbibild 
Alison  in  his  famous  'History  of  Eanpe,'  in  an 
incidental  passage  of  great  beauty  on  the  scenery 
of  North  America." 

The  best  Rose.  —  Your  correspondent 
W.  Chapman,  in  the  issue  of  The  Gakden  for 
the  12ih  ult. ,  gives  a  descriptiou  of  a  Rose  with 
very  many  good  qualities,  and  enquires  if  other 
people  know  of  equally  good  sorts.  I  only  know 
of  two  which  answer  that  description,  one  is 
G  Nabonnand  and  the  other  is  Prince  de  Bulgarie. 
Perhaps  W.  Chapman  will  give  us  the  name  of 
the  Rose  he  described.  G.  Nabonnand  does  not 
answer  quite  all  the  requirements,  as  it  does 
hang  its  head,  neither  could  either  of  them  be 
described  as  "brilliant"  in  colouring. — R.  A. 
Tennant,  Sutton,  Loughborough. 

BPentford  MaPket.— Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rithscbild  will  lay  the  memorial  stone,  on  the 
18oh  inst.,  of  the  extension  of  the  Brentford 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Mirket.  The  existing 
market  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1894. 
The  extensions  have  cost  £50,000,  and  cover  an 
area  of  twelve  acres. 

Bulb  sopteps'  flngep-nails.— "E.  M. 

Haggard"  writes  from  Bournemouth  :  "A  friend 
of  mine,  whose  symptoms  two  doctors  have 
failed  to  account  for,  has  been  suffering  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  your  correspondent  ever  since 
her  last  planting  of  bulbs,  and  she  now  feels 
tolerably  certain  that  she  has  found  out  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  If  the  complaint  is  not  an  unusual 
one  surely  some  one  must  have  discovered  a 
remedy.   I  should  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions." 

South  -  Eastepn    Agpieultupal 

Colleg'e. — The  next  session  at  the  South- 
Easiern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  will 
commence  on  Mcmday,  October  2,  when  there 
will  be  ninety-four  students  in  residence.  The 
inaugural  address  of  the  session  will  he  given  by 
Prolessor  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Cambridge  University. 
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Pompon  Chpysanthemum  J.  B. 
DuvOiP.— In  the  deep  soil  of  Bolehall  House 
Gardens,  Tamworth,  Mr.  W.  Sydenham  grows 
this  plant  to  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
known  of  the  early-flowering  Pompon  sorts,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  all  gardens.  In  the  cooler 
climate  of  the  Midlands  the  colour  is  a  bluab 
pink,  the  flowers  being  of  good  size,  and  each  one 
standing  out  well  from  its  neighbour.  The  plants 
are  about  1^  feet  high,  with  a  good  habit.  In  the 
South  of  England  the  colour  is  much  less  pro- 
nounced, being  a  pale  blush  until  the  later  days 
of  September,  when  it  is  deeper. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Cotoneastep  micpophylla  grow- 
ing wild  in  BPitain.— It  may  be  worth 
while  recording  that  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is 
well  established  in  different  parts  of  Glamorgan- 
shire as  a  wild  plant.  It  occurs  in  nearly  all 
cases  in  exposed  limestone  strata  in  places  where 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  it  has  been  planted 
by  human  bands.  As  it  is  common  on  the 
cottage  walls,  and  as  thrushes  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  berries,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
seed  has  been  deposited  by  them.  The  plant 
grows  in  a  limestone  quarry  at  Cornelly,  and  in  a 
similar  situation  at  Caerphilly. — ^W.  F.  Evans, 
in  Journal  of  Botany. 

Ppimula  KewensiS.— This  is  a  beauti- 
ful spring-flowering  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or 
dwelling-room,  and  those  who  have  grown  it  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  over-potting  the  plants,  especially  at 
this  season.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  this 
plant  has  is  the  great  number  of  flower-spikes 
produced  on  plants  occupying  small  pots.  To  a 
great  extent  overgrown  plants  lose  their  neat, 
compact  habit.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  flower- 
stalks  become  long,  especially  if  subjected  to  the 
least  warmth  as  they  push  forth,  and  they  do 
not  stand  erect.  Small  pots  crowded  with  roots 
are  the  best,  as  with  feeding  and  cool  treatment 
from  now  to  flowering  time  the  most  pleasing 
specimens  are  produced. — R.  P. 

Clepodendpon    tpichotomum.  —  In 

the  South  of  England,  at  any  rate,  this  is  a 
valuable  autumn-flowering  shrub  or  small  tree, 
especially  after  such  a  summer  as  we  have  had 
this  year.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  northern 
friends  do  not  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as  those 
in  southern  Iccalities,  for  their  complaint  is  that 
it  seldom  flowers.  This  certainly  cannot  be  put 
forward  to  its  detriment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  for,  given  a  moderately  dry  soil  and  a 
sunny  position,  it  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
From  a  foliage  point  of  view  alone  it  is  decidedly 
handsome,  the  broadly  ovate  leaves  being  6  inches 
to  8  inches  long  and  deep  green  in  colour.  The 
flowers,  which  are  freely  borne  in  upright 
panicles,  are  white,  but,  as  in  many  of  the 
Clerodendrons,  they  protrude  from  an  inflated 
calyx,  which  in  this  species  is  of  a  reddish-purple 
tint.  The  leaves  have  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
odour  when  bruised.  This  Clerodendron  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  over  a  century  ago,  but 
thirty  years  since  it  was  little  known,  and  it  was 
only  in  1893  that  it  was  given  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Like 
many  of  its  near  relatives,  it  is  readily  increased 
by  root  cuttings. — T. 

A    good    shpubby  Hibiscus   (H. 

Cseleste)  — The  only  decidedly  shrubby  mem- 
ber of  the  Mallow  family  that  can  be  considered 
quite  hardy  even  in  the  southern  half  of  England 
is  Hibiscus  syriacus,  formerly  known  as  Althaea 
frutex.  The  specific  name  of  syriacus  would 
suggest  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Orient,  but  on 
this  point  I  believe  there  are  certain  differences 
of  opinion,  for  China  has  been  by  some  regarded 
as  its  native  country.  Like  its  relative  the 
tropical  H.  rosa  sinensis,  the  varieties  of  H. 
syriacus  are  innumerable,  both  single  and  double 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour  being  repre- 
sented among  them.  The  double  flowers,  though 
admired  by  some,  are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  lumpy 
in  themselves,  and  a  specimen  laden  With  them 


simply  shows  a  confused  mass  of  petals,  but  the 
single  flowers  are  very  different.  A  great 
favourite  of  mine  is  Cfeleste,  whose  large  well- 
expanded  blossoms  are  in  colour  bright  blue,  with 
a  reddish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  bush 
of  this  studded  with  these  shiny  blossoms  is 
very  beautiful  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  even 
later,  at  which  time  few  outdoor  shrubs  are  in 
bloom.  Another  single  form  whose  white  flowers 
are  lit  up  by  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal  is,  I  believe,  regarded  as  the  typical 
H.  syriacus.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  very  best,  and  furnishes  a  delightful  com- 
panion to  the  preceding. — T. 

Nlcotiana  Sandepae.— It  is  a  long  time 
since  a  newly-introduced  plant  was  so  much 
freely  talked  of  and  written  of  and  so  widely 
grown  as  this  new  Tobacco,  and,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  some  are  pleased  with  it  and 
some  are  not.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  it  is  an  excellent 
hardy  plant,  and  a  valuable  help  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  flower  garden.  I  have  grown 
Nicotiana  Sanderse  in  a  small  town  garden,  both 
in  a  tub  and  in  the  border,  and  have  every  reason 
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to  be  fully  satisfied  with  it.  The  photograph 
which  I  send  shows  it  as  a  tub  plant.  For  several 
weeks  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  bore  a  large 
number  of  rich  rose-red  flowers.  They  were  not  an 
unpleasing  eolour  as  some  of  your  correspondents 
seem  to  have  found  them  to  be,  but  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  rose-red.  The  plant  in  the  tub  was 
put  out  early  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  July  was 
fully  in  flower.  It  was  very  beautiful  for  quite 
a  month,  and  even  now  there  are  some  flowers 
open.  As  the  illustration  shows,  the  plant  was 
symmetrical.  On  account  of  its  graceful  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth,  each  shoot,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  plant,  freely  bearing  flowers,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  serviceable  for 
culture  in  a  tub  or  large  pot.  Another  year  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  grow  several  more  in  tubs. 
When  space  is  limited,  tub  gardening  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  practice,  and  to  my  mind 
Nicotiana  Sanderae  is  a  most  suitable  and  showy 
plant  for  this  purpose.  The  tub  in  which  it  was 
grown  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  fence,  and 
facing  south  -  west.  My  experience  of  this 
Nicotiana  (and  I  have  seen  many  plants  this 
year)  is   that   the   flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in 


colour.  Some  are  a  distinct  and  rich  shade  of 
red,  while  others  are  less  pleasing.  Even  the  two 
plants  I  have  produced  flowers  of  a  different 
shade  of  colour,  the  one  being  richer  and  more 
attractive  than  the  other.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  being  smaller  than  those 
of  N.  aflSnis,  as  has  been  urged  against  them  by 
some  of  your  correspondents,  is  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  providing  that  the  colour  is  good  and 
they  are  numerously  produced.  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  good  plant  for  the  mixed  border.  It 
needs  a  large  bed  to  itself,  so  that  it  may  have 
plenty  of  air  and  space,  otherwise  the  shoots  are 
liable  to  become  weak  and  drawn. — T. 

Tamapix  Pallasii  posea.— This  is  one 

of  the  most  delightful  of  late  summer  flowering 
shrubs,  at  which  season  the  choice  of  such 
subjects  is  very  limited.  Though  if  untouched 
it  might  attain  tree-like  dimensions,  as  the  com- 
mon Tamarisk  does,  yet  if  cut  back  annually  in 
early  spring  it  may  be  readily  kept  in  bush  form. 
The  small  leaves  and  their  distinct  greyish  shade 
remind  one  greatly  of  a  member  of  the  Cypress 
family,  so  that  even  when  out  of  bloom  it  is 
decidedly  pretty.  They  are  of  a  charming  shade 
of  bright  pink,  and  are  borne  in  axillary  spikes 
about  3  inches  in  length  for  some  distance  along 
the  current  season's  shoots,  each  of  which  thus 
forms  quite  a  long  pink  spray.  While  this 
Tamarisk  is  grown  under  the  above  name  at 
Kew,  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  Tamarix 
hispida  aestivalis.  The  typical  Tamarix  Pallasii 
is  native  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  Afghanistan. — T. 

Tufted  Pansy  Peace.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
Tufted  Pansies,  and  is,  at  the  moment,  compara- 
tively little  known.  The  plant  is  very  free, 
tutted  in  habit,  strong,  and  from  the  earliest 
spring  days  repays  one  with  a  wealth  of  blossoms. 
It  is  a  fragrant  flower  of  ideal  form,  being  of 
circular  shape,  beautifully  flat,  and  evenly  built 
and  rayless.  The  colour  is  neither  white  nor 
blush,  but  blush  white.  It  is  a  distinct  break 
from  the  older  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansies,  and, 
being  rayless,  possesses  a  charm  which  those  of 
the  older  types,  with  their  rays,  do  not  possess. 
The  plant  likes  a  deeply-dug  and  well-manured 
soil,  the  growth  in  consequence  being  free,  so  that 
each  little  piece,  placed  in  its  flowering  quarters 
in  the  spring,  will,  before  the  summer  season  is 
over,  develop  into  a  plant  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  It  is  astonishing  what  the  plant  will 
accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  season's  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  coarseness  in  its  growth  or  in  the  flowers. — 
D.  B.  C. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    GARDEN 
IN    LONDON. 

HO  W  often  one  has  heard  the 
remark  passed  that  gardening  is 
a  failure  in  London.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
atmosphere  and  fogs  are  fatal, 
and  that  the  successful  raising 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  This  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  gardening  in  all  its  branches  is 
carried  on  at  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park, 
with  great  success,  and  South  Villa  is  situated 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  practically  in  the  centre  of  London, 
and  almost,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fogs  and  smoke.  There  are  about  eleven 
acres  of  land  surrounding  South  Villa,  very 
finely  wooded  with  stately  Elms,  Plane,  and 
Chestnut  trees,  and  there  are  also  to  be  seen 
some  splendid  specimens  of  the  Weeping 
Ash,  which  completely  hide  the  iron  trellis 
supporting  their  branches.  White  and  red 
Thorns  are  dotted  here  and  there  about  the 
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grounds,  and  give  a  pleasing  effect  when  they 
are  in  bloom.  In  the  springtime  wood-pigeons 
and  blackbirds  build  their  nests  among  the 
trees  and  rear  their  young  as  peacefully  as  if 
they  were  a  hundred  miles  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  them  in 
the  evenings  feeding  about  the  grounds. 

The  house  is  situated  in  the  centre,  and  is 
approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees.  The 
lawns  are  well  kept,  and  slope  to  the  beautiful 
lake  in  Regent's  Park,  which  borders  one  side 
of  the  grounds.  There  are  fine  borders  of 
perennials,  as  well  as  beds  for  summer  and 
winter  bedding.  The  mansion  itself  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  and  Ivy,  which 
give  a  beautiJful  effect.  The  present  owner 
is  Miss  Adamson,  a  lady  whose  name  is  well 
known  at  London  horticultural  exhibitions. 
Mr.  G.  Keif,  who  has  been  head  gardener  at 
South  Villa  for  some  seventeen  years,  fully 
understands  the  requirements  of  a  London 
garden.  On  looking  round,  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  one  would  hardly  see  that  it 
could  be  more  difficult  to  manage  successfully 
than  gardens  in  the  country  ;  but,  on  going 
round  the  kitchen  garden  and  through  the 
glass  houses  after  a  November  fog,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  with  are  at  once 
apparent.  The  fog  settles  on  the  glass,  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  blinds  were  drawn 
over  the  roofs,  the  light  being  almost  com- 
pletely shut  out ;  and  it  is  then  that  the 
gardeners  have  their  work  cut  out  in  order 
to  get  over  these  severe  difficulties  with 
success,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Keif  has  under  his  management  four- 
teen fruit  and  plant  houses.  The  conserva- 
tory is  a  fine  electrically  lighted  building, 
70  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  in 
height.  It  is  now  gay  with  Lilium,  Plumbago, 
Campanula,  Hydrangea,  Fuchsia,  Celosia,  and 
a  lovely  strain  of  Canna,  with  greenery  of 
Palms,  Asparagus,  and  Ferns.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  conservatory  is  the  bed 
of  Palms  in  the  centre ;  some  are  quite 
20  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
Tree  Fern  about  12  feet  high.  Leading  from 
the  conservatory  by  a  short  passage  is  the 
stove  house.  Here,  again,  is  a  fine  collection 
of  smaller  Palms,  used  for  house  and  table 
decoration,  also  a  very  useful  collection  of 
other  plants,  such  as  Pandanus,  Dracsena, 
Dieffenbachia,  Panicum,  &c.  In  this  house 
Bananas  are  also  grown.  The  Camellia  house 
is  large  and  very  ornamental.  It  is  built  of 
mahogany,  and  was  originally  used  as  a  tea 
house.  Roses  trained  on  wires  give  a,  very 
pleasing  effect,  and  bloom  very  freely  in  the 
early  spring. 

There  are  three  Peach  houses,  containing 
some  very  fine  trees,  bearing  a  large  crop  of 
first  class  fruit.  The  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  grand 
Peach  for  growing  in  London,  a  dish  of 
which  Mr.  Keif  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  July  4th  last, 
and  for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Royal  George,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Dymond  do  well  under  the  conditions 
in  smoky  London.  Fig  trees  in  pots  are 
looking  well  and  carry  some  very  nice  fruit. 
There  are  three  vineries,  one  containing 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  varieties,  one  is 
devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  to  Black  Alicante,  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Gros  Maroc.  These  are  not  forced  very 
early,  and  large  bunches  are  not  the  rule,  but 
fine  well-finished  berries  are  secured.  On 
the  back  walls  of  these  vineries  the  Camellia 


is  grown,  and  blossoms  in  the  early  spring 
being  very  useful  for  vases,  ifec.  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons  are  grown  in  other 
houses,  and  very  successfuUj',  too.  A  fine 
lot  of  Tomatoes,  including  Best  of  All, 
Perfection,  Golden  Jubilee,  and  Sunbeam, 
have  been  gathered  this  season.  Several 
varieties  of  Melon  have  been  grown,  including 
British  Queen,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Ringleader, 
and  a  splendid  seedling  raised  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Keif  named  Regent's  Park.  Fruits  of 
this  latter  variety  weighing  as  much  as  6lb.,and 
perfectly  fini.shed,  have  been  cut,  and  some 
thirty  plants,  looking  particularly  promising, 
occupy  the  whole  of  one  house. 

A  large  span-roof  house  is  well  filled  with 
Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  Orchids.  The  Cala- 
diums  are  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  the 
Crotons  are  almost  perfection.  In  winter 
this  house  is  filled  with  some  400  Poinsettias 
of  the  early  and  late  varieties.  Pot  Plums 
occupy  another  house,  and  some  first  rate 
fruit  is  ripening  at  the  time  of  writing,  such 
varieties  as  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  The 
Czar,  Late  Orange.  Cox's  Emperor,  Early 
Transparent,  and  others  being  grown.  There 
are  also  some  young  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in 
pots,  which  should  fruit  well  next  season  ; 
from  experience,  Mr.  Keif  finds  that  Apples 
and  Pears  are  not  a  success,  especially  when 
espalier  trained,  but  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  can 
be  gathered  when  grown  as  bushes. 

Bulbs  are  forced  extensively  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  such  as  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Nar- 
cissi, Hyacinths,  Liliums,  <fec.  Gooseberries 
do  remarkably  well.  They  are  cordon  and 
espalier  trained,  and  are  extended  aleng  the 
side  walks  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  can  be 
easily  netted.  Red  Currant  bushes  have  also 
borne  an  exceedingly  good  crop  this  year,  this 
fruit  doing  particularly  well  in  London,  if 
frequently  fed  with  artificial  manure  and  a 
good  mulching  in  the  winter.  Strawberries 
have  this  year  been  excellent,  and  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  grown  :  Laxton,  Waterloo, 
Late  Prolific,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
Some  500  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  are  used  for 
forcing  in  pots.  The  Strawberry  beds  are 
renewed  every  three  years,  and  no  doubt  this 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  success  achieved. 

In  this  part  of  the  garden  there  is  a  very 
healthy  stock  of  the  best  Chrysanthemums 
and  pot  Roses,  there  being  about  650  pots  of 
the  former  and  200  of  the  latter.  There  are 
in  the  garden  some  fine  beds  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Keif's  name  is  well  known  in  the 
gardening  world  through  the  exhibits  he  has 
shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  also  at  the  Royal  Botanic  shows,  &c.,  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  gained  a  great  number  of 
gold  and  silver  medals  must  have  impressed 
visitors  at  these  shows  with  his  skill  as  a 
gardener  under  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  at 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  the  15th 
ult.,  Mr.  Keif's  exhibit  of  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Figs,  Melons,  &c.  (a  really  magnificent 
collection),  secured  the  much-coveted  Hogg 
Memorial  medal.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society,  and  always  endeavours 
to  show  the  good  work  of  this  society  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  glass  houses  mentioned  in  this  article 
are  all  fitted  with  up-to-date  appliances,  and 
are  heated  throughout  with  4-inch  pipes 
there  being  some  1,700  feet  of  piping,  and 
three  large  saddle  boilers.  F.  S.  C. 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 


THE    COLEUS. 

A  T  this  season  the  brilliant  and  varied 
/\  hues  of  the  Coleus  are  repaying 

/  %  for  the  months  of  cultivation 
A — %  bestowed  on  the  plants.  Accord- 
i  ».  ing  to  the  treatnient  they  have 
received  so  is  the  display  they  now 
make.  They  will  go  on  improving  for  a  few 
weeks  yet,  and  then  the  flower-buds  will  be 
showing  thickly.  These  must  be  pinched  out 
as  soon  as  detected  ;  the  flower  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blemish  ;  it  detracts  from  the 
splendour  of  the  leaf,  and  is  in  itself  un- 
attractive and  insignificant.  The  pots  may 
have  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  about  three  times  a  fortnight.  Rank 
feeding  tends  to  gross  poorly  -  coloured 
growth,  but  pot-bound  plants  need  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  the  older  leaves  from 
dying  off. 

From  the  end  of  August  cuttings  may  be 
put  in  for  next  season.  They  root  freely  at  this 
time  in  almost  any  soil ;  loam  or  leaf  mould, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  with  sand  in  any  case, 
will  do.  Cuttings  taken  with  three  joints, 
and  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves  on  each  cut  off, 
inserted  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  the 
compost  may  be  placed  in  a  house  or  frame 
which  does  not  require  much  air  and  has  a 
moist  atmosphere,  with  Cucumbers  or  Melons 
for  instance.  Pot  off,  before  the  roots  become 
entangled,  into  4-inch  pots,  and  when  they 
have  recovered  the  slight  check  of  potting 
place  them  in  a  sunny  position  near  the  glass 
in  a  more  airy  house.  As  they  attain  to  a  height 
of  6  inches  or  so  pinch  out  the  points,  and 
when  the  weather  gets  colder  (in  October) 
shift  them  to  a  heated  house.  The  Coleus 
cannot  bear  cold,  though  in  summer  it  likes 
plenty  of  air  day  and  night  from  June  to 
September.  A  later  batch  of  cuttings  may 
be  put  in  before  throwing  away  the  old 
plants,  but  they  will  require  heat  to  root 
them,  a  hand-light  in  a  warm  house  is 
advisable.  Great  care  is  necessary  as  to 
watering  and  temperature  during  the  winter 
months  to  avoid  losses,  and  turn  out  strong 
plants  for  repotting  in  spring.  The  night 
temperature  ought  to  be  as  near  60"  as 
possible,  though  an  occasional  lapse  even  as 
low  as  40°  does  not  necessarily  kill  the  plants, 
if  watering  is  properly  attended  to. 

In  February  or  March,  according  to  con- 
ditions of  temperature  at  command,  another 
batch  of  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  leaf- 
mould,  or  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
The  pots  or  pans  should  be  put  in  a  hand- 
light  in  the  best  heat  obtainable  ;  afterwards 
they  are  to  be  potted  off  as  before.  Thes« 
cuttings  are  got  off  the  tops  of  the  older 
batches.  Soon  after  this  the  autumn-struck 
plants  will  require  a  shift  into  sixes  and 
sevens.  A  few  of  the  best  may  be  selected  and 
grown  on  in  heat,  to  fill  eventually  10-inch 
or  12-inch  pots.  They  make  a  magnificent 
show.  In  May  a  general  potting  in  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  manure,  with  some 
sand,  disposes  finally  of  the  lot,  pots  ranging 
from  sixes  to  nines,  exclusive  of  the  large 
specimen  plants.  At  this  time  a  few  cuttings 
stuck  in  anywhere  will  soon  be  available  for 
4-inch  and  5-inch  pots  to  furnish  the  front  of 
the  stage.  So  now  we  have  a  stage  of  plants 
graduated  in  size,  and  a  collection  of  well- 
grown  Coleus  of  good  varieties  is  worth  much 
trouble.  To  form  compact,  well-shaped  plants, 
pinching  is  necessary  through  all  the  growing 
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season.  Afterwards  pinching  out  the  flower- 
buds  is  suflicient.  A  few  good  varieties, 
giving  a  wide  range  of  colour,  are,  dark  :  Royal 
Robe,  Beckwith's  Gem,  Pine-apple  Beauty; 
light :  Queen  Alexandra,  Countess  of  Dudley, 
and  Golden  Gem.  These  are  taken  at  random, 
and  are  six  good  ones  ;  many  others  are  not 
inferior.  W.  McDeemott. 

Roebuch  Castle,  Dundrum,  Dublin. 


A    BEAUTIFUL     CACTUS    (PHYLLO- 

CACTUS  LATIFRONS). 
This  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to  manage,  as  it 
grows  luxuriantly  if  planted  out  itf  a  well- 
drained  border  where  it  can  get  the  _  benefit 
of  plenty  of  light.  It  is  a  good  subject  for 
covering  a  wall  or  partition  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  if  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  during 
winter  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  flowers 
freely  in  April  and  May.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
producing  shoots  3  feet  or  4  feet  long  in  one 
season,  and  will  soon  fill  its  allotted  space, 
after  then  it  will  require  thinning  each  year 
after  flowering  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
The  flowers  are  white,  tmged  vrith  pink  on 
the  outside  of  the  tube,  there  being  sometimes 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

E.  J.  Allaed. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 


ROMAN    HYACINTHS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the 
Roman  Hyacinth  naturally  flowers  early  that  the 
bulbs  require  only  to  be  potted  up  and  then 
placed  in  the  frame  or  greenhouse  to  obtain  a 
wealth  of  bloom  by  or  before  Christmas.  No 
bulb  is  capable  of  doing  this.  The  great  secret 
in  obtaining  early  flowers  is  to  secure  the  bulbs 
and  pot  them  as  soon  as  possible,  afterwards 
plunging  them  in  sand,  ashes,  or,  what  is  better, 
cocoanut  fibre  for  several  weeks.  In  this  position 
they  soon  form  a  mass  of  roots,  and  these  should 
always  be  in  advance  of  top  growth.  Very  little 
warmth  is  then  necessary  to  induce  the  flower- 
spikes  to  appear.  Hard  forcing  and  few  roots  are 
the  chief  reason  for  failure  in  bulb  culture  under 
glass.  No  bulb  should  be  given  a  forcing  tem- 
perature until  the  pot  or  vessel  containing  the 
bulbs  is  practically  crowded  with  roots.     R.  P. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    FAIRIE- 
ANUM. 

THE  rediscovery  of  this  Orchid  by  a 
Government  collector  in  Bhotan 
has  already  been  recorded.  The 
first  plants  to  arrive  in  England 
were  received  at  Kew  from  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens  about 
three  months  ago,  and  the  accompanying 
photograph  represents  one  of  these  plants  in 
flower  at  Kew.  So  far  the  plants  have  grown 
well  in  a  tropical  house,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  tropical,  intermediate,  or 
cool  treatment  will  be  most  suitable  for  this 
species.  Its  habitat  is  said  to  be  the  valley 
of  the  Torsa  or  Amuchu  River  in  Bhotan, 
but  the  precise  altitude  has  not  been  made 
known,  and  this  is  important.  At  first  it 
was  reported  that  the  plant  was  limited  to  a 
small  area,  and  that  all  that  could  be  found 
had  been  secured.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons  have,  however,  obtained  several  con- 
signments of  plants,  apparently  newly 
collected,  and  they  have  already  disposed  of 
some  of  them  to  fanciers,  among  whom  the 
breeders  of  hybrid  Orchids  show  the  keenest 
interest  in  C.  fairieanum,  W.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspoiidents. ) 


NICOTIANA    SAJSIDER^. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gabden."] 

SIR,— In  The  Garden  of  the  19th  ult., 
two  of  your  correspondents — J.  Higgins 
and  "  W.  R." — havegiven  their  opinions 
of  the  above.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  your  correspondents  is  enamoured 
with  it.  I  differ  very  much  from  their 
opinions,  for  with  me  it  is  splendid.  I  have  two 
beds  of  it,  and  not 
one  plant  has  in- 
ferior flowers  either 
in  colour  or  size. 
There  are  several 
shades.  I  enclose  a 
few  blooms  for  your 
inspection.  Most  of 
them  ,  you  will 
observe,  are  as  large 
as  N.  aflSnis,  which 
I  also  enclose  for 
comparison.  Now  I 
would  ask,  Why  is 
it  that  some  have 
good  and  others 
apparently  bad  re- 
sults ?  Is  it  in  the 
cultivation  or  the 
position,  or  what  is 
it  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  posi- 
tion has  a  very 
great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  In  my 
opinion  the  best 
position  for  it  is  in 
beds  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  When 
thus  massed  the 
effect  is  beautiful. 
To  obtain  good 
plants  for  bedding 
the  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and,  when 
large  enough  to 
handle,  the  seed- 
lings should  be 
pricked  off'  into 
boxes,  at  about 
6  inches  apart, 
hardened  off,  and 
planted  out  at  the 
end  of  May. 

C.  H.  Snook. 
Shanklin,  I.  W. 
[The  flowers  sent 
were  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  colour 
a  deep  glowing  crim- 
son. We  should 
be  glad  to  know 
why     the    plants 

apparently  differ  so  much  in  various  gardens.   It  is 
probably  due  to  variation  in  the  seedlings. — Ed.] 


matter  of  fact,  sentiment  must  play  no  part  in 
Strawberry  culture  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  quite  natural  for  one  to  have  a 
friendly  regard  for  an  old  Apple  tree,  through 
which  there  is  a  reluctance  to  cut  it  down,  even 
though  it  may  have  ceased  to  be  profitable,  but 
none  of  this  spirit  must  be  shovm  towards  Straw- 
berries, and  as  soon  as  a  plant  has  lost  its  natural 
vigour  and  its  fruiting  capacities  have  declined, 
the  sooner  it  is  buried  a  foot  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  the  better. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  then,  it  is 
obvious  that  old  Strawberry  beds  have  to  be 
done  away  with,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fruit,  new 
plantations  have  to  be  formed,  and  it  is  in  this 


ECONOMICAL    STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE. 
[To    THE    Editor    of    "The    Garden."] 
Sir, — Numerous  controversies  have  occasionally 
taken  place  as  to  the  length  of  time  over  which 
a  Strawberry   bed   will    remain  profitable,   but 
without  anything  definite  being  arrived  at.    After 
all,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  situation  and  treat- 
ment, and  whether  a  bed  lasts  a  season  longer  or 
shorter  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment,  the  most 
important  thing  being  to  establish  beds  quickly 
and  get  the  most  from  them  before  the  natural 
vigour  of  the  plants  begins  to  decline.      As  a 
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operation  that  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  time  and 
ground  may  often  be  observed.  In  many  cases 
people  cling  to  the  old-established  Strawberry  bed 
too  long,  and,  when  at  last  it  becomes  imperative 
that  something  must  be  done,  they  choose  a  slow, 
roundabout,  leisurely  way  of  doing  it.  Having 
marked  the  site  of  the  new  bed,  the  rooted 
runners  are  obtained  haphazard  from  the  old 
plants  some  time  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  and,  when  a  favourable  moment  comes, 
planting  is  done.  Frequently  a  good  many  of 
the  plants  succumb  through  frost,  others  through 
damp,  and  the  remainder  spend  the  whole  of  the 
season  following  planting  in  establishing  them- 
selves. This  I  contend  is  a  waste  of  time  which 
may  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  better  method  of 
propagation. 
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In  any  establishment  where  Strawberries  are 
grown  in  pots  for  forcing  there  never  need  be  any 
diflficulty  in  establishing  beds  for  outdoor  fruiting, 
because  there  is  no  better  method  than  that  of 
putting  out  plants  that  have  been  forced  once. 
After  the  fruiting  is  over,  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a  cool  house  or  frame  and  be  looked 
after  until  they  can  be  safely  put  out  of  doors. 
In  the  meantime  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
prepared  by  manuring  and  deep  digging,  and  the 
plants  can  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  put  in  ' 
any  time  during  the  summer.  These  plants  being 
well  established,  and  having  time  to  settle  them-  i 
selves  in  their  new  quarters,  will  bear  a  full ! 
crop  of  fruit  the  first  season  after  planting.  It 
may  be  urged  that  they  do  not  last  so  long  as 
plants  raised  from  fresh  runners,  but  that  does 
not  matter,  as  it  is  easy  enough  to  provide  for 
succession  by  making  a  new  bed  every  season. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  every  would-be 
grower  does  not  force  Strawberries,  and  the  next 
best  method  is  to  work  on  lines  similar  to  those 
which  would  be  adopted  if  forcing  was  the  idea — 
that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  small  pots  should  be 
filled  with  soil  in  July  and  the  newly- formed 
runners  should  be  pegged  on  to  the  surface. 
When  these  are  rooted  they  may  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plant  and  transplanted.  A  suitable 
site  is  one  from  which  an  early  vegetable  crop 
has  been  taken,  and  if  planting  is  done  in  August 
or  as  early  as  possible  in  September  there  is 
every  chance  of  the  Strawberries  becoming 
established  before  the  winter,  and  if  a  full  crop 
is  not  picked  the  next  summer  there  will  be 
sufficient  fine  fruit  to  repay  for  all  the  time  and 
trouble  expended. 

But  even  if  this  opportunity  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  there  is  still  a  chance  left.  Young,  well- 
rooted  runners  may  be  forked  up  from  the  beds 
in  early  September,  and  if  transplanted  at  once 
with  good  balls  of  soil  they  will  get  established 
during  the  present  season  and  make  strong, 
healthy  plants  if  the  weather  during  the  autumn 
keeps  open.  Indeed,  this  is  a  far  better  plan  for 
establishing  a  new  Strawberry  bed  than  leaving 


the  runners  till  next  February  or  March  before 
they  are  removed.  All  these  methods  are  a 
saving  of  time,  because  I  contend  that  the  aim  of 
any  Strawberry  grower  should  be  to  get  sufficient 
fruit  the  first  season  to  pay  for  picking,  and  what  is 
lacking  in  quantity  from  young  plants  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  berries. 
I  have  one  other  word  to  add — Strawberries 
need  no  coddling ;  all  they  ask  is  for  fair 
treatment.  If  planted  after  a  crop  of  vegetables 
the  ground  should  be  manured  and  dug  deeply. 
After  that  the  soil  should  be  trodden  fairly  firm 
and  the  plants  put  in  with  the  crowns  level  with 
the  surface.  This  is  important,  because  if  the 
crowns  are  below  the  ground-line  they  are  liable 
to  rot,  and  if  above  they  often  suffer  through 
drought ;  but  if  planted  as  advised  not  later 
than  September  the  roots  quickly  get  hold,  the 
plants  are  not  lifted  out  by  winter  frosts,  strong 
early  growth  sets  in  the  following  spring,  and  in 
the  summer  the  grower  has  the  satisfaction  of 
picking  his  first  crop  of  fine  fruit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  results  prove  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  H. 

BAMBOOS  FLOWERING. 
[To  THE  Editor  op  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  of  the  flowering  of  the  Bamboos  in 
this  country  this  year,  I  may  say  that  Phyllo- 
stachys  (Bambusa)  Henonis  is  flowering  in  my 
garden  here  this  season.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 


ACETYLENE  GAS  REFUSE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  enclosed  information,  taken  from  the 
Lyttdton  Times,  regarding  the  use  of  acetylene 
gas  refuse  may  be  of  some  value  to  your  readers. 
"  For  many  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  grow 
Peaches  successfully  in  the  Taranaki  district 
owing  to  the  peculiar  disease  known  to  orchardists 


as  Peach  curl  —  the  leaves  curling  around  the 
fruit  when  the  fruit  is  forming,  causing  it  to 
wither  away  and  fall  off.  An  old  Plains  fruit 
grower  tells  the  Waimate  Witness  that  the  refuse 
from  the  tanks  of  acetylene  gas  generators  is  a 
cure  for  the  disease  or  blight.  The  refuse  is  put 
on  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  He  has 
seen  it  tried  on  Peach  trees  in  various  stages  of 
'  dying  out,'  and  in  every  instance  the  treat- 
ment has  resuscitated  the  tree  and  removed  the 
disease." 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand.         P.  G.  Keig. 


TREE  FERNS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  BY  RIVER  BANK.    (Note  size  of  the  Ferns  as  compared  mth  man  in  the  canoe.) 


TREE  FERNS  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

NEW  ZEALAND  is  ,=ometimes 
styled  "the  land  of  Fern,"  and 
when  we  despatched  our  con- 
tingents of  Volunteers  to  assist 
in  upholding  the  honour  of  our 
Empire  in  South  Africa,  it  was 
a  Fern  leaf  that  was  selected  as  their  badge. 
Certainly  Ferns  of  many  and  varied  forms 
find  a  congenial  home  in  those  islands  from 
the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina  var.  esculenta) 
which  clothes  many  a  hillside  with  a  russet 
robe,  and  which  formerly  furnished  part  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  Maori,  to  the  stately 
Tree  Ferns  of  several  species  which  are  to  be 
met  with  usually  in  the  gullies  and  glades  of 
the  bush  or  natural  forest.  I  say  usually,  for 
in  this  part  of  the  Colony  they  were  seldom 
met  with  in  the  open,  though  sometimes  the 
fronds  of  Dicksonia  squarrosa  might  be  seen 
rising  amongst  the  scrubby  fringe  of  some 
tract  of  bush.  In  the  interior  of  the  forests, 
chiefly  in  the  gullies,  D.  antarctica,  as  well  as 
D.  squarrosa  and  Hemitelia  Smithii,  were 
pretty  generally  distributed,  their  brown 
stems  often  completely  hidden  by  a  curtain 
of  Filmy  Ferns  (Hymenophyllum 
many  species,  and  Trichomanes), 
while  the  Silver  Tree  Fern 
(Cyathea  dealbata)  was  more 
often  to  be  found  on  the  drier 
forest-covered  ridges  near  the 
coast.  This  Fern  derives  its 
English  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  under  sides  of  the  fronds 
are  whitened  as  with  frosted 
silver,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  Tree 
Ferns. 

The  other  species  of  the  genus 
(C.  medullaris)  is  not  found  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Otago, 
though  it  occurs  in  Stewart 
Island  and  in  the  sounds  or 
fiords  of  the  West  Coast.  To 
see  this  Fern  in  perfection  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  or 
the  North  Island,  must  be 
visited,  and  nowhere  can  it  be 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wanganui 
River,  which  flows  into  Cook's 
Straits  towards  the  western  side 
of  the  North  Island,  and  as  I 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  this 
lovely  river,  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  if  I  recount  a 
little  of  what  I  saw. 

The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs may  convey  some  faint 
idea  of  this  glorious  Tree  Fern 
in  its  native  wilds ;  but  they 
fail  to  convey  an  adequate  one 
of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
Cyathea  medullaris. 
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It  was  early  in  April  when  we  started  from 
the  thriving  town  of  Wanganui  by  steamer 
to  proceed  up  the  river.  Signs  of  autumn 
were  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Wanganui 
gardens ;  Cosmos  bipinnatus  was  in  full 
flower,  often  growing  in  rank  luxuriance 
5  feet  or  6  feet  high.  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
was  past  its  best,  the  pale  beauty  of  the 
freshly-opened  flowers  having  been  replaced 
by  the  somewhat  dirty  red  of  the  fading 
blossoms.  The  walls  of  a  few  of  the  houses 
were  brightened  by  masses  of  the  purple 
bracts  of  the  Bougainvillea— but  it  is  not 
of  gardens  I  purpose  writing.  For  some  ten 
or  more  miles  above  the  town  the  country  is 
open  and  dotted  with  homesteads,  but  after- 
wards the  river  enters  the  hills,  and  its 
beauties  begin.  Everywhere  the  river  is 
fringed  with  Willows,  mostly  an  erect-growing 
species,  but  intermingled  here  and  there  with 
the  weeping  variety  (Salix  babylonica).  The 
former  had  donned  their  autumn  hues 
relieved  with  a  touch  of  yellow  the 
vailing  greenery  ;  but  the  latter  were 
as  green  as  at  midsummer. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Weeping 
Willow  in  New  Zealand,  as  they  are  all 
said  to  be  descended  from  slips  brought 
by  some  French  settlers  from  Napoleon's 
grave  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  olden  days  when 
sailing  ships  touched  there.  This  Willow 
margin  to  the  bush-clad  hills  seems  almost 
incongruous,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unpleasing  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  it 
owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  early 
missionaries  some  sixty  years  ago  planted 
Willows  at  their  settlements,  and  casually 
broken  boughs  have  been  carried  by  floods 
and  other  agencies,  so  that  the  Willow  fringe 
is  almost  unbroken,  except  where  the  cliffs 
rise  sheer  from  the  water. 

The  missionaries  also  introduced  fruit 
trees,  of  which  the  Peach  did  well  for 
many  years  ;  but  after  a  time  they  became 
unhealthy  and  the  fruit  dwindled  in  size, 
and  the  Peach  has  now  all  but  died  out. 
The  only  other  missionary  introduction 
which  seems  to  hold  its  own  is  the  Quince, 
for  at  every  native  settlement  on  the  banks 
and  many  a  place  between  were  to  be  seen 
thriving  trees  laden  with  golden  fruit.  A 
trace  of  the  missionary  influence  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  the  names  of  the  villageSj 
such  as  Hiruharama  (Jerusalem),  Koriniti 
(Corinth),  Atene  (Athens),  and  others.  But 
I  am  taking  a  long  time  to  get  to  my  text, 
so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery 
further  than  to  say  that  the  river  is  closely 
hemmed  in  by  bush-clad  hills  of  varied 
outline,  rising  for  the  most  part  but  a  few 
hundred  feet,  though  occasionally  attaining 
an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  or  2,000  feet. 

The  trees  composing  the  bush  are  mostly 
light,  in  some  parts  little  more  than  shrubs, 
with  occasional  taller  trees  rising  over  the 
lowlier  growth.  The  shades  of  green  vary 
from  the  greyish  green  of  the  feathery- 
foliaged  Kowhai  (Sophora  tetraptera)  to  the 
deep  green  of  the  Kata  (Metrosideros  robusta), 
or  the  yet  darker  foliage  of  the  Eimu  (Dacry- 
dium  cupressinum),  or  some  other  Pine.  In 
some  parts  the  taller  trees  were  almost 
entirely  Tawas  (Beilschmiedia  tawa),  the 
timber  of  which  is  largely  used  for  making 
the  packages  in  which  our  butter  is  shipped 
to  England,  The  fastigiate  growth  of  the 
Rewa  Eewa  or  Honeysuckle  (Knightia 
excelsa)  was  often  seen  rising  above  its  more 
umbrageous  neighbours.  It  must  be  glorious 
sailing  up  the  river  when  the  I^owhai  trees 


are  hung  with 
their  golden 
flowers,  or  when 
the  occasional 
splashes  of  crim- 
son -  scarlet,  all 
but  hiding  the 
foliage  of  some 
large  Rata  in  full 
bloom,  stand  out 
from  their  setting 
of  green.  Neither 
of  these  trees  was 
in  flower  unfor- 
tunately, but  the 
"thousand 
jacket,"  one  of 
our  Ribbon- 
woods  (Hoheria 
populnea),  ever 
and  anon,  held 
aloft  its  branches 
covered  with 
white  blossoms. 

All  along  our 
way  grew  innu- 
merable Tree 
Ferns,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes 
in  small  groups, 
and  again  in 
large  fields  of  an 
acre  or  two  in 
extent,  but 
always  spreading 
their  giant  fronds 
above  the  sur- 
rounding vegeta- 
tion. A  hillside 
covered  with 
these  splendid 
Ferns  is  a  lovely 
sight  to  look 
upon.  Under  all 
conditions  they 
look  well, 
whether   looking 

down  on  a  great  bank  of  their  magnificent   and    leaf-mould    have  been  freely  mixed  with 
crowns  with  their  huge  fronds  bathed  in  the  good  loam.  Georob  Burrows. 


THE  TREE  PERN   (OYATHEA  MBDULLAEIS)   IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


sunlight,  or  looking  upwards  in  the  waning 
light    of   evening  at  some    hillside  clothed 
with  them,  when   the  black  stems  seem  to 
stand  out  with  a  more  intense  blackness. 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.      A.  Bathgate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

CUPRESSUS    LAWSONIANA 
STEWARTI. 

IT  is  interesting  to  see  how  greatly  this 
beautiful  and  distinct  golden  conifer  is 
superseding  the  older  greeu  form.  In 
neighbourhoods  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  I  live,  where  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  many  miles  of  Pine  woods  and 
Heather  is  a  sombre  green  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  I  know  of  nothing  more  useful  for  the 
brightening  up  of  the  landscape  than  this  hardy 
shrub,  raised  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Ferndown  Nurseries,  near  Wimborne.  Its  habit 
is  in  every  way  similar  to  its  parent,  but  time  is 
yet  required  to  test  the  limits  of  its  height. 
When  once  established  the  foliage  is  an  intense 
golden  yellow,  making  it  conspicuous  for  both 
winter  and  summer  effect.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  in  many  varieties  of  soils,  but  the 
best   colour  seems  to  be   obtained   when    peat 


CRABS    AS    LAWN    TREES. 

At  the  present  moment  a  glorious  feature  on  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks'  lawn  at  Shirley  Vicarage  is  a 
huge  mass  of  Rhus  Cetinus  in  brilliant  colour. 
Very  soon  exceedingly  beautiful  objects  will  be 
good  standard  trees,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  of 
the  Crab  Apples  Dartmouth  and  John  Downie, 
While  these  trees  are  masses  of  beauty  when  in 
the  spring  covered  with  pink  bloom,  they  are 
glorious  in  colour  when  the  fruits  on  them  are 
ripe.  How  many  who  have  lawns,  on  which 
are  growing  very  commonplace,  uninteresting,  and 
far  from  beautiful  trees,  would  gladly  exchange 
their  rubbish  for  a  few  good  ones  of  these  bril- 
liant-coloured Crabs.  The  fruits,  apart  from 
their  decorative  effects,  are  nice  bottled  or  other- 
wise preserved.  Other  than  Crabs,  such  Apples 
as  Duchess  Favourite,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette, 
Gascoyne'a  Scarlet,  and  some  others  make  very 
effective  lawn  trees.  A.  Dean. 


ACER    PENNSYLVANICUM. 

(A.    STBIATUM.) 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
and  forms  a  small  tree  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height 
in  its  native  habitat,  though  in  this  country  it 
does  not  attain  much  more  than  half  that  height. 
It  has  been  much  neglected  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing, though  for  winter  effect  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  smaller  trees.  It  usually  forms  a  short 
stem  a  few  feet  in  height,  dividing  into  ei?  op 
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seven  secondary  upright  branches  in  the  head. 
The  main  trunk  and  branches  are  beautifully 
striped  with  white  lines  on  a  green  and  black 
bark,  while  the  young  wood  and  buds  are  of  a 
bright  red,  rendering  the  common  name  of  Snake- 
barked  Maple  a  most  appropriate  one  for  this 
plant.  In  winter  the  efiect  is  very  pleasing,  espe- 
cially if  five  or  six  are  planted  close  together  to 
give  a  larger  and  bolder  efiect.  The  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  about  9  inches  long  by  6  inches  or  mor* 
broad,  usually  threelobed,  glabrous  when  old, 
but  hairy  on  both  surfaces  in  a  young  state,  and 
finely  serrated.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and 
borne  in  pendulous  racemes  about  6  inches  in 
length.  They  are  followed  by  winged  fruits  about 
an  inch  long,  which  give  the  tree  a  picturesque 
appearance  during  the  summer  months.  The 
tree  is  easily  grown,  thriving  well  almost  any- 
where, though  the  colours  are  better  when  it  is 
grown  on  moderately  dry 
ground.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed.  J.  Clark.  ;i„ 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  j^';"- 


each  season  the  May  -  flowering  or  "  Cottage 
Garden"  Tulips  are  finding  a  more  prominent 
position  in  their  pages. 

An  atmosphere  of  romance  surrounds  these 
magnificent  old-fashioned  flowers,  so  highly  prized 
a  century  ago,  and  then,  with  the  advent  of 
ribbon  gardening,  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heaps, 
or,  perhaps,  finding  refuge  in  some  half-neglected 
corner  or  cottage  plot,  from  whence  they  are  now 
being  unearthed  and  sought  out  as  eagerly  as  old 
china.  Although  these  flowers  are  deservedly 
becoming  more  popular  each  year,  it  is  probable 
that  to  a  great  many  people  they  are  still 
unknown.  Besides  their  great  beauty  of  form 
and  gorgeous  colourings,  they  possess  other 
merits — their  culture  is  of  the  very  simplest, 
more  so  even  than  the  better  known  early  Dutch 
Tulips,  for,  unlike  them,  they  need  not  be  lifted 
every  season,   but   may  be  left  in  the  ground 
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THE  DUTCHMAN'S  PIPE. 
(Aristolgchia   Sipho.) 

VERY  few  members  of 
this  somewhat  exten- 
sive family  are  what 
may  be  called  popular 
garden  plants.  Most 
of  them  require  a 
warm  temperature,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  member  of 
the  family  is  A.  gigas  var. 
Sturtevanti,  with  its  gigantic 
flowers  of  extraordinary  form. 
Of  the  hardy  species  with  woody 
stems  A.  Sipho  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  gardens.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  the 
year  1763,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  growing  on  trellis  work  or 
clambering  over  old  tree-stumps, 
the  stems  often  attaining  to  a 
length  of  30  feet  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green  and  cor- 
date in  shape,  as  well  as  of  good 
size,  from  which  is  derived  the 
other  common  name,  "  broad - 
leaved  Birthwort,"  under  which 
it  is  known.  The  yellowish 
brown  flowers  are  not  con- 
spicuous, being  almost  hidden 
by  the  leaves,  but  are  of  curious 
form,  resembling  to  a  certain 
extent  the  large  pipes  generally 
used  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  an 
interesting  plant,  and  well  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage,  as  also 
tor  its  singular  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  May  and  June.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  which  country  also  comes 
the  similar  A.  tomentosa,  with 
leaves  which  are  downy  beneath, 
and  yellow  flowers  having  a  dark 
purple  centre.  While  these  are 
the  only  two  hardy  climbing  members  of  the  genus    undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  almost 


THE  Dutchman's  pipe  (aristolgchia  sipho)  on  a  pbkgola 
(From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  WiUmott.) 


generally  grown,  the  herbaceous  perennials  belong 
ing  to  this  family  are  represented  by  A.  Clematitis, 
which  grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  similar 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  spreading 
plant,  and  has  become  naturalised  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  W.  Irving. 


NOTES    ON    MAY    TULIPS. 
Bulb  catalogues  have  come  from  various  quarters 
to  remind  us  that  it  is  time  to  think  of  preparing 
for  the  spring  of  another  year.     We  notice  that 


any  soil  will  grow  them.  And,  again,  they  come 
into  bloom  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  dearth  of 
flowers  in  the  garden — all  the  earlier  spring 
flowers  are  over,  and  the  summer  ones  are  not  yet 
in.  To  those  of  us  who  are  Daffodil  enthusiasts 
they  should  be  especially  welcome,  beginning  to 
open  aa  they  do  just  as  our  last  Grandees  and 
Mrs.  Langtrys  are  fading  ;  they  fill  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  sorrowful  gap. 

I  grow  a  small  collection  of  these  lovely 
flowers,  and  have  tried  one  or  two  bulbs  each  of 
a  good  many  varieties,  so  perhaps  a  feyr  notes 


from  my  experience  of  them  will  be  of  interest. 
The  best  time  for  planting  I  find  is  the  last  week 
of  October  or  the  first  week  of  November,  choos- 
ing a  fine  day  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  and 
sticky.     I  plant  my  bulbs  in  good  soil,  the  beds 
having  had  a  slight  dressing  of  manure  early  in 
the  season  for  annuals  such  as  Asters.     The  crop 
of  annuals  of  course  absorbs  all  the  strength  of 
the  manure,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  nice  condition 
for  the  bulbs.     Before  planting  I  always  mix  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clean  river  sand  with 
the  surface  soil,  as  this  makes  the  bulbs  come 
out  of  the  ground  nice  and  clean  and  well  skinned 
when  lifting  them  again.     I  also  put  a  little  fine 
sand  round  each  bulb  as  it  is  planted,  and  with 
this  simple  treatment  I  have  always  had  mag- 
nificent results.     The  proper   time    to   lift   the 
bulbs  is  when  the  stems  and  foliage  turn  yellow 
after  blooming,  or,  to  be  very  exact,  when  you 
can     bend    the     stem     without 
breaking  it.     The  bulbs  should 
not  be  dried  in  the  sun,  as  the 
sudden  change    from    the    cool 
soil  into  hot  sun   is  calculated 
to  injure  them  ;   they  should  be 
spread  thinly  in  shallow  trays  in 
a  cool  airy  shed,  and  when  dry 
they  should  be  cleaned  from  loose 
skins  and  tufts  of  rootlets,  and 
sorted     into     sizes,    care    being 
always  taken  not  to  mix  different 
sorts.     For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  grown  the  May 
Tulips,  I  shall  describe  a  few  of 
the  best  I  have  tried.    Beginning 
with 

Yellow    Tulips. — Bouton  D'Or 
is  a  lovely  old-fashioned  flower  ; 
it  is  a  perfectly  round,  globular 
bloom,  of  moderate  size,  and  very 
rich  pure  self  yellow  in  colour, 
becoming    almost     orange    with 
age,    the    anthers     are    velvety 
black  ;  this  variety  has  the  merit 
of  being  very  cheap.     The  largest 
yellow  is  Mrs.  Moon,  a  magnifi- 
cent  and    most    striking  bloom, 
borne   on    a    tall  stiff   stem,    in 
colour  it  is   a  pure  rich   yellow 
self ;   it  is   probably  one  of   the 
largest  Tulips  in  existence.    Leg- 
horn   Bonnet     (Elegans    pallida 
lutea)  is  a  most  exquisite  yellow, 
a  very  large  flower  with  hand- 
some broad  slightly  pointed  petals 
of  the  most  beautiful  silky  tex- 
ture, and  in  colour  the  loveliest 
pale     delicate     shining     yellow, 
having  a  broad  band  of  a  slightly 
buff  tone  up  the  centre  of  each. 
Ixioides     is    one    of     the    very 
choicest  Tulips,  a  flower  of  model 
form  and  moderate  size,  beautiful 
pure  clear  canary  yellow,  with  a 
magnificent  dark  peacock  green 
base,     giving     the     flower     the 
appearance  of  a  huge  Ixia  when 
expanded.      Probably   the    most 
delicately    coloured     yellow    is 
Vitellina,   a  late  variety  of  the 
most  exquisite  pale  soft  primrose 
shade,   fading   to   a    lovely   old 
ivory  tone  with  age.     Foremost 
among  the 
the     noble    gesneriana     major,    an 
immense  bloom  of  richest  glossy  crimson-scarlet, 
with  a  dark  indigo  base,  borne  on  a  stem  24  feet 
high.     When  open  in  the  sun  it  rivals  the  great 
Oriental  Poppies  in  splendour,  and  in  the  evening 
the  petals  fold  themselves  in  the  most  graceful 
form.     This  superb  Tulip  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  plentiful  of  all,  and  should  be  planted 
in  quantity,  for  it  is  unsurpassed  for  producing 
magnificent  effects,  particularly  on  lawns  with  a 
background  of  trees  or  massed  in  a  shrubbery 
border.     Crimson  Globe  is  an  egg-shaped  bloom 
ojt  ijjost    dazzling  fiery  verroilioo,  with    a  darl? 
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base,  aud  fulgens  is  an  immensely 

tall    orimeon  variety  with  apple 

green  stems  ;    it    is  earlier  than 

most,    and    very    lasting,    while 

maerospila  is   a  very  cheap  and 

useful  late  flowering  crimson.     A 

superb  sort  for  effect  is  Orange 

Globe,  a  very  large  egg-shaped 

flower,  of  intense  glowing  terra 

cotta,   the    edges   of   the  petals 

flushed  chrome  orange,  and  having 

a  small  dark  velvety  base  ;   this 

is  certainly  one  of  the  finest.    La 

Merveille  is  also  a  grand  Tulip, 

very  large  soft  terra  cotta,  and 

when  closed   it   takes   the   most 

lovely  and  elegant  pitcher  shape. 

There   are   several  Tulips  whose 

colours  could  only  be  described 

as  art  shades.      Some   of  these 

are    wonderfully    beautiful,    for 

instance.   Fairy   Queen,   a    very 

large  tall  variety,  blooms  egg-shaped,  and  forming 

a  perfect  goblet  when  open.    On  first  colouring  the 

flowers  are  a  lovely  soft  rich  apricot  buflf,  very  soon 

the  central  part  of  the  three  outer  petals  becomes 

rich  warm  heliotrope,  while  the  three  inner  petals 

are  an  exquisitively  delicate  blend  of  pale  gold 

and  cream,  and  before  dying  oflf  the  whole  bloom 

becomes  a  soft  silvery  dove  colour.     The  Fawn 

is  a  very  choice  and  quite  unique  Tulip,  which 
may  also  be  termed  an   art   colour,   the   broad 

petals  are  delicate  fawn  colour  softly  edged  with 
white,  while  the  interior  of  the  flower  is  glisten- 
ing white  with  a  slight  shading  of  primrose. 
This  is  a  rare  and  most  beautiful  Tulip  ;  it  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  and 
Sons  of  Cork,  who  have  done  much  to  make 
these  lovely  flowers  as  popular  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  introducing,  as  they  have,  many  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  such  as  Leghorn  Bonnet,  Mrs. 
Moon,  Crimson  Globe,  Ixioides,  Fairy  Queen,  &c. 
Another  Tulip  which  must  be  mentioned 
among  the  art  shades  is  John  Ruskin,  a  huge 
egg-shaped  bloom  of  a  quite  indescribably 
beautiful  blend  of  rich  apricot  or  Indian  yellow 
and  peach  pink,  softly  margined  with  canary,  a 
sort  of  lovely  sunset  colour.  This  variety, 
however,  is  still  scarce  and  somewhat  expensive. 
Shandon  Belles  (syn.  Isabella)  is  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  Tulip,  having  very  large  pointed 
sugarloaf-shaped  blooms,  opening  creamy  yellow 
with  some  pink  fiutings,  and  soon  becoming 
altogether  pink  ;  it  is  a  very  strong  growing 
variety  ;  while  Picotee  is  a  bloom  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  having  shell-like  white  petals,  with  a 
lovely  Picotee  edge  of  rose  pink. 

Sweet  Nancy  is  a  flower  of  similar  colour  and 
lovely  satiny  texture  ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  to 
bloom.  White  varieties  are  not  numerous. 
Didieri  alba  is  very  charming,  clear  wh'te,  with 
a  slight  greenish  tone  on  first  opening.  Snowdon, 
or  Parisian  White,  is  also  excellent.  It  will  be 
seen  from  those  described,  and  they  are  only  a 
small  proportion,  what  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  and  gorgeous  colouring  may  be  had  in 
these  lovely  flowers.  To  see  a  collection  of  them 
expanded  in  the  brilliant  sun  of  a  May  morning 
is  a  sight  not  soon  forgotten.  Bulbs  of  most  good 
standard  sorts  may  now  be  had  of  all  first-class 
seedsmen,  but  I  think  it  much  the  best,  especially 
where  rare  and  choice  varieties  are  wanted,  to  get 
them  from  a  firm  who  make  them  a  speciality. 
County  Antrim.  6.  L,  Wilson. 


find  any  fault  with  it  at  all.  The 
petals  have  a  peculiar  habit  of 
reflexing  like  those  of  a  Cactus 
Dahlia,  and  the  flowers,  though  not 
large,  are  of  exquisite  shape  and 
fragrant.  Colour  a  rich  salmon- 
rnse,  the  reflexed  outer  petals  of  a 
tilvery  pink  shade,  recalling  those 
of  La  f  ranee. 
Flowers 
carried  on 
fairly  long 
stalks,  not 
sensitive  to 
wet,   and  sel- 
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irregular  grower,  and  should  not  be  closely 
pruned.  If  all  M.  Fernet  -  Ducher  had 
accomplished  was  to  have  raised  this  fine 
Rose  his  name  would  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  rosarians  for  many  years  to 
come.  Raised  from  Dr.  Grill  x  H.P.  Victor 
Verdier. 

Souvenir  de  President  Car7wt. — A  splendid 
Rose  for  the  garden,  and  a  prime  favourite 
with  everyone  on  account  of  its  good  growth. 
I  have  grouped  this  variety  and  Killarney 
together,  and  find  the  result  a  great  success. 
Buds  pointed,  expanded  flowers  globular, 
borne  on  stiff  stems ;  colour,  rosy  flesh, 
shading  at  the  edges  to  flesh  white ;  mode- 
dom  needing  ■  rately  fragrant.  A  vigorous  grower,  with  fine 
disbudding,  foliage,  seldom  becoming  mildewed,  but  sensi- 
The  plant  is  tive  to  wet  weather.  For  garden  decoration 
naturally  a '  it  should  be  sparingly  pruned.  A  seedling 
rather  tall  and  I  from  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam  and  a  Tea  Rose. 

Mme.  Gadeam  Raiiiey. — Another  Rose  of 
the  Antoine  Rivoire  type,  but  not  nearly  so 
good  a  grower.  A  favourite  still  with  exhi- 
bitors, and  when  at  its  best  is  most  fascinating 
in  colour.  Flowers  globular,  with  a  high 
centre,  rosy  flesh  with  a  yellow  base,  at  times 
edged  with  rose.  Petals  very  firm  and  of 
lasting  character,  not  easily  spoilt  by  rain. 
Foliage  dark  green,  very  shiny,  and  quite 
free  from  mildew.  With  me  this  variety 
proves  so  floriferous  that  it  makes  but 
little  wood.  An  undoubted  seedling  from 
Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
same  cross  as  Antoine  Rivoire.  Wood  glaucous 
with  a  lew  red  thorns. 

Aetbue  Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  161.) 
Mmb.  Abel  Chatenay.— A  grand  garden 
Rose  of  splendid  growth,  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  remarkably  floriferous.  Both  as  a  dwarf 
and  also  as  a  standard  it  is  a  great  success  ; 
indeed,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  rather 
addicted  to  mildew,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 


STESANTHIOM    ROBITSTnM, 


(Shown  by  Mr.  Aims  Perry  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticulttiral  Society 
on  the.  Sdth  ult.,  and  ^iven  an  aivard  of  nusrit.) 


STENANTHIUM    EOBUSTUJM. 

N  the  29th  ult.   this  new    hardy 
plant    was    shown    before    the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.   Amos   Perry,   Winchmore 
Hill,  N.,  and  then  received  an 
award  of  merit.    Stenanthium 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Liliacese,  and 
the  inflorescence  shown  by   Mr.  Perry  was 
some   18    inches    long, 
made    up    of    closely- 
arranged  white,  fragrant 
flowers.    The  genus 
Stenanthium  comprises 
five   species    of    green- 
house or  hardy  bulbous 
plants  ;  one  is  a  native 
of    North  -  west    Asia, 
while  the  rest  are  North 
American. 

The  three  best- 
known  species  are 
S.  angustifolium,  S. 
frigidum,  and  S.  occi- 
dentale,  which  are  all 
natives  of  North 
America.  The  genus 
Stenanthium  is  rarely 
represented  in  gardens, 
but  the  species  are 
very  interesting. 
The  fact  that  S. 
robustum  has  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  will 
draw  attention  to  the 
genus. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


PREPARING  PLANTS  FOR 
LIFTING. — Many  winter- flowering 
plants,  such  as  the  Chrysanthemum, 
Violet,  Bouvardia,  Solanum,  Arum, 
and  others,  are  planted  out  and  grown 
in  the  open  during  the  summer.  This 
saves  much  labour  and  generally  the  plants  grow 
most  vigorously,  and  by  autumn  the  roots  if 
left  unchecked  will  have  travelled  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  plants.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  lift  the  whole  of  these  intact  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  be  potted  up,  and  to  sever  the  roots  at 
the  time  of  potting  would  give  the  plants  such  a 
check  that  their  flowering  would  be  impaired. 
The  present  is  the  time  to  cut  round  such  plants. 
Use  a  sharp,  clean  spade,  and  drive  this  deeply 
round  each  plant  at  a  suitable  distance,  according 
to  its  size  and  the  size  of  pots  to  be  used.  A 
good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given  when 
the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  Tread  the  ground  firmly 
round  each  specimen.  This  will 
save  a  check  being  given  when 
they  are  lifted. — R.  P. 

To  Plant  Under  Trees.— li  is 
fairly  well  known  that  the  Ivy, 
Periwinkle,  Hypericum,  and 
Euonymus  radicans  will  grow 
well  under  the  shade  of  large 
trees  ;  it  is  not,  however,  so 
generally  known  that  the  pretty 
evergreen  Azara  microphylla  will 
thrive  in  this  position.  This  is 
a  very  charming  shrub,  and  its 
small  leaves  increase  in  size  and 
become  a  deeper  colour  in  the 
shade. 

Moisture  -  loving  Trees  and 
Shnibs. — One  of  the  best  trees 
for  planting  on  wet  or  moist  land 
is  the  Alder.  When  once  the 
plants  are  established,  they  grow 
very  quickly  after  being  cut 
down,  and  soon  make  fine  poles. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  hares 
and  rabbits,  which  are  fond  of 
nibbling  the  young  and  tender 
growths.  After  the  Alder  the 
most  profitable  tree  for  planting 
in  moist  land  is  the  Ash.  Elm, 
too,  may  be  grown.  The  Elm 
and  Ash  are  sometimes  planted 
at  wide  intervals,  and  the  Alder 
between  them.  Evergreen  Oaks, 
Austrian  Pine,  Pinus  Laricio,  and 
Abies  Douglasii  might  also  be 
used  if  the  land  is  not  very  wet. 


Tree  Carnation  Cuttings.  — 
These  can  be  rooted  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year  if  the 
growths  can  be  had  in  proper 
condition.  Those  made  during 
the  summer  are  much  stronger 
than  those  made  during  the 
winter  and  spring  while  the 
plants  are  growing  less  strongly, 
and  consequently  will  make  good 
plants  in  less  time  than  weaker 
growths.  It  is  advisable  to  root 
some  now.  An  ordinary  garden 
frame  placed  on  a  hot-bed  is  an 
good  as  anything.  It  must  be  so 
arranged  that  when  the  frame  is 
on  the  bed,  and  the  cuttings 
are  put  in,  the  latter  must  be 
D^ar   the   glass,  otherwise   they 


SIMPLE    HINTS, 

are  liable  to  become  weak  and  spindling.  Care- 
fully pick  off  any  decaying  leaves.  Keep  the 
cuttings  close  for  a  few  weeks,  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  and  syringe  them  lightly  morning 
and  afternoon.  Give  a  little  air  during  the 
hottest  part  of  a  sunny  day,  but  in  dull  weather 
keep  the  frame  closed. 

Storing  Seed  Potatoes. — The  successful  culti- 
vation of  Potatoes  begins  with  the  proper  storage 
of  tubers  for  planting.  Neither  kidney  nor  round 
varieties  should  be  allowed  to  sprout  prematurely, 
as  this  has  a  weakening  effect  on  the  growth. 
The  Ashleaf  and  Lapstone  sections  particularly 
should  be  looked  after  in  this  respect  ;  however, 
they  will  sprout  if  they  are  kept  in  heaps  for  a 
few  weeks  after  they  have  been  lifted.  They 
should  be  sorted  over  directly  they  are  lifted, 
all  the  medium-sized  and  best-formed  tubers 
being  reserved  for  planting.     Do  not  leave  any 


A  COKNER  or   A  TOWN   OABDEN. 

(Shoiving  the  growth  oj  Roses. and  Clematis  planted  in  April  last, 
the  border  surface  is  Kittti  Bell.) 


in  the  open  air  or  on  the  ground  longer  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  but  spread  them  out  thinly 
on  a  dry  floor.  Afterwards  they  should  be  packed 
closely  on  their  smallest  ends  in  shallow  boxes, 
and,  except  in  frosty  weather,  have  light  and  air. 

In  a  Small  Town  Garden.  —  The  two  accom- 
panying illustrations  represent  scenes  in  a  small 
garden  some  seven   miles  from  Charing  Cross. 
Nothing  was  planted  before   the  end  of  March 
this  year,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  not  put 
in  until  April.     Yet  the  results  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  throughout  the  summer 
this  little  garden  has  been  gay  with  flowers.    The 
climbing  Roses  have  grown  rampantly,  and  have 
made  good  strong  shoots  that  next  year  should 
give  plenty  of  blossom.     Of  these  Claire  Jacquier 
has  proved  most  vigorous.     One  of  its  growths 
has  passed  the  top  of   a  9-foot-high  pole  ;    for 
some  time  this  shoot  grew  an  inch  every  twelve 
hours.     Climbing  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,    Crimson     Rambler, 
Dorothy     Perkins,    and     Mme. 
Alfred  Carri^re   have  also   done 
remarkably  well.     Dorothy  Per- 
kins has  made  shoots  quite  9  feet 
long,    and    together   with    Ruga 
and  W.  A.  Richardson  has  almost 
covered  a  rustic  fence.     Leucht- 
stern,     Williams'     Evergreen, 
Reine  Olga,   and  Aimfe  Vibert 
have  also  grown  moderately  well. 
Among  the   dwarf  Roses,  Griiss 
an    Teplitz,    Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Tom   Wood,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Grace  Darling,   Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,     Frau     Karl     Druschki, 
Gustavo    R^gis,    Mrs.    Dickson, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Marie  Finger,  La  France, 
Exquisite,  and  Gladys  Harkness 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory 
of  those  I  have.     The  surface  of 
the  Rose  border  was  planted  with 
the    following    Pansies  :     Kitty 
Bell,  Jackdaw,  Blue  Gown,  The 
Mearns,  Isolde,  and  Cream  King. 
The  first-named  has  proved  the 
best,  and  throughout  the  summer 
the  plants  have  been  a  mass  of 
bloom.      The    first     illustration 
shows  a  carpeting  of  this  pretty 
lavender-coloured  Viola.    Clema- 
tis Jackmani  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
first  pole,    while    Roses    Claire 
Jacquier  and   Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
ri^re  cover   the  other.     On  the 
low  trellis  is   Dorothy    Perkins 
Rose.     In  this  garden 

The  Lilies  are  now  at  their 
best.  Lilium  speciosum  Melpo- 
mene, L.  s.  Krstzeri,  L.  tigrinum, 
L.  callosum,  and  L.  auratum  are 
in  their  full  beauty,  and  together 
with  some  Violettas  beneath 
make  a  picture  of  some  beauty. 
The  second  illustration  shows  a 
small  group  of  Campanula  turbi- 
nata,  one  of  the  best  plants  in 
the  garden.  I  planted,  in  April, 
four  or  five  small  plants,  and 
they  quickly  spread,  forming  a 
close  tuft  of  greenery,  which  in 
July  and  throughout  August  was 
quite  covered  with  the  pale  blue 
flowers.     This  is,  indeed,  a  plant 

mi    r,       '   .._• for  the  beginner  and  for  the  small 

ThePamy.eomp.ng        j^^^  g^.den.     To  the  right  banc! 
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of  the  Campanula  is 
shown  a  maes  of  that 
splendid  Lobelia  Mrs. 
Clibran  ;  it  made  a 
brilliant  bit  of  colour 
throughout  the  summer 
months.  Carnations 
and  Pinks  I  grew  with 
fair  success,  and  have 
secured  layers  of  the 
best  of  the  former. 
Mrs.  Nicholson  (rose) 
I  found  to  be  the  most 
free-flowering.     Of 

Oood  Border  Plants 
I  have  German  Irises, 
Forget-me-nots,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  C. 
pyramidalis,  Doroni- 
oums,  Lupins,  Geum 
coccincum,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Monarda 
didyma,  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  Liliums  cro- 
ceum  and  umbellatum, 
small  -  flowered  Sun- 
flowers, Golden  Rod, 
Japanese  Anemones, 
scarlet  Lobelia, 
Gladioli,  Phloxes,  and 

others.  I  made  use  of  annuals  in  some  quantity, 
and  I  had  brilliant  masses  of  Candytuft  in  various 
colours,  the  red  Flax  (Linum  grandiflorum 
rubrum),  Lavatera  trimestris,  Marigolds,  Lupins, 
Nasturtiums,  and  others.  Sweet  Peas  I  grew 
largely,  both  in  the  border  and  in  tubs.  I  had 
twelve  of  the  latter  planted  with  Sweet  Peas  and 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  garden  path  ;  they 
made  a  grand  display,  and  were  invaluable  for 
cutting,  thus  giving  out  flowers  without  despoiling 
the  beauty  of  the  border.  The  double  white 
Arabis  is  a  plant  1  must  not  forget  to  mention. 
Two  quite  small  plants  put  in  in  the  spring  are 
now  large  tufts.  This  plant  may  be  propagated 
most  easily.  Bits  pulled  off  and  placed  in  the 
soil  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  garden  take  root 
quite  easily. — T. 

Covering  Bare  Places  Under  Trees. — Ivy  is 
often  used  for  this  purpose.  Our  own  native  Ivy 
from  the  woods  answers  very  well,  and  there  are 
small-leaved,  close-growing  Ivies.  Among  the 
named  varieties  Hedera  purpurea  does  well,  and 
gives  a  little  more  variety  in  colour.  Golden 
Cloud  is  stronger  in  growth  ;  the  gold  tint  in 
spring  and  early  summer  is  charming.  These 
small-leaved,  close-growing  Ivies  do  not  require 
much  training,  and  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared 
at  first  very  little  attention  will  be  required 
afterwards.  In  looking  round  Kew  the  other 
day  I  noticed  a  very  free  use  is  being  made  of  the 
dwarf  variegated  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus 
for  this  purpose,  and  very  neat  covering  it  makes, 
giving  little  or  no  trouble  afterwards.  This 
Euonymus  is  a  very  useful  plant ;  it  will  cover 
a  wall  20  feet  high,  and  always  looks  neat  and 
dressy,  or  it  may  be  used  for  covering  under 
trees,  as  at  Kew,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  neatest 
hardy  edging  plants  for  flower-beds,  and  it  is 
easily  propagated  by  division  or  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  under  glass.  Another  useful 
plant  for  covering  bare  places  may  be  had  by 
planting  the  creeping  Hypericum  calycinum,  one 
of  the  St.  John's  Worts.  This  plant  produces 
rather  large  yellow  flowers  freely  in  summer,  and 
if  at  any  time  it  gets  untidy  it  may  be  trimmed 
ofifwith  the  shears  and  it  will  break  up  again 
from  the  bottom,  though  this  will  not  be  required 
very  often.  There  are  other  plants  which  may 
be  used  for  covering  bare  shady  places.  The 
small-leaved  Periwinkles  are  very  suitable,  and 
hardy  Ferns  are  often  planted  in  shady  places, 
though  the  drip  from  trees  is  not  good  for 
them.  Some  of  the  strongest  species,  however,  will 
succeed.  lam  thinking  now  of  the  heavy -foliaged 
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trees.  Where  the  shade  is  less  dense  there  are 
many  things  that  will  be  a  success,  especially 
among  the  evergreen  Barberries  and  Hollies  and 
the  male  and  female  Aucubas. 
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A  SSUMING  that  by  this  time  all  cuttinga  of 
/\         FelargODlums    (Geraniums)     and     most     soft- 

l—\  wooded  bedding  plants  have  been  put  in, 
I  V  attention  should  be  given  to  propagating  a 
good  number  of 

Pentstemons  and  a  few  choice  Antirrhinums.  Choose 
cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  They  are  generally 
plentiful  at  this  season,  and  are  much  the  best.  These  do 
well  inserted  in  light  soil  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame,  shaded 
from  bright  sun  and  kept  fairly  close  by  placing  lights  over 
them  until  "callused,"'  but  once  rooting  has  commenced 
expose  them  fully  during  favourable  weather,  and  only 
protect  when  heavy  rains,  snow,  or  frost  prevail.  Treated 
in  this  way  they  will  be  sturdy  and  well  rooted  by  the 
spring,  and  in  perfect  order  for  transplanting  more  thinly 
into  other  pits  or  sheltered  borders.  Pinch  out  the  points 
to  induce  sturdy  growth  and  prepare  generally  for  occupy- 
ing their  flowering  quarters.  Although  practically  hardy 
here  and  in  many  other  places,  still  it  is  risky  to  trust 
cuttings  of  them  in  the  open  unprotected  through  the 
winter. 

Calceolarias  propagate  best  at  this  season,  and  treated 
on  similar  lines  to  the  above  throughout  will  also  turn 
out  well. 

Golden  Thyme,  Santolina,  Phloxes  of  the  alpine  species, 
and  those  that  are  utilised  for  edgings  and  carpetings, 
should  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  for  young  plants 
winter  better  and  are  more  amenable  for  transplanting 
and  trimming  than  older  stock.  Select  a  position  for 
these  sheltered  from  north-easterly  winds,  and  insert  the 
cuttings— firm,  fairly  ripened  growths — thickly  in  rows, 
filling  up  the  drills  around  them  with  light  sandy  material, 
treading  it  well  in  as  the  work  proceeds.  No  further 
attention  will  be  needed  through  the  winter  except  to 
examine  occasionally  in  case  some  are  thrown  out  by  frost 
and  to  keep  free  of  weeds.  Where  used  as  edgings,  and 
the  ground  is  now  vacant,  they  may  be  put  in  their 
permanent  lines  to  root,  thus  saving  replanting  during 
the  busy  spring  season. 

Roses  on  their  Own  Roots.— Many  rampant  Ramblers 
and  vifi;orous  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  and  others  are  often 
more  satisfactory  on  their  own  roots  than  on  a  foreign 
stock,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  cuttinga  will  strike  root  if 
inserted  in  the  open  at  the  present  time.  A  sheltered  and 
shady  position  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  one  of 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  drying  winds.  For  cuttings  select 
firm,  medium-sized  shoots.  Those  that  have  flowered  are 
usually  ;good  material  for  the  purpose.  Take  them  off 
with  a  heel  where  possible,  trim  a  few  leaves  at  the  base, 
and  cut  off  the  unripe  points,  leaving  the  cuttings  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  Having  all  ready  and  labelled, 
take  a  sharp,  bright  spade  and  cut  open  a  drill  8  inches  or 
9  inches  deep,  lay  the  cuttings  along  the  firm,  smooth  side 
left  by  the  spade,  two-thirds  of  their  length  to  lie  in  the 
soil,  and  fill  up  the  drill  with  sandy  material,  making  the 


cuttings  quite  firm  by 
treading  about  them,  and 
see  they  remain  so  during 
the  winter.  Before  severe 
weather  sets  in  mulch 
between  the  rows  with 
spent  Mushroom -bed 
manure,  spent  moss  litter, 
or  rough,  partly-decayed 
leaves  for  protection.  Thus 
treated,  most  should  be 
well-rooted  plants  by  the 
following  autumn.  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  some 
weak  growers  should  be 
inserted  in  pots,  kept  cool 
until  "callused,"  and  then 
placed  on  slight  bottom- 
heat  to  hasten  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  Cuttings 
of  these  may  be  shorter 
than  those  put  in  the  open. 
Look  over 

Tuberous  Begonias 
while  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
marking  those  to  be  dis- 
carded and  those  to  be 
specially  reserved  for  pro- 
ducing seed  another  year, 
and  go  over  the  general 
stock  on  a  dry  day  to  pick 
the  ripe  seed-pods  off  those 
it  is  desired  to  increase  and 
perpetuate.  Of  course,  they 
do  nut  come  absolutely  true 
from  seed,  but  it  is  by  such 
selecting  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  up  or  improve  a 
favourite  strain.  Most  of 
the  fibrous  section  come 
fairly  true  from  seed,  hence 
it  is  worth  while  saving  some  seeds  off  one's  own  plants, 
for  they  are  more  satisfactory  when  raised  from  seeds  than 
cuttings,  although  they  are  very  easily  propagated  by  the 
latter  means,  and  are  then  less  trouble  than  seedlings. 
The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlck,  North  Wales.       J.  Roberts. 

ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossums.— In  Orchid  collections  of  the  present 
day  there  are  nearly  always  a  fairly  representative  number 
of  varieties  of  this  genus  to  be  found,  especially  plants  of 
the  popular  0.  crispum  and  its  many  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties,  to  which  may  be  added  0.  ruckerianum,  0. 
andersonianum,  0.  Hallii,  0.  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei 
0.  polyxanthum,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  sceptrum,  O. 
harryanum,  &c.,  also  a  few  of  the  well-known  hybrids,  as 
0.  wilckeanum,  0.  Rolfece,  0.  criapo-harryanum,  0.  excel- 
lens,  0.  ardentissimum,  O.  Adrianje,  O,  loochristiense,  O. 
lawrenceanum,  O.  wattianum,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  At  different  seasons  of  the  year 
there  are  always  some  of  these  Orchids  that  require  atten- 
tion as  to  repotting,  &c.,  but  for  the  majority  of  them 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  performing 
any  operation  on  these  cool  Orchids  when  their  roots 
have  to  be  disturbed.  One  important  point— as  mentioned 
in  my  calendar  on  Masdevallias— is  that  the  outside  air 
during  this  month  and  that  of  October  is  generally  of  so 
genial  a  nature,  which  is  in  every  way  favourable  to  the 
quick  recuperation  of  the  plants  before  winter.  Where  a 
large  collection  is  grown  some  of  the  plants  will  be  in 
bloom  through  a  constderable  portion  of  the  year,  and  it 
invariably  happens  that,  either  through  having  made  late 
growth  or  from  other  causes,  many  of  them  are  not  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  repotting  when  the  majority 
receive  attention  in  this  way ;  therefore  the  potting 
season  is  to  some  extent  almost  continuous.  Those  plants 
which  flowered  early  in  the  year  are  now  making  con- 
siderable progress  with  their  new  growths,  and  any  that 
require  repotting  or  resurfacing  should  be  attended  to  at 
Once.  Avoid  using  pots  that  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  as  overpotting  generally  ends  in  injury 
and  failure.  The  great  mass  of  soil  very  often  gets  very 
wet  and  remains  stagnant  for  some  time,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  become  diseased 
and  spotted.  When  repotting  the  bulk  of  the  plants,  some 
of  them  will  be  found  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  and 
to  possess  but  few  roots.  These  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  the  decayed  roots  cut  off,  and  the  plants 
thoroughly  cleaned  ;  then  repot  them  into  as  small  pots 
as  they  will  conveniently  go.  The  pots  used  should 
be  clean  and  dry,  and  they  should  be  drained  to  about 
one-fourth  of  their  depth  with  well-dried  Fern  rhizome  or 
clean  crocks.  I  prefer  the  former,  over  which  a  thin  layer 
of  moss  should  be  placed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  drainage 
from  being  clogged. 

A  Suitable  Compost  for  these  Odontoglossums  consists 
of  freshly-gathered  sphagnum  moss  and  fibrous  peat  in 
about  equal  proportions,  mixing  it  altogether  in  a  rough 
state  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  shears,  cut  it  up,  but  not  too 
fine.  A  little  leaf-soil  may  be  added,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cultivator,  also  a  moderate  amount  of 
small  broken  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Pot  each 
plant  with  moderate  firmness,  keeping  the  base  of  the 
young  growths  just  below  or  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  prick  in  a  few  heads 
of  living  sphagnum  moss  over  the  surface,  as  growing  moss 
ia  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the  plants.  When 
repotting  the  plants  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to 
allow  more  than  two  or  three  pseudo-bulbs  to  remain 
behind  the  young  growth.  The  old  bulbs  that  are  removed 
may  then  be  hung  up  in  the  potting  shed  or  any  other  cool 
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place,  and,  if  allowed  to  become  dry  for  a  few  weeks,  many 
of  them  will  start  to  grow,  when  they  may  be  placed  into 
small  pots  and  be  treated  as  is  generally  recommended  for 
imported  plants.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
stock  of  any  particular  variety,  the  plant  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  repotting  unlesa  absolutely  necessary.  Even 
then  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better.  If  a 
plant  has,  say,  four  old  bulbs,  the  rhizome  may  be  severed 
between  the  second  and  third  bulba,  leaving  two  on  the 
leading  growth  and  two  behind.  Generally  these  back 
bulbs  will  produce  a  new  growth,  and  when  young  roots 
appear  from  the  base  the  plant  may  be  carefully  removed 
and  potted  separately.  For  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  it 
is  advisable  to  water  the  plant  very  sparingly,  giving  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  life  in  the  sphagnum  moss.  When 
watering,  go  carefully  over  the  plants  and  sprinkle  the 
surface  of  those  only  which  are  dry.  Syringe  well  between 
the  pots  morning  and  evening,  and  admit  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible,  especially  when  the  external  temperature 
is  about  50".  It  is  important  thut  the  ventilation  should 
be  very  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  new  growths,  now 
growing  freely,  instead  of  sending  up  broad,  healthy 
leaves  are  apt  to  grow  very  narrow  and  unduly  lengthened, 
and  scarcely  able  to  bear  their  own  weight.  No  ariificial 
warmth  will  be  reciuired  until  the  weather  becomes  colder 
and  the  temperature  likely  to  fall  below  50^  Shade  these 
OdontoglosEums  from  all  strong  sunshine. 
Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Violets.— Frames  used  for  Cucumbers  during  summer  are 
often  used  for  Violets  during  the  winter.  These  being 
avilable,  preparations  can  be  made  for  lifting  and  planting 
those  intended  to  flower  early.  Well  water  the  plants  the 
day  before  they  are  to  be  lifted,  and  add  a  little  leaf-soil 
and  road  sand  to  freshen  up  the  soil  in  which  the  Cucumbers 
have  been  growing.  Failing  this,  use  a  compost  of  three 
parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  manure, 
and  plenty  of  sand.  The  frame  should  slope  to  the  south, 
more  especially  if  there  are  no  hot  water  pipes  to  keep 
down  the  damp  in  winter.  Kemove  all  runners  and  dead 
leaves  and  lift  the  plants  with  a  good  ball.  The  single 
varieties  require  more  room  than  the  doubles,  and  must 
be  planted  farther  apart.  Place  the  larger  plants  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  and  keep  near  the  glass.  Water  well 
after  planting  and  ventilate  freely.  During  mild  days  the 
lights  can  be  removed  altogether.  Excellent  flowers  are 
obtainable  if  movable  frames  are  placed  over  the  plants 
where  they  have  been  growing  during  the  summer. 

Begonias.— Give  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  varieties  plenty 
of  room  as  they  are  now  growing  freely.  If  not  already 
done,  place  a  neat  stake  in  the  centre  of  each  plant,  tie 
several  of  the  middle  growths  to  it,  and  loop  up  the  others 
to  it  neatly  with  rattia.  Give  a  little  weak  manure  water, 
and  shade  from  the  sun.  Some  of  the  B.  coccinea  and  B. 
President  Carnot  in  pots  in  the  conservatory  are  beginning 
to  look  shabby.  Remove  to  one  of  the  reserve  houses, 
and  give  them  a  period  of  rest  by  partially  withholding 
water. 

General  Remarks. —Stand  the  Fuchsias  going  out  of 
flower  in  the  open  air,  and  gradually  reduce  the  supply  of 
water.  Put  in  a  few  cuttings  of  each  variety  of  Coleus  for 
stock.  Gesnerads  showing  signs  of  going  to  rest  can  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  airy  house.  Sow  seeds  of  Lobelia 
tenuior  and  Rehmannia  angulata,  placing  the  pans  in  a 
cool  house.  Caladiums  may  be  stored  under  the  stage  in 
a  house  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  60'  Fahr.  after 
the  leaves  have  all  dried  off.  After  lifting  and  potting  the 
Bouvardias,  Richardias,  and  Solanums,  stand  them  in  a 
cool  moist  house  or  pit,  shading  them  from  the  sun  till 
established.  Keep  the  atmosphere  close  for  a  few  days 
or  they  will  flag  if  the  weather  is  bright.  Use  the  syringe 
several  times  a  day. 

Housing  Plants.— The  houses  and  frames  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants  which  have  stood  outside  during  the 
summer  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  bringing  in 
the  plants.  Push  forward  any  painting  there  is  to  be 
done.  Staking,  tying,  and  cleansing  of  the  plants  can  be 
done  better  outside  than  is  possible  later  on  in  the  houses. 
Scrub  all  the  pots  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear. 
Plenty  of  work  will  be  found  to  keep  the  conservatory  neat 
and  tidy  at  the  present  time.  Remove  plants  looking  at 
all  shabby,  replacing  with  good  plants,  even  if  they  will 
not  be  in  flower  for  a  few  weeks,  rather  than  keep  rubbishy 
plants  in  the  house. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 
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Lifting  Potatoes.— This  has  been  a  wonderful  season  for 
Potatoes.  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  since  th«y  appeared 
above  ground  their  progress  has  been  uninterrupted  from 
start  to  finish.  Here  the  crop  has  been  abundant  and  the 
quality  excellent,  but,  unfortunately,  the  deadly  disease 
which  has  successfully  defied  Potato  growers  so  long  has 
made  its  appearance.  Curious  to  relate,  its  ravages  are 
most  evident  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  Potatoes  were 
grown  for  many  years  in  succession.  I  thought  that  after 
the  ground  had  been  allowed  five  years'  rest  from  Potatoes 
it  would  be  quite  safe  to  try  them  again.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case,  for  disease  appeared  about  fourteen 
days  sooner  on  this  old  Potato  ground  than  on  another 
part  of  the  garden  which  had  been  cropped  in  rotation. 
What  was  more  remarkable  was  that  the  seed  of  this  early 
diseased  plot  came  from  Perthshire,  and  was  about  ten 
days  later  in  being  planted,  all  receiving  precisely  the 
same  treatment.  If  Potatoes  are  ripe  the  sooner  lifting 
begins  the  better,  keeping  separate  those  showing  no 
marks  of  disease,  and  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  those  already  affected.  Let  the  haulm  be  cleared  off 
at  once  to  the  rubbish  heap  to  be  burned,  so  that  as 


much  of  the  disease  germ  may  be  got  rid  of  as  possible. 
Subsequently  the  ground  may  be  occupied  with  late  green 
stuff,  such  as  £ale  and  Coleworts  that  were  pricked  out 
some  time  ago  or  thinned  out  in  the  seed  beds.  These  can 
still  be  planted  out.  Some  of  the  plants  are  now  rather 
large,  but  if  transplanted  on  a  dull  day,  with  plenty  o( 
soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  well  watered  afterwards, 
little  or  no  check  will  be  received. 

Turnips  now  want  thinning  to  about  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  clearing  away  the  thinnings  and  the  weeds 
at  the  same  time.  Then  go  carefully  over  >he  intervening 
ground  between  the  rows  and  the  plants  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  The  young  Turnip  plants  will  be  greatly  bensflted 
if  this  operation  can  be  performed  once  or  twice  weekly 
when  the  ground  and  weather  will  permit. 

Leeks  and  Celery  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and 
demand  attention  in  the  way  of  removing  weeds  and 
blanching.  Before  this  Is  done,  however,  make  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  moi«t  at  the  roots.  The  appearance 
of  the  ground  is  sometimes  misleading,  as  it  looks 
sufficiently  moist,  but  on  examining  the  earth  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  it  may  be  found  quite  dry.  Work  the 
Dutch  hoe  rather  deeply  between  the  rows  of  Leeks  to 
loosen  the  soil  a  little,  then  draw  it  carefully  up  to  the 
necks  of  the  plants,  repeating  the  operation  as  the  plants 
grow.  This  done  frequently  is  preferable  to  drawing  a 
great  quantity  of  soil  up  to  their  necks  at  once,  for  in  that 
case  some  of  the  soil  is  apt  to  get  into  the  centres  of  the 
plants  and  damage  them.  In  moulding  up  the  Celery 
plants  let  the  soil  be  broken  up  finely  early  in  the  day 
with  the  spade,  and  mould  up  the  Celery  in  the  afternoon 
when  both  plants  and  soil  are  thoroughly  dry.  Before 
this  process  is  performed  with  late  batches  give  the  plants 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  not  forgetting  to  give 
the  whole  crop  a  good  dusting  of  soot  on  a  calm,  showery 
day.  Failing  liquid  manure  or  soot,  guano  makes  an 
excellent  stimulant  for  all  root  crops,  Leeks  and  Celery 
not  excepted.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright, 
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Pink-apples.- Greater  care  will  now  be  needed  in  the 
general  management  of  the  plants.  With  the  shortening 
days  and  less  sunshine  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Except  for  those  which  are  swelling  their  fruit 
and  those  which  have  been  recently  potted,  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  induced  to  make  less  growth.  Those 
which  were  potted  last  month  will  need  attention  with 
regard  to  watering.  Suflicient  must  be  given  to  soak  the 
soil  right  through.  Discontinue  overhead  syringing 
except  on  very  bright  mornings,  but  the  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  moist  by  damping  between  the  plants  and  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  house.  The  earliest  Queens  should 
be  induced  to  rest  by  gradually  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  The  fermenting  material  should  also  be  on 
the  decline.  Keep  the  atmosphere  less  charged  with 
moisture.  Admit  air  freely  during  favourable  weather, 
but  avoid  cold  draughts.  The  winter  fruiters  should  have 
very  liberal  treatment  in  order  to  encourage  the  fruits 
to  throw  up  well  above  the  foliage,  so  that  they  will  have 
full  benefit  of  the  light  and  sunshine.  Plenty  of  stimu- 
lants may  be  given  in  the  way  of  guano  water  and  diluted 
liquid  manure  alternately.  Discontinue  syringing  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  dry  while  the  plants  are  flowering. 
Suckers  may  yet  be  potted  if  wanted.  They  should  not 
be  left  too  lone  on  the  plants,  or  they  will  become  drawn 
and  useless.  Plunge  them  in  a  moderately  trarm  bed,  and 
keep  them  in  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere,  where  they 
will  quickly  root.  Shading  should  now  be  discontinued 
except  for  recently-potted  plants. 

Vines.— Young  planted  out  Vines  having  made  their 
growth,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ripening  of 
the  wood,  or  there  may  be  a  big  percentage  of  dormant 
buds  next  season.  The  front  ventilators  should  never  be 
quite  closed  now,  and  should  there  be  any  suspicion  of 
green  wood  keep  the  hot-water  pipes  slightly  heated. 
The  laterals  may  now  be  allowed  free  extension.  Succes- 
sion Vines  must  be  encouraged  to  ripen  their  wood  so 
that  they  may  be  in  fit  condition  for  pruning  at  the  proper 
time.  All  growth  should  be  kept  in  check,  and  if  the 
foliage  should  be  at  all  crowded  the  wood  may  be  shortened 
a  little  so  that  light  and  air  may  have  free  play.  Vines 
which  have  matured  heavy  crops  of  fruit  should  receive 
one  or  two  good  soakings  with  diluted  farmyard  drainings 
before  they  lose  their  foliage.  Some  condemn  this 
practice,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  roots  are 
plentiful  and  the  borders  in  a  healthy  condition  the  Vines 
are  greatly  benefited.  Vines  which  have  given  uniatisfac- 
tory  results  should  be  renovated  as  advised  for  early  Vines 
in  a  previous  calendar.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


BOOKS. 

British  Trees.*— The  second  part  of  this 
work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  thirty  fort- 
nightly numbers,  describes  the  Beech  and  Black- 
thorn, and  the  frontispiece  is  from  the  artist's 
picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1899,  called  "The 
Sweet-scented  Woodlands."  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  of  Beech  twigs,  flower,  mast,  and 
leaves,  and  the  text  is  interesting.     The  notes  on 


the  Blackthorn  are  prefaced  by  a  charming 
sketch  of  a  drift  of  the  white  bloseom  in  a  rough 
hedgerow,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beech, 
there  are  many  descriptive  illustrations  of  various 
parts  of  the  shrub.  This  promises  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  work,  and  when  completed  will  make 
a  handsome  and  instructive  volume.  Part  IV. 
deals  with  the  Sycamore,  and  the  illustrations 
are  excellent.  The  parts  are  Is.  each,  and  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Co. 


"  British  Trees."    Drawn  and  described  by  Rex  Vicat 
Cole,  R.B.A. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AaavrePB,— The  Editor  inteTids 
to  make  Thb  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistarux,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  com/munica' 
tions  should  be  clearly  aTid  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  -M,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FuBLISHER.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shotdd  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Le^ral  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  qiiestions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  qwistions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  ^^  Legal  Points." 

Tomatoes  (J.  C). — These  may  be  kept  for 
three  months.  We  have  kept  them  for  some  weeks 
spread  thinly  on  a  shelf  in  a  very  dry  cool  house. 
If  possible,  place  the  fruit  on  a  raised  rack  so  that 
the  fruits  are  not  moist  in  any  way — one  layer  of 
fruit.  Pick  before  they  are  full  ripe.  Keep  the 
hnuse  or  room  at  45°  to  50°,  and  the  fruits 
should  be  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  tissue 
paper  and  frequently  turned  or  examined. 

Chives  (M.  K.  B.) — These  should  not  be  left 
too  long  in  one  place ;  indeed,  the  best  method 
is  to  divide  the  roots  every  season,  pulling  to 
pieces  early  in  the  spring  and  replanting  in  good 
soil.  If  this  is  done  you  will  always  have  a  good 
lot  of  young  fresh  plants  of  the  best  quality.  The 
plants  like  a  rich  soil  and  do  well  in  an  open  posi- 
tion. In  dry  seasons  they  will  repay  liberal 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  You  had  now 
better  leave  the  plants  till  February  or  March, 
and  then  do  as  advised. 

Tbelt>is-work  for  Climbebs  {Trellis). — We 
are  quite  in  agreement  with  you  that  a  diamond 
wood  trellis-work,  painted  green,  would  have 
a  much  pleasanter  effect  when  fixed  against  the 
wall  of  a  house  for  training  climbing  plants 
than  would  a  wire  trellis  ;  but  we  think  that 
a  mesh  of  5  inches  square  would  have  a  more 
pleasing  effect  than  one  of  8  inches  ;  but  this  is 
only  a  matter  of  taste.  The  trellis  when  fixed 
should  have  an  inch  of  space  left  between  it  and 
the  wall,  in  order  to  give  proper  facility  for  tying 
the  branches  of  the  climbers  to  the  trellis  as  they 
extend,  as  if  fixed  close  to  the  wall  the  act  of 
tying  would  be  difficult  and  tedious. 

CoDLiN  Moth  {J.  0.  Cromwell).— The  Apple 
you  sent  has  been  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  a  very 
common  pest.  The  moth  is  a  smallish  one, 
measuring  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across 
the  wings  when  they  are  open.  They  are  of  a 
greyish  colour  with  brownish  lines  and  patches. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs,  one,  or  perhaps  two,  at 
a  time,  near  the  eye  of  an  Apple.  As  soon  as  the 
caterpillar  is  hatched  it  makes  its  way  into  the 
core  of  the  fruit,  where  it  feeds  on  the  pips  and 
the  flesh  round  the  core  until  it  is  full  grown, 
when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  Apple  and 
lets  itself  down  to  the  ground  by  a  silk  thread  ; 
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or,  if  the  fruit  has  already  fallen,  which  is 
perhaps  more  often  the  case  than  not,  it  simply 
crawls  out.  The  insect  then  seeks  some  kind  of 
shelter,  hiding  under  rubbish  or  crawling  to  some 
stem,  up  which  it  makes  its  way  until  it  finds  a 
suitable  place  for  its  winter  quarters.  L^rge 
numbers  of  these  caterpillars  may  be  caught  by 
tying  bands  of  sacking,  canvas,  &o.,  or  even  hay 
bands,  tightly  round  the  stems  of  the  tree?,  as 
they  provide  good  shelter  for  the  caterpillars 
which  are  crawling  up  the  stems.  The  strips  of 
canvas,  &g.,  should  be  long  enough  to  overlap 
about  an  inch  or  so,  and  should  be  about  10  inches 
wide.  They  must  be  folded  lengthwise,  and  then 
again,  so  as  to  make  a  band  of  four  thicknesses. 
It  should  be  tied  with  the  edge  where  the  folds 
are  uppermost.  These  bands  should  be  put  into 
position  early  in  the  summer,  and  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time,  and  any  cater- 
pillars found  in  the  folds  destroyed.  During  the 
winter  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  a  caustic 
alkali  wash  to  kill  any  caterpillars  which  might 
be  hiding  in  the  bark.  This  should  be  done 
some  time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  any 
signs  of  the  opening  of  the  buds.  In  the  spring 
immediately  the  blossoms  have  fallen  the  young 
fruit  should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green 
(Blundell's  paste)  in  the  proportion  of  loz.  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  add  3oz.  of  fresh 
lime.  This  mixture  should  be  kept  well  stirred, 
as  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy.  All  windfalls 
should  be  picked  up  as  soon  as  they  fall,  as  they 
most  likely  contain  one  of  these  caterpillars.  In 
orchards  it  is  useful  to  turn  in  sheep,  poultry,  or 
pigs,  as  they  will  generally  eat  the  Apples  as  fast 
as  they  fall.  When  Apples  have  been  collected 
into  heaps  for  Cider  making,  the  ground  on 
which  the  latter  have  lain  should  afterwards  be 
given  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime. 

Garden  Fence  and  Bobdeks  (Private). — The 
only  Rose  likely  to  be  of  service  for  the  fence  is 
Aim^e  Vibert,  a  white-flowered  kind,  very  free 
in  flower  and  in  growth.  In  the  shady  borders 
marked  A  you  could  grow  Spirsas,  Phloxes, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  many  Flag  Irises,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Lenten  Roses,  &;c.  In  the  border  marked 
B  you  may  grow  Hepaticas,  Christmas  Roses, 
Gaillardias,  Pyrethrums,  Tufted  Pansies,  tuberous 
Begonias  for  the  summer,  also  Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  and  other  annuals.  In  border  C  the 
Japanese  Anemones,  Flag  Irises,  Sunflowers, 
Aster  aoris,  A.  amellus,  Paeonies,  Rudbeckias,  &c. 
Unfortunately,  you  have  not  given  the  size  of 
any  of  the  borders,  and  the  plants  suggested  may 
not  be  suitable  or  even  the  best.  Nor  do  we 
know  whether  you  desire  the  bedding  plants  of 
summer  or  some  good  perennials  for  planting 
permanently.  If  you  think  well  to  give  us  more 
particulars  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  amend  or 
readjust  the  list  of  plants  now  given. 

Grubs  on  Frhit  Treks  {A.  Pepper). — The 
insects  attaoking  the  leaves  of  your  fruit  trees 
are  the  grubs  of  the  Cherry  or  Plum  sawfly 
(Ericoampa  limacina).  They  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  slug  worms,  though  they 
are  neither  slugs  nor  worms.  When  the  grubs 
have  attained  their  full  growth  they  drop  to 
the  ground,  bury  themselves  some  2  inches  or 
3  inches  below  the  surface,  and,  having  each 
formed  a  papery  cocoon  round  itself,  become 
chrysalides,  in  which  condition  they  remain 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  sawflies 
emerge.  The  most  certain  way  of  destroying 
this  insect  is  by  removing,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  inches, 
and  burning  or  baking  it  so  as  to  kill  the  chry- 
salides, or,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  spread  it 
out  where  poultry  or  other  birds  can  scratch  it 
over  and  pick  out  the  insects.  If  this  operation 
is  properly  carried  out  you  should  not  be  troubled 
by  this  insect  next  year,  unless  some  of  the  flies 
visit  you  from  a  neighbour's  garden.  If  there 
are  trees  near  you  which  are  attacked  in  the  same 
way  get  their  owners  to  treat  them  in  the  manner 
just  recommended.  If  everyone  would  do  this, 
this  pest  would  soon  be  exterminated.    To  destroy 


the  grubs  spray  the  leaves  with  Paris  green. 
Blundell's  is  the  best ;  loz.  should  be  added  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  It  must  be  kept  very  well 
mixed,  as  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy  and  soon 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  mixture  should  be 
applied  in  as  fine  a  spray  as  possible,  and  the 
leaves  should  not  be  wetted  so  that  they  drip. 

Painting  Hot- water  Pipes  {G.  T.). — Bruns- 
wick black,  if  applied  to  the  hot-water  pipes, 
will  not  hurt  plants  or  fruit,  but  must  not  be 
laid  on  when  the  pipes  are  hot.  We  would  much 
prefer  to  use  ordinary  black  oil  paint,  as  it  will 
last  much  longer,  look  better,  and  be  more  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  The  pipes  should  be 
moderately  warm  when  the  paint  is  applied,  and 
the  house  freely  ventilated  until  the  paint  is  dry 
and  the  smell  gone  away. 

Tennis  Laws  (L.  E.  H.). — We  think  the  better 
course  to  adopt  in  the  circumstances,  seeing  the 
body  of  soil  and  turf  above  the  gravel  subsoil  is 
so  thin,  will  be  to  improve  the  present  surface 
soil,  and  in  this  way  strengthen  the  rooting  base 
of  the  present  herbage.  You  may  do  it  in  this 
way.  Secure  some  good  loamy  soil,  and  having 
broken  it  up  finely  with  the  back  of  a  fork,  pass 
it  through  a  sieve  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
mesh.  Add  to  the  loam  an  equal  amount  of 
short,  well-decayed  stable  manure,  and  treat  it 
similarly.  To  every  four  barrowf uls  of  the  above 
add  one  peck  of  basic  slag,  and  thoroughly  mix 
the  whole.  When  ready  apply  a  good  dressing 
of  the  mixture  to  the  lawn,  spreading  it  as 
uniformly  as  possible  over  the  entire  area.  When 
this  is  done  take  a  long  birch  besom  and  brush 
the  soil  well  into  the  roots.  And  if  any  bare 
patches  are  revealed  add  more  of  the  soil  as 
above.  It  will  not  matter  if  the  grasses  are 
nearly  hidden  from  view  by  the  soil  thus  applied, 
as  one  or  two  sweepings  and  a  few  heav}'  showers 
will  presently  put  things  right.  If  you  apply 
this  dressing  early  the  grasses  will  gain  a  good 
deal  of  strength  by  February,  when  if  any  bare 
patches  remain  apply  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  one 
peck  per  rod.  Frequent  rolling  will  also  be 
beneficial,  and  will  materially  assist  to  consoli- 
date the  freshly -applied  soil  dressing  with  the 
old  surface. 

Paved  Garden  (R.  T.). — How  this  may  best 
be  made,  and  of  what  materials,  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  place  and  its  environment.  If  an 
old-time  work  aspect  is  desired,  we  know  of  no 
better  stone  than  forest  stone,  i.  e. ,  the  old  paving 
stone  which  for  years  has  been  laid  elsewhere  and 
worn  at  edge  and  so  forth.  By  arranging  such 
stones  almost  close  together,  and  with  soil  inter- 
cepting the  joints,  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  many 
plants.  The  stones  we  refer  to  are  the  ordinary 
paving  stones,  and  these  would  require  to  be  well 
laid  on  mortar,  or  cement  and  mortar,  to  keep 
them  in  position.  In  the  joints  you  could  grow 
""Erinus  alpinus  and  albus,  *Linaria  alpina,  small 
tufts  of  Aubrietias,  Campanula  muralis,  C.  pumila, 
C.  p.  alba,  *Armeria8,  *Corydalis  lutea,  mossy 
Saxifragas,  *DianthuBes,  Golden  Thyme  at  any 
outer  margin,  Thymus  lanuginosa,  *Myosoti8 
rupicola,  and  the  like.  Those  marked  thus  *  come 
freely  from  seeds,  and  by  first  filling  the  crevice 
with  soil  and  sprinkling  the  seeds  thinly  a  good 
result  will  be  secured  at  small  cost.  The  plants 
named  are  of  small,  even  minute,  growth,  and 
generally  of  spreading  habit. 

Vegetable  Marrows  (M.  A.  B.). — Many 
persons  who  grow  Vegetable  Marrows  are  often 
too  good  to  them.  We  fear  from  the  appearance 
of  the  leaf  sent  that  your  plants  are  rather  badly 
attacked  with  mildew.  You  do  not  say  what 
position  they  occupy.  You  appear  to  have  given 
them  the  proper  treatment  at  the  start ;  but  are 
they  much  crowded  or  under  trees  or  in  the 
shade  ?  Mildew  also  occurs  when  the  plants  get 
very  dry  at  the  roots  and  much  water  is  given. 
It  is  far  better  to  water  regularly,  thin  out  gross 
growth,  and  stop  the  points  or  ends  of  shoots 
running  too  freely.  This  induces  a  fruitful 
growth.     In  our  case  we  cut  the  fruits  daily  and 


stop  regularly  all  gross  wood.  The  fruits  are 
cut  very  small.  If  a  few  are  left  to  get  large,  the 
others  higher  up  the  shoot  do  not  swell.  To  get  rid 
of  the  mildew  now  either  dust  the  plants  with  fine 
flowers  of  sulphur  or  syringe  over  with  a  thick 
sulphur  solution.  Do  not  water  overhead  for  a 
time.  You  may  have  fed  too  liberally.  Have 
you  given  artificial  food  ?  If  so,  that  would 
account  for  gross  growth  and  few  fruits,  as  they 
drop  or  turn  yellow.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
being  too  good  to  them. 

Potatoes  (M.  A.  V.). — You  do  not  say  when 
you  planted  your  Potatoes  ;  probably  late.  If 
Eo,  the  heat  and  drought  and  want  of  moisture 
have  affected  the  growth  of  the  tubers.  Your 
soil  may  be  light,  as  this  would  make  matters 
worse.  Another  point  often  overlooked  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  is  that  on  May  22  there  was 
severe  frost,  which  cut  them  badly.  The  Beans 
also  would  rob  the  Potatoes  of  moisture.  We 
should  think  the  cause  of  the  haulms  dying  early 
was  drought.  It  is  best  to  manure  in  winter  for 
this  crop,  not  at  planting  time. 

Artificial  Manure  (M.  A.  B.). — Unless  we 
know  the  kind  of  soil,  its  composition,  depth, 
and  other  particulars,  we  are  unable  to  say  if  the 
artificial  manure  would  be  beneficial,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  helpful  adjunct. 
Used  in  showery  weather  it  is  excellent  for 
growing  crops. 

Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  (S.  D.  W.). — The 
Tomatoes  sent  have  been  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  is  commonly  called  spot,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  remedy  with  fruits  at  the  stage 
yours  are  except  to  remove  all  diseased  ones  and 
dose  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphur  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  wood  and  brickwork  when  the  plants  are 
removed.  Clear  out  old  soil  and  get  plants  or 
seed  from  a  new  and  clean  source  next  season. 
Your  Cucumber  foliage  sent  is  badly  infested 
with  thrips  and  red  spider.  The  former  is  the 
worst,  and  this  has  caused  the  foliage  to  spot 
and  with  hot  sun  to  scorch  in  places.  You  note 
your  leaves  are  large  and  healthy,  but  you  give 
us  no  facts  as  regards  culture.  We  fear  from  a 
close  inspection  of  the  foliage  the  houses  have 
been  at  some  date  too  dry.  InsuiScient  moisture 
with  dry  heat  will  breed  both  insects  named,  and 
keeping  the  houses  very  hot  and  suddenly 
admitting  cold  air  on  a  hot  day,  or  too  free  use 
of  ventilators  in  dull  weather,  would  cause  injury. 
The  plant  should  never  lack  moisture  in  any  way, 
root  or  atmospheric.  The  remedy  is  to  maintain 
a  close  atmosphere,  syringe  the  plants  several 
times  daily,  and  thus  get  new  growth.  Crop 
very  lightly  for  a  time,  and  syringe  your  plants 
well,  wetting  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  with 
an  insecticide,  such  as  weak  Tobacco  water  or 
Quassia  Extract.  We  have  also  used  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphur  twice  a  week  for  red  spider. 

Various  Questions  (R.  W.  A.).~(\)  The 
Rose  and  Honeysuckle  would  succeed  well 
together  and  form  a  delightful  and  fragrant  arch 
of  flowers.  The  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  and 
early  Dutch  Honeysuckle  would  be  the  best 
varieties.  (2)  Some  varieties  of  Apples  bear 
much  quicker  than  others,  but,  speaking  generally, 
if  the  trees  have  been  worked  on  Paradise  stock 
you  should  get  a  moderate  crop  the  second  year 
after  planting,  and  afterwards,  in  good  seasons, 
increased  crops  every  year.  (3)  We  do  not  know 
of  a  hardy  plant,  either  annual  or  otherwise, 
which  bears  a  perfectly  black  flower.  The 
blackest  are  to  be  found  amongst  Dahlias, 
especially  the  Pompon  varieties  ;  among  the 
Salpiglossis  are  also  to  be  found  flowers  of  shades 
of  black.  The  Salpiglossis  is  called  the  Orchid  of 
the  annuals ;  it  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of 
March.  Dahlias  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
come  true  from  seed,  so  that  plants  would  have 
to  be  procured.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  is 
the  end  of  May.  Some  of  the  Scabious  also  come 
very  dark.  These  may  be  sown  out  of  doors 
now.     (4)  Coleus  will  not  stand  any  frost,  but  if 
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you  can  keep  up  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45" 
during  the  winter  they  will  succeed  fairly  well. 
Any  nurseryman  advertising  in  our  columns  will 
supply  them.  (5)  Geranium  cuttings  will  be 
benefited  by  sprinkling  them  overhead  on  the 
evening  of  warm  days,  but  the  soil  round  them 
roust  not  be  made  wet  at  this  stage.  They  must 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  during  winter,  but  the 
soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry. 

Holes  in  Peach  Leaves  (O.  W.  Gardener).— 
The  holes  in  your  Peach  leaves  are  caused  by  one 
of  the  Shot  Hole  fungi  (Cercospora  circumeissa). 
When  the  leaves  fall  collect  them  all  and  burn 
them.  Removal  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  would  be  beneficial  in  preventing 
an  attack  of  the  fungus  next  year.  As  to  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  is  it  not  caused  by  poorness 
of  soil  or  perhaps  by  drought  ? — G.  S.  S. 

Red  Spider  on  Apple  Tree  {S  ).— The  leaves 
of  your  Apple  tree  have  been  badly  attacked  by 
red  spider.  There  were  none  alive  on  the  leaves, 
but  there  were  any  number  of  their  empty  skins. 
I  should  collect  and  burn  all  the  leaves  as  they 
fall,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  before 
the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening  I  should 
spray  the  tree  with  a  caustic  alkali  wash.  The 
Rose  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  the  Rose 
black  blotch  fungus  (Actinonema  rosje).  Burn 
all  the  affected  leaves,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds 
open  in  the  spring  spray  with  the  following 
mixture:  Dissolve  lib.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
4  gallons  of  water,  and  stir  it  well.  When  all  is 
dissolved  add  1|  pints  of  strong  ammonia,  and 
before  using  add  20  gallons  of  water. — G.  S.  S. 

Tulips  {A.  E.  G.).— Yes,  it  is  true  that  Tulips 
may  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  flowering  beds 
shortly  after  flowering  and  laid  in  the  reserve 
garden  to  complete  their  ripening.  Not  all  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  may  be  so  treated,  however,  and 
among  those  that  endure  it  with  impunity  we 
may  mention  tuberous-rooted  Anemones  and 
Ranunculi.  It  is  not  safe  to  practice  it  upon  the 
Daffodil  or  Hyacinth,  that  is  to  say,  these  will  not 
endure  it  in  the  same  degree,  though  it  is  to  some 
extent  adopted  for  convenience. 

Phloxes  and  Asters  (A.  E  G.). — In  some 
soils  and  localities  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  reserve  garden  to  the  flower  border 
quite  well,  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  flrst-named 
groups  some  preparation  would  be  necessary,  and 
in  any  case  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Phloxes, 
which  flower  in  July,  would  recover  sufficiently 
to  be  presentable.  Rudbeokia  Newmanni,  hybrid 
Pentstemons,  and  the  Sunflowers  of  the  H. 
multiflorus  section  could  also  be  lifted  in  the 
same  way.  If,  however,  a  good  and  presentable 
display  of  blossoms  were  essential,  we  should 
prefer  to  grow  the  requisite  plants  in  the  reserve 
garden  plunged  in  large  pots  rather  than  take 
the  risk.  There  is  not  much  risk  attending  the 
lifting  and  replanting  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy 
Asters  or  the  dwarf  Chinese  Asters  if  a  good 
soaking  of  water  be  given  before  and  after  the 
work  is  done. 

Old  Peach  Trees  (E.  .ff.).— We  think  that 
your  want  of  success  in  obtaining  better  results 
is  to  be  found  in  the  narrowness  of  your  border, 
which  you  say  is  only  6  feet  wide.  We  should 
dig  a  trench  3  feet  deep  and  12  feet  distant  from 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  6  feet  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  present  border.  You  may  possibly 
come  across  a  good  many  roots  even  at  this 
distance.  If  you  do,  you  must  cut  them  off,  not 
with  the  spade,  but  with  a  knife.  Afterwards, 
you  should  gradually  and  carefully  work  away 
the  soil  with  a  fork  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  from 
among  the  roots  until  you  come  within  about 
4  feet  of  the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  roots  then 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  and  before  they  are 
again  placed  in  the  new  soil  they  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over,  and  any  long  fibreless  ones 
shortened  back  to  4  feet  or  5  feet  from  the  tree. 
The  old  soil  forked  out  from  among  the  roots  of 
the  trees  should  be  wheeled  away  and  replaced 


with  fresh,  and  extended  for  about  5  feet.  The 
new  soil  should  consist  of  one  cartload  of  turfy 
loam,  to  which  should  be  added  one  barrow-load 
of  quicklime,  two  barrow-loads  of  old  mortar 
rubble  and  broken  bricks,  and  half  a  bag  of 
J  inch  bones.  The  work  should  be  done  in 
October.  You  might  again  extend  the  border  in 
three  or  four  years'  time.  The  drainage  of 
the  border  must,  of  course,  be  ample.  If  you 
must  grow  flowers  on  the  border,  the  surface 
soil  within  5  feet  of  the  stems  of  the  trees 
should  be  moved  away  every  autumn  to  the 
depth  of  5  inches  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  replaced  by  fresh.  If  you  do  not  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  labour  this  work  would 
entail,  some  improvement,  no  doubt,  would  be 
effected  by  taking  away  the  surface  soil  as  far 
as  the  roots  extend,  and  replacing  it  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  about  6  inches  deep  of  the  same  soil 
as  previously  recommended. 

Packing  Thin-skinned  Grapes  (Norman). — 
This  is  a  hard  matter  to  accomplish,  if  not  im- 
possible. We  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  pack  thin-skinned  Grapes,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  for  transit  to  the  Scottish  moors 
during  the  grouse  and  deer-stalking  season  with 
success — and  this  is  over  a  distance  of  .50tl  or  600 
miles — by  adopting  the  following  method  of 
packing.  But  by  post,  of  course,  the  difficulties 
are  much  greater,  as  a  parcel  of  ripe  fruit  is 
treated  in  the  same  unceremonious  way  as  a 
parcel  of  hardware  would  be  !  Have  boxes 
made  of  J-inch  white  deal  boards,  6  inches  deep, 
7  inches  wide,  and  about  15  inches  long.  This 
will  hold  six  or  seven  moderate-sized  bunches  of 
Grapes.  Secure  some  wood  wool  material,  not 
too  coarse,  line  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  when  hard  pressed,  and  the  sides 
and  ends  the  same.  Lay  over  this  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper,  leaving  a  margin  to  fall  over  the 
outside  of  the  box  large  enough  to  fold  over  the 
fruit  when  the  box  is  full.  Place  the  box  on  end, 
at  an  angle,  say,  of  50°,  and  proceed  to  pack  the 
bunches  in  it  one  at  a  time  on  the  top  of  one 
another  until  the  box  is  quite  full.  Each  bunch 
must  be  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  before 
being  placed  in  the  box.  In  building  up  the 
bunches  care  must  be  taken  to  press  them  close 
together,  and  to  fill  up  any  interstices  with  wood 
wool.  Fill  up  all  surface  depressions  with  the 
packing  material,  so  that  when  the  lid  is  placed 
on  this  material  will  be  gently  pressed  on  the 
fruit,  making  it  perfectly  secure  against  being 
displaced  with  any  ordinary  handling.  Be  careful 
to  have  a  distinctly-written  or  printed  card 
attached,  indicating  the  nature  of  contents. 

Pear  Leaves  Diseased  (G.  H.  U.). — Your 
Pear  tree  is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
gall  mites  (Phytoptus  Pyri).  The  blisters  caused 
by  these  tiny  mites  in  the  leaves  you  sent  are  so 
numerous  that  the  surface  of  some  of  them  is 
nearly  all  covered.  In  some  cases  every  leaf  on 
a  tree  may  be  more  or  less  injured,  and  many  of 
them  destroyed,  so  that  the  trees  are  muoh 
weakened.  The  insects  shelter  themselves  in  the 
buds  in  winter,  thus  perpetuating  the  attack  for 
years  unless  they  are  exterminated.  The  winter 
season  is  the  best  time  to  do  this,  when  the  tress 
are  bare  and  dormant.  The  best  ineeoticide  to 
use  for  their  destruction  is  Gishurst's  Compound 
made  into  a  lather  by  mixing  in  hot  water 
according  to  instruotions  given  with  it,  and  wash- 
ing the  tree  carefully,  taking  care,  of  course,  not 
to  injure  the  buds  by  too  hard  brushing.  For  the 
present  the  only  thing  you  can  do  to  help  the  tree 
is  to  pull  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn 
them,  giving  the  tree  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
and  apply  a  surface  mulch  of  manure  about 
2  inches  thick  over  the  surface  as  far  as  you 
think  the  roots  extend,  and  syringe  night  and 
morning  on  warm  days.  Some  averse  conditions 
of  growth  to  which  trees  are  subjected  are  nearly 
always  responsible  for  attacks  of  this  kind,  and 
the  most  fertile  of  all  is  that  of  over-cropping, 
weakening  the  tree,  and  making  it  an  easy  prey 
to  this  and  other  insects  or  diseases.     Knight's 


Monarch,  in  our  experience,  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  more  liable  to  this  trouble  than  other  sorts 
which  bear  less  freely,  and  therefore  to  keep  the 
tree  in  a  healthy  condition  early  thinning  of  the 
fruit  should  be  resorted  to.  Usually  the  tree  will 
do  this  itself  later  on,  but  the  mischief  is  wrought 
then.  Far  better  is  it  to  pull  off  the  smallest 
fruit  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  enable 
the  grower  to  see  which  are  the  best,  and 
to  leave  these  only  on  the  tree.  Dryness  at  the 
root  is  also  responsible.  A  good  plan  is  to 
irrigate  such  trees  heavily  during  winter.  By 
attention  to  mulching  and  occasional  watering  in 
summer,  and  timely  thinning  of  the  fruit,  you 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  this  trouble  in  future. 

Heliotrope  Diseased  (Heliotrope). — We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  insects  of  some  kind  are 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Slugs  seldom  touch 
Heliotrope,  but  there  are  many  kinds  of  eater- 
pillars,  and  some  of  them  are  adepts  at  hiding,  so 
that  it  is  possible  you  have  overlooked  them.  If 
searching  by  day  is  fruitless,  a  look  round  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  candle  will  probably 
reveal  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  The  skele- 
tonising of  the  leaf  certainly  suggests  the  work 
of  caterpillars,  of  which  a  very  limited  number 
will  soon  do  considerable  damage. 

Diseased  Peach  Leaves  (/.  ^.).— The  Peach 
leaves  sent  show  numerous  brown  spots  quite 
small,  and  in  some  of  the  leaves  these  spots  have 
left  quite  tiny  perforations.  These  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  in  them  is  what  has 
been  for  the  reason  just  given  become  known  as 
the  shot-hole  fungus.  What  creates  it  no  one 
can  say,  although  suggestions  are  plentiful. 
Probably  the  primary  cause  is  the  tree  roots 
have  got  into  poor  soil,  perhaps  gone  too  deep, 
and  it  may  be  if  the  tree  were  in  October  care- 
fully lifted,  then  replanted  after  any  deep 
running  roots  had  been  out  back,  adding  to  the 
soil  some  good  fresh  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  old 
mortar  refuse,  with  a  little  bone-meal,  that  the 
future  shoots  and  leaves  will  be  quite  healthy. 
If  the  tree  and  the  entire  house  were  sprayed 
with  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  solution,  lib.  of 
each  dissolved  in  twenty  gallons  of  water,  then 
spraj'ed  on  hot  after  all  leaves  had  fallen  and  been 
collected  and  burnt,  great  good  also  might  result. 

Croquet  Lawn  to  be  Formed  (C.  J.  E.). — 
The  best  way  to  have  this  work  satisfactorily 
carried  out  will  be  to  entrust  it  to  some  com- 
petent gardener  or  nurseryman  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. Once  properly  formed  it  will  last  a 
lifetime  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  badly  formed  it 
is  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
play  on.  The  cost  should  not  be  a  serious  matter. 
If  good  turf  is  available  at  a  moderate  price,  we 
should  prefer  to  lay  it  down  with  turf,  and  the 
best  time  to  do  this  is  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  The  lawn  by  doing  this 
would  be  in  good  enough  condition  to  play  on 
next  summer,  if  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of 
top-dressing,  rolling,  and  mowing  in  spring. 
Should  you  decide  to  lay  the  lawn  down  with 
seed,  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  will  be  the 
first  week  in  April,  but  the  lawn  cannot  be 
played  on  until  the  following  year. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Diseased  (W.). — 
Seeing  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
young  and  vigorous,  and  that  they  were  replanted 
last  autumn,  no  fault  can  very  well  be  found 
with  the  roots  or  the  border.  All  stone  fruits 
delight  in  lime,  and  should  your  soil  be  deficient 
in  this  ingredient  the  failure  may  be  partly 
attributable  to  this,  in  which  case  you  should 
rectify  this  defect  by  adding  a  liberal  dressing  in 
the  autumn  and  watering  it  in.  If  the  roots  of 
all  the  trees  affected  have  been  subjected  to  a 
constant  dripping  of  water  from  the  Strawberries 
for  a  oonsiderable  time,  this  is  altogether  inimical 
to  good  culture,  and  should  not  be  repeated.  The 
fruit  was  bad  when  it  arrived,  so  that  we  could 
not  examine  it.  If  you  can  send  other  fruits  and 
a  few  of  the  leaves  affected  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  be  of  further  service  to  you. 
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Names   of    Fruit.— -fiearfcr.— The  Apple  is  Worcester 

Pearmain T.    Z/.— The  striped  Apple    Is    Duchess    of 

Oldenburg  ;  the  crimson  Apple  la  American  Mother. 

W.  S  —The  Apple  is  Old  Hawibornden.    The  Cherry  Apple 

is  also  known  as  the  Scarlet  Siberian  Crab. A    Tittall, 

Pu'ney  i/i».— 1,  New  Hawthornden  ;  2,  Warner's  Ktnc; 
3,  Dumelow's  Seedling;   4,  Keswick  Codlin  Improved;  5, 

Brown  Biurr^;  6,  Beuri6  Diel. C.J.  Wilson.—l.  Uank's 

Cudlin  ;  2,  New  Hawthornden  ;  3,  B  )Ston  Raaset ;  4,  Leniun 
Pippin  ;  5,  Sugarloaf  ;  6,  Wealthy  ;  7,  Old  HawLhi-rnd^n  ; 

S,  Allen's  Everlasting  ;  9,  Tower  of  Glamis. Inquirer.— 

Lord  Nelson. 

Names  of  Plants.— iJ.  jffeeitrt^.- Lagerstrcemia  iodica. 

Mrs  GmAam  — IncarviUea  Oigae. W.  H.  Spencer.— 

1,  Guelder  R -se  (Viburnum  Opulu-);  2,  Lyaimachia  vul- 
garis.   Denkam.  —  Uufortuoately,    the    flowers    were 

withered  an  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  name  them. 

H.  R.  S.—We  believe  the  foliage  sent  to  be  thai  of 

Rosa  Baukaia  fortuneaua.  Il  is  an  exceedingly  shy  blooming 
Rjse  in  its  early  life,  hut  when  well  established  you 
should  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  blossom.  This  variety, 
however,  will  never  blossom  so  profusely  as  the  common 
white  or  yellow  Banksian.  Spread  out  its  shoots  as  much 
as  possible,  and  train  them  fan-shape  if  you  can,  also  cut 
away  some  growths  in  order  to  give  the  others  a  better 

opportunity  for  ripening Shamrock.— 1,  Sequoia  gisan- 

tea ;  2,  Snowberry  (Symphoiicarpus  racemosus) ;  3,  Saxi- 
fraga    Andrewsi ;     4,     Oxalis    coruiculata ;    5,    Dactylis 

glomerata    variegata. Bridyet.—l,    Mentha    sylvestris 

(Horse-mint);  2,  M.  hirsuta ;  3,  Teucrium  Scorodonia 
(Wood  Sage);  4,  Gallium  MoUugo  (Lady's  Bedstraw,  G. 
veroum    is  yellow);   5,   Thalictrum  minus;    6,   Clematis 

Flammula. T.    L.—l,   Begonia  metallica;    2,  B.   mar- 

gantacea ;  3,  Panjcum  plicatum  ;  4,  Thalictrum  minus ; 
5,  Cyperus  alternifulius;   6,  Chloroptiyium  elalum  virie- 

gatum  ;  7.  Hierarium  aurantiacum. H.  Roberta.— Liclia, 

crispa. r.  C.  Tr.— Salvia  patens. 

Short  Replies.— fl".  y.— Specimens  such  as  you  send 
are  by  uo  means  uncommon,  for  the  Fern-leaved  Beech  io 
the  first  instance  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  common 
kind,  and  there  is  always  a  greater  or  lesser  tendency  to 

revert  to  the  ordinary  form. S.  T.—K  you  will  let  us 

know  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  you  are  interested 
in,  and  wish  to  raise  from  seed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  help 
you.  We  may  say  that,  generally  speaking,  iu  order  to 
secure  successful  germiuation,  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  follow 
the  example  of  Nature  In  the  matter  of  sowing  seed.  We 
know  that  the  moment  the  seed  is  ripe  on  a  tree  it  is  then 
cast  off  and  sown  in  a  natural  way  broadcast  on  the  ground. 
The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  the  garden  as  near  as 
passible.  Let  the  season  of  the  year  be  when  it  may  that 
the  seed  is  ripe,  then  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed.  As 
regards  the  seeds  of  hardy  trees,  these  are  usually  ripe  in 
autumn,  and  should  be  so*d  out  of  doors  in  drills  in  fairly 
light,  well-drained  soil.  The  depth  of  the  drills  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  seed,  the  smaller  the  seed  the 
shallower  the  drill.  However,  when  we  know  your 
requirements  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  more  specific 

information. .4.  K.  Jf.— If  you  do  not  require  the  frame 

it  would  be  better  for  the  rooted  cuttings  if  they  were 
removed  to  new  quarters  about  April  of  next  year.  When  the 
30il  becomes  warmed  by  the  sun,  little  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion transplant  much  more  safely.  The  Crimson  Rimbler 
rooted  cuttings  could  be  potted  up  at  the  end  of  October 
as  they  are  required  for  making  pot  plants,  but  greater 
success  and  naure  beautiful  trusses  of  blossom  are  produced 
from  two  year  old  plants  that  have  become  bushy  owing  to 
the  piuching  back  or  pruning  they  obtained  the  first  year. 
Theiefore  if  you  plant  out  next  spring  the  rooted  cuttings 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  cutting  them  back  to  three  or  four 
eyes  at  the  time  of  planting,  you  would  have  some  nice 

stocky  plants  to  pot  up  In  October,  19U6. Lehrtin'j. —The 

correct  name  of  your  plant  Is  Araucaiia  excelsa  glauca.  If 
one  of  the  branches  is  drooping  so  as  to  spoil  the 
aymoietrical  character  of  the  specimen,  it  may  in  all 
probability  be  secured  in  its  place  by  fastening  to  a  piece 
of  stiff  iron  wire,  which  from  its  rigidity  need  not  be  very 
thick,  and  consequently  will  be  but  little  seen.  St.ill,  the 
fact  of  the  branch  drooping  would  indicate  that  the  plant 
is  in  poor  health,  unless  it  has  received  a  blow  and 
partially  broken  off  the  branch  at  Its  junction  with  the 
main  stem.  If  this  is  the  cause,  the  branch  being  held  io 
its  place  by  the  wire  will  soon  recover  from  its  injury  ;  but 
if  the  drooping  is  caused  by  a  bad  condition  of  the  roots, 
you  must  repot  the  plant,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand.  Do  not  use  a  pot  larger  than  is  necessary,  but 
take  care  that  it  is  clean  and  well  drained.  While  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  over  watering  should  be 
especially    guarded    against,    and    this    is    particularly 

necessary  till  the  roots  are  again  iu  active  operation. 

S.  T.—Oar  correspondent  asKs  the  question  :  Is  it  a  fact 
that  seedlings  from,  say,  Apple  Pippins  would  bear  only  a 
kind  of  wild  Crab?  No  one  can  ever  tell  what  the  result  in 
Suns  may  be  trom  a  sowing  of  Apple  Pippins.  Probably  as 
many  sorts  as  there  were  pips  would  follow.  By  a  bare 
chance  an  improved  new  variety  of  Apple  might  result  in 
this  way,  but  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  against  it, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Crab  element  would 
predominate,  as  all  cultivated  fruits,  if  left  to  themselves, 
have  a  strong  and  unerring  tendency  to  revert  back  to  the 

original,  and  the  original  of  the  Apple  is  the  Crab. 

Amaryllis.— The  Amaryllis  goes  to  rest  in  the  winter,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  for  the  leaves  to  begin  to  die  off  at  this 
season.  During  the  winter  it  should  be  kept  quite  dry  in 
a  temperature  of  45°  to  55°,  then  about  the  end  of  January 
it  must  be  watered,  at  first  but  little.  This  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  leaves,  and  in  all  probability  the  flower- 
spike  will  then  make  its  appearance.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  summer  it  should  be  in  a  spot  ful-y  exposed  to 
the  aun  in  order  to  ripeu  the  bulb  thoroughly,  as  this 
greatly  assists  in  the  formation  of  flo  wer-buds. Campden 


Hill.—Attev  an  exhaustive  trial  of  cocoanut  refuse  and 
other  substances  for  potting  bulbs  in  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  far  aud  away  the  best  rooting  medium  is 
ordinary  potting  compost,  say  two  parts  loam  to  one  part 
each  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
good  dash  of  rough  sand,  Cocoanut  refuse  contains  no 
fertilising  properties  ;  perhaps  in  this  respect  Jadoo  is  its 
superior,  but  they  both  owe  their  value  more  as  retainers 
of  water  than  anything  else.  Large  bulbs  can  be  grown 
in  these  substances  as  they  can  in  water  pure  and  simple, 
but  for  those  named  by  you,  except  the  very  largest 
bulbed  forms  of  Narciss),  we  should  advise  the  potting 
compost  named  above.  As  a  material  iu  which  to  plunge 
pots  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  even  state  of  moisture 
we  think  very  highly  uf  cocoanut  refuse,  but  not  to  pot 
plants  In.  Jadoo  is  suitable  for  plants  that  require  a  very 
light  soil,  which  the  bulbs  named   by   you  certainly  do 

nut. H.   George — At  the  time  mentioned  by  you  the 

Fuchsias  in  cultivation  were  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
original  species  with  two  or  three  hybrid  kinds.  Referring 
to  a  htirticultural  journal  of  the  period  named,  we  find 
that  the  Fuchsias  generally  grown  consisted  nf  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  globosa,  gracilis,  macrostemraa,  and  R\ccartoni. 
Most  of  these  belong  to  the  small-flowered,  h  irdy,  or 
almost  hardy,  class,  quite  large  bushes  of  sooae  of  them 
being  met  with  in  the  favoured  parts  of  these  islands,  such 
as  in  the  extreme  west  of  England,  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Mexican  F.  fulgens  is  of  a  different 
class,  and  can,  with  most  of  the  others,  be  still  obtained 
from  nurseries.  The  Willow  is  in  the  west  of  England 
known  as  the  Withy  Tree.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Girden- 
ing"  gives  the  Crdck  Willow  (Salix  fragilis)  as  the  Withy, 
but   in   the    West    the    term  is    applied    to  Willows  in 

general. W.  R.—Oae  of  the  many  forms  of  Crocosmia 

aurea,  which  is  somewhat  variable  in  size,  and  in  the 
mirking  of  the  flower  in  the  different  varieties.  The 
segments  of  the  flower  sent  are  narrower  than  usual,  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  wiihering  of  the  blooms 
during  transit.  There  are  many  hybrids  between  this 
plant  and  Tritonia  Pottsii  in  cultlvati'Ui,  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Xlontbretia  crocosmiseflora,  all  very 
free  flowering  and  effective. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS, 
SEPTEMBER. 

ESSAY  ON    WATER    GARDENING. 

A  First  Prue  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Tfiird  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourtfi  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  Essays  upon  "  Water 

Gardening." 
The  essay  musC  not  exceed  1,000  words  in  length, 
and  should  describe  the  beet  ways  of  water 
gardeoiog  and  the  most  beautiful  plants  to  use. 
Sjme  particulars  of  the  plants  should  be  given  as 
to  height,  colour  of  flowers,  season  of  flowering, 
&c.  The  essays  must  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  must  reach  the  Editor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  not  later  than  the  30ch  inst. 
Envelopes  must  be  marked  "Competition."  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of 
unsuccessful  competitors. 


LEGAL    POINTS. 

Voluntary  Settlement  (C  H.). — A  volun- 
tary settlement  is  void  if  the  settlor  becomes 
bankrupt  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
settlement,  or  within  ten  years  unless  the  parties 
claiming  under  the  settlement  can  prove  that  the 
settlor  was  at  the  time  of  making  the  settlement 
able  to  pay  all  his  debts  without  the  aid  of  the 
property  comprised  in  the  settlement. 

Working  Hours  for  Gardeners  [Bedford). 
The  working  hours  of  a  j  )bbing  gardener  depend 
upon  the  arrangement  between  him  and  his 
employer,  or,  in  default  of  any  arrangement, 
upon  the  custom  of  the  district.  Contracts  of 
this  sort  are  usually  determinable  at  very  short 
notice,  so  that  if  either  party  is  dissatisfied  he 
can  readily  terminate  the  engagement. 

Settled  Land  Acts  (S.  T.). — Trustees  with 
a  future  power  of  sale  are  trustees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Settled  Land  Acts  (aee  Settled  Land 
Act,  1S90,  sec.  16,  sub-sec.  II.).  A  sale  under 
the  Acts  must  be  made  by  the  tenant  for  life,  not 


by  the  trustees,  but  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
trustees,  and  the  tenant  for  life  must  comply 
with  the  other  formalities  mentioned  io  the  Acta. 
In  a  case  of  this  sort  you  should  consult  your 
solicitor.  The  terms  of  the  settlement  will 
require  consideration.  The  Acts  provide  that  (I) 
every  sale  shall  be  made  at  the  best  price  reason- 
ably obtainable ;  (2)  the  property  may  be  sold 
privately  or  by  auction  ;  (3)  the  tenant  for  life 
may  fix  reserve  biddings  and  buy  in  at  an 
auction  ;  (4)  restrictions  may  be  imposed  in  regard 
to  building  on  the  land  or  any  part  of  it ;  (5)  the 
minerals  may  be  reserved  ;  (6)  the  settled  land 
may  be  excnanged  for  other  land,  and  money 
may  be  paid  or  received  to  make  up  differences 
in  value  ;  (7)  the  tenant  for  life  must  act  as  if  he 
was  a  trustee  for  the  other  parties  interested. 

Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy 
(Distressed). — In  the  distribution  of  the  property 
of  a  bankrupt  or  of  a  deceased  person  who  has 
died  insolvent,  or  of  any  company  being  wound 
up  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  the  following 
debts  have  priority  :  All  wages  or  salary  of  any 
clerk  or  servant  in  respect  of  services  rendered  to 
the  bankrupt  or  compaoy  during  four  months 
before  the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  or  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  commencement  of  the  winding- 
up,  not  exceeding  £50.  All  wages  of  any 
labourer  or  workman  not  exceeding  £25,  whether 
payable  for  time  or  piece  work  iu  respect  of 
services  rendered  to  the  bankrupt  or  company 
during  two  months  before  the  date  of  the 
receiving  order  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winding-up.  The  debts  named 
are  to  rank  equally  between  themselves  and  be  paid 
in  full  unless  the  assets  are  insufficient  to  meet 
them,  in  which  case  they  are  to  abate  in  equal  pro- 
portions.    There  is  no  need  for  you  to  worry. 

Barbed  Wire  (Law). — The  Birbed  Wire  Act, 
1893,  provides  that  the  local  authority  may  by 
not  less  than  one  month  and  more  than  six 
months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  occupier  of  any 
land  adj  liuing  a  highway  upon  which  there  is  a 
fence  made  with  barbed  wire  (i.e.,  wire  with 
spikes  or  jigged  projections)  which  may  probably 
be  injurious  to  persons  or  animals  lawfully  using 
the  highway,  require  such  occupier  to  abate  the 
nuisauce  caused  by  such  fence.  In  default,  the 
local  authority  may  obtain  an  order  from  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  directing  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance.  If  such  order  is  not  complied 
with,  the  local  authority  may  abate  the  nuisance 
at  the  occupier's  expense.  You  must  judge  for 
yourself  whether  your  fence  will  probably  be 
injurious  to  persons  or  animals  using  the  highway. 


SOCIETIES. 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  6th  inst.,  over  fifty  members 
of  this  association,  for  the  third  succeasive  year,  took  a 
trip  by  brakes  to  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg.  Mon- 
mouth, by  invitation  from  Mr.  J.  Bdsham.  Leaving 
Cardiff  at  2  p.m.,  a  call  was  made  en  route  to  The  Gardens, 
Tredegar  Park  (the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Tredegar),  who  had  so  readily  sent  to  say  "Come  and 
welcome."  The  party  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Bone,  the  head 
jiirdener.  It  is  a  grand,  historical  place,  well  timbered. 
Notably  floe  were  the  Tulip  Tree,  Spanish  Chestnut,  the 
Silver-leaved  Elm,  and  the  Fern-leaved  Beech.  Con- 
sidering the  very  poor  fruit  crops  in  the  district  generally 
Mr.  Bone  has  been  fortunate.  Of  Pears  and  Figs  on  walls 
the  crops  were  heavy,  as  also  were  the  Apples,  both 
pyramids  and  standards. 

On  leaving  the  gardens  the  party  were  introduced  to 
Mr.  Perrott  (steward  to  his  lordship),  who  conducted  the 
party  to  the  celebrated  cellars  and  refreshed  them  with  the 
old  Tredegar  ale.  After  thanking  the  ofhoials  for  their 
courtesy  and  kindness,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bisham  (who 
had  previously  j  tlned  the  party  at  Tredegar  Park)  a  start 
was  made  for  Bdssaleg.  Upon  reaching  there  the  members 
were  entertained  to  tea.  Afterwards  a  general  survey  of 
the  nurseries  was  taken.  In  arrangement,  style,  and 
cleanliness  everything  was  up  to  date.  Btifore  leaving 
C-mneillnr  Dixon,  on  behalf  of  the  party,  thanked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.Bisham  aud  family  for  their  hospitality.  The  brakes 
started  for  Cardiff,  which  was  reached  at  10  p.m..  Before 
dispersing  Councillor  Dixun  most  heartily  thanked  the 
hon.  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  for  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  by  him  in  the  two  outings 
this  season. 
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NATIONAL  DAHXIA  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  oo  ihe  7th  and  8th  inat.  An  excellent 
show  resuUed  ;  competition  was  especially  keen  in  some 
of  the  aiijiiieui  classes.  Many  new  varieties  were  shown, 
and  a  large  number  gained  the  first-class  certificate. 

Nurserymen. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms  of  show 
Dihlias,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  flrat  with  some 
splendid  flowers ;  second,  Rlr.  Mortimer,  Farnham ;  third, 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  The  flrat  prize  for  twenty- 
lour  show  blooms,  distinci,  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Kiugton  Langley,  Chippenham  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff  ;  third,  Messrs.  Cray  and  Sjds,  Frome. 

For  eii^hteen  fancy  Dahlia  blooms  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  second.  There 
were  no  more  entries.  For  twelve  blooms  of  show  Dahlias 
Mr.  William  Treseder  was  first,  Messrs.  Cray  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  third.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  won  ihe  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  show  and 
fancy  intermixed. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms  each,  a  silver  challenge  cup,  value  10  guineas,  was 
given  with  the  first  prize.  Messrs.  James  Strt-dwick  and 
Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  were  the  wionera.  They  had  a 
lovely  lot  of  flowers.  This  is  the  third  time  Messrs. 
Stredwick  have  won  the  cup,  so  now  it  becomes  their 
property.  Second,  Measrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley; 
third,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge.  For  twelve 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  Mr.  H.  Shoesmiih,  Westfield, 
Wukiog,  WAS  first  with  fine  distinct  flowers ;  second,  Mr. 
George  Humphries,  Kington  Langley  ;  third,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame. 

For  forty-eight  blooms  of  Cactus  sorts,  Messrs.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge,  won  first  prize;  second,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury ;  third,  Mr.  G. 
Humphries.  For  twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  first  with  very  fine 
flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  Scale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks  ; 
third,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham.  There  were  six  other 
competitors.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were 
flrst  for  twelve  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  in  vases. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Pompon  Dahlias,  winning  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
varieties  in  bunches  of  ten;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley ;  third,  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  had  the  best  lot  of  twelve  varieties,  in 
bunches,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons  being  second,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  third. 

Single  D-ihlias  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  in  their  first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four  varieties 
in  bunches;  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  second.  Messrs.  J. 
Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  were  first  for  twelve  bunches  of 
singles ;  and  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  second.  There  were  no 
iiore  competitors  in  these  two  classes. 
Amateurs. 

The  silver  challenge  cup  and  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
show  Dahlias  were  won  by  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  The  Cedars, 
Downecd,  Bristol,  with  an  excellent  lot;  second,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  Wilts.  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews, 
42,  Almimd  Street,  Deioy,  had  the  best  twelve  show 
Dahlias,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruaboo,  being  second.  This  class  was 
keenly  contested.  For  twelve  fancy  iJahlias,  Mr.  J.  Newman, 
New  Cheltenham,  Bristol,  was  first,  and  Mr,  T.  Jones 
second.  For  six  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  Bryant, 
St.  Martin's  Terrace,  Salisbury,  was  flrst,  Mr.  E.  Turner, 
Sevenoaks,  being  second. 

The  Sliver  challenge  cup  and  first  prize  for  nine  bunches 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  won  by  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton,  Beds, 
with  some  good  blooms.  Mr.  Lockyer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Twentyman,  New  Barnet,  was  first  for  six  vases  of  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

The  gold  badge  presented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for 
twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Salisbury.  Mr.  E.  Turner,  Sevenoaks,  was 
second  in  this  class.  The  competition  in  this  class  was 
very  keen.  For  twelve  Cactus  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  H. 
McGraith,  Lindley,  Huddersfield,  was  first,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Matthews,  Derby,  second. 

For  twelve  bunches  »>f  Pompon  Dahlias,  Mr.  H.  Brown, 
Luton,  was  first.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  first  for  six  bunches. 
The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  singles  (ten  blooms  in 
each  buncb)  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Newman,  New  Cheltenham. 
Mr.  W.  Hu;j!hes,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  won  for 
vase  of  CacLus  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  P.  Tulloch,  Forest  Gate, 
Balcombe,  was  flrst  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  varieties. 
Open  Classes. 
In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Pagram,  Weybridge,  was  flrst 
for  vase  of  Pompon  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  Emberson,  Walthamstow, 
for  basket  uf  Cactus  Dahlias ;  and  Mr.  William  Treseder 
for  bouquet  of  Dahlias.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was 
first  for  SIX  blooms  of  one  show  Dahlia  with  Perfection  ; 
for  six  blooms  of  one  Cactus  variety  Messrs.  Stredwick 
won  with  William  Marshall ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
was  flrst  for  six  varieties  of  Pompon  Cactus  sorts. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  a  feature  of  the 
show,  and  some  beautiful  displays  were  made  by  the 
fdllowing  Arms:  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 

Kent;  Hoobies,  Limited,  Dereham;  J.  T.  West,  Tower 

Hill,  Brentwood;   T.  S.   Ware,  Limited,  Felth 'Ui ;  John 

Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,   S.E.  ;   John  E.  Knight, 

Tattenhall  Nurseries,  Wolverhampton ;  and  A.  LI.  Gwillim, 

New  Eltham,  Kent. 

New  Dahlias. 
A  first-class  certificate  was   awarded  to  each  of  the 

following:— POTn^Jon:   Midget,  rosy  fawn  (West);   Kitty 

Barrett,    light    yellow,    edged    light    crimson    (West); 

Matador,  dark  red  (Turner) ;   Thora,  white  with  blush 

centre  (Turner).     Cactus:   Lady  Fair,    rose  and  yellow 


(Keynes,  Williams);  Pink  Perfection,  rose  with  bluish 
tinge  (Mortimer) ;  Ed.  Drury,  rich  yellow  (Stredwick) ; 
Mrs.  F.  Grinsted,  crimson  •  magenta  (Grinsted)-;  Wm. 
Marshall,  orange-brown,  yellow  centre  (Stredwick);  Iris, 
lilac-pink  (Stredwick);  Nelson,  crimson  (West);  White 
Lady,  white  (Shoesmith);  H.  Shoesmith,  rich  crimson 
(Shoesmith);  The  Pilot,  apricot  with  reddish  tinge 
(Hobbies,  Limited). 

READING  FLOWER  SHOW, 
The  annual  summer  exhibition  was  held  on  the  30th  ult. 
in  the  Forbury  Gardens.  The  show  has  long  held  a  repu- 
tation for  its  displays  of  vegetables  especially,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  encouragement  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  who  provide  such  handsome  prizes.  Mr.  W.  Smith 
is  the  acting  secretary.  In  the  open  classes  plants  were 
but  tolerably  well  represented.  For  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  arranged  for  effect  there  were  only  three 
competitors.  Mr.  House,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Routh,  Esq., 
Reading,  was  first.  Fuchsias  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
show  ;  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  six  specimens,  distinct. 
Mr.  Bright,  gardener  to  J.  Friedlander,  Esq.,  White- 
knight's  Park,  Reading,  was  an  easy  winner  of  the  premier 
prize  with  plants  9  feet  high.  Tuberous  Begonias  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  House,  who  secured  the  premier  award 
with  fringed  varieties. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  bright  display.  Dahlias  were 
numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four  show  or  fancy, 
distinct,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  secured  the  leading 
award.  For  twelve  show  or  fancy,  distinct,  Messrs.  F. 
Taylor  and  Sons,  Kingham  Nurseries,  Chipping  Norton, 
secured  tiie  first  place.  For  twelve  bunches  of  single 
varieties,  Messrs.  Cheal  were  easy  flrst  prize  winners. 
Cactus  varieties  were  extremely  fine.  For  twelve  Varie- 
ties, three  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  an  easy  flrst.  For 
twelve  Pompon  varieties,  Mr.  Walker  was  first. 

Roses  were  well  represented,  considering  the  late  date 
and  the  recent  weather.  For  eighteen  distinct,  single 
trusses,  Mr.  John  Jefferies,  Cirencester,  won.  For  twelve 
distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Taylor  and  Sons  had  the  best  of  three 
sets.  Gladioli  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Walker  winning  for 
twelve  spikes. 

For  twelve  vases  of  any  kind  of  cut  flowers,  distinct,  Mr. 
Wasley,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor, 
Bisingstoke,  was  flrst.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  four 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  best  staged  by  Mr. 
Wasley.     Mr.  Wasley  had  the  best  four  Ferns. 

Vegetables  in  the  open  classes  were  handsome.  The 
leading  class  was  for  twelve  distinct  kinds,  for  which  ten 
guineas  were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  as  first 
prize.  Four  competed,  making  an  attractive  display. 
Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  MaUhanger 
Park,  Basingstoke,  was  an  easy  first ;  Mr.  Dymock,  gar- 
dener to  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Walling- 
ford,  was  placed  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  third.  If  these 
two  had  reversed  pusitiona  no  one  could  have  found 
fault  with  the  award,  the  exhibits  being  so  near  in  point 
of  merit. 

Fruit  was  especially  good  in  quality  in  the  open  classes. 
For  a  collection  of  six  distinct  dishes  Mr.  Wasley  was 
easily  first.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  Lady  Sutton,  Benham 
Park,  Newbury,  was  first.  Mr.  A.  Gait,  gardener  to  H. 
Keyser,  Esq  ,  Aldermaston,  had  the  best  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  For  one  dish  of  Peaches  there  were  some 
remarkahle  fruit  staged.  Mr.  Bjoker,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Monck,  Esq-.  Colery  Park,  won  with  Barrington,  extremely 
fine.  Seeing  the  Apples  staged  here  would  not  give  an 
idea  that  this  fruit  is  at  all  scarce  this  season.  For  three 
dishes,  dessert,  eight  entered,  Mr.  Page  winning  quite 
comfortably.  Fouiteen  competed  for  three  dishes  of 
culinary  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Kneller.  Mr.  Wasley  had 
the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  amongst  nine 
entries. 


LLANGOLLEN    FLORAL    FETE. 

Favoured  by  beautiful  weather,  a  record  entry  of 
exhibiturs  and  an  excellent  attendance,  the  seventh  annual 
exhibition  held  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Llan- 
gollen Horticultural  Society  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  a  beautifully-situated  enclosure 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vicarage,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  some  of  the  best-known  horticulturists  of  the  county 
competed.  The  display  in  the  open  classes  was  particu- 
larly good,  in  the  vegetable  department  the  principal 
prize-winners  including  Major  Tottenham,  Mrs.  Elwards 
(Tievur  Halt),  Police-Sergeant  Wyse,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
K.C.B.,K  C.V.O.,  Mr.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Mr.  Coster  Edwards, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Richirds,  «fec.  There  was  a  keen  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  group  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  Mr.  G.  H.  Robertson,  Plas  Newydd,  carrying  off 
premier  honours,  and  also  being  to  the  fore  in  a  large 
number  of  other  classes  for  single  plants  and  flowers,  in 
which  classes  the  other  prize-winners  included  Mr.  R.  F. 
Graessar  (Argued  Hall),  Mrs.  Edwards  (Trevor  Hall),  the 
Misses  Thomas  (Llantysilio  Hall),  Sir  Tneodore  Martin, 
Mrs.  Gray  (Ty'ndwfr),  &c.  The  competition  for  the  best 
kept  garden  was  exceptionally  keen,  the  judges  awarding 
no  less  than  nine  prizes  for  the  outside  floral  display,  Mr. 
Frank  Jones's  garden  at  Glan'rafon  Cottage,  which  was 
awarded  the  flrst  prize,  being  a  perfect  picture  of  beauty. 
Mijor  Tottenham  was  the  winner  in  the  champion  Potato 
class;  Mr.  John  Davies, Chapel  Street,  Llangollen, carrying 
off  the  prize  for  kidney  Potatoes.  Some  splendid  G.apes 
were  shown,  the  Misses  Thomas  (Llantysilio  Hall)  carrying 
off  premier  honours.  There  were  keen  competitions  in  all 
the  fruit  classes,  the  winners  including  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  Major  Tottenham,  Mr.  J.  C.  EJwards,  and  Misses 
Thomas.  The  exhibition  was  the  most  successful  held 
,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.    The  judges  were  Mr. 


Shaw,  Plas  Power,  Wrexham,  and  Mr.  W.  HigglDs.Rflg,  Cor- 
wen.  Mr.  J.  Mossop,  Aberadda,  made  an  excellent  secretary. 

SCOTTISH    FLOWER   SHOWS. 

Milnathort. —This  society  held  its  twentieth  annual 
show  on  the  2Qd  inst.,  when  there  was  an  excellent  show 
in  practically  all  the  departments.  Some  capital  exhibits 
were  shown  in  the  classes  for  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 
Amjug  the  winners  here  were  Messrs.  D.  and  W,  CroU, 
Dundee,  who  won  the  flrst  prize  for  twenty-four  Rose 
blooms,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  being 
second.  Mr.  M.  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  was  flrst  for  Carna- 
tions, and  Mr.  L.  Black,  Kioglassie,  flrst  for  herbaceous 
plants.  In  the  gardeners'  section,  Mr.  Pearson,  secretary 
of  the  society,  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  Dahlias.  The 
amateurs'  classes  were  very  good. 

East  Lothian.— The  annual  show  of  this  society,  which 
was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Haddington,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  sixty-seven  held  by  the 
society  since  its  inception.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  extremely  high,  and  the  number  of  entries  very  satis- 
factory. A  marked  improvement  was  observable  in  the 
classes  for  amateurs  and  cottagers,  and  the  competition  in 
both  these  sections  was  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
district.  The  classes  for  professional  gardeners  were  also 
extremely  good,  among  the  most  successful  In  this  section 
being  Mr.  W.  Galloway,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Gosford.  Among  the  other  prizewinners  in  this  section 
were  Mr.  Highgate,  Yester.  who  showed  very  well ;  Mr.W. 
Mair,  Beechhill ;  Mr.  J.  B  jrrowman,  Stevenson  ;  Mr.  A. 
Archibald,  New  Winton ;  and  Mr.  R.  Stewart,  Hadding- 
ton. The  Countess  of  Wemyss's  cup,  for  the  best-scented 
Rose  in  the  show,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Murray,  and  the 
prize  for  table  decorations  was  awarded  to  Miss  Park.  Mr. 
A.  Archibald,  New  Winton,  was  very  successful  in  the 
three  sections— professionals'  or  open,  amateurs',  and 
cottagers'. 

Sklkirk.— This  society  held  its  annual  show  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Selkirk,  on  the  2nd  inst.  There  were  alto- 
gether about  SOI"  entries,  this  being  slightly  above  those  of 
last  year.  Pot  plants  were  good  on  the  whole,  but  the 
cut  flowers  and  vegetables  were  the  strongest  sections. 
Sweet  Peas  were  among  the  best  exhibits  in  the  cut  flower 
classes.  Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  was  a  good 
display  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Foster,  Selkirk,  and  comprising  the  best  of  these 
popular  flowers.  The  most  successful  prizetaker  was  Mr. 
Witliam  Anderson,  Hangingshaw,  who  had  nineteen  flrst 
prizes  In  the  classes  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs.  Mr. 
W.  Stenhouse,  Wellwood  Park,  had  fourteen  firsts.  la 
the  cottagers'  classes  the  leading  prizewinner  was  Mr.  J. 
Henderson,  B  )whill,  who  had  fifteen  first  prizes. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen. —The  annual 
show  of  this  sociey  was  opened  in  the  Duthie  Park,. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  aith  ult.,  and  continued  on  the 
25th  and  26th.  It  was  one  of  the  best  shows  yet  held 
by  this  society,  and  compared  favourably  in  all  depart- 
ments but  one  with  the  previous  exhibitions.  The  number 
of  entries  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  last 
year,  and  they  numbered  in  all  about  1,801.  In  the  classes 
for  professional  gardeners  the  weakest  section  was  that 
for  plants  in  pots,  the  absence  of  some  former  competi- 
tors and  the  smaller  amount  of  attention  devoted  to 
specimen  plants  accounting  for  this.  Among  the  most 
successful  in  this  department  were  Mr.  James  Jenkins, 
who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  his  table,  Mr  A. 
Douglas,  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  Mr.  J.  M.  Simpson,  Mr.  J. 
Jamieson,  Mr.  A.  Petrie,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  and  Mr.  W. 
Vlackie.  The  cut  flowers  were  unusually  numerous  and  of 
nigh  quality,  and  the  prize  for  twenty  varieties  of  cut 
dowers  went  to  Mr.  W.  Mackie  with  a  good  exhibit. 
Among  the  other  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr.  A.  Grigor^ 
Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  Scurgie,  and  Mr.  A.  Delgarno^ 
the  last  of  whom  had  the  best  twenty-four  Roses.  The 
fruit  was  excellent,  and  leading  winners  here  were  Messrs. 
W.  Scorgie,  W.  Harper,  F.  Kinnaird,  G.  Taylor,  J.  Petrie,. 
A.  Douglas,  and  G.  M'Lennan.  Vegetables  were  a  large 
class,  and  exceedingly  fine.  The  first  prize  for  the  collec- 
tion was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Patterson,  Ruthrieston.  The 
section  for  nurserymen  and  florists  was  a  small  one,  but 
some  very  fine  exhibits  were  shown.  The  class  for  thirty- 
six  Roses  was  a  capital  one,  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile 
coming  first,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU  occupying  a  similai 
position  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Teas.  Mr.  W,  A. 
Dustan  was  awarded  flrst  and  second  prizes  for  Cactus- 
Dahlias,  and  the  winners  in  the  classes  for  bouquets  and 
wreaths  were  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Mrs.  J.  Troup.  The 
amateurs'  classes  were,  as  a  whole,  excellent,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  details  of  such  extensive  classes  and 
the  leading  winners.  Pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables were  all  good.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
classes  for  working  men,  who  showed  in  great  numbers- 
and  remarkably  well.  Their  display  of  window-boxes 
was  a  fine  one,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  eulogistic 
remark  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  who  opened  the  show  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Kilmarnock, 
siedals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,. 
Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and 
Son,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Dustan,  all  of  Aberdeen,  for  their 
meritorious  non-competitive  displays.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennet, 
the  secretary,  and  the  committee  deserve  praise  for  the 
excellence  nf  the  arrangements. 

Bridge  of  Earn,— This  society  held  its  forty-seventh 
show  on  the  2ud  inst.,  when  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  R. 
Richardson,  the  honorary  president,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  company.  The  show  was  a  very  good  one.  Oie 
of  the  most  successful  winners  was  Mr.  Br.-ugh,  Bridge  of 
Earn,  who  won  for  the  third  time  the  Moncreiffe  Cup, 
which  now  becomes  his  property.  Other  leading  winners 
were  Messrs.  Ellis,  Paterson,  Ferguson,  Marshall,  Divid- 
aon,  Dobbie,  Inglis,  and  Barlas,  Mrs.  Tait,  and  Dr.  Govan, 
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KILBIRNIE.— The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Guud  Templars'  Hill  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  in  Kilbirnie.  The  number  of  entries 
was  close  on  SOO,  against,  about  600  last  year,  while  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  correspoDdingly  high.  Among 
the  principal  winners  in  the  pr>t  plant  classes  were  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Dunlop,  R.  Irvine,  A.  Anderson,  James  Smith,  and 
R.  S.  Ritchie  ;  for  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Dunlop,  D  H  >u3ton, 
T.  Brodie,  J.  Houston,  jun.,  G.  Richmond,  and  J.  Ireland  ; 
and  for  vegetHbles  and  fruit.  Messrs.  F.  Watt,  A.  Watt, 
Dunlop,  J.  M'Gaan,  and  T.  Simpson.  The  exhibitor  who 
bad  most  points  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunlop,  who  thus  became 
the  winner  of  the  Falton  Memorial  Cup. 

Lauder —At  the  Lauder  H  irticuliural  Society's  show, 
held  on  the  2ud  inst.,  the  most  successful  prizetaker  was 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  who  also  carried  off  the  special  silver 
medal  for  the  best  collection  of  garden  produce,  flowers 
excluded.     Mr.  Watson  was  successful  in  all  the  sections. 

MAKKINCH.—The  annual  show  was  a  highly  successful 
one,  there  being  about  1,400  entries.  The  leading 
prizes  were  awarded  as  fallows:  Jubilee  Cup  and  gold 
medal,  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetablfs.  Mr.  G. 
M'Combie,  Rothes.  Mitchell  Bowl,  for  a  collection  of  pot 
plants,  Mr.  J.  Spittail,  Wooriside.  BalMrnie  ChalleDge 
Trophy,  for -cut  flowers,  Mr.  R.  Syme.  In  the  open  sec- 
tion, the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  Rose  blooms  went  to 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee  ;  and  that  for  the 
best  thiity-six  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  to 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Hawick.— Last  year  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by 
which  ttie  two  horticultural  societies  operating  in  Hawick 
and  district  were  amalgamated,  and  the  first  show  under  the 
management  of  the  new  body  was  opened  in  the  Exchange 
Halls,  Hawick,  on  the  26th  ult.  The  «how  was  the  finest 
held  in  the  district  for  many  years,  practically  all  the 
departments  having  a  satisfactory  entry,  while  in  several 
classes  the  competition  was  exceedinely  keen.  The  pot 
plants  were  very  creditable,  and  the  prizes  in  the  amateurs' 
classes  were  mainly  secured  by  Mr.  A  Scott,  Mr."  J.  Scott, 
Mr.  A.  Wallace,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rutherford,  Mr.  J.  Hobkirb, 
Mr.  J.  Ruttiven,  Mr,  J.  Bowers,  Mr.  H.  Haddon,  and  Mr. 
R.  Walker.  The  cut  flowers  were  excellent,  and  the  Sweet 
Peas  formed  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  department. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns,  won  the  first  in  the  classes 
for  six  and  for  four  vases  of  these  popular  flowers.  Hardy 
perenuials  were  good,  Mr.  A.  Hume  being  first  in  the  class 
for  six  bunches,  and  Mr.  G.  Oliver  received  a  medal  for 
his  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  from  the  open.  Mr.  W.  Buckhara 
won  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit. 
and  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  his  collection  of 
vegetables  in  the  open  classes.  In  the  amateurs'  classes 
Mr.  J.  Glendinning  won  the  special  for  eight  varieties  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  had  on  view  a  very  fine  seliection  of  his  speciali- 
ties, such  as  Phloxes  and  other  florists'  and  hardy  flowers, 
with  pot  plants. 

Dundee.  —  The  annual  show  of  this  society,  which 
was  opened  on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
more,  was  universally  pronounced  by  those  present 
to  be  the  finest  the  society  has  yet  held.  The  exhibits 
numbered  upwards  of  2.000.  Among  the  non -competitive 
exhibits  from  the  trade  were  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'sof 
R  tthesay  fine  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  Violas,  and  Pansies  ;  Mr. 
John  Forbes's,  Hawick,  florists'  and  other  flowers ;  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair  had  a  large  exhibit  of  magnificent 
floral  designs,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  showed 
such  specialities  as  fruit,  Begonias,  bouquets,  and  other 
produce ;  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  exhibited  wreaths, 
bouquets,  <fec.  ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU  showed  splendid 
Roses;  Mr.  W.  Farquharson,  Perth,  herbaceous  plants; 
Mr.  W.  High,  Carnoustie,  Carnations  ;  Messrs.  Harley  and 
and  Sons  a  number  of  beautiful  floral  designs  ;  and  Messrs. 
James  Simpson  and  Sons  Roses.  As  usual,  much  interest 
centred  in  the  Corporation  prizes  for  tables  of  garden  pro- 
duce, and  the  first  in  the  open  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Kinnear,  Fernbrae,  in  a  very  keen  competition.  The 
amateurs'  class  for  a  similar,  but  smaller,  table  only  brought 
out  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  Ceres,  who  had  a  capital 
exhibit.  With  plants  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  James 
Beats  was  first.  The  principal  winners  in  other  classes 
were  Mr.  D.  Saunders,  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  G.  Scott.  In  the  open  competition  for 
bouquets  and  other  arrangements  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  carried  off  the  greater  number  of  the  first 
prizes.  lu  the  nurserymen's  and  florists'  classes  for  cut 
flowers  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  were  flrst  for  both  Rose 
classes,  Mr.  D.  MOmish,  Crieff,  first  for  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  Mr.  W.  Farquharson,  Perth,  for  hardy  flowers,  In 
the  fruit  classes  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Balruddery,  was  first  in 
the  class  for  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  cut  flowers 
and  foliage  with  his  fruit,  Mr.  Beats  winning  for  decora- 
tions. The  prizes  for  Grapes  were  well  divided  among  a 
number  of  exhibitors.  The  vegetable  classes,  of  high 
quality,  were  mainly  won  by  Mr,  E.  Joss,  who  was  first  for 
his  collection  of  vegetables.  Amateurs  showed  well  almost 
all  through.  The  financial  results  of  the  three  days'  show 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  drawings  the  first  two  days  were  rather 
disappointing,  as  they  were  about  £23  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  days  of  last  year,  but  the  third  one  proved 
much  more  satisfactory,  so  that,  despite  the  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  the  amount  for  the  three  days  was 
£630  6=5.,  as  compared  with  £600  173.  3d.  in  1904.  Upwards 
of  20,000  people  entered  the  enclosure  on  the  Saturday,, 
when  there  were  other  attractions  provided  in  addition  to 
the  show  itself. 

Eaglespikld.— This  show  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  even  out-of-the-way  places  by  means  of  energetic 
management,  as  although  its  headquarters  are  only  in  a 
small  country  place,  the  society  attracts  to  its  shows 
exhibits  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  facilities  being 
given  by  the  rajlw^y  companies,  the  public  are  attracted 


iby  the  varied  provision  made  for  them.  The  horticultural 
department  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  by  far  the  best  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  Pot  plants  at  the  show  on  the 
2nd  inst.  were  excellent,  particularly  in  the  cottagers' 
section,  where  the  specimens  were  superior  to  those 
exhibited  in  the  gardeners'  classes.  Cut  flowers,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  florists'  flowers,  were  of  the  highest 
qualitv.  Vegetables  were  fine,  especiallv  Potatoes,  and 
fruit  was  capital.  In  the  flpen  section  Mr.  W  Anderson, 
Mossknowe,  led  in  two  Fuchsia  classes,  and  Mr.  W. 
Webster,  Springkell,  was  flrst  in  the  other  pot  plant 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  young  Fuchsias, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell.  The  winners  in  the 
cut  flower  section  were  too  numerous  to  detail,  a  similar 
remark  applying  to  the  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  but  Mr.  J. 
Burton,  Penrith,  had  the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 
Mr.  Burton  also  took  a  similar  prize  for  the  collection  of 
vegetables  in  the  cottagers'  classes.  The  whole  show, 
which  had  nearly  2,500  entries,  was  admirably  managed 
by  the  committee  and  their  able  secretary,  Mr.  Allan 
Boyle. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland.— The  annual  show 
of  I  his  society,  held  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls,  Glasgow, 
on  the6t,h  and  7th  inst.,  was  one  in  every  way  equil  to 
almost  any  of  its  predecessors,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  fruit 
department,  where  there  was  some  shortage,  caused  by 
The  nature  of  the  past  season.  The  total  entries  of  the 
show  were  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  and  numbered 
in  all  1,189.  Pot  plants  were  very  good,  vegetables 
excellent,  and  the  cut  flowers,  always  the  strongest 
feature  of  the  Glasgow  show,  were  quite  equal  to  former 
years,  and  were  very  fine  indeed.  The  show  was  opened 
by  Mr.  A.  Cameron-Corhett,  M.P.,  who  made  a  graceful 
speech.  In  the  open  classes  pot  plants  have  little  recog- 
nition, but  the  flr«t  prize  for  a  specimen  Palm  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Scott,  St.  Germain's,  Bearsden,  Mr.  J. 
Humphrey,  Belmont,  Springburn,  being  first  for  twelve 
plants  for  table  decoration.  The  cut  flower  classes  in  this 
department  were  excellent,  and  among  the  leading 
winners  were :  Pentstomons,  Mr.  W.  Gemmell ;  Dahlias, 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  and  Mr.  A.  Brown;  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  A. 
Hoegan  ;  Carnations,  Mr.  C  Trail!  ;  Violas,  Mr.  J.  John- 
stone ;  Gladioli.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Campbell  and  Son  ;  Roses, 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons;  Pansies,  Mr.  Charles 
Kay.  Messrs.  Malcolm  Campbell,  Limited,  were  ihe 
principal  winners  for  florists'  work,  hut  flrat  prizes  were 
also  won  by  Mr.  J.  Michie,  Mr.  A.  M'Phee.  Messrs.  M.  Gray 
and  Co.,  Mr  R.  Miller,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Campbell  and 
Son.  Mr.  J.  Michie  waa  flrst  for  twenty-four  Tomatoes. 
In  the  classes  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only  there 
was  strong  competition,  but  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
more  than  a  few  in  the  leading  classes.  Mr.  J.  Miller  led 
for  Orchids ;  Mr.  R.  Miller  had  the  beat  six  plants  for 
table  decoration  ;  Mr.  W.  Jenkins  had  the  best  six  pots  of 
Chrysanthemums ;  and  Mr.  J.  Michie  had  the  best  six 
Crotons.  In  the  cut  flower  department  Mr.  R.  Lawrie, 
Roselea,  was  first  for  Gladioli ;  Mr.  R.  Sutherland  first  in 
three  Dahlia  classes ;  Mr.  J.  Stewart  being  flrst  in  that 
for  Pompons.  Mr.  A.  Forrest  w»s  first  for  Sweet  Peas, 
and  the  following  led  in  the  respective  classes :  Show 
Pansies,  Mr.  C.  Kay ;  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  R.  Paul  ; 
Pdnsies,  Mr  J.  Johnstone  ;  R  ises,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Newton 
Mearns.  Mr.  T.  Robertson  led  with  herbaceous  flowers. 
In  the  fruit  classes  Mr.  R  Greenlaw  had  the  beat  twelve 
dishes,  and  Mr.  R  Miller  and  Mr.  James  Brown  were 
awarded  the  first  prizes  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  and  six 
dishes  of  hardy  fruit,  other  winners  being  Messrs.  Hugh 
Thomas,  J.  Fiunie,  R  G'en,  J.  Ferrier,  and  J.  Fletcher. 
In  the  vegetable  classes  Mr.  R.  Glen,  Larbert  House,  was 
first  for  the  collection,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  the 
other  winners  being  named.  Amateurs  showed  exceed- 
ingly well,  many  of  the  prizes  in  this  section  falling  to 
those  who  had  successfully  competed  in  the  open  and 
gardeners'  classes.  Non-competitive  exhibits  were  very 
fine  at  this  show,  and  included  those  of  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  who  showed  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pansies  and  Violas, 
and  herbaceous  and  other  plants  in  their  usual  effective 
way.  In  the  same  hall  were  Rosea  and  hardy  flowers  from 
Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  and  of  splendid 
quality.  Messrs.  Malcolm  C-impbell,  Limited,  sent  a 
splendid  collection  of  Orchids  and  other  flowers  and 
decorative  plants.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons  showed 
Begonias  of  high  quality,  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Another  excellent  exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Austin  and  M'Aslan,  while  Carnations  and  Dahlias  were 
well  displayed  by  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  and 
Cooper  and  Co.  showed  British  bottled  fruit.  Mr.  Hugh 
M.  Mackie,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  made  the  usual 
excellent  arrangements. 

Bannookbdrn  Horticultural  SociETr.— This  society 
held  their  annual  show  in  the  Town  Hull  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  show  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel  Maitland  of 
Sauchieburn,  Stirling,  special  mention  being  made  of  this 
the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  society.  The  exhibits  reached 
a  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  judges  having  difliculty 
in  making  awards  in  several  classes.  A  model  flower 
garden  with  miniature  fountain,  &c.,a  collection  of  thirty 
varieties  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  also  three  dozen 
Onions,  averaging  in  weight  IJIb.  to  21b.  each,  were  on 
exhibition  from  Sauchieburn  Gardens  (gardener,  Mr. 
Thomas  Buchan). 


SOUTHPORT    FLOWER   SHOW. 

Although  not  numerous  the  exhibits  at  this  show  on  the 
24th  and  25th  ult.  were  creditable  throughout.  Among 
ihe  most  important  in  the  competitive  section  was  the 
collection  of  Carnations  set  up  by  Mr.  C.  Young,  West 
Derby,  which  included  over  100  varieties.  Many  of  the 
leading  kinds  were  well  represented.  This  exhibit  secured 
the  silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nicholl.  Mr.  J. 
JLambert  gained  a  silver  medal  as  second  prize.    In  the 


three  classes  for  Dahlias  the  leading  awards  went  to  Mr. 
H.  Binks,  Lathom,  for  Cactus  and  show,  and  to  Mr.  G. 
Packhurst  fur  Pompon  varieties.  The  best  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  were  from  Mr.  R.  Wright,  Formby.  Of  twelve 
Carnations  Mr.  J.  Lambert  had  the  best.  Fur  Sweet  Peas 
Mr.  J.  McFell,  Preston,  was  first  in  two  classes.  The  best 
bouquets  came  from  Mr.  J.  Mosley,  Bolton  (bridal),  and 
Mr.  J.  Donohue,  Birkdale  (shower).  Mr.  J.  Lambert  had 
the  most  oleasing  table  decoration. 

Mr.  J.  Hathaway  secured  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  taste- 
fully arranged  group.  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Kendrew 
received  a  silver  medal  for  horticultural  appliances, 
garden  seats,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Tomkins  had  a  similar  award 
for  well-grown  Ferns,  Asparagus,  &c.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Barker  for  table  decorations,  Mr.  T. 
Lunham  for  Honey,  and  Mr.  C.  Young  for  Rose  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur.  Mr.  W.  Tomkins  proved  an  efficient 
secretary. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
On  the  26th  ult.  the  members  of  this  association,  on  the 
invitation  of  Messrs.  House  and  Son,  paid  a  visit  to  Coombe 
Nurseries,  We3tbury-on-Trym,and  spent  a  profitable  after- 
noon among  the  very  large  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  which  Messrs.  House  make  a  speciality  of. 
Messrs.  House  met  the  visitors  at  the  entrance  and 
escorted  them  through  the  grounds,  leaving  nothing 
unseen.  The  collection  of  2O,00J  Phlox  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  presented  a  magnificent  sight,  while  their 
collection  of  Moon  Diisies  was  exceptionally  good, 
especially  Li  Hung  Chang,  a  really  beautiful  specimen  of 
these  favourites.  Delphiniums  also  were  very  fine,  and 
some  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  England  are  to  be  found  in 
Messrs.  House's  collection.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
much  time  and  care  are  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
every  herbaceous  plant  which  is  worth  growing,  and 
Messrs.  House  and  Son  fully  merit  the  name  they  have 
earned  as  most  successful  growers.  The  visitors  were 
much  charmed  with  all  they  had  seen,  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  House,  as  also  to  Mrs.  J, 
House. 


SPARKHILL    AND     DISTRICT    AMATEUR 
HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

Members  Annual  Outing. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  above  society  journeyed  to 
Codsall  on  Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
sixth  annual  outing,  when,  at  the  kind  invitation  of 
Messrs.  Bakers,  they  were  conducted  over  the  extensive 
nurseries  of  that  firm,  whose  recent  successes  at  the 
principal  horticultural  shows  have  brought  their  name  so 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  nurseries,  which 
comprise  some  105  acres,  were  full  of  interest  to  the 
visitors,  and  excited  universal  admiration.  Among  the 
must  notable  features  were  the  magnificent  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Alpine  garden,  the  Dahlia  ground 
(comprising  8  acres),  the  R  )sery  (12  acres),  and  a  grand 
array  of  Sweet  Peas  in  some  100  varieties.  The  members 
nf  the  society  were  subsequently  entertained  to  tea  by 
Messrs.  Bakers.  The  return  journey  was  broken  at 
Wolverhampton  to  aft'ord  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  retail  branch  of  the  business.  The  weather, 
which  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  contributed  greatly  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  outings  of  the  society. 


CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Chelmsford  and 
District  Gardeners*  Association  made  an  excursion  to 
Halstead.  By  kind  invitation  of  George  Courtauld,  Esq., 
the  magnificent  grounds  of  Cut  Hedge  were  inspected, 
Mr.  Tullet  (head  gardener)  conducting  the  party.  From 
thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Halstead  Temperance 
Hotel,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  by  Miss 
Philbrick,  The  Cedars,  Halstead.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  rambling  round  the  pretty  gardens  of  The 
Cedars.  The  party  returned  to  Chelmsford  by  brakes  and 
cycles  after  having  spent  an  enjoyable  day. 


MANCHESTER  DAHLIA  SHOW. 
This  exhibition  was  held  on  the  Sth  and  9th  inst.  in  most 
inclement  weather  in  the  large  annexe  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  Not  only  was  the 
weather  detrimental,  but  unfortunately  the  dates  clashing 
with  the  National  Show  precluded  the  attendance  of  the 
southern  growers. 

Open  Classes. 

For  thirty-six  show  and  fancy,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  had  the  premier  lot ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Shawcross,  Stretford,  was  second.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  distinct  the  awards  were  the  same  as  in 
the  former  class.  For  twenty-four  Cactus,  distinct,  Mr. 
Caleb  Eien,  Sale,  had  the  leading  lot ;  Mr.  W.  Troughton, 
Preston,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shawcross  took  the  remaining 
awards.  For  the  best  display  of  cut  Dahlias,  Mr.  J, 
Robson,  Altrinoham,  won  the  society's  silver  medal  with 
a  well-arranged  stand. 

Amateur  Classes. 

For  twelve  show  and  fancy  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  V, 
Cooper  won  with  a  good  lot,  Messrs.  D.  Johnson  and  W. 
Grimwald  being  second  and  third.  For  six  blooms  the 
prize  takers  were  Messrs.  D.  Johnson,  J.  Hardin,  and 
Thomas  Barlow.  For  twelve  Cactus,  distinct,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  prize  takers  :  Messrs.  J.  Thompson,  E.  Potts, 
and  Thomas  Shawcross,  For  a  basket  of  cut  Dahlias 
Miss  A,  Stanley  had  the  leading  award,  Mr.  Z.  A.  Ward 
second. 
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NON-COMPETITIVB. 

Undoubtedly  the  must  intereatlDp  portion  of  the  show 
came  under  this  heading.  MesBrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son 
arranged  an  imposing  and  beautiful  stand  of  Dahlias  and 
herbaceous  plants.  This  display  worthily  secured  the 
society's  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Henry  Brownhill,  Sale,  had  a  group  of  Coniferee, 
Ivies,  Heathn,  a  good  strain  of  Gloxinias,  and  Dahlias,  one 
of  which— Cloth  nf  Silver— secured  a  first-class  certificate. 
Silver  medal.  Mr.  H.  D.  Goolden.Mobberly,  also  received 
a  silver  medal  for  an  extensive  collection  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers.  Mr.  W.  D  tJpjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  Worsley,  had  some  well-flowered  plants  of 
Odontoglossumerande.  Messrs.  FrankDicksand  Co..  Man- 
chester, showed  Gladiolus  in  good  variety.  Mr.  J.  Derby- 
shire, Altrincham,  sent  Sweet  Peas,  these  being  good  for 
the  iate  season.  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce  showed  Heliotrope 
General  Roberts,  carrying  floe  trusses  of  blooms,  Strepto- 
carpus,  &c.  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  sent  a  good 
collection  of  cut  Violas.  Messrs.  Dlekson,  Brown,  and 
Tait,  Manchester,  showed  Roses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Begonias,  &c.  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  Enuts- 
ford,  sent  R 'ses.  Dahlias,  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  displayed  a 
table  of  Dahlias  and  greenery,  Gladioli,  Pentatemons,  Ac. 
Mr.  P.  Weathers,  as  usual,  ably  superintended  the  details. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIKTY. 
There  was  a  small  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst., 
and  a  poor  attendance.    Fruit  was  good,  and  many  new 
Dahlias  were  shown. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :     Mr.    J.    Gurney  Fowler   (chairman),  Messrs. 

James  O'Brien,  N<»rman  C.  Cookson,  de  B.  Crawshay,  James 

Douglas,  W.  H.  Yrmng,  "Walter  Cobb,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  H. 

White,  H.  Ballantine.  J   W.  Oiell,  T.  W.  Bond,  A.  Hislop, 

F,  W.  Ash'on,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Boxall,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H. 
Little,  and  Francis  Wellesley. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
handsome  Lrolto-C'ittleyas  and  hybrid  Cattlevas.  The 
original  plant  of  Cattleya  hardyana  (Warscewiczii  x  dowi- 
ana  aurea),  flowered  by  the  late  George  Hardy,  Esq  ,  and 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  18S5,  was  included. 
Silver  Binksian  medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  exhibited  a  small  group  of  very 
interesting  Orchids,  among  them  being  Calanthe  japonica 
alba,  Stanhoprca  connata,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldii, 
and  Catasetum  Bungerothil. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  several  pretty  Orchids,  e.g.,  Cyprlpediura  Charles- 
worthi  X  lawrenceanum,  Cattleya  dowiaua,  C.  Grossi  and 

G.  mollis  (gaskelliana  x  superba),  Miltonia  moreliana,  and 
PhHltenopsis  violacea  Low's  variety.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Orchids  that  contained  such  good  plants  as 
Cattleya  bicolor,  C.  gaskelliana.  C.  intricata  (schofieldiana 
X  Harrisoniae),  C.  Harrisonise,  C.  Tankervillefo  (bicolor  X 
Rex),  C.  dowiana  aurea,  and  other  fine  Cattleyas,  as  well 
as  Zygopetalum  crinltum  and  Odontoglosaums.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Sev»-ral  hybrid  Cypripediums  were  shown  by  G.  LI. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Lackham  Gardens,  Lacock,  Wilts  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Bannerman).  Vote  of  thanks.  Several  other 
Orchids  were  shown  by  various  exhibitors,  but  only  thoie 
described  below  obtained  recognition.  The  famed  Cypri- 
pedium  fairieanum  was  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
New  Orchids. 

Cattleya  kienastiana  Oaincood  variety  (aurea  X  ludde- 
manniana). — A  large  handsome  fiower  with  rich  lilac  rose 
sepals  and  petals,  and  large  fringed  purple  lip,  marked 
with  golden  yellow  on  either  side  of  the  throat  entrance. 
The  throat  is  lined  with  yellow  UDon  a  crimson-purple 
ground.  From  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chapman).     First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya  Iris  magnifica  (C.  bicolor  x  C.  aurea).— A  large 
handsome  form  with  sepals  and  petals  of  old  gold  colouring, 
and  lip  of  crimson-purple.  From  Major  Holford,  CLE.., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 
Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  viUoso-rothsohildiamim. —This,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  and 
C.  rothschildianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a  bright  yellow 
ground  heavily  lined  with  dark  brown,  the  petals  and  lip 
are  less  brilliant  in  colouring.  Shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  lri£  inversa  (dowiana  var.  aurea  x  bicolor),  a 
striking  and  effectively  coloured  flower.  The  petals  are 
greenish  brown,  faintly  suffused  with  mse,  and  the  tip  is 
deep  purple.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 
Award  of  merit. 

Stanhopcea  connata. — The  sepals  are  light  apricot 
coloured  ;  the  petals  are  a  deeper  colour,  and  blotched 
with  crimson.  The  curious  pouch-like  fleshy  lip  is  deep 
yellow  outside  and  crimson  within.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.    Award  of  merit. 

Cycnorhett  p»ruvianuin.  —The  curious  recurved  sepals 
and  petals  are  dotted  with  dull  crimson  on  a  pale  green 
ground  colour.  The  small,  deeply-cut  lip  is  white,  and 
the  long,  curving  column  is  very  distinct.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.     Award  of  merit. 

A  cultural  commendation  to  Epidendrum  lauchianum, 
and  botanical  certifi«ates  to  Calanthe  japonica  alba  and 
Brassavola  cucullata  (all  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.), 
were  awarded, 

FLORAL  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  J.  Green,  W.  Howe,  C  R.  Fielder,  C.  Dixon,  C. 
Jeffries,  C.  B.  Pearion,  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  E  H.  Jenkins. 

The  Begonias  from  Messrs.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria 
Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  were  representative  of  a 


splendid  strain  of  these  flowers.  The  chief  colours  were 
salmon,  deep  crimson,  orange  of  pale  and  deep  shades, 
salmon-pcarlet,  white,  rich  yellow,  and  rose.  They  filled 
an  entire  table.  Some  few  double  kinds  were  staged,  and 
these  also  were  of  much  merit.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Dahlias  was  that  from  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Suesex.  Of  the  Cactus  kinds  we 
noted  Pearl,  rose,  with  light  centre  ;  Floradora.  maroon  ; 
J.  B.  Riding,  bronze  and  yellow  ;  Cockatoo,  white  florets, 
the  bases  coloured  canary  yellow,  a  very  charming  flower, 
and  others.  Sinele-flowered  kinds  were  excellent  and 
distinct.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

The  exhibit  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers  from  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  constituted  quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Everything  was  displayed  in  large  masses.  Of  the  holder 
things  we  noted  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei,  Rudbeckia 
laevigata,  Helenium  grandicephalum  striatum,  fl.  autum- 
nale  superhum,  and  Miss  Willmott's  variety  of  Helianthus 
rigidus.  Of  the  dwarfer  things  we  noted  Aster  Amellus  in 
variety,  Montbretias,  Gladifdi,  &c.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  group  of  hardy  things  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  included  eood  specimens  of  Arte- 
misia lactiflora,  a  small  white-flowered  plant  suited  to 
woofiland  gardening;  Lilium  leucanthum  from  Central 
China ;  Aconitum  Wilsoni,  a  fine  bit  of  blue  ;  a  variety  of 
Hibiscus;  and  a  good  blue-flowered  Ceanothus,  C.  Phare. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Clematises  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  L.  R  Russell, 
Richmond,  and  in  considerable  variety,  the  plants  in  small 
pots  well  flowered.  Mrs.  George  Jackman  (white),  Ville 
de  Lyon  (r-sy  carmine,  very  fine)  Lanuginosa  nivea,  and 
Beauty  of  Worcester  (deep  blue),  were  all  good.  Jackmani 
superba  is  a  very  dark  variety  of  great  merit.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Five  splendid  examples  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  came 
from  Mr,  G.  Gnmbrell,  gardener  to  J.  Westmacott,  Esq., 
Ware.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Alpines  in  pots  and  pans,  with  Pompon  Dahlias  and  a 
few  hardy  cut  flowers  in  variety  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood. 

A  capital  exhibit  of  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Tower  Hill,  Brentwood.  Cactus  and  Pompon  kinds  chiefly 
were  staged.  The  Pompons,  too,  were  a  very  pretty  lot, 
and  the  whole  arranged  with  taste  and  judgment  con- 
stituted a  highly  attractive  exhibit.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Phloxes  from  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton, 
Birmingham,  were  in  every  way  excellent.  The  masses 
were  effective,  bright,  and  fresh-looking,  and  we  think  we 
have  not  seen  them  better  at  this  season.  All  the  best 
known  varieties  of  commerce  were  noted.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small 
collection  of  stove  plants,  as  Crotons,  Aralias,  Alocaslas, 
Caladiums,  Peperonia  metallica,  and  such-like  things,  all 
in  compact  useful  examples. 

Pompon  and  single  Dahlias  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  Page,  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  EC,  the  flowers 
arranged  in  erect  form  in  the  vases,  and  not  in  the  set 
wire  frame  as  usually  seen.  Draped  with  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  the  arrangement,  too,  was  good.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Cactus  Dahlias  and  Pentstemons  were  in  good  form 
from  Messrs.  H.  Oannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

The  hardy  plants  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore 
HUl,  were  a  very  fine  lot,  eg..  Phloxes,  Montbretias, 
Heleniums,  Kniphofias,  Pentstemons,  Lobelia  Queen 
Victoria,  Astrantia,  Helenium  cnprsea,  and  Campanula 
Fergusont  An  excellent  plant,  too,  is  Rudbeckia  fulgida 
variabilis.  Lilies  were  finely  shown.  Water  Lilies  were 
good.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Streptocarpi  of  an  excellent  strain,  in  which  blue,  white, 
and  rose-coloured  flowers  were  conspicuous,  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Begonia  Bronze  Beauty,  a  dwarf  kind  for  bedding,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Townlow,  Malvern  Link. 

New  Plants. 

Chrysanthemum  George  Boivness. — A  sport  from  Marie 
Masse,  the  fiowers  coloured  a  bronzy  shade,  with  gold 
reverse. 

Chrysanthemum  Wells'  Masse. — Also  of  the  Masse  type, 
with  creamv  white  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  Harrie—A  very  distinct  type,  not  more 
than  20  inches  high,  wonderfully  free  in  flowering,  and 
coloured  a  bronzy  gold.  Each  of  these  received  the  award 
of  merit,  and  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

Dahlia  Starlight  (Cactus).— A  very  ^egant  form,  with 
narrow  florets.    Colour,  vermilton-scarlet. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmith  (Cactus).— Nearly  pure  white, 
the  petals  somewhat  straight,  but  good  in  form  generally 

Dahlia  H  Shoesmith  (Cactus).— A  rich  crimson-scarlet, 
with  beautifully  incurved  florets.  These  three  were  from 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  and  each  received  an  award 
of  merit. 

Dahlia  The  Pilot  (Cactus).— A  highly  meritorius  flower, 
coloured  bronzy  orange  with  yellow  centre,  the  long  in- 
curving florets  and  the  beautiful  colour  combining  tomake  a 
flower  of  sterling  quality.  From  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited, 
Dereham,  Norfolk.    Award  •i  merit. 

Dahlia  Tom  Tit  (Pompon  Cactus).— A  small  type  of 
flower  coloured  r<>sy  mauve.  The  full  size  flower  is  but 
3  Inches  across.  From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards.     Award  of  merit. 

Dahlia  Macmillan  (Cactus).— Rosy  mauve,  with  white 
centre. 

Dahlia  Peach  (Cactus). — Warm  terra-cotta  shade.  A 
most  exquisite  colour  in  Dahlias. 

Dahlia,  Primrose  (Cactus).— A  lovely  pale  primrose,  the 
large  handsome  flowers  of  good  appearance.  These  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards,  and  each 
received  the  award  of  merit. 


Dahlia  Mrs.  F.  H  Cook  (Cactus).- A  flower  of  large  size 
coloured  flerv  orange.  Fr.  m  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley.     Awnrrl  of  merit. 

Dnhlitf.  Daisy  (Cactus).— Fawn  and  rosy  lilac.  A  very 
attraotiv  flower. 

Dahlia  Thora  (Pompon).  —  Creamy  blnsh  tinged  with 
rose,  and  ideal  in  form.  From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 
Award  of  meri*. 

Sfidum  s*'eetabile  atropurpureum.  —A  robust-growing, 
dark-flowered  form  of  this  well-known  autumn-flowering 
plant, 

DierviUa  Saturne.  —A  profuse  flowering  kind,  with 
tubular  flowers  coloured  reddish  crimson. 

Sagittnria  macrophylla. — A  very  handsome  species,  with 
pure  white  flowers  at  intervals  on  stems  3  feet  high.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  handsome,  and  in  autumn  is  highly 
coloured.  These  three  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perrv,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  each  received  an  award  or 
merit. 

*,*  The  report  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  is 
unavoidably  held  over. 


Obituary.— D,  P.  Laird.— We  reeret  to 

announce  that  information  has  b^en  receivpd 
of  the  accidental  drowning  in  L"ch  Awe  of  Mr. 
David  Prinel**  Laird,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  R  B  Liird  and  Sons,  nurserynif^n  and  florists, 
EHinburgh.  A  week  ago  Mr.  Laird  went  to 
O^an  and  district  on  bunineea.  On  Saturday  his 
relativPB  in  E-linburgh  reepived  from  him  a  letter 
Hearing  the  postmark  of  Loch  Awe.  stating  that 
Mr.  Laird  would  soon  be  home,  in  all  probability 
before  the  letter  arrived  at  its  deptination.  Mr. 
Laird  did  not  arrive,  and  late  on  Saturday  night 
the  relatives  were  informed  bv  the  police  that 
the  body  of  Mr.  Laird  had  been  found  in  the 
loch.  No  particulars  of  the  accident  are  known 
to  the  relatives.  Mr.  Laird,  who  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  wa<i  well  known  in  business  circles, 
having  bepn  the  head  of  his  nrra  since  bin  father's 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  Scottish  horticultural  world,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  ArboricuUural  Society, 
although  of  late  his  time  and  attention  were  more 
largely  taken  up  bv  his  business.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Laird's 
buBiness  brought  him  into  close  touch  with 
Scottish  and  English  growers  and  arboricul- 
turists, and  his  genial  disposition,  his  general 
air  of  good  fellowship,  and  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a  business  man  secured  for  him  a  wide  measure 
nf  popularity  and  respect.  Mr.  Laird  married  a 
Canadian  ladv.  Later  information  regarding  the 
drowning  at  Loch  Awe  of  Mr  Laird  shows  that  the 
deceased  arrived  thereon  Fridayafternoon,  having 
travelled  from  Obin.  He  engaged  a  bedroom  in 
the  hotel,  and  towards  evening  proceeded  to  the 
station  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  evening  paper. 
He  met  one  of  his  customers,  who  resides  on  the 
loch,  and  whose  launch  was  lying  at  the  pier. 
Mr  Laird  saw  the  launch  off,  calling  to  his  friend 
a.8  he  left  **  to  be  sure  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
Flower  Show  on  Wednesday."  That  was  the 
last  seen  of  Mr.  Laird.  Next  morning  he  was 
missed,  his  room  at  the  hotel  not  having  been 
occupied.  His  cap  and  cigar  case  were  found  in 
the  loch,  and  the  worst  being  feared,  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  hotel-keeper,  ordered  trawling  operations  to 
be  proceeded  with.  After  four  hours'  work  the 
body  was  found  in  the  water  opposite  the  hotel. 

James  Joss. — The  death  is  announced 
at  Montrose  on  the  5th  inst.  of  Mr.  James 
Joss,  who  was  gardener  at  Sunnyside,  Montrose, 
for  twenty-eight  years.  He  retired  about  four 
years  ago,  the  situation  being  now  filled  by  his 
son.  Mr.  E.  Joss,  who  is  well  known  as  a  good 
gardener.  Mr.  James  Joss  was  born  at  Marnoch, 
Banflfihire,  about  eighty  years  ago,  serving  his 
apprenticeship  in  thp  gardens  of  Troup  House  in 
the  same  county.  He  was  afterwards  foreman 
in  the  gardens  of  AuchintouU,  and  filled  for  some 
time  the  post  of  head  gardener  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
Parkhouse.  He  was  afterwards  gardener  at 
Auchrie  House,  a  situation  he  filled  for  about 
fourteen  years,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  prize  taker 
at  Aberdeen  and  other  shows. 


*4.*  TJie  Yearly  Sub8oriptio7i  to  THE  GARDEN  is :  Inland, 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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THE     EDINBURGH     HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

THE  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  promoted  by  the 
Eoyal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1.3th, 
14th,  and  1.5th  inst.,  proved  a  complete 
success.  Our  report  of  the  show  on  another 
page  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
exhibits,  necessarily  brief  though  it  is,  but 
no  mere  report  can  do  justice  to  them.  The 
magnificent  displays  of  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
groups  of  plants,  the  crowded  aisles,  made  a 
striking  picture,  revealing  how  deep  is  the 
love  of  gardening  among  the  British  people. 
Never  has  gardening  had  a  stronger  hold 
than  to-day,  and  the  success  of  this  show  is 
an  evidence — were  evidence  needed — that  in 
Scotland  the  ancient  craft  is  as  much  appre- 
ciated as  ever.  It  has  changed  in  its 
expressions,  doubtless,  and  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  promoters  was  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  horticulture  since  the  previous 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  fourteen  years  ago. 

In  some  things  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
much  progress  has  been  made.  Thus  it  is 
doubtful  if  finer  or  better  Grapes  are  pro- 
duced now  than  fourteen  years  ago,  and  some 
once-popular  plants  and  flowers  have  fallen 
into  neglect.  Old  gardeners  who  can  recollect 
the  huge  specimen  plants  of  former  times, 
speak  regretfully  of  their  size  and  beauty, 
and  disparagingly  of  the  smaller  but  finely- 
grown  plants  now  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  great  progress  in  many 
ways. 

In  nothing  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  improved  methods  of  arrangement. 
The  formal  flowers  approved  by  the  older 
florists  have  given  place  to  others  of  freer 
habit  and  greater  elegance.  Then  there  can 
be  no  comparison  in  the  matter  of  floral 
arrangement  of  fourteen  years  ago  and  now. 
At  this  exhibition  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  was  vividly  shown  in  some 
classes,  where  stiff,  heavily-arranged  exhibits 
were  placed  alongside  those  displayed  with 
more  artistic  treatment.  IMuch  might  be 
said,  also,  of  the  improvements  made  in 
some  plants,  e.g.,  Orchids,  Begonias,  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Pentstemons,  and  many  other  flowers 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted. 


The  exhibition  has  served  other  useful 
purposes.  It  has  stimulated  the  interest 
taken  in  their  craft  by  gardener.s  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  have 
visited  it  ;  it  has  given  them  much  to 
emulate  and  high  standards  at  which  to  aim ; 
and,  not  least,  it  has  renewed  old  and  formed 
fresh  acquaintanceships  among  many  whose 
homes  are  far  apart.  To  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade  this  exhibition  ofi«red  a  splendid 
means  of  bringing  their  products  before  the 
patrons  of  horticulture.  That  they  recognised 
this  was  evidenced  by  the  magnificent  ex- 
hibits they  staged,  and  by  their  generous 
support  to  the  funds  of  the  exhibition.  Much 
might  be  written  with  regard  to  the  exhibits, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  where  so  many  were 
excellent  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
selections.  None,  however,  would  deny 
that  special  mention  .should  be  made  of 
such  a  noteworthy  exhibit  as  that  of  the 
Parks  Department  of  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow. 

In  the  competitive  section  mention  may 
also  fitly  be  made  of  Mr.  Goodacre's  table  of 
fruit,  Mr.  Beisant's  victory  with  his  magni- 
ficent Grapes,  Mr.  E.  Beckett's  vegetables, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons'  decorative 
Roses,  all  of  which  were  excellent. 

The  personal  and  enthusiastic  support 
it  has  received  from  men  eminent  in 
the  world  of  gardening  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  Eoyal  Caledonian  Society. 
His  Majesty  the  King  gave  it  countenance 
and  substantial  support  ;  noblemen  were 
ready  to  support  the  society  and  its  noble 
president.  Lord  Bilfour  of  Burleigh,  with 
their  patronage ;  and  great  gardeners  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  helped  to  the 
success  of  the  show  as  its  judges  ;  while  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
honoured  its  sister  institution  of  Scotland  by 
sending  its  president.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
and  others  of  its  council  as  a  deputation,  and 
by  awarding  its  medal,«,  which  will  be  highly 
prized  by  their  recipients.  In  closing,  we 
must  congratulate  the  council  of  the  Roj^al 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  upon  its 
spirited  action  in  organising  this  great 
exhibition,  upon  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Mr.  P.  Alurray  Thomson, 
secretary,  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  their  efforts.  We  hope 
that  this  exhibition   may  be  the  means  of 


giving  to  the  society  a  still  greater  measure 
of  support  in  the  object  it  has  in  view — the 
encouragement  of  gardening  in  Scotland. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Hybrid  Gladioli. 
We  have  received  from  Messra.  Kelway  and 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  a  spike  of  a  new  hybrid 
which  will  probably  prove  the  progenitor  of  a  disl 
tinct  and  beautiful  group.  The  flower  is  beautifu- 
ia  itself,  the  segments  are  firm,  making  an  almost 
circular  bloom,  and  the  colour  is  delightful. 
'  The  upper  segments  are  soft  cream,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  crimson,  and  the  lower  ones  are  sulphur 
yellow,  with  crimson  on  the  lower  half.  This 
crimson  colouring  is  very  rich,  and  gives  distinct 
character  to  the  flower. 

We  have  received  another  very  beautiful  hybrid 
Gladiolus  from  Langport.  The  flower  is  large, 
without  a  suggestion  of  coarseness,  and  pure 
white,  except  tor  a  rich  crimson  colouring  from 
the  middle  to  the  base  of  the  lower  central 
segment,  and  on  the  other  lower  segments  also, 
but  there  the  colouring  is  almost  hidden.  It  is  a 
most  Kt.rikiog  flower  ;  the  contrast  between  the 
pure  while  aud  crimson  is  very  effective. 

Gladioli  from  Ramsgatk. 

Mr.  Bull,  Rathlin,  Rara'gaie,  the  well-known 
raiser  of  new  Gladioli,  writes:  "I  send  a 
I  few  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli.  The  varieties  are 
picked  seedlings  from  my  general  stock.  The 
two  yellow  seedlings  with  labels  promise  to  be 
exceptionally  fine,  but  the  stock  is  still  scarce. 
Of  the  named  varieties  White  Lady  is  to  my  mind 
the  finest  (and  only)  absolutely  pure  white 
Gladiolus  raised.  Commandant  Marohand  (ruby- 
red)  and  La  Parisienne  (yellow,  shaded  mauva- 
purple)  are  grand  Gladioli,  but  the  drought  we. 
have  had  here  since  mid-June  has  been  very  hard 
on  them.  Mme.  Poiret  (orange  rose)  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  varieties  for  cutting  I  have  grown. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  these 
older  varieties  of  G.  gandavensis  will  hold  their 
own  against  manv,  if  not  most,  of  the  newer  so- 
called  hybrids.  All  the  spikes  I  send  are  cut  from 
the  open  field,  aud  have  had  no  artificial  culture." 
The  numbered  flowers  were  very  beautiful,  and 
the  colourings  soft  and  unusual.  Of  the  named 
hybrids  the  foUowina  were  admirable  in  all  ways: 

La  Parisienne. — A  fuperb  flower  of  perfect 
form,  with  broad  segmems  flushed  with  rosy 
purple  ;  the  young  opening  Bowers  are  quite 
sulphur  yellow,  and  this  colour  is  seen  on  the 
middle  segment. 

White  Lady. — The  spike  of  this  was  small,  but 
this  is  solely  due  to  the  drought.  It  is  a  pure 
white,  the  only  noticeable  colour  being  on  the 
lower  segments,  where  there  is  a  suffusion  of 
primrose  We  congratulate  Mr.  Bull  on  raising 
so  beautiful  and  distinct  a  Gladiolus. 

Commandant  Marchand. — One  of  the  darkest 
Gladioli  we  have  seen,  the  colouring  of  the  flower 
reminding  one  of  a  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  Rose.  The. 
shade  is  intense. 
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Maine. — A  beautiful  sulphur  yellow  seedling, 
with  a  stripe  of  dark  urimsoo  on  the  outer  base  of 
the  segments.  The  three  lower  segments  have 
«ach  a  central  stripe  of  crimson. 

Tigridia. — We  do  not  care  so  much  for  this, 
the  flowers  are  too  striped,  but  it  is  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Bull  says  useful  for  cutting. 


Some   Montbbetias. 

Mr.  Davison  sends  from  Westwick  Gardens, 
Norwich,  flowers  of  several  handsome  new  Mont- 
bretias,  some  of  which  have  been  shown  before 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  given  awards  of  merit. 

Prometheus  is  one  of  these,  and  a  noble  flower 
it  is.  It  is  quite  3J  inches  across,  and  the  colour 
is  a  deep  glowing  orange  with  a  touch  of  brownish 
crimson.  The  flowers  are  rather  scattered  on  the 
green  stalk,  but  their  intense  colour  and  size 
compensate  for  quantity.  The  segmeats  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across. 

Edmund. — A  brilliant  yellow  flower,  not  large, 
but  neat  and  shapely,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
segment  are  two  crimson  spots  ;  the  segments  are 
about  1  inch  broad  and  of  considerable  substance. 

Westwick. — A  flower  about  the  same  size  as 
Edmund,  very  distinct  and  yellow,  flushed  with 
a  reddish  shade.  At  the  base  of  the  segmeats  is 
a  broad,  dull  crimson  band  ;  the  centre  is  yellow, 
and  the  long  buds  are  crimson-brown. 

Hereward. — A  bright  flower,  quite  a  self 
yellow,  without  any  spotting.  It  is  a  clear 
shining  shade  of  colour.  The  plant  is  very  free 
and  graceful ;  an  excellent  Montbretia  for  massing 
in  the  garden. 

Germania. — This  has  flowers  2J  inches  across, 
and  almost  blood  red.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest 
in  colour  of  the  Montbretias  ;  the  buds  are  dark 
red  and  the  stems  slender. 

Ernest  Darison. — This  is  not  quite  so  distinct  as 
the  foregoing,  but  the  colour  consists  of  orange 
and  red  shades. 


Delphintioms. 

Mr.  E.  T.  KirtUnd  sends  from  The  Hermitage 
Gardens,  Epsom,  varieties  of  Delphinium  "  from 
seed  sown  on  April  5  of  this  year.  At  present 
they  are  a  raa<is  of  flower,  the  blue  especially 
being  noticeable.  They  are  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  high,  of  light  and  graceful  habit.  No 
special  culture  has  beeu  given,  the  seedlings  being 
planted  out  of  the  seel-box  oq  an  ordinary  border. 
They  are  valuable  and  distinct  plants  for  borders, 
masses,  or  cutting.  I  have  two  year  old  plants 
which  have  beeo  in  flower  for  three  months,  and 
continue  to  throw  up  spikes  if  old  ones  are  cut  out. 
Tne  varieties  are  Sutton's  Qaeen  of  the  Blue  and 
Sutton's  Dwarf  Porcelain  Blue."  The  flowers 
were  very  charming,  especially  the  dark  blue 
form. 


The  Chilian  Not. 

Mr.  S.  Wyndham  Fitzherbert  writes  from  South 
Djvon  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  flowering  spray  of 
Guevina  avellana  (the  Chilian  Nut).  It  is  a  rare 
shrub  or  tree.  A  fine  specimen  22  feet  in  height 
is  growing  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho's  garden  at 
<}reeQway  on  the  river  Dirt,  and  is  now  in  full 
flower." 

[A  shrub  with  handsome  leaves  and  long  axillary 
racemes  of  small  whitish  flowers. — Ed  ] 


Tuberous  Begonias. 
Messrs.  Arthur  Charlton  and  Son,  Summer- 
vale  Nursery,  Bridge  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
send  some  very  good  flowers  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia  in  maoy  brilliant  colourings  and  varied 
forms,  with  the  following  note:  "  These  flowers 
are  cut  from  seedling  plants  in  the  open  ground, 
which  are  now  making  a  grand  display  ;  there 
are  many  thousands  of  this  year's  seedlings  in 
full  blossom.  The  value  of  these  Begonias  for 
bedding  purposes  is  fully  apparent,  for  they  are 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  after  the  recent  torrential 
rains  as  it  is  possible  for  them   to  be,  while  the 


flowers  of  Geraniums  and  similar  plants  are 
totally  spoilt.  We  regard  the  criatata  or  crested 
Begonias,  the  crispa  or  fringed,  and  the  mar- 
morata  or  butterfly  varieties  as  being  among  the 
finest  of  summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants, 
either  for  outdoor  or  indoor  culture." 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

September  26. — National  Rose  Society's  Show, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster  (two  days). 
Lecture  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooling  on  "  Autumn 
Roses  "  on  the  first  day. 

October  4. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

October  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit  (three  days). 
Conference  of  fruit-growers  on  all  three  days. 

October  24  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Homegrown  Vegetable^.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  on  "  Potatoes." 

October  31. — S  >uthamptou  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

November  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voeloker,  M.A., 
on  "Cnemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture." 

November  15  — Liverpool  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation's Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (two 
days). 

November  24.  —  Darlington  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


A  colouped  plate  of  Rose  Lady 

Gay,  the  beautiful  new  rambling  Rose  that 
was  so  much  admired  at  the  Temple  Show  in 
May  last,  will  be  given  with  The  Garden  next 
week.  The  issue  will  be  largely  devoted  to  Roses 
and  Rose  culture. 

Royal  Hoptlcultural  Society.— In 

connexion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
great  show  of  British-grown  fruit  on  October  10, 
11,  and  12,  a  conference  on  fruit-growing  will  be 
held  under  the  united  auspices  of  the  National 
Fruit-growers'  Federation  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  On  Tuesday,  the  first  day, 
2.30  p.m.  to  5  pm.,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion will  be  "Foreign  Competition  and  How 
to  Meet  It,"  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Birt., 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
presiding.  Wednesdav,  the  second  day,  11  a.m. 
to  1  30  p  m,  (F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  presiding), 
"Fungoid  and  Insect  Pests  and  How  to  Meet 
Them  ';  2  30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Arthur  S.  T. 
Griffith-Boscawen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presiding),  "Land 
Tenure  and  Riting  Difficulties."  Thursday,  the 
third  day,  11  a.m.  to  1  30  p.m.  (Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  M.P.,  presiding),  "Railway  Grievances"; 
2  30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Coloael  Long,  M.P.,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fruit-growers'  Federation, 
presiding),  the  subject  will  be  "Distribution  of 
Information  in  Connexion  with  the  Proposed 
Establishment  of  an  Experimental  Fruit  Farm 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  Possible 
Extension  for  Demonstration  of  Commercial 
Fruit-growing  " 

"The   long--lost  Cyppipedium    (C. 

faipieanum).— This  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Woodlands  collection  ;  it  is  the  second  plant  to 
bloom  from  the  reinirjduced  plants  now  in  this 
country.  After  Ij'ing  hidden  in  the  mountains 
in  far-away  inaccessible  Bhutan  for  half  a  century 
we  have  once  more  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
lovely  species.  Lindley  designated  it  in  the 
original  description  as  "a  vegetable  eem  " 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons' standing  ofi'er.of  £1,000 
for  its  rediscovery  was  no  doubt  the  primary 
factor  in  the  finding  of  this  plant.  Many 
collectors  in  India  were  searching  for  it,  and 
when  the  new  road  in  the  valley  of  the  Torsa  in 
Bhutan  was  being  formed  by  Government 
engineers  it  was  stumbled  upon  accidentally.    An 


illustration  of  it  (half  the  natural  size)  was  given 
in  The  Garden  of  June  7,  1S73,  page  431  (and 
also  last  week),  together  with  a  short  note  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  of  the  history  of  the  plant 
and  culture.  Its  history  is  now  well  known,  but 
its  culture  is  certainly  not.  Mr.  Burbidge  there 
says  grow  it  cool  or  intermediate  in  a  well-drained 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  covering 
the  top  of  the  pot  with  living  sphagnum  moss. 
Give  it  a  shady  position  and  frequent  syringings. 
Probably  this  mode  of  culture  may  be  the  most 
successful,  except  when  the  plant  is  making  its 
growth  and  flowers,  then  it  certainly  requires 
nearly  a  tropical  temperature.  As  it  makes  its 
growth  in  our  summer  it  will  usually  have,  in 
even  an  intermediate  house,  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  Cypripedium  fairieanum  does  not 
grow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  alpine 
plants,  but  it  grows  in  the  niches  of  the  Greiss 
rock  at  about  3,000  feet  to  4,000  feet  elevation, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  When  this 
plant  is  making  its  growth  the  weather  is  often 
intensely  hot  in  the  daytime,  and  the  atmosphere 
very  heavily  laden  with  moisture  at  night,  and 
the  rains,  too,  are  heavy,  drenching  everything, 
but  growing  in  a  crevasse  of  the  rock,  on  its  per- 
pendicular face,  where  the  wet  rapidiv  drains  off, 
and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  debris,  leaves, 
(fee,  about  the  plant,  it  can  never  be  stagnated. 
After  the  rainy  season  comes  the  resting  season, 
with  sunshine,  drying  winds,  and  cool  nights. 
Sometimes  about  daylight  for  an  hour  or  two  the 
temperature  is  very  low,  and  at  9,000  feet  eleva- 
tion there  are  often  slight  frosts.  Mr.  Measures 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  fine  plant  with 
three  flower  spike^,  splendidly  developed,  hence 
the  owner  of  the  Woodlands  collection  may  be 
congratulated  in  so  soon  bringing  to  the  flowering 
stage  one  of  the  recently  imported  specimens. — 
Arodtus. 

A   valuable  Tomato.— Those  who  are 

looking  out  for  a  good  Tomato  should  grow 
Sutton's  Earliest  of  All.  This  year  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  an  excellent  sort  ;  it  is  prolific,  and  of 
good  size  and  shape.  Many  fruits  measured 
10  inches  to  12  inches  in  circumference,  and 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  show  board. — J. 
Harris,   Woolland,  Blandford, 

Sweet    Peas    In    Austpia.— Writing 

from  Nussdorf  am  Attersee,  Austria,  the  Baroness 
G.  de  Ransonnet  kindly  sends  a  photograph  of 
Sweet  Peas  growing  in  her  garden  there.  Judging 
their  height  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  person 
standing  by,  it  must  be  quite  6  feet  to  7  feet. 
We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the 
photograph,  and  much  regret  that  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction. 

The  Willow  SunfloweP,  as  Helianthus 
orgyalis  is  aptly  called,  owes  its  popularity  as  a 
garden  plant  to  its  exceedingly  graceful  habit 
rather  than  to  wealth  of  blossom,  although  flowers 
are  produced,  and  in  quantity,  in  October.  Its 
stems  reach  a  height  of  7  feet  to  8  feet,  and  are 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  long,  arching 
leaves  that  are  more  graceful  than  Willows,  and 
often  exceed  1  foot  in  length.  The  stems  are 
rigidly  erect,  and  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
border  throughout  autumn.  Early  in  September 
a  flower-bud  in  a  leafy  verticil  appears  from 
every  leaf  axil,  and  the  appearance  of  the  stems 
is  then  remarkable  indeed.  Later  the  buds  open 
from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  stem  presents 
the  singular  aspect  of  a  giant  Liliura  chalcedoni- 
cum  studded  thickly  with  flowers  of  Dandelion 
amid  the  long  weeping  fohage.  It  is  capable  of 
making  satisfactory  growth  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  its  remarkable  habit  suggests  usefulness  for 
planting  amid  formal  shrubs  in  the  wild  garden, 
and  in  situations  where  the  grace  of  a  Willow- 
like plant  would  be  an  advantage.  Custodians 
of  large  public  and  private  pleasure  grounds 
would,  I  think,  find  in  Helianthus  orgyalis  a 
nplendid  subject  for  massing  in  large,  isolated 
beds  or  clumps,  enriching  the  soil  in  the  centre 
of  such  plantings  so  that  the  central  plants  may 
grow  the  tallest. — G.  B.  M. 
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ArctOtiS    gpandis.— There   can   be    no 

doubt  that  this  half-hardy  annual  is  a  sun-loving 
plant.  I  find  that  it  must  be  grown  in  full  sun, 
otherwise  the  flowers  fail  to  open.  On  wet  and 
dull  days  the  flowers  remain  closed.  For  cutting 
purposes  it  is  useless,  as  the  flowers  when  cut 
commence  to  close  gradually,  and  when  closed 
fail  again  to  open  in  water.  It  has  a  very  deli- 
cate scent  and  is  rather  attractive  when  out,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  become  popular.  I  for 
one  am  disappointed  with  it,  and  shall  discard  it 
after  this  season.  —  J.  HioaitfS,  R4g  Gardens, 
Conven. 

Hypepieum    patulum    Henryi.  — 

Last  autumn  this  variety  of  the  Chinese  H. 
patulum  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and,  judging  by  a 
bed  of  it  in  full  flower  at  Kew,  it  well  deserves 
that  honour.  It  appears  to  be,  as  was  claimed 
for  it  when  exhibited,  a  hardier  and  more  vigorous 
plant  than  the  typical  H.  patulum  ;  indeed,  in 
general  appearance  it  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
the  Himalayan  H.  oblongifolium  (hookerianum), 
but  is  apparently  a  better  garden  plant.  The 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  2  inches  across,  are  of 
a  charming  golden  tint.  For  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  Hypericum  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Henry,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  home  about  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago. — T. 

Ixopa  coccinea  lutea.  —  Within  the 
last  two  years  or  so  we  have  seen  Ixoras  exhi- 
bited several  times  ;  not,  it  is  true,  as  of  old,  in 
the  shape  of  large  specimen  bushes,  but  as  neat 
little  plants  mostly  in  5-inch  pots,  each  carrying 
several  trusses  of  bright-coloured  flowers.  When 
many  varieties  are  brought  together  there  is, 
however,  a  considerable  sameness  among  them, 
for  with  few  exceptions  the  flowers  are  of  some 
shade  of  orange,  red,  or  salmon.  A  few,  how- 
ever, are  very  distinct,  notably,  acuminata, 
white ;  Westii,  pink  ;  macrothyrsa  or  Duffii, 
bright  scarlet-crimson,  in  immense  heads ;  and 
that  at  the  head  of  this  note,  I.  coccinea  lutea, 
which  is,  except  in  colour,  a  counterpart  of  the 
well-known  I.  coccinea.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  of  a  pleasing  soft  yellow  tint,  so  that  in  a 
collection  of  Ixoras  they  would  stand  out  very 
prominently.  I  have,  however,  not  met  with  it 
in  general  cultivation,  though  it  has  been  at  Kew 
for  two  or  three  years  at  least,  and  each  season 
it  is  much  admired.  A  group  of  sturdy  little 
Ixoras  was  exhibited  at  the  Chelsea  show,  but  a 
few  plants  of  the  yellow  variety  would  have  added 
a  pleasing  change. — T. 

Vapopising   gpeenhouses.— We 

frequently  hear  of  a  collection  in  order  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  some  one  or  other  for  the  services 
they  have  directly  or  indirectly  rendered  to 
horticulture,  but  the  discoverer  of  one  of  the 
greatest  beneflts  to  the  working  gardener  (of 
which  I  am  one)  within  the  last  forty  years  still 
awaits  his  testimonial ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  some- 
what difficult  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the 
honour.  I  refer  to  the  destruction  of  insect  pests 
ninder  glass  by  vaporising,  which  is  quite  a 
simple  and  pleasant  matter  compared  with  the 
fumigating  in  my  younger  days.  At  that  time 
■crude  Tobacco  or  paper  and  rags  steeped  in 
Tobacco  juice  were  burnt  in  order  that  the 
fumes  might  destroy  the  insects.  From  the 
inflammable  nature  of  these  substances  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  remain  in  the  house  during 
the  process  of  smoking,  which  inflicted  great  hard- 
ship on  many,  particularly  the  non-smokers  or 
those,  like  myself,  who  use  the  weed  very  mode- 
rately. This  meant  a  state  of  absolute  illness  for 
two  or  three  days,  as  in  order  to  be  eflectual  it 
was  necessary  to  do  it  at  least  twice  to  attain  the 
same  measure  of  success  as  is  reached  by  once 
vaporising,  while  many  subjects — notably,  plants 
in  flower  and  Ferns — could  not  be  fumigated,  as 
their  beauty  would  be  destroyed.  This  entailed 
a  great  deal  of  shifting  about  when  fumigating 
was  to  be  done,  with  perhaps  afterwards  the 
reintroduction  of  a  few  insects,  which  soon  in- 
creased.    Nowadays  all  that  is  needed  is  to  light 


a  few  lamps,  pour  a  little  compound  in  the 
saucers,  and,  having  previously  shut  up  the  house, 
retire  till  all  is  over.  Mealy  bug,  too,  which  is 
uninjured  by  Tobacco  smoke,  is  severely  checked 
by  vaporising. — P. 
The    Copal    Tpee    (Epythpina 

CPiSta-galli). — This  fine  decorative  plant  is 
used  to  very  good  purpose  this  year  in  Hyde 
Park  (Park  Lane  side).  The  plants  are  well 
grown  and  well  flowered,  and  are  planted  in  the 
grass  in  groups  of  threes,  duplicated  several 
times  so  as  to  form  bold  masses.  Thus  planted 
in  association  with  Palms  and  other  sub-tropical 
plants  the  effect  is  good.  The  plant  is  usually 
classed  as  half-hardy,  but,  with  slight  protection 
through  severe  winters,  it  succeeds  very  well 
when  left  permanently  out  of  doors  in  the  South 
of  England.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or 
from  cuttings.  The  latter  should  be  the  young 
shoots  in  spring  with  a  hard  heel  to  them. — T.  E. 

SeneciO  pulehep.— This  is  a  striking 
late-flowering  perennial.  The  colour  of  the  bold, 
handsome  flowers  is  reddish  purple,  a  colour  that 


SENECIO   PDLCHEE  IN   FLOWER  NOW  AT  KEW. 

does  not  associate  well  with  other  flowers,  and  is 
best  appreciated  when  the  cut  flowers  are  placed 
in  a  vase  by  themselves.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
plant  for  the  autumn,  often  being  in  flower  until 
November.  The  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  The 
best  way  to  increase  this  plant  is  by  taking  root 
cuttings  in  winter.  When  these  break  into 
growth  they  should  be  treated  as  cuttings  or 
tender  seedlings  for  a  while,  eventually  transfer- 
ring them  to  their  permanent  positions. 

Oxepa  pulchella.— This  near  ally  of  the 
Clerodendrons  is  a  very  pretty  climbing  plant  for 
the  stove,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  often 
met  with.  Still,  good  flowering  sprays  were 
shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  so  that  it  has  not  altogether 
dropped  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  for  its  introduction  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Sir  George  Macleay, 
of    Pendell   Court,  Surrey,    where,   during   the 


lifetime  of  that  gentleman,  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  plants  was  brought  together.  It 
first  flowered  there  in  the  winter  of  1886  This 
Oxera  is  a  vigorous  climber,  clothed  with  ovate 
leaves  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  rather 
light  shining  green  colour.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  clusters  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoots,  hang  down  gracefully.  In  shape  they 
are  of  a  broad  trumpet  form,  being  about  2  inches 
long  and  1  inch  across  the  expanded  mouth, 
from  which  the  long  stamens  protrude.  Like 
the  Clerodendrons,  each  flower  is  subtended  by  a 
large  inflated  calyx.  The  bloom  itself  is  white, 
while  the  calyx  is  tinged  with  green.  Cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  strike,  and  the  plants  quickly  attain  effective 
size.— H.  P. 

Mascapenhasia  cupnowiana.-;- 

This  pretty  stove  plant  was,  I  learn,  recently  in 
flower  at  Kew,  which  fact  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
for  I  was  afraid  it  was  now  lost,  as  I  had  not  met 
with  it  for  some  time,  and  the  "  Kew  Hand  List 
of  Tender  Dicotyledons"  does  not  mention  the 
name.  The  specific  title  commemorates  its 
discoverer,  by  whom  the  plant  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  Low,  then  of  Clapton,  about  1880.  At 
all  events,  it  flowered  with  them  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 
it  on  August  23  of  that  year.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Apocynaceae.havingforitsimmediate 
relatives  such  well-known  genera  as  AUamanda, 
Dipladenia,  Vinca,  and  Rhynohospermum.  The 
best  known  species  of  this  last,  viz  ,  R. 
jasminoidea,  it  resembles  a  good  deal  in  general 
appearance,  but  the  five  star  blossoms  are  of  a 
bright  rosy  scarlet  colour,  and  consequently  very 
attractive.  Individually  they  are  about  IJ  inches 
across  and  borne  in  few  flowered  clusters.  When 
first  introduced  I  had  a  considerable  number 
under  my  care,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  their 
cultivation  in  the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove. 
In  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and 
fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  they  were  at  home. — H.  P. 

RubUS  POSSefoliUS.— I  was  surprised, 
nay,  astonished,  to  see  in  a  great  first  prize 
collection  of  dessert  fruit  at  Shrewsbury  a  dish 
of  this  Rubus,  the  fruits  of  which,  if  pretty  to 
look  at,  are  the  most  worthless  conceivable  for 
table  purposes.  Two  things  in  relation  to  this 
Rubus  are  noteworthy.  In  the  first  place,  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  list  of  suitable  fruits 
and  the  maximum  of  points  awarded  to  each  in 
the  society's  schedule.  In  the  second  place,  the 
conditions  expressed  in  connexion  with  the  class 
in  which  this  miserable  fruit  appeared  specify 
that  the  "fruit  exhibited  shall  be  of  the  highest 
cultural  merit."  Where,  then,  was  the  cultural 
merit  seen  in  a  dish  of  fruits  gathered  from  an 
ordinary  hardy  shrub  V  The  judges  in  this  case 
were  very  generous  to  allow  such  a  poor  thing  to 
pass  as  a  dish  of  dessert  fruit.  A  dish  of  Mul- 
berries would  have  been  of  treble  value. — D. 


THE    FLORIST'S    BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. 

DURING  the  past  twenty  years  or 
k  more  there  has  been  a  very  keen 
I  interest  displayed  in  horticultural 
i  literature,  not  only  by  the  profes- 
sional gardener  but  also  by  the 
amateur.  This  interest  is  probably 
found  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  publication  of  many  beautiful  books  on 
garden  subjects  has  rather  increased  than  satisfied 
a  popular  demand. 

Another  feature  of  the  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  literature  of  gardening  is  that 
to-day  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
collectors  of  rare  old  books  and  pamphlets, 
directly  or  indirectly  dealing  with  the  various 
branches  of  horticulture,  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence that  such  works  are  rapidly  becoming 
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scarcer  and  more  difficult  to  obtain.  From  a 
purely  practical  standpoint  this  is  perhaps  of 
little  moment,  because  the  would-be  up-to-date 
cultivator  can  easily  obtain  excellent  modern 
cultural  manuals  of  every  description,  written  by 
capable  authors,  no  matter  to  what  branch  of  the 
gardening  art  he  wishes  to  apply  himself. 

But  with  the  mere  book  collector  it  is  different, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  starts  somewhat 
late  in  the  endeavour  to  put  together  a  little 
collection  of  books  on  any  particular  subject  be 
may  fancy.  The  increase  of  collectors  means  a 
considerable  increase  in  price.  It  is  well  known 
that  old  gardening  books  that  could  have  been 
easily  bought  a  few  years  ago  at  an  insignificant 
figure  are  nowadays  almost  unobtainable  except 
at  a  very  much  higher  figure,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  the  ordinary  collector. 

Having  for  a  good  many  years  past  spent  a 
portion  of  my  somewhat  scanty  leisure  in  patting 
together  all  the  old  book'i  and  pamphlets  on 
florists'  flowers  obtainable,  I  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  very  limited  knowledge  concern- 
ing them  that  there  appears  to  be  among  the 
majority  of  my  gardening  friends.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  up-to-date  garden  bibliography  extant 
to  which  reference  can  be  made.  The  only  ones 
that  exist  are  those  by  George  W.  Johnson  in 
"  A  History  of  English  Gardening,"  publ'shed  in 
1829,  and  by  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst  in  "A 
History  of  Gardening  in  England."  Although 
the  latter  was  published  sixty-seven  years  after 
Johnson's,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  biblio- 
graphical list  given  by  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst 
covers  only  the  same  period  as  Johnson's,  ending 
as  it  does  with  the  year  1836.  A  great  blank 
therefore  remains  to  be  flUed  up  by  some  one  who 
has  the  time  and  the  inclination  for  the  task. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  the  main  idea 
has  been  to  include  only  such  books,  pamphlets, 
and  treatises  as  deal  exclusively  with  flowers  and 
the  flower  garden.  For  obvious  reasons  it  cannot 
be  claimed  to  be  an  absolutely  complete  one, 
although  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it 
so  as  far  as  possible  If  any  lipoloey  is  needeil 
for  its  appearance,  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that  ii 
is  unique,  for  there  is  no  oiher  work  treating 
solely  upon  the  subject.  There  are,  of  couise, 
the  library  catalogues  of  some  of  the  great 
horticultural  societies,  but  these  are  lamentably 
deficient  in  works  relating  to  florists'  flowers  and 
the  flower  garden  in  general. 

Some  readers  may  point  out  what  they  regard 
as  important  omissions,  and  of  these  the  compiler 
is  fully  conscious.  Of  late  years  there  has  arisen 
a  class  of  gardening  book  that  displays  great 
literary  ability  when  compared  with  the  wriliugs 
of  some  of  the  older  and  more  severely  prac- 
tical authors.  As  instances,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  such  interesting  works 
as  Dean  Hole's  "  Our  Gardens,"  Ellwanger's 
"  The  Garden's  Story,"  Canon  Edacombe's 
"In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden,"  "  E.  V.  B 's  " 
"Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,"  and  numerous 
others  of  a  similar  type,  which  it  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  have  included.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  line  had  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
compiler  was  to  deal  only  with  books  on  a  definite 
subject,  and  that  therefore  many  otherwise 
excellent  and  interesting  woiks  had  necessarily 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  their  going,  more 
or  less,  beyond  the  scope  allotted. 

So,  too,  with  the  Rose,  which,  having  already 
had  a  bibliography  of  its  own,  has  consequently 
been  omitted.  And  the  same  remains  to  be  said 
of  all  serial  publications,  such  as  the  Floral 
World,  the  Florist,  the  Florieullural  Cabinet, 
the  Midland  Florist,  the  Florist's  Journal,  and 
many  other  serials  devoted  to  the  florist's  art. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  state  sizes 
Many  of  the  works  mentioned  are  mere  pam- 
phlets, while  others,  of  course,  are  bulky 
volumes.  Every  work  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  octavo  in  size  or  smaller,  unless  where 
specially   mentioned.     In   those  cases    where   a 


book  has  passed  through  several  editions  the  fact 
has  been  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  and  when  a 
book  has  been  published  without  a  dale  it  has 
been  added  where  ascertainable. 

C.  Habman  Payne. 

ALPINE. 

CORREVON,  HENRi:  Atlas  de  la  flore  alpine.  6  vols. 
Paris  and  Bitle,  lSi». 

Les  plantes  des  Alpes.     Geneva,  1885. 

Les  plantes  alpines  et  de  Rocalltes.    Descriplion, 

culture,  accliraatatlon.     Paris,  1895. 

CLARK,  W.  A.  Alpine  Flowers.  A  practical  method  for 
growing  the  rarer  and  more  dirticull  alpine  flowers. 
London  and  New  York,  1901. 

HOFFMANN,  DR.  JULIUS.  Alpine  Flora  for  Tourists 
and  Botanists.     Second  edition.     London,  1903. 

'ROBINSON,  W.  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens. 
London,  1870. 

VERLOT,  B,  Les  plantes  alpines,  choix  des  plus  belles 
especes,  description,  station,  excursions,  culture, 
emplni.     Paris,  1873. 

WOOSTER,  DAVID,  Alpine  Plants.  Figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the 
alpine  flowers.    London,  1872. 

AURICULA. 

EMMERTON,  ISAAC.  A  Plain  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus, 
Carnation,  Pink,  Ranunculus,  i&c.  Second  edition. 
London,  1819. 

HIBBERD,  SHIRLEY.  Garden  Favourites.  TheAuricula, 
Polyanthus,  and  Primula :  Tbeir  History,  Properties, 
Cultivation,  Propagation,  and  General  Management  in 
all  Seasons.     London,  1857. 

JOHNSON,  G.  W.,  and  SLATER,  J.  The  Auricula  :  Its 
Culture,  Uses,  and  History.     London,  1847. 

THOMPSON,  JAMES.  The  Distinguishing  Properties  of  a 
Fine  Auricula.    Newcastle,  1767. 

T  YAS'S  POPULAR  FLOWERS.  The  Auricula :  Its  Propa- 
gation, Cultivation,  and  General  Treatment  in  all 
Seasons.    London,  1S44. 

BIBLE    FLOW^ERS. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS  AND  FLOWER  LORE.  London,  1886. 
CALCOTT,  MARIA.    The  Flowers  and  Plants  of  Scripture. 

London,  1842. 
COTES,  ROSEMARY  A.    Bible  Flowers.    London,  U104, 
FONCK,  L,    Streifziige  durch  d.  biblische  flora.  Freiburg, 

1900. 
HENSLOW,  REV.   GEORGE,    The  Plants  of  the  Bible. 

London  'N.D,), 
SMITH,  JOHN.    Bible  Plants.    London,  1877. 
TY'AS,  ROBERT.    Flowers  from  the  Holy  Land,  being  an 

account  of  the  chief  plants  named  in  Scripture,  &c. 

London,  1861, 

BULBS,    &c. 
(a.)  Bulb  Culture  Generally. 

ARNOTT,  S.    The  Book  of  Bulbs.     London,  1901. 
BOSSIN.     Les  plantes  bulbeuses.     Paris,  1872. 
CARTERS   PRACTICAL    GARDENER    SERIES.    Bulbs 

and  Tuberous  Plants.     London  (N.D.), 
DRURY,  W.  D.    Popular  Bulb  Culture.    A  handy  guide 

to  the  successful  cultivation  of  bulbous  plants,  b.>th  in 

the  open  and  under  glass.     Second  edition.    London, 

1899. 
FISH,  D.  T.    Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture,  being  descriptions 

of  the  principal  bulbs  and  bulbous  plants  grown  in  this 

country,  &c.     London,  1886. 
GUIHENEUF,  D.    Les  plantes  bulbeuses,  tuberculeuses 

et  rbizomateuses  ornamentales  de  serre  et  de  pleiue 

terre.     Paris,  1896. 
KAMPEN,  NICOLAS  VAN.    Traits  des  fleurs  ji  Oignons. 

Haarlem,  1760. 
LEMAIRE,  CH.     Essais  sur  I'histoire  et  la   culture  des 

plantes    bulbeuses,  vulgairement    appel^es    Oignons    k 

fleurs,     Paris,  1843, 
LOUDON,  MRS.  J.    W.     The   Ladies'  Flower  Garden   of 

Ornamental  Bulbous  Plants.    4to.     London,  1841. 
MoIVER,  D.  GRANT.    Bulb  Culture.    London  (N.D,), 
NOTER,  RAPHAEL  DE.    Les  plantes  bulbeuses  et  leur 

culture,    Paris  (N.D,), 
RAND,   EDWARD  SPRA6UE,  JUN,     Bulbs  :  A  Treatise 

on  Hardy  and  Tender  Bnlos  and  Tubers,    Boston,  18(30, 
RUDOLPH,  JULES,    Culture  forote  des  Oignons  a  fleurs, 

Paris,  1904, 
SALISBURY   SERIES  OF   GARDEN   PRODUCE  HAND- 
BOOKS,   Flowering  Bulb  Culture,  &c.    London  (N,D,), 
SALTER,    J,     A  Treatise  upon    Bulbous    Roots,  Green- 
house Plants,  Flower  Gardens,  &c,    Bath,  1816, 
VAN  CAMPEN,    The  Dutch  Florist ;  or,  a  True  Method 

of  Managing  all  Sorts  of  Flowers  with  Bulbous  Roots, 

Translated  from  the  Dutch.    4to.     1764. 
WRIGHT,     WALTER    P.    and     WRIGHT,    HORACE    J. 

Pictorial  Practical  Bulb  Growing.    London,  1903. 

(b.)  Begonia. 
FARINI,  G.  A.     How  to  Grow  Begonias.     London  (N.D,), 
NOTER,    RAPHAEL    DE.      Les     Begonia     tnberculeux, 

ligneux  et  herbac^s,  leur  culture  en  serre  et  leur  emploi 

dans  la  decoration  d»8  jardins.     Paris  (N.D,), 
RAVENSCROKT,  B,  C,    Begonia  Culture  for  Amateurs, 

containing  full  directions  for  the  successful  cultivation 

of  the  Begonia  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,     London 

(N,D.), 
RYDER,    SAMUEL,   JUN.      How    to     Grow    Tuberous 

BKg.inias.    Sale,  Manchester. 
TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS.      Culture    and    Management. 

New  York,  1891. 


VAN   DEN   HEEDE,    AD       Les  Begonia.     Culture  and 

Monographic,     Paris,  1903, 
WYNNE,    B,     The  Tuberous  Begonia ;  Its  History  and 

Cultivation,     London,  ISSS, 

(c.)    Crocus. 

MAW,  GEORGE.  A  Monograph  of  the  Geuua  Crocus, 
4to.     London,  1SS6, 

(d.)   Gladiolus. 

DOMBRAIN,  REV.  H,  HONYWOOD.  The  Gladiolus  :  Its 
History,  Cultivaiion,  and  Exhibition,    London,  1873, 

(e.)    Hyacinth. 

D'ARDENE,  LE  PERE.  Traits  sur  la  connoissance  et  la 
culture  des  Jacintespar  I'auteurdu  trait^desrenoncules. 
Avignon,  1769. 

DES  JAOINTES.  DE  LEUR  ANATOMIE,  REPRODUC- 
TION ET  CULTURE.     Amsterdam,  1768 

HIBBERD,  SHIRLEY.  Garden  Favourites.  The  Hyacinth  : 
Its  Hisiury,  Pi-operties,  Cultivation,  Propagation,  and 
General  Management  in  all  Seasons,     London,  1857, 

Mcintosh,  K,    The  Hyacinth,    L.ndon(N.D,). 

ROCQUE,  BARTHOLOMEW,  A  Treatise  on  the  Hyacinth, 
containing  the  manner  of  cultivating  that  flower,  on  the 
experience  largely  made  by  the  most  eminent  florists  in 
Holland,     Translated  from  the  Dutch.     London,  1753, 

THOMAS,  K.  Die  Treiberei  der  Hyacinthen,  Leipsic 
(N,D.), 

TYAS'S  POPULAR  FLOWERS,  The  Hyacinth  :  Its 
Propagation.  Cultivation,  and  General  Treatment  in  all 
Seasons.     London,  1844, 

VOORHELM,  GEORGE,  Traite  sur  la  Jacinte,  Haarlem, 
1762, 

(f.)    Iris. 

BAKER,  J.  G.     Handbook  of  the  Iride.-e.     London,  1892. 
FOSTER,  PROF.  MICHAEL.  Bulbous  Iritey.  London,  1892. 
LYNCH,  R.  IRWIN.    The  Bock  of  the  Iris.    London,  1904. 
POn  EAU.     Rapport  sur  la  culture  et  la  collection  d'li  is 
de  M.  LSmon.    Paiis  (N.D.) 

(g.)    Lily. 
CANNART  DHAMALE.   Fr.de.    Monographic  his'orique 

et  litt^raire  des  Lis.    Mechlin,  1870. 
ELWES,  A.  J.    A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lilium.     Fol. 

London. 1880 
GOLDRING.  W.    The  Book  of  the  Lily.    L'lndim,  1906. 
JEKYLL,    GERTRUDE,      Lilies    for    English    Gaidens, 

Lmdun,  1903. 
KRELAGE,  J,  H,    Notice  sur  quelques  especes  et  vari^l^s 

de  Lis,  &c.     Haarlem,  1874, 
MORREN,  CHARLES,      Notice    sur    le    Lis    du    .lapon. 

Ghent,  1833, 
TEUTSCHEL    AND    CO.      Notes    on    Lilies    and    their 

Culture,  with  Extracts  from  M.  Duchartre's  ObEervalions 

c»n  Lilies,  «&c,    Colchester,  1873, 
THIERY,    Histoire  et  culture  des  Lys,  t,nivie  d'un  precis 

sur  la  culture  des  Melons,     Paris.  1856, 
WALLACE,  DR,     Notes  on  Lilies  and  their  Culture,  con- 
taining illustrations  of  all  the  chief  Lilies  in  flower,  &c. 

Second  edition.    Colchester,  1879, 
WOODS,  A,  F.    The  Bermuda  Lily  Disease.     Washington, 

1897. 

(h.)    Narcissus 
BIRKENSHAW,    T.     W.      The    Naicissus    or     Ddff.jdil, 

London  (N,D,), 
BOURNE,  REV,  S,  EUGENE      The  Book  of  the  Daffodil, 

London,  1903, 
BURBIDGE,  F,  W,      Ye   Narcissus  or   Daflodjl   Flowre, 

and  hys  roots,  with  hys  historic  and  culture,  t&c,  &c. 

London,  1884, 
BURBIDGE,  F.  W,  and  BAKER,   J,  G,     The  Naicissus  : 

Irs  History  and  Culture,    London,  1875, 
WILSON,  A,    The  Narcissus  at  the  Antipodes.     Dunedin, 

N,Z,,  1902, 

(i.)    Ranunculus. 
♦D'ARDENE,  LE  PERE.     TrailiS  des  Rennnculea.     Paris, 

1746, 
HIBBERD,  SHIRLEY,    Garden  Favourites,     The  Ranun- 
culus ;  Its  History,  Properties,  Cultivation,  and  General 

Managijment  in  all  Seasons,     London,  1857, 
TYSO  AND  SON,     The  Ranunculus  :  How  to  Glow  it,  or 

Practical     Instructions     in     the    Cultivation    of     this 

favourite  Florists'  Fl"wer,  &c.     London,  1847, 
TYAS'S    POPULAR    FLOWERS,      Second    Series,      The 

Ranunculus  :  Its  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  General 

Treatment  in  all  Seasons,    London,  1844, 

(j.)    Tulip. 

CONNOISSANCE      ET     CULTURE      PARFAITB     DES 

BELLES   FLEURS.     Des  Tulipea  rares,  des  Anemones 

extraordinaires,  &c.     Paris,  1696, 
D'ARDENE,  LE  PERE,    Traite  des  Tulipes,  par  I'auteur 

du  traite  des  renoncules,     Avignon,  1766. 
D,  M.  D.    The  Tulip,     London  (N,D,), 
ENGLISH  TULIP,  THE,  and  its  History,  with  Notes  on 

its  Culture   and  Raising  of    New  Seedlings.     London 

1«97. 
HIBBERD,   SHIRLEY.     Garden  Favourites.     The  Tulip 

Its  History,  Properties,  Cultivation,  Propagation,  and 

General  Management  in  all  Seasons.     London,  1867. 
MALO,  CHARLES.    Histoire  des  Tulipes,    Paris  (N.D.), 
MOOY,    POLMAN,     Geschichte  und    Beschreibung   der 

Tulpen  und  deren  cultur  sowie  des  Handels  in  dieaen 

Blumenzwiebeln  wiihrend  der  ietzen  vier  Jahrhunderte 

Leipsic  (N,D,), 
TYAS'S    POPULAR  FLOWERS,     The   Tulip  :  Its  Propa 

gation.    Cultivation,    and    General    Treatment    iu  all 

Seasons,    London,  1344, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TREE  FERNS  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

(G ontinued   from    page    175.) 

IN  height  the  Tree  Ferns  vary  from  a 
few  feet  up  to  40  feet  or  50  feet,  but 
the  greater  number  probably  average 
15  feet  or  20  feet  in  height,  while  the 
fronds  measure  10  feet  to  15  feet, 
giving  a  spread  of  some  30  feet  in 
diameter.  Even  when  amongst  them  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  their  size,  but  I  measured 
a  frond  at  random  of  a  tree  growing  on  a 
bank  at  the  roadside  close  to  Pipiriki  House, 
the  hotel  where  we  stayed  some  55  miles  up 
the  river,  and  I  found  it  to  be  14  feet  3  inches 
in  length,  while  one  of  the  pinnse,  similarly 
selected,  measured  35^  inches.  As  some  of 
the  visitors  at  the  hotel  were  inclined  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  measurements, 
1  personally  conducted  a  small  party  of  them 
to  the  spot  and  gave  them  ocular  demon- 
stration of  my  correctness.  All  these  Ferns 
were  Cyathea  medullaria,  but  in  the  bush  I 
saw  some  groves  of  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  other  species  also. 

On  our  second  day  we  proceeded  some  ten 
miles  further  up  the  river,  but  as  the  water 
was  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  be 
for  over  forty  years,  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  up  the  rapids  which  occur  at 
irregular  intervals.  Most  of  the  way  we 
travelled  above  Pipiriki  the  river  flows 
between  cliffs  of  pupa  rock  crowned  with 
bush,  with  various  shrubs  clinging  to  the 
sheer  face  for  some  distance  down,  inter- 
mingled with  the  Drooping  Flax  (Phormiura 
Colensoi)  and  a  broad-leaved  liliaceous-like 
plant,  which  was  apparently  one  of  the 
Cyperacese,  probably  Cladium  Gunnii, 
though  I  was  unable  to  determine  its  exact 
character ;  also  with  pendent  Ferns,  which 
lower  on  the  cliff  took  complete  possession. 
The  most  common  was  a  very  large  form  of 
Lomaria  procera.  Amongst  the  shrubs  was 
a  Coprosma  of  striking  appearance,  owing  to 
its  abundance  of  bright  red  berries.  Lower 
down,  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  floods, 
there  was  little  but  Moases  growing,  though 
amongst  them  were  numerous  dwarf  plants 
of  Veronica  cataractse  in  flower.  Even  here 
the  Tree  Ferns  were  not  absent,  for  wherever 
a  recess  in  the  cliffs  had  permitted  an  accumu- 
lation of  detritus  there  they  flourished,  and 
on  a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  space  for  them,  two  sturdy 
specimens  had  established  themselves.  How- 
ever they  attained  the  size  they  had  done 
with  such  scant  sources  of  nourishment  was 
a  mystery.  We  visited  a  cave  in  the  cliffs, 
through  which  flowed  a  considerable  stream, 
which  dropped  in  a  fine  fall  at  the  back. 
Here  we  found  a  handsome  creeping  her- 
baceous plant  (Elatostema  rugosum),  with 
rather  striking  digitate  leaves,  scrambling 
over  the  steep  banks  at  the  entrance. 

Nt  xt  day  we  returned  to  Wanganui,  seeing 
new  beauties  on  the  way,  really  the  same 
we  had  passed  coming  up,  seen  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Tall  Lombardy 
Poplars  at  some  of  the  villages  raised  their 
spires  of  brightest  gold  against  the  green 
wooded  background  of  the  hills,  others  close 
at  hand  showed  no  touch  of  autumn,  while 
others,  still  green  in  the  main,  appeared  to 
have  been  liberally  dusted  with  gold.  Small 
enclosures  of  Maize  waved  their  tasselled 
plumes  beside  smaller  plantations  of  broad- 
leaved  Tobacco,  which  the  natives  grow  for 


their  own  use ;  but  the  product,  to  the 
European  taste,  owing  to  defective  curing, 
is  vile  in  the  extreme.  From  the  bush  now 
and  again  a  Nikau  Palm  (Areca  sapida) 
peered  forth,  and  by  the  riverside  behind 
the  Willows  the  glossy  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  Karaka  trees  (Corynocarpus  tevigata), 
laden  with  their  bright  Orange  fruits  as  large 
as  medium-sized  Plums,  formed  a  conspicuous 
object. 

In  due  course  I  again  reached  Wanganui, 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  who  desires  to  see  Tree  Ferns  in 
their  glory  must  visit  the  Wanganui  River. 
I  may  add  that  on  a  previous  visit  I  had 
attempted  to  penetrate  one  of  the  Fern  Tree 
groves  I  have  mentioned,  expecting  to  find 
a  spacious  open  place  roofed  with  the  wide- 
spreading  fronds,  and  carpeted  with  Ferns  of 
lowlier  growth,  which  its  appearance  from 
the  river  suggested.  The  roof  was  there,  but 
in  place  of  the  carpet  there  was,  a  tangled 


by  Mr.  Burbidge  of  Trinity  College  Garden, 
Dublin.  This  is  distinct  and  beautiful.  When 
well  grown  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  good- 
sized  shrub.  This  is  the  case  in  Hyde  Park  just 
now,  where  Mr.  Jordan  has  plants  grouped  in  the 
grass  on  gently  sloping  banks  in  assoeiation  with 
the  old  Cassia  corymbosa.  The  Calceolarias  and 
the  Cassias  have  been  grown  and  trained  in 
column  fashion,  and  are  about  5  feet  high  and 
about  2  feet  through.  They  are  both  in  splendid 
foliage,  and  well  flowered  from  base  to  summit ; 
the  orange  of  the  Cassia  flowers  harmonises  well 
with  the  rich  and  lighter  yellow  of  the  Calceo- 
laria. The  effect  is  decidedly  attractive  and 
novel,  and  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  well-flowered 
columns  of  Heliotrope  plants  planted  in  the  same 
way  within  a  short  distance  of  them.         T.  E. 


SWEET    VERBENA. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  "  The  Gakdbn."] 

Sir, — The  illustration  represents  a  sweet-scented 

Verbena  tree  (Aloysia  citriodora)  in  our  garden. 

The  plant  has  been  outside  for  some  years,  and 


THB  SWBBT  VERBENA   (ALOYSIA   CITKIODORA)   AT  BONOH0ROH. 


growth  of  dense  scrub,  laced  with  innumer- 
able creepers,  including  the  "  Bush  Lawyer  " 
(Rubus  australis),  through  which  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  force  one's  way,  so 
that  I  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.     A.  Bathgate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


BEDDING    CALCEOLARIAS. 

[To    THE    Editor    or    "The    Garden."] 

SIR,— Your  correspondent  "  H.  P.,"  on 
page   135,   has   done   useful   service  to 
gardeners    by    drawing    attention    to 
three     excellent     and     comparatively 
little-known   bedding  Calceolarias,  C. 
integrifolia,     C.     amplexicaulis,     and 
Jeflfrey's  hybrid.    I  should  like  to  supplement  this 
list  by  including  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  a  hybrid 
raised   from   C.    Pavonii   and    C.    amplexicaulis 


we  do  not  cover  it  in  the  winter ;   in  fact,  its 
height  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so. 

C.  H.  Feildbn. 
Thcymdijf,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 


ILLICIUM  ANISATUM  IN  JAPAN. 
[To  the  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — lUicium  aniaatum,  Linn.  (Illicium  religio- 
sum,  Sieb.  and  Zuco.  ;  Japanese  name,  Shikimi), 
of  which  you  reproduced  in  your  No.  1,753, 
June  24,  a  small  branch  with  flowers,  is  an  ever- 
green belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Magnolia. 
It  grows  all  over  South  and  Middle  Japan,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  here  near  Yokohama.  It  is 
one  of  our  earliest  blossoming  shrubs,  flowering 
together  with  the  Corylopsis  spicata,  Forsythia 
suspenea,  Pyrus,  &c.  What  you  mention  about 
the  shrub  in  the  little  paragraph  under  "The 
Editor's  Table  "  is  not  quite  correct,  for  although 
the  branches  are  used  in  the  Bhuddistic  religious 
services  as  ornaments,  just  as  the  branches  of  the 
Cleyera  japonica  (Japanese  name,  Sakaki)  are 
used  in  the  Shinto  religious  service,  they  are 
never  used  by  the  Japanese  to  form  wreaths  with 
which  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  their  deceased 
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friends.  Such  a  decoration  as  the  wreath  ie,  in 
fact,  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
sense  in  which  Europeans  make  them  up  and  use 
them  for  funerals,  &c. ,  and  it  wuuld  give  an  alto- 
gether wrong  impression  to  people  at  home  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  use  this  tree  to  form  wreaths. 
Yokohama,  August  1.  A.  Ungbk. 


PLANTS   MENTIONED    BY 
SHAKESPEARE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gabdbn."] 
Sir, — In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  your  correspon- 
dent in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Garden,  Love- 
in-idleness  is  Viola  tricolor,  i.e.,  Heart's-ease  or 
Pansy,  yellow  or  purple ;  Long  Purples,  Digitalis, 
i.e. ,  Foxglove  ;  Mary- buds,  Marigold.     Buckler's 
Berry  I  think  may  be  what  is  known  as  Biscutella 
or  Buckler  Mustard,   but   this  is  surmise.     For 
the  other  three  names  I  can  give  authority. 
Plas  Isa,  Abergele.  Charles  M.  Pim. 


[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  answer  to  S.  Lloyd's  question  in  The 
Garden,  Love-in-idleness  is  one  of  the  many 
fanciful  names  for  the  wild  Pansy  (Viola 
tricolor).  Long  Purples  is  an  old  country  name 
still  in  use  for  the  purple  Loose-strife  (Lythrum 
Salicaria),  which,  when  it  grows  on  the  damp 
margin  of  a  stream,  often  has  flowering  spikes 
1  foot  long  on  a  3-foot  stem.  However,  some 
writers  do  not  suppose  that  this  is  the  flower 
meant  by  Shakespeare,  but  that  he  was  referring 
to  the  early  purple  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula)  when 
he  mentions  Long  Purples  made  into  a  garland  by 
Ophelia.  Certainly  the  context,  "  Our  cold  maids 
do  dead  men's  fingers  call   them,"  better  fits  the 


clammy  sensation  when  touching  the  Orchis  with 
bare  hands  rather  than  the  Loose-strife.  Mary- 
buds  :  This  is  also  a  subject  of  debate  as  to 
whether  the  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  repena)  or 
the  Marigold  (Calendula  arvensis)  is  referred  to, 
but  it  is  more  often  thought  that  by  "  Cuckoo 
buds  of  yellow  hue"  Shakespeare  meant  Butter- 
cups, and  by  Mary-buds  Marigolds.  Buckler's 
Berry  :  As  far  as  the  present  writer  knows  there 
is  only  one  plant  having  £he  prefix  Buckler,  and 
that  is  Buckler  Mustard,  a  plant  not  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare,  but  if  S.  Lloyd  is  thinking  of 
the  words  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
"  And  smell  like  Buoklersbury  in  simple  time," 
Buoklersbury  was  the  name  of  that  part  of 
Cheapside  where  many  druggists  lived,  and  as 
the  druggists  of  those  days  were  likewise 
herbalists,  when  the  bunches  of  Rosemary  and 
Lavender  were  hung  up  to  dry  the  whole  street 
must  have  smelt  sweet.  W.  Spdrling. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  answer  to   S.   Lloyd  in    The  Garden 
for  the  9th  inst. ,  I  think  Love-in-Idleness  means 
the  Viola   tricolor,    Mary-buds   the   Marigolds. 
Buckler's  Berry  perhaps  means  the  Fern. 
Bourton  Bridge.  H.  C.  Rose. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  S.  Lloyd, 
Love-in-idleness  is  one  of  nearly  a  score  of  fancy 
names  (including  also  Love-and-Idle  and  Live-in- 
Idleness)  given  to  the  Pansy  Viola  tricolor.  Long 
Purples  are  the  purple  Loose-strife  (Lythrum 
Salicaria),  or,  acci^rding  to  other  authorities,  the 
purple  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula).  Mary-buds,  or 
May-buds,  are  either  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha 
pilustris)  or  the 
garden  Marigold 
(Calendula  oifioina- 
lis).  Buckler's  Berry 
I  have  been  unable 
to  trace. 

L.  Barraclough. 
Woodford. 


PBA  OLOBT  OF  DEVON. 


[To  the  Editor  or 

"The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  (1)  Love-in- 
Idleness  is  unknown 
by  all  commentators. 
It  is  probably  either 
an  old  legendary 
plant,  unknown  at 
present,  or  it  is  a 
"figment  of  the 
dreamy  poet's 
brain."  (2)  Bucklers- 
bury  is  a  district  in 
London,  and  not  a 
plant  at  all,  as  an 
intelligent  reading  of 
"The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  would 
show.  In  the  days 
of  Gerard  and  the 
herbalists  Bucklers- 
bury  was  the  quarter 
of  the  chemists  who, 
"  in  simple  time," 
sought  out  rare  and 
medicinal  plants  in 
woods  and  fields  near 
London,  and  who 
compounded  their 
own  essences  from 
their  gleanings.  The 
scents  of  the  drying 
herbs  gave  the  Swan 
of  Avon  the  saying 
"to  smell  like  all 
Buoklersbury  in 
simple  time."  (3) 
The  Long  Purple  is 
the  early  purple 
Orchis    (Orchis 


mascula)  of  meadows  and  woods.  (4)  Mary- 
buds  :  These  are  probably  members  of  the  great 
Ranunculus  family. 

Clarewood,  BicUey.  Sydney  Martin. 

NIUOTIANA  SANDER.^. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  afraid  I  rather  agree  about  Nicotiana 
Sanderit,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
sluggish  grower,  and  wants  a  cool  house  rather 
than  out  of  door  culture.  I  sowed  a  packet  of 
seed  in  heat  in  February.  They  did  not  do  very 
well,  so  I  sowed  a  second  lot  that  did  better. 
Those  planted  out  in  May  are  not  in  flower  yet, 
though  they  are  now — the  8th  inst. — showing 
bloom,  their  humbler  relations  planted  at  the 
same  time  have  been  in  flower  two  months.  The 
Sanderse  received  marked  care  and  attention.  I 
have  potted  up  three  plants  and  put  them  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  they  are  evidently  much  better 
pleased.  A.  de  L.  L. 


[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — When  I  read  your  correspondent's  letter  a 
few  weeks  ago  about  his  disappointment  in  Nico- 
tiana Sanderse  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  but  since 
then  have  found  out  that  it  is  an  excellent  plant 
to  cut  for  the  house.  The  red  blossoms  make  a 
beautiful  bit  of  colour,  and  they  last  a  long  time 
in  water,  looking  particularly  well  when  arranged 
with  white  Japanese  Anemones  and  a  few  Teazles. 
Gillingham.  Mabel  A.  Gordon  Dill. 


[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  a  few  words  of  praise  on  the  above,  and 
I  can  endorse  all  the  remarks  about  it  on 
page  156.  I  consider  it  a  perfect  gem  of  the 
Nicotiana  family,  as  it  can  be  used  inside  or 
outside  with  effect,  and  the  colour  with  me  is 
good.     I  enclose  flowers. 

Woolland,  Dorset.  J.  Harris. 

[The  flowers  sent  were  a  good,  deep  colour. — 
Ed.] 


RECENT    GARDEN     PEAS. 

EVERY  year  large  numbers  of  new 
Peas  are  introduced,  and  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
considers  what  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant vegetable  it  is.  It  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive  to  examine 
at  one  or  two  periods  in  the  year  a  large  number  of 
trials  such  as  were  carried  out  this  year  at  Wisley 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
though,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  growth  was 
not  so  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  be  rectified  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  as  the  land  becomes  better  cultivated.  One 
is  enabled  to  make  comparisons  both  with  newer 
and  older  varieties,  and  many,  though  bearing 
different  names,  are  practically  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  improvement  is  most  noticeable  in  early 
and  mid-season  varieties,  both  in  size  of  pod  and 
quality,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  several  good 
late  sorts,  with  a  constitution  like  Autocrat, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising,  with  such  a  splendid 
parent  to  work  from,  that  this  has  not  been 
accomplished. 

Though  very  dwarf  Peas  are  not  great  favourites 
of  mine,  I  made,  during  the  present  year,  a  rather 
large  trial  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  earliest 
and  best,  sowing  them  under  glass  in  boxes  and 
plantin?  them  nut  on  a  south-west  border. 

Carter's  Little  Marvel  was  distinctly  the 
earliest,  being  fully  a  week  before  any  other. 
This  is  rightly  named  ;  it  is  the  most  prolific 
variety  I  know  for  a  dwarf  Pea,  and  the  flavour 
is  very  good  indeed  for  so  early  in  the  season. 
We  picked  our  first  dish  on  May  22,  and  it  grew 
to  a  height  of  2  feet  6  inches.  A  distinct  and 
valuable  addition  as  a  dwarf  variety. 
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Sutton's  Mat  Queen, — Height 
'2i  feet  to  3  feeo,  sometimes  a 
foot  higher  on  good  ground.  It  is 
a  splendid  early  variety,  good  for 
small  gardens,  a  great  cropper,  and 
of  first-class  flavour. 

Carter's  May  Flower.— 
Height  from  IJ  feet  to  2  leet.  I 
have  grown  this  for  two  seasons, 
and  am  particularly  pleaded  with 
it.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  great 
cropper,  and  the  quality  is  splen- 
did. This  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Daisy  and  William 
Hiirsf-. 

Webb's  New  Leader  — A  some- 
what taller  variety,  height  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  a  very 
heavy  cropper.  Very  quick  to 
maturn. 

Edwin  Beokktt  — This  is  now 
geusrally  well  known ;  it  needs 
little  description.  Suffice  it  to 
say  it  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  Gradus  type,  and  as  an  early 
exhibition  Pea  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Two  excellent  new  main  crop 
varieties  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
6.  Hobday  of  Romford,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  amateur  vege- 
table gardeners  of  the  present  day. 
One  he  has  named 

Essex  Rival,  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  distributed  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham.  This  is  a  first-class 
novelty,  height  about  5  feet,  a 
great  bearer,  quality  first  rate, 
one  of  the  best  either  for  exhi- 
bition or  general  use.  His  later 
novelty  is 

Essex  Wonder,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varieties 
which  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  4  of  the  present 
year.  It  stood  out  in  the  trials  very  conspicuously. 
It  undoubtedly  possesses  a  very  robust  constitu- 
tion ;  the  pods  are  produced  in  great  quantities, 
and  are  well  filled  with  large,  delicious  Peas.  It 
will  make  a  grand  exhibition  variety. 

Webb's  New  Kaiser  is  a  thoroughly  distinct 
and  valuable  variety,  a  strong  grower,  and  prolific 
bearer.  The  pods  are  a  splendid  colour,  and  it  is 
valuable  for  exhibition  and  home  use. 

Sutton's  Peerless  Marrowfat. — When  seen 
at  its  best  this  is  grand  for  exhibition.  The  pods 
are  large,  well  filled  with  fine-looking  Peas,  which 
when  cooked  are  a  beautiful  colour  and  fine 
flavour. 

Quite  Content  is  a  new  and  very  distinct 
variety,  the  parents  being  Alderman  and  Edwin 
Beckett.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  is  the 
finest  main  crop  variety  yet  seen.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  attains  a  height  of  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet,  and  the  quality  is  first  rate. 

Glory  of  Devon.  —  This  variety  received 
an  award  of  merit  in  1899.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches,  and 
has  a  good  constitution  ;  the  pods  are  very 
handsome.  A  fine  late  exhibition  variety.  An 
illustration  is  given  on  page  190  of  this  excel- 
lent garden  Pea  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
useful. 

Carter's  Battleship  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  Peas  of  recent  introduction,  and  valuable 
for  small  and  large  gardens.  The  pods  are 
always  well  filled,  and  it  is  seldom  attacked 
by  mildew.  This  resists  drought  almost  better 
than  any  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  Height 
5  feet. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the  latest  Peas, 
Autocrat,  Gladstone,  and  Webb's  Msisterpiece 
still  hold  their  own.  Unfortunately,  the  variety 
Gladstone  is  not  of  the  very  best  quality,  neither 
is  the  constitution  so  good  as  the  other  two,  but 
its  taking  appearance  ensures  it  a  place  as  an 
exhibition  variety. 

Webb's  Masterpiece  is  a  greatly  improved 
form  of  Autocrat,  a  variety  I  can  most  strongly 
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recommend  for  both  small  and  large  gardens  and 
any  locality.  It  is  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  resists 
drought  better  than  any  variety  I  know. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  Hoitse  Oarden-s,  Elstree. 


NOTABLE     SCOTTISH 
GARDENS. 


ST.  MARY'S  ISLE,  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
»  MONG  the  most  charmingly-situated 
/\  estates  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland 

/  \  is  that  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
/  ^  bright,  the  seat  of  Captain  Hope, 
2  \  R  N. ,  and  for  long  that  of  the  Earls 
of  Selkirk.  The  present  family 
succeeded  to  it  by  inheritance  on  the  death  of 
the  late  earl  without  issue.  The  mansion  was 
only  built  by  Captain  Hope  in  1897,  but  the  pro- 
perty has  long  been  known  by  its  present  name, 
and  there  formerly  stood  in  the  grounds  the  old 
priory  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  which  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  David  I.  by  Fergus,  Lord  of 
Galloway.  St.  Mary's  Isle  is  also  well  known 
as  having  been  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  exploits 
of  Paul  Jones  in  the  year  1798,  when,  in 
command  of  the  American  privateer  Ranger, 
he  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  as  a  prisoner  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The 
estate  is  an  extensive  one,  and  comprises  what 
was  formerly  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Dee.  There  are  distinct  signs  of  the  old  beach 
now  elevated  above  its  former  height ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  estate  is  protected  from  high  tides 
by  embankments.  Stretching  out  into  the 
estuary  with  a  south  exposure  and  in  a  prover- 
bially mild  locality,  St.  Mary's  Isle  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  somewhat  tender 
plants.  The  same  influences  lead  to  its  being 
exceptionally  early,  even  for  the  district,  with 
the  result  that  in  spring  its  woods  are  bright  with 
Snowdrops  and  Daffodils  long  before  others  in 
less  favoured  parts.  The  late  Eirl  of  Selkirk 
took   great  interest   in   beautifying  St.   Mary's 


Isle,  while  the  Countess,  now  resident  at  Balmae, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  always  been 
an  ardent  admirer  of  flowers  and  trees.  The 
present  owner.  Captain  Hope,  is  equally  interested 
in  horticulture,  so  that  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  present 
head  gardener,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  about 
five  years  ago,  has  had  a  good  basis  to  work  upon, 
and  has  every  encouragement  from  his  present 
employer. 

A  delightful  avenue  passing  through  a  park  of 
great  beauty,  particularly  when  the  Hawthorn  is 
in  bloom,  but  interesting  at  all  times  if  only 
because  of  the  fine  timber  everywhere,  leads  to 
the  mansion,  whence,  passing  through  beauti- 
fully wooded  grounds  and  past  the  site  of  the  old 
garden,  we  come  to  the  present  one.  At  the 
entrance  archways  of  Roses,  with  clumps  of 
Bamboos  and  other  plants  and  tasteful  flower 
beds,  bright  from  earliest  spring,  are  the  earnest 
of  the  greater  wealth  of  flowers  beyond.  Beside 
the  gardener's  house  is  a  wall  with  Arabia, 
Myosotis,  and  other  plants  on  the  top.  The  wall 
of  the  house  is  draped  with  climbers,  principally 
with  Roses.  Here  is  Rosa  gigantea,  transferred 
from  the  mansion,  with  a  colder  exposure,  where 
it  did  not  succeed ;  it  gives  every  promise  of 
doing  well  here.  Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Rose 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  from  which  flowers  are  generally 
cut  in  April.  By  the  wall  are  Bamboos,  while 
between  are  large  clumps  of  Kniphofias.  There 
are  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  gardens  large  clumps 
of  tree  Paeonies,  and  a  number  of  the  newer 
varieties  have  been  planted  recently.  Several 
good  plants  of  Buddleia  globosa  do  remarkably 
well,  and  are  very  free  flowering.  Hardy  Fuchsias 
are  in  considerable  numbers,  and  do  well  in  this 
district.  So  do  some  of  the  hardier  Cistuses,  and 
there  are  good  plants  of  such  as  C.  laurifolius 
and  others.  Throughout  the  grounds  there  are 
many  good  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
and  one  seldom  sees  such  good  plants  of  Ruscus 
Hypophyllum  and  R.  aculeatus.  Rhododendrons 
are  very  fine  everywhere. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  features  of  St. 
Mary's  Isle  is  the  culture  of  Roses.  Among  them 
are  represented  some  of  the  old,  old  Roses,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  the  newer  varieties,  as  well 
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as  beds  of  Moss  Roses  and  a  hedge  of  Perzance 
Briars.  On  walls,  arches,  pillars,  and  in  beds 
they  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  while  in  that  part 
of  the  garden  in  which  the  glass  structures  stand 
long  sloping  banks  are 
covered  with  Rose 
trellises.  The  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  does  well 
outside  also,  and  pro- 
bably no  garden  in 
the  South  of  Scotland 
possesses  so  many 
Roses  of  almost  all 
classes.  The  herba- 
ceous borders  are  very 
extensive.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  select 
among  the  herbaceous 
plants,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  that 
the  best  of  the  early, 
mid-season,  and  late 
flowers  are  cultivated, 
and  that  the  garden 
is  hardly  ever  without 
bloom  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Nor  are 
alpine  plants  neg- 
lected, for,  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  borders, 
a  considerable  number 
are  grown  in  a  rockery 
near  the  glass  houses. 
A  number  of  flowers 
suitable  for  cutting 
are  grown  in  beds  in 
the  reserve  garden, 
and  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Thalictrums, 
grown  for  their  foliage 
alone,  may  be  men- 
tioned. 


acaulis  at  its  best.  The  glass  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, but  it  is  of  good  construction.  The 
fruit  department  indoors  receives  adequate  atten- 
tion, as  could  be  seen  from  the  crops  of  Grapes, 


Passiflora  princeps  and  the  Bougainvilleas  do 
better  than  in  a  higher  temperature.  In  another 
house  were  plants  of  a  good  strain  of  Gloxinias. 
A   small    collection   of   Cattleyas,    Lailias,    Den- 

drobiums,  Odonto- 
glossums,  &c.,  is 
grown.  In  the 
stove  were  a 
number  of  the 
usual  plants,  the' 
flowers  of  the 
single  and  double 
Hibiscus  being 
very  showy,  and  in 
the  fernery,  which 
has  lately  been 
remodelled.  Rex 
Begonias  on  the 
wall  ard  Ruellia 
macrantha  were 
noteworthy  among 
the  Ferns.  One 
cannot  omit  to 
mention  some  of 
the  yellow  Callas, 
such  as  Pentlandi 
and  a  few  others. 
Seedlingsare  being 
raised,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of 
some  good  forms 
among  them. 
Vegetables  receive 
their  due  atten- 
tion. It  is  im- 
popsible  to  con- 
dense adequately 
in   a  short    fpace 


y 


the  many  attractions  of  St. 
Mary's  Isle  to  a  horticul- 
turist. S.  A. 


Not  the  least  delightful  features  of  St.  Mary's- 
Isle  are  the  paths  which  lead  to  the  old  orchard 
and  among  the  woods.  The  old  orchard  trees 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  are  a  picture  of 
beauty  in  their  seasons  of  bloom  and  of  fruit. 
The  wild  garden  contains  large  masses  of  Snow- 
drops, Dafifodils,  Soillas,  and  other  flowers. 
Martagon  Lilies  are  freely  naturalised  in  the 
woods.  There  are  thousands,  principally  of  the 
old  purple  Martagon,  but  with  a  number  of  the 
white  varieties  among  them.  One  observes,  in 
going  through  the  orchard,  a  curious  old  Ribston 
Pippin  Apple,  believed  to  have  been  planted 
there  when  the  orchard  was  formed  about  160 
years  ago,  and  in  the  woods  a  noble  Tulip  Tree, 
dwarf  though  it  was  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificent Beeches  and  other  forest  trees  which 
abound.  A  singular  feature  here  is  a  very  old 
Robinia  or  False  Acacia,  which  was  blown  down 
some  years  ago.  As  it  could  not  be  lifted,  its 
branches  were  covered  with  soil,  and  it  has  lived 
and  now  covers  in  its  prostrate  position  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 

Near  the  glass  houses  there  was  last 
season  a  delightful  series  of  beds  of  spring 
flowers ;  Tulips,  Myosotis,  Polyanthuses,  Wall- 
flowers, Daisies,  and  other  spring  plants  were 
used.     There  was    a    capital    lot    of    Gentiana 


CANNA   NIAGAEA. 


c 


ANNAS     are 

among    the 

showiest     o  f 

flowers  for  the 

summer  garden  and  for 

the  greenhouse,  so  that 

a   good   new  variety  is 

welcome.      Canna 

Niagara  is  one  of   the 

finest  yet  sent  out.    The  colour  of  the  flower 

is  scarlet  with  a  rich   yellow  border  ;   the 

plant  is  of  dwarf  habit.    This  variety  was 

shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 

Kent,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

on  the  29th  ult.,  and  then  received  an  award 

of  merit.    Messrs.  Cannell   make  a  special 

feature  of  the  culture  of  Cannas. 


CANNA  NIAGARA.     (About  one-half  natural  size.) 

Shoum  by  Mesms.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  before  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  '29th  ult.,  and 

given  an  award  of  merit. 

Peaches,  Figs,  &o. ,  in  the  houses.  The  conserva- 
tory is  kept  bright  with  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Noticeable  here  were  good  examples  of 
an  excellent  strain  of  Calceolarias.     In  this  house 


A  NEW  WATER  LILY. 
A  NEW  Water  Lily  was  shown  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
29th  ult.  by  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring.  It  is  a 
handsome  rose-coloured  variety  of  the  blue- 
flowered  Nymph»a  zanzibarensis,  and  is  called 
N.  z.  rosea.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate by  the  floral  committee. 
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WAYS    OF   PLANTING 
SPRING  -  FLOWERING- 


BEAUTIFUL 
HARDY 
BULBS 
FiKST  Prize  Essay  of  August  Competition. 
Never  in  the  history  of  gardening  has  there  been 
eueh  a  wealth  of  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants 
at    the  disposal  of    the    planter,   and    it    only 
remains  for  him  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
material  at  hand  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  garden.     Some  of  the  depart- 
ments worthy   of  thoughtful  treatment  are  the 
woodland  and  wild  garden,  the  shrubbery  border, 
the  hardy  flower  border,  the  rook  garden,  &o. 
Of  exceptional  value 
are   the   banks    and 
slopes  that  abound  in 
a  garden  of  the  pic- 
turesque type,  and  in 
a  hilly  district  some 
excellent  effects  may 
be  secured. 

We  will  take  the 
woodland  first,  asso- 
ciating with  it  the 
wild  garden.  For 
these  the  Narcissus 
is  of  the  greatest 
value,  as  it  is,  indeed, 
in  all  gardening  in 
grass  with  bulbous 
plants.  In  the  wood- 
land proper,  where 
grassy  walks  abound, 
and  where  Hazel, 
Hornbeam,  and  such 
like  form  the  uoder- 
growth,  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves 
drift  near  the  under- 
growth in  autumn 
will  prove  an  excel- 


in  variety),  whose  drooping,  chequered  blossoms 
are  singularly  beautiful  as  seen  in  grass  or  wood- 
land. All  these  should  be  planted  with  a  free 
hand,  yet  entirely  without  formality.  Pretty 
effects  are  secured  in  park  or  pasture  where  Oak 
or  Ash  exist  by  treating  the  ground  about  the 
bole  with  yellow  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  or  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilise.  The  two  last  named  may  be  mixed. 
The  planting  should  extend  to  nearly  30  feet,  and 
preferably  not  all  round  the  tree. 

The  Shrubbery  Border,  or  the  borders  adjacent 
to  the  carriage  drive,  may  also  be  treated  on  the 
same  lines.  Some  of  the  best  plants  to  increase 
the  interest  here  are  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (Ery- 
thronium).  Winter  Aconite   (Eranthis),   and   in 


dwarf  Campanulas,  Androsaces,  &o.,  may  be 
given  an  added  charm.  A  patch  of  Anemone 
scythinica,  coloured  blue  externally  and  pure 
white  within,  3  feet  wide,  in  a  sunny  position, 
would  make  a  delightful  picture.  The  same 
plant  or  the  Grecian  Wind-flower  would  be 
equally  beautiful  as  a  groundwork  in  the  peat 
bed  where  Azalea  mollis  is  grown.  Snowdrop, 
Snowflake,  and  Glory  of  the  Snow  should  all  be 
found  here. 

The  Rose  Garden. — On  the  bare  surface  of  Rose 
bed  or  border  the  boldest  Daffodils,  as  Emperor 
and  Sir  Watkin,  should  be  seen  in  profusion. 
Stately  Darwin  Tulips  should  rise  from  near  the 
Lavender  bushes  fringing  the  pathway,  and  the 
.  fragrant  Heavenly  Blue 
Muscari  border  the  per- 
gola-covered way.     In 

The  Hardy  Flower 
Border,  Daffodils,  Cot- 
tage and  Parrot  Tulips, 
Crown  Imperials,  &o., 
should  be  planted  among 
such  things  as  Pseonies, 
Monlbretias,  Lathyrus, 
Sunflowers,  and  the  later- 
coming  Lilies,  while  Blue- 
bell and  Squill,  Crocus 
and    Daffodil,    Anemone 


lent  guide  to 
planting.  Where 
evergreens,  such  as 
Laurels,  abound, 
their  sombre  tones 
will  be  relieved  by 
grouping  such  bicolor 

Daffodils  as  Empress  or  Horsfieldi,  or  even  the 
May-flowering  N.  poetious  or  its  variety  N.  p. 
ornatus.  In  the  woodland,  too,  the  common 
Lent  Lily  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  and  N.  princeps 
give  a  pleasing  result,  the  latter  being  particu- 
larly good  in  grass.  In  park  and  pasture  land 
one  must  emphasise  the  greater  value  of  the 
single  Incomparabilis  kinds  by  reason  of  their 
stature  and  graceful  bearing.  Thin  planting  is 
to  be  preferred  at  the  start  rather  than  over- 
dense  masses  that  in  a  year  or  two  may  become 
crowded  and  weakened,  thereby  falling  in  wet 
seasons  long  before  their  beauty  is  past.  Of 
dwarf  subjects,  and  where  the  turf  is  not  too 
strong,  the  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  and  A. 
apennina  make  delightful  carpets  of  white  and 
blue  respectively.  The  deep  or  rich  yellow  of 
the  varieties  of  Narcissus  odorus  should  not  be 
overlooked,  while  N.  Johnstoni  Qaeen  of  Spain 
is  often  better  suited  in  grass  than  in  a  border 
of  richer  soil.  One  other  group  worthy  of  special 
pote  is  the  Suake's-head  Fritillary  (F.  Meleagris 


and  Ranunculus,  mav  add 
their  quota  of  beauty 
in  every  available  spot. 
The  rich  blue  Soilla  oam- 
panulata  major  and  Snow- 
drop should  be  freely 
dibbled  among  the  hardy 
Ferns  to  give  flowerH 
when  the  Fern  fronds 
tenderest    fgreen, 


russet 


NYMPH/EA   ZANZIEARENSIS  ROSEA.      (Slightly  reduced,.) 

Shown  by  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Bye),  Triiig  Park,  at  the  Royal  Eorticul 
tural  Society's  m&etUvg  on  the  '^dth  ult ,  and  given  a  first-class  certificate. 


sunny  positions  the  Grecian  Wind-flower  (Anemone 
blanda),  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  spring  flowers.  The  common  Snowdrop  and 
Elwes'  Snowdrop  may  be  freely  planted  here  also, 
and  for  later  flowering,  where  dark-leaved  ever- 
greens abound,  the  Poet's  Narcissus  or  White 
Wood  Squill  (Soilla  campanulata  alba)  will  prove 
moat  suitable. 

The  Rock  Garden,  by  associating  the  early 
bulbous  Irises,  as  I.  reticulata,  I.  Histrio,  I. 
Heldreiohii,  I.  persioa,  and  others,  with  such 
alpine  plants  s^s  Primula  viscosa,  Alpine  Pinks, 


show 

and,    again, 

brown. 

Mower  Beds.  —  Here 
the  scarlet  Tulip  should 
spring  from  a  mans  of 
white"Arabi8,  yellow 
Tulips  be  planted  with 
Pheasant-eye  Narcissus 
among  Saxifraga 
hypnoides,  and  so  on. 
The  following  are  a  good 
selection  of  single  Tulips, 
flowering  season  com- 
mencing in  mid-April : 
Rose  Gris-de-lin.  Gold- 
finch, Waterloo  (scarlet), 
regalis,  Artus  (crimson), 
and  white).  Chrysolora 
(yellow),  King  of  Yellows,  Duchesse  de  Parma  (red 
bordered  yellow),  Keizerskroon  (scarlet  and 
yellow),  and  Thomas  Moore  (orange).  The  first 
is  8  inches  high,  the  last  12  inches,  the  others  are 
between  in  the  order  given.  Hvacinths  suitable 
for  massing  are— Blue :  King  of  Blues,  Baron  van 
Tuyll,  and  Czar  Peter.  White :  British  Queen, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Mme.  Van  der  Hoop.  Red  : 
Gigantea,  Gertrude,  Etna,  and  Prince  Albert 
Yictor.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


Yellow  Prince,   Alba 
Standard   Silver  (red 
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WHY    STRAWBERRIES    FAIL 
TO  FRUIT,— Over-luxuriance 
is  a  common  cause  of  failure  in 
Strawberries.     They  require  a 
deep,   well-worked  soil.      The 
land   also   should    be   in   what 
is   called   good    heart,    without    being    heavily 
manured,    at  the  time  of  planting.     They   may 
follow  Onions    or    early    Potatoes   which   have 
been  planted   on    land    that   has   been  trenched 
and  manured  in  winter,  and  when   the  Onions 
or    Potatoes    come    off   the    manure    will    have 
become  mellow  and  blended  in  the  soil.     Land 
of     this    character,    after   receiving    a    dressing 
of    lime    and    soot    or    bone  -  meal    and    being 
forked  over,  will  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
Strawberries.    Planting  in  rich  soil  before  consoli- 
dation has  taken  place  produces  immense  foliage, 
but  the  crowns    fail   to  ripen  and   the    plants 
become    what  is    termed   "blind."      The  same 
cause  operates  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  when 
they  are  potted  loosely  in  very  rich  soil,  which 
often  causes  the  crowns  to  split  into  two  or  more 
crowns,     none    of    which    is    productive    of 
fertile  blossoms.     Land  that  will  grow  good 
Wheat,   Beans,  or   full  crops   of  vegetables 
will,    if    well  cultivated,  grow   good   Straw- 
berries.     Place  the  manure  over  the  bottom 
spit  when  trenching  to  draw  the  roots  down- 
wards.    It  is   the  deep-rooted  plants  which 
stand  drought   best    and   bear   the  heaviest 
crops  of   fruit.     The   Strawberry  is  in  a  sense 
a  surface-rooting   plant,    and   may   be    fed    on 
the  surface,  but  its  roots  will  also  run  down  if 
permitted  and  encouraged.    It  is  the  deep  roots 
which  keep  the  plants  going  in  a  dry  summer. 

Oathering  Applet.— The  question  of  keeping 
Apples  well  is  largely  affected  by  the  method  and 
the  time  of  their  gathering.  If  the  fruits  are 
gathered  before  they  are  ready,  and  if  they  are 
bruised  in  being  transferred  from  the  tree  to 
the  storeroom,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them 
to  keep  well.  Before  gathering  the  Apples  from 
a  tree  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cut  open  a  few  of 
the  fruits  and  examine  the  pips.  If  these  have 
changed  to  a  brown  colour  you  have  an  indica- 
tion that  the  fruits  may  be  gathered.  If,  how- 
ever, the  pips  are  still  of  a  greenish  white  tinge 
the  Apples  must  be  left  longer  on  the  tree. 
Those  gathered  before  they  are  ready  never 
reach  the  full  flavour  that  should  characterise 
them,  and  they  are  almost  certain  to  shrivel. 
Many  are  often  misled  by  seeing  that  a  small 
number  of  the  Apples  have  fallen,  and  con- 
sequently presuming  that  all  the  fruits  are  ripe. 
Of  course  a  rough  wind  will  bring  down  Apples 
sometimes,  but  most  of  the  early  ones  that  fall 
will  be  found  to  be  unsound.  The  only  sure  way 
to  find  out  if  they  are  ready  or  not  is  to  examine 
them  as  stated. 

F" Manure  for  Roses.  —The  beginner  in  gardening 
may  be  forgiven  if  at  first  he  fails  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  Rose  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  yet  the 
Rose  often  fails  when  its  roots  come  in  direct 
contact  with  manure.  The  Rose,  like  all  other 
plants,  likes  to  hunt  for  and  find  its  own  food. 
It  is  the  correct  thing  when  trenching  land  for 
Roses  to  place  a  layer  of  cow  or  pig  manure  on 
the  bottom  spit,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  taken 
direct  from  the  yard  and  buried  deeply  in  the 
land  ;  but  in  manuring  the  upper  stratum  of  soil 
the  manure  should  be  decomposed  and  thoroughly 
blended  with  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  may  | 
have  a  chance  of  selecting  their  food,  as  they  can 
only  utilise  it  in  a  liquid  form  in  small  quantities.  1 
When  the  Rose,  though  in  a  sense  a  gross  feeder, 
is  planted  in  manure,  failure  more  or  less  complete 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

must  ensue.  But  though  we  do  not  plant  in 
manure,  it  is  well  when  planting  to  have  a 
barrowful  of  good  compost  handy,  made  up  of 
good  loini  mixed  with  a  little  old  manure  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  well  blended,  and  place  a 
shovelful  rouud  the  roots  of  each  plant.  They 
will  show  by  their  growth  that  they  appreciate 
this  kindness.  There  would  be  less  mildew, 
fewer  insect  attacks,  and  no  premature  deaths 
if  this  system  of  planting  was  always  carried  out 
Most  of  our  failures  occur  from  this  neglect,  or 
failing  to  grasp  the  importance  of  small  details 
in  carrying  out  our  work.     We  find   this  out  in 
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time  through  our  failures,  but  we  should  save 
ourselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  if  we 
learnt  at  the  beginning. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — In  some  gardens,  especially 
those  of  small  extent,  where  matters  of  this  kind 
are  often  left  to  run  their  course,  mildew  of  late 
has  appeared  in  an  overwhelming  form.  In  bad 
cases  the  real  remedy  is  to  lift  the  plants  at  the 
proper  season,  improve  and  deepen  the  soil,  and 
replant.  In  the  meantime,  destroy  the  mildew 
by  repeated  syringings  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or 
cover  the  affected  parts  with  black  sulphur, 
repeating  the  process  so  long  as  a  speck  of  mildew 
remains. 

The  Orange  Fungus  is  a  different  species,  and 
the  only  known  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  affected 


leaves  and  burn  them.  I  have  known  bad  cases 
cured  by  painting  the  branches  in  winter  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  and 
following  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  principal 
remedy  for  diseases  of  this  character — of  deepen- 
ing and  improving  the  soil,  dealing  liberally  in  the 
way  of  manure  with  the  bottom  spit  in  trenching. 

Oochscomln  fCdosiaxJ  as  Bedding  Plants. — 
The  biighiect  otds  in  Hjde  Paik  just  now  are 
those  in  which  Cockscombs  are  planted.  The 
Celosiapluniosa,  both  yellow  and  red,  is  very  effec- 
tive, and  the  bed  where  the  real  Cockscombs  in 
various  colours  are  planted  is  quaint  and  bright. 
It  is  a  break  away  from  ordinary  bedding  plants. 
There  is  a  spice  of  novelty  in  it,  and  it  is  attrac- 
tive at  this  season,  when  the  Geraniums  are 
almost  flowerless.  The  Cockscombs  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds  in  the  Cucumber  frame  in  March 
and  April,  and  when  well  grown  they  are  good 
plants  for  the  conservatory. 

Achillea  The  Pearl. — The  Sneezewort,  ae 
Achillea  Ptarmica  is  popularly  known,  is  a 
valuable  late  summer-flowering  perennial.  The 
variety  The  Pearl  is  an  improved  double  form, 
and  is  a  valuable  plant  for  cutting  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  small  double  flowers  being  very 
freely  produced.  The  habit  of  growth  of  this 
plant  is  rather  straggling,  and,  if  neglected,  it  is 
apt  to  become  untidy. 

Olearia  Haa.'ilii. — This  is  a  most  useful  shrub, 
principally  because  it  flowers  late  in  the  summer 
when  most  flowering  shrubs  are  over.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  are  most  freely  produced. 
On  a  well-flowered  plant  they  almost  hide  the 
foliage.  It  is  a  New  Zealand  plant,  and  there  is 
found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  feet 
to  5,000  feet.  In  the  South  of  England  it  is 
quite  hardy,  but  in  northern  gardens  it  needs 
shelter  during  severe  frosty  weather.  A  large 
bed  of  it,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower  in 
August  and  September,  is  very  effective. 

Mildeii.'  on  Chrysanthemums  is  a  disease  with 
which  growers  of  these  plants  have  to  contend, 
although  it  seems  to  attack  those  large-flowered 
varieties  which  are  housed  under  glass  before  the 
blooms  open  more  than  the  early  -  flowering 
sorts  which  are  grown  in  the  border  out  of  doors. 
A  good  mixture  with  which  to  syringe  the 
affected  plants  is  sulphide  of  potassium.  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  diluting 
it  with  2i  gallons  of  water.  It  is  as  well  to  out 
off  and  burn  the  leaves  or  shoots  most  affected. 

The  Scarborough  Lily.  —  There  are  few  more 
popular  flowering  plants  suitable  for  room  or 
window  culture  than  the  Scarborough  Lily  (Val- 
lota  purpurea),  and,  as  we  are  often  asked  to 
say  how  it  should  be  grown,  we  give  the  following 
hints.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  plant  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
greenhouses  of  large  gardens,  but  in  cottage 
windows.  This  cannot  be  because  it  is  not  worth 
growing,  for  at  this  time  of  year  its  handsome 
nchly-ooloured  flowers  are  greatly  admired.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered  less  water  is 
needed,  for  its  season  of  active  growth  is  over 
for  a  time  It  is  from  the  moment  new  growth 
commences  that  great  care  is  necessary,  so  as  to 
enable  the  plant  to  develop  a  strong  and  healthy 
bulb.  If  repotting  is  necessary  it  should  be  done 
then.  Even  while  at  rest  the  soil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  really  dry,  for  it  always  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  water.  A  good  potting  com- 
post may  be  made  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  sand 
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and  charcoal  being  added.  A  shelf  in  a  green- 
house is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  grow  the 
Scarborough  Lily,  for  there  it  gets  plenty  of  the 
sunshine  that  it  likes.  Overpotting  is  an  evil 
that  should  be  guarded  against.  The  fine  plants 
one  may  sometimes  see  in  cottage  windows  are 
rarely  repotted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  their  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
rarely  disturbed.  . 

The  Austrian  Pine  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
trees  we  have.  For  effect,  shelter,  suitability  to 
various  soils  and  situations,  or  for  seaside  plant- 
ing it  is  invaluable.  The  timber  is  tough  and 
resinous.  Its  dark  glossy  green  foliage  renders 
it  valuable  for  producing  a  striking  effect  in  the 
distance.  As  a  shelter  tree  and  one  for  seaside 
planting  it  is  well  known.  It  not  only  with- 
stands the  sea  winds  well,  but  its  strong,  close 
foliage  makes  an  excellent  protection  for  less 
hardy  plants.  It  grows  well  in  even  the  poorest 
soil. 


GARDENING    OF    THE 
WEEK. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

RECENT  storms  and  gales  have  caused  much 
damage  throughout  the  country,  and  have 
cunsiderably  added  to  the  flower  gardener's 
labours  and  troubles,  for  many  of  his  cherished 
plants  have  been  badly  knocked  about,  twisted, 
and  broken,  necessitating  re-staking  and  tying.  It  is  yet 
comparatively  early,  and  one  reasonably  expects  a  con- 
tinuation of  autumn  bloom  for  some  time.  With  this  end 
in  view  Liliums  (auratum  and  speciosum  vars.),  late 
Gladioli,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lobelia  fulgens  and 
varieties,  Salvias,  and  early  Chrysanthemums,  together 
with  the  host  of  herbaceous  plants,  both  hardy  and  tender, 
that  bloom  during  late  autumn  must  be  specially  attended 
to.  Various  climbers  on  walls,  pillars,  &c.,  have  also  in 
many  instances  broken  loose  from  their  supports.  Do  not 
delay  in  making  them  fast  and  secure,  for  swaying  back 
and  fro  in  the  wind  is  most  detrimental  to  their  well 
being. 

MESEMBRVANTHEMD3I     SP&rrABILE.—CuttlngS     of     this 

bright  succulent  are  piuduceU  freely  at  this  season,  and 
those  growing  in  a  dry,  sunny  position  will  be  firm  and  in 
perfect  order  for  inserting  In  boxes  Hlled  with  sharp, 
gritty  material.  Placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
cool  house,  or  even  a  dry  cold  frame,  and  kept  dry  until 
callused,  every  scrap  will  root  and  produce  other  cuttings 
for  spring  propagation.  It  is  a  flue  plant  for  massing  in 
the  rock  garden  in  dry  sunny  spots,  forming  welcome  bits 
of  bright  and  pleasing  colour  during  a  dull  season  of 
the  year. 

Vkronicas.— The  hybrid  Veronicas,  although  not  as 
hardy  as  one  would  wish,  are  so  attractive  in  the  autumn 
time  that  a  number  of  cuttings  should  be  struck  annually, 
for  even  if  the  plants  are  killed  outright  after  one  season's 
bloom  the  labour  incurred  is  repaid.  The  end  of  the 
present  month  is  a  suitable  time  to  propagate  them. 
Prepare  a  site  in  a  cold  pit.  Provide  drainage  by  laying  a 
foot  deep  of  rough  clinkers  or  any  coarse  materials, 
covering  with  coal  ashes,  on  which  put  a  layer  that  will  be 
4  inches  thick  after  being  well  trodden  of  flne  light&uitable 
rooting  medium,  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings — short,  Arm, 
stubby  shoois— 3  inches  apart;  water  well  to  settle  the 
soil  about  them ;  put  on  the  lights  both  to  keep  the 
cuttings  from  flagging  from  exposure  and  to  ward  off 
heavy  rains  and  snow,  and  protect  from  frost.  Examine 
occasionally  and  pick  off  damped  leaves.  They  retjuire  no 
further  attention  until  the  spring,  when  they  will  be  found 
to  be  well  rooted,  fit  to  put  out  in  nursery  lines  prepara- 
tory to  being  planted  where  intended  to  bloom.  The 
species  are  also  most  useful  for  rockeries,  especially  the 
dwarf  ones.  The  diversity  of  foliage  alone  is  remarkable 
and  very  interesting.  They  stiike  root  freely  under 
similar  conditions  lo  the  hybrids,  and  should  be  more 
extensively  grown  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

Look  carefully  over  stock  of  the  earlier  cuttings  of 
Geraniums  and  other  bedding  and  soft-wooded  plants 
generally,  making  good  any  failures  that  may  have 
occurred  by  propagating  more  before  it  gets  too  late  in 
the  season,  and  any  shortage  in  the  number  of  the  earlier 
cuttings  must  be  made  up  without  delay,  available 
material  usually  being  plentiful  towards  the  end  of 
September,  Select  a  plot  or  bed  in  a  position  fairly 
sheltered  from  north-easterly  winds,  but  clear  of  over- 
hanging trees,  for  cuttings  of  choice  hardy  shrubs  that 
must  be  put  in  shortly,  and  prepare  by  bastard  digging 
and  thoroughly  working  the  soil  into  flne  tilth,  and  tree 
from  all  noxious  weeds.  J.  Roberts. 
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with  buds  in  the  reserve  garden  may  be  lifted  and  potted 
up.  Several  well-known  nurserymen  make  a  speciality  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  for  forcing.  By  ordering  a  few 
annually  a  good  stock  of  useful  stuff  can  be  easily  main- 
tained. Dicentra(Dielytra)spectabili8and  the  herbaceous 
Spirreas  (Astilbes),  which  were  planted  out  In  the  open 
after  flowering  in  pots  in  the  spring  of  1904,  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  up  when  the  foliage  has  died  off. 

Chkysakthemums.— Within  the  nest  few  days  it  will 
be  advi-sable  to  house  the  majority  of  these  plants,  espe- 
cially those  grown  for  large  flowers,  if  not  already  done. 
The  late  varieties  can  remain  out  of  doors  for  some  time, 
to  keep  them  back  as  much  as  possible.  A  sheltered  spot 
in  the  garden  can  usually  be  found  for  them,  or  a  light 
framework  may  be  fixed  up,  over  which  covering  can  be 
run  if  frost  is  at  all  likely.  In  housing  the  plants  avoid 
overcrowding  ;  rather  risk  some  plants  outside  than  stand 
them  too  thickly  in  the  houses  and  lose  the  bottom  leaves. 
Open  the  ventilators  wide  for  a  time  till  the  plants  become 
used  to  their  different  surroundings.  Fumigate  several 
times  before  the  buds  are  too  far  advanced. 

LiLiUM  Harrisii.— Importations  of  these  bulbs  having 
arrived,  sufficient  of  this  variety  may  be  procured  and 
potted  up  for  very  early  work.  For  the  main  batch,  how- 
ever, L.  longiflorum  and  the  varieties  eximium  and 
giganteum  ate  more  to  be  relied  on,  but  importations  of 
these  do  not  usually  arrive  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Housing  Plants.— It  is  rather  cold  in  the  frames,  unless 
they  are  healed,  for  winter-flowering  Carnations  when  the 
buds  are  bursting.  Select  a  house  in  which  to  put  them 
where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  avoiding  draughts. 
Primulas  will  also  be  better  in  a  house  on  a  light  shelt 
near  the  glass.  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  should  be  housed  without  delay.  The  recent  heavy 
rains  are  very  detrimental  to  their  well-being.  Artificial 
heat  will  not  be  required  at  present,  and  when  given 
should  only  be  sufBcient  to  maintain  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  40°  Fahr. 

General  Remarks.  —  Insert  cuttings  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  for  flowering  next  summer,  potting  them 
off  when  rooted,  and  growing  on  through  the  winter. 
Mignonette  sown  early  last  month  will  soon  be  ready  for 
potting  on.  Thin  gradually  till  the  desired  number  is 
left  in  a  pot— one,  three,  or  five.  Stand  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  cool  house  or  pit.  Seeds  of  choice  varieties  of  Antir- 
rhinums can  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame.  Of  very  easy 
culture,  they  will  be  found  useful  in  spring,  especially  for 
houses  with  no  artificial  heat.  Seeds  are  to  be  had  in 
separate  colours— red,  yellow,  pink,  and  white— or  mixed. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  succulents  will  need  less 
water.  In  winter  they  are  better  if  given  only  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  dust-dry. 

Erratum.— On  page  163  of  the  issue  for  the  9th  inst., 
under  the  heading  '*  Indoor  Garden,"  the  first  line  on 
Ferns  reads  "  plenty  of  sports  from  the  common  varie- 
ties." It  should  read  "plenty  of  sporlings  from  the 
common  varieties." 

Royal  Botanic  Gardeiis,  Kew.  A.  OSBORN. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Forcing.— It  is 
lime  the&e  were  looked  ovei,  antl  those  well  lurnishtd 
with  buds  set  aside  for  forcing.  The  remainder  can  either 
be  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden  or  leplunged  in  the 
ashes  and  grown  on  for  another  year.     Those  well  set 


ORCHIDS. 

Catasetum.Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes.— These  deciduous 
plants  are  usually  looked  upon  as  merely  "curious"  or 
botanical  Orchids,  and  are  discarded  by  many  Orchid 
cultivators,  but  where  a  fairly  representativt  collection  is 
grown,  some  of  them  will  bo  in  bloom  during  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  there  are  few  other  Orchid 
genera  which  afford  more  interest  to  visitors  than  these. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  them  are  very  curious  and  extremely 
interesting,  but  some  of  them,  as  Catasetum  Bungerothii 
and  its  several  distinct  forms,  Cycnoches  chloruchilon, 
C.  versicolor,  Mormodes  luxata,  and  its  ivory  white 
variety  eburneum,  produce  very  handsome  flowers,  and 
are,  with  the  following  sorts,  well  worth  including  in 
a  general  collection  of  Orchids  :  C.  tabulare,  C.  viridi- 
fiavum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  b.  spinosum,  C.  russellianum, 
C.  macrocarpum,  0.  fimbriatum,  Cycnoches  egertunianum, 
C.  e.  viride,  C.  raaculatum,  C.  peruvianum,  C.  penta- 
dactylon,  Mormodes  Buccinator,  M.  Rolfei,  M.  pardina, 
M.  p.  unicolor,  and  M.  colossus.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
very  sensitive,  ejecting  their  pollen  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Several  of  the  varieties  have  flowers  which  are  deliciously 
scented,  which,  therefore,  have  a  special  decorative  value. 
When  well  grown,  some  of  them,  especially  the  Catasetums, 
after  producing  their  first  flower  spikes,  frequently  send 
out  others  a  few  weeks  later,  but  for  the  future  well-being 
of  the  plant  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  these  later  spikes  off 
immediately  they  appear. 

These  plants,  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  or  those  which 
have  flnished  their  growth  without  flowering,  should  be 
suspended  in  the  lightest  and  driest  position  in  the  East 
Indian  house,  or  they  may  be  removed  to  a  similar 
position  in  the  Mexican  house,  where  the  extra  ventilation 
would  be  advantageous  to  them.  To  preserve  these  plants 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  at  this 
season  to  expose  them  to  direct  sunlight,  so  as  to  harden 
and  mature  the  latest  made  pseudo-bulbs  before  winter 
commences.  While  the  leaves  remain  fresh  afford  the 
plants  plenty  of  water,  especially  on  bright  sunny  days ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  the  water 
supply  must  be  gradually  reduced,  and  when  they  fall  i  ff, 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  if  well  matured,  will  need  no  more 
water  for  a  period  of  several  months.  If  during  the 
resting  season  any  of  the  plants  show  signs  of  shrivelling 
a  little  water  may  be  given  occasionally  to  preserve  them 
in  a  sound  plump  condition. 

Such  plants  as  Chysis  bractescens,  C.  Isevis,  C.  aurea, 
C.  Sedenii,  and  C.  Chelsonii  should,  now  that  they  are 
finishing  up  their  growth,  be  afforded  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  be  gradually  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  and 
when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  ripened  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  advised  for  the  Catasetums,  &c.,  will 


suit  them.  The  Pleiones  also  will  require  plenty  of  light, 
and  also  air,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  them  up  to 
induce  them  to  flower,  the  compost  should  be  kept  moist 
until  the  flower-buds  show,  when  water  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  Dendrobiums  must  be  frequently  looked 
over,  and  those  plants  that  have  fully  completed  their 
growth  should  be  attended  to  as  previously  advised  in  a 
former  calendar.  The  same  temperature  must  still  be 
given  to  such  late  growing  species  as  Dendrobium 
brymerianum,  D.  Bensoniic,  D.  Parishii,  D.  albo-sangut- 
ueum,  D.  Lowii,  D.  flmbriatum,  D.  Deareii,  D.  dalhousie- 
anum,  &c.    Plants  of 

A'anda  cerulea  that  are  now  opening  their  flowers 
should  be  placed  where  they  may  obtain  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  be  kept  fairly  moist  at  the  root  until  the 
flowers  open.  The  strong  growing  Angrascum  eburneum  is 
now  sending  up  its  flower-spikes,  and  the  plant  should  be 
in  the  warmest  house  where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  light 
without  direct  sunshine.  The  surface  of  the  sphagnum 
moss  thould  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  until  the  flowers 
commence  to  open,  when  it  should  be  gradually  dis- 
continued. 

Burfoi-d  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WhiTF. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  Glass.— Trees  in  the 
early  house  should  now  be  showing  signs  of  shedding 
their  leaves.  A  few  Birch  twigs  drawn  lightly  over  the 
branches  from  the  base  upwards  will  dislodge  the  leaves  if 
the  wood  is  properly  matured.  No  effort  should  be  spared 
to  have  the  wood  on  early  trees  well  ripened  before  the 
house  is  started,  or  failure  is  sure  to  result.  A  little  heat 
in  the  pipes  will  be  of  assistance  in  maturing  unripened 
wood.  See  that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  moistuie. 
Diluted  farmyard  drainings  will  greatly  beneflt  trees 
which  are  in  good  fruit-bearing  condition.  Late  trees 
which  have  been  cleared  of  their  crops  should  have  all  the 
old  fruiting  wood  cut  out,  except  that  which  is  needed  for 
extension.  Use  every  means  to  ripen  the  wood.  Well 
wash  the  trees  with  the  hose  pipe.  Should  red  spider  be 
present,  syringe  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur.     Water  healthy  old  trees  with  liquid  manure. 

Voung  Trees.— Recently  planted  trees  need  less  water 
now  than  hiiherto.  Syringing  must  be  discontinued,  and 
the  atmosphere  kept  dryer  so  that  the  wood  may  have 
every  chance  to  ripen.  Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  but  indiscriminate  watering  at  this 
season  will  only  tend  to  swell  the  wuod,  which  is  already 
strong  enough.  Moderate  well-ripened  wood  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  rank  pithygrowth,  ivhich  is  detrimental  lo 
perfect  training.  Youngtrees  should  be  carefully  txamintd, 
and  any  ties  which  have  become  tight  should  be  cut.  The 
time  is  at  hand  for  the  lifting  and  root  pruning  of 
trees  which  are  in  need  of  it.  Youngtrees  should  be  ruot- 
pruned  every  year  till  they  have  got  into  a  good  liuit- 
Dearing  condition,  when  their  treatment  in  this  respect 
will  not  need  to  be  so  drastic,  although  their  roots  should 
never  be  allowed  to  enter  unhealthy  subsoils,  which  is  one 
of  the  direct  causes  of  bud  dropping.  Trees  which  have 
made  gross  wood  should  be  lifted,  and  all  strong  fleshy 
roots  should  be  cut  well  back.  Endeavour  to  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  guard  against  planting  too 
deep.  In  filling  in  the  soil  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  it  too  firm,  mixing  plenty  of  old  mortar 
rubble  with  it.  On  no  account  should  the  bulk  of  soil  be 
added  to  till  the  trees  begin  to  bear  good  crops  of  fruit, 
and  It  can  be  seen  they  are  in  need  of  it.  It  is  astonishing 
what  fine  crops  can  be  had  from  trees  which  have  a  very 
restricted  root  run.  There  is  far  more  harm  done  by  giving 
them  too  much  soil  than  otherwise.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Departmeiit,  Royal  Gardens,  WiTidsor. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbases. —These  useful  vegetables  since  they  appeared 
above  ground  have  grown  rapidly,  and  should  now  receive 
attention  in  the  way  of  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil 
around  them  and  pulling  out  weeds  if  they  abound. 
Directly  the  young  Cabbage  plants  have  attained  the 
height  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  they  should  be  carefully 
pricked  out  on  a  border,  where  they  are  to  be  nursed  until 
they  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  being  planted  on 
their  permanent  ground.  Owing  to  the  recent  rains  in 
some  localities  a  number  of  the  plants  may  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  transferred  direct  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
If  so,  a  good  clump  of  the  best  seedling  Cabbage  plants 
may  be  carefully  lifted,  selecting  the  best  plants  for  the 
permanent  quarters,  the  smaller  ones  to  be  pricked  out  on 
the  nursing  bed.  The  latter  should  be  planted  3  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  former  about  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  and,  of  course,  alternately.  Another  method  that  I 
have  frequently  adopted,  and  which  has  been  productive 
of  good  results,  is  to  plant  the  strong  plants  where  they 
are  lo  grow  and  the  weak  plants  between  them,  to  be 
lifted  and  planted  elsewhere  next  spring.  The  advantage 
of  this  will  be  patent  to  all ;  being  in  the  same  rows  they 
have  ample  shelter,  and  should  any  of  the  permanent 
plants  fail  the  one  next  it  can  take  its  place.  Frequent 
dustings  of  soot  are  most  beneficial  to  young  Cabbage 
plants,  either  in  the  seed-beds  or  on  the  Cabbage  plots. 

Cauliflowers,  like  the  Cabbages,  require  careful 
attention  in  the  way  of  pricking  them  out  immediately 
they  are  ready  to  be  wintered.  A  common  practice  is  to 
winter  young  Cauliflower  plants  in  hand-lights.  In  some 
instances  this  proves  successful,  but  as  a  rule  it  encourages 
damping,  simply  for  the  want  of  air  on  the  ground 
level,  the  only  method  of  airing  plants  grown  in  haiid- 
lights  being  from  the  top  by  tilting  the  covers.  I  find  it 
best  to  set  apart  a  cold  frame  for  wintering  Cauliflower 
plants,  using  soil  that  is  not  too  rich,  making  it  rather 
Arm  and  not  planting  them  too  thickly  in  the  frame,  quite 
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5  inches  or  6  inches  apart  each  way.  A  liberal  amount  of 
air  is  essential  when  the  weather  will  permit.  For  a  few 
days  after  they  have  been  planted  in  the  frame  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  keeping  them  on  the  close  side  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  shading 
only  during  very  bright  sunshine.  After  that  the  frame 
sashes  may  be  dispensed  with  until  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Onions.— The  main  crop  of  these  indispensable  roots 
are  now  ready  for  drawing.  Choosing  a  fine  dry  day  for  the 
job,  start  at  one  side  of  the  Onion  plot  by  cleaning  a  strip 
of  ground  parallel  with  the  rows  to  lay  down  those  about 
to  be  pulled  with  the  bulbs  towards  the  sun.  Remove  all 
soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  at  the  same  time  keeping  all 
the  varieties  separate,  also  those  that  are  thick  at  the 
neck.  As  these  seldom  keep  well  they  can  be  used  first, 
and  very  small  bulbs  may  also  be  kept  separate  for  pick- 
ling purposes.  With  a  view  to  getting  the  Onion  crop 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  they  should  be  frequently 
turned.  Directly  they  are  thoroughly  dry  they  can  be 
removed  to  some  open,  airy  shed,  to  lie  until  some  wet 
day,  when  they  can  be  strapped  and  hung  up,  labelling 
each  variety  as  the  job  proceeds,  su  that  the  desired 
variety  may  be  procured  when  wanted. 

James  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  lale,  Kirkcudbright. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 


SOME  GOOD  SEPTEMBER  PEARS. 

OF  late  years  some  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  early  autumn 
Pears,  and  these  we  have  given  a 
'  trial  sufficiently  long  to  test  their 
merits  by  the  side  of  older  sorts. 
They  are  well  worth  attention  by 
those  who  require  early  dessert  Pears  of  the  best 
quality.  On  our  light  soil  early  Pears  are  very 
good.  The  following  are  our  best  varieties  this 
season  : 

Dr.  Jules  Guyol.  — This  year,  when  many  others 
have  failed,  this  Pear  has  been  very  good.  1 
admit  the  trees  are  on  a  south  wall,  but  even 
on  this  aspect,  some  of  our  good,  reliable  later 
trees  are  quite  barren.  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  in 
many  respects  resembles  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, but  with  us  it  is  a  longer  fruit,  better, 
and  a  regular  cropper.  The  tree,  grown  well 
in  any  form,  is  very  prolific,  and  it  appears 
to  stand  spring  frost  better  than  some  kinds. 
We  have  Marie  Louise  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
without  a  single  fruit.  It  is  a  compact  grower, 
the  fruits  are  very  handsome,  large,  and  good.  As 
a  cordon  it  is  wonderfully  prolific  on  the  Quince. 
Marguerite  Marillat. — This  is  usually  most 
reliable  as  a  bearer.     This  year  it  is  not  equal  to 


the  first  named  for  crop,  but,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  the  season  is  very  bad  in  this  respect, 
and  Marguerite  Marillat,  grown  as  a  cordon,  has 
been  very  good.  Trees  in  the  open  have  had  a 
thin  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the 
September  fruits,  and  well  worth  a  warm  wall. 
It  is  very  large,  with  juicy  flesh,  and  much 
sweeter  than  many  others.  It  is  early  and  a 
free  grower,  the  tree  making  an  upright  growth, 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  fruits  at  this 
season. 

Michaelmcn  Ndis. — A  Pear  certificated  as 
recently  as  1900,  but  a  most  valuable  late 
September  fruit.  In  the  North  it  would  not  be 
ripe  till  early  October,  but,  given  a  wall,  it  is 
ripe  here  before  Michaelmas.  It  is  not  a  large 
Pear,  but  quite  large  enough  for  dessert,  and  its 
great  value  is  in  its  delicious  flavour.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  in  its  season  ;  a  free 
grower,  and  a  variety  that  promises  to  make  a 
valuable  pyramid.  As  a  cordon  it  is  excel- 
lent. 

Petite  Marguerite. — I  do  not  class  this  Pear  as 
equal  in  several  respects  to  those  named  above, 
and  I  can  scarcely  say  it  is  one  of  our  best 
September  fruits,  but  cordon  fruits  this  year 
were  really  good,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  culture. 
The  fruits  are  medium-sized,  pretty,  with  a  red 
cheek  on  greenish  ground,  and  a  very  long  stalk. 

Triomphe  de  Vienne. — This  is  one  of  the  older 
Pears,  but  well  worth  a  place  in  all  gardens  for 
crop  and  good  quality.  A  large,  handsome  fruit 
of  delicious  flavour  if  gathered  at  the  right 
time.  If  the  fruits  are  not  gathered  early,  but 
are  left  too  long  on  the  tree,  they  decay  at  the 
core,  and  the  flavour  is  impaired.  It  requires 
double  grafting  to  do  well.  With  us  this  season 
the  crop,  though  light  in  places,  is  better  in 
quality.  The  tree  makes  a  good  bush  or  pyramid. 
As  a  standard  I  do  not  advise  it,  as  the  fruits  are 
small  and  less  useful. 

Souvenir  du  Congris. — This  season  the  fruits  of 
this  variety  have  been  better  than  usual,  and 
much  earlier  ;  indeed,  we  gathered  this  variety 
in  August  from  cordon  trees.  Like  the  last 
named,  it  requires  good  culture  and  double 
grafting  to  be  a  success.  With  us  it  rarely  fails 
as  a  cordon,  and  is  a  most  useful  early  September 
Pear.  In  a  warm  season  such  as  we  have  had 
the  flavour  is  excellent.  I  need  not  describe  it, 
as  it  is  an  old  and  well-known  variety. 


Fondante  d' Aulomnp.. — Also  a  Pear  well  known, 
but  one  of  the  most  useful  late  September  sorts 
grown.  In  many  gardens  it  is  considered  an 
October  Pear ;  with  us  wall  fruits  are  ripe  by 
the  third  week  in  September,  or  earlier  at  times. 
On  the  Quince  stock,  as  a  bush  or  pyramid,  it  is 
most  prolific ;  medium-sized,  and  a  delicious  fruit. 

Beurre  d'AniatiHs. — This,  though  last  on  my 
list,  is  one  of  our  best  as  regards  crop,  and  the 
flavour  is  agreeable.  Grown  on  the  Quince  and 
in  the  open  in  bush  or  pyramid  form  the  fruits 
are,  in  a  good  season,  well  flavoured.  It  often 
crops  when  others  fail. 

Middlesex.  G.  Wvthes. 


A  TYPICAL  FAN-TEAINED   PEACH   TREE. 


HOW    TO    GROW    PEACHES. 

Not  only  is  a  well  grown  and  well-balanced  tree, 
like' the  one  illustrated,  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
but,  commercially,  it  is  a  valuable  asset  for  any 
garden,  whether  the  fruit  is  consumed  at  home  or 
grown  for  sale.  Those  curious  to  know  the  value 
of  such  a  crop  as  this  tree  is  carrying  can  find  this 
out  for  themselves  by  counting  the  fruit  and 
reckoning  each  fruit  to  be  worth  at  least  sixpence. 
Many  beginners  in  the  art  of  fruit  culture  and 
amateurs  would,  no  doubt,  feel  very  proud  were 
they  successful  in  growing  such  a  specimen.  This 
is  not  difficult  provided  one  gives  the  small 
amount  of  labour  necessary.  The  most  important 
matter  is  to  attend  to  details  at  the  right  time. 
These  we  will  give  as  shortly  aa  possible. 

The  wall  should  be  from  9  feet  to  12  feet  high. 
Whether  the  wall  be  that  of  a  garden,  house,  or 
any  other  building  does  not  matter  as  long  as 
the  aspect  is  south,  south-east,  or  south-west, 
but  preferably  south,  and,  of  course,  in  a  part  of 
England  where  the  Peach  succeeds  out  of  doors 
on  a  wall,  and  this  it  will  certainly  do  in  any 
part  south  of  the  Trent.  The  Peach  will  succeed 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  to  grow  it  to  per- 
fection it  must  be  planted  in  prepared  soil 
composed  as  follows :  A  barrowload  of  turfy 
loam  cut  from  an  old  pasture  field,  the  grass 
being  closely  cut  off  before  it  is  dug  up.  Cut 
these  turves  into  pieces  of  about  4  inches  square. 
To  every  barrowload  of  this  add  a  gallon  of 
quicklime,  a  gallon  of  quarter-inch  bones,  and  a 
peck  of  old  mortar  and  brick  rubble  broken 
small.  Mix  thoroughly  well  together  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month  before  it  is  wanted.  If  the 
subsoil  is  of  gravel,  sand,  or  of  any  other  open 
material,  no  artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  clay  or  any  other  close 
substance  through  which  water  will  not  percolate 
freely,  then  artificial  drainage  must  be  provided. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  the  ordinary 
soil,  let  this  be  trenched  at  least  2i  feet  deep 
over  a  space  of  16  square  feet,  adding  to  it  in 
digging  one  barrowload  of  manure  and  a  peek  of 
lime.  If  planted  in  the  prepared  soil,  dig  out 
the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  '2J  feet  over  the  same 
area  (16  square  feet),  see  that  the  drainage  is 
good,  and  fill  up  with  the  new  soil,  pressing  it  in 
moderately  tight  at  the  same  time.  The  best 
time  to  plant  is  the  end  of  October,  but,  if  not 
convenient  to  plant  at  this  time,  planting  may 
take  place  any  time  between  this  and  the  end  of 
January.  Before  planting  the  strongest  of  the 
roots  should  be  slightly  cut  back,  and  all  torn  or 
jagged  points  of  any  other  roots  also.  Plant 
deep  enough  only  for  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  be 
in  the  ground  3  inches.  Disentangle  the  roots 
before  planting,  and  lay  them  out  with  their  ends 
turned  slightly  up.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
their  going  down  to  the  subsoil,  and  encourage 
them  to  form  plenty  of  fibrous  surface  roots 
instead,  which  is  the  great  point  to  aim  at.  The 
soil  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  with  the 
hand,  pressing  it  firmly  as  the  work  proceeds. 
As  soon  as  planted  the  tree  should  receive  a  good 
watering. 

The  tree  may  be  bought  as  a  maiden — simply 
one  upright  shoot — for  a  few  pence,  but  the 
amateur,  even  with  the  most  explicit  explana- 
tion, would  be  much  puzzled  to  understand  how 
to  manage  this  shoot  in  order  to  lay  a  proper 
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foundation  for  a  good  tree.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  buy  from  a  nurseryman  a  one  year  old 
trained  tree,  with  the  framework  already  formed, 
and  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings. 
This  tree  consists  of  a  short,  upright  stem,  with 
two  or  three  branches  growing  at  nearly  right 
angles  on  either  side  of  it.  The  branches  are  the 
foundation  from  which  all  other  branches  will 
spring,  and  now  we  come  to  the  very  important 
part  of  the  work  in  the  formation  of  the  tree, 
namely,  the 

Pruning.  These  branches  are  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  long.  The  lower  one  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  15  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  the 
second  one  1  foot,  and  the  top  one  9  inches.  The 
best  time  to  carry  out  this  pruning  is  any  time 
early  in  December.  In  due  time  in  spring  a 
number  of  young  shoots  will  proceed  from  these 
cut-back  branches.  As  soon  as  these  are  large 
enough  to  handle  and  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
which  are  the  strongest,  all  should  be  rubbed  off 
each  branch  excepting  three — one  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  on  the  under  side,  one  in  the  middle  on 
the  upper  side,  and  one  at  the  extreme  end  (this 
is  termed  the  "leader").  Thus  rubbing  off  the 
young  shoots  is  a  form  of  pruning  called  disbud- 
ding. The  three  young  shoots  will  form  branches 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  2  feet  or  3  feet  long. 
Upon  them  many  flower- buds  as  well  as  wood- 
buds  will  form.  When  the  time  of  pruning 
comes  round  again — say,  in  December — these  in 
their  turn  must  be  cut  back,  but  not  so  short  as 
the  first,  merely  cutting  6  inches  or  7  inches 
from  the  point  of  each  shoot.  In  the  spring 
they  must  be  disbudded  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
about  a  'quarter  of  an  inch  long,  again  leaving 
three  buds  only  to  grow  into  shoots — one  at  the 
base,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  end,  the 
same  as  before,  only  the  base  bud  this  time  had 
better  be  left  on  the  top  instead  of  underneath. 
The  young  shoots  will  develop  into  strong  ones, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  will  probably  be 
3  feet  or  more  long,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  after  planting  the  tree  will  cover  a 
considerable  extent  of  wall.  The  same  process 
of  disbudding  and  extension  of  the  branches  must 
be  continued  until  the  tree  has  filled  its  allotted 
space. 

The  fruit  is  always  produced  on  the  shoots  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  so  that  the  shoots 
produced  the  first  year  after  planting  will  bear  a 
number  of  flower-buds  as  well  as  fruit-buds,  and 
fruit  in  due  time  will  follow  these  flowers.  The 
young  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a  moderate 
crop  the  second  season  after  planting,  a  heavier 
crop  the  third  season,  and  afterwards  a  full  crop. 
As  some  guide  as  to  what  a  full  crop  means,  I 
may  say  that  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  the 
tree's  surface  is  considered  a  good  crop,  but  on 
very  robust  and  healthy  trees  a  heavier  crop  than 
this  may  he  allowed.  The  Peach  invariably  sets 
far  more  fruit  than  it  can  bring  to  proper  size 
and  maturity,  therefore  thinning  must  be  resorted 
to.  This  should  be  carried  out  at  two  different 
times  ;  the  first  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  the  size  of 
a  small  Pea,  all  the  smallest  being  picked  off  first, 
leaving  a  liberal  proportion  to  be  thinned  after 
the  fruit  has  passed  through  the  stoning  period. 
Often  at  that  time  the  tree  will  cast  some  fruits. 
The  stoning  takes  place  when  the  fruit  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon's  egg.  The 
fruit  swells  better  in  early  summer  if  left  un- 
exposed under  the  partial  shade  of  the  foliage, 
but  when  it  has  attained  to  nearly  its  full  size 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  middle  of  July  it 
should  then  be  as  fully  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  air  and  sunshine  as  possible  in  order  to 
develop  the  highest  colour  and  flavour.  This  is 
best  done  by  placing  a  short  and  light  piece  of 
wood  underneath  the  branch  on  which  the  fruit 
is  growing,  and  thus  bring  it  towards  the  light. 
The  leaves  also  should  be  pushed  away.  Ripeness 
will  be  evident  by  the  high  colour  of  the  fruit 
and  by  the  softening  of  the  flesh  near  the  stalk. 
Immediately  the  flesh  yields  in  this  part  when 
touched  it  is  time  to  gather  the  fruit.  Take 
hold  of  it  gently  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb, 


handling  it  most  carefully.  It  should  part  from 
the  stalk  easily  ;  if  it  does  not,  do  not  use  undue 
pressure,  but  leave  for  another  day  or  two.  Be 
careful  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  when  handling. 
Place  it  in  a  basket  previously  lined  with  wood 
wool  covered  by  tissue  paper,  and  never  let  one 
fruit  touch  another  if  it  can  be  avoided.  In  two 
or  three  days  after  gathering  they  will  be  ready 
for  dessert.  Should  they  be  intended  for  sale  or 
to  be  sent  away  some  distance  by  rail  they  must 
be  gathered  two  days  earlier. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  blossom  from  frost  is  by  hanging  a 
net  of  double  thickness  on  the  tree,  leaving  it 
there  until  the  fruit  is  set.  The  net  should  not 
press  against  the  tree,  but  should  rest  on  some 
poles  placed  against  the  wall  for  its  support. 
During  the  height  of  summer  in  hot  weather  the 
trees  should  receive  a  soaking  of  water  about 
every  ten  days.  Give  liquid  manure  in  a  diluted 
state  from  the  cow  or  stable  yard  at  every  alter- 
nate watering.  Insect  pests  are  often  very  trouble- 
some and  destructive,  especially  black  and  green 
By  in  early  spring  when  growth  commences,  and 
if  not  destroyed  as  soon  as  perceived  will  do 
irretrievable  damage  to  the  young  shoots  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  best  way  to  prevent  their 
attacks  is  to  syringe  the  wood  in  winter  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  off  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst's 
Compound,  and  again  at  the  end  of  February, 
shortly  before  the  trees  come  into  bloom.  Keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  trees  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  syringe  again  if  necessary.  Red  spider  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  with  effective  water- 
ing, syringing,  and  a  mulch  of  manure  placed 
over  the  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  far  as 
they  extend  will  secure  immunity  from  this. 

The  principal  pruning  should  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  This  consists  in  cutting  out  the  shoots 
which  have  borne  fruit  and  tacking  loosely  into 
their  places  sufficient  of  the  current  year's 
growth.  Secure  only  as  many  of  these  as  will 
furnish  the  tree  all  over  with  fruitful  wood  for 
next  year's  crop,  but  do  not  overcrowd  the  tree 
with  branches.  In  winter  the  branches  of  the 
tree  may  be  nailed  to  a  wall  with  cloth  shreds 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  or  tied  to  wire  trellis 
fastened  to  the  wall.  In  any  case  they  should 
be  looked  over  before  being  fastened,  and  any 
barren  wood  cut  out  and  any  surplus  shoots 
thinned  out,  bearing  in  mind  that  at  least  3  inches 
or  4  inches  space  must  be  left  between  the 
bearing  shoots  when  they  are  finally  tied  up. 
The  main  branches  should  be  trained  obliquely, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  best  six 
varieties  in  the  order  of  ripening  are  Amsden 
June,  Crimson  Galande,  Alexandra  Noblesse, 
Violette  Hative,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Late 
Devonian.  If  one  variety  only  can  be  grown,  I 
would  select  Violette  Halive.  The  same  treat- 
ment suits  the  Nectarine.  Owen  Thomas. 
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Various  (Vdd). — Of  Longpod  or  Broad  Beans 
for  cooking  there  are  none  better  than  Eirly 
Longpod,  Johnson's  Wonderful,  and  Green  Long- 
pod.  Possibly  you  gather  too  old  to  secure  the 
beet  flavour  in  these  Beans.  Leek  plants  from 
an  autumn  sowing  invariably  bolt  to  flower  the 
following  year.  To  have  strong,  early  Leeks, 
sow  seed  in  a  pan  under  glass  in  February  and 
grow  them  on,  planting  outdoors  in  May.  Even 
these  will  sometimes  bolt  also.  Onions  and  Leeks 
are  very  diverse  species  of  Allium.  Your  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  Apple  trained  against  a  high  wall 
has  a  badly-furnished  stem,  and  should  have  had 
side  shoots  on  it  from  the  bottom  upwards.  You 
have  done  right  to  shorten  the  lower  side  shoots 
to  3  inches,  and  in  the  winter  may  find  it 
desirable  to  shorten  a  little  more.  The  two 
top    shoots   may   be  left   long  for   the  present 


if  you  wish  them  to  extend  the  tree.  If  you 
do  not,  then  cut  them  back  as  the  rest  are. 
A  single  cordon  tree  should  have  one  leader 
only,  and  that  be  cut  back  to  one-half  its  length 
each  winter. 

Insects  on  Apple  Tree  (■/.  G.  Wilson). — The 
insects  which  have  reduced  the  leaves  of  your 
Apple  tree  to  skeletons  are  the  young  caterpillars 
of  a  moth,  one  of  the  Bombycina,  but  they  are  so 
young  that  I  cannot  say  to  what  species  they 
belong.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  examining 
the  caterpillars  I  threw  the  leaves  away,  and  on 
re-reading  your  letter,  I  saw  your  remark  as  to 
the  insect  in  the  large  leaf.  Please  accept  my 
apologies  for  my  carelessness.  If  you  would 
kindly  send  me  another  leaf  I  will  gladly  tell  you 
what  I  can  about  the  insect. — G.  S.  S. 

Caterpillars  in  Peat  {A.  WaUh).  —  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  little  caterpillars  you  found 
in  the  peat  are  unkoown  to  me,  and  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  they  are, 
but  I  will  do  so  and  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so.  The}"  are  no  doubt  feeding  on 
the  roots  of  living  grasses  which  were  growing  in 
the  peat.  If  you  placed  the  peat  where  poultry 
could  scratch  it  over  they  would  soon  pick  out 
the  caterpillars. — G.  S.  S. 

Tulips  (A.  E.  (?.). — Y'^es,  it  is  true  that  Tulips 
may  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  flowering  beds 
shortly  after  flowering  and  laid  in  the  reserve 
garden  to  complete  their  ripening.  Not  all 
spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  so  treated,  how- 
ever, and  among  those  that  endure  it  with 
impunity  we  may  mention  tuberous  -  rooted 
Anemones  and  Ranunculi.  It  is  not  safe  to 
practise  it  upon  the  Daffodil  or  Hyacinth  ;  that 
is  to  say,  these  will  not  endure  it  in  the  same 
degree,  though  it  is  to  some  extent  adopted  for 
convenience. 

Best  Dessert  Plum  ( W.  T.  Fuller). — If  you 
propose  confining  the  space  to  one  variety  of 
Plam  we  should  plant  the  Old  Greengage.  Three 
fan-trained  trees  would  soon  fill  this  space  at 
10  feet  apart.  Three  year  old  trees  are  the  best 
to  plant.  Should  you  wish  for  more  variety,  and 
to  extend  the  season  during  which  fruit  may  be 
had  ripe,  we  should  plant  Denniston's  Superb 
Gage,  which  is  an  early  one,  Old  Greengage,  and 
Golden  Transparent  Gage,  a  late  variety  of  great 
excellence. 

Trenching  Garden  Ground  {T.  G.). — We 
can  hardly  give  you  more  concise  information  on 
this  subject  than  that  by  Nicholson,  who  says 
that  in  commencing  to  trench  a  piece  of  ground 
the  soil  for  about  the  width  of  3  feet  should  be 
dug  out  a  spit  or  more  deep  along  one  end,  and 
wheeled  to  the  opposite  end  where  it  is  intended 
to  finish.  The  depth  which  should  be  taken  out 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If 
this  is  unfit  to  bring  to  the  surface  it  should  be 
dug  and  still  left  at  the  bottom.  Another  width 
should  then  be  marked  out  and  the  top  spit  of 
soil  turned  over  to  take  the  place  of  that  wheeled 
away,  the  bottom  (subsoil)  being  in  its  turn 
treated  like  the  first,  and  so  on.  When  the  soil 
is  good  enough  to  allow  of  the  bottom  spit  being 
brought  to  take  the  place  of  the  top,  the  first 
trench  must  be  taken  out  to  the  full  depth  and 
the  bottom  broken  up.  Trenching  invariably 
deepens  and  improves  garden  land,  but  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  bring  up  the  bottom  soil  at 
first.  This  is  sometimes  of  a  nature  that  causes 
actual  harm  to  crops,  and  had  better  be  left  at 
the  bottom  below  the  limit  which  the  roots 
reach.  Trenching  must  therefore  be  practised 
with  judgment.  The  bottom  soil  may  always  be 
loosened  and  dug  with  advantage  to  that  on  the 
surface,  and  if  some  loose  leaf-mould  or  light 
manure  is  mixed  into  that  beneath  during  the 
process,  it  will  in  time  improve  the  whole  bulk. 
You  will  thus  see  that  everything  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  your  subsoil  as  to  whether  you  must 
bring  it  to  the  top  or  just  dig  it  over  and  allow 
it  to  remain  below. 
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Anemones  on  Rockery  {Worcester). — The 
position  and  soil  should  suit  the  Anemones  you 
name.  In  most  soils,  however,  A.  fulgens  is  best 
if  lifted  annually  and  rested  in  sand  for  at  least 
two  months  or  more.  This  rest  is  desirable 
owing  to  the  early  restart  into  growth,  the  latter 
being  frequently  cut  by  frost  and  good  flowering 
modified.  By  drying  off  the  tubers  growth  is 
much  deferred,  and  a  better  all-round  result 
secured.  Late  in  October  or  November  is  a  good 
time  for  planting.  Not  much  manure  should  be 
required,  but  such  as  is  used  should  be  so  well 
decayed  that  it  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of 
j-inch  mesh.  Work  it  in  among  the  soil.  Plant 
the  tubers  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep.  Other 
things  of  a  bulbous  character  that  would  be 
suitable  are  the  Triteleias,  Chionodoxas  (blue  and 
white),  Scillaa  (of  many  kinds),  and  such  Fritil- 
lariesas  pyrenaica,  Meleagris  in  variety,  latifolia, 
nobilis,  and  even  the  Crown  Imperials  in  the 
background.  Muscari  conicum  and  the  Starch 
Hyacinths  generally  would  be  useful,  together 
with  a  selection  of  the  species  of  Tulipa,  Leucojum 
vernum,  and  others.  The  Tulipas  alone  of  those 
named  would  require  lifting  each  year,  and  many 
Irises,  bulbous  kinds,  would  also  be  best  so 
treated  if  employed.  Three  inches  asunder  for 
small  bulbs,  and  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  for  the 
larger  ones. 

Transplanting  a  Tub  -  grown  Climbing 
NiPHETOS  (J/.  N.). — You  should  move  the  plant 
to  the  outside  position  at  once,  as  it  would 
succeed  much  better  than  if  left  until  October. 
Do  not  cut  away  any  growths,  but  nail  all  out 
thinly  so  as  to  enable  them  to  ripen  well  before 
winter  sets  in.  Really  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant the  Rose  would  be  next  May  or  June,  for 
it  is  rather  a  tender  variety  and  might  feel  the 
effects  of  a  hard  winter  more  severely  as  it  has 
been  grown  under  glass,  but  if  you  want  the  space 
it  occupies  then  plant  out  at  once.  You  must 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  ball  of  earth.  If  the 
tub  is  of  no  value,  knock  out  the  bottom  and 
remove  crocks,  then  set  the  tub  in  the  hole 
already  prepared  for  it  somewhat  larger  than  the 
tub.  After  the  tub  is  placed  in  position,  and  of 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  about  2  inches  of  soil  to 
remain  on  top  of  the  ball,  you  should  remove  the 
staves  of  the  tub  very  carefully.  Press  the  soil 
well  round  the  ball  of  earth,  then  fill  up.  Give 
one  or  two  good  waterings  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
mulch  with  some  manure  well  decomposed. 

Phloxes  and  Asters  {A.  E.  (?.). — In  some 
soils  and  localities  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  reserve  garden  to  the  flower  border 
quite  well,  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  first-named 
groups  some  preparation  would  be  necessary,  and 
in  any  case  we  do  not  consider  the  Phloxes  which 
flower  in  July  would  recover  sufficiently  to  be 
presentable.  Rudbeekia  Newmanii,  hybrid 
Pentstemons,  and  the  Sunflowers  of  the  H.  multi- 
florus  section  could  also  be  lifted  in  the  same 
way.  If,  however,  a  good  and  presentable  dis- 
play of  blossoms  were  essential  we  should  prefer 
to  grow  the  requisite  plants  in  the  reserve  garden 
plunged  in  large  pots  rather  than  take  the  risk. 
There  is  not  much  risk  attending  the  lifting  and 
replanting  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  Asters  or  the 
dwarf  Chinese  Asters  if  a  good  soaking  of  water 
be  given  before  and  after  the  work  is  done. 

Japanese  Iris  by  Chalk  Stream  (O.  R.  B  )  — 
The  conditions  you  describe  are  not  helpful  to 
Iris  culture,  but  as  the  stream  is  clear  and  you 
seem  prepared  to  make  up  the  soil  for  Irises,  there 
is  no  insuperable  ditiioulty  in  the  way.  First 
of  all  strip  off  all  the  turf  and  upper  stratum  of 
gravelly  soil,  excavate  the  chalk  so  that  3  inches 
of  water  covers  the  site  from  the  river,  return 
the  turf  and  gravel  to  the  bottom,  thus  making 
the  bed  level  with  that  of  the  river.  You  will 
now  want  a  layer  of  good  meadow  loam  or  garden 
soil  12  inches  thick  over  the  whole  of  this  ;  fail- 
ing this,  all  the  turf  and  gravelly  soil  (in  about 
equal  proportions)  you  can  collect ;  that  will  give 
you  the  required  depth   of  soil  for  the  Irises, 


trusting  to  a  good  manurial  mulch  to  keep  the 
plants  going  from  year  to  year.  Plant  before 
winter  if  you  can,  and  acquire  goodly  clumps 
that  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow  and  flower 
well  the  first  season.  Weakling  plants  are  sure 
to  fail  on  account  of  the  chalk.  Do  not  bury  the 
plants  too  deeply.  Give  them  plenty  of  soil 
below  the  roots  and  only  a  thin  layer  as  a  surface- 
covering,  and  if  soil  is  scarce  plant  on  wide 
mounds  and  allow  the  water  to  circulate  around 
them.  You  can  fill  up  the  intervening  waterways 
whenever  more  soil  is  available.  The  water  is 
not  such  an  essential  condition  as  a  good  depth 
of  rich  soil  at  any  time  with  Iris  Ksempferi,  and 
particularly  on  a  chalky  subsoil. 

What  to  Do  \yiTH  Pansy  Cuttings  Durinij 
THE  Winter  (M.  K.  S.).— You  do  not  say  what 
the  type  of  Pansy  is  you  wish  to  propagate. 
Assuming  the  type  to  be  the  Tufted  Pansies 
(Violas),  we  should  be  disposed  to  make  up  a 
cutting-bed  in  a  southern  aspect,  raising  the 
surface  a  few  inches  above  the  garden  level. 
Ten-inch  boards  should  be  securely  fixed  about  the 
cutting-bed,  this  being  all  the  protection  that  is 
really  necessary  to  raise  a  sturdy  batch  of  plants. 
However,  should  your  Pansies  belong  to  either 
the  show  or  fancy  type  of  these  flowers  they 
should  be  given  the  protection  of  a  well- ventilated 
cold  frame.  The  latter  types  of  the  Pansy  are 
not  so  hardy  as  those  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  and  in 
consequence  they  will  not  withstand  the  trying 
climatic  conditions  usually  prevailing  in  this 
country.  All  the  same,  do  not  coddle  this 
subject.  They  are  all  very  hardy,  the  Tufted 
kinds  partaking  of  quite  an  alpine  character,  so 
sturdy  and  hardy  are  most  of  them.  We  cannot 
advise  you  regarding  the  Ranunculuses  unless 
you  can  tell  us  to  what  species  they  belong. 

Runner  Beans  Failing  (/.  H.). — That  your 
Runner  Bean  bloom  should  fail  to  set  seeds  after 
you  had  treated  the  plants  so  well  is  difficult  to 
explain.  A  deep  trench  opened,  amply  manured, 
thin  sowing,  liberal  waterings,  and  overhead 
sprinklings  ought  to  have  produced  a  very 
plentiful  crop  of  pods.  It  is  so  generally  every- 
where. No  doubt  your  garden  is  much  enclosed 
and  the  position  hot.  When  Beans  are  given 
deep  soil  and  ample  room,  as  yours  were,  we 
really  have  no  other  reason  to  explain  failure  to 
pod  than  dryness  at  the  root  and  atmospheric 
drought.  Did  your  waterings  really  suiEce  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  2  feet  in  depth  ?  In 
hot,  dry  weather  good  growers  not  only  soak  the 
soil  once  a  day,  but  they  well  syringe  the  rows 
both  night  and  morning.  When  that  is  done  a 
plentiful  crop  never  fails  to  reward  their 
labours.  They  usually  select  a  fairly  open  site, 
clear  of  trees,  and  where  air  circulates  freely. 

Leaves  Disfigured  (T.  W.  H.). — The  Balsams 
are  badly  attacked  by  yellow  thrips,  a  minute, 
almost  microscopical  insect,  whose  ravages  are 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Like  the  other  and 
better  known  thrips,  anything  approaching 
starvation  at  the  roots,  combined  with  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, is  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
these  pests.  Such  being  the  case,  the  present 
dry  summer  has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  their 
numbers ;  but  in  any  case,  they  usually  assert 
themselves  most  strongly  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Under  glass,  if  too  dry  an 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  they  often  work  great 
havoc  in  the  early  spring  months.  For  plants 
whose  position  allows  of  their  being  fumigated 
the  XL  All  Vaporiser  is  very  effectual,  but  one 
application  will  not  be  sufficient,  as  some  eggs 
may  escape,  and  the  insects  that  hatch  therefrom 
quickly  develop.  Two  or  three  vaporisings  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  days  should  be  carried  out. 
Where  this  practice  cannot  be  indulged  in,  a 
liberal  use  of  the  syringe  will  be  very  beneficial. 
The  Begonia  leaves  also  show  traces  of  these 
same  thrips,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  still,  they 
must  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  damage.  The  large  brown  patches, 
however,  look  like  scalds,  and  the  texture  of  the 
leaves  sent  appears  to  be  very  soft,  as  if  they 


had  been  grown  too  close,  warm,  and  shaded,  in 
which  case  very  little  direct  sunshine  might  cause 
the  damage. 

Plants  Unsatisfactory  ((?.  H.). — Judging 
by  your  letter  everything  SLems  to  be  in  such  a 
deplorable  slate  that  we  are  afraid  the  limited 
advice  we  might  give  you  would  be  of  little  help ; 
in  fact,  nothing  short  of  an  essay  on  gardening 
would  be  of  any  service.  For  this  reason,  even 
although  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  oblige  all 
our  readers,  and  we  are  pleased  to  give  advice  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  yet  we  feel  that  such 
a  question  or  list  of  failures  as  yours  is  beyond 
our  powers.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
would  be  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  gardener,  who  by  going  over  the  garden 
in  your  company  would  be  enabled  to  point  out 
the  different  matters  in  which  the  treatment  had 
been  wrong,  and  indicate  the  several  remedies. 
We  are  sorry  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  do  that, 
and  feel  sure  you  will  find  our  advice  as  to  a 
personal  inspection  the  most  satisfactory. 

Mulberry  (E.  H.  Jlf.).— The  Mulberry  likes  a 
deep,  rather  light,  and  moist  soil.  In  cold  and 
wet  situations,  and  in  those  where  the  trees 
suffer  from  drought,  the  fruits  are  very  liable  to 
drop  off  before  they  are  ripe.  We  think  the 
position  of  your  tree  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  poor  crop  you  are  able  to  gather.  Planted  as 
it  is  on  a  sloping  lawn,  and  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  other  trees  (whose  roots  would,  of 
course,  help  to  impoverish  the  ground),  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  suffers  from  dryness  at  the 
root  when  in  flower.  If  this  occurs  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  flowers  and  fruits  fall. 
When  a  fruit  tree  is  in  flower,  and  the  embryo 
fruits  are  forming,  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Mulberry,  which  is  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  extremes  of  either  drought  or 
moisture.  As  the  tree  is  on  the  lawn  you  cannot 
well  do  much  in  the  way  of  top-dressing,  although 
a  light  covering  of  rich  soil  in  the  spring  would 
do  a  lot  of  good,  and  would  soon  disappear  if 
well  watered.  As  the  tree  is  on  a  bank,  naturally 
the  water  runs  away  from  the  roots  more  or  less. 
If  you  keep  your  Mulberry  well  supplied  with 
water  in  spring  and  summer,  we  think  your 
difficulty  will  most  likely  be  overcome. 

Cannas  and  Other  Plants  (.4.  K.  M  ) — We 
should  not  store  the  Cannas  in  a  hot  Cucumber 
house  during  the  winter  months,  but  rather  in 
boxes  or  in  pots  and  covered  with  soil,  placing 
them  in  dry  sheds  where  frost  cannot  enter,  or 
under  the  stages  in  the  greenhouse,  taking  cire 
that  the  drip  from  plants  when  watered  does  not 
fall  upon  them.  If  they  are  planted  in  warm, 
sheltered  situations  out  of  doors,  and  are  in  well 
drained  soil,  they  will  winter  safely  in  the  open 
if  the  crowns  are  protected  with  cocoa  fibre  or 
litter  10  inches  or  12  inches  deep.  However,  it 
is  safer  to  winter  them  as  stated  above.  We 
mention  this  to  show  you  that  a  hot  Cucumber 
house  is  quite  the  wrong  place  for  them.  This 
probably  accounts  for  yours  not  flowering.  The 
Canna  during  summer  should  be  planted  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  spot  in  a  rich  moist  soil. 
The  seedling  Campanula  pyramidalis  will  not 
flower  until  next  summer.  This  Campanula  is  a 
biennial — that  is  to  say,  from  seed  sown  this  year 
the  plants  will  flower  the  next  year.  Pot  the 
seedlings  into  3-inch  pots,  and  when  they  have 
made  good  growth  transfer  them  into  Gincb, 
7-inch,  or  even  larger  pots  for  flowering.  You 
can,  howaver,  get  fine  plants  in  7-inch  pots. 
Some  cultivators  plant  out  the  seedlings  during 
summer  and  pot  them  up  in  the  autumn,  or  even 
leave  them  outdoors  all  winter.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  do  this,  however.  Keep  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  put  them  in 
the  flowering  pots  in  spring.  In  the  final  potting 
use  a  compost  of  half  sandy  loam  and  a  quarter 
part  each  of  road  grit  and  leaf-mould.  The 
plants  need  careful  watering  until  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  When  the  flower-spikes  are  showing 
give  weak  liquid  manure  water  occasionally. 
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Hedge  {E.  C.  B.). — Of  plants  suitable  for 
evergreen  hedges  the  Yew  and  Holly  are  the 
very  best,  but  their  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow 
that  other  subjects  are  often  employed.  For  a 
quick-growing  hedge  or  screen  some  of  the 
conifers  are  well  suited,  the  beat  for  the  purpose 
being  the  American  Arbor  Vita^  (Thuja  ocoi- 
dentalis),  Lobb's  Arbor  Vitte  (Thuja  Lobbi),  and 
Liwson'a  Cypress  (Capressus  lawaoniana).  All 
of  these  may  be  readily  cut  or  trimmed,  and  form 
an  effective  evergreen  screen,  which  may  be  kept 
at  a  height  of  6  feet  to  8  feet,  or  higher  if 
required.  The  oval-leaved  Privet,  too,  is  a  good 
hedge  plant  of  quick  growth,  and  almost  indifferent 
as  to  soil  and  situation,  while  ics  golden-leaved 
variety  is,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  very  much  used  for  the  purpose. 
Berberis  Darwini,  too,  makes  a  beautiful  hedge 
or  screen,  while  the  Laurel  is  sometimes  employed, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  it. 

Planting  Shrites  {Fifty-Jive). — In  October  all 
the  things  named  will  transplant  qaite  well. 
The  Erica  may  be  potted  then  or  earlier  or  later  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  a  fastidious  subject.  The  name 
of  the  plant  sent  is  Pyrethrum  Partheniuin  fl.-pl. 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  looking  over  the 
permanently  planted  stock  of  Montbretias,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  to  do  this  each  year  if  in 
good  ground.  Retain  only  the  best  of  the  newly- 
formed  corms  or  bulbs,  and  these  usually  are 
distinguished  by  a  central  growth  and  occasional 
evidences  of  side  growth  also.  Plant  one  dozen 
■corras  over  a  ground  area  of  15  inches  or  18  inches, 
and  let  them  remain  to  the  third  year.  Thev 
should  be  planted  5  inches  deep  in  deeply- worked, 
well-enriched  soil,  and  soaked  with  water  when 
in  their  full  growth  in  summer  The  freshly- 
formed  corma  usually  have  a  few  roots  upon 
them,  while  from  the  old  or  biek  corms  the  roots 
have  perished. 

Clematis  Jackmani  (Fifty-five). — There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  to  be  encountered  where 
the  plant  has  been  so  long  in  position  and  now 
well  established  and,  of  course,  deeply-rooted. 
We  do  not  quite  see  your  motive  for  potting  the 
plant.  It  may  lift  and  succeed  if  you  set  about 
it  as  follows  :  Open  out  a  trench  2  feet  from  the 
plant  and  cut  away  any  roots  that  appear  with  a 
sharp  knife,  even  though  these  have  been  severed 
by  the  spade.  You  could  also,  with  the  trench 
open  at  2  feet  deep,  cut  under  the  plant  to  sever 
the  downgoing  roots.  This  done,  fill  in  the 
trench  again.  At  the  end  of  February  prune  the 
plant  back  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
three  weeks  later,  when  the  new  growth  buds 
are  swelling,  lift  the  plant  and  replant  it.  The 
position  should  be  ready  and  a  hole  2  feet  deep 
and  wide  made.  There  should  exist  a  tuft  of 
long,  fleshy  roots,  which  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  and  sandy  loam  freely  interspersed  among 
them.  Plant  somewhat  more  deeplj'  than 
formerly,  and  quite  firmly,  and  syringe  the  stems 
occasionally.  Give  a  few  good  eoakinga  of  water 
at  the  root  also.  Heat  is  neither  essential  nor 
desirable. 

Petunias  and  Violas  [Old  Griffo). — Double 
Petunias  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  but 
it  is  not  until  after  they  have  done  flowering  that 
good  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  The  blooms  may 
'be  pinched  off  and  just  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
taken  out.  They  will  then  make  some  side  ahoota. 
The  short  shoots  when  they  are  about  3  inches 
long  make  the  best  cuttings.  They  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  bottom  leaves  taken  off  close  to  the  stem. 
They  will  root  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  but  the 
best  is  good  loam  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  little  extra  sand  on  the  surface.  They  do  best 
in  a  shady  position  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
in  the  spring  they  root  freely  in  a  warm  house 
exposed  to  the  sun.  They  may  wither,  but  will 
revive  again.  Although  the  cuttings  may  be 
taken  at  any  time,  they  do  best  in  February, 
and,  if  the  stock  plants  can  be  kept  safely,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  start  before.  Violas 
should  be  propigated  in  the  autumn.    The  usual 


practice  is  to  cut  the  old  plants  down  nearly  to 
the  ground  ;  they  will  then  make  a  fresh  start, 
and  may  either  be  taken  up  and  divided,  bedding 
them  in  in  a  shady  position.  If  there  is  only  a 
limited  number  of  plants,  sufficient  suitable  cut- 
tings may  be  had  without  cutting  the  old  plante 
back.  If  a  frame  in  a  shady  position  is  avail- 
able, it  will  be  found  the  moat  suitable  place  for 
them,  but  many  are  done  in  the  open  ground.  A 
little  light  sandy  soil  should  be  put  on  the  ground, 
as  this  enables  the  plants  to  he  taken  up  without 
loosening  the  roots.  They  should  be  bedded  oat 
as  soon  as  the}'  are  well  rooted  when  the  weather 
permits. 

PyRACAUTHA  (Berry). — The  only  thing  we  can 
think  of  is  that  jour  plants  are  perhaps  growing 
too  freely  to  fruit,  in  which  case  a  little  root- 
prunioginthewintermightassistihem.  Again, you 
say  nothing  a?  to  the  aspect,  soil,  and  situation  of 
yours,  so  that  our  answer  is  little  more  than  guess- 
work owing  to  such  meagre  particulars.  If  yours 
are  in  the  shade  and  those  of  your  friends  in  a 
sunny  spot,  their  diffsrent  behaviour  would  be 
readily  accounted  for. 

Potatoes  Scabbing  (/.  0.  H.). — The  preva- 
lence iif  scab  in  Potatoes  is  one  of  the  things  which 
sorely  puzzles  growers.  It  is  a  complaint  that 
crops  up  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  under  very  diverse 
conditions.  Scientists  describe  it  as  a  f  ungua  or 
aclerotium,  and  no  doubt  it  is  ;  but  still,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  fungus  is  the  primary  cause  of 
scab,  iir  whether  it  follows  on  scab  after  the 
Potato  skins  have  become  raptured  by  it.  It  is 
possible  that  your  stiff  s'nl  needs  the  corrective 
of  a  dressing  of  gas  lime,  ordinary  lime  not  being 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  fungus  or  whatever 
else  in  the  soil  may  cause  the  scabbing.  Whilst 
all  scabbed  Potatoes  are  quite  unfit  for  exhibition, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  unfit  for  food,  as  the 
trouble  is  only  skin-deep  It  often  happens  that 
scabbing  means  good  quality  of  flesh.  We  have 
thought  that  there  was  some  connexion  between 
skin  abrasions  and  an  excess  of  starch  granules  in 
the  tubers,  the  fungus  preying  on  the  abrasions. 

Late-keeping  Apples  (ir.  T.  Fuller). — The 
best  late  cooking  Apple,  we  think,  is  Newton 
Wonder,  a  cross  between  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Wellington.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  good  cropper, 
large  size,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  Apples  we 
have,  and  will  keep  until  April  or  May.  The 
next  best,  and  not  quite  so  late,  is  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  For  dessert  the  best  of  all  is  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  This  is  ripe  in  November,  and 
remains  in  good  condition  for  dessert  until  the 
end  of  Februarvif  kept  in  a  dark,  cool,  and  rather 
damp  room.  The  next  beat  latest  to  suit  you,  we 
think,  would  be  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Then 
comes  Fearn's  Pippin,  a  beautifully  -  coloured 
Apple,  good  bearer,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  The 
latest  of  all  dessert  Apples  is  Sturraer  Pippin. 

Hedge  for  Wild  Garden  (Sybil  A.  Hoare). 
Oar  correspondent  desires  tn  know  whether  the 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  or  Parsley -leaved  Black- 
berry would  be  a  suitable  hedge  for  a  wild 
garden.  If  some  sort  of  support  were  erected 
for  them  to  be  roughly  fastened  to,  we  think 
either  of  these  would  answer  the  purpose  admir- 
ably, and,  at  the  name  time,  be  entirely  in 
character  with  the  nature  of  such  a  garden.  The 
American  Loganberry  and  the  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  bear  fruit  freely.  By  some  who  are  partial 
to  fruits  having  a  distinct  acidity  of  flavour  they 
are  appreciated  as  a  preserve.  Of  the  three 
fruits  named  we  think  that  the  Parsley-leaved 
Blackberry  would  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. This  is  of  free  and  ornamental  growth. 
It  bears  large,  handsome  fruits  freely,  and  is 
useful  for  dessert  or  preserving,  being  sweet  and 
of  agreeable  flavour.  Whichever  of  these  is 
selected,  they  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
way  as  is  usual  with  Rispberries  ;  that  is,  all  the 
old  stems  that  have  borne  fruit  this  year,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  should  be  cut  down  close 
to  the  bottom  and  cleared  away  from  the  ground, 
thereby  giving  the  current  season's  growth  every 


opportunity  of  development  and  effective  maturity 
to  enable  them  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
the  following  season.  We  think  that  a  few  of 
the  wichuraiana  Roses,  if  planted  here  and  there 
among  the  Blackberries,  would  add  interest  and 
a  certain  wild  beauty  to  the  hedge  during  the 
Rurnmer  by  furnishing  it  with  garlands  of  lovely 
blooms.  These  should  be  pruned  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  the  berry  plants, 
namely,  the  old  shoots  cut  away  as  soon  as  they 
had  done  flowering.  A  proper  distance  .apart  to 
plant  the  berry  plants  and  the  Roses  is  3  feet. 

Storing  Nuts  (E.  G.  L.). — Walnuts  or  small 
Nuts  should  be  so  far  ripe  when  gathered  that  if 
laid  in  a  heap  for  a  short  time  they  come  freely 
out  of  their  outer  or  green  coating.  They  should 
then  be  thoroughly  dried  and  later  put  into  large, 
clean,  dry  jars,  and,  having  the  mouths  tied  over 
with  thick  paper,  be  kept  till  wanted  in  a  dry, 
yet  cool  place.  You  might  try  the  eflect  of 
sprinkling  a  little  dry  salt  amongst  the  Nuts  in 
one  or  two  jars,  as  that  is  often  recommended. 
Unless  the  Nuts  are  thoroughly  dried  before 
being  stored  away,  and  the  jars  also,  they  soon 
generate  mildew.  Walnuts,  if  kept  dry,  do  not 
germinate,  but  in  time  wither  away.  If  left  in 
their  green  coats  thej'  would  in  time  rot.  It  is 
not  until  planted  in  soil  whilst  still  fresh  that 
germination  would  follow. 

Roses  for  Fence  IM.  W.). — It  is  quite  right  to 
plant  some  of  the  wichuraiana  Rosea  on  your 
wire  fence,  for  their  natural  pendulous  habit 
lends  itself  to  trailing  over  fences  of  the  kind  you 
describe.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  you  will 
find  these  Roses  will  almost  support  themselves. 
Four  feet  apart  would  be  about  the  distance  they 
require  finally,  but  you  could  obtain  more  variety 
by  planting  3  feet  apart,  and  when  necessary 
prune  away  such  surplus  growth  as  seems  advis- 
able. Some  of  the  best  of  the  newer  wichuraiana 
Rosea  are:  Elise  Robichon,  Ferdinand  Rouasel, 
E.  Fortepaule,  Lady  Gay,  The  Farquhar, 
*Dabutante,  Alberic  Birbier,  Auguste  Barbier, 
Rene  Andr^,  and  wichuraiana  rubra.  Then  from 
the  Rambler  section  select  Blush  Rambler, 
Philadelphia  Rambler,  *Trier,  Griiss  an  Zabern, 
Anna  Rabsamen,  Rubin.  Waltham  Rambler, 
The  Lion,  Wallflower,  Una,  *Climbiog  Belle 
Siebrecht,  *Longworth  Rambler,  *Alister  Stella 
Gray,  *Aime9  Vibert,  *Gottfreid  Keller,  *6rii3s 
an  Teplitz,  *Franf  ois  Crouase,  and  *Mme  Hector 
Leuilliot  Those  varieties  with  an  asterisk  would 
yield  flowers  both  summer  and  autumn.  The 
Irish  single  Tea  Roses  would  not  be  suitable  for 
this  fence,  but  when  the  latter  is  well  covered 
you  could  plant  a  row  of  them  on  the  warmest 
side  about  3  feet  away  from  the  fence.  Aa  the 
soil  ia  light,  add  plenty  of  cow  manure  to  the 
subsoil,  and  from  May  to  September  see  that  the 
Roses  have  a  good  supply  of  water  and  liquid 
manure.  The  plants  upon  such  a  fence  should 
be  mulched  about  their  roots,  say  a  width  of 
IJ  feet  each  side.  This  would  lessen  the  need  of 
watering  so  frequently. 

Dahlias  Failing  (Dahlia). — The  tubers  have 
obviously  been  frozen  at  the  crown,  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  cause  their  ruin,  and  the  decay  of  the 
tubers  is  but  a  question  of  time.  It  is  always  a 
risky  business  leaving  such  things  in  the  open  all 
the  winter,  and  the  time  occupied  in  covering 
them  with  ashes  would  have  been  well  spent  in 
lifting  them,  when  the  roots  could  have  been 
safely  stored  away.  We  do  not  say  that  Dahlias 
cannot  be  wintered  in  the  open  garden  ;  indeed,  we 
have  a  clump  of  Dahlia  Constance  that  has  stood 
out  for  six  years  without  covering,  save  in  the  first 
two  years,  and  until  this  year  has  done  well. 
The  position  ia  a  very  sheltered  one,  however. 
Another  time  you  had  better  anticipate  your 
desire  to  leave  the  plants  out  and  take  the 
additional  precaution  of  planting  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  6  inches  below  ground,  covering  them 
with  ashes  for  the  winter  as  well.  A  good  way 
is  to  plant  the  spring  plants  in  a  deep,  saucer- 
like cavity,  having  a  diameter  of  18  inches  or 
more.     This   is   a   good   receptacle   for   summer 
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watering  on  the  one  hand,  and  when  the  frosts 
come  along  the  basin  can  be  filled  in  with  cocoa 
fibre  and  given  a  O-inch  ash  covering  above.  You 
must  ever  be  careful  to  cut  away  the  old  stems 
level  to  the  ground,  as  the  stems,  being  hollow, 
constitute  at  first  hand  a  perfect  conduit  and 
receptacle  first  for  wet  and  subsequently  frost 
direct  to  the  crowns.  And  with  every  precaution 
the  risk  is  not  entirely  removed. 

Names  of  Plants.— Bro//m«.—l,  Griselinia  littoralis; 
2,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias ;  3,  Aster  corymbosus  ;  4,  Erigeron 
Diucronalus;  6,  Sedum  Telephium.— J/ra.  ,1,  ]V.  Booth.— 

Rose   Dr.  Grill. Mrs.    HeiiiteivoiL—Rose    Homere. 

Inquirer,  &'oo(f.— The  pink-dowered  plant  i%  .lacobinia 
caruea.  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  variegated 
Geranium  ;  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists' varieties 

of    plants. Sherborne.— Von     nemoralis.— Biwjisirff.— 

Rubus  odoratus. Charlex  Thowson.-The  flowers  of  the 

Pelargoniums  had  fallen,  so  we  were  unable  to  name  them. 
The    other    plants    are    Chelone    obliqua    and  Phygelivs 

capensis. J.  Field.— Tropwulnm  specioaum. J.  S.  L. 

—Most  probably  Zephyranthes. 3[r.<i.  Phelips.-Skimmia 

japrmica  (quite  hardy). H'.  S.— Alyssum  maritinium, 

H.  Jf.— Veronica  longifolia  var.  alba  (a  hardy  perennial). 
Pentstemons  may  be  termed  hardy  perennials  in  the  more 
southern  and  warmer  parts  of  this  country.  They  often 
get  killed  by  wet  in  winter. 

Names  of  FitniTS.— G.  lUomington,  Bournemouth— 1, 
Apple  New  Northern  Greenina,  a  cooking  variety,  in  season 
from  now  to  ne.\t  March  ;   2,  Loid  .Suftleld,  also  a  cooking 

variety,  best  at  this  season. Eeiilish   Beetur.-UeuTTi 

Sterckmans,  a  variety  with  irregularly  shaped,  lumpy  fruits. 
Possibly  the  fruits  received  some  check  during  develop- 
ment, (".;/.,  were  the  tree  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or 

frost  when  in  flower. W.  Kiliier,  Mylon.—Pe&t  Beurri? 

Bachelier  (dessert  variety), ti.  S..    IVeybridiie.— Apple 

Emperor  Alexander. J.  Streeter,  Dims/'oW— Apple  Irish 

Peach. £.  H.— Apples:  1,  Dumelow's  .Seedling;  2,  Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4,  same  as  No.  1 ; 
6,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  C,  Warner's  King. 

Shokt  Replies.— i''irti/-//i'c.— The  name  of  the  Apple  is 
Keswick  Codlln.  Does  Apple  Chelmsford  Wonder  tucceed 
as  a  dwarf '/  Yes  ;  this  is  an  excellent  late  cooking  Apple, 
rarely  failing  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Does  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet ":■     Yes;   very  handsome  heavy  cropping  variety; 

succeeds  well  in  the  Midlands  and  North. //.  /.—We 

are  glad  to  hear  that  your  belief  re  the  summer  pruning  of 
fruit  trees  has  been  confirmed  by  tangible  results.  We 
are  firm  believers  in  its  good  effect  when  judiciously 
practised  ;  the  effect  being  to  expose  those  young  shoots 
of  the  current  year's  growth  (the  fruit-bearing  parts),  by 
the  thinning  out  of  superfluous  shoots,  to  the  greater 
influence  of  sunshine,  and  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  by  the 
help  of  which  alime  it  is  possible  to  bring  these  and  the 

flowering  l.uds  to  the  highest  condition  of  fertility. 

J.  C.  B.— Magnolia  grandiflora,  with  handsome  evergreen 
leaves  and  large  fragrant  white  flowers,  would  be  the  best 
Magnolia.  Even  without  the  flowers,  which  are  only 
freely  produced  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country, 
this  is  a  handsome  plant.  Several  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Camellia  would  do.  For  instance,  Chandleri 
elegans,  Doncklaari,  and  the  old  double  white  and  alba 
flmbriata.  Azara  microphylla.  with  small  dense  glossy 
leaves  and  white  flowers;  Bignonia  radicans,  bearing 
orange  scarlet,  trumpet-shaped  flowers  ;  Eccremocarpus 
scaber;  Indigofera  gerardiana,  with  rosy  purple,  Pea- 
shaped  flowers  ;  and  Ceanothus  azureus  are  more  or  less 

uncommon  climbing  shrubs  that  would  be  suitable. 

liortli  Cnviitrii.—A  suitable  soil  would  consist  of  loam 
three  parts,  leaf-soil  or  peat  one  part,  with  plenty  of  silver 
sand  added.  This  plant  grows  well  in  a  waim  greenhouse, 
better  than  in  a  cool  one.  It  likes  plenty  of  air  during 
summer ;  during  winter  it  must,  of  course,  be  kept  free 
from  frost  and  cold,  and  should  have  a  nice  warm  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  spring  when  growth  is  begiiming.  It 
grows  exceedingly  well  if  planted  in  a  bed  of  good  light 
soil  at  the  back  of  an  early  vinery.     The  treatment  given 

to  the  'Vines  suits  it  well. A'.  J.  ff'.— Pond's  Seedling 

Plum  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  silvery  and  dark  red 
spots  and  patches  of  brown.  A  very  fine  late  sort,  and  a 
variety  which  attains  to  a  great  size.  Flesh  is  yellow,  very 
Arm,  flavour  sweet.  It  is  a  clingstone.  The  variety  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  one  of  the  mnst  valuable  for  market  at 

the  close  of  the  season. H.  Rubertx.— There  is  no  doubt 

whatever  that  the  sticky  deposit  on  your  Grapes  and  Vine 
leaves  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  mealy  bug,  and  the 
effect  of  its  presence  as  long  as  there  is  any  left  will  be 
this  nasty  deposit  on  your  fruit  and  leaves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  application  of  insecticides.  You  should  do  your 
best  in  winter,  whilst  the  Vines  are  dormant,  to  eradicate 
this  pest.  Wash  the  rods  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Gishurst's  Compound  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  pruned,  and 
again  in  about  three  weeks'  time  (divesting  the  Vines  of 
any  loose  hark  they  may  have  before  doing  so),  afterwards 
painting  them  all  over  with  clay  puddle  made  into  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint.  This,  if  applied  to  every 
portion  of  the  Vine,  will  suffocate  the  pests  during  the 
winter.  It  should  be  left  on  the  Vines  until  spring,  when 
they  break  into  growth,  and  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
about  this  time  for  the  reappearance  of  any  that  may  have 
escaped  death  during  winter.  The  roof  of  the  vinery  must 
be  well  washed  inside  and  out,  and  the  trellis  painted  over 
with  parartln  or  turpentine.  All  the  surface  soil  in  the  house 
should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  and 
burnt,  and  a  top-dressing  of  the  best  Vine  soil  procurable 

substituted. .1.   C.  B.  —  The  fruit   sent  was   too  far 

decayed  for  us  to  examine  for  the  spot  mentioned,  but  we 


are  quite  familiar  with  the  malady.  In  our  experience  we 
have  found  the  trees  on  which  such  affected  fruits  were 
produced  were  never  in  good  health,  and  also  that  spot  was 
more  prevalent  on  trees  suffering  from  gumming.  We 
have  also  invariably  found  that  fruit  thus  affected  was 
suffering  more  or  less  from  diseased  stones,  giving  colour 
to  the  belief  that  imperfect  fertilisation  was  in  some  way 
accountable.  We  have  no  recollection  of  coming  across 
fruit  affected  in  this  way  when  the  trees  were  in  strong 
and  robust  health.  Your  border  being  so  limited,  no 
doubt  the  Vines  and  Peaches  together  have  very  much 
impoverished  the  soil,  and  therefore  you  should  endeavour 
this  autumn  to  make  this  good  either  by  providing  an 
entirely  new  border  of  soil  and  replanting  the  trees,  or,  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  by  taking  away  the  surface  soil  as 
deeply  as  you  can  without  injuring  any  roots,  afterwards 
top-dressing  with  the  best  Vine  and  Peach  soil  at  com- 
mand (adding  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime)  to  the  depth  of 
5  inches  or  6  inches  above  the  roots.     There  is  no  other 

cure  thun  by  infusing  more  vigour  into  your  trees. 

•/•  r.— The  Rose  foliage  is  affected  with  red  rust,  a  com- 
mon disease,  especially  upon  the  leaves  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Next  season  keep  the  plants  frequently 
syringed  with  Bordeaux  .Mixture,  of  which  any  horti- 
cultural sundriesman  will  supply  you.  Commence  early, 
soon  after  the  foliage  appears,  and  continue  this  dressing 
every  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  Chrysanthemum 
foliage  is  apparently  affected  with  the  rust,  and  we  fear  it 
is  now  too  late  to  cure  the  fungus.  You  could  possibly 
prevent  further  increase  of  the  fungus  by  syringing  the 
foliage  above  and  beneath  with  sulphide  of  potassium. 
Get  some  hot  soapy  water  and  drop  in  some  lumps  of  the 
sulphide.  Stir  well,  and  when  the  solution  is  of  a  light 
green  colour  it  is  ready  for  use.  Apply  with  an  Abol  or 
other  syringe  which  will  eject  a  gentle  spray,  or,  if 
possible,  have  the  leaves  washed  with  the  solution  both  on 

the  upper  and  under  surface. Etlde.—As  there  is  no 

grass  on  the  sportive  stem,  the  only  chance  you  have  is  to 
layer  all  the  other  grass  on  the  plant,  as  the  sport  may 
appear  on  one  of  these  another  year.  It  would  avail 
nothing  to  layer  the  flower -stem,  this  being  only  of 
annual  growth  and  duration  ;  but  you  may  shorten  it  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  ground  in  the  hope  of  small  shoots 
issuing  from  its  base,  and  which  in  time  may  be  treated  as 
cuttings.  Such  sports  frequently  occur  in  Carnations,  and 
are  never  seen  again.   Such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon. 

and    they    are    inexplicable. Ignorainus.—'Ihe    terra 

Cypress  leaves  the  identity  of  the  tree  an  open  question, 
as  this  name  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Cupressus.and 
sometimes  to  members  of  other  allied  genera.  Most  of 
them  will  bear  cutting  with  impunity,  soiub  particularly 
so,  and  speaking  of  them  as  a  class  there  will  be  little  risk 
in  cutting  in  your  Cypress  trees  after  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  you.  Early  in  the  month  of  April,  that  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  harsh  winds  of  March  are  past,  is  a  very 

suitable   time    for  carrying  this  out. Fiftil-liee. —The 

lime-wash  will  not  damage  the  fruit  trees',  and  by  the 
time  they  have  covered  the  walls  the  dinginess  complained 
of  will  be  hidden,  and  the  lime-washing  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  Abelia  rupestris  is  a  deciduous  plant ;  native 
of  China.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
will  succeed  fairly  well  out  of  doors  in  sheltered  positions 
in  the  South  of  England.  The  best  substitute,  we  think, 
would  be  the  hardy  Fuchsia.  It  is  a  real  good  town  plant, 
and  macrostemma,  globosa,  gracilis,  and  Riccartoni  are 
hardy  in  most  places,  and  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long 

time  during  the  summer  and  autumn. John  Parkes.— 

We  should  be  inclined  to  advise  the  formation  of  a 
herbaceous  border,  say  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of 
the  right-hand  portiou  of  the  ground.  This  will  consider- 
ably reduce  the  grass  area  there,  and  it  may  be  still 
fuither  lessened  by  the  formation  of  beds  as  marked  on 
your  plan.  Two  oval  ones  flanking  the  central  round  one 
appear  to  us  the  most  desirable  arrangement.  These  may 
be  planted  with  the  better  flowering  shrubs,  say  a  collec- 
tion of  Lilacs  or  Spiraeas  in  one,  with  hardy  Azaleas  in  the 
other,  and  the  central  one  Rhododendrons.  If  summer- 
bedding  plants  appeal  to  you,  the  grass  plot  No.  2  offers  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  few  simple  beds,  or  instead  of  ordinary 
bedding  plants  they  may  be  planted  with  Roses.  In  front 
of  the  hedge,  shutting  off  the  tennis  lawn  from  the  house, 
a  wide  border  of  flowering  shrubs,  faced  with  perennials 
different  from  those  in  the  border  at  the  right  of  the 
house,  would  he  always  beautiful,  and  take  off  a  good  deal 

of  grass. ir.  7'r?'ce.— The  recognised  Shamrock,  and  the 

plant  supplied  to  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  is  Trifolium 
minus,  other  substitutes  are  T.  procumbens,  T.  flliforme, 
T.  repens,  and  several  of  the  0.xalis.  including  the  native 

Wood  iiorrel   (O.  Acetosella). Blue  Beard.— The  little 

black  flower  you  sent  to  us  has  few  points  of  merit.  As  a 
garden  flower  it  is  useless  for  an  effective  display.  Such 
flowers  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  from  a  packet  of  seed 
of  some  of  the  Continental  Pansies,  and  few  of  the  plants 
can  stand  our  climate  in  the  South.  For  show  purposes  it 
is  not  worth  growing.  Tufted  Pansies  are  hybrids  of 
Pansies  and  alpine  Violets.  The  term  "  tufted  "  has  been 
very  properly  used  to  distinguish  plants  of  a  spreading 
habit  from  plants  with  single  erect  stems.  Sometimes  the 
two  forms  of  habit  occur  in  the  same  family  ;  for  instance, 
there  are  Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that  are  not. 
The  German,  French,  and  other  Pansies  in  our  gardens  do 
not  spread  at  the  root  as  the  Tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants 
of  this  tufted  habit  are  often  a  mass  of  delicate  rootlets 
even  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  are  easily  increased. 
Hence  when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering,  those  crossed 
with  the  alpine  species  remain  like  true  perennials,  and 
are  easily  increased.  It  is  now  agreed  by  botanists  that  all 
cross-bred  garden  plants  —  including  Tufted  Pansies,  of 
course- should  have  popular  English,  not  Latin  names. 
"  Bedding  Vielas  "  is  a  vulgar  compound  of  bad  English  and 
bad  Latin,  whereas  "Tufted  Pansies"  is  a  good  English 
name  with  a  clear  meaning. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee.— Sei'tember  12. 
Present:  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (chairman),  Mesar-  T.  W 
Bates,  George  Woodward,  H.  Parr,  George  K^lf  Williani 
Pope,  Horace  J.  \Yiight,  John  Baaham,  H.  Mnrkham  J 
Lyne,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques,  T.  Arnold, 'h" 
Soraers  Rivers,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Measra.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  splendid  collection  of  their  aelected  Ailaa  Craig  Onions. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  bulbs  were  shown,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  3  cwt.  Tne  heaviest  bulb  weighed  o.'.lb.  Can- 
neli's  Defiance  Cabbage  was  also  well  shown  by'ihe  same 
firm.    Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Gumbrell,  gardener  to  J.  Westmacott,  Esq.,  \Vid- 
hury.  Ware,  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes,  and  Peas,  the  latter  being  very  good.  Bronze 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  George  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  showed  a  collecliun  of  Melons  and  a  box  of 
Goes  Golden  Drop  Plums,  the  latter  picked  from  a  pot 
tree.  All  these  fruits  were  grown  within  two  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  The  Melons  were  chiefly  of  the  variety 
Regent's  Park,  raised  by  Mr.  Keif,  which  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  last  year.  It  is  a  handsome  well-netted  fruity 
scarlet  flesh,  of  medium  size.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Captain  A.  E.  Speer,  Sandown  Lodge,  Esher,  (gardener, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Perry),  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  ornamental 
Gourds,  many  quaint  varieties  being  represented.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

H.  F.  Walker,  Esq  ,  Highley  Manor,  Balcombe,  Sussex 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cuiea),  exhibited  a  collection  of  excellent 
Piums,  Peaches,  Figs,  Nectarines,  itc.  All  were  very  good 
specimens.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  very  interesting  collection  of  herbs  and  their 
Runner  Bean  Hackwood  Park  Success.  Burnet,  Bush 
Basil,  Peppermint,  Tarragon,  Summer  Savory,  Rue,  and 
Balm  were  included. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  65,  Church  Road,  Croydon,  showed 
seed  Cucumber  Ruffey's  Improved  Telegraph  and  Sutton'a 
Best  of  All  Tomato. 

Mr.  J.  Read.Cidbyrie  House,  Ealing,  exhibited  a  very 
pretty  Bean  called  Golden  Carmine ;  the  pod  had  a  pale 
yellow  ground  colour,  heavily  splashed  with  carmine. 

S.  Heilbut,  Est].,  The  Lodge,  Holyport,  showed  some 
excellent  pot-grown  fruits  of  Apple  Ribston  Pippin. 

James  Calverhill,  Esq.,  Crichness,  Widmore,  Kent^ 
showed  a  very  long  Marrow  called  Lucche  Lunghe. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Suns,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Tomatoes  from  the  open  ground. 
Whole  stems  were  exhibited  to  show  the  cropping  quali- 
ties. Some  of  the  heaviest  croppers  were  Winter  Beauty, 
Frogmore  Selected,  New  Dwarf  Red,  Burns'  Superlative, 
and  «.f  yellow  sorts  Golden  Jubilee  and  Golden  Nugget. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  Tomato 
Leicester  Prolific  (a  good  variety  for  exhibition),  Harri- 
son's Nugget  Potato  (a  new  early  white  kidney  variety)^ 
Early  Marble  Turnip,  Early  Market  Carrot,  and  Selected 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  Apples.  Pears,  and  Tomatoes  grown 
within  seven  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

New  Fruits. 

Plum  September  Prolific— k  pale  yellow  cooking  Plum, 
a  very  free  cropper.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twicken- 
ham.    Award  of  merit. 

Several  new  Melons,  Apples,  Ac,  were  shown,  but  no 
further  award  wag  made.  Mr.  A.  R.  Mountford,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  Ei=!t  Sheen,  sent  fruits  »if  Peach  Baltet, 
said  to  be  a  week  later  than  Sea  Eagle  and  of  better  flavour. 

Caotus  Dahlia  Trial  at  Wisley,  September  i.'). 

Present :  Messrs.  William  Marshall,  George  Gordon, 
James  Walker,  H.  J.  Jones,  William  Howe,  Edward 
Mawley,  and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

The  following  Cactus  Dahlias  were  awarded  each  three 
points,  being  judged  from  the  garden  or  decorative  stand- 
point: 

Arab.  —  Crimson-maroon,  the  flower-heads  appearing 
well  above  the  foliage. 

Aunt  Chloe  (Baxter).— Heavy  maroon  ;  handsome  flower. 

D.  A.  Dunbar  (Cheal).— Reddish  scarlet;  very  effective. 

Dainty  (Hobbies,  Limited). —Rosy  mauve,  with  creamy 
and  buff  base  to  florets. 

Floradora  (Veitcli).— Scarlet-crimson,  maroon  centre  ; 
good  wiry  stems  ;  free. 

J.  II.  Jfickaoii  (Veitch). — Crimson  velvet,  shaded  scarlet, 
and  maro<»n  centre  ;  very  effective. 

Mains  (Hobbies).— Salmon  and  buff  ;  a  very  distinct  and 
showy  kind.  , 

J/ar//  SVry/Vt(Chiswick  stock).— Rosy  salmon,  with  fawn- 
coloured  base  to  florets. 

Mrs.  F.  Goddard  (Cheal  and  Veitch). — Deep  crimson 
self ;  very  fine. 

Mrs.  McKergow  (Cheal). -Fawn  and  buff,  very  pleasing 
and  distinct. 

Orini  (Cheal).  —Bright  rosy  mauve,  very  free. 

JieUablc  (Hobbies).— Salmon  with  buff  shading. 

Waterloo  {\^a\\iev,  Thame). — Deep  scarlet,  medium  size, 
good  form,  very  free  and  striking. 

Chinese  Aster  Ray  (Carter). — A  very  attractive  and 
decorative  section  of  Asters.  The  3-inch  long  florets  are 
rolled  into  the  finest  tubes,  thus  giving  the  flower-heads  a 
very  elegant  and  distinctive  bearing.  There  are  self 
coloured  flowers  chiefly  of  purplish  and  violet-purple 
shades,  other  flowers  are  white  lightly  touched  with  pink 
or  rose  at  the  points.  These  latter  are  very  pleasing  and 
effective.    An  award  of  merit  was  granted  for  strain. 
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EDINBURGH  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 
The  great  International  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  which  was  opened  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  was 
continued  on  the  14th  and  15th,  maybe  said  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  exceptional  excellence,  although, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  one  nf  its  magnitude,  deflciences 
were  apparent  in  some  of  the  classes.  These  led  to  prizes 
being  withheld  in  several  instances,  particularly  in  the 
fruit  classes,  which  had  suffered  considerably  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  season,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
produce  shown  in  the  competitive  section  was  most  credit- 
able, while  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  finer  than 
have  ever  before  been  seen  at  any  show  held  in  Scotland. 
The  entries  in  the  254  classes  reached  the  high  total  of 
1,860,  and  these  were  generally  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  spacious  Waverley  Market,  which,  however, 
would  have  proved  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  exhi- 
bits had  not  the  roof  garden  been  kindly  granted  by  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
number  of  exhibits.  The  value  of  the  prizes  offered 
amounted  to  about  £1,600.  The  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  must  be  congratulated  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
council  and  its  various  committees.  Mr.  P.  Murray- 
Thomson,  the  able  secretary,  was,  as  usual,  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  was  highly 
appreciated  by  all  concerned.  Juddng  began  shortly 
after  6  a.m.  on  the  13th,  and,  as  no  fewer  than  ftfty  judges 
were  engaged,  the  work  was  carried  through  most  expe- 
ditiously, with  the  result  that  when  the  exhibition  was 
opened  to  members  and  ticket-holders  at  10  a.m.  it  was 
practically  complete.  Although  referred  to  elsewhere,  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  deputation  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  consisting  of  the  president  (Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.),  the  secretary  (Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.),  and  others  represented  the  society,  and 
awarded  about  thirty  medals. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  has  always  taken  a  leading  position  in  the  shows 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  much 
interest  is  always  displayed  in  the  awards  in  the  various 
classes.  On  the  occasion  of  this  event.  His  Majesty  the 
King  showed  his  interest  by  presenting  a  handsome  silver 
cup,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  in  the  fruit  classes. 
The  award  o(  the  cup  to  Mr.  James  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly, 
for  the  exhibit  of  Grapes  with  which  he  won  the 
Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  was  undoubtedly  a  popular  and 
well-deserved  one. 

In  Class  1,  for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit  10  feet  by  4^  feet, 
decorated  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  or  foliage,  there  wai  a 
good  entry  and  a  close  competition,  the  first  prize  of  £25 
falling  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvastou  Castle  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Balruddery;  third,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry 
Tower. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  for 
which  prizes  amounting  respectively  to  £21,  £15,  £10,  and 
£5  were  offered,  Mr.  Gnodacre  was  again  first;  Mr.  Jordan, 
Impney,  second  ;  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  third. 

In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  (open  to  Scotland  only)  the 
prizes  went  as  follows:  First,  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Norwood, 
Alloa ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Kidd  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
Oxflnfoord. 

For  twelve  dishes,  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  Grapes 
excluded,  Mr.  Dawes  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  Goodacre ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Cairns.  For  six  dishes,  flavour  and  quality 
to  be  first  considered,  the  first  prize  only  was  awarded ;  it 
went  to  Mr.  Goodacre. 

In  Class  6,  the  first  prize  for  which  wis  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes,  value  fifty  guineas  (to  be 
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won  three  times),  with  gold  badge  and  £16,  eight  bunches 
of  Grapes  being  required,  there  were  six  entries,  and  after 
careful  pointing  the  coveted  trophy  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
James  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  with  an  excellent  lot,  for 
which  61  points  out  of  a  possible  70  were  awarded  ;  second, 
Mr.  Kirk,  with  53  points ;  third,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with 
52^  points.  Mr.  Goodacre  won  the  cup  last  year.  A  Hogg 
Memorial  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Beisant's 
exhibit.  Mr.  Beisant  added  to  his  victory  by  securing  the 
first  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Henrietta  Park,  B-ith  ;  third,  Mr.  Kirk. 

In  the  other  Grape  classes,  which  were  very  numerous, 
the  winners  of  first  prizes  were  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  Mr.  W. 
Galloway,  Mr.  M.  Mathieson,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  Mr.  S.  Gordon,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  A.  McKinnon, 
Mr.  J.  Leslie,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Glen,  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
Mr.  T.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  J.  Fionie,  and  Mr.  M.  Taylor. 
Grapes  were  generally  of  good  quality,  though  not 
superior  to  those  of  many  former  shows,  while  some  were 
only  indifferent. 


The  other  fruit  classes  were'generally  very  good.  The 
following  were  the  winners  in  the  principal  classes  :  Four 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  A.  Brydon ;  two  Pine-apples,  D. 
Murray  ;  one  Pine-apple,  R.  Dawes ;  two  Melons,  J.  H. 
Goodacre  ;  one  Melon,  J.  H.  Goodacre  ;  one  Melon,  green 
or  white,  J.  H.  Goodacre  ;  one  Melon,  scarlet,  J.  Day ; 
Figs,  J.  H.  G  lodacre  ;  twelve  Peaches,  J.  H.  Goodacre  ; 
six  Peaches,  R.  Glen  ;  twelve  Nectarines,  F.  Jordan  ;  six 
Nectarines,  J.  M.  Stewart ;  Apricots,  D.  Rhind  ;  dessert 
Plums,  J.  Vert  and  R.  Grindrod  ;  culinary  Plums,  J.  Vert 
and  R  M.  Whiting  ;  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  decorated 
with  plants,  &c.,  A.  Findlay  ;  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples 
(confined  to  Scotland  and  Ireland),  C.  Logan  ;  collection 
of  dessert  Apples,  eight  varieties,  R.  M.  Whiting  ;  collec- 
tion of  culinary  Apples,  F.  Jordan;  collection  of  Apples 
grown  in  Scotland,  D.  Murray.  Other  winners  of  prizes 
for  Apples  were  Messrs.  Hathaway,  Lee,  Whiting,  Divers, 
and  Scott.  With  Pears  the  principal  winners  were  Jfessrs. 
Bacon,  J.  Smith,  R.  Greenlaw,  and  L.  Beamish  ;  Morello 
Cherries,  D.  Jardine  ;  bottled  Britisb-grown  fruits,  Mrs.  E. 
Beckett ;  bottled  fruits  or  vegetables,  Mid-Lothian  Fruit 
Preserving  Company.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  A.  Findlay 
was  first  for  twenty-four  ripe  dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  R. 
Grindrod  was'first  for  a  case  of  Apples. 

Plants. 
^Although  not  equal  to  the  specimens  shown  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  society's  existence,  the  plants  were  very  good, 
the  eroup  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Knight,  Brayton,  which  won 
the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants,  being  a  very  fine  one, 
entitling  Mr.  Knight  to  retain  the  leading  position  he  has 
for  some  time  taken  in  EdinburEh.  Second,  Mr.  J,  E. 
Davis ;  third,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes.  Mr.  A.  McMillan  was  first 
for  eight  foliage  plants,  Mr.  J.  Thorn  for  six,  Mr.  Hughes 
for  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr, 
W.  Miller  also  taking  other  prizes. 

There  was  only  one  entry  for  the  group  of  Orchids,  Mr. 
W.  Sharp  receiving  a  third  prize.  Other  winners  with 
Orchids  were  Messrs.  Findlay  and  Henderson.  These  were 
poor  classes. 

The  principal  winners  with  Ferns  were  Messrs.  Stnckdale, 
Hermiston,  Bruce,  Paterson,  Robertson,  and  McKenzie. 
The  beat  twelve  table  foliage  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Knight,  and  other  winners  in  the  plant  classes  were  Messrs. 
M'Kinna,  R.  Brown,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Heatley,  T.  Leslie,  and 
A.  Thomson. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  cut  flowers  were  generally  excellent,  although  the 
bad  weather  of  The  previous  week  had  injured  many  out- 
door flowers.  Hardy  plants  were  well  shown.  Dahlias 
were  excellent;  Roses  very  fine  for  the  season,  especially 
in  the  open  classes  ;  Gladioli  were  very  good  ;  Sweet  Peas 
were  not  so  fine  as  last  year.  An  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  displays  is  still  much  to  be  desired, 
although  the  advance  made  is  considerable.  The  table 
decorations,  which  were  exceedingly  good,  and  the  wreaths 
and  fioral  designs  and  bouquets  proved  a  great  attraction 
during  the  show.  In  the  open  classes  one  of  the  most 
admired  exhibits  was  the  display  of  decorative  Roses  from 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs.  — There  was  a  good  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  uffered  bv  Lord  Leven  and  Melville 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  and  the  first  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Brydon  for  one  characterised  by  high 
quality  and  excellent  arrangement.  This  was  also  awarded 
a  Flora  medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  depu- 
'-tr.i  m  Sen'>nd,  D.  Christie;  third,  T.  Young;  fourth, 
F.  W.  H.  Wilson. 

In  'he  other  claasei  for  these  flowers  "Messrs.  Christie, 
W.  Young,  and  J.  M'Kinna  were  first,  and  Messrs.  Fordy 
and  Brydon  took  a  similar  position  for  Gladioli. 
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In  Dablias  the  strongest  competition  lay  with  the  Cactus 

varielies,  Messrs.  Martindale,  Srorrie,  and  Rutherford 
leading.  In  other  classes  for  Dahlias  the  winners  were 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Jenkins.  Mr.  Ness,  Duns,  was  the 
winner  in  both  Sweet  Pea  classes.  As  already  noentioned, 
the  Roses  were  good,  and  the  leading  winners  were  Messrs. 
W.  Pailane,  J.  Russell,  L.  Black,  A.  E.  Tod'i,  \V.  Arm- 
strong, and  A.  Hume.  Messrs,  B  ydon  and  J.  Stewart,  jun., 
won  with  Carnations  and  Picntees.  Mr.  A.  OUar  was  first 
for  Pansies  and  Violas.  Early  Chrysanthemums  were  exten- 
sively shown,  Messrs.  Livingstone  and  Baird  leading. 

Open  Clasii.  —  There  was  an  excellent  competition 
in  the  Rose  classes,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dick'ion  being  first 
for  thirty-six  distinct  and  for  eighteen ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cocker  and  Sons  for  a  collection  of  decorative  varie- 
ties, for  twelve  distinct,  and  for  twelve  in  vases.  For 
twenty-four  Teas  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  were  first. 
Other  winners  in  Rose  classes  were  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons  and  Co.,  Adam  and  Craigmile,  and  W.  and  R. 
Ferguson.  For  Gladioli  Messrs.  A.  Campbell  and  Sons 
were  first.  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  S<m  were  first  for  a 
collection  of  Dahlia'^  and  for  six  vases  of  Pompons,  and 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  fur  Cactus  varieties.  Mr.  Smellie  was  first 
also  for  early  Chrysanthemums.  For  twelve  vases  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  Mr.  Whitehead  was  first,  and  for 
both  show  and  fancy  Pansies  Mr.  J.  Smellie. 

The  decorated  dinner  tables  were  very  beautiful,  and 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons  were  first;  second,  Miss  F.  Moly- 
neux ;  third,  Miss  Duncan.  For  floral  designs,  wreath", 
and  bouquets,  Miss  A.  Todd,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  and 
Felton  and  Sons  were  the  first  prize  winners. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  exceedingly  good  as  a  whole,  but  little 
surprise  was  felt  when  the  first  prize  of  £21  for  the  display 
of  vegetables  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  whose  exhibit 
was  very  fine  in  every  respect ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Gibson  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Harper.  Mr.  Beckett  also  received  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Benary  Medal. 

In  the  display  confined  to  Scotland  the  quality  was 
lower  than  that  of  Mr.  Beckett's  exhibit  in  the  other  class. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Gibson  came  first  with  excellent  produce. 
Onions  were  especially  good,  Mr.  G.  J.  Birker  being  first. 
Other  vegetable  classes  were  exceedingly  well  contested, 
and  the  prizes  well  distributed. 

The  competition  for  the  under  gardeners'  sketch  plan 
was  comparatively  limited,  but  the  successful  competitors 
had  submitted  excellent  and  well-considered  plans.  For 
these  the  winners  were  :  First,  F.  Philip,  Fhiliphaugh  ; 
second,  A.  Dickson,  Dalkeith  Gardens ;  third,  E.  fl. 
Howard,  Borrowash. 

NON-COMPETITH-E  EXHIBITS. 

These  were  considerably  more  numerous  than  at  any 
preceding  Edinburgh  show,  and  formed  a  great  attraction 
to  the  visitors.  Unfortunately,  pressure  upon  the  space 
caused  some  of  the  exhibits  to  be  much  restricted,  with 
the  result  that  the  effect  was  considerably  marred.  Hardy 
plants  were  very  largely  shown,  while  fiurists'  flowers  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  also  formed  a  splendid  display. 

A  remarkably  interesting  group  of  plants  came  from  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  contributed  mainly  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  that  city  (superintendent,  Mr.  James 
Whitton).  This  group,  apart  from  its  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, was  notable  for  the  number  of  interesting  plants  it 
contained.  Noble  specimen  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants 
were  interspersed  with  choice  Cypripediums,  several  of 
these  being  hybrids  raised  in  the  Glasgow  Parks, 
Nepenthes,  together  with  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
Hepaticie  in  pans.  This  exhibit  was  the  subject  of  high 
encomiums.  It  received  gold  medals  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  the  Royal  Caledonian  Societies. 

Another  splendid  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  S  ms.  Limited,  Chelsea.  It  consisted  of  many 
foliage  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Orchids,  and  other  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  too  numerous  to  detail.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  groups  in  the  show,  and 
was  awarded  gold  medals  by  both  societies.  Messrs.  Veitch 
also  made  a  fine  display  of  Apples  and  other  fruits. 

Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  sent 
two  groups  which  well  deserved  the  gold  medals  of  the 
Royal  and  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societies  given. 
Tu  the  Market  itself  the  group  consisted  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Liliums,  &c.  The  other  group  was  on 
the  flat  roof,  and  consisted  of  good  specimens  of  topiary 
work,  together  with  choice  shrubs. 

Another  Edinburgh  firm  whose  exhibit  was  much  admired 
was  that  of  Messrs.  T.  Methven  and  Sons.  They  had  a 
tastefully  arranged  group  of  foliage  and  fiowering  plants. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh,  also  contributed  an  effec- 
tive group,  including  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
Orchids  being  freely  used. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Edin- 
burgh, added  greatly  to  the  show  by  a  table  of  hardy  border 
and  alpine  plants.  On  the  roof  garden  the  same  firm  had  an 
airangement  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  hardy  shrubs. 

Mesars.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  EJinourgh,  also 
exhibited  a  gr^up  of  hardy  shrubs  of  the  finest  kinds. 

Mr.  John  Phillips,  EJiuburgh,  sent  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  showing  good  culture. 

In  addition  to  their  successlnl  exhibits  of  Roses  in  the 
competitive  section,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  hardy  border  and 
alpine  fiowera  and  Roses. 

Another  Scottish  film  which  made  an  excellent  contri- 
bution to  the  exhibitinn  was  that  of  Messrs.  James  Grieve 
and  Sons,  Redbraes,  Edinburgh,  whose  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Violas,  and  other  flowers  were  of  excellent  quality. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  Blantyre,  sent  Cactus 
and  other  Dahlias  and  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Mark's  Tey, 
Essex,  made  one  of  their  usual  brilliant  exhibits  of  Dahlias, 


Roses,  Violas,  Carnations,  and  other  florists'  flowers,  with 
herbaceous  plants  and  Potatoes. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  sent  an  extensive  collection 
of  florists'  and  other  border  flowers,  among  which  Phloxes 
and  Pentstemons  were  prominent. 

Other  Scottish  firms  which  made  good  contributions 
were  Mr.  W.  Farquharson,  Perth,  who  exhibited 
hardy  fiowers ;  Mr.  Alfred  Young,  Elgin,  who  sent 
herbaceous  and  other  border  flowers ;  Messrs.  Ben 
Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Lilium  Harrisi  ;  and  Mr 
James  Kerr  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  who  exhibited 
Potatoes  ;  while  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Glencarse, 
Dundee,  made  a  splendid  exhibit  of  fruit  tiees  in  pots, 
Streptocarpi,  Begonias,  and  other  specialities. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  non-competitive  display 
were  the  Begonias  from  the  south.  From  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Limited,  came  a  large  bank  of  maenificent  double 
varieties;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  also  sent 
double  Begonias  of  highest  quality  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Bath,  also  showed  double  Begonias  of  perfect 
symmetry  and  beauty. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
set  up  a  magnificent  group  of  hardy  plants,  comprising 
alpine  and  border  ti  twers,  shrubs,  including  Cotoneaster 
angustifolia  in  berry  and  not  shown  in  Edinburgh  before. 

From  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  came  a 
striking  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  most  remark- 
able ever  seen  in  Scotland. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  large 
table  of  choice  things,  composed  largely  of  Lilium?, 
Montbretias,  alpinesand  border  fiowers,  with  the  new  Col- 
chicum  speciosum  album  and  other  Meadow  Saffrons,  &c. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Eckford,  Wem  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  and  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  choice  Orchids, 
some  of  great  rarity  and  novelty. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  exhibited 
Sarracenias,  Droseras,  and  other  insectivorous  plants. 

Messrs.  R  H.  Bath,  Limited, Wisbech  ;  Hobbies,  Limited, 
Dereham  ;  and  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  exhibited  Cactus 
Dahlias  of  the  most  advanced  types. 

Mr.  N.  Davis,  Framfield,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
early  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  showed  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  a  new  conifer  suit- 
able for  the  rock  garden— Cupressua  knowfieldenais  glauca. 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  fine 
lot  of  hardy  fruit— Apples,  Pears,  Filberts,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  made  a  good  display 
of  vegetables  and  other  produce  of  their  well-known 
excellent  strains. 

From  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  came  a  large 
group  of  hardy  and  other  flowers. 

An  interesting  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  St. 
Andrews,  showing  the  results  of  experiments  in  hybri- 
dising Passifloras,  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Want  of 
space  precludes  details  of  these  and  other  exhibits,  forming 
a  section  never  before  equalled  in  Scotland.  The  show 
was  opened  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  president  of  the 
society. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Awards. 

Gold  medal.— The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  interesting 
botanical  plants ;  Mr.  David  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  for 
group  of  plants  and  shrubs  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  London,  for  group  of  plants  and  fruit. 

Silver-gilt  Hogg  medal.—Tbe  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  for  fruit ;  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and 
Co.,  Paris,  for  vegetables. 

Silvergilt  Flora  m^'rfa/. —Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Bray- 
ton,  for  group  of  plants;  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Col- 
chester, for  hardy  plants,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son, 
Aberdeen,  for  Roses ;  Messrs,  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Brad- 
ford, for  Orchids ;  Messrs.  Downie,  Edinburgh,  for  group 
of  plants. 

Sliver-gilt  Knigktian  wfrfa^— Lord  Aldenham,  vegetables; 
Duke  of  Portland,  vegetables ;  Messrs.  Sutton,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Silver-gilt  BaJiksian  medal.— Hessrs.  Dobbie,  hardy 
flowers ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Campbell,  Gourock,  Gladioli ;  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  London,  group  of  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Edin- 
burgh, group  of  plants  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  insectivorous  plants  ;  Messrs.  X.  S.  Ware,  Feltham. 
Begonias  ;  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Messrs. 
Cunrdiigham  and  Fraser,  Edinburgh,  hardy  plants. 

Si  fcr  Hogg  medaL~\iis.  G.  Armistead,  Castle  Huntly, 
fruit;  Messrs.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  Apples. 

ailoer  Knightian  medat. — Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie, 
Dundee,  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

Silcer  hlora  mctfa^.— Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham, 
Cactus  Dahlias  ;  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Dahlias  and 
Pentstemons  ;  Mr.  A.  BrydoD,  Innerleithen,  herbaceous 
plants. 

Silver  Banksian  inedal.—yiT.  N.  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  R.  Bjiton,  Carnforth,  Sweet  Peas; 
Mr.  George  Logan,  Carrigrohane,  Cork,  Apples. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Awards. 

GoldmedaU. — Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited, 
for  pot  fruit  trees,  &c.  ;  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Brad- 
ford, for  Orchids  ;  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co., 
EJinburgh,  for  h^rdy  shrubs  ;  Dobbie  and  Co.,  R  ithesay, 
for  Pot'itoes  ;  Glasgow  Corporation,  Parks  Department, 
for  exhibit  of  rare  and  interesting  plants  ;  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Dundee,  f'r  orchard  houae  fruit  ireps ;  D.  W. 
Thomson,  Edinburgh,  for  topiary  woik;  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  London,  for  group  of  plants  and  exhibit  of 
fruit ;  R  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  herbaceous  and 
other  plants. 

Sitver-gilt  medals. — Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  for 
Begonias,  &c. ;  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  for 


Sarracenias;  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  for 
group  of  flowering  plants  ;  James  C»cker  and  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, for  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses;  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  Dahlias,  Roses,  Ac.  ;  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Cheater,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers ;  John  Downie,  Edin- 
burgh, for  group  of  plants  ;  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  cut 
flowers ;  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  for  hardy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs ;  T.  Methven  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, for  group  of  plants;  John  Phillips,  Edinburgh,  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
for  fruit  and  vegetables;  D.  W.  Thomson,  Edinburgh  for 
Kroup  of  plants  ;  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  for  Begonias  ; 
James  Wilson,  St.  Andrews,  for  decorative  Begonias,  &c.  ; 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  for  vegetables  and  cut  flowers. 
5i7y^7n€dai.— Robert  Bolton,  Carnforth,  for  Sweet  Peas; 
James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  for  hardy  shrubs ; 
Henr--  Eckford,  Salop,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Hobbies,  Limited! 
Dereham,  for  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Stansfleld  Brothers,  South- 
port,  for  alpine  garden. 
Bronze  medal.— 1.  R.  Hayes,  for  Heaths. 
First-class  certificates  were  given  for  Clematis  montana, 
(exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Co.,  Limited  ;  Tamaiix 
hispida  festivalis,  by  G.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Cheshunt, 
Herts;  a  new  scarlet  Thorn,  by  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Co.,  Paris;  and  Colchicum  speciosum  album  and 
Uontbretia  Prometheus,  exhibited  hy  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester. 

The  Dinner. 
On  the  evening  of  the  opening  day  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  entertained  to  dinner  the  deputation 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  the 
judKes,  exhibitors,  and  a  number  of  other  friends,  in  the 
North  British  Station  Hotel.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Right  Hon  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  president  of  the 
society,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
V.M.H  ,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
(Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Bart.),  R^v.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Bailie 
M'Michael,  M.  Philippe  L.  de  Vilmorin,  Mr.  A.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  gentlemen.  Among  others  present  were 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  Irwin  Lynch.  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr. 
W.  Cocker,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fraser,  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Mr.  D.  W, 
Thomson,  Mr.  A,  Mackellar,  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  Mr.  J. 
Whitton,  Mr.  J.  Whytock,  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson,  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr. 
J.  Watt,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Mr. 
J.  Methven,  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Mr.  D.  Inglis,  Mr. 
G.  Gordon,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  Mr.  J. 
Forbes,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Mr.  M.  M  Intyre,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  Mr. 
R.  Fife,  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnstone,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  that  of  "  The  City  of  Edin- 
burgh" was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Mackenzie,  and 
responded  to  by  Lord  Provost  Sir  Robert  Cranston.  The 
toast  of  the  evening.  "  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,"  was  proposed  in  fitting  terms  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  V.M.H.  Sir  Trevor  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for 
increased  support,  and  adduced  the  comp^irative  figures 
showing  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
since  its  reorganisation  as  affording  encouragement  to  the 
members  of  the  sister  society.  The  toast  was  warmly 
received,  and  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in 
appreciative  'erms,  in  the  course  of  which  he  humorously 
accused  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  "poaching 
upon  the  preserves  "  of  the  Scottish  society  by  its  acces- 
sions of  Scottish  members.  Bailie  MMichael  proposed 
*■  The  Judges,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  *'the  grand  old  man  of  Scottish  gardening," 
and  Mr.  A.  Mackellar.  The  former  replied  in  a  pleasant 
speech,  the  latter  returning  thanks  in  a  few  suitable 
words.  The  toast  of  "  The  Exhibitors  and  Competitors  " 
was  submitted  in  an  able  speech  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  in  complimentary 
terms  to  some  of  the  leading  exhibits.  M.  Philippe  L.  de 
Vilmorin  replied.  Other  toasts  were  "Kindred  Societies," 
proposed  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Harrj-  J.  Veitch  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  (Washington, 
U  S.A.);  "Donors  of  Prizes,"  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Whytock,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  ;  "  The 
Press,"  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Whitton,  and  replied  to 
by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  ;  and  "  The  Chairman,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Massie,  who  occupied  the  chair  owing  to  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  having,  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  to  leave 
early. 


DALSTON  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
This  newly-formed  society  held  its  first  show  on  the  7th 
inst.  It  was  a  most  successful  exhibition,  both  as  regards 
blooms  and  attendance.  In  fact,  the  attendance  was  so  large 
that  many  were  turned  away  disappointed,  so  the  com- 
mittee decided  keep  to  open  all  day  Friday.  The  blooms 
shown,  some  measuring  7  inches  to  S  inches,  and  grown 
within  two  miles  of  London,  tend  to  show  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Dahlia.  The  principal  winners  were  :  For 
twelve  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Nye,  Hudson,  and  Hornett  ; 
six  Cactus,  Messrs.  Keer  and  Hudson  ;  double.  Pompon, 
and  mixed,  Mr.  J.  Lefever  was  first  in  each  case  ;  table 
decoration,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  the  best  bloom  in  the  show 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson,  with  Minnie  West.  Mr. 
John  B.  Ross  was  first  for  vase,  basket,  and  bouquet  of 
Dahlias,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hudson  for  table  decoration.  Mr. 
J,  Lefever  won  four  first  prizes.  The  D:iIston  Amateur 
Dahlia  Society,  of  which  Messrs.  A  A  Lawson  and  J.  B. 
Ross  are  secretaries,  has  made  an  excellent  start,  and  we 
hope  it  may  prove  successful.  The  variety  Minnie  West 
from  Mr.  Keer  was  the  best  bloom  in  Class  2.  Mr.  Keer 
also  had  the  best  amateurs'  exhibit  in  the  show. 
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EVERGREEN    ROSES. 

THE  term  " evergreen "  as  applied  to 
the  Kosa  sempervirens  section  is 
scarcely  correct  ;  there  are  no 
varieties  that  are  truly  evergreen, 
the  majority  of  them  merely 
retaining  the  bulk  of  their  foliage  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  more  especially 
■when  growing  in  sheltered  positions. 
F61icit6-Perp6tue,  a  variety  of  Rosa  semper- 
virens, is  one  of  the  finest  and  also  one  of 
those  most  generally  grown  ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  a  creamy 
white  colour,  with  a  delicate  flush  of  pink 
while  young.  Flora  (bright  rose)  and  Prin- 
cess Marie  (deep  pink)  are  two  more  grand 
varieties  of  this  section.  Both  the  Ayrshire 
(Rosa  arvensis)  and  Boursault  Roses  (Rosa 
alpina)  are  equally  deserving  of  the  name 
evergreen,  and  when  speaking  of  these  Roses 
it  must  not  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
varieties  of  R.  sempervirens  alone,  because 
there  are  many  others  equally  deserving  of 
the  title  and  that  are  quite  as  often  spoken  of 
in  the  same  category.  Some  of  these  make 
very  strong  and  long  growths,  R.  semper- 
virens leschenaultiana  soon  covering  walls 
or  fences  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  high.  For 
covering  ruined  walls,  old  fences,  rough 
banks,  and  the  stems  of  old  trees,  these 
rambling  Roses  are  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Few  things  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  stem  of  a  dead  tree  when  covered  with 
these  Roses,  the  rough  trunk  affording  them 
the  firm  support  they  require,  and  allowing 
them  full  scope  to  develop  their  long 
pendulous  branches  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner.  Strong  growers,  such  as  Dundee 
Rambler,  splendens,  Alice  Gray,  ifec,  make 
splendid  subjects  for  town  gardens.  They 
are  particularly  hardy,  and  do  not  suffer 
from  smoke  and  fog  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  the  majority  of  Roses.  They  are 
also  well  suited  for  northern  and  bleak 
aspects,  and  will  form  a  bower  of  Roses 
where  most  other  varieties  refuse  to  grow. 
Grown  on  tall  stems  of  the  hedge  Briar 
they  form  good  examples  of  weeping  Roses, 
and  their  wonderful  vitality  serves  them  in 
good  stead  and  keeps  the  stock  in  perfect 
health.  In  any  odd  corner,  or  where  some 
unsightly  object  has  to  be  hidden,  few  plants 
will  accomplish  this  end  sooner  and  more  effec- 
tually than  these  so-called  evergreen  Roses. 


All  of  these  strong  growers  should  be 
pruned  with  care,  never  interfering  with  the 
long  maiden  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's 
growth,  as  it  is  these  that  bear  such  a  grand 
profusion  of  miniature  blossoms.  These  are 
carried  in  clusters  of  ten  to  thirty  blooms, 
and  are  borne  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  healthy  shoots  made  the  preceding  season. 
Let  all  weakly  growth  be  thinned  out  in  the 
spring,  and  allow  as  much  light  and  air  as 
possible  to  the  strong  pendent  shoots. 
Strong  wires  fastened  from  point  to  point 
will  serve  to  train  these  shoots  over,  and 
many  a  corner  in  town  gardens  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  planting  two  or  three  varieties 
of  these  rampant  and  rapidly  climbing 
Roses. 

The  class  of  soil  is  not  of  much  importance 
to  them,  a  cool  one  being  best,  but  they  will 
amply  repay  for  generous  treatment.  The 
stronger  they  can  be  grown  the  better  will 
be  the  result  during  the  following  season, 
and  as  these  Roses  mature  their  wood  with- 
out putting  on  so  ripened  an  appearance  as 
most  species,  and  are  naturally  self-protecting 
by  reason  of  their  semi-evergreen  character, 
the  late  autumn  growth  is  not  so  liable  to 
injury  from  frost. 


STANDARD -DWARF    ROSES. 

In  a  description  of  my  garden,  which 
received  the  great  compliment  of  a  notice 
and  illustration  in  The  Gaeden  of  August  12, 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  special  mention  was 
made  of  my  standard-dwarfs.  I  am  not  alone,  I 
suppose,  in  growing  these,  since,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  they  svere  first  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  on  a  visit  to  my  garden,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  secured  enough 
attention  for  notice  in  any  of  the  usual  Rose 
books.  It  is  something  to  have  made  a  point 
which  even  the  late  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  passed 
over. 

I  prefer,  and  increasingly  prefer — here 
opinions  may  well  differ  according  to  the 
situation — standards  to  dwarfs  for  the  show 
beds,  not  only  for  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  but 
for  the  majority  even  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  common  complaint 
of  the  standard's  bare  leg.  No  good  rosarian, 
of  course,  ever  allows  any  other  plant  in  his 
Roce  beds.  But  if  the  dwarfs,  which  should 
be  grouped  round  the  standard  like  soldiers 
under  a  captain,  are  healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  leg  of  the  standard  will  need  no  trousers 
to  cover  it. 

Now  everybody  must  have  noticed — several 
times  probably  with  hia  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 


and  sometimes  with  his  Hybrid  Teas — that 
a  magnificently  powerful  young  shoot  springs 
out  and  runs  away  with  the  good  food 
from  the  mouths  of  its  weaker  brethren. 
This  suggests  what  should  be  done.  The 
shoot  has  established  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
In  choosing  from  a  litter  of  puppies  you 
should,  I  am  told,  select  the  greediest,  not 
(obviously)  for  its  moral  qualities,  but  for  its 
likelihood  best  to  make  its  own  way.  The 
usual  practice,  however,  in  Roses  is  just  the 
opposite  ;  it  is  to  cut  down  the  great  shoot 
severely,  even  in  autumn,  in  order  to  give 
the  others  a  better  chance  and  make  a  more 
regularly  uniform  plant.  This  acts  badly  in 
two  ways,  though,  of  course,  it  must  often  be 
done.  It  helps  the  weaker  shoots  to  a  right 
which  they  have  failed  to  get  by  Nature,  and 
it  often  very  seriously  injures  the  strong 
shoot,  which  sometimes  after  a  severe  cutting 
decides  that  it  has  not  had  fair  play,  and 
gives  up  the  game. 

Here  comes  in  the  method  of  dwarf-stand- 
ards, which  I  have  found  exceedingly  useful, 
and  would  recommend  everybody  to  try  in 
such  a  case.  Let  your  powerful  shoot  itself 
be  the  leg  as  well  as  the  head.  Cut  away 
entirely  all  the  other  shoots,  and  even  every 
useless  part  of  the  "  stool " ;  trim  off  and 
keep  trimmed  all  the  side  shoots  below  the 
obvious  head ;  stake  it  just  as  a  standard  ; 
give  the  plant  a  little  extra  "afternoon  tea" 
on  occasion,  as  having  extra  work  to  do ;  and 
soon  you  will  have  a  noble  plant  possessing 
most  of  the  merits  of  a  standard,  and  free 
from  some  of  its  drawbacks.  No  ordinary 
visitor  can  distinguish  most  of  mine  from 
real  standards  ;  indeed,  we  all  know  that 
most  visitors  think  that  dwarfs  are  "  on  their 
own  roots."  I  even  tried  to  take  in  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  on  a  later  visit,  with  a  noble 
dwarf-standard  of  Caroline  Testout,  but  I 
fear  that  the  form  of  my  question  suggested 
malice,  and  he  began  carefully  to  examine  for 
the  place  of  budding  ! 

Of  course,  it  is  only  the  stronger  sorts  that 
allow  of  this,  and  I  have  not  yet  done  it  to 
any  Tea,  though  I  might,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded with  an  Edith  Gifford.  E.  Veyrat 
Hermanos  seems  one  of  the  likeliest  for  a 
trial.  But  of  the  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas  I  have  a  good  variety,  such 
as  Abel  Carrifere,  Caroline  Testout,  Dr. 
Andry,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  Margaret  Dickson.  Whether  the  blooms 
differ  at  all  in  quality  from  those  on  a 
standard  Briar  I  cannot  positively  gay. 
I  have  never  had  a  medal  bloom  from  one, 
but  then  I  have  only  had  four  or  five  medal 
blooms,  and  these  mostly  before  I  ever  tried 
this  method.  At  any  rate,  they  produce  good 
blooms.  It  is  curious  that  this  almost  obvious 
tuethod  of  growing  should  have  received  so 
little,_  if  any,  notice.  I  therefore  venture  to 
contribute  my  own  experience,  hoping  that  it 
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will  be  supplemented  by  others  who  have  a 
wider  range.  G.  E.  Jeans. 

Shorwell  Vicarage,  Isle  of  Wight. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 


PLATE     1283. 


ROSE    LADY    GAY. 

THE  modern  Rose  grower  has  been 
delighted  with  many  sensational 
introductions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
advent  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  La 
France,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Crimson  Rambler,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and 
Dorothy  Perkins ;  but  rarely  has  a  variety 
leapt  into  favour  so  suddenly  as  Lady  Gay. 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  nothing 
finer  among  Roses  has  been  seen  at  the 
Temple  Show  than  the  specimens  of  this 
Rose,  exhibited  in  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Sons'  group  in  May  last.  This  novelty,  which 
is  of  American  origin,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
seedling  from  Crimson  Rambler,  but  in 
foliage  it  more  nearly  resembles  Dorothy 
Perkins.  Doubtless  we  owe  the  production 
of  Lady  Gay  to  a  cross  between  Crimson 
Rambler  and  R.  wichuraiana,  or  one  of  its 
many  forms.  It  would  be  well  described  by 
saying  that  Lady  Gay  is  a  glorified  Dorothy 
Perkins.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich  rose- 
pink,  fading  to  a  very  pale,  almost  white 
tint.  Every  bud  in  the  immense  trails  of 
blossom  develops  before  there  is  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  flower  falling.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  individual  blooms  are 
some  2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  trails  of 
fifty  to  sixty  flowers  are  not  uncommon, 
some  idea  of  the  decorative  value  of  the  Rose 
may  be  had.  Several  of  the  trails  upon  the 
specimen  plants  alluded  to  were  fully  9  inches 
wide  and  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  in 
length.  Such  sprays  are  invaluable  to  the 
floral  decorator,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
mass  of  colour  which  well-developed  speci- 
mens must  produce  will  render  them  invalu- 
able to  the  gardener.  The  plants  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  Show  were  grown  in  pots  of 
10  inches  diameter,  so  that  as  a  pot  pillar 
Rose  it  will  be  of  great  decorative  value. 

This  type  of  Rose  will  lend  itself  to  the 
most  diverse  methods  of  training,  but  possibly 
the  best  effect  will  be  obtained  when  the 
plants  are  trained  upon  a  trellis  or  wall,  so 
that  every  growth  and  every  trail  of  blossom 
may  have  abundant  room.  Perfect  hardiness, 
glistening  graceful  foliage,  and  vigour  com- 
bine to  give  to  Lady  Gay  a  value  which 
growers  vrill  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  As 
a  weeping  Rose  nothing  has  yet  appeared 
that  can  surpass  it,  and  even  year  old  trees 
yield  flowers  with  astonishing  freedom. 

There  is  one  defect  in  Dorothy  Perkins — 
after  heavy  rains  some  of  its  blossoms  soon 
decay,  and  tend  to  mar  the  general  effect  unless 
they  are  quickly  removed.  This  failing  does 
not  appear  so  pronounced  with  Lady  Gay,  the 
flowers  being  more  loosely  arranged.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colour  of  Lady  Gay 
is  far  more  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eye  than 
that  of  Crimson  Rambler,  although  we  have  no 
desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  splendid 
Rose.  We  only  now  need  a  good  rich  yellow 
rambler  that  will  flower  at  the  same  time  as 
Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  F61icit6 
Perp6tue,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
some  wonderful  displays  with  their  almost 
simultaneous  blossoming. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  4. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show,  Crystal  Palace  (two  days). 

October  10.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit  (three  days). 
Conference  of  fruit-growers  on  all  three  days. 
Annual  dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  Society. 

October  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Home-grown  Vegetables.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  on  "  Potatoes." 

October  31.— Southampton  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

November  7.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A., 
on  "Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture." 

November  15. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation's Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (two 
days). 


Bamboos  floweringf.- From  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  "  A.  D.  P."  writes  : 
"The  Phyllostachys  (Bambusa)  Henonis  is  also 
flowering  in  the  garden  here." 

The  best  Rose, — Dupuy  Jamain,  H.P. 
(Jamain,  1868),  is  a  beautiful  carmine  Rose,  com- 
bining all  the  good  qualities  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Chapman,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  an  excellent  grower,  a  free  bloomer, 
always  opening  well,  a  good  autumnal,  and 
absolutely  mildew-proof.  1  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  it  is 
a  Rose  which  anyone  can  grow. — Rhoda. 

Conference  on  early  Chrysan- 
themums.— A  conference  will  be  held  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  October  show  on  the  first  day, 
October  4th,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read.  The  conference 
will  be  open  to  all,  free  of  charge.  "  Garden 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  D.  B.  Crane;  "  History  of 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,"  by  C.  Harman 
Payne  ;  "  Early  Chrysanthemums  for  Town 
Gardens,"  by  J.  W.  Moorman  and  E.  F.  Hawes  ; 
"  Decorative  Value  of  Early  Chrysanthemums," 
by  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.  ;  "  Early  Chrysan- 
themums for  the  Market,"  by  E.  F.  Such^ 


Lilium  auratum. — Your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  have  in  the  garden  here 
an  auratum  Lily  which  has  produced  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  buds,  fifty  on  one  stem,  and  seven- 
teen on  the  other ;  about  fifty-five  of  them  will 
develop,  I  think — they  are  just  breaking.  Is  this 
a  record  number  ? — R.  Fishee,  Almond  HoxLse, 
Hampton  on  Thames. 

Narcissus  classification.— I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  classification 
of  the  Narcissi,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
rush-leaved  varieties.  These  are  far  more  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  Ajax-Poeticus  hybrids  than  the 
Tazettas  are,  yet  the  latter  are  separated  in 
books,  catalogues,  shows,  &;c.,  and  the  former 
are  not,  but  mixed  up  anyhow  with  the  magni, 
medio,  and  parvi-coronati.  These  three  last- 
named  divisions  are  just  a  convenience,  nothing 
more,  and  ought  not  to  supersede  a  radical 
structural  difference,  but  be  subordinated  to  it ; 
and  no  one  can  look  at  the  rush-leaved  Narcissi 
for  a  moment  without  seeing  how  far  they  vary 
from  the  flat-leaved  ones,  and  how  closely  they 
are  allied  to  one  another.  If  one  of  the  leading 
shows  would  institute  a  class,  or  classes,  for  rush- 
leaved  Narcissi  only,  and  exclude  them  from  the 
ordinary  classes  (as  is  done  with  Tazettas),  the 
rest,  and  the  catalogues,  &c.,  would  soon  follow. 
— K. ,  North  Devon. 

A  grOOd  Gloxinia.— Sutton's  Her  Majesty 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  finest  white  Gloxinia 
in  cultivation.  Its  pure  snow  white  flowers  are 
freely  produced  just  above  the  elegant  foliage. 


An  interesting  history  attaches  to  this  fine 
flower.  In  1877  the  flower  selected  for  the 
experiment  was  excellent  in  form  and  substance, 
but  it  had  a  band  of  pink  at  the  top  of  the  throat, 
and  the  object  to  be  attained  was  the  elimination 
of  the  pink  band.  Selection  and  crossing  were 
continued  year  after  year,  until  the  flower  came 
true  from  seed  as  a  pure  white  ;  but  not  until 
1891,  after  fourteen  long  years  of  patient  and 
persevering  trial,  was  it  offered  to  the  public. — 
J.  B. 

Pea    Sutton's    Late    Queen.— This 

fine  Pea  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  late  varieties. 
Even  in  November  a  dish  of  this  sort  can  be 
gathered.  In  flavour  this  variety  rivals  the  well- 
known  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  from  which  so  many 
selections  have  been  made.  Sutton's  Late  Queen 
Pea  has  an  interesting  history.  During  the 
summer  of  1888,  at  Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds 
at  Reading,  in  a  trial  row  of  a  new  late  Pea,  a 
single  pod  arrested  attention.  It  was  marked, 
and  allowed  to  mature.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton 
was  in  the  North  at  the  time,  and  the  pod  was 
posted  to  him  for  inspection.  On  its  return  the 
box  was  wrecked,  and  every  Pea,  except  one,  was 
damaged.  That  single  Pea  proved  to  be  the 
parent  of  this  splendid  variety. — J.  B. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Veuve 

Clicquot. — Of  the  many  fine  Pompon  Chry- 
santhemums of  which  little  is  known,  the 
variety  under  notice  deserves  special  mention. 
We  have  grown  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  its 
good  quality  has  never  failed  to  please  us.  The 
blooms  are  of  good  size  and  splendid  form,  having 
rather  broad  florets  that  build  a  flower  of  good 
type.  The  colour  in  this  instance  is  terra-ootta, 
freely  suffused  with  brick-red.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  good,  being  branching  and  about  2j  feet 
in  height.  For  growing  in  a  natural  manner 
without  disbudding  this  is  a  fine  sort,  beautiful 
sprays  for  decorative  work  developing  in  this 
way.  The  period  of  flowering  is  September  and 
early  October.-D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum     Goacher's 

Crimson. — This  variety  is  doing  exception- 
ally well  from  cuttings  rooted  quite  late  in  the 
season.  We  have  been  making  a  comparison 
between  plants  resulting  from  a  late  winter  pro- 
pagation and  those  the  result  of  a  March  propa- 
gation. The  later  propagated  pieces  are  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  of  writing,  disposing  one  to 
root  the  cuttings  late  instead  of  early.  Late- 
rooted  plants  have  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  and  are  developing 
blooms  of  splendid  form  and  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  shade  of  crimson,  with  a  golden  bronze 
reverse  to  the  florets  of  medium  width.  This 
plant  does  belter  when  left  to  develop  its  blooms 
naturally  without  disbudding.  The  height  of  the 
plant  is  about  3  feet  or  rather  lesB. — D.  B.  C. 

""Bowdbn" Amateur  Horticultural 
Club. — The  autumn  meeting  of  this  club  will 
be  held,  by  kind  permission,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  29th  inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  adjoin- 
ing the  Downs  Congregational  Church  (entrance 
in  Bowdon  Road).  Doors  open  at  eight  o'clock. 
A  paper,  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Garden 
Rose,"  will  be  read  at  8.45  p.m.  by  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  Molyneux  (hon.  treasurer  of  the  National  Rose 
Society).  Mr.  Molyneux  has  kindly  consented 
to  judge  the  flowers  staged  at  this  meeting,  which 
must  be  ready  for  him  by  one  o'clock.  The 
gardeners  of  members  will  be  admitted  to  see  the 
flowers  between  seven  and  eight  p.m.,  on  pro- 
ducing their  employer's  visiting  card.  The  spring 
meeting  will  be  held  in  April  next,  on  a  date  to 
be  afterwards  arranged,  when  the  Rev.  S.  Eugene 
Bourne  of  Dunston  Vicarage,  Lincoln  (member 
of  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  author  of  "  The  Book  of 
the  Daffodil ")  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Daffodils, 
and  their  Culture  in  the  Gardens  of  Amateurs." 

The  Hyacinth  Clematis  (C. 
davidlana). — Although  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Abb^  David  introduced  the 
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clematis  that  bears  his  name  from  China,  the 
plant  has  not  gained  the  recognition  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  its  due.  In  truth,  there  is  no  better 
plant  flowering  in  the  border  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  when  one  considers  its  absolute 
hardiness,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  easy  adapta- 
tion to  any  soil  and  situation,  together  with  a 
self-sustained  habit  that  renders  staking  almost 
unnecessary,  the  wonder  is  that  everyone  who 
has  a  garden  of  any  size  does  not  grow  it. 
Another  feature  in  its  favour  is  that  it  joins 
with  half-a-dozen  other  plants  to  fill  the  blank, 
between  the  last  of  the  Phloxes  and  the  earliest  of 
the  Chrysanthemums.  It  reaches  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  shrub  in  course  of  time,  and  specimens 
3  feet  high  and  through  are  sometimes  met  with. 
The  leafage  is  three  lobed,  very  dark  green,  and 
reminding  one  of  the  Mulberry  in  its  texture  and 
the  bush  in  shape,  whilst  the  flowers  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Hyacinth,  and  are  borne  In 
clusters  of  shortened  spikes  around  the  stem  in 
the  leaf  verticils,  those  nearest  the  top  of  the 
growths  having  little  or  no  leafy  environment. 
In  colour  they  vary  from  pale  to  dark  blue,  and 
there  are  several  selections  with  very  large  deep 
blue  flowers,  whilst  other  selections  have  myriads 
of  pale  blue  flowers  of  comparatively  smaller 
size.     It  is  a  long-lived  garden  plant. — G.  B.  M. 

The  Dawson  Rose. — From  Mellerstain, 
Kelso,  N.B.,  Lady  Binning  writes  :  "  I  enclose  a 
photograph  which  you  might  care  to  reproduce 
in  The  Garden.  It  is  of  the  Rose  Dawson,  and 
was  taken  at  Godminton,  Ashford,  Kent." 

Spiraea    camtschatlca    posea.  — 

Those  who  admire  the  giant  Spiraea  of  Kamt- 
Bchatka — and  who  does  not  ? — will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  a  new  rosy  coloured  form  that  has  all  the 
stately  grace  of  the  type  plant,  combined  with  a 
rich  pink  colouring  that  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  rendering  it  exceptionally  desirable  as  a 
plant  for  waterside  and  the  sheltered,  warm,  and 
moist  border,  where  a  gross  feeder  can  have 
everything  it  wants.  Although  capable  of  growing 
freely  in  any  rich  soil,  it  is  only  in  marshy  places 
that  this  Spirasa  reaches  its  finest  development. 
There  it  is  really  beautiful,  clothed  from  base  to 
summit  with  lustrous  light  green  leaves  like 
those  of  the  Sycamore,  but  thrice  as  large,  and 
bearing  pretty  flattened  clusters  of  blossom  that 
are  not  far  behind  Spir«a  venusta  in  richness  of 
colouring,  differing  only  in  having  a  silvery  sheen 
that,  in  my  view,  enhances  the  effectiveness  so 
much  the  more.  The  only  condition  the  plant 
cannot  withstand  is  a  bleak  situation.  Here  the 
leaves  are  often  malformed,  and  the  flower-heads 
are  often  blown  to  pieces  before  they  can  perfect 
the  blossoms  ;  but  given  a  sheltered  situation,  a 
rich  and  moist  root-run,  and  two  years  to  ensure 
its  being  thoroughly  established,  there  will  be  no 
plant  in  the  garden  more  worthy  of  its  room  than 
the  rosy  form  of  Spiraea  camtsehatica. — G.  B.  M. 

Lilium  Henryl.— I  am  sending  you  a 
photograph  [unfortunately  not  suitable  for  repro- 
duction.— Ed.]  and  some  particulars  of  two  bulbs 
of  Lilium  Henryi  which  I  planted  in  a  small  bed 
on  my  lawn  composed  of  peat,  silver  sand,  and 
loam,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  latter,  about 
three  years  since.  They  have  blossomed  satis- 
factorily each  year  since  they  were  planted.  They 
have  had  no  protection  during  the  winter.  This 
year  they  have  thrown  up  six  stems.  The  central 
stem  of  one  is  8  feet  5  inches  high,  and  appears 
.to  be  a  combination  of  two  stems  terminating  in 
five  divisions,  with  an  agglomeration  of  flowers 
1  foot  in  diameter.  The  flowers  from  which  the 
petals  have  fallen,  with  those  now  in  full  bloom 
or  bud,  number  altogether  over  300.  The  height 
of  the  other  five  stems  varies  from  7  feet  11  inches 
to  6  feet  11  inches,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
eighty-eight  good-sized  perfect  flowers.  The  bulbs 
havejnot  been  disturbed  since  they  were  planted. 
Possibly  you  may  think  the  photograph  and 
description  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
paper,  which  is  a  source  of  much  interest  to 
me. — Alfbbd  Ransom,  Hitchin. 


medal  as  the  best  H.T.  in  our  shows  has  been 
most  marked  in  the  presentyear,  and  when  the 
figures  are  published  I  think  it  will  prove  to 
have  established  a  record  in  that  respect.  I 
fear  the  high  hopes  entertained  with  regard  to 

Ben  Cant  (H.P.)  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Its 
deep  crimson  colourwas  justwhatwas  wanted, 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  vigorous  growth,  but  in 
my  experience  the  perfect  flowers  are  far  to 
seek,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
reliable  exhibition  Kose.  All  the  same,  splen- 
did flowers  of  this  variety  have  been  shown. 

Hugh  Dickson  was  brought  out  last  year 
as  an  H.P.,  but  in  the  National  Rose  Society's 
handbook  on  "  Pruning  Eoses"  it  is  classed 
as  H.T.    The  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  colour 


THE  NEWER  SHOW  ROSES. 

PRESENT-DAY  exhibitors  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves, for  during  the  first  half 
decade  of  the  present  century 
many  valuable  additions  to  the 
list  of  show  Roses  have  been 
made.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  asserted 
that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rose 
has  progress  been  so  rapid.  To  realise  fully 
the  advance,  strike  out  the  names  of  all  intro- 
ductions of  the  last  five  or  six  years  and 
contemplate  the  list. 

It  is  true  that  progress  has  been  most 
marked  in  the  Hybrid  Tea  section,  which  has 
deservedly  caught 
public  favour,  but 
there  are  also 
welcome  addi- 
tions to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Tea  sections. 
For  some  time  the 
Hybrid  Tea 
division  was 
wanting  in  colour, 
so  many  of  the 
varieties  being 
creamy  white  or 
light  shades  of 
pink.  That  defect, 
however,  now 
seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  being 
remedied,  for 
crimsons  and 
ye  11  0  ws  are 
appearing.  Not 
all  introductions 
are  good — at  any 
rate,  from  the 
exhibitor's  point 
of  view.  Some 
varieties  may  im- 
prove on  acquaint- 
ance ;  others  can- 
not stand  the  test 
of  time ;  and  in 
any  case  it  usually 
takes  two  or  three 
seasons  with  a 
fair  number  of 
plants  under 
varying  c  on- 
ditions  before  the 
real  value  of  a 
new  variety  can 
be  determined.  It 
is  also  a  great 
mistake  to  ap- 
praise a  variety 
too  highly  because 
individual  blooms 
of  much  merit 
may  happen  to 
have  been  shown. 

My  remarks  on  some  of  the  newer  show  Roses  1  is  good,  and  the  flower  as  shown  by  the  raiser 
are  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  experience ,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.     The  plant    " 


THE  DAWSON  ROSE  IN  A  GARDEN  AT  ASHFORD,   KENT. 
(From  a  photograph  kiixdly  sent  by  Lady  Binning.) 


first    hand    or    from    observation    of    these 
varieties  under  cultivation  in  other  gardens. 

It  was  remarkable  —  and,  let  us  hope, 
auspicious  —  that  the  new  century  should 
so  early  bring  us  two  such  superb  Roses 
as  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Mildred 
Grant.  Both  seem  to  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance. The  former  has  a  distinct  advantage  in 
that  it  is  a  Rose  for  everyone,  exhibitor  or 
not.  The  latter,  too,  appears  to  be  gaining 
in  vigour,  while  its  capacity  for  securing  the 


The  plant  is 
vigorous  in  growth.  It  is  early  yet,  perhaps, 
to  speak,  but  so  far  I  have  not  secured  blooms 
of  exhibition  size. 

Dean  Hole  (H.T.). — Of  recent  introductions 
this  is  certain  to  take  a  high  place.  The  blooms 
somewhat  resemble  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (T.), 
and  fine  specimens  have  been  shown  this  year. 
With  its  bright  silvery  carmine  colour  and 
perfect  form  it  is  a  Rose  destined  to  become  a 
great  favourite  among  exhibitors,  and  I  fancy 
after  Bessie  Brown  and  Mildred  Grant  it  will 
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be  accounted  one  of  the  best  Koses  the  famous 
Newtownards  firm  has  yet  sent  out. 

Florence  Pemberton  (H.T.). — Last  year  I 
was  inclined  to  think  Alice  Lindsell  might 
prove  superior  to  Florence  Pemberton.  My 
experience  this  year  leads  me  to  place  Florence 
Pemberton  among  Dickson's  best  half-dozen. 
To  its  attractive  colour — creamy  white,  with 
edge  of  petals  tinted  pink — it  also  adds  the 
other  virtues  of  a  fine  exhibition  Rose,  and 
has  been  shown  in  grand  form  many  times 
this  season. 

Alice  Lindsell  (H.T.). — Another  light  Rose 
of  exhibition  form,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  a 
promising  variety,  which  this  year  has  not 
fulfilled  expectations.  Possibly  the  season 
is  responsible.  It  is  clear  that  this  Rose, 
like  Bessie  Brown  and  some  others,  requires 
favourable  weather  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers. 

Mrs.  D.  McKee  (H.T.)  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  particularly  strong  growth,  though  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  Rose. 
The  flowers,  which  open  well,  are  of  good 
shape  and  size  ;  colour  creamy  white. 

Lady  Ashtown  (H.T.)  is  a  good  grower, 
and  in  any  event  will  be  a  fine  garden  Rose. 
The  deep  pink  flowers  are  perfect  in  shape 
and  freely  produced,  but  hardly  large  enough 
for  exhibition.  Close  thinning  and  high 
feeding  will  probably  secure  this  desideratum. 

Mnie.  Jules  Gravereaux  (T.)  is  a  fine  Rose 
of  the  Dijon  Tea  class,  sure  to  be  highly 
esteemed  when  better  known.  Colour  light 
yellow,  shaded  peach.      The    flowers    have 

food  lasting  qualities,  and  will  keep  in  exhi- 
ition  form  for  two  or  three  days.  Rather 
curiously  the  name  does  not  yet  appear  in 
some  of  the  trade  catalogues. 

Pharisaer  (H.T.)  is  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  fine  when  young, 
but  not  particularly  full,  and,  accordingly, 
not  so  lasting  as  some.  Colour  salmon, 
shaded  white.  This  is  a  promising  Rose,  which 
has  been  well  shown  during  the  past  season. 

Perle  von  Oodesberg  (H.T.)  is  a  very 
pleasing  lemon  yellow  sport  from  K.  A. 
Victoriaj  and  therefore  hardly  needs  further 
description.  It  is  likely  to  become  valued  as 
an  improvement  on  that  well-known  variety 
Oberhofgartiier  Terks  (H.T.)  in  growth 
resembles  La  France.  The  flowers  in  form 
are  something  like  those  of  Mildred  Grant, 
with  large  light  pink  petals. 

Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (H.T.). —  The  large 
creamy  white  flowers  of  this  variety  some- 
what resemble  a  light  Caroline  Testout,  and 
although  a  good  Rose  we  are  well  supplied 
with  the  colour  here  indicated. 

Etoile  de  France  (H.T.).— This  variety, 
introduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  last 
year,  is  hardly  likely,  I  think,  to  prove  more 
than  a  vigorous,  free-flowering,  dark  crimson 
garden  Rose. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  ]Votting(T.). — Vigorous 
in  growth,  with  fine  foliage,  this  Rose  makes 
a  splendid  half  standard,  and  were  it  really  a 
yellow  Maman  Cochet,  as  sometimes  de- 
scribed, the  demand  for  it  would  surely  be 
enormous.  While,  however,  some  of  the 
lovely  high-pointed  blooms  are  large  enough 
for  exhibition,  the  majority  are  undersized. 

Mme.  Jean  Dupuy  (T.). — This  Rose  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  well  known,  but  it 
would  seem  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Teas. 
The  blooms  are  very  attractive  in  colouring, 
described  as  yellowish  rose  with  reddish 
yellow  centre,  outer  petals  edged  with  rose. 

Boadicea  (T.)  is  a  splendid  exhibition  Rose, 
though  placed  among  the  garden  Roses  in  the 


National  Rose  Society's  catalogue.  It  has 
been  shown  frequently  in  fine  form,  and  is 
hardly  as  well  known  and  appreciated  as  it 
deserves. 

Le  Progres  (H.T.)  is  said  to  be  a  coming 
Rose,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  just  what  is 
wanted  in  the  Hybrid  Teas.  If  it  turns  out 
well  for  show  purposes  it  will  be  warmly 
welcomed.  I  learn  that  it  has  been  exhibited 
in  good  form  in  the  North  this  year. 

Mme.  Joseph  Hill  is  another  nearly  yellow 
H.T.,  tinted  coppery  pink,  and  is  altogether 
a  splendid  new  Rose,  but  the  blooms  are  not 
too  full,  and  would  require  to  be  shown  young. 

Other  promising  varieties  which  might  be 
included  are  M.  Paul  Lede,  David  Harum, 
Gustav  Grunerwald,  Frau  Lilla  Rauten- 
strauch,  and  George  Laing  Paul,  and  there 
are  probably  others.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  given  an  exhaustive  list,  but  some  of 
those  mentioned  will,  I  am  sure,  become  old 
and  fast  friends,  even  if  others  should  be 
tried  and  found  wanting.  In  closing  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  outlook  is  bright. 
Of  varieties  not  in  commerce  until  this  year, 
I  should  like  especially  to  name 

J.  B.  Clark  as  a  Rose  which  we  shall  all 
wish  to  give  a  trial  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  raiser  (Mr.  Hugh  Dickson) 
informs  me  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  vigorous 
grower,  as  one  would  readily  gather  from  the 
marvellous  foliage,  and  the  blooms  he  showed 
this  year  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  July  6. 
They  created  a  good  impression,  for  here 
we  have  a  good  crimson  H.T.  I  rather  fancy 
another  row  of  petals  would  improve  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  flower,  but  the  bloom 
which  gained  for  him  the  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  H.T.  in  the 
show  was  at  the  time  of  judging  simply  mag- 
nificent. Of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson's 
new  Roses  I  have  specially  noted  Countess 
Annesley  and  Countess  of  Derby  as  likely  to 
prove  valuable  acquisitions. 

Sutton.  E.  J.  Holland. 


AUTUMN    ROSES. 

Lift,  lift,  oh  mists  of  coming  autumn  days, 
Brief  are  the  flowers'  lives,  even  in  happy  June  ; 
Veil  not  the  sun,  we  cannot  spare  his  rays 
So  soon  ! 

Shy  are  the  Kose-buds,  folded  within  fold. 
Waiting  the  soft  south  winds  to  bid  them  tearless 

bloom, 
Breathe  in  their  ivory  cups  of  cream  and  gold 
Perfume. 

Tears  of  the  night  that  falling  dewdrops  bring. 
Close  the  sweet  petals  of  their  lives  begun, 
Come !  bid  them  flutter  wide  each  velvet  wing. 
Oh,  sun  I 

B.  Thompson. 
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ROSE    EUPHROSYNE. 

WHEN  the  variety  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler  was  first 
distributed  and  became  so 
popular  the  general  cry  was 
for  Roses  of  similar  habit  and 
as  floriferous,  but  difl^ering 
dn  colour.  To  meet  this  demand  Aglaia, 
lEuphrosyne,  and  Thalia  were  sent  out  as 
yellow,  pink,  and  white  Ramblers  respec- 
tively. At  the  present  time  these  terms  are 
somewhat  misleading,  as  there  are  several 
-varieties  since  introduced  to  which  these 
titles  can  be  applied.  Euphrosyne  has  large 
trusses  of  semi-double  rose-coloured  flowers, 
paler  towards  the  centre.  It  is  sweetly 
scented.  The  chief  fault  found  with  the 
Polyantha  section  of  Roses  is  that  they  only 
iflower  once  a  year,  and  the  subject  of  this 
note  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Some 
.growers  are  discarding  this  variety,  prefer- 
ring some  of  the  varieties  of  later  introduc- 
tion, such  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  Where  room 
is  limited  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  plant  it, 
but  no  garden  of  any  size  should  be  without 
dt.  On  the  Rose  pergola  at  Kew  it  was  very 
fin«  during  the  past  summer.  A  strong 
grower  when  well  established,  it  is  annually 
a  mass  of  flower.  Especially  is  it  useful  for 
■clambering  up  old  tree  trunks 
and  branches,  or  covering  large 
arches.  A  little  of  the  old 
wood  should  be  cut  out  each 
year,  as  much  better  trusses 
'Of  flower  are  obtained  from  t  f 
the  young  wood.  This  should 
be  done  soon  after  flowering  to 
allow  the  growths  remaining  a 
better  chance  of  ripening. 

A.  O. 


Mme.  Barthelemy  Levet,  a  really  lovely  canary 
yellow ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  quite  the  beat  form 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  type,  and  one  that  should 
be  in  every  garden ;  Le  Soleil,  rich  glossy 
yellow  of  remarkable  texture  of  petal,  a  grand 
Rose,  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  ; 
Gustave  Regis,  the  well-known  long-budded 
Rose,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bud  we  have  in 
Roses ;  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  an  orange- 
coloured  novelty  of  much  promise,  and  one 
destined  to  take  a  foremost  place  among  Roses 
of  this  colour ;  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  one  of 
the  last  of  M.  Laeharmes'  introductions,  and  one 
of  the  best  pure  yellow  Roses,  but,  unfortunately, 
very  tender  ;  Reve  d'Or,  a  Rose  of  prodigious 
growth,  and  very  shy  blooming  until  it  has 
attained  considerable  dimensions.  Where  its 
growths  can  be  well  spread  out  and  they  can  be 
brought  safely  through  winter  this  variety  will 
develop  into  a  wonderful  standard.  P. 


ROSES    FOR    AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 

IN  turning  over  the  pages  of  Vol.  LXVII. 
of  The  Garden,  which  has  just  arrived 
from  the  binder,  I  came  across  the 
"Prize  Essay  on  Roses"  on  page  390. 
When  this  was  published  I  intended 
to  discuss  it,  and,  indeed,  I  thought  it 
curious   that  it  did  not  arouse  some  comments 


YELLOW  ROSES  AS 
STANDARDS. 

Owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  best  yellow  and 
orange-coloured  Roses  are  found 
among  the  climbing  or  very 
vigorous  kinds,  if  one  would  have 
a  good  supply  of  this  popular 
colour  the  plants  must  be  grown 
upon  stems  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height.  I  say  must  because 
wall  space  is  not  always  available 
for  the  climbers,  and  neither  is  it 
•convenient  at  all  times  to  grow 
them  as  free  bushes.  But 
standards  and  half  -  standards 
seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  most 
gardens.  I  recently  saw  some 
splendid  standards  of  William 
Allen  Richardson,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  &c.,  and  I  thought  amateurs 
■would  be  interested  to  know  that 
there  are  other  delightful  yellow 
and  orange-coloured  Roses  equally 
■as  suitable  as  the  above.  One  of 
the  best  is  Mme.  Moreau.  It  is 
reddish  orange,  not  unlike  Sunrise, 
and  far  better  for  outdoor  culture 
rthan  that  Rose.  Then  Billiard  et 
Barr^  would  be  welcome  with  its 
golden  buds,  perhaps  the  best 
golden  Rose  we  have  in  the  bud 
state. 

Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  is  another, 
of  a  fiery  orange  colour,  quite 
•captivating  in  its  density  of  tint; 
iBelle  Lyonnaise  is  well  known, 
being  a  pale  and  perhaps  better 
■shaped  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon ; 
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from  other  rosarians,  but  then  July  is  such  a 
busy  season  in  the  garden  that  probably  (as  in 
my  own  case)  no  one  could  spare  the  time. 
However,  now  that  most  of  us  are  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  plans  and  alterations  we  shall 
carry  out,  and  what  varieties  we  shall  plant,  the 
outcome  of  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  topics 
touched  upon  in  the  essay  may  prove  advan- 
tageous to  many.  In  order  to  criticise  fairly  it 
will  be  best  to  reprint  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers  as  they  appeared. 

QiTESXION  I.— Name  the  beat  twelve  distinct  Hybrid  Tea 
or  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  for  garden  decoration,  taking 
into  consideration  freedom  and  length  of  flowering  and 
liardiness  of  constitution.  Two  distinct  Roses  of  each  of 
the  following  colours  must  be  selected  :  White,  flesh, 
yellow  or  cream,  pink,  cherry  or  lieht  red,  and  scariet  or 
dark  red.    Exclude  new  Roses  of  1904-5. 

Xssv/EB..— White :  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  H.P. ;  Bessie 
Brown,  H.T.  Flesh:  Viscountess  Folkestone,  H.T. ; 
Killarney,  H.T.  Yellow  or  cream  :  Gustave  Regis,  H.T.  ; 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T.  Pink :  La  France,  H.T. ; 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  H.P.  Cherry  or  light  red:  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  H.T.  ;  TJlrich  Brunner,  H.P.  Scarlet  or  dark  red: 
General  Jacqueminot,  H.P. ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  H.T. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  right  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  to  be  the  finest  all-round  white  Rose  in 
cultivation.  All  the  same  it  requires  thoughtful 
planting,  as  in  a  mass  it  gives  a  hard  and  cold 
effect — somewhat  similar  to  that  given  by  the 
snow  white  Clematis  Jackmanii.  No  other  white 
(or  so-called  white)  variety  will  bear  comparison 
with  it,  certainly  not  Bessie  Brown,  which  has  a 
plethora  of  faults  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
First  of  all,  this  Rose  has  the  grave  fault  of 
Maman  Cochet  in  that  it  hangs 

its    head.      Then    it  is    terribly 

'-.■■.<f3^^  sensitive  to  wet  and  thrips,  and 
•<^  inclined  to  "  paste"  up  even  after 
_j  a  heavy  dew.  On  light  soil  it  is 
'jg  a  dismal  failure,  and  only  on  rich 
'^  soil  and  with  careful  cultivation 
will  it  come  good.  Where,  then, 
are  its  good  points  as  a  garden 
Rose?  [We  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  Bessie  Brown  is  not  a 
good  garden  Rose. — Ed.]  I  have 
long  ago  dispensed  with  its  ser- 
vices in  this  garden,  and  I  propose 
to  amend  this  list  by  leaving  it 
out  and  bringing  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  forward  to  fill  its  place. 
Certainly  from  a  garden  point  of 
view  its  effect  in  a  mass  is  un- 
doubtedly white,  and  it  is  always 
exhibited  as  a  white  at  the 
National  Rose  Shows,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  almost  as  much  right  to  be 
called  white  as  has  Bessie  Brown. 
Of  course,  Kaiserin,  like  any  other 
Rose,  has  its  faults.  For  garden 
decoration  it  must  be  lightly 
pruned,  and  this  makes  it  grow 
80  tall  that  the  growths  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  the 
wealth  of  bloom.  Remembering 
its  upright  habit,  plant  it  thickly ; 
encourage  the  strongest  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and 
pinch  out  all  the  weak  ones. 
With  me  it  is  not  at  all  at  its 
best  in  the  full  sunshine,  but  is 
grateful  for  a  little  shade. 

Viscountess  Folkestone  is  worth 
a  place  in  every  garden,  though 
for  effect  La  Tosca  surpasses  it 
with  ease.  I  should  place  La 
Tosca  first,  as  it  is  a  magnificent 
grower,  very  hardy,  marvellously 
floriferous,  and  opens  well  in  the 
wettest  weather.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  the  flower  is  thin  and 
opens  easily — too  easily,  perhaps 
— and  from  the  "show"  point 
of  view  possesses  plenty  of  other 
bad  qualities ;  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  I  am  so  impressed 
with  its  virtues  that  once  again 
I  give  it  a  cordial  recommendation. 
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To-day  (the  11th  inst. ),  after  a  fortnight's  bad 
weather,  I  can  cut  sheaves  of  blooms  from  this 
variety,  aud  the  display  it  makes  in  the  garden 
is  really  wonderful. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau  or  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone would  take  the  place  of  Killarney,  which 
cannot  be  called  flesh  colour  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination.  On  a  light  soil  the  latter  of  the 
two  is  not  to  be  as  much  recommended  as  the 
former,  so  that  here  I  should  certainly  use 
Augustine  Guinoisseau.  Antoine  Rivoire  in 
northern  gardens  is  scarcely  hardy  enough, 
though  with  me  it  is  a  most  constant  Rose. 

In  selecting  yellows  from  among  the  Hybrid 
Teas  there  is  always  a  difficulty,  because  we 
have  no  kinds  which  preduoe  a  really  yellow 
effect  at  a  distance,  such  as  Comte  Chandon  and 
Mme.  Honor^  Defreene  do  among  the  tea-scented 
varieties.  Gustave  Regis  is  indispensable  in  the 
garden,  but  its  effect  is  not  yellow,  but  cream, 
and  for  bedding  I  consider  it  too  tall.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  endure  hard  pruning,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  kept  dwarf.  As  a  hedge  or  back- 
ground to  dwarfer  growing  varieties  it  is  of 
immense  value,  and  as  a  bold,  large-headed 
standard  it  is  unsurpassed.  After  a  thoroughly 
good  trial  in  this  garden,  as  well  as  watching  its 
behaviour  in  3Ir.  H.  J.  Stobart's  Rose  garden  at 
Belbroughton,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

Amateur  Teyssier  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
creamy  yellow  Hybrid  Teas,  good  alike  in  growth 
and  foliage,  and  of  proved  hardiness.  I  saw  it  at 
Cheshunt  in  July  last,  and  it  was  smothered  in 
blossom,  but,  unfortunately,  in  hot  weather  its 
effect  is  only  creamy  white  ;  in  the  autumn  its 
colour  is  quite  reliable.  Though  classed  among 
yellow  Roses,  the  effect  of  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher 
in  a  mass  is  simply  white,  as  the  expanded 
flowers  quickly  lose  their  yellow  cast  and  quite 
hide  the  yellowish  buds.  In  spite  of  this  I  think 
it  is  well  worth  a  place  as  a  white  or  cream- 
coloured  variety,  but  certainly  not  as  a  yellow. 

There  is  plenty  of  choice  among  the  pinks,  and 
this  is  where  I  should  place  Killarney,  though  it 
has  the  great  defect  as  a  bedding  Rose  of  being 
very  liable  to  mildew.     Caroline  Testout  is  much 


hardier  and  of  stronger  growth,  but  it  lacks 
fragrance,  and  eo  has  to  give  way  to  La  France. 
This  latter,  by  the  way,  opens  best  on  light  soil, 
and  is  all  the  better  if  its  living  is  not  too  rich, 
as  this  encourages  it  to  come  "  ball  "-shaped. 
For  my  own  part  I  should  have  placed  Grace 
Darling  before  Mrs.  John  Laing,  as  this  latter  is 
not  a  good  shade  of  pink,  and  certainly  not  so 
floriferous  on  light  soil. 

None  of  the  pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  as 
free  in  the  autumn  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
while  kinds  like  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  may 
make  an  imposing  display  for  a  short  season, 
they  can  in  no  way  take  precedence  of  them.  Of 
shades  intermediate  between  cherry  and  light  red 
we  have  a  considerable  number.  If  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  and  Ulrich  Brunner  can  be  correctly 
classed  together  under  this  heading,  then  we  may 
infer  that  the  intended  range  of  colouring  is 
elastic  enough  to  include  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Lady  Battersea,  and  Grand  Due  Adolphe  de 
Luxembourg,  as  all  these  have  a  red  or  rosy  red 
effect  when  massed.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
accord  pride  of  place  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  being 
inimitable  as  a  light  red,  and  Lady  Battersea  as 
a  cherry  crimson.  The  former  is  hardy,  good  in 
foliage,  not  addicted  to  mildew,  not  much 
injured  by  bad  weather,  and  decidedly  free.  The 
latter  variety  has  not  received  the  attention  its 
great  merits  deserve.  I  had  half-a-dozen  plants 
at  the  time  it  was  sent  out,  and  its  fine  upright 
habit,  long  flower-stems,  brilliance  of  colouring, 
and  freedom  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
my  gardening  friends.  It  is  a  superb  autumnal, 
and,  considering  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Tea 
blood  in  its  constitution,  it  is  pretty  hardy.  It 
should,  however,  be  planted  thickly,  as  it  is  a 
thin  grower.  With  the  scarlet  or  dark  red  selec- 
tion I  am  satisfied,  though  Commandant  Felix 
Faure  would  be  a  satisfactory  exchange  for 
General  Jacqueminot.  The  colour  of  the 
General  in  the  autumn  has  never  pleased  me,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Commandant  appears  to  be 
superior. 

Space,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  has  only 
allowed   me    to    discuss   Question  I.,  but  in   a 


subsequent  issue   I   shall   hope   to  refer  to  the' 
other  questions. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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ROSA   L.^VIGATA   (MICHX.). 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a. 
plant  of  the  above  Rose  growing  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Hong  Kong.  The  species- 
is  a  native  of  Hong  Kong  and  China,  and 
when  in  full  flower  on  the  hillsides,  where  it 
is  seen  by  the  hundred,  it  is  a  sight  long: 
to  be  remembered.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced singly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
are  white,  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  across. 
It  has  several  synonyms,  of  which  Eosa  sinica. 
of  Alton  and  Lindley,  but  not  of  Linn«us,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known,  although  in  America, 
where  it  has  become  naturalised,  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Rosa  cherokeensis  or  the- 
Cherokee  Rose.  W.  J.  Tutchee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tht  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions' 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 
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DECORATIVE    RUNNER    BEANS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R  , — If  we  have  ornamental  Gourds  ii» 
our  gardens,  why  not  ornamental 
Beans?  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the- 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit 
committee  there  was  exhibited  as  a 
plant  in  fruit  a  climbing  Runner  Bean, 
the  pods  of  which  were  yellow,  beautifully  flaked 
with  deep  red  colour.  This  was  sent  under  the 
name  of  Firefly.  It  was  identical  with  a  variety 
grown  some  years  ago  at  Chiswick,  the  name  of 
which  had  escaped  my  memory.  However,  I 
found  it  amongst  the  huge  number 
of  varieties  of  Runners  being 
grown  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' 
seed  farm  at  Reading,  where  it  was 
growing  and  podding  finely  under 
the  name  of  Coco  de  Vacqueries. 
The  pods,  slightly  curved,  were' 
6  inches  long,  and  the  seeds,  rather 
egg-shaped,  are,  when  ripe,  lemon, 
striped  red.  It  is  a  most  orna- 
mental Bean.  With  this  might  be- 
associated  the  purple-podded  Bean,, 
also  seen  at  Reading,  and  podding 
most  freely.  The  pods  are  of  a. 
rich  violet-purple  colour,  and  are- 
markedly  pleasing  by  contrast  with 
those  of  the  golden  Butter  Bean 
Mont  d'Or,  for  these  are  of  a. 
golden  yellow  and  very  ornamental 
also. 

To  see  these  Beans  at  their 
best  they  need  to  be  trained  up  and 
over  arches,  as  then  the  pods  hang 
down,  and  the  three  in  combina- 
tion are  singularly  pleasing.  But  the- 
most  remarkable  decorative  climbing 
Bean  is  one  at  Reading,  absolutely 
distinct  and  new.  Its  growth  is 
about  8  feet  in  height,  stems  and 
leaves  very  dark,  pods  produced  in 
racemes,  short,  broad,  flattish,  and 
almost  bronzy  black.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  distinctly  beautiful. 
They  are  stiff  and  erect,  and  much 
resemble  in  appearance  and  colour 
those  of  Lathyrus  latifolius,  but  are- 
bluer.  When  seen  the  other  day 
flowering  profusely  it  certainly  did 
present,  as  an  outdoor  annual 
climber,  attractiveness  and  beauty 
quite  remarkable.  A.  D. 
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PLANTS   MENTIONED    BY 
SHAKESPEARE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gabdbn."] 
Sib,— In  reply  to  S.  Lloyd,  North  WaleB,  Love- 
in-idleness  is  Viola    tricolor,    the  Pansy  Violet 
or  Heart's-ease  of  our  fields.     Long  Purples  is 
is  Lythrum  Salicaria,  the  purple  Loose-strife,  so 
common,  yet  very  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  our 
rivers  and  in  damp  places  in  summer.     The  poet 
Clare  also  alluded  to  it  when  he  wrote  : 
"  When  on  the  water  oped  the  Lily  buds, 
And  line  Long  Purples  shadowed  in  the  lake." 
Mary-buds  is  Calendula  ofiicinalis,  the  common 
Marigold.  A.  0. 

[To  THB  Editor  ov  "The  Gabdbn."] 
Sir, — Noticing  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  identification  of  names  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  plants,  I  find  three  of  the  four 
given  by  Prior  in  his  "  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants,"  an  interesting  book :  1,  Love-in-idleness, 
or  Love-in-Idle,  i.e.,  in  vain,  a  name  of  the 
Pansy— Viola  tricolor;  2,  Buckler's  Berry— not 
given;  3,  Long  Purples,  "Hamlet,"  Act  IV., 
scene  7,  supposed  to  be  the  purple  -  flowered 
Orchis  O.  mascula  ;  i,  Mary's  Bud,  or  Mary-bud, 
"  Cymbeline,"  Act  II.,  scene  3,  the  Marigold,  in 
allusion  to  its  flowers  closing  at  sunset — Calendula 
officinalis. 
Maidstone.  F-  S. 


LILIUM   AURATUM    IN    NEW 
ZEALAND. 
[To    THE    Editor    of    "The    Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a  copy 
of  the  Canterbury  Times  just  to  let  you  see  how 
the  Auratum  Lily  grows  in  New  Zealand.    It  was 
grown  in  the  border  without  any  protection.     I 
appreciate  The  Garden  very  much. 

Ashburton,  New  Zealand.  G.  Jesson. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  very  much  for 
sending  the  journal.  The  illustration  shows  two 
very  fine  plants  of  Lilium  auratum  ;  one  of  them 
carried  nearly  250  blooms. — Ed.] 


NICOTIANA    SANDERiE. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  entirely  endorse   the   opinions  of  your 
correspondents  in  The  Garden   of  to-day  with 
regard  to  Nicotiana  Sanderse.     I  am  much  better 
pleased  with  it  than  I  dared  hope  in  my  own 
garden,  where  plants,  grown  under   somewhat 
adverse  circumstances,  are  between  3   feet  and 
4   feet   high   and   covered  with    flowers  which, 
though  not  quite  as  large  as  those  of  N.  affinis, 
are    far   more  abundant,    while    at    Sandhurst 
Lodge,  where  it  has  been  used  between  standards 
of  Hydrangea  paniculata,   at   the   back  of   the 
straight   borders   leading    to  the  water  garden, 
the  effect  of  the  crimson  cloud  of  blossoms  round 
about  the  great  white  panicles  is  most  striking. 
Rose  E.  Kingsley. 
Keys,  Eversley,  Winchfield. 


[To  the  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  annual,  though  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Williams  as  to  their  doing  best  in  clumps. 
They  seem  here  to  require  lots  of  room,  the  only 
one  of  my  plants  that  really  had  room  being  over 
3  feet  high  and  more  than  4  feet  through.  It  has 
been  a  mass  of  flower  since  the  end  of  June. 
Although  only  growing  a  few  plants  I  have  had 
great  variety  in  colour,  from  cherry  red  to  deep 
plum.  I  have  self-sown  seedlings  in  flower 
which  I  think  remarkable. 

Thomas  Cradock. 
Old  Eden,  Olenties,  County  Donegal. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  been  interested  in  the  various  notes 
about  this  plant  in  The  Garden.     It  is  curious 
that  there  should  be  so  much  difference  of  opinion 


respecting  it.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  of 
a  lighter  colour  than 
others,  but  its  habit 
is  all  that  can  be 
wished  for.  The 
colour  is  pleasing, 
but  the  flowers  with 
me  are  small  and 
scentless.  As  Mr. 
Snook  says,  it  should 
be  planted  in  full 
sun.  I  have  some 
planted  in  full  sun, 
while  others  are  in 
partial  shade.  Those 
in  full  sun  are  the 
brightest  in  colour, 
but  when  the  sun 
was  bright  and  hot 
my  plants  looked 
withered.  The 
weather  here  of  late 
has  been  dull  and 
wet,  and  the  colour 
now  of  N.  Sanderae 
is  beautiful.  I  find 
by  cutting  late  in 
the  afternoon  or 
evening  the  flowers 
will  keep  open  for 
table  decoration,  but 
if  cut  in  the  morning 
they  close  and  never 
open  again,  and  look 
miserable  during  the 
daytime. 

J.  HlGGINS. 

Corwen. 


[To  THE  Editor  of 
"  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  read 
with  much  interest 
the  various  accounts 
given  of  the  success 
or  otherwise  of 
Nicotiana  Sanderse. 
I  have  grown  five 
plants  in  a  mixed 
border,  enjoying  full 
sun  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. They  are  now 
about  6  feet  high, 
and  in  the  morning 
sun  a  perfect  pic- 
ture. Two  of  the 
plants  have  small 
flowers,  the  colour 
being  of  a  dull  red  and  not  pleasing,  the  other 
three  plants,  however,  although  raised  from 
the  same  packet  of  seed,  have  large  flowers, 
quite  as  large  as  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  of  a 
very  bright  crimson  shade.  At  first,  when  the 
smaller  flowers  only  were  out,  I  was  also  dis- 
appointed, but  having  seen  the  larger  and  brighter 
flowers,  I  think  it  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

Alfred  Hauuond. 
London  Road,  Salisbury. 


ROSE      THALIA. 

(MrrtTIFLOEA.) 

RAMBLER  ROSES  are  apt  to  be  too 
I  hastily  judged.  For  instance, 
anyone  seeing  a  small  spray  of 
blossom  upon  a  young  plant  of 
<  Thalia  would  form  a  very  poor 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
variety.  But  if  one  saw  the  same  plant  in 
three  or  four  years'  time  with  vigorous 
growths  wreathed  with  grand  trusses  of  snow 
white   blossoms,  then    its  value   would  be 


BOSK  THALIA  ON  STUMP  OF  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA  AT  WANLIP  HALL,  LEICESTER. 
(From  a  photograph  kiiidly  sent  by  Sir  Archdale  Palmer.) 


appreciated.  We  had  beautiful  Rambler  Roses 
in  Felicity  Perp^tue  and  Bennett's  Seedling 
long  before  Thalia  appeared,  but  they  have 
not  such  grace  and  elegance  as  may  be  found 
in  the  multiflora  hybrids.  With  Thalia,  as 
with  Aglaia  and  Euphrosyne,  the  yellow  and 
pink  Ramblers,  one  must  spread  out  the 
growths  well  and  avoid  pruning  them  to  any 
great  extent.  These  Roses  bloom  early  in 
June,  so  that  if  one  were  to  plant  them  as 
companions  to  Crimson  Rambler  disappoint- 
ment would  follow.  The  best  white  contrasts 
to  the  Crimson  Rambler  are  F61icit6  Per- 
petue,  Mme.  d'Arblay,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
and  Manda's  Triumph.  A  few  sorts  that 
blossom  simultaneously  with  Thalia  are  Ruby 
Queen,  robusta,  Blairii  No.  2,  and  Climbing 
Belle  Siebrecht.  If  these  were  planted  near 
Thalia,  together  with  any  of  the  Penzance 
Briars,  borderingsof  dwarf  bushesof  thejrellow 
Austrian  Briar  Harrisonii  and  the  miniature 
Provence  De  Meaux  and  Spong,  and  some 
Scotch  Roses,  a  very  charming  group  would 
be  secured.    There  is  a  more  recent  variety 
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of  Thalia  which  is  perpetual  flowering,  but 
its  growth  is  quite  dwarf  compared  to  the 
rambling  type  ;  it  is,  however,  very  useful  for 
3-feet  to  4-feet-high  hedges,  and  it  is  practi- 
cally always  in  bloom.  This  variety  should  be 
the  basis  of  some  useful  perpetual-flowering 
hybrids. 


ROSE    FRAU    LILLA    RAU- 
TENSTRAUCH. 

HERE  LAMBERT,  the  raiser  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  has  been 
very  fortunate  in  obtaining  this 
charming  Hybrid  Tea,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  much 
grown.  Like  many 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  colour 
is  totally  difl'erent  under  glass 
and  when  grown  outdoors,  which 
accounts  probably  for  the 
widely  diverse  descriptions  of 
this  Rose  to  be  found  in  cata- 
logues. Outdoors  the  colour  is 
rosy  white,  with  a  rich  shading 
of  apricot,  the  blossoms  becom- 
ing deeper  in  the  apricot  tint 
towards  autumn ;  under  glass 
the  orange  yellow  colour  pre- 
dominates. The  blossoms  are 
large  and  very  full.  The  flowers 
are  produced  very  freely,  but 
as  they  are  somewhat  heavy 
they  have  not  the  decorative 
effect  that  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Apart  from  this  fact, 
those  who  value  the  Hybrid 
Teas  (and  who  does  not?)  will 
find  in  this  novelty  a  Rose  of 
sterling  merit,  and  it  should  be 
noted  for  procuring  during  the 
coming  planting  season,  and 
also  for  forcing  under  glass.  It 
is  reputedly  a  cross  between 
Caroline  Testout  and  Gold- 
quelle.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, for  the  photograph  of 
this  beautiful  Rose.  This  and 
other  new  sorts  are  very  fine  in 
their  nurseries. 


It  certainly  does  require  looking  after  during 
the  winter,  but,  so  far  as  its  vigour  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  really  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Both  as  a  dwarf,  half  standard,  and  standard 
it  is  magnificent,  and  even  if  badly  injured 


to  delight  in  a  warm,  well-drained  soil  and 
position.     Does  not  require  hard  pruning,  and 
makes  fine   shoots   from   the  base.      Raised 
from  Tea  Dr.  Grill  x  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam. 
Ferdinand  Batel.— This   is   not   a   strong 


JOTTINGS      ABOUT 
ROSES. 

(Gontitvued  from  page  177.) 

Manners  and  Customs. 
Antoine  Rivoire.— I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
Rose  through  the  fine  coloured 
plate  of  it  given  in  The  Garden 
for  1899  (Vol.  LV.),  and  should 
have  made  haste  there  and  then  to  secure 
a  plant  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad 
character  given  to  it  by  M.  Vigneron  of 
Orleans.  According  to  this  gentleman,  as 
quoted  in  The  Garden  for  January  28, 
1899,  "it  is  extremely  troublesome,  and 
not  at  all  vigorous.  In  hard  winters  it 
is  very  apt  to  perish  in  the  frost,  and 
even  in  summer  the  wood  often  becomes 
black  and  perishes."  Not  a  very  encouraging 
character  for  a  Rose  that  is  making  its  debut 
before  the  public.  However,  I  must,  with 
the  Editor's  permission,  accuse  M.  Vigneron 
of  libelling  the  fair  name  of  Antoine  Rivoire. 


by  frost  its  power  of  recovery  is  nothing  short  :  grower,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  its  great 
of  marvellous.  Perhaps  it  shines  most  as  a  variation  in  colour.  This  season,  especially 
half  standard,  and  we  were  so  delighted  with  j  its  colouring  has  been  most  attractive,  usually 
it  last  season  that  we  took  the  precaution  to  pale  flesh  with  nankeen  yellow  centre,'  at  other 
bud  some  more  in  this  form.  Although  the  '  times  a  most  glorious  shade  of  orange.  It  is 
winter  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Roses  in  '  hardy,  short  in  the  wood,  and  rather  thornv. 
these  parts,  yet  not  one  of  these  buds  was  ,  Flowers  globular,  full  and  not  particularly 
injured,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  fragrant,  on  stifi'  upright  stems, 
the  slightest  protection  was  given.  Then  as  I  Ferdinand  Jamin. — When  I  ordered  a 
a  bedding  Rose  it  is  superb,  and  only  a  short  j  label  for  this  Rose,  the  maker  in  his  wisdom 
while  ago  I  saw  a  charming  bed  of  it  in  Mr.  I  sent    me    one    marked    "  Mme.    Ferdinand 

- —  Jamin,"  which  is  the  same  as 

American  Beauty,  and  a  poor 
thing  compared  with  the  one 
under  notice.  I  remark  this 
here  in  order  to  prevent  other 
people  from  confusing  the  two 
varieties.  Ferdinand  Jamin  is 
an  exquisite  Rose,  a  good 
grower,  and  one  of  the  hardiest. 
Flower  globular,  sweet  scented, 
and  of  fair  size  ;  colour,  deep 
rose  shaded  with  salmon,  some- 
thing of  the  Mme.  Abel  Chate- 
nay  colour,  but  distinct  in  every 
way  from  that  variety;  wood 
erect  and  well  set  with  thorns. 
Should  be  lightly  pruned. 

Mme.  Eugenie  Boullet. — This 
is  a  sturdy  but  not  strong 
grower,  with  erect  glaucous 
wood  and  no  thorns.  Flowers 
globular  and  borne  in  fine 
trusses  ;  colour,  bright  China 
rose,  shaded  with  rose,  and 
sufl'used  with  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  ;  only  very 
slightly  scented.  A  decidedly 
distinct  and  attractive  variety, 
but  has  not  proved  very  hardy 
in  this  garden.  Foliage  dark 
green,  leathery,  and  shiny. 

Violoniste  Emile  Leveque. — 
A  first-rate  Rose  when  well 
grown  and  fairly  large.  Flower 
rather  flat,  colour  a  peculiar 
blending  of  rosy  carmine, 
yellow,  and  orange.  A  good 
grower  with  fair  foliage,  but 
inclined  to  be  rather  tender. 
Not  much  known,  but  still 
worth  a  place  even  amongst 
recent  novelties. 

Souvenir    de    Mme.    Ernest 

Cauvin.  —  The    growth    and 

foliage  of  this  variety  closely 

resemble    that    of    Antoine 

Rivoire,  and  I  should  imagine 

that  it  emanated  from  the  same 

source.     Flowers   of    medium 

size  on  stifi'  stems ;  colour,  fleeh, 

white  with  yellow  centre.    A 

free  in  bloom,  pretty  hardy, 

sweetly  scented,  free  from  mildew,  and  quite 

thornless. 

Mme.  Ravar^i. — Of  dwarf  bushy  growth, 
with  good  dark  green  foliage  and  tolerably 
hardy.  This  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  bedding  varieties  among  the  yellows, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  the  prevailing  fault 
of  fading  almost  white  in  hot  weather.  The 
catalogues  tell  us  that  "  the  buds  are  golden 
yellow,  open  fiowers,  orange  yellow,"  but, 
alas  !  the  revised  description  made  on  a 
sunny  day  would  have  to  read  "  buds  yellow, 


E08B  TBJlXS   LILLA  BAUTENSTRAUCH. 
{From  a  photograph  taken  in  the  nurseries  of  ifeggrg.  B.  R.  Cant  and  S&nSt  Colchester.) 


M.  Tomkinson's  fine  Rose  garden  at  Franche 
Hall,  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  wood  is 
stifi',  glaucous,  with  few  thorns,  and  the 
fiowers  are  carried  on  upright  stems.  In  bud 
this  variety  is  exceedingly  attractive,  the 
colour  then  being  a  rosy  flesh  sufl'used  with 
yellow  and  edged  with  carmine.  The  flowers 
quickly  pale  with  age,  and  are  then  Camellia- 
shaped  and  rather  flat,  generally  measuring 
from  3  inches  to  5  inches  across.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  possess  but  little  scent.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  leathery,  well  glazed, 
and  free  from  mildew.  On  the  whole  Antoine 
Rivoire  stands  bad  weather  well,  but  seems 


changing  to 
good  grower. 
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changing  to  almost  white." 
However,  in  Le.  Progres  this 
fault  is  somewhat  rectified. 
Buds  pointed,  flower  semi- 
globular,  makes  a  fair  standard, 
and  is  rather  addicted j;;  to 
mildew. 

M.  ^MMeZ.— This  differs  but 
little  from  Antoine  Kivoire, 
and  though  not  quite  as  good 
is  well  worth  growing.  Growth 
and  foliage  almost  identical ; 
flower  a  trifle  flatter,  but  the 
bud  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  last-named  variety. 
Colour  rosy  peach  edged  with 
pink,  base  of  petals  suffused 
with  light  yellow.  Very  sweet, 
free  from  mildew,  hardy,  and 
a  good  bedder. 

Mvie.  Paul  Olivier. — Another 
fine  Rose,  but  not  of  such  value 
as  the  preceding  variety,  as  its 
colouring  is  not  so  distinct. 
A  vigorous  grower  with  erect 
wood  well  set  with  thorns ; 
foliage  dark  bronze  green,  free 
from  mildew.  The  buds  are 
long  and  pointed,  opening  into 
large,  globular,  fragrant  flowers; 
colour  a  blending  of  salmon- 
flesh  and  rosy  carmine.  I  have 
not  grown  it  long  enough  to 
speak  as  to  its  hardiness.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  its  flori- 
ferousness.  A.  G. 

The,  Elms,  Kidderminster. 
(To  be   continued.) 


ROSE  MRS.  COCKER 

(H.P.). 

Although  pink  Roses  alaound 
in  all  classes,  there  is  not 
among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  a 
more  beautiful  or  useful  kind  for  the  exhi- 
bition than  this  variety.  Its  flowers  are  of 
a  lovely  soft  pink,  resembling  those  of 
Baroness  Rothschild  in  tint,  but  the  blooms 
are  large  and  full,  with  a  high  centre.  Their 
good  form  gives  them  much  value  in  the 
opinion  of  Rose  judges.  iThe  growth  is 
vigorous   and  the  foliage  'ample,  and  this 


soon  form  a  shapely  head 
As  with  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  disbudding  should 
be  freely  adopted  where  quality 
of  flower  is  aimed  at.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  pink 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are 
good  autumnals.  Exceptions 
are  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  John  Laing,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  and  Mile.  Eugenie 
Verdier. 


BOSH  MKS.  COOKER.      (Introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.) 


Rose  is  very  free  flowering,  although  not  a 
good  autumnal.  Its  merits  were  recognised 
by  the  National  Rose  Society  awarding  it 
their  gold  medal  in  1898.  Mrs.  Cocker  would 
make  a  good  standard,  excepting  that  its 
growth  is  rather  rigid  ;  but  it  will,  by  careful 
pruning  to  buds  pointing  outwards  and 
relieving  the  centre  of  superfluous  growths. 


AUTUMN 

FLOWERS. 

The  illustration  represents 
white  Phloxes  grouped  together 
at  the  bottom  of  a  long  her- 
baceous border  in  a  garden  in 
Kent.  One  would  suppose  that 
nothing  was  more  obvious  than 
the  effectiveness  of  masses  of 
one  plant.  There  are  object- 
lessons  everywhere  in  Nature — 
on  the  mountains,  in  the  woods 
and  the  meadows,  and  by  the 
riverside.  The  gardening  Press, 
too,  has  urged  this  kind  of 
planting,  illustrated  it,  and  de- 
nounced vigorously  the  spotty 
gardening  of  the  average 
modern  villa.  Apparently  the 
spotty  gardener  cannot  "change 
his  spots."  I  have  given 
quantities  of  this  white  Phlox 
to  friends  with  nice  country 
gardens,  only  to  find  it  become 
a  thing  of  no  account  when 
mixed  with  other  things  at 
wide  intervals  in  order  "  to 
make  it  go  further."  It  is 
possible  to  mix  good  things 
together  and  still  have  fine 
bold  effects.  For  instance,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  picture, 
planted  among  the  Phloxes, 
is  one  of  the  finer  Starworts  of  a  delicate 
mauve  (Aster  Amelias).  Thus  the  Starwort, 
which  is  inclined  to  "floppiness,"  has  the 
support  of  the  firmer  stems  of  the  Phlox,  and 
coming  into  flower  later  secures  a  succession 
of  bloom  on  the  same  spot. 

Sydney  Spalding. 
South  Darenth,  Kent. 


WHITE  PHLOXES  IN  A  KENTISH   GARDEN. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


PLANTING  ROSE  CUTTINGS.— This 
is  the  best  month  for  planting  Rose 
cuttings  outside.  Prepare  a  bed  in  a 
shady  position,  but  not  under  trees. 
The  object  is  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  much  watering.  For  every 
cutting  to  form  roots  there  must  be  an  equable 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  and  in  a  sunny 
position  this  condition  cannot  always  be  secured 
without  a  good  deal  of  watering,  and  this  often 
means  irregularity  in  the  supply.  The  experi- 
enced propagator  knows  that  though  there  must 
be  moisture  in  the  soil,  tbe  result  is  better  when 
it  is  there  under  natural  conditions.  In  selecting 
and  preparing  the  cuttings,  take  healthy,  short- 
jointed  shoots  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bushes, 
from  vigorous  plants  only.  The  cuttings  of 
weakly  plants  may  grow,  but  they  are  usually 
failures  afterwards.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
lose  much,  and  should  save  ourselves  a  good  deal 
of  heartburning,  if  all  weakly,  delicate  Roses 
were  destroyed  and  the  perpetuation  of  only 
sturdy,  robust  varieties  insisted  on. 
In  making  the  cuttings,  have  them 
from  8  inches  to  9  inches  long.  Cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  just  beneath  a  joint, 
but  close  to  it.  If  a  bit  of  old  wood 
can  be  obtained  to  form  a  base,  that 
will  be  an  advantage,  but  most  cuttings 
will  grow  without  it  under  favourable 
conditions.  Soft,  sappy  shoots  are  not 
80  much  use  for  propagating  outside  at 
this  season.  Bury  the  cuttings  at  least 
half  their  length  in  the  ground.  Let 
the  bases  of  the  cuttings  rest  on  firm 
ground,  or  at  least  see  that  the  bases 
of  the  cuttings  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  If  "hung  up,"  as  it  is  termed, 
the  moisture  drains  away  and  roots  will 
not  form.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  rows 
1  foot  apart,  and  6  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Make  the  cutting-bed  reasonably 
firm.  I  have  generally  planted  the 
cuttings  by  making  a  niche  by  thrust- 
ing in  the  spade  by  the  side  of  the  line 
to  the  right  depth,  pressing  the  spade 
a  little  each  way  to  secure  an  opening. 
The  cuttings  are  then  thrust  in  until 
their  bases  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
niche  made  by  the  spade,  and  are  then 
made  firm  by  treading.  When  one 
row  is  planted  and  made  firm  the  line 
is  moved  to  the  next  position  and  the 
operation  repeated  so  long  as  any  cuttings  remain 
unplanted.  Of  course,  the  cuttings  are  not  left 
lying  about  exposed.  Very  often  cuttings  are 
gathered  and  prepared  on  wet  days,  and  laid  in 
on  a  shady  border  till  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  planting.  After  planting  mulch 
with  rather  rough  leaf-mould. — H. 

Culture  of  Achimenes. — These  beautiful  Ges- 
neraceous  plants  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown 
as  they  ought  to  be,  considering  their  dacorative 
value.  When  the  flowers  fade  and  the  plants 
are  exhausted  by  flowering,  they  are  gradually 
dried  off  and  are  kept  dry  and  cool  during  the 
winter.  Usually  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  sides 
under  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse  till  February, 
when  the  scaly  tubers  are  started  again  into 
growth  in  heat.  Sometimes  they  are  shaken  out 
and  started  in  pans  or  boxes'  in  a  warm  pit  or 
house,  and  when  2  inches  high  they  are  made  up 
in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  Five  or  six  plants  will 
be  enough  for  a  5-inch  pot ;  the  same  proportion 
can  be  used  in  pans  or  baskets.  When  well 
grown  in  baskets,  and  coming  into  flower,  they 
can  be  hung  up  in  the  conservatory.  For  this 
work  the  basket  should  be  made  of  wire,  and  of 


considerable  size.  If  grown  in  pans  the  latter 
may  be  10  inches  in  diameter  to  make  good 
specimens.  Well-grown  plants  in  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots  are  nice  for  a  change  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  for  dinner-table  decoration.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  equal  parts  loam,  fibrous 
peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  very  free  admixture 
of  sharp  clean  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  must  be 
well  drained.  During  the  early  stages  of  growth 
they  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  60°, 
with  enough  ventilation  to  ensure  sturdy  growth. 
When  well  established  and  growing  freely,  pinch 
out  the  terminal  ends  to  increase  the  number  of 
flowering  shoots  and  keep  them  dwarf.  If  desired, 
cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  tops,  as  they  root 
freely  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  the  cuttings, 
if  left  to  flower  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
rooted,  will  make  useful  dwarf  dense  plants  for 
table  use.  The  following  are  good  varieties : 
Annette  (violet).  Celestial  (white),  Diadem  (red), 
Estelle  (pale  rose),  Longiflora  major  (bluish 
violet),   Amy  van  Houtte    (blue,    with    yellow 


AUTUMN     ROSE    CUTTING 
PROPEKLT  INSEKTED. 


CUTTING    IMPROPERLT 
INSERTED. 


throat),  Loveliness  (magenta),  Masterpiece  (violet- 
rose,  white  centre),  Semiramis  (vermilion),  and 
Dr.  Carey  (pale  rose). 

The  Ceanothus  as  a  Bush. — The  different  varie- 
ties of  the  Ceanothus  are  often  met  with  in  good 
condition  as  wall  plants,  and  they  flower  at  a 
time  when  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce,  but  they 
also  do  well  in  sheltered  borders  in  bush  form. 
Two  very  distinct  and  useful  sorts  are  C. 
americana  var.  Carmen  and  C.  grandiflora.  These 
are  now  flowering  freely  in  a  large  bed  at  Kew. 

Some  Effective  Beds. — In  many  gardens  this 
season  the  small-growing  fibrous-rooted  Begonias 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  large  -  flowering 
tuberous  sorts,  and  the  effect  is  better  when  they 
are  planted  thick  enough  to  make  full  beds.  I 
noticed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Sandringham 
that  the  small  scroll  garden  was  planted  entirely 
with  the  small-leaved  Begonias,  and  they  are 
used  largely  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  varieties  are  worthiana,  asootensis, 
echinosepala,  and  Mrs.  Bert  Currie.  These  can 
easily  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  heat  in 
spring  or   raised  from   seeds.     Yellow  Celosias 


(Cockscombs)  in  a  groundwork  of  the  variegated 
Cocksfoot  Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata  variegata) ;. 
red  Celosias  over  a  groundwork  of  Leucophyta 
Brownei,  a  white -foliaged  plant,  very  close- 
growing  and  light.  These  beds  are  light  and 
graceful  for  late  summer  and  autumn  beds,  and 
might  follow  late  Tulips,  or  Ranunculuses  could 
be  cleared  off  in  time. — H. 

Beds  of  One  Kind  of  Rose  are  in  some  gardens 
taking  the  place  of  the  usual  mixtures,  and  are 
planted  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  When 
beds  of  Roses  are  planted  on  the  lawn  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  idea  is  not- 
new.  I  have  seen  this  carried  out  in  Worcester- 
shire and  elsewhere  many  years  ago  with  such 
sorts  as  Geant  des  Batailles,  Acidab,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Gloire  des  Rosomanes, 
and  others  which  are  not  grown  much  now, 
being  superseded  by  La  France,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Clara  Watson,  England's  Glory^ 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  and  others.  Massea 
of  China  Roses  planted  round  the 
edges  of  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  wild 
garden  are  becoming  rather  conspicuous 
in  good  large  gardens,  where  many 
fresh  features  are  being  introduced. 
Among  the  Chinas  which  I  have  seen 
used  effectively  are  Aurora,  Blane 
Unique,  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  Fellen- 
berg,  Hermosa,  Laurette  Messimy, 
Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  Queen  Mab,  and 
Ducher,  and  to  these  the  common  red 
China  must  always  be  added.  All  the- 
above  are  best  on  their  own  roots,  to- 
escape  the  trouble  of  suckers,  and  they 
are  easily  propagated  during  this  or 
next  month  from  cuttings.  All  who- 
love  Roses  and  are  not  altogether  given 
over  to  the  Rose  show  fever  should 
plant  groups  of  Chinas.  They  are  not- 
particular  about  soil,  but  it  should  be 
well  broken  up  and  what  manure  can 
be  spared  added.  Of  course,  the  bed» 
for  Hybrid  Teas  and  others  on  th& 
lawn  must  be  well  prepared. 

Some  Oood  Late  Pears. — We  have- 
generally  too  many  autumn  Pears,  but 
late  Pears  are  often  scarce,  especially 
after  Christmas.  Late  Pears  must  have- 
a  good  aspect,  as  sunshine  and  warmth 
are  necessary  to  perfect  the  fruit,  which  must  be 
carefully  managed  in  the  store,  and,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  early  sorts. 
Most  of  the  late  Pears  are  improved  by  being 
finished  off,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  a  temperature  of 
60°.  This  brings  up  the  flavour,  and  it  may  be 
made  to  extend  their  season  of  ripening.  Thi» 
may  be  applied  to  such  kinds  as  Marie  Louis& 
and  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  which  are  two  of  the 
best  of  the  late  autumn  Pears.  The  best  Christ- 
mas Pear  to  my  mind  is  Glou  Morceau.  To  have 
this  really  fine,  grow  it  on  a  wall  with  a  good 
aspect  and  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  bad  subsoil. 
I  have  had  it  quite  as  good  in  flavour  from  pyra- 
mids, but  the  fruits  were  not  so  fine.  But  on 
some  soils,  when  the  roots  are  permitted  to  run 
down,  some  of  the  fruits  crack  and  are  attacked 
by  a  black  fungus,  which  spoils  the  fruit.  We 
used  to  have  Knight's  Monarch  good  in  Worces- 
tershire in  all  forms,  and  it  is  still  worth 
growing.  Passe  Crassane,  Le  Lectier,  Bergamotte 
Esperen,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Olivier  des 
Serres,  and  Beurre  Ranee  are  all  good  under 
favourable  conditions.  The  last  named  whea 
grown  in  a  sunny  position  is  really  good  in 
March.    I  have  had  it  remarkably  good  in  flavour 
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from  espaliers  in  a  sunny  position.  I  had  a 
friend  who  had  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  on 
the  gable  end  of  his  house,  which  it  completely 
covered,  and  I  never  knew  it  fail  to  bear  a  good 
crop.  The  fruits  were  always  fine  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  The  aspect  was  south-west,  and 
the  projecting  eaves  sheltered  the  blossoms  in 
cold  springs.  Winter  Nelis  must  not  be  left  out, 
for,  though  it  is  small,  it  is  good  in  flavour  and 
usually  bears  well.  I  have  seen  all  the  sorts 
named  do  well  on  the  Quince  as  double-branched 
cordons,  trained  obliquely,  and  I  have  also  had 
them  good  on  the  Pear  stock,  trained  in  the 
same  way  on  a  lofty  wall.  I  think  where  the 
wall  is  not  less  than  12  feet  high  I  would  prefer 
them  on  the  Pear,  as  by  root-pruning  it  is  easy 
to  make  them  bear,  and  the  Quince  is  not  suit- 
able on  dry  soils  unless  well  nourished. — H. 

Good  Ivies  for  Covering  Walls. — The  three  most 
distinct  Ivies  for  covering  walls  in  a  pleasing 
manner  are  maderensis  variegata,  white  varie- 
gated, with  broad  handsome  foliage ;  Mrs.  Pollock, 
the  foliage  having  something  of  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium  ;  it  is  fairly 
free  of  growth.  The  best  green  Ivy  is  Emerald 
Gem,  a  very  close-growing,  dark-leaved  variety, 
which  clings  closely,  and  rapidly  covers  a  wall 
or  fence. 

Rose  Mme.  H.  Levavaaseur. — This  is  a  dwarf 
double  form  of  the  Crimson  Rambler,  and  is  very 
free  blooming,  being  of  a  quite  perpetual  habit. 
It  makes  a  good  pot  plant,  and  is  just  as  free 
planted  out.  Will  make  a  good  group  on  the 
lawn,  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  does  well  on 
its  own  roots,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  brisk 
demand  for  it. 

Planting  Snowdrops. — These  ought  now  to  be 
in  the  ground.  They  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
formal  gardening  as  for  grouping  round  the 
margins  of  the  lawn  or  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  shrubs  and  partially  shaded  with- 
out being  much  exposed  to  drip  from  heavy 
foliaged  trees.  They  thrive  best  in  a  light 
sandy  soil,  but  I  have  seen  them  do  well  in  the 
Fens.  I  know  a  Fen  farm  where  the  orchard, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  is  white  all  over 
with  Snowdrops  in  early  spring ;  the  shade  of 
the  fruit  trees  seems  to  suit  them.  They  are 
lifted  every  two  or  three  years,  the  large  bulbs 
taken  out  and  sold,  and  the  small  ones  planted. 
The  owner  of  the  orchard  once  told  me  he  had 
made  as  much  as  £30  for  his  surplus  Snowdrops 
in  one  season.  They  are  planted  in  shallow 
drills  when  grown  in  this  wholesale  way,  and 
covered  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  deep.  There  are 
a  very  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Snowdrops  which  have  been  gathered  from 
different  sources  or  raised  from  seeds.  Galanthus 
nivalis  is  the  common  form,  of  which  taere  are 
both  single  and  double-flowered  kinds.  The 
Crimean  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  plioatus)  was 
introduced  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War, 
but  has  hardly  become  common  even  now.  The 
foliageis  broader  and  th»  flowers  are  larger  than  the 
common  variety.  Among  other  desirable  kinds 
when  a  collection  is  being  formed  may  be  named 
G.  Imperati,  G.  Elwesii,  G.  latifolius,  and  many 
others,  some  flowering  earlier  and  others  later 
than  the  common  form. 

Dendrohium  devonianum.  — From  Modwena, 
Penkridge,  Staffs,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Bewley  writes  : 
"  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  will  use  the  photo- 
graph of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  devonianum. 
My  friend  Mr.  John  Freakley,  in  whose  garden 
the  photograph  was  taken,  though  only  an 
amateur,  takes  a  great  interest  in  Orchids,  which 
he  attends  to  entirely  himself.  The  plant  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  a  newly -imported  one.  It 
was  started  in  heat,  and  produced  144  blooms  on 
nine  bulbs." 

Pyrethrum  idiginosum. — It  seems  difficult  to 
name    a  white-flowered  hardy  perennial  which 
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PYRETHRUM    ULIGINOSUM_ 

(A  valuable  late-lloicering,  easily-grown,  hardy  perennial.) 

can  compare  with  this  for  cutting  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  so  accommodating  that  it  will 
flourish  almost  anywhere,  but  deserves  good 
treatment.  A  single  white  Chrysanthemum 
appears  almost  out  of  place  in  comparison  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  Pyrethrum  in  supplying 
blooms  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
dry  season  it  has  not  grown  to  its  usual  height, 
and  it  has  bloomed  earlier  for  the  same  reason, 
but  it  is  always  successful.  If  the  flowers  are 
cut  when  about  half  expanded,  they  remain  fresh 
in  a  cut  state  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  better  for 
indoor  decoration  than  Chrysanthemums,  and 
much  more  lasting  than  the  Japanese  Anemone. 


DENDROBIUM    DEVONIANUM. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

T-^EOPAGATING  SHRUBS.— It  is  often  desirable  to 

I      1     supplement  stock  obtained  from  nurseries  by 

I — ^     increasing  choice  shrubs  already  established  in 

\  the  garden.    The  present  is  a  favourable  time  to 

prepare  and  insert  cuttings  of  various  choice 
and  rare  shrubs,  for  the  wood  has  just  the  right  degree  of 
firmness.  Those  enumerated  below  will  generally  strike- 
out of  doors  from  such  wood.  Select  a  site  as  suggested 
in  a  recent  calendar,  and  having  got  the  soil  to  a  friable 
condition,  tread  it  over  when  the  surface  is  dry  to  solidify 
it,  thus  rendering  it  practicable  to  cut  open  the  drills  with 
a  spade,  and  leaving  a  firm  and  even  edge  behind  it. 
These  drills  should  be  opened  to  various  depths  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  cutting  to  be  put  in.  As  a  genera) 
rule  it  is  advisable  to  bury  cuttings  of  this  nature  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  their  points,  for  the  twofold  reason 
that  (a)  protection  from  frost  can  be  easily  applied  to  the 
tender  kinds,  and  (6)  to  minimise  the  damaging  effects  of 
drying  winds  and  sun  on  the  sap  until  root  action  com- 
mences. If  the  soil,  such  as  heavy  cold  clay,  is  of  an 
unsuitable  nature  for  promoting  root  formation,  obtain 
sandy  soil  and  fill  up  the  trenches  with  it,  making  all  firm 
by  treading  alongside  the  cuttings.  Dig  the  required 
space  for  the  nest  drill  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the 
whole  are  in.  Cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel  are  generally 
t!ie  most  satisfactory  as  far  as  shrubs  are  concerned,  and 
if  too  long  always  shorten  the  top  and  not  the  bottom. 
Never  use  a  blunt  knife  for  trimming  them,  nor  tolerate 
anyone  else  doing  so,  for  many  failures  are  attributable  to 
Uis  cause.    When  all  are  inserted,  the  beds  edged  and 

_atly  trimmed,  the  various  sorts  labelled,  and  all  squared 
..p,  mulch  over  the  whole  with  partly-decayed  leaves  or 
similar  light  material,  and  before  severe  weather  sets  in 
protect,  especially  the  more  tender  kinds,  by  covering- 
over  with  Bracken  or  other  loose,  open  material.  It  is  as 
well  with  even  the  hardy  ones  not  to  allow  frost  to 
penetrate  into  the  ground  to  any  great  depth,  for  it  lifts 
out  the  cuttings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  them  as  firmly  a& 
is  necessary  after  being  once  disturbed. 

The  Following  Shrubs  and  others  of  a  like  nature 
treated  on  these  lines  will  strike  more  or  less  satisfactorily, 
and  eventually  be  useful  and  at  hand  for  filling  up  clearings- 
of  coarser  things  and  many  other  purposes,  for  one  can 
always  find  a  place  for  a  good  thing  :  Ceanothus,  Myrtles^ 
Buddleas,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Laurustinus,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  Choisya  ternata,  Indigofera  gerardiana,  Abelia 
rupestris.  Lavender,  and  Kosemary.  The  above  are  rather 
tender,  so  will  require  more  shelter  and  protection  than 
such  as  Euonymus,  Gum  Cistus,  shrubby  Spirroas,  Azara, 
Berberis,  Hypericums,  "Weigelaa,  Diplopappus  chryso- 
phyllus,  Deutzias,  Philadelphus,  Olearias,  Bleagnus, 
Leycesteria  formosa,  Staphylea,  Griselinia  littoralis,  &c. 

Plakt  Daffodils  in  beds  and  borders,  and  also  in 
quantities  on  the  grass  in  the  wild  garden,  on  the  outskirts- 
of  lawns,  and  in  more  or  less  open  glades  in  the  woodlands. 
Avoid  stiffness  and  formality  above  all  things  in  planting 
such  places.  Observe  the  "  lie"  of  the  ground,  and  follow 
it  to  some  extent,  running  clumps  and  masses  in  and  out 
among  trees  and  other  objects.  Select  spots  for  planting: 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  and  as  free  of  tree  roots  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances.  J.  Roberts. 

The  Qa/rdens,  Tan-y-hwlch,  North  Wales. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Auriculas.— stand  the  plants  in  a  convenient  position 
where  they  can  be  looked  over  for  the  least  signs  of  decay. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  plant  occasionally 
going  off,  so  that  constant  attention  is  necessary.  Do  not 
neglect  the  plants  because  winter  is  approaching.  Next 
month  many  of  the  leaves  will  decay  till  scarcely  more 
than  the  crown  is  left.  Water  sparingly,  and  then  only  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry. 

Vallota  purpurea.— This  is  one  of  the  few  plants 
that  will  grow  and  flower  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  in 
the  window  of  a  dwelling-house  as  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 
Well-established  bulbs  can  usually  be  relied  on  to  give  a 
good  display  of  flower  during  August  and  September.  The 
variety  magnifica  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  type, 
with  larger  and  better-shaped  flowers.  After  flowering 
less  water  will  be  needed,  but  never  allow  the  plants  to 
die  right  down.  From  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots  well  filled 
with  bulbs  plenty  of  flowers  are  usually  to  be  obtained, 
provided  they  are  fed  liberally  during  summer.  After 
flowering  stand  them  on  a  light  shelf  in  a  cool  house. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  repotting,  but  this  Is 
seldom  necessary  if  the  stock  of  bulbs  is  sufficient. 

Winter-flowering  Plants,  such  as  Jacobinias,  PeriB- 
troplie  speciosa,  and  Thrysacanthus  rutilans,  may  be  given 
a  slight  top-dressing  of  good  loam  and  artificial  manure, 
or  a  little  of  the  manure  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and  the 
soil  pricked  over  with  a  pointed  stick.  To  develop  the 
bracts  properly  Jacobinia  coccinea  should  have  stove 
treatment.  J.  ghiesbreghtiana  and  J.  chrysostephana  are 
best  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Cut  back  several  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  to  obtain  a 
few  cuttings  for  very  early  work  next  year. 

AllAmandas.— The  early  plants  having  finished  flower- 
ing, the  shoots  can  be  shortened  back,  and  if  in  pots  or 
tubs  of  a  convenient  size  for  removal,  may  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  house  of  about  55°  Fahr.,  gradually  reducing  the 
supply  of  water.  The  late-flowering  plants  should  have 
the  lightest  position  available  in  the  slove. 

Show  Pelargoniums  cut  back  and  started  into  growth 
are  ready  for  shaking  out  and  repotting,  as  advised  in  a 
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prcTious  calendar.  Place  them  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  and  keep  close  fur  a  few  days,  shading  from  the 
sun  if  the  growths  Bag  at  all.  House  the  scented-leaved 
varieties,  and  put  in  cuttings  to  provide  a  stock  of  plants 
for  next  summer.  Shoots  of  several  of  the  varieties  are 
especially  useful  to  cut  as  foliage  for  arranging  with  cut 
flowers  of  the  zonals.  These  need  not  be  given  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  house,  as  if  drawn  a  little  it  improves 
the  value  uf  the  foliage  for  cutting. 

Camellias  set  thickly  with  buds  should  be  thinned. 
Fork  a  little  soot  and  bone-meal  into  the  beds  if  planted 
out,  giving  weak  manure  water  to  those  in  pots. 

LILIUMS  AURATUM  AND  SPECIosuM  can  be  stood  outside 
after  flowering,  permitting  the  stems  to  die  down  gradually 
and  the  bulbs  to  ripen.  They  may  be  used  for  pots  again 
next  year,  but  I  think  it  preferable  to  plant  these  out  and 
buy  new  imported  bulbs  for  pots. 

Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  OsBOKN. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  of  the  C.  Veitchii  and  C. 
vestita  section  are  now  finishing  their  growths,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  strong  flower-spikes,  and  to  secure  clear 
bright  flowers,  the  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  roof 
glass,  giving  every  plant  plenty  of  space,  so  that  each  may 
obtain  its  full  share  of  sunlight.  If  grown  in  a  house 
with  a  direct  southern  aspect,  the  plants  may,  when  the 
sun  is  very  bright,  require  to  be  thinly  shaded  during  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  those  in  span-roofed  houses 
facing  east  and  west  will  probably  not  require  any  shading 
at  all,  though  the  leaves  must  not  be  scorched.  In  the 
extra  sunlight  the  plants  will  dry  up  very  quickly,  and 
will  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  A  little  manure 
water  may  still  be  afforded  to  them,  being  free  rooting 
plants  they  enjoy  liberal  treatment  at  the  roots  ;  but  it 
must  be  discontinued  after  the  flower-spikes  have  made 
some  little  progress.  These  Calanthes  are  worthy  of 
special  and  careful  attention,  for  considering  the  quantity 
of  useful  bloom  they  produce  during  the  winter  months 
it  is  well  worth  growing  a  lot  of  them,  so  that  for  several 
months  the  houses  may  be  bright  and  attractive.  The 
late-flowering  section  C.  Regnierii,  &c.,  are  only  about 
half-way  through  their  growing  season,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  treated  the  same  as  the  others  were  when  in  full 
growth.    The  dwarf-growing 

LiELlA  PUMILA,  and  its  several  distinct  varieties,  are 
now  flowering,  and  make  charming  little  plants  when  sus- 
pended In  various  parts  of  the  house.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  small  shallow  pans  are  the  most  suitable 
to  grow  them  in,  so  that  they  may  be  suspended  close  to 
the  roof  glass.  A  small  quantity  only  of  peat,  leaf-soil, 
and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts  is  requisite  for  them  to 
root  in,  and  this  should  be  kept  fairly  moist  at  all  times, 
but  now  that  the  plants  are  flowering  and  making  their 
new  growths,  and  until  this  is  completed,  increased 
supplies  of  water  should  be  afforded.  From  the  present 
time,  and  all  through  the  winter  months,  the  intermediate 
bouse  is  the  best  place  for  them.  These  plants  are  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  white  scale,  which  is  very  hurtful 
to  them,  and  whenever  it  appears  it  must  be  immediately 
eradicated.  The  pretty  Epiphronitis  Veitchii  may  also  be 
repotted  now.  It  grows  thoroughly  well  either  in  pots  or 
Teak  wood  baskets,  which  may  be  suspended  well  up  to  the 
roof  glass.  The  same  kind  of  mixture  as  advised  for  Leelia 
pumila  will  suit  them.  Where  ofif-shoots  are  attached 
to  the  old  stem  they  may  be  severed  and  made  up  int« 
neat  compact  little  specimens.  During  the  summer 
months  this  hybrid  enjoys  the  cool  temperature  of  the 
intermediate  house,  but  in  winter  the  little  extra  warmth 
of  the  Cattleya  house  is  more  suitable  for  it.    Plants  of 

ONCiDiUii  VARICOSUM  that  are  now  sending  up  their 
flower-apikes  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  those 
that  are  in  a  debilitated  condition  through  carrying  a 
large  inflorescence  last  year  should  have  their  spikes 
removed  at  once.  Such  plants  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
flower  again  until  they  have  made  plenty  of  young  roots 
and  strong  pseudo-bulbs.  Healthy,  well-established  plants 
that  are  showing  spikes  will  need  a  good  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  until  the  flowering  season  is  over.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  go  over  all  Orchid  seedlings,  and  those 
that  require  repotting  should  be  done  at  once.  These 
require  a  lot  of  attention,  and  they  must  never  become 
the  least  dry  at  the  roots,  or  insect  pests  will  attack  them 
and  growth  will  be  checked.  They  should  be  carefully 
-examined  for  water  every  morning,  and  after  attending  to 
those  that  are  dry  give  them  all  a  slight  dewing  overhead 
with  the  flne  sprayer.  Their  immediate  surroundings 
should  be  kept  moderately  moist  at  all  times,  and  they 
should  be  kept  shaded  from  all  bright  sunshine. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorki-ng.  W.  H.  White. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Early  Vines.  —  The  wood  on  vines,  from  which  ripe 
Orapes  are  expected  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  should  now  be  sufficiently  ripe  to  admit  of  pruning 
being  carried  out  at  once,  as  the  house  must  be  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  November.  In  the  case  of  old  vines 
which  have  been  forced  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  prune  too  hard  back,  but  make  sure  of  at 
4ea3t  two  good  prominent  buds,  or  even  more,  if  the  spurs 
■can  be  tied  close  in  to  the  old  rods,  where  they  will  not 
look  so  unsightly.  Cleaning  may  receive  attention  as  soon 
as  the  vines  are  pruned.  Should  mealy  bug  be  present, 
both  the  house  and  the  vines  should  receive  a  thorough 
■cleaning.  The  house  should  first  be  washed  with  soft 
soapy  water  and  the  trellis  painted  with  paraffin,  working 
it  well  into  the  holes.  All  loose  bark  must  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  vines,  examining  all  the  holes  and 
crevices  where  the  insects  are  likely  to  be  secreted. 
Afterwards  wash  the  vines  several  times  with  a  solution  of 


soft  soap  and  sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  of  each  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  walls  of  the  house  should  then 
receive  a  good  coating  of  lime-wash.  Lightly  fork  the 
surface  of  the  border  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
wheel  all  the  loose  soil  away,  and  replace  it  with  fresh 
loam  which  has  been  enriched  with  old  mortar  rubble, 
wood  ashes,  andBentley's  Vine  Border  Manure. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
look  over  pot  fruit  trees.  Any  old  unsatisfactory  trees 
shoulii  be  discarded  and  burnt.  They  are  not  only 
unsightly,  but  also  unprofitable  as  compared  with  young, 
healthy,  and  shapely  trees,  a  good  selection  of  which  may 
be  had  at  a  minimum  of  cost  from  any  of  our  large  fruit 
growers.  All  pot  trees  should  be  repotted  annually.  This 
necessitates  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  mass  of  soil 
and  roots,  so  that  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  same  size 
pots,  except  in  the  case  of  young  trees  in  small  pots,  which 
may  have  a  size  larger.  Lime  is  a  very  necessary  con- 
stituent in  the  culture  of  all  stone  fruit,  so  that  a  good 
percentage  of  old  mortar  rubble  should  be  mixed  with  the 
potting  material ;  also  add  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood 
ashes,  soot,  and  crushed  bones.  The  trees  must  be  placed 
in  their  new  pots  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  roots 
have  been  disturbed.  Pot  firmly,  taking  care  that  the 
space  between  the  ball  and  »he  side  of  the  pot  is  quite 
filled  with  soil.  A  very  thin  ramming  stick  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Thoroughly  soak  the  soil  with  clear 
water  when  potting  is  finished.  Syringe  the  trees  two  or 
three  times  a  day  during  flne  weather.  Stand  them  out, 
if  possible,  in  a  position  which  is  sheltered  from  cutting 
winds.  Any  pruning  necessary  should  be  done  now,  but 
very  little  will  be  required  if  they  were  properly  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  disbudding  and  pinching  during  the 
summer.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department^  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Tidiness  in  the  Kitchen  Garden.— Appearances  go 
a  long  way  in  these  days,  and  even  in  the  kitchen  garden 
they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  No  matter  how  well  the 
crops  may  be  looking,  an  untidy  corner  or  plot  of  ground 
in  any  part  of  the  garden  greatly  spoils  the  general  effect. 
Rows  of  Peas  that  are  now  stripped  of  their  crops  should 
be  cleared  off  without  delay.  The  best  of  the  Pea  rods 
can  be  put  aside  for  another  season  ;  those  that  are  unsuit- 
able can  be  burnt  at  the  rubbish  heap  along  with  the 
haulm  of  the  Peas,  preserving  all  the  ashes  that  come 
from  the  fire.  As  the  good  properties  of  these  are  apt  to 
deteriorate  with  damp,  they  can  be  stored  in  old  barrels  or 
boxes,  as  they  are  certainly  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 
As  for  the  weeds  that  are  growing  on  garden  plots  at  this 
time,  I  find  it  best  to  bury  them  deeply  on  some  ground 
being  turned,  or  about  to  be  turned,  over.  Weeds  at  this 
season  cannot  be  cleared  off  the  ground  without  taking 
with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil,  and  this  means 
robbing  the  garden.  Plots  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  family  should  have  the 
lower  leaves  that  show  signs  of  decay  picked  off  and  buried 
also.  This  is  what  I  consider  a  natural  manure,  and  one 
which  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  Large  weeds  found 
growing  among  vegetables  can  also  be  buried ;  so  long  as 
they  are  annuals  and  placed  sufficiently  deep  in  the  earth 
no  further  trouble  will  arise  from  them. 

Wintbr  Spinach  that  was  sown  some  time  ago  wants 
thinning  out  to  about  d  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the 
Dutch  hoe  frequently  worked  round  them  when  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  in  workable  order.  A  good  dressing  of  soot, 
if  applied  on  some  calm  showery  day,  will  greatly  benefit 
the  young  Spinach  plants,  especially  if  they  are  inclined 
to  be  small  and  weakly. 

ToMATOHS.— These  have  grown  and  fruited  profusely 
since  we  had  the  heavy  rains  last  month.  A  great  many 
of  the  fine  fruits  now  on  the  plants  will  never  ripen.  The 
best  course,  therefore,  will  be  to  cut  those  that  are  yet 
green  and  hang  them  up  in  some  glass  structure  where 
they  will  get  plenty  of  air  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Tie  the  foliage  aside  of  those  left  on  the  plants  that  are 
colouring  so  that  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
8un"s  rays.  If  the  leaves  are  preserved  the  fruits  will 
ripen  quicker  and  the  flavour  be  decidedly  better. 

James  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


SOME    GOOD    ROSES. 

FRIQUET  (TEA-SCENTED).— This  is  a 
decorative  Tea  Rose  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  The  colour  reminds  one  of 
Lady  Battersea  when  this  Rose  has 
developed  its  blossoms,  but  the  buds 
are  not  nearly  so  shapely  or  the 
colour  80  deep  as  that  charming  Hybrid  Tea. 
But  I  believe  Friquet  will  be  much  sought  after 
as  an  effective  bedding  Rose,  for  it  possesses  the 
branching  and  vigorous  growth  that  gives  to  the 
decorative  Teas  their  peculiar  value.  The  buds 
of  Friquet  have  a  beautiful  salmon  shading  upon 
the  groundwork  of  rich  carmine,  which  endows 
them  with  quite  distinct  individuality.  We 
have  had  some  useful  additions  to  the  high- 
coloured  Teas  and  Chinese  during  recent  years  ; 
but  even  now  we  are  still  looking  for  a  good 
useful  crimson  that  will  possess  the  good  points 


of  Princesse  de  Sagan  as  regards  colour,  but  with 
a  more  perfect  and  a  fuller  flower. 

Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. — 
Where  it  grows  freely  the  original  dwarf  form  of 
the  above  is  a  Rose  of  great  beauty  and  useful- 
ness ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  ia  not  in  every 
garden  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  In  that 
case  this  climbing  sport  will  be  welcome.  It 
stands  in  relation  to  the  dwarf  form  in  the  same 
degree  as  climbing  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  does  to 
its  dwarf  form.  Many  are  proving  the  value  of 
the  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  which  provides 
them  with  an  abundance  of  blossoms  where 
hitherto  they  have  failed  with  the  original 
variety.  As  a  free-growing  bush  climbing 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is  a  success ;  it 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  must  not  be  planted  with 
Rosea  of  the  Mme.  Faloot  type.  Borders  of 
these  free-growing  Roses  would  be  a  delightful 
feature  in  any  garden,  allotting  to  each  plant  a 
space  of  about  9  square  feet,  so  that  its 
individuality  may  be  well  brought  out.  What  a 
delightful  object  a  single  bush  of  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  may  become  if  grown  in  this  manner  ! 
Even  the  knife  may  be  dispensed  with  in  most 
cases.  Another  beauty  is  Billiard  et  Barr^, 
whose  rich  golden  buds  are  very  precious,  even  if 
we  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  its  expanded 
blossom.  Other  charming  Rosea  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  Mme. 
Charles  Monnier,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Gustave  R»gis,  Fran5ois  Crousse,  England's 
Glory,  L'Ideal,  Dr.  Rouges,  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
Longworth  Rambler,  Joseph  Bernaoohi,  Souvenir 
de  Prince  Charles  d'Arenberg,  Virginie  Demont- 
Breton,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Germaine 
Trochon,  Lady  Waterlow,  &c. 

Marie  Second  (Tea-scented). — This  is  a  new 
Rose  of  a  charming  shade  of  colour.  It  has  the 
tints  of  G.  Nabonnand  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
with  a  rich  reddish  hue  in  the  centre.  The 
outer  petals  are  tinged  with  pink  ;  altogether  the 
variety  has  a  most  distinct  appearance.  One 
thing  I  especially  like  is  the  free  vigorous  growth, 
quite  after  the  style  of  M.  Nabonnand's  best 
introductions.  If  he  only  gave  us  the  one  Rose 
(G.  Nabonnand),  we  should  as  rosarians  be  under 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  now  we 
have  its  sport  Peace,  a  Rose  of  autumnal  beauty. 
The  true  Teas  hold  their  own  as  our  best 
autumnals,  for  where  is  there  anything  to  touch 
Marie  van  Houtte  in  splendour  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Then  how  glowing  are  General  Scha- 
blikine,  Albert  Stopford  and  Com  tease  Festetics 
Hamilton,  the  delicate-tinted  Mme.  Berkeley, 
Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Enchantress,  or  Sulphurea  ! 
How  fine  are  the  borders  of  half-standard  Tea 
Roses  just  now  !  To  have  Tea  Roses  in  perfec- 
tion they  must  be  grown  upon  half  or  three- 
quarter  standards.  There  is  such  a  lusty  vigour 
about  them  when  good  healthy  stocks  with 
abundant  roots  are  employed,  and  given  a 
sheltered  spot,  good  clayey  loam  to  root  into,  and 
planted  3  feet  apart  each  way,  such  plants  develop 
very  quickly  into  grand  specimens.  I  think  of 
all  ways  there  are  of  growing  W.  A.  Richardson 
this  is  the  best.  P. 


LEGAL    POINTS. 

Abtificiai,  Manure  (Inventor). — A  chemical 
compound  may  be  good  subject  matter  for  letters 
patent. 

Property  in  Mortgage  {B.  S.,  Sussex). — 
Where  mortgaged  property  is  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  will  the  devisee  or  legatee  takes  the 
property  subject  to  the  mortgage.  He  has  no 
right  in  the  absence  of  a  special  direction  to 
require  that  the  amount  shall  be  discharged  out 
of  the  remainder  of  the  testator's  property.  If 
therefore  a  testator  wishes  that  his  devisee  or 
legatee  should  take  the  mortgaged  property  free 
from  the  mortgage,  he  must  by  his  will  give 
explicit   instructions  that   the    amount    of    the 
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mortgage  debt  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  remainder 
of  his  estate.  The  devisee  or  legatee  will  not, 
however,  become  personally  responsible  to  the 
mortgagee  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  debt 
unless  he  enters  into  a  new  contract  with  the 
mortgagee.  The  testator's  estate  will  also  remain 
liable  under  his  covenant  to  pay  the  amount 
secured,  but  the  executors  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  indemnity  from  the  property  devised  or 
bequeathed. 

Tender  {A.  M.  A.,  Chester). — If  a  debt  is 
owing,  in  order  to  escape  the  costs  of  an  action 
to  recover  the  same  the  debtor  must  prove  that 
he  has  tendered  or  offered  the  amount  due  to  the 
creditor  or  his  lawfully  authorised  agent.  A 
tender  cannot  be  made  by  post,  nor  is  a  cheque  a 
lawful  tender.  Actual  cash  must  be  tendered 
without  any  condition,  and  the  debtor  cannot 
demand  a  receipt.  If  he  wishes  to  be  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  he  has  paid  the  debt  he 
must  take  a  witness  or  witnesses  with  him  when 
he  tenders  the  money.  Bank  of  England  notes 
or  gold  are  a  lawful  tender  to  any  amount,  silver 
up  to  403.,  and  copper  up  to  Is. 

Gboukd  Game  {Sportsman). — By  virtue  of  the 
Ground  Game  Act,  1880,  every  occupier  of  land 
is  entitled  to  kill  and  take  ground  game  thereon, 
concurrently  with  any  other  person  who  may  be 
entitled  to  kill  and  take  ground  game  on  the 
same  land,  provided  that  (1)  the  occupier  shall 
kill  and  take  ground  game  only  by  himself,  or  by 
persons  duly  authorised  by  him  in  writing.  The 
occupier  himself,  and  one  other  person  authorised 
in  writing  by  such  occupier,  shall  be  the  only 
persons  entitled  under  the  Act  to  kill  ground 
game  with  fire-arms.  (2)  No  person  shall  be 
authorised  by  the  occupier  to  kill  or  take 
ground  game  except  members  of  his  household 
resident  on  the  land,  persons  in  his  ordinary 
service  on  such  land,  and  any  other  person 
bond  fide,  employed  by  him  for  reward  in  the 
destruction  of  ground  game.  (3)  A  person 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  occupier  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  by  reason  of  his 
having  a  right  of  common  over  such  lands,  or 
by  reason  of  an  occupation  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  or  pasturage  of  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses 
for  not  more  than  nine  months.  (4)  In  the 
case  of  moorlands  and  unenclosed  lands  (not 
being  arable  lands)  the  occupier  and  the  persons 
authorised  by  him  shall  exercise  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Act  only  from  December  11 
to  March  31,  both  inclusive ;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  detached  portions  of 
moorlands  or  unenclosed  lands  adjoining  arable 
lands  less  than  twenty-five  acres  in  extent. 
The  occupier  cannot  part  with  his  right  to 
kill  ground  game  as  provided  by  the  Act.  He 
must  not  exercise  his  rights  with  fire-arms 
between  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after 
sunset  and  the  commencement  of  the  last  hour 
before  sunrise,  nor  must  he  use  spring  traps, 
except  in  rabbit  holes,  nor  employ  poison.  The 
occupier  and  the  person  authorised  by  him  to  kill 
ground  game  do  not  require  a  license  to  kill 
game,  but  a  gun  license  is  necessary. 

PoACHiNC  LiNDOWNSR  {Eiitx). — Your  letter 
raises  a  number  of  points  which  we  cannot  very 
well  answer  in  detail.  The  law  is  as  follows : 
Poaching  — -Trespassing  in  the  daytime  in  pursuit 
of  game,  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  and  costs.  In 
the  case  of  a  trespass  by  five  or  more  persons, 
penalty  for  each  person  not  exceeding  £5  and 
costs.  The  justices  have  no  jurisdiction  when 
there  is  a  bond  fide  dispute  whether  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  land.  Trespassers 
who  declme  to  give  their  real  names  and  addresses 
are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  and  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  owner  of  the  game  or  the 
occupier  of  the  land  or  their  servants.  Persons 
to  the  number  of  five  or  more  trespassing  in 
pursuit  of  game  in  the  daytime,  any  of  such 
persons  being  armed  with  a  gun,  and  by  violence 
preventing  or  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  the  game  or  his  servant  from  approaching  them 
for  the  purpose  of   requiring  them  to  quit  the 


land  or  to  give  their  names  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5.  Game  may  be  seized  from 
trespassers.  Suspected  poachers  may  be  searched 
by  the  police.  If  they  are  found  with  game  or 
instruments  for  killing  game  they  are  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5  and  to  forfeit  any  such 
instrument.  It  is  a  criminal  offence  to  kill  any 
hare  or  rabbit  in  any  ground  used  for  breeding 
or  keeping  hares  or  rabbits,  whether  enclosed  or 
not.  Penalty,  if  offence  committed  in  the  day- 
time, fine  not  exceeding  £5.  If  at  night,  fine 
or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
Night  poaching. — It  is  a  criminal  offence  to  un- 
lawfully take  or  destroy  any  game  or  rabbits  by 
night  on  any  land,  open  or  enclosed,  or  on  any 
public  highway  on  the  sides  thereof,  or  to  unlaw- 
fully enter  any  land,  whether  open  or  enclosed, 
with  any  gun  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  or  destroying  game.  Penalty,  first 
offence,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  and  at  the  expiration  to 
provide  sureties,  two  in  £5  and  one  in  £10,  not 
to  offend  again  in  one  year.    In  default  of  finding 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans'weps.— rA«  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the-  braiych  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  v^ed  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

laes&l  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  tJie  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  dov,bt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  **  Legal  Points." 


rLOWERING  SHOOT  OF  OODBTIA. 

sureties,  the  offender  is  liable  to  further  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  six  calendar 
months.  In  the  case  of  a  second  offence  the 
penalties  are  doubled.  A  third  offence  renders 
the  offender  liable  to  penal  servitude.  In  the 
case  of  three  or  more  armed  poachers  with  guns, 
the  offenders  are  liable  to  penal  servitude,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  nor  less  than  three  years,  or 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

Dismissal  of  Gardener  (C  E.).~-We  think 
you  were  entitled  to  a  month's  notice.  A  gar- 
dener who  is  engaged  to  keep  the  garden  in  order 
and  clean  the  boots  and  knives  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  pluck  poultry  and  do  housework.  Your 
employer,  having  given  you  notice,  cannot  claim 
the  return  of  the  removal  expenses.  As  your 
wife  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  laundry, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  wages  or  other  remunera- 
tion which  she  would  have  earned  had  she  been 
permitted  to  do  so.  She  is  also  entitled  to  a 
month's  notice.  We  have  advised  on  the  state- 
ments contained  in  your  letter.  If  you  have 
inaccurately  stated  the  effect  of  your  written 
agreement  our  advice  may  be  of  no  value.  Should 
your  employer  decline  to  pay  you  and  your  wife 
what  you  are  properly  entitled  to,  you  should  sue 
him  in  the  local  County  Court. 


GoDETiA  {M.  M.  P.). — These  are  most  desir- 
able plants  for  the  flower  garden  in  summer  and 
early    autumn.      The    flowers    are    bright    and 
showy,  and  produce  a  brilliant  display.     You 
may  have  them  in  beds  alone,  at  the  edge   of 
shrubberies,  or  in  the  mixed  border.     They  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
Lady  Albemarle  (crimson).  Duchess  of  Albany 
(white).  Princess  of  Wales  (dark  crimson),  and 
carminea  aurea  are  good. 

Makure  for  Seakale  (Z).  K.). — By  cover- 
ing in  the  plants  we  take  it  you  mean  when 
the  growths  made  this  summer  are  ripened  and 
the  plants  are  covered  for  the  forcing  of  the 
young  or  new  growth.  It  may  be  out  of  place 
to  use  the  term  forcing,  as  you  may  only  cover 
to  blanch  the  new  growth,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  manure  of  any  kind,  artificial  or  farmyard, 
is  not  required  at  that  date.  The  latter  is  only 
used  for  warmth.  At  that  date  it  does  not 
feed,  as  the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
the  crown  growths  are  built  up  the  previous 
season,  and  only,  as  it  were,  hastened  by  the 
covering.  The  time  to  feed  the  plant  is  from 
May  to  August,  when  in  full  activity,  and 
when  the  plants  are  forming  crowns  for  the 
following  season,  then  you  may  feed  freely 
with  artificial  food,  such  as  fish  manure, 
guano,  or  nitrate.  These  foods  given  once  a 
fortnight  in  small  quantities  in  rainy  weather, 
or  well  watered  in,  are  most  beneficial.  Liquid 
farmyard  manure  is  also  a  splendid  fertiliser 
for  these  plants,  as  are  occasional  dressings  of 
soot  and  salt  in  the  growing  season.  The 
latter  given  two  or  three  times  during  growth 
is  of  great  assistance,  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  coast. 
The  plant  does  equally  well  covered  with  soil  as 
with  litter. 

OwN-ROOT  Roses  to  Grow  under  Glass 
{W.  J.  W.). — There  are  not  a  dozen  Roses  that 
one  could  say  were  absolutely  free  from  mildew, 
but  we  think  the  following  dozen  should  meet 
your  requirements :  Mme.  Edmee  Metz,  Anna 
Olivier,  Sulphurea,  Mme.  Hoste,  Grace  Darling, 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari,  Caroline  Testout,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Lady  Roberts,  and  Liberty.  We  must 
say  an  eastern  aspect  is  not  at  all  favourable  to 
the  Roses.  Neither  do  we  hold  out  any  hope 
that  these  own-root  plants  will  be  less  blighted 
with  mildew  if  you  give  them  the  same  treat- 
ment. There  is  an  error  somewhere  in  your 
cultivation  that  causes  this  mildew ;  it  may 
arise  through  imperfect  watering  or  manuring, 
certainly  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  are  grafted.  But  you  can  be  relieved  of 
all  trouble  from  mildew  if  you  use  the  sulphur 
vaporiser  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Dry- 
ness at  the  root  is  often  the  cause  of  mildew. 
Afford  the  bed  a  thorough  good  soaking  before 
you  try  and  move  the  plants. 
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Climbing  Roses  with  Blooms  of  Good 
Quality  (^.  W.  B.). — Climbing  Caroline Testout 
and  climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  would 
be  two  excellent  sorts  for  this  sheltered  spot,  but 
instead  of  climbing  Captain  Christy  try  climbing 
Niphetos  or  climbing  Mme.  de  WatteTille.  As  a 
fourth  variety  we  suggest  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
It  yields  most  perfect  blooms,  quite  up  to  exhibi- 
tion standard,  and  it  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

RwNNER  Beans  (J.  G.  P.). — The  pods  of  the 
Runner  Beans  sent  are  very  badly  eaten  by  slugs 
and  snails,  probably  by  large  and  small  kinds,  as 
the  small  Beans  at  the  top  of  the  haulm  must 
have  been  eaten  by  the  smaller  kinds.  You  will 
soon  be  able  to  ascertain  if  it  is  slugs,  as  a  look- 
out late  at  night  will  reveal  the  enemy.  We 
have  seen  similar  damage  caused  by  mice.  For 
slugs  we  would  advise  you  to  dress  each  side  of 
the  plants  quite  close  to  the  haulm  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  fresh  lime  and  soot,  and  in  our  own 
case  we  have  used  gas  lime.  This  is  a  barrier 
they  cannot  get  over,  but  the  gas  lime  must  not 
touch  the  plants  in  any  way.  Next  autumn  we 
should  advise  you  to  dress  your  land  thoroughly 
with  the  above  as  early  as  possible  ;  let  it  lie  on 
the  soil  a  week  or  two  before  digging  in.  If  this 
is  done  it  will  clear  the  pests.  We  are  far  too 
conservative  in  the  garden  in  the  use  of  lime. 

Mignonette  Failing  (iJ.  Wardman).  —  The 
failure  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  is  parasitic,  and 
by  fixing  itself  to  the  stem  or  collar  of  the  plant 
at  or  near  the  ground  level  permeates  and  de- 
stroys the  plant's  tissues.  In  certain  instances 
the  roots  may  be  found  to  be  dead  also,  in  which 
case  the  parasite  may  have  been  introduced 
through  the  seeds,  the  mycelium  remaining 
inactive  until  the  weather  and  atmospheric 
conditions  were  favourable  for  its  development. 
When  the  fungus  is  introduced  as  latent  mycelium 
with  the  seeds  there  is  no  remedy,  but  if  it  is 
present  in  the  soil  or  the  manure  your  remedy  is 
to  dress  the  ground  with  gaslime  when  free  from 
crops.  A  fair  dressing  of  the  lime  would  be 
rather  less  than  a  bushel  to  each  rod  of  ground, 
strewing  the  lime  uniformly,  and  permitting  it 
to  lay  for  a  month  on  the  surface  before  forking 
it  in.  A  second  forking  of  the  ground  a  month 
•later  will  also  assist  in  the  free  distribution  of 
the  lime.  If  you  experience  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  gaslime,  you  might  employ  quicklime 
•fresh  from  the  kiln.  Lay  the  lumps  on  the  soil 
on  a  fairly  dry  day,  damp  it  slightly  to  cause  it 
to  slake,  and  spread  while  in  the  powder  state, 
subsequently  forking  it  in. 

A  Planting  of  Limes  [Light  Dragoon). — The 
best  and  hardiest  Lilies  to  grow  in  the  open  in  a 
chalky  soil,  with  plenty  of  good  pasture  loam  and 
sand  added,  mostly  to  flower  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  are  :  Candidum,  pyrenaicum, 
pomponium,  Hansoni,  *excelsum  or  testaceum, 
"croceum,  monadelphum  and  colohicum,  chalce- 
donicum,  *Batemanise,  *8pecio8um  in  variety, 
Martagon  in  all  its  forms,  *tigrinum  in  variety, 
"umbellatura  in  variety,  and  *longiflorum  in 
variety,  *Henryi  and  *Brownii  for  the  best 
positions  and  soil.  Sorts  with  an  asterisk  pre- 
fixed require  to  be  planted  6  inches  deep,  as  these 
produce  more  roots  from  a  covered  portion  of  the 
stem  than  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  they 
derive  considerable  nourishment  from  the  surface 
soil,  hence  can  be  fed  with  an  occasional  mulch 
of  very  old  manure.  These,  again,  are  best  for 
tub  culture,  and  receptacles  will  vary  in  dimen- 
sions in  accordance  with  the  space  they  have  to 
fill.  Half  a  petroleum  barrel  will  hold  a  dozen 
L.  speciosum,  tigrinum,  or  excelsum,  and  will  fill 
a  space  2  yards  square  with  flowers.  Lard  pails, 
butter  tubs,  &c. ,  of  smaller  size  will  hold  three 
to  six  bulbs  each,  and  are  useful  for  smaller 
spaces,  but  garden  pots  of  similar  sizes  are  prefer- 
able to  use.  Petroleum  barrels  sawn  in  half  and 
burned  out  to  consume  the  oil  are  best,  as  they 
last  underground  for  five  to  six  years  in  your 
soil.  Disused  ale  barrels  are  equally  serviceable. 
Do  not  forget  to  drain  well  or  the  bulbs  will 
.decay    wholesale.       Lilies     most    suitable     for 


rockeries  are  concolor,  coridion,  bulbiferum, 
rubellum,  and  elegans  in  variety.  Select  the 
coolest  sites  the  rockery  contains  and  plant 
deeply  in  every  case.  Yes  ;  you  can  grow  Lilies 
well  under  a  Rose  pergola,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  every  grower  of  Roses  does  not  do  so.  Try 
candidum,  croceum,  excelsum,  chalcedonicum, 
Brownii,  longiflorum,  auratum,  and  platy- 
phyllum,  using  one  kind  in  each  space  between 
the  posts  rather  than  several.  Plant  in  breadths 
always,  and  note  that  all  are  stem-rooting  save 
candidum.  We  suggest  you  use  candidum  to 
divide  any  two  plantings  of  coloured  Lilies  in  the 
same  border,  and  where  shade  is  available  use 
auratum  and  platyphyllum.  Plant  L.  candidum 
at  once,  the  others  as  early  as  possibl*,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  well  rooted  before  winter 
sets  in.  If  the  border  is  not  ready  for  candidum 
now,  plant  in  boxes  and  turn  out  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  root  aa  is  possible  latar  on. 

Nectarines  (/.  W.). — The  Nectarines  sent 
have  at  some  recent  date  been  scalded  by  the 
hot  sun  when  the  fruits  were  wet  (have  you 
syringed  ?)  and  the  sun  was  shining  ;  or  have  you 
at  any  time  recently  used  an  insecticide  ?  This 
used  strong  on  a  tender  skin  with  hot  sunshine 
following  would  cause  the  injury.  You  give  us 
no  particulars  ;  for  instance,  an  attack  of  mildew 
would  cause  the  skin  to  go  in  this  way.  Have 
you  any  mildew  on  the  trees?  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  you  have  had  a  few  weeks  ago — not 
now  ;  the  mischief  is  not  during  the  last  month. 
Another  evil  is  that  of  allowing  a  lot  of  rank 
growth  to  cover  the  fruits,  then  to  remove  all  at 
once  and  expose  the  tender  fruits  to  the  fierce 
sun.  Are  your  trees  on  a  very  hot  wall  ?  Cement 
plaster  often  causes  the  fruit  to  blister.  The 
punctures  are  caused  by  woodlice.  Snails  also 
do  much  mischief,  then  the  flies  and  wasps  com- 
plete the  work.  We  would  advise  syringing  the 
walls  with  a  weak  insecticide.  Fill  the  crevices 
at  the  base  on  the  ground  with  fresh  soot  and 
lime,  and  round  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Repeat 
this  as  the  lime  or  soot  weakens.  This  done, 
woodlice  and  slugs  will  soon  retreat.] 

Raspberries  (M.  A.  V.). — In  your  question 
about  Raspberries  you  give  no  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  soil.  So  much  depends  upon  this 
in  the  way  of  a  full  crop  and  healthy  plants.  On 
a  thin  sandy  soil  resting  on  gravel  Raspberries 
would  soon  wear  out  in  spite  of  the  best  atten- 
tion in  the  shape  of  manure.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  loamy  soil  the  plants  should  last  much 
longer  than  in  a  poor  soil.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  you  would  do  well  to 
make  a  new  bed  and  select  an  open  position  with 
a  good  holding  soil  if  possible.  Double  dig, 
manure  heavily,  and  get  new  and  strong  stock 
from  a  good  source.  It  is  useless  planting  the 
weak  canes,  as  it  would  court  failure.  Plant  as 
early  in  November  as  possible,  and  in  the  early 
spring  cut  the  newly-planted  canes  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  soil.  Then  allow  two  or  three 
strong  growths  from  the  base.  These  will  be  your 
fruiting  canes  for  the  following  year.  You  should 
well  thin  the  old  canes  now,  only  retaining  the 
best  of  the  young  growths — you  may  have  left 
too  many  previously — and  place  a  good  mulch, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  of  decayed  manure  over  the 
roots.  We  do  not  advise  artificial  manure  for 
these  plants  now,  but  a  dressing  in  May  or  .June, 
and  this  well  watered  in  freely  several  times 
after  the  dressing  would  be  beneficial. 

Palm  Leaves  (Constant  Reader). — When  onoe 
the  fronds  of  Palms  have  turned  brown  nothing 
can  restore  them  to  their  original  colour  ;  in  fact, 
the  only  remedy  when  this  is  restricted  to  the 
tips  is  to  trim  off  the  dead  portion  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  If  this  is  done  in  as  natural  a  manner 
as  possible,  it  will  not  be  much  noticed,  but 
should  the  damage  extend  too  far  a  cropped-up 
appearance  will  be  the  result.  The  mature  fronds 
that  have  turned  yellow  can  rarely  be  restored  to 
their  original  tint ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  depend  upon  the  new  ones, 
which    in    your    case    seem    to  be    in   a    very 


satisfactory  state.  As  the  young  fronds  of  yours 
produced  this  summer  have  done  so  well,  it  seems 
somewhat  out  of  place  to  suggest  any  alteration 
in  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  but  less  guano,  we 
think,  would  be  beneficial,  though  after  all  it 
depends  upon  the  strength  used.  Even  if  weak 
a  dose  once  a  week  would,  we  consider,  be 
sufficient,  but  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  pot,  condition  of  the  roots,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn.  At 
all  events,  far  less  stimulants  are  required 
during  the  winter  than  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
syringing.  If  any  of  the  forms  of  Phcenix  are 
attacked  by  scale  they  quickly  develop  yellow 
spots,  which  remain  after  the  cause  has  been 
removed,  and  which  are  impossible  to  eradicate. 
When  Palms  have  once  fallen  into  a  sickly  state 
they  respond  so  slowly  to  improved  treatment 
that,  judging  by  your  letter,  we  think  you  ought 
to^be  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Hardy  Flowers  (Jessie  Kennedy). — We  fear 
you  will  hardly  obtain  what  you  desire,  by  reason 
of  the  limitations  of  the  border,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, you  say  nothing  about  the  soil  or  the 
aspect  of  the  border.  But,  as  you  desire  the 
most  possible,  you  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  a 
dual  system  of  planting  bulbous  things  in  con- 
junction with  hardy  border  flowers.  Here  are 
some  plants  likely  to  be  of  service :  Christmas 
Roses,  double  white  Arabis,  Campanula  glomerata 
speciosa.  Aster  sub-casruleus,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora.  Campanula  Moerheimi, 
Trollius  in  variety,  Helenium  pumilum  magnifi- 
cum,  white  and  red  perennial  Pea  (to  be  trained 
fan  shape  at  the  back,  one  plant  near  each  end  of 
border).  Aster  Amellus,  A.  acris,  A.  Isevigatus, 
Pyrethrum  Hamlet  and  P.  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown 
(singles),  P.  Carl  Vogt  and  P.  Captain  Nares 
(double-flowered),  Hemerocallis  flava,  H.  Thun- 
bergi,  Geum  coccineum  plenum,  G.  Heldreichi 
superbum,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Polemonium 
Richardsoni,  and  Primula  cashmiriana.  In  addi- 
tion you  could  plant  Carnations  such  as  the  Old 
Clove,  hybrid  Pentstemons,  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  to  afford  a  good  late  display. 
By  grouping  the  following  bulbous  plants  near  or 
between  the  other  plants  you  would  get  spring 
and  late  summer  flowers  in  the  same  position : 
Muscari  conicum,  Fritillaria  imperialis,  and  F. 
Meleagris  in  variety.  Narcissus  Emperor,  Sir 
Watkin,  Empress,  ornatus,  Barri  conspicuus,  and 
Golden  Spur  are  excellent,  and  a  dozen  bulbs  of 
each  would  make  two  good  clumps.  Then  by 
planting  Alstroemerias  in  any  dry  position, 
Spanish  Irises  in  variety  in  tufts  of  a  dozen  bulbs 
each  (these  are  very  cheap),  a  similar  lot  of  Mont- 
bretias,  together  with  Gladiolus  and  Galtonia 
candicans,  you  would  have  many  good  things  in 
a  small  space.  You  could  also  plant  such  Lilies 
as  tigrinum,  croceum,  umbellatum,  speciosum, 
and  album,  and  by  planting  three  bulbs  of  each 
quite  near  to  such  things  as  Rudbeckia,  Trollius, 
Helenium,  and  the  like  you  would  have  good 
flowers  for  quite  a  long  period.  You  will  of 
necessity  have  to  dig  and  manure  the  ground 
thoroughly.  Plant  the  border  in  autumn  or  in 
spring,  the  former  preferred. 

Exhibiting  Cactus  Dahlias  (Country  Mouse). 
Commonly  in  England  at  large  shows  Cactus 
Dahlias  are  shown  in  clusters  of  six  or  three 
blooms  of  one  variety,  fixed  firmly  in  wire  frames, 
so  as  to  face  the  flowers  all  one  way.  They  are 
also  shown  singly  in  boxes  as  Roses  are,  and  also 
in  sixes  or  threes  in  vases.  When  shown  in 
frames  or  vases  the  stems  should  be  of  fairly 
good  length,  and  with  the  vase  flowers  it  is  usual 
to  run  some  soft  wire  round  them,  to  stiffen  them 
and  cause  the  flowers  to  stand  up  boldly.  If  you 
have  to  show  six,  nine,  or  twelve  blooms  of  diverse 
varieties,  get  a  box  just  large  enough  for  the 
number  of  flowers  stated  and  4  inches  deep  inside, 
painted  green.  Place  in  it  one  tiny  bottle,  vase, 
or  tube  for  each  flower,  fill  in  with  nice  green 
moss,  covering  the  bottles,  then  insert  the  stem 
(cut  short)  of  each  flower  into  the  bottles. 
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Pillar  Roses  fob  Late  Flowering  [M.  S.).— 
Una  blooms  in  summer  only.  Dawn  and  Tea 
Rambler  flower  rather  later  than  most  of  the 
summer  Rosea,  but  they  are  not  perpetual 
flowering.  For  yellows,  bronze  and  yellowish 
shades  you  will  find  the  following  good : 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Billiard  et  Barre,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Souvenir  de 
Prince  Charles  d'Arenberg,  Gustavo  Regis,  and 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot.  Good  pinks  for  late 
flowering  are  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  climb- 
ing Captain  Christy,  Lady  Waterlow,  Pink 
Rover,  England's  Glory,  and  Dorothy  Perkins. 

Edelweiss  {R.  W.  A.). — We  presume  you 
have  not  treated  the  plants  aright,  or  the  seed- 
lings should  now  be  of  good  size.  The  Edelweiss 
is  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  succeeds  quite  well 
in  sandy  loam  to  which  old  mortar  rubbish  finely 
broken  up  has  been  freely  added.  A  liberal 
drainage  is  essential.  If  the  plants  are  not  in 
some  such  mixture  as  this  you  had  better  repot 
them  at  once,  using  quite  a  third  part  of  the  old 
mortar,  but  no  manure  of  any  kind.  Employ 
pots  of  5-inch  diameter,  with  a  fourth  part  drain- 
age, and  pot  quite  firmly.  Much  of  the  present 
soil  should  be  removed.  When  repotted  refrain 
from  watering  for  some  hours.  Take  care  not  to 
bury  the  heart  of  the  plant,  but  make  the  soil 
firm  about  the  plant.  ^ 

Palms,  &c.  {R.  W.  A.). — We  cannot  say 
definitely  what  the  Palms  are  from  the  sketches 
you  submit.  No.  1  may  be  Seaforthia  elegans 
No.  2  is  probably  Encephalartos  species.  No.  3 
is  not  a  Palm,  and  may  be  a  Dracaena.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the  least  degree  hardy, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  killed  outright  if  left  in 
the  open  air  during  the  winter.  If  you  desire  to 
retain  the  plants,  and  have  no  room  for  them 
under  glass,  some  neighbouring  nurseryman  would 
probably  give  them  shelter  for  a  fee,  or  you 
might  attempt  to  keep  them  by  placing  them  in 
the  corners  of  your  sitting-room,  entrance-hall, 
or  the  like.  In  such  case  very  little  water  will 
be  required  for  at  least  three  months  ;  a  good 
watering  every  fourteen  days  will  suffice.  The 
plants  would  be  best  where  there  is  no  gas. 

Gkatting  Mistletoe  {E.  W.  A.). — Mistletoe 
is  not  grafted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term,  and  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  its 
berries  or  fruits  to  such  trees  as  the  Apple, 
Thorn,  Poplar,  Lime,  Maple,  Oak,  among  others. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  birds  are  the 
chief  operators,  carrying  the  berries  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  by  reason  of  the  viscid  nature  of 
the  flesh  of  the  berries  adhering  to  the  bird's 
beak  a  course  of  cleaning  the  latter  on  the  twigs 
of  the  trees  is  responsible  for  the  seed  adhering 
to  the  branch.  In  the  course  of  time,  usually  a 
few  months,  or  it  may  be  a  year,  growth  is 
apparent,  very  small  at  first,  and  if  left  alone  a 
bunch  may  be  formed  in  time.  If  you  desire 
to  grow  Mistletoe  you  must  do  much  the 
same  thing,  i.e.,  rub  the  berries  on  the  under 
side  of  a  branch  or  twig,  preferably  where  a 
forked  branch  exists  to  retain  it  in  position. 
Tebruary  and  March  are  both  good  for  the  work, 
and  no  cutting  of  the  bark  must  be  indulged  in 
whatever.  You  had  better  protect  the  berries 
■from  the  birds  by  covering  with  a  bit  of  wire 
gauze,  and  you  must  not  expect  any  leaf  growth 
much  under  two  years. 

Climbing  Rose  (H.  M.  P.). — Fortune's  Yellow 
would  not  be  a  suitable  Rose  for  such  an  aspect 
■or  soil.  It  is  so  addicted  to  shedding  its  foliage, 
and  the  wet  soil  would  only  aggravate  this  fault. 
As  you  possibly  would  prefer  a  yellow  Rose,  we 
should  recommend  Reved'Or  or  Celine  Forestier, 
and  a  good  blush  white  would  be  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri&re.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  you 
could  remedy  the  wet  condition  by  artificial 
•drainage,  either  by  pipes  or  about  a  foot  in  depth 
of  broken  bricks.  In  preparing  for  the  Rose 
take  out  the  existing  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  feet 
and  a  similar  width.  Fork  up  the  subsoil,  then  put 
in  the  bricks  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  some  good 


soil,  consisting  of  the  top  spit  from  a  meadow  if 
procurable.  Skim  oflf  the  grass  and  put  this  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  then  add  other  soil,  mixing  with 
it  one  part  out  of  three  of  good  decayed  manure, 
and  add  about  half  a  peck  of  bone-meal.  Suppos- 
ing it  is  not  convenient  to  procure  such  soil,  then 
return  the  soil  removed,  mixing  with  it  some 
gritty  material,  such  as  road  scrapings  from 
gravel,  not  granite,  roads,  and  any  burnt  earth 
that  may  be  available.  The  manure  and  bone- 
meal  would  be  mixed  with  the  clay  soil  also, 
or  you  could  add  part  clay  and  part  new  soil,  as 
if  the  new  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  it  would  not  be 
quite  heavy  enough  for  Rose  growing.  The  hole 
should  be  filled  about  8  inches  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground,  then  in  November,  when  the 
soil  has  settled  down,  you  could  plant  the  Rose. 

Lawn  in  Bad  Condition  (C.  E.  B.). — The 
most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  lift  the  turf 
and  level  the  ground  carefully,  afterwards  re- 
laying the  best  of  the  turf  and  procuring  some 
fresh  material  to  make  up  for  the  bad  places.  If, 
however,  this  is  impracticable,  the  bumpy  places 
may  be  levelled  by  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
turf  and  removing  a  little  of  the  soil  underneath, 
then  relay  the  turf,  and  beat  it  down  firmly.  The 
holes  might  be  filled  up  in  the  same  manner. 
For  the  bare  places  the  ground  should  be  stirred 
up  slightly  before  sowing  the  seeds,  which  should 
be  well  raked  in  after  spreading  them  evenly 
over  the  surface.  The  ground  should  be  well 
rolled,  and  for  a  dressing  one  of  the  best  things 
is  well-rotted  stable  manure  spread  over  the  turf 
during  the  winter  months.  The  majority  of  this 
manure,  if  well  broken  up,  is  soon  washed  into 
the  ground,  while  the  rougher  remains  may  be 
readily  raked  up  in  the  spring  before  the  lawn  is 
wanted  for  use.  There  are  also  many  chemical 
manures  sold  for  this  purpose  which  are  cleaner 
for  use  than  stable  manure,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  leading  nurseryman.  Coarse 
weeds  like  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and  Daisies 
require  to  be  dug  out  to  make  a  perfect  lawn. 

Rose  Gloirb  db  Dijon  (F.  W.  5.).— The  long 
growth  that  appears  so  unsightly  may  be  bent 
round  or  turned  over  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of 
green  string  or  tarred  twine.  Do  not  cut  back 
the  shoot,  but  if  you  tie  as  recommended  next 
season  there  should  be  some  nice  blossoms  from 
the  dormant  eyes.  Many  a  large-headed  standard 
Rose  which  makes  a  lot  of  growth,  but  flowers 
sparsely,  should,  instead  of  being  pruned,  have 
the  shoots  bent  down  umbrella  fashion,  then  in 
time  blooms  would  appear  from  most  of  the  eyes 
that  are  upon  the  shoot.  If  these  shoots  are  too 
numerous,  reduce  them  in  number,  but  do  not 
curtail  their  length  very  much.  As  you  cannot 
procure  clay,  we  should  advise  you  to  obtain 
some  of  the  most  clayey  soil  procurable  in  your 
neighbourhood  for  the  small  pond,  and  line  the 
vessel  with  it,  keeping  it  in  position  by  the  aid  of 
some  galvanised  wire  netting.  Many  individuals 
grow  Water  Lilies  simply  in  large  pans  of  water, 
and  beautiful  objects  they  are.  An  edging  of 
rough  bricks  (called  burrs)  from  a  brickyard 
would  add  a  rustic  appearance  to  the  pond. 

Nepenthes  (Awbrooh). — (1)  The  operation  of 
rebasketing  is  carried  out  exactly  as  repotting, 
that  is  to  say,  the  plant  is  turned  out  of  its 
basket  and  put  into  a  larger  one.  There  is  rarely 
any  great  difficulty  in  turning  a  Nepenthes  out 
of  its  basket  if  a  little  of  the  rougher  soil  is  taken 
away  with  a  pointed  stick.  Should  any  roots  be 
attached  to  the  basket  a  slice  of  wood  may  be 
cut  off  and  thus  free  the  roots.  In  rebasketing 
two  or  three  large  crocks  should  he  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  new  basket,  and  the  space  filled  up 
with  rough  peat,  sphagnum,  and  sand.  (2)  If 
well  established  in  a  5-inch  basket  one' 2  inches 
wider  and  1  inch  deeper  would  be  suitable.  (3) 
One  reason  why  baskets  are  usually  preferred  to 
pots  is  that  the  pitchers  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  the  plants  are  hanging  up,  for 
which  purpose  baskets  are  well  suited.  Still, 
the  plants  may  be  well  grown  in  pots,  provided 
ample  drainage  is  ensured.     (4)  If  the  plants  get  I 


too  tall  they  may  be  cut  down  and  the  tops  put 
in  as  cuttings.  (5)  Nepenthes  need  a  stove 
temperature,  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  water  at  all  seasons,  but,  of  course, 
more  is  required  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer.  If  you  think  of  rebasketing  or  potting 
your  plants  we  should  not  advise  you  to  do  so 
before  the  middle  of  February. 

Yellow  Rose  fok  Poech  {H.  E.  O.). — In 
your  beautiful  county  a  variety  from  the  dwarf 
section  of  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Marie  van  Houtte 
or  Mme.  Charles,  should  soon  cover  the  one  side 
of  your  porch.  There  is  a  variety  that  is  looked 
upon  as  a  semi-climber,  Mme.  Charles  Monnier, 
that  would  be  a  rather  stronger  grower.  It  is  a 
lovely  orange  shade,  especially  towards  autumn, 
and  has  large  flowers.  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  or 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  would  also  be  suitable,  but 
if  the  colour  is  deep  enough  we  should  select 
Marie  van  Houtte.  A  very  beautiful  buff- 
coloured  Rose,  bearing  large  exhibition-sized 
blooms,  is  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux.  Although 
this  is  a  strong  grower,  it  flowers  so  freely  right 
down  to  the  ground  that  one  need  not  hesitate 
to  plant  it  in  such  a  position  as  you  propose. 
Dorothy  Perkins  would  give  a  refreshing 
effect  from  its  foliage,  but  would  be  much  too 
vigorous  for  the  space  available,  unless  you 
would  care  for  it  to  trail  over  the  roof  of  the 
porch. 

CsEErBRS  FOR  Fbnce  (R.  D.  Watson). — The 
following  are  all  good  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
unsightly  objects  quickly,  and  in  the  main 
require  but  little  attention  :  Escallonia  macran- 
tha,  flowers  pink  ;  Ceanothuses,  especially 
azureus,  deutatus,  or  rigidus  ;  Vitis  heterophylla, 
*Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
A.  muralie,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata, 
*Garrya  elliptica,  Hedera  (Ivy)  helix  palmata, 
H.  h.  dentata,  Smilax  aspera  variegata,  S.  sagit- 
taefolia  variegata,  *Passiflora  oserulea,  and  its 
white  variety  *Constance  Elliott.  You  may 
plant  any  of  the  above-mentioned  at  once  or  in 
the  early  spring,  obtaining  strong-established 
examples,  established  in  pots  for  the  purpose, 
from  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
climbing  plants  and  shrubs.  If  desired,  strong 
climbing  Roses  and  Clematises  could  also  be 
planted,  the  latter,  like  those  marked  by  an 
asterisk,  would  require  attention  in  the  matter  of 
training.  If  you  have  no  desire  for  much  variety 
the  two  first-named  groups  are  both  quick  and 
dense  growing. 

Leaves  Damaoed  (^ei(^. — The  leaves  sent  are 
very  badly  attacked  by  yellow  thrips,  which  are  so 
small  and  do  so  much  damage  before  the  leaves 
are  developed  that  their  presence  is  very  fre- 
quently not  suspected.  While  the  leaves  are 
enfolded  together  in  the  bud  state  they  make 
innumerable  punctures  in  the  outer  skin,  from 
which  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  abstracted,  and 
as  the  leaves  grow  the  punctures  enlarge  and 
present  the  appearance  that  yours  do.  A  hot, 
dry  summer  is  far  more  favourable  to  their 
development  than  a  wet  one ;  indeed,  a  dry 
atmosphere,  combined  with  a  starved  condition 
at  the  roots,  may  be  relied  upon  to  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  these  pests.  Under  glass  the 
XL  All  Vaporiser  is  successful  if  two  or  three 
operations  are  carried  out,  but  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  in  either  case  for  much  to  be  done 
now.  The  Dahlia  in  particular  is  a  liberal  feeder, 
and  if  it  be  planted  in  good  soil,  freely  watered 
when  necessary,  and  after  a  hot  day  syringed 
overhead,  the  thrips  will  not  trouble  you,  but 
when  starved  they  soon  make  their  appearance. 
Besides  thrips  there  are  evident  signs  of  injury 
by  earwigs,  which  are  readily  trapped  by  placing 
suitable  harbour  for  them  among  the  Dahlias. 
Small  flower-pots  with  a  little  dry  moss  or  hay 
in  them,  to  be  gone  over  every  morning,  and  the 
insects  that  have  congregated  therein  during  the 
night  killed,  are  very  effectual,  and  Broad  Bean 
stems  cut  up  into  short  lengths  are  equally  good. 
Though  you  will  not  save  your  Dahlias  this 
season  by  trapping   the  earwigs    now,  yet  by 
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destroying  them  in  the  autumn  they  are  prevented 
from  increasing  another  year. 

Growing  Cabbages  for  Winter  {M.  A.  B.). 
Cabbage  is  so  easily  grown  that  you  should  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  as  good  a  supply 
as  required  ;  indeed,  with  a  little  kimely  atten- 
tion to  cultural  details,  good  Cabbage  may  be  had 
all  the  year  round.  Even  now  you  could  get 
good  small-hearted  winter  and  spring  Cabbage  if 
you  obtained  strong  plants  of  the  Rosette  Cole- 
wort  and  planted  these  on  an  open  quarter  in 
well-manured  land.  Give  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  start.  Many  growers  fail  simply  because 
they  plant  and  then  give  no  water  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  this  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
There  are  distinct  winter  Cabbages — large  sorts 
mostly  of  the  Drumhead  type — that  will  stand 
any  amount  of  severe  weather.  These  are  the 
St.  John's  Day,  St.  Martin,  and  Christmas  Drum- 
head, but,  to  get  these  as  good  as  possible,  they 
should  be  sown  in  May  or  June  and  planted  out 
six  weeks  later.  Grown  thus  you  would  have 
splendid  heads  from  November  to  March.  There 
is  yet  another  way — less  reliable,  certainly — but 
that  is  to  plant  now  Cabbage  sown  early  in  July. 
Choose  such  varieties  as  Early  April  and  EUam's 
Early  Dwarf.  Given  ample  attention  they  turn 
in  very  early,  but  this  is  a  spring  supply.  Now 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  rely  upon  the  quicker- 
growing  Rosette  Colewort,  and  to  sow  next  year 
the  winter  sorts  at  the  time  named. 

About  Roses  (Bev.  W.  J.  Chapman). — You 
ask  for  names  of  a  few  Roses  that  would  be  as 
much  admired  by  your  friends  as  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  and  G.  Nabonnand,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  naming  the  following ;  Peace,  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari,  Paul  Lede,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  Sulphurea,  Phari- 
saer,  Konigin  Carola,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Joseph 
Hill,  Le  Progrds,  Meta,  Mme.  Berkeley,  Prefet 
Monteuil, Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  Comtesse 
Cayla,  Mme.  C.  P.  Strassheim.  We  should  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  William  Notting,  as  at  present 
with  us  it  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
You  will  find  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time  a 
perfectly  uncoloured  review  of  the  best  novelties 
as  they  appear.  We  were  the  first  to  praise 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  as  you  may  see  by  referring 
to  The  Gardbn  for  June  6, 1896.  We  agree  that 
information  is  wanted  as  to  influence  of  soil  and 
climate  upon  various  classes  of  the  Rose,  but  in 
the  report  of  Dr,  Dyer  upon  samples  of  Rose  soil, 
taken  from  widely  different  districts,  he  said  that 
he  "was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  common  bond  that  may  exist  between  the 
soils  must  be  sought  less  in  chemical  resemblance, 
or  in  abundance  in  any  particular  chemical 
ingredient,  than  in  good  mechanical  and  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  good  drainage,"  We 
think  you  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  adhere  to 
the  popular  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuala 
with  some  of  the  true  Teas  that  are  of  good 
constitution,  such  as  Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna 
Olivier,  Lady  Roberts,  &c.  Try  and  visit  the 
best  Rose  garden  in  your  locality  and  see  which 
are  doing  best. 

Names  of  Fruit.— G.  H.  Branksome.—l,  Golden  Noble  ; 
2,  Bess  Pool ;  3,  Lord  Suffield. A.  B.—l,  Striped  Beau- 
fin  ;  2,  Lord  Raglan. S.  P.,  Kingston.~The  roots  of 

the  Fear  tree  have  got  into  unsuitable  soil,  and,  if  the  tree 
is  not  too  old,  we  should  advise  lifting  the  roots  this 
autumn  and  placing  them  in  better  soil  nearer  the  surface. 

Names  of  Plants.— ,i4.—l,  Delphinium  brunonianum  ; 
2,  Aconitum  rostratum  ;  3,  Aconitum  rostratum  album  ; 

4,  Coronilla  varia. W.    Wooderson.—l,  Sedum  specta- 

bile  ;    2,    Sedum    Telephium. A.    Jajnes.— Ceanothus 

azureus. J.   P.— Many  of  the    Ferns    sent  are   alight 

variations  of  one  species,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name.  1,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  ;  2,  Nephrodium  Filix- 
mas  ;  3,  Asptdium  angulare  ;  4,  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  ; 

5,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  6,  Asplenium  Filix-foemina  var. 
rhceticum  ;  7,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  ;  8,  Aspidiura  angu- 
lare var.  proliferum  ;  9,  Polypodium  vulgare  var.  cam- 
bricum  ;  10  and  11,  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  ;  12,  Aspidium 
angulare  ;  13,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  var.  ;  14,  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas ;  15.  Nephrodium  spinulosum ;  16,  Asplenium 
Filix-fcemina  ;  17,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  ;  18,  Nephro- 
dium Filix-mas  ;  19,  Aspidium  aculeatum  ;  20,  Aspidium 
angulare  var.  proliferum ;  21  and  22,  Nephrodium  Filix- 
mas  ;   23,  Aspidium  aculeatum  ;    24,  26,  26,  27,  and  28, 


Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  ;  29,  Aspidium  angulare  ;  30, 
Asplenium  viride  ;  31,  Aspidium  angulare ;  32,  Aspidium 
aculeatum;  33,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  ;  34,  Lomaria 

spicant ;  35,  Lomaria  spicant  var. C.  Mackenzie. — The 

Kose  is  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet. 

Short  Replies.— .F.  B.,  lljord.— Yon  cannot  possibly 
plant  a  better  climbing  Rose  than  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(cream),  but  if  a  red  is  preferred  we  should  recom- 
mend Griiss  an  Teplitz,  or  if  a  white  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 
Four  good  dwarf  Rosea  are  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  or  if 
a  cream-coloured  one  is  desired  plant  Marie  van  Houtte 
instead  of  the  first  named.  Four  good  Cactus  Dahlias  are 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  C.  H  Jones,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
and  J.  H.  Jacksou.  The  Yucca  filamentosa  are  quite 
hardy,  but  being  so  small  we  should  advise  you  to  keep 
them  in  a  cold  pit,  or  anywhere  in  the  light  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them,  then  prick  out  into  the  garden  next 

April. H.  G^eorf^e.- Fuchsias  were  grown  in  this  country 

some  time  previous  to  1S34,  as  F.  globosa,  F.  gracilis,  and 
F.  macrostemma  were  introduced  In  1S23,  the  tiny-flowered 
F.  microphylla  three  or  four  years  later,  and  the  distinct 
F.  fulgens  in  1830.  As  with  maay  other  florists'  flowers, 
the  varieties  of  Fuchsia  gradually  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  names  well  known  at  one  time  are  difficult  to 
trace  a  decade  later.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  refer 
to  a  volume  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1839,  in  which 
the  following  Fuchsias  were  spoken  of  as  having  been 
frequently  shown,  and  consequently  popular  :  F.  fulgens, 
F.  globosa,  and  F.  gracilis,  all  of  which  could  be  easily 
obtained  at  the  present  day.  In  addition  were  mentioned 
the  names  of  F.  fulgida  superba,  F.  grandiflora.  F. 
majeatica,  F.  multiflora  erecta,  and  F.  stylosa  conspicua, 
none  of  which  can  we  now  trace.  Though  not  mentioned 
in  the  publication  we  have  just  named,  the  hardy  F. 
Riccartoni  was  a  popular  plant  in  the  thirties,  and  would 
very  probably  be  in  the  greenhouse  at  that  time.    This  can 

be  readily  obtained  from  nurseries  now. W.  Fraser. — 

Rubus  fruticosus  will  succeed  well  under  cultivation  in 
the  north-west  of  Scotland.  Rubus  cpesius  (Dewberry)  is 
equally  hardy  and  would  do  well,  but  the  first-named 
sort  is  to  be  preferred  because  of  its  more  handsome  and 
juicy  fruits.  These  are  now  ripe,  and  make  a  very  delicious 
jelly.  Seedlings  give  quick  returns,  but  they  can  also 
easily  be  raised  from  seed  by  simply  sowing  the  seeds  where 
they  will  not  be  choked  by  weeds,  and  can  be  protected 

from  birds. J.  S.— Of  the  plants  concerning  which  you 

enquire  Crassula  imbricata,  also  known  as  Crassula 
lycopodioides,  is  a  low-growing,  branching  plant  whose 
small  leaves  are  arranged  in  four  rows.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish.  Mesembryanthemum  Cooperi  forms 
a  much-branched  decumbent  plant,  with  solitary  flowers, 
bright  purple  in  colour,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Subscriber. — Everyone  familiar  with    Potato   flowers 

knows  that  so  far  the  colours  have  always  been  limited  to 
white,  mauve,  and  shades  of  deeper  hue.  The  discovery 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  in  a  big  block  of  Up-to-Date 
of  a  plant  carrying  orange-coloured  flowers  last  year  was 
such  a  surprise  that  the  plant  was  carefully  marked,  the 
tubers  secured  and  planted  this  year.  The  result  has 
justified  the  care  taken,  as  every  plant  has  produced 
yellow  flowers  again.  To  what  circumstance  is  to  be 
ascribed  this  remarkable  sport  no  one  can  say,  but  it  is  a 
most  singular  one  without  a  doubt,  and,  it  may  be,  have 
important  effects  on  the  Potato  of  the  future.  The  tubers 
of  the  variety  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
Up-to-Date.  To  be  consistent  with  the  flowers  they  should 
have  yellow  flesh.  Whether  that  is  so  we  have  not 
learned.  It  might  be  imagined  that  some  new  species 
had  been  introduced  into  our  Potato  stocks,  but  efforts 
to  obtain  crosses  with  other  species  seem  so  far  to  have 

been  an  undoubted  failure. Joseph  Meade. — Helianthus 

multiflorus  in  its  various  forms  includes  many  fine  varieties 
of  great  garden  value.  The  best-known  forms  are  the 
single,  both  dwarf  and  tall  forms  (maximus),  and  the 
double  varieties.  Of  these  there  are  two  distinct  forms, 
the  one  with  all  ligulate  florets  constituting  the  flower, 
while  the  other  is  composed  partly  of  disc  and  partly  of 
ligulate  florets.  The  double  Sunflower  sent  is  interesting, 
but  does  not  appear  to  possess  sufQcient  merit  to  warrant 
a  place  in  the  garden  instead  of  any  of  the  others.  The 
single  one  sent  seems  to  be  but  a  poor  form  of  H.  multi- 
florus. With  such  a  variable  plant  as  this  it  is  possible  to 
select  a  great  number  of  varieties,  many  of  which  should 

be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  saving  only  the  best. 

D.  Hamilton.— The  red  flower  is  apparently  an  Alonsoa, 
and  the  white  one  a  Spirsea,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
name  with  confidence  such  scraps  as  those  sent.  Shall  be 
pleased  to  name  characteristic  specimens  with  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  in  which  case  please  number  the  specimens 
sent. 


SOCIETIES. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLLTB. 
This  flourishing  club  had  a  large  gathering  of  members  at 
its  September  meeting,  held  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel, 
Norwich.  Mr.  W.  J.  Jarman,  from  Hobbies,  Limited, 
Dereham,  gave  a  most  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  In  a 
Rose  Garden."  As  a  concluding  item  he  said  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  formality  of  the 
old-timed  system  of  staging  single  blooms  in  formal 
stands  and  rows  would  soon  give  way  to  the  broader  lines 
adopted  in  America  of  showing  Roses  in  vases  with  their 
foliage.  Mr.T.  B.  Field  (AshwelUhorpe  Hall  Gardens),  an 
enthusiastic  rosarinn  and  a  lover  of  old-fashioned  garden 
Rosea,  opened  the  discussion,  which  was  taken  up  with 
much  animation  by  Messrs.  E.  Peake,  J.  C.    Abel,   G. 


Thacker,  C.  Matthews,  C.  Bines,  and  others.  Norwich 
does  not  boast  of  a  large  competitive  show  for  Dahlias, 
but  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  with  their  reputation  for 
this  flower,  endeavoured  to  infuse  much  interest  in  the 
Cactus  section  at  this  meeting  by  charming  collections  of 
the  newest  of  the  certificated  varieties  staged  in  fine  style. 
Mr.  George  Davison,  whom  we  may  now  term  of  Montbretia 
fame,  brought  some  of  these  flowers,  and  in  addtion  to  the 
list  on  the  first  page  of  The  Garden  for  September  16,  had 
one  good  thing  as  yet  unnamed.  He  showed  Trop^olum 
speciosum  finely  also.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Louis 
Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Old  Catton,  brought  up  blooms  of  the 
curious  Hremanthua  coccinea.  Another  interesting  exhibit 
was  the  bloom  of  Eucomis  or  Pine  Apple  flower  brought 
up  by  Mr.  W.  Shoesraith,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq., 
Cringleford.  Besides  these  there  were  the  usual  large 
competitive  classes  for  fiowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,. 
which  were  well  contested  with  meritorious  productions.} . 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  the  executive  committee  of 
this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Gerald 
Dean,  the  secretary  pro  tern,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  and  the  chairman  then  read  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Dean  expressing  the  thanks  of  herself  and 
family  for  the  vote  of  condolence  passed  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  committee.  A  letter  was  also  read  from 
the  Evening  News  in  relation  to  the  Children's  "Mum" 
League  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  month.  It  appears 
that  this  journal  early  in  the  year  organised  a  children's 
Chrysanthemum  show  and  distributed  gratis  about  7,000 
plants  in  6-inch  pots.  The  show  is  to  be  held  in  ttie 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
exhibitors,  who  will  be  grouped  into  two  sections— those 
residing  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  Charing  Cross, 
and  those  who  live  beyond  that  distance.  By  way  of 
encouragement  it  was  resolved  that  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  should  offer  two  small  silver  and  two 
bronze  medals  for  competition.  Vacancies  on  the  floral 
and  executive  committees  were  filled,  and  a  rough 
financial  statement  was  submitted,  which  was  considered 
satisfactory  in  its  details.  Several  suggestions  were  made- 
as  to  the  conference  on  early  flowering  varieties  to  be  held 
on  the  4th  prox.  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  resolved 
that  certain  growers  should  be  invited  to  send  plants 
illustrative  of  the  decorative  value  of  early  varieties.  Mr. 
Harrison  warmly  approved  of  the  resolution.  As  a  large 
grower  of  this  section  he  considered  that  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  earlies,  but  that  there  was  still  room 
for  further  improvement.  Mr.  Shawyer  in  this  country 
and  Mr.  Aug.  Nonin  in  France  were  specially  mentioned 
as  having  done  good  work  in  raising  new  seedlings.  The 
Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  admitted  in 
affiliation,  and  several  new  members  and  Fellows  were 
elected. 


BATH    GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  crowded  attendance  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  was  held  at  the  Foresters 
Hall  on  Monday,  the  llth  inst.  Mr.  T.  Parrott,  chairman 
of  the  society,  presided.  The  chairman  said  when  the 
society  was  formed  eleven  months  ago  they  little  thought 
it  would  have  made  such  progress — they  were  now  220 
strong.  Mr.  W.  Butt  (secretary)  read  the  annual  report, 
which  reviewed  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and  a  great 
many  pleasant  meetings,  some  most  practical  and 
instructive  papers  had  been  read,  whilst  two  very 
successful  outings  were  held.  The  balance-sheet  was 
presented  by  Mr.  0.  G.  McLaren,  the  honorary  treasurer. 
The  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  bank  amounts  to  £12  69.  lOd., 
besides  some  outstanding  subscriptions.  The  adoption  of 
the  balaace-sheet  was  agreed  to,  and  the  auditors,  Mr.  W. 
Veal  and  Mr.  T.  Allen,  were  heartily  thanked  for  their 
services.  The  honorary  officers  (including  the  president, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Foxcroft)  were  reappointed,  Mr.  T.  Parrott  was 
re-elected  with  acclamation,  and  the  vice-chairman  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Freeman),  treasurer  (Mr.  O.  G.  McLaren),  and  secre- 
tary (Mr.  W.  Butt)  were  again  chosen,  and  the  whole  list 
of  vice-presidents  and  fifteen  honorary  and  ordinary 
members  of  the  society  were  elected,  and  three  names 
added.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed. 
This  society  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Bowood,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Mr.  Brown,  the  head 
gardener,  conducted  the  visitors  over  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens.  The  Italian  gardens  in  front 
of  the  house  were  visited.  Mr.  Brown  was  heartily 
thanked. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

MARKiNCH  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  annua 
meeting  of  the  Markinch  Cottage  Gardening  Society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Markinch,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  inst.  The  annual  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
society  was  submitted  by  the  treasurer,  showing  an 
income  of  £175  133.  lA^d.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£193  83.  4^d.,  thus  making  a  loss  of  £17  ISs.  3d.  on  the 
transactions  of  the  year.  This  rather  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition was  caused  by  the  stormy  weather  on  the  day  of  the 
show,  which  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  takings 
at  the  gate. 

Drumlithih  Hortus  Club.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Drumlithie  Hortus  Club  was  held  in 
the  Public  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.,  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Boyd,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  financial  state- 
ment submitted  was  of  a  satisfactory  character,  there 
being  a  balance  of  about  £12  in  favour  of  the  club  after 
payment  of  the  usual  prize  money  and  other  outlays. 


September  30,  1905.] 
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ROYAL  HOK.TICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
•On  Tuesday  last,  the  26Lh  inat.,  the  Horticultural  Hall 
was  filled  with  groups  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  Iruit. 
The  occasion  was  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Jloyal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  autumn  show  of  the 
JJational  Rose  Society.  Orchids,  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
plants,  and  fruit  were  all  well  shown.  A  full  report  of 
the  Rose  show  appears  below. 

Fkuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
■Cheal,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  E.  Beckett,  Q.  Keif,  H.  Markham, 
-J.  Lyne,  h\  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard.  G.  Norman,  J.  Mclndoe, 
Owen  Thomas,  H.  Somera  Rivers,  A.  H.  Pearson,  G. 
Keynolds,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  Vines  in  pots,  cut  bunches  of  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Plums.  The  Vines,  trained  on  flat  trellises, 
were  carrying  splendid  crops  of  fruit,  the  varieties  Gros 
Maroc,  Alicante,  Golden  Queen,  and  Gros  Colmar  being 
■shown.  The  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Ali- 
cante were  very  good.  Wonderfully  fine  were  the  fruits  of 
Apple  Peasgood's  Konsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
jRibaton  Pippin,  Plum  Golden  Transparent  Gage  and  Late 
■Orange,  all  showing  perfect  colour  and  flnish.  A  Mar- 
guerite Marillat  Pear  weighed  22Joz.  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal. 

The  Duke  of  Fife,  East  Sheen  Lodge  (gardener,  Mr. 
Mountford),  showed  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Pears  Doyenn^  Boussoch,  Brockworth  Park,  and  Fondante 
■de  Cuerne  were  excellent,  so  were  Apples  Emperor 
Alexander,  American  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  others.  Silver-gilt 
iBanksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfleld,  was  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  for  four 
very  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  fruits  and  fruiting  branches  of  Crab  Apple 
Brilliant,  an  attractive  rosy  red  fruit  obtained  from  the 
Red  Siberian  Crab  Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Miffer,  Moyleen,  Mallon,  showed  dishes  of 
Walnuts  and  shoots  bearing  fruits. 

Fruits  of  Pyrus  baccata  Beauty  of  Montreal  were  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 
The  fruits  are  conical,  rich  shining  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

A  dozen  very  fine  fruits  of  Pear  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  a 
large  Pear,  heavily  mottled  with  brown  upon  a  pale  yellow 
ground,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Mountford,  East  Sheen. 

A  Peach  of  very  unattractive  appearance,  with  dull 
•carmine-coloured  skin  (evidently  grown  outdoors),  named 
Forest  Farm,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Whibley,  gardener  to  Lady 
Fitzroy,  Forest  Farm,  Balcombe. 

Some  very  good  bunches  of  the  new  Grape  Prince  of 
Wales  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  H.  L. 
Bischoffsheim,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Stanmore.  The  com- 
mittee awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  to  these  Grapes. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  Raspberries,  both  dishes  of  fruit  and  fruiting 
branches.  Golden  Queen,  Perpetual  de  Billiard,  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  and  Nuir  d'Automne  were  among  those  shown. 

A  splendid  collection  of  vegetables,  the  produce  of  seed 
sent  out  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hobday, 
Romford,  Essex,  All  were  clean,  well-grown  samples,  and 
most  attractively  set  up.  Particularly  good  were  Tomatoes 
0-olden  Perfection,  Holmes'  Supreme,  and  Perfection, 
Drumhead  Savoy,  The  Lion  Leek,  Standard  Bearer  Celery, 
and  Ailsa  Craig  Onion.  Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 
Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  James  O'Brien, 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Jeremiah  Colman,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Norman 
C.  Cookaon,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  W. 
Moore,  J.  Charlesworth,  James  Douglas,  Richard  G. 
Thwaites,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  Little,  Francis  Wellesley,  and 
F.  J.  Thorne. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  some 
handsome  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lselio-Cattleyas.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  chiefly 
Cattleyas,  Lse Ho- Cattleyas,  and  Brasso-Cattleyas.  The 
centre  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Oattleya  Iris  (C.  bicolor  x  C.  aurea),  and  showing  con- 
siderable variation  of  colour.  Cattleya  germania  (C. 
schofleldiana  x  C.  hardyana)  was  represented  by  some 
splendid  plants,  and  other  good  things  were  L.  -C.  gottoiana, 
Brasso-Cattleya  gigas-digbyana,  L.-C.  Violetta,  and  L.-C. 
Callistoglossa,  all  represented  by  small  groups  of 
splendidly-flowered  plants.  There  were  single  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt,  Brasso-Cattleya  purpurato-digbyana 
White  Lady,  L.-C.  Adolphus,  Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan,  and 
many  other  beautiful  hybrids.  Several  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  and  other  Orchids  were  also  shown.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Odontogtossum 
grande,  Cattleya  dowiana,  and  several  Cypripediums,  e..^., 
C.  callosum,  C.  Ajax,  and  C.  pollettianum.  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  alba,  too,  was  shown. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  set  up  a  group 
of  Orchids  that  contained  good  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.  dowiana  aurea,  C.  Harrisoni.'e,  C.  bicolor,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  and  other  plants.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 
New  Orchids. 

Cattleya  Iris  Her  Majesty.~A  very  fine  variety,  with 
wavy  light  apricot-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  large 
■crimson-purple  frilled  lip.  From  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.    First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya,  crispo-kardyana. — A  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
orispa  and  C.  hardyana,  with  broad  drooping  petals  of  a 
soft  lilac  blush  shade ;  the  lip,  whose  margins  recurve,  is 
deep  purple  below  the  throat,  the  side  lobes  being  lighter. 


There  is  a  suffusion  of  yellow  in  the  throat.  From  Major 
G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  Westonbirt  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
Alexander),    Award  of  merit. 

Miltonia  Regiielli  Gatton  Park  var.~A  form  with  large 
flowers,  the  broad  sepals  and  petals  light  yellow,  suffused 
with  pale  purple  in  some  flowers,  the  lip  purple.  Snown 
by  J.  Colman,  Eaq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener, 
Mr.  B  mud).     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Maroni  Westfield  var.—A  striking  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals,  with  undulating  margins,  being  bronzy 
yellow  ;  the  colour  of  the  lip  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
bluish  crimson,  a  yellow  ground  colour  shows  through 
here  and  there.  Shown  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld, 
Woking.     Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  purpuratum  Tracy's  variety.— The  dorsal 
sepal  of  this  Cypripedium  is  marked  symmetrically  with 
crimson  lines  upon  a  white  ground.  The  petals  and  pouch 
are  dark  crimson.  From  H.  A.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Twickenham. 
Award  of  merit. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Itimiiiosa  Rosita. — A  very  handsome 
flower,  the  broad  petals  flashed  with  purple  upon  a  light 
yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  very  richly  coloured  ;  it  is 
purple,  the  ihroat  being  marked  with  yellow  lines.  From 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  Award 
of  merit. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Stenoglottis  flm- 
briata,  shown  by  Mrs.  Brightwen,  The  Grove,  Stanmore. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  William  Marshall  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  H.  B.  May, 
James  Walker,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  Reuthe,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Charles  Jefferies,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  W.  P.  Thomson,  George  Paul,  W.  J.  James, 
J.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  W.  Barr,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  J.  Green,  W.  Howe,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Charles  Dixon,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  George  Gordon. 

Hardy  plants  were  well  and  abundantly  shown  on  this 
occasion ,  Near  the  entrance  M  essrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.  set  up  a  group  containing  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums, Rudbeckia  Autumn  Glory,  Kniphoflas, 
Aster  Amellus  (varieties),  and  a  set  of  the  varieties  of 
Japenese  Anemones. 

Very  charming  were  the  Roses  from  Waltham  Cross, 
and,  apart  from  the  display  in  the  hall  elsewhere,  such  a 
group  as  this  alone  fully  justifies  the  holding  of  an  autumn 
exhibition  of  these  ever-popular  flowers.  Masses  of  the 
more  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  pleasing  kinds  were  plentiful. 
To  show  the  richness  and  variety  in  these  things  at  the 
present  time  the  fact  that  eighty  distinct  kinds  were 
staged  is  ample  proof.  Some  important  kinds  are  Warrior 
(a  much-improved  Papa  Gontier),  Earl  of  Warwick  (flesh 
and  pink,  exquisite  in  form),  La  France,  Mar6chal  Niel, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  White  Corallina,  Peace  (soft  cream), 
Princesae  de  Sagan  (carmine-crimson),  Mme.  A.  de 
Chatenay,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Liberty,  and  others.  Really 
a  most  remarkable  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Kniphoflas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Rudbeckias,  early  Chrysanthemums,  aad  other  hardy 
autumn  fiowers. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  superb  bank  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  margined  with  Rises,  and  with  the  latter  in  the 
background.  The  Rcses  and  Dahlias  were  in  all  respects 
excellent. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  also  had 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  we  admired  here  the  boldness  and 
general  character  of  the  arrangement  equally  with  the 
excellent  flowers.    The  arrangement  was  very  bold. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  showed  Pompon  Dahlias, 
early  Chrysanthemums,  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  each  in  a 
representative  gathering.  Of  Chrysanthemums  we  take 
Champs  d'Or,  Horace  Martin  (yellow),  Roi  des  Blancs, 
Orange  Pet,  Esperance  (white),  and  Jason  (yellow). 

A  pretty  group  of  Pompon  Dahlias  came  from  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Thora  (rosy  blush)  Is  an  ideal 
flower,  and  Clarence  (maroon),  Matador  (scarlet  and 
maroon),  with  Falcon  (yellow  and  orange)  are  decidedly 
pleasing  fiowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a  capital  lot 
of  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias.  In  the  former  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Fairy,  and  Pearl,  with  J.  H.  Jaekson  were  all 
good.  The  singles,  too,  were  especially  good,  both  in 
form  and  colour  ;  the  self-coloured  forms  in  particular 
were  pleasing. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, Ltd., had  a  finegroup  of  Leonoti; 
Leonurus,  the  hairy  tubular  flowers  disposed  in  whorls  on 
Sage-like  stems.  It  is  a  most  effective  plant,  the  orange 
flame  colour  showing  to  great  advantage.  A  rich  mass  of 
Nerine  Fothergilli  major  was  very  good.  Cotoneaster 
applanata,  with  axillary  clusters  of  red  fruits,  and  Crab 
Brilliant  (Siberian  Crab  X  Apple  King  of  Pippins)  were 
most  effective. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  an 
excellent  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  flowers,  as  also  the 
grouping  and  general  arrangement,  appealing  at  once  to 
the  visitor.  Rainbow  (rosy  mauve),  Fairy  (white),  Ajax 
(orange),  and  Sirius  (orange  flamed  scarlet),  are  a  good  set. 
Dainty,  straw  base  and  pink  tips,  is  a  lovely  flower. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  bad  a  most 
attractive  exhibit  in  Colchicums.  C.  speciosum,  C.  s.  atro- 
rubens,  a  very  dark  variety,  and  C.  s.  album,  with  its  pure 
creamy  white  Tulip-large  blossoms  of  four  or  five  to  a 
single  corm.  This  is  a  unique  plant,  and  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  autumn  flowers.  C.  autumnale  album 
plenum  was  also  well  shown. 

A  very  pretty  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey.  International 
(scarlet  orange),  Rising  Sun  (yellow  and  buff),  and  Unique 
(fawn,  rose,  and  yellow)  are  all  charming  and  distinct. 

Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  also  had  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
variety  and  a  few  blooms  of  the  Pompon  Cactus  varieties. 


Several  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  came  from  Mr. 
G.  H.  Sage,  Richmond.  A  white  form  of  A.  N.-B.  named 
Snoffdnn  appeared  to  be  a  good  kind. 

DracEcoa  notabilis,  with  mottled  foliage,  in  the  form  of 
D.  latifolia,  and  a  forked  inflorescence  of  creamy  tubular 
flowers,  and  Gloriosa  grandiflora,  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
came  from  Messrs.  William  Ball  and  Sans,  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  had  a  dozen 
or  eighteen  vases  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  good  in  flower  and 
finely  disposed. 

Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisy)  St.  Egwin  is  a  showy  rosy  pmk 
variety  of  che  A.  Novi-Belgii  type.  The  height  is  3  feet, 
and  the  head  of  blossom  very  large. 

Stock  Beauty  of  Nice  was  exhibiced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams, 
Hockley,  E^tes^    It  is  a  flesh-coloured  variety. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed  a  charming 
series  of  Clematises  in  flower,  making  a  very  pleasing 
ar  ran  gem  ant. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  autumn- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  as  Cyclamen,  Sternbergia  lutea 
major,  the  pure  white  Colchicum  speciosum  album, 
Kniphofia  modesta,  with  white  flowers,  and  a  fine  mass  of 
Crocus  speciosus,  with  large  purple  flowers.  Gladiolus 
princeps  was  in  capital  form. 

Cactus  Dahlias  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  largely  shown 
by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  A  very  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  these  flowers  was  staged,  and  we 
noted  most  of  the  leading  kinds  of  both  sections. 

Mr.  James  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  set  up  a 
superb  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  that  in  form  and  colour  are 
of  the  highest  merit.  Wm.  Marshall  (pale  orange-prim- 
rose), Mrs.  Gaskill,  Pearl,  and  Thomas  Parkin  (fiery 
orange)  were  noted  among  this  fine  set. 

Mr.  West,  Brentwood,  also  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
variety. 

Messrs.  William  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  had  a  good 
bank  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  which  included  Market 
(white).  The  Champion  (yellow),  Jason  (yellow),  Ernest 
Baltet  (red),  Dolly,  Prince  (white),  Roi  des  Blancs,  and 
many  more. 

A  charming  lot  of  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  included  single  and  double  Pyre- 
thrums,  Kniphoflas,  Lobelias,  and  a  large  array  of  the 
varieties  of  Aster  Amellus.  Montbretias,  Tiger  Lilies, 
Belladonna  Lilies,  and  Japanese  Anemones  were  all  freely 
shown.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackraan  and  Son,  Woking,  also  contri- 
buted hardy  plants  in  variety.  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Physalis  Francheti,  early  Chrysanthemums,  Pentstemons, 
Japan  Anemones,  Clematis  paniculata,  and  other  good 
things.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  fine  strain  of  single  and  double  Begonia  flowers  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood  ;  and 
early  Chrysanthemums  were  in  capital  form  from  Mr. 
Eric  Such,  Maidenhead. 

A  big  vase  of  Helianthus  sparsifolius,  the  flowers  of  a 
rich  golden  hue,  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley.    It  is  a  splendid  garden  plant. 

A  flue  exhibit  of  R  )se3,  with  Clematis  grata,  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough.    Cactus  Pelar- 
goniums were  also  from  this  flrm. 
New  Plants. 

Rosa  sericea  aux  grandes  opines.— A  very  remarkable 
plant  of  erect  growth,  in  which  the  bases  of  the  spines 
extend  from  joint  to  joint.  The  dark  red  colour  of  the 
spines  is  nearly  transparent,  and  we  can  well  imagine  the 
effect  of  the  setting  sun  as  seen  through  a  flne  bush  of  this 
plant.  This  remarkable  plant  is  from  Mandschuria, 
and  was  shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul  for  M.  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin,  les  Barres.     First-class  certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Vestale,  an  early-fiowering  variety, 
with  blush  pink  flowers  of  medium  size,  on  plants  3  feet 
high.  From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech 
Award  of  merit. 

Cyrtanthus  sanguineits  glaucophyllus.—An  important 
addition  to  the  Cyrtanthi.  The  horizontally  disposed 
flower  on  its  9-inch  stem  is  as  large  as  a  Vallota,  yet  more 
Amaryllis-like  in  form.  The  colour  is  intense  scarlet, 
shaded  crimson.  From  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.     Award  of  merit. 

Seventeen  new  Dahlias  were  given  awards  of  merit  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
National  Dahlia  Society.  They  will  be  described  next  week 

NATIONAL  R03E  SOCIETY'S  AtTTUMN  SHOW. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  in  some  of  the  classes  at 
least  the  autumn  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
finer  than  as  its  summer  show.  Garden  Roses  were  very  fine, 
so  were  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but 
the  Teas  seemed  to  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
weather.  The  exhibits  occupied  more  than  half  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  made  a  most  delightful  display. 
The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  two  new  seedling  Roses, 
one  a  single  and  the  other  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and  a  card  of 
commendation  was  given  to  a  Hybrid  Tea. 
Nurserymen. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  first  with  a  collection  of  very 
fine  blooms  of  good  form,  size,  and  colour  throughout. 
V.  Verdier,  V.  Brunner,  H.  Vernet,  F.  K.  Druachki,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  and  Prince  Arthur  were 
among  the  best.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Craigmile,  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen,  Ben  Cant, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  and  General  Jacqueminot  were  flne 
blooms.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  third.  J.  B. 
Clark  and  Hugh  Dicttson  were  remarkable  fiowers.  There 
were  eleven  entries  in  this  class 

The  first  prize  for  thirty-six  bunches  of  Roses,  distinct 
varieties,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  a  beautiful  lot. 
Especially  good  were  L'Ideale,  Beryl,  Princesse  de  Sagan, 
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G.  Nabonnand,  Rainbow,  and  S.  de  Catherine  Guillot. 
Second,  Messrs.  J.  Barrow,  Belgrave,  Leicester ;  third, 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester. 

For  eighteen  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  were  first.  Enchantress,  Lady  Roberts,  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Boadicea,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  were  excellent 
biooms.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  were 
second  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berlcs. 

The  iirst  prize  for  twelve  distinct  Teas,  seven  blooms  of 
each,  in  vases,  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  with  good  blooms.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Long- 
worth,  Berks,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  third.  Several  exhibitors  in  this  class  were 
disqualified  because  they  did  not  conf->rm  to  the  schedule, 
which  int*r  alia  stipulates  that  only  Roses  mentioned  in 
the  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses 
are  to  be  included.  One  of  the  disqualitied  exhibits  con- 
tained a  garden  Rose.  The  finest  Roses  were  among 
those  disqualified. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  in  vase  :  First,  Messrs.  J. 
Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  with  fine  Frau  K.  Druschki; 
second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  Hugh  Dickson  ; 
third,  Messrs.  S.  McGreedy  and  Son,  Portadown,  with  Frau 
K.  Druschki.    There  were  many  other  entries. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses  :  First,  Mr. 
John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  Colchester ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt.  The  exhibits  in  this  class  were  excellent,  and 
made  a  delightful  show. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Polyantha  Roses  :  First, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, with  a  pretty  display  of  Gloire  des  Polyantha, 
Mme.  N.  Levavaaseur,  Cecile  Brunner,  Aschenbrodel,  and 
others  ;  second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  won  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses  ;  second,  Messrs. 
J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester. 

The  first  prize  for  a  representative  group  of  cut  Roses, 
in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet,  was  won  by  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with  a  magnificent 
display  of  flowers,  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  were  second  ;  third,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  for  a  group  of 
Roses  on  the  floor,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  being 
second- 

For  a  representative  group  of  cut  Roses,  not  exceeding 
60  square  feet,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  was  first  with  some  very  good  bunches. 

There  was  keen  competition  for  a  bowl  of  China  Roses, 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  being  first 
with  a  lovely  lot ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Amateurs. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  was  won 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Hants,  with 
excellent  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote, 
Gloucester ;  third,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  2,000 
plants) :  First,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Silverdale,  Sutton,  with  a 
good  exhibit ;  second,  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Strath- 
fleldsaye  Rectory  ;  third,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  Dropmore. 

Nine  blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  1,000 plants): 
First,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marston,  Oxon,  with  good 
flowers ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Monies,  Hitchin ;  third,  Mr. 
Adamson. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Turner,  Tatton,  Edgware,  was  first  for  six 
blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  500  plants) ;  second, 
Dr.  C.  Lamplougb,  Alverstoke ;  third,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond, 
Burgess  Hill. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  three  trusses 
of  each  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  with 
a  lovely  lot ;  second,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower. 

Twelve  Teas,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Glou- 
cester, with  a  beautiful  lot ;  second,  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Twyford,  Hants. 

Nine  Teas,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  500  Teas) :  First, 
Mr.  Adarason  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  Oxon  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester. 

For  six  blooms  of  T«as,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than 
200  Teas) :  First,  Dr.  C.  Lamplough,  Alverstoke  ;  second, 
Mr.  Guttridge,  Ifleld  Lodge,  Crawley  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hammond,  Burgess  Hill. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  of  exhibition  Roses  in  vases, 
five  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  was  first  with  a 
beautiful  lot  of  flowers  ;  second,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember- 
ton ;  third,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holland,  Sutton. 

For  four  Teas,  distinct,  five  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  W. 
Leggett,  Colchester,  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland, 
Sutton. 

For  a  bowl  of  exhibition  Roses  (ladies  only)  Miss 
Langton,  Hendon,  was  first  with  a  charming  exhibit; 
second,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Colchester. 

For  a  bowl  of  garden  Roses  (ladies  only)  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mrs.  C.  Williamson,  Ethelbert  Road,  Canter- 
bury ;  second.  Miss  Langton  ;  third,  Mrs.  Harwood. 

A  basket  of  cut  Roses  (ladies  imly),  first.  Miss  Langton  ; 
second,  Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham  ;  third,  Mrs. 
Williamson. 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses  in  bunches  :  First, 
Lady  Sutton,  Benham  Park,  Newbury  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Turner,  Tatton,  Edgware ;  third,  Miss  E.  M.  Wightman, 
Bengeo,  Herts. 

The  Munstead  Flower  Glasses  were  shown  by  Messrs. 

James  Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Silver  Medal  Roses.— Nurskrymen. 

Hybrid  Perpetual.— ilts.  J.  Laing  (Messrs.  Adam  and 
Craigmile,  Aberdeen), 


Hybrid  yen.— Helen  Guillot  (Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast), 
red.— Mari-ohal  Niel  (D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee). 

Ahatburs. 

Hybrid  Perpetual.  —  Charles  Lefebvre  (Mr.  George 
Monies,  Hitchin). 

Hybrid  Tea.— La  France  (Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester). 

Tea.— Souvenir  d'Elise  (Mr.  Adamson). 
New  Roses. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
novelties : 

Iriih  Elegance. — A  very  beautiful  single  Rose  ;  the  large 
flowers  are  soft  salmon  pink,  and  the  buds  and  half-opened 
flowers  are  richly  tinted  with  red  and  apricot  (A.  Dickson, 
Newtownards). 

Countess  of  Gofi.ford. — A  handsome  seedling  Hybrid  Tea 
of  good  form,  the  petals  elegantly  waved.  The  colour  is 
deep  salmon  pink  (S.  McGreedy  and  Son,  Portadown). 

A  card  of  commendation  was  awarded  to 

Dorothy  Page  Roberts. — A  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea,  a  large 
flower  with  reflextug  petals  ;  colour,  rich  rose-pink,  which 
fades  to  a  lighter  shade  as  the  flowers ,  age  (A.  Dickson, 
Newtownards). 

MaPPiage.— Mr.  George  L^ing  Paul,  eldest 
son  ot  Mr.  George  Paul,  Cheshunt,  was  married 
on  the  19th  innt.  at  the  church  of  St.  Michaels, 
Chiswick.  to  Birbira  Helen,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Edwin  Richard  Pearoe  of  Birmingham. 
The  employees  in  the  nurseries  at  Cheshunt 
presented  Mr.  Paul  with  a  combined  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  hall  clock  in  carved  oak. 

New  Dahlias.— At  the  exhibition  of  the 
London  Dihiia  Union,  held  at  Earl's  Court  on 
the  19th  and  '20th  inst. ,  no  less  than  115  varieties 
were  submitted  for  awards,  and  of  these  sixteen 
gained  first-class  certificates.  They  were  the 
following  :  From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood, 
Nelson  (previously  described) ;  Mrs.  G.  Stevenson, 
a  very  fine  yellow  (Cactus) ;  Nellie  Hemsley,  rich 
deep  crimson  with  white  tips  to  florets  (decorative 
Caotui) ;  and  Kitty  Barrett  (Pompon).  From 
Mr.  IX.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  H.  Shoesmith 
(Cactus) ;  Little  Polly  and  Little  Fred  (two 
pretty  Pompon  Cactus  varieties).  From  Messrs. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cjmbridge,  AUright  (Cactus). 
From  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  The  Pilot. 
From  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards, 
W.  Marshall,  a  variety  closely  resembling  J.  B. 
Riding;  Mrs.  Macmillian  (Cactus);  Star  (Cactus); 
and  Tom  Tit  (Pompon  Cactus).  From  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Blush  Gem  (a  very  fine  show  variety). 
From  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  Cynthia  (a 
pretty  single).  From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  Thora 
(a  good  Pompon).  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
show  was  a  collection  of  large,  semi -double 
varieties  from  Holland.  These  were  designated 
Paeony-flowered  Dahlias,  and  were  put  up  by 
Hobbies,  Limited  (J.  Green),  who,  we  understand, 
will  distribute  them  in  this  country. 

Applying:  weed  killep.— In  a  recent 
issue  you  advised  that  weed  killer  should  be 
applied  during  dry  weather.  Our  experience  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  best  effects  are  when 
the  walks  are  moist,  and  you  know  that  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  the  walks  are 
mostly  dust-dry,  and  even  twenty-four  hours  rain 
is  not  sufficient  to  damp  below  the  surface.  Of 
course,  a  dry  day  on  which  to  apply  it  is 
necessary,  but  we  contend  that  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  the  paths  are 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  give  good 
results  from  the  application.  —  Boundabt 
Chemical  Company,  Limited. 

Obituapy— MPS.  C.  T.  Dpuepy.— 
We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Druery,  which  occurred  last  week  from  peritonitis 
supervening  on  jaundice.  All  who  know  Mr. 
Druery  in  his  home  life  will  feel  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  him  in  this  sad  blow.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Friday  last  at  Acton  Cemetery. 

TRADB     NOTB. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  John  Walker  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
W.  Middleton  Campbell,  Esq.,  Fen  Place,  Turners  Hill, 
Sussex. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  who  has  been  foreman  for  the  past 
two  and  a-half  years  in  the  gardens  at  Loughcrew,  Old- 
castle,  County  Meath,  has  accepted  the  appointment  as 
head  gardener  to  W.  Darley,  Esq.,  Violet  Hill,  Bray, 
County  Wicklow. 


The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited. 
Messrs.  S.  S.  Marshall,  Limited,  beg  to  announce  that 
the  name  of  the  company  hag  been  altered  to  *'  The 
Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited."  The  management  and 
directorate  will  remain  as  before,  and  the  business  will  be 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  past.  All  cheques 
and  postal  orders  should  be  made  payable  and  all  goods 
charged  to  "The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited." 

***  The  Yearly  Subscriptio^i  to  THE  GARDEN  is :  InlaTid, 
6s.  6d.;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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This  photograph  represents  a  bowl  of  our  second-size  Hyacinths 
grown  in  Fibre. 

SELECTED  BULBS  FOR  BOWLS  A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 

Ve  have  also  a  large  assortment  of  Japanese  Bovrls 
of  all  sizes. 

All  buyers  of  Bulbs  should  send  for  our  Catalogue, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  attractive  in  the 
trade.  We  only  deal  in  the  best  quality  of  everything, 
but  our  prices  will  be  found  far  below  those  of  most  firms 
for  equal  quality.     Note  following  prices — 

Second-size  named  Hyacinths  13/6  loo 

Finest  Bedding  Hyacinths,  in  separate  colours    10/-    ., 

Finest  Mixed  Tulips 25/-  looo 

Finest  Mixed  Crocus 7/-     .. 

Finest  Mixed  Spanish  Iris  5  •     .. 

All  other  bulbs  equally  cheap.    Send  postcard  for  catalogue 
to-day. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN. 

Established  1780. 
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NEW    MONTBRETIAS. 


M" 


E,  GUMBLETON  ha.s,  sent  to  us 
from  time  to  time  flowers  of 
the  newer  Montbretias  which 
have  bloomed  in  his  interesting 
garden  in  Queenstown.  This 
beautiful  race  was  described  recently  by  Mr. 
Davihon,  who  raised  Prometheus  and  several 
other  striking  hybrids  ;  but  the  hybrids  sent 
by  Mr.  Gumbleton  include  several  which,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  have  not  been  mentioned 
before.     The  hybrids  are  as  follows  : 

America. — A  very  free  flower  of  a  wonder- 
ful warm  orange-red,  in  which  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  an  apricot  shading.  The  indi- 
vidual flower  is  not  large,  but  there  is  a 
sunny  look  about  it  which  is  most  effective. 
A  very  bright  flower. 

Rayon  d'Or. — A  very  dainty  and  charming 
flower,  not  large,  but  distinct  and  pretty. 
The  buds  are  quite  a  warm  reddish  orange 
colour,  but  as  the  flower  opens  this  gives  way 
to  almost  a  self  apricot-yellow.  The  red 
remains  in  part,  but  there  is  less  of  it ;  the 
petals  are  very  firm,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  there  is  a  ring  of  orange-red. 

Congo.  —A  very  dark  orange-red  hybrid, 
bud  and  open  flower  being  of  this  very  rich 
shading.    It  reminds  one  of  America. 

Anneau  d'Or. — This  is  a  superb  flower, 
over  2  inches  across,  the  segments  broad,  and 
of  wonderful  colouring  ;  an  intense  orauge- 
yellow,  with  a  velvety  purple  base,  and  the 
centre  of  a  lighter  yellow.  The  buds  are 
dark  red.  The  backs  of  the  petals  show  very 
little  of  the  purplish  shade,  but,  like  the  upper 
surface,  are  orange-red. 

Traij^die. — A  very  good  name.  It  is  an 
intensely  dark  hybrid,  probably  the  darkest 
in  cultivation.  The  flower  is  deep  orange, 
the  segments  broad,  and  the  lower  half  is  a 
warm  marone-purple.  The  buds  are  quite  a 
lurid  colour,  almost  black,  but  dull  orange 
towards  the  apex.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
flower,  and  would  be,  associated  with  certain 
plants,  very  effective. 

California. — A  delightful  flower,  warm, 
but  bright  in  colouring.  The  broad  florets 
make  up  an  almost  circular  bloom  li  inches 
wide.  Its  tinge  of  colour  deepens  towards 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  where  there  is  a 
suffusion  of  yellow,  and  within  the  throat 
an  irregular  purple  ring.  It  is  amongst  the 
brightest  of  all. 

Le  Pactole. — A  beautifully-coloured  flower ; 
\\  inches  across.  Its  charm  is  in  the  pure 
satiny,  almost  apricot,  shade  and  the  sus- 
picion of  crimson-purple  at  the  inner  base  of 
the  three  lower  segments.  It  is  a  firm  flower, 
very  free.  The  buds  are  orange-red ;  this  shade 
is  seen  on  the  back  of  the  expanded  segments. 


Lothario. — This  is  wonderfully  bright,  a 
brilliant  apricot -yellow  and  orange  -  red. 
There  are  more  distinct  forms,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  very  cheerful  garden  flower.  It 
is  free  blooming,  and  the  buds  have  an 
orange-red  tinge. 

Incandescent. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
pretty  Montbretia,  with  a  widely-expanded 
flower  and  broad  segments.  It  is  lit  up 
with  colour,  and  seems  corruscated  like  the 
Nerine,  scintillating  with  golden  orange 
colouring,  touched  with  orange-red  towards 
the  apex  of  the  broad,  firm  segments.  At 
the  base  there  are  a  number  of  dark,  almost 
black,  spots.  The  back  of  the  segments  is 
flushed  with  orange  red  ;  the  buds  are  dark 
red. 

PREPARATION    FOR    FRUIT 
PL  .ANTING. 

A  LAEGE  measure  of  after  success  in  the 
culture  of  hardy  fruits  is  dependent  upon 
the  care  and  knowledge  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  undertaking.  So  many 
apparently  small  details  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  results,  that  only  after  long  and 
varied  experience  is  it  possible  to  grasp  them 
all  and  give  each  its  due  weight.  In  our 
climate  there  is  always  much  of  an  adverse 
character  which  is  quite  out  of  the  grower's 
control,  and  this  renders  it  still  more  important 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  influences 
we  can  modify  or  adapt  to  our  purpose. 

The  selection  of  soils  and  sites  presents 
the  first  difficulty,  and  it  is  one  that  proves  a 
great  obstacle  to  many.  We  have  known  men 
searching  for  ideal  sites  during  a  long  period, 
who  concluded  their  work  by  devoting  their 
capital  to  some  other  business.  The  fact  is, 
such  perfect  spots  that  are  to  give  the  investor 
the  maximum  of  security  for  his  money 
scarcely  exist.  The  good  points  have  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  contrast  with  the 
defects,  and  the  balance  will  decide  whether 
the  risk  is  too  great  or  not.  There  must  be 
always  some  risk  to  face  in  farming  and 
gardening,  and  the  utmost  which  the  best 
knowledge  and  judgment  can  do  is  to  reduce 
this  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  essentials  will  partly  depend  upon  the 
objects  of  the  cultivator  and  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  plantation.  Defects  which  might 
easily  be  reduced  or  removed  entirely  on  a 
small  plot  of  land  might  prove  so  serious  on  a 
large  scale  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
would  be  jeopardised  by  reason  of  the  great 
initial  expense  required.  Thus  small  plots 
of  very  heavy  cold  soil  have  been  rendered 
most  profitable  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens 
by  means  of  well-applied  hand  labour  and 
suitable  manure  supplied  in  large  quantities. 
To  carry  such  work  out  on  an  extensive 
plantation   in    the    same    thorough   manner 


i  would  necessitate  an  outlay  that  few  would 

be  prepared  to   face,  and   in   a   commercial 

undertaking  the  interest  to  be  paid  upon  the 

^  capitil  sunk  would  be  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 

!  most  bountiful  produce  the  land  could  yield. 

Heavy  fertile  soils  efficiently  drained  yield 
j  the  most  lasting  results,  but  against  that  the 
1  cost  of  cultivation  must  be  set.    Light  soils 
demand  less  expenditure  in  labour,  but  need 
supplies  of  manure,  which  in  some  cases  may 
be  quite    as  costly.      Medium   soils   which 
\  contain  the  essential  constituents  for  satis- 
I  factory   tree   growth    and    fruit   production 
I  therefore  offer  the  best  advantages,  but  there 
is  something  to  counterbalance  them,  for  it 
!  usually  happens  that  rent  or  price  is  high  in 
proportion     It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  in 
such  cases  to  determine  how  far  the  difference 
in  price  or  rent  will  compensate  for  the  extra 
expenditure  in  labour  on  the  one  side  or  the 
reduction  on  the  other.    The  great  danger  to 
avoid  is  taking  land  of  an  extreme  character 
either  in  the  direction  of   lightness  or  the 
reverse,  and  not  allowing  for  the  outlay  that 
will  be  requisite  to  bring  it  into  proper  con- 
dition.   This  leads  to  many  disasters,  for  in 
trying  to  cut  down  expenses  to  an   undue 
level  the  prospects  of  profitable  returns  may 
I  be  long  postponed,  or  ultimate  success  ren- 
dered almost  impossible. 

Another  matter  which  affects  all  fruit- 
growing, whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale, 
to  a  most  serious  extent  is  the  condition  of 
the  land  as  regards  weeds,  especially  those  of 
a  perennial  nature  and  with  creeping  roots. 
We  have  known  land  set  out  for  fruit  planting 
because  it  was  obtained  cheaply,  but,  though 
suitable  in  other  respects,  the  cleansing 
needed  before  anything  should  have  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  fruit-planting  would 
have  increased  the  first  cost  by  nearly  .50  per 
cent.  Yet  in  some  instances  (happily  rare) 
planting  has  been  done  before  the  land 
was  even  partly  cleared  of  Twitch,  with 
results  that  can  be  easily  imagined  by  anyone 
who  has  seen  trees  and  bushes  struggling 
through  a  mass  of  that  grass. 

Unless  really  foul  land  can  be  given  several 
seasons  of  thorough  cleaning,  or  a  course  of 
preparatory  cropping,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
trouble,  expense,  and  loss  for  many  years. 
Few  inexperienced  persons  realise  what  a 
long  period  of  neglect  upon  some  soils  means 
in  after  labour.  The  seeds,  with  which  the 
land  is  charged  come  up  like  a  sown  crop 
every  time  the  soil  is  turned  in  the  operations 
of  cultivating,  and  a  wet  time  in  the  growing 
season,  when  the  work  of  eradication  is 
stopped  for  a  period,  results  in  a  bed  of 
weeds  that  is  simply  alarming,  and  conveys 
the  impression  of  neglect  to  all  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  aspect,  elevation,  and  shelter  of  the 
selected  site  all  demand  consideration,  as  they 
have  a  bearing  upon   the  results,  which  is 
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sometimes  of  most  critical  importance.  The 
benefits  derived  from  an  aspect  which  ensures 
the  fullest  exposure  to  the  sun  must  be 
obvious  in  this  climate ;  the  maturation  of 
wood,  buds,  and  fruits  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  this  being  provided.  If  there  is  a  slight 
fall  of  the  land  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  it 
is  also  beneficial,  and  assists  the  natural  sur- 
face drainage.  Less  sunny  and  colder  aspects 
can  be  utilised  for  prolonging  supplies  of  any 
special  crop,  and  consequently  upon  a  large 
estate  a  grower  for  profit  as  well  as  for  home 
supplies  would  take  advantage  of  all  aspects 
that  afford  the  slightest  prospect  of  good 
returns  if  the  soil  and  other  matters  are 
favourable. 

The  elevation  involves  several  rather  more 
complicated  considerations,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  a  definite  pronouncement 
upon  it.  In  a  general  way  there  is  no  doubt 
that  low  positions  should  be  avoided,  especi- 
ally where  they  are  enclosed.  In  the  course 
of  a  life's  experience  many  instances  occur 
where  spring  frosts  cause  serious  injury  in 
the  lower  part  of  sloping  land,  when  the  crops 
on  the  higher  portion  have  escaped.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  market  garden 
and  fruit  land  in  the  valleys  of  rivers  where 
fair  average  crops  are  obtained.  We  have 
grown  hardy  fruits  on  land  from  within  a 
few  feet  of  river  level  and  sea  level,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  400  feet  or  .500  feet,  and 
have  proved  that  the  mere  elevation  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. A  free  escape  of  the  air  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  is  the  most  essential 
point,  and  the  steepness  of  the  river  banks, 
the  speed  with  which  the  river  flows,  and  the 
distance  from  the  outfall,  may  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  prevention  of  serious  injury. 
Still,  we  should  hesitate  about  planting  exten- 
sively in  any  low  land  unless  assurance  could 
be  had  from  previous  experience  that  the 
risks  were  not  unduly  great. 

Shelter  is  important  in  regard  to  wind 
eff"ect,  both  at  flowering  and  fruiting  time,  the 
south-west  and  the  east  being  the  two  most 
important  points  where  protection  is  needed. 
Such  .shelter  plantations  should,  however,  be 
at  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  overshadow- 
ing or  root  interference,  and  sometimes  it 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  means  of 
hedges  in  the  plantation  itself.  For  the 
latter  purpose  various  fruit-bearing  trees  have 
been  tried,  such  as  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
reudering  the  shelter  productive.  Against 
the  use  of  such  trees  in  dense  hedges  there 
is,  however,  this  to  be  said,  namely,  they 
serve  as  nest  plants  for  insect  and  fungus 
pests  which  prey  upon  those  forming  the 
main  plantation,  and  are,  therefore,  dangerous 
store-houses.  One  up-to-date  fruit-grower 
on  a  large  scale  has  adopted  this  view,  and  has 
formed  all  his  shelter  belts  of  conifers  or  other 
trees  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  fruit  trees. 

In  our  next  article  the  methods  of  soil  pre- 
paration and  improvement  will  be  considered. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

Single  Dahlias. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  have  sent  blooms  of  single  Dahlias  from 
their  unrivalled  collection  of  these  plants.  The 
single  Dihlia  is  one  of  the  moat  attractive  of  all 
the  Dahlia  classes,  and  some  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, while  possessing  all  the  elegance  of  the  older 
ones,  are  greatly  improved  in  colour.     Some  of 


the  most  distinct  of  these  good  garden  flowers 
are :  Mikado,  a  handsome  flower,  red  in  the 
centre,  and  yellow  outside  ;  Vesuvius,  bright  red  ; 
Columbine,  yellow,  suffused  with  blush,  deepen- 
ing to  rose  at  the  edges  ;  Darkness,  dark  ruby, 
the  bright  yellow  stamens  showing  well ;  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Randall,  striped  with  red  on  a  bluish  rose 
ground  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  rose,  with  orange 
yellow  centre ;  Stromboli  (new),  rich  velvety 
crimson,  tipped  with  white  ;  William  Parrott, 
scarlet,  with  white-tipped  edges ;  Snowdrop,  a 
very  beautiful  white,  with  a  pale  yellow  ring 
around  the  central  bunch  of  orange-coloured 
stamens  ;  and  Hilda,  striped  with  guinea  gold  on 
blush  pink. 

NiCOTIANA   SaNDER.=E. 

Dr.  Cecil  Oiburne,  Lindville,  Cork,  sends 
flowers  of  this  interesting  Nicotiana,  in  which 
the  crimson  colour  predominates.  The  shoots 
sent  show  its  great  freedom  of  flowering. 


Self  Carnation  J.  Harvey. 
MissC.  Harvey  sends  from  The  Links  Cottage, 
Banff,  N.B.,  flowers  of  a  very  brilliant  self 
scarlet  Carnation  named  J.  Harvey.  It  has  a 
long  calyx,  and  a  group  of  it  must  be  very  bright. 
Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  Cirnation  was 
raised  from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Edenside  Gardens,  Great  Bookham." 

A  Good  Cucumber. 
From  WooUand,  Blandford,  Dorset,  Mr.  J. 
Harris  sends  an  excellent  Cucumber  with  the 
following  note:  "Those  who  are  restricted  in 
growing  Cucumbers  in  pots  under  glass  should  try 
Sutton's  Al,  as  I  find  it  the  best  for  pot  culture 
after  many  years  experience.  I  send  you  a  fruit 
grown  in  an  18-inch  pot." 


Hydrangea  paniculata. 

I  am  sending  a  flowering  shoot  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  graudiflora  for  your  table.  The  plants 
are  growing  with  Azalea  mollis  and  Tritoma. 
The  bed  makes  a  splendid  show  in  spring  and 
autumn.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  Hydran- 
geas, seventy  Azaleas,  and  twenty  Tritomas.  The 
Hydrangeas  are  pruned  back  to  about  two  eyes 
at  the  end  of  March  ;  then  the  bed  is  forked 
lightly  over,  and  mulched  during  the  summer 
with  short  grass  from  the  lawns. — E.  Hatton, 
The  Gardens,  Gaer  Beris,  Builth,  Breconshire. 

[The  panicles  of  Hydrangea  sent  were  very  fine 
indeed. — Ed.] 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit  (three  days). 
Conference  of  fruit-growers  on  all  three  days. 
Annual  dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  Society.  Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m. 
L intern  lecture  on  "American  Gardening,"  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  G.  Read. 

October  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Home-grown  Vegetables.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  on  "  Potatoes." 

October  31. — Southampton  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

November  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A., 
on  "Cnemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture"; 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days). 

Idesia  polyeappa.— This  distinct  and 
handsome  tree  is  not  a  particularly  well-known 
one  in  most  gardens,  and,  even  where  it  is  grown, 
it  is  rarely  that  one  sees  it  bearing  fruit.  The 
reason  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  explains  why 
people  have  so  frequently  to  complain  that 
Hippophae  does  not  fruit — and  that  is,  the  plants 
are  unisexual.  It  is  necessary  to  have  both  male 
and  female  plants  growing  within  a   few  yards 


of  each  other  to  obtain  fruits.  When  bearing  a 
full  crop,  as  it  is  doing  this  year,  it  makes  a 
striking  object  during  the  autumn.  The  fruit  is 
a  small  berry  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  first 
changing  from  green  to  a  dull  reddish  colour,  and 
then  to  black.  It  is  borne  in  pendent  clusters 
like  small  bunches  of  Grapes.  The  Idesia  is, 
however,  a  handsome  foliage  tree  besides.  Its 
leaves,  somewhat  Catalpa-like  in  shape  and  size, 
but  of  stiffer  texture,  are  6  inches  to  10  inchas 
long,  heart-shaped,  blue-white  beneath,  and  dis- 
tantly toothed  on  the  margins.  It  was  first 
found  in  Japan  by  the  Kew  collector,  Richard 
Oldham,  in  1862,  but  was  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion by  Dr.  Ragel  of  the  St  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden.  It  is  a  tree  said  to  attain  a  stature  of 
40  feet  to  50  feet.  The  generic  name  commemo- 
rates Eberhard  Ides,  a  Dutchman  who  travelled 
in  China  200  years  ago. — W.  J.  Bean. 

A  newf  Dahlia. — In  looking  over  your 
notice  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  recent 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  see  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  new  Cactus  seedling  Zoo,  by  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  of  Cambridge,  which  gained  a 
first-class  certificate.  The  colour  is  pure  white 
and  the  flower  slightly  incurved.  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  mention  to  this 
new  seedling  in  your  next  issue.  — H.  Brousson, 
Hmi.  Secretary. 

Impatiens  Oliveri  at  Kew.— As  a 

bedding  plant  ia  a  warm  situatioa  at  Kew  this 
plant  is  very  fine.  It  should  become  a  welcome 
addition,  and  help  to  add  variety  to  sub-tropical 
bedding.  A  fault  some  people  find  with  it  is 
that  the  plant  is  never  a  blaze  of  colour  at  one 
time.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  persistency  with  which  it  flowers, 
coupled  with  the  beautiful  foliage  and  habit  of 
the  plant.  In  sheltered  positions  on  terraces  it 
is  an  ideal  plant  for  specimens  in  tubs  where  such 
plants  as  Hydrangeas,  scented  -  leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Fuchsias  are  used.  It  grows  very 
quickly ;  two  plants  in  tubs  rooted  from  cuttings 
in  the  spring  of  1904  (about  eighteen  months  old) 
are  6  feet  in  height  and  14  feet  in  circumference. 
They  commenced  flowering  when  two  months  old, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  Easily 
raised  from  seed  or  rooted  from  cuttings  in  a 
propagating  frame  with  bottom-heat,  the  plants 
should  be  a  fair  size  when  bedded  out.  In  colour 
and  size  the  flower  very  much  resembles  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria. — A.  Osborn. 

A   new   pace  of  Dahlias. —  At  the 

recent  exhibition  of  the  Dihlia  Uuion  at  Earl's 
Court  several  bunches  of  an  entirely  new  strain 
of  Dahlias  were  shown,  described  by  the  raiser,  a 
Hollander,  as  PaBony-flowered.  The  title  is  by  no 
means  an  unsuitable  one,  as  the  flowers  are  very 
large,  6  inches  to  7  inches  across,  have  long, 
flaltish  petals,  and  are  of  semi-double  character. 
One  variety,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  satiny  white, 
the  petal  in  double  rows,  and  having  clear  yellow 
centres,  greatly  resembled  some  of  the  Moutan 
Preonies.  Out  of  the  number  staged,  the  white 
referred  to.  Baron  de  Grancy,  Gloire  de  Bodin, 
deep  pink,  Mr.  Brunton,  white,  much  flushed 
with  mauve,  petals  pointed,  and  flowers  greatly 
resembling  those  of  a  Clematis,  and  Duke  Henry, 
scarlet,  flushed  crimson,  were  the  best.  The 
average  height  of  growth  was  not  stated,  but  at 
least  all  the  flowers  had  quite  long,  stiff  stems, 
and  evidently  they  must,  on  the  plants,  stand  up 
boldly  above  the  foliage.  The  most  pleasing 
flowers,  undoubtedly,  were  those  devoid  of  eye 
petals,  and  having  also  but  two  circles  of  ray 
florets.  It  is  well  to  remind  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  regard  this  new  race  with  disfavour, 
that  there  is  no  telling  what  may  be  in  time  evolved 
from  them.  When  Juarrezi  was  first  introduced 
it  was  received  with  anything  but  enthusiasm, 
because  it  presented  such  a  strange  break  away 
from  the  heavy  blooms  Dahlia  growers  had  been 
most  familiar  with  ;  not  even  Mr.  Henry  Cannell, 
in  introducing  it,  could  ever  have  imagined  such 
wonderful  development  and  progeny  from  it  as 
was  seen  the  other  day  at  Eirl's  Court. — A.  D. 
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Pompon    W^hite    Lady.— This    is  a 

variety  of  the  early-flowering  pompons  which 
is  seldom  met  with.  In  the  Midlands  I  have 
seen  it  in  very  fine  form  and  condition,  and  now 
in  the  South  the  plants  are  doing  exceptionally 
well.  The  flowers  are  of  small  to  medium  size, 
of  beautiful  form  and  of  a  blush  colour.  They 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Grouped 
in  colonies  of  half-adozen,  the  plants  have  a  fine 
effect  in  the  border  in  late  September.  This 
plant  has  a  capital  constitution  and  is  a  robust 
grower. — D.  B.  C. 

Late-rooted  plants  of  Chpysan- 

themums.  —  I  have  frequently  mentioned 
the  value  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums when  propagated  quite  late  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer.  Numerous  are  the  instances 
in  the  present  season  of  the  plants  having  done 
well.  There  is  a  tendency  among  growers  to  pro- 
pagate the  early  kinds  in  December  and  January, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  pieces  in- 
variably make  large  and  handsome  plants.  I 
have  just  been  admiring  a  batch  of  plants  that 
were  propagated  in  late  spring,  and  no  one  could 
wish  for  a  better  lot  of  plants  from  which  to 
procure  a  supply  of  cut  flowers.  They  are 
typical  of  what  such  plants  should  be,  being  short 
and  sturdy,  the  branching  growths  giving  a  fine 
crop  of  richly-coloured  blossoms  in  charming 
sprays.  Some  of  the  plants  are  lifted  and  placed 
in  6-inch  pots,  and  very  pretty  pot  plants  they 
make.— D.  B.  C. 

Rosa  sepicea  ped-splned.— Perhaps 

the  most  striking  among  the  new  plants  exhibited 
at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  on  September  13,  14,  and  15,  was  the 
Rose  exhibited  in  this  name,  and  for  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin-Andrieux  and  Co.  It  was  raised  by 
M.  Philippe  Vilmorin  and  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  It  was  not  in  flower, 
but  the  great  feature  of  this  Rose  was  quite 
evident.  This  lies  in  the  broad  spines  which  are 
ranged  along  the  branches  almost  continuously, 
and  which  are  of  a  bright  red.  It  is  a  hybrid, 
it  appears,  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  name  sericea  has  been  used 
at  all,  so  unlike  is  it  to  that  species,  unless  it 
may  be  that  the  flower  resembles  it.  Mr.  George 
Paul,  who  had  seen  this  Rose  at  Les  Barres, 
informed  me  that  the  plant  grew  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  and  that  the  appearance  of  its 
arching  stems  with  the  light  upon  the  rich  red 
colouring  of  the  spines  made  a  remarkably  fine 
picture.  This  one  can  well  understand  from  the 
appearance  of  the  branches  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh. A  Rose  such  as  this  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed by  many  who  like  distinct  habit  of  growth 
as  well  as  beauty  of  flowers. — S.  Abnott. 

Kochia  SCOpaPla. — I  was  very  interested 
in  this  prettily-tinted  plant  the  other  day  when 
visiting  Cranbrook  Park,  Ilford.  It  has  been 
used  very  extensively  in  the  bedding  there  this 
season,  and  has  attained  a  height  of  some  2  feet 
in  most  cases.  For  autumn  colour  effect  it  is 
very  useful,  and  owing  to  its  light  slender 
branchlets  should  be  of  great  service  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers  for  table  decorations,  &c.  I  am 
unable  to  give  its  origin,  but  I  believe  Messrs. 
Cannell  of  Swanley  reintroduced  it  a  few  years 
ago.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame 
in  early  spring  for  the  following  summer. — 
George  Burrows. 

Roman  Hyacinths.  —  On  page  173 
"  R.  P."  stated  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
Roman  Hyacinths  can  be  obtained  in  flower  by  or 
before  Christmas  unless  they  are  potted  up, 
placed  out  of  doors,  and  covered  with  Cocoanut 
refuse,  or  some  other  protecting  material  for 
several  weeks.  While  such  treatment  is  followed 
by  those  who  grow  them  in  quantity,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  flowers  by 
the  stated  time.  Having  a  small  greenhouse  and 
not  wishing  to  plunge  the  bulbs  out  of  doors, 
some  years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment  of  potting 


four  bulbs  in  a  d-inch  pot,  and  standing  them 
in  a  greenhouse  where  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  plants  was  grown.  They  were  potted  during 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  of  course  at  that 
time  plenty  of  air  was  always  left  on  the  house. 
They  rooted  just  as  well  as  if  plunged,  and  the 
earliest  were  well  in  flower  before  November  had 
passed.  Till  the  end  of  September,  or  nearly  so, 
plenty  of  air  was  left  on  day  and  night,  after 
then  it  was  shut  up  when  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  43°  to  55".  In  every 
case  the  pots  were  full  of  roots  before  top 
growth  commenced.  So  great  was  my  success 
in  thus  growing  Roman  Hyacinths  in  a  small 
way  that  I  have  followed  the  same  treatment 
annually,  and  always  with  the  same  good  results. 
— T. 

Pentstemon     Newbupy     Gem.  — 

Several  notes  on  this  plant  appeared  in  The 
Garden  last  year.  On  page  218  of  the  issue  for 
October  1  Mr.  S.  Arnott  mentions  that  he 
could  find  no  record  of  its  origin.  Several  plants 
flowering  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Kew  last 
year  under  the  above  name  were  identified  at  the 
Herbarium  as  P.  Hartwegii  of  Bentham.  This 
is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  figured  as 
P.  gentianoides  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  3661.  The  figure  and  description  of  this 
plant  appear  to  fit  Newbury  Gem  in  every  par- 
ticular. Perhaps  it  lojksa  little  more  straggling 
in  habit ;  but  this  I  take  to  be  due  to  the  figure 
being  of  a  seedling,  our  plants  being  propagated 
by  cuttings.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was 
found  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  growing  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Toluco  Mountain  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,500  feet.  I  remember  once  being  told 
that  the  plant  was  named  Newbury  Gem  because 
it  originated  in  a  vicarage  garden  at  Newbury  in 
Berkshire.  A  white  variety  (P.  Hartwegii  var. 
alba)  is  flowering  freely  at  Kew  at  the  present 
time,  growing  in  a 
bed  in  combination 
with  P.  campanu- 
latus,  a  purple 
species  of  very 
similar  habit. — 
A.  O. 

Peap  Beuppe 

HaPdy.  —  Large 
numbers  of  this  Pear 
are  now  grown  in 
America  and  else- 
where, and  the 
supplies  of  imported 
fruits  are  consider- 
able. Excellent 
samples  are  in  the 
markets  now,  large, 
handsome  fruits, 
and  the  flavour  is 
especially  good.  In 
its  best  condition 
this  is  a  fine  and 
useful  Pear  for  its 
season,  and  the  tree 
is  unsurpassed  in 
vigour  of  constitu- 
tion. Few  varieties 
make  such  strong 
growth  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  I 
have  had  trees  on 
that  and  the  Pear 
stock  of  the  same 
age  that  could 
scarcely  be  distin- 
guished in  size, 
though  there  was  a 
perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  cropping 
on  the  two  stocks. 
As  an  intermediate 
stock  for  double 
grafting  I  have 
never  tried  a  better 
variety,    though 


some  growers  have  found  a  few  delicate  Pears 
succeed  better  with  other  varieties  as  the 
intermediate.  When  the  fruits  of  Beuri^  Hardy 
are  not  too  ripe  they  are  melting,  sweet,  and 
perfumed,  the  flesh  very  white  and  refreshing. 
Upon  the  heaviest  or  richest  soils  the  tree  is 
liable  to  make  excessive  growth,  and  thus  delay 
profitable  fruiting  unless  root-pruning  beresortecl 
to  occasionally. — Lewis  Castle. 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 

THE    STAG'S -HOEN    FERN. 
(Platycerium   alcicorne  ) 

A  SPECIMEN  of  one  of  our  most  useful 
Ferns  is  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  was  introduced  from  New 
South  Wales  nearly  a  hundred  years 
^  ago.  Though  easily  propagated,  and 
withstanding  more  hardships  than 
almo3t  any  plant,  it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
finding  this  to  be  the  only  plant  that  had  survived 
in  a  neglected  conservatory.  Some  time  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  America 
who  had  made  a  collection  of  the  Platyceriums, 
and  he  stated  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  fernery 
that  they  were  useful,  for  he  had  also  used  them 
for  house  decoration,  and  they  were  always  much 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  They  may  be 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  perhaps  the  most 
useful  is  in  pockets  formed  of  virgin  cork.  The 
best  method  of  propagating  is  to  fix  a  plant 
on  a  good  sized  block  of  fibrous  peat,  wired  round 
so  that  it  can  be  hung  against  a  wall.  The  roots 
will  soon  spread  through,  and  young  plants  are 
formed  from  the  bulbils  which  appear  on  the 
underground   stolons.      They  may  be  left  until 
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they  have  made  fairly  good  plants.  Where  peat 
is  not  to  be  had  an  open  basket  may  be  filled  with 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  remove  the  young  plants  from  the  baskets  for 
transfer  to  the  pockets.  Peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sphagnum  moss  may  be  used,  the  plants  fixed 
firmly  against  the  bauk  of  the  pocket,  working 
in  a  little  of  the  compost  between.  When  grown 
in  pots  a  thick  piece  of  wood  should  stand  up  a 
little  above  the  surface  to  which  to  fix  the  plant. 
The  pots  may  be  made  about  half  full  of  broken 
crocks,  and  filled  up  with  the  compost  as  above. 
This  Fern  may  also  be  grown  on  a  flat  board 
without  using  any  compost.  If  fixed  with  wire 
and  hung  up  in  the  fernery  the  decaying  flat  or 
basal  fronds  provide  material  for  the  roots  to 
spread  into,  but  they  do  not  stand  so  well  as 
those  given  more  material. 

There  are  now  several  improved  varieties,  P. 
alcicorne  major  being  one  of  the  best,  and  one 
recently  shown  under  the  name  of  P.  Mayii 
should  prove  desirable.  There  are  several  other 
Platyceriums,  some  of  which  are  more  imposing 
in  appearance,  but  they  mostly  require  more 
warmth  than  the  old  favourite.  P.  Hillii  is 
perhaps  as  hardy.  This  is  a  native  of  Queens- 
land. The  basal  fronds  curl  downwards,  and  the 
deep  green  fertile  fronds  are  more  erect,  with 
the  end  segments  turning  over.  P.  Veitchii  is 
pale  green,  with  a  glaucous  shade.  The  long, 
narrow  fronds  stand  nearly  erect,  curling  over  at 
the  points.  P.  Willinckii  is  of  quite  a  different 
habit.  The  broad,  basal  fronds,  when  grown  in 
a  hanging  pocket,  stand  up,  and  the  long,  much- 
divided  fertile  fronds  hang  downwards  ;  these 
are  of  a  pale  greyish  green.  For  baskets  or  for 
hanging  against  a  wall  this  is  one  of  the  most 
effective.  P.  Stemmaria  (or  jethiopicum)  is  a 
noble  species,  with  very  large  basal  fronds,  and 
the  fertile  ones  are  broad  and  thick,  with  two 
broad  lobes,  which  in  the  older  plants  are  again 
divided  into  two  smaller  lobes.  This  has  some- 
times been  confused  with  P.  biforme,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  different,  having  in  well-matured 
plants  very  long,  much-divided  fronds  with 
broader  lobes,  on  which  the  spores  are  produced. 
I  have  only  seen  dried  fronds  of  this,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  is  now  in  cultivation. 

P.  angolensis  is  given  as  a  variety  of  sethiopi- 
cum,  but  it  is  very  distinct ;  the  large,  shell-like 
basal  fronds  are  nearly  flat.  P.  grande  when 
grown  into  a  large  specimen  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  Ferns  we  have.  The  birren  fronds  are 
very  large,  spreading,  and  somewhat  recurved 
and  deeply  lobed.  The  fertile  fronds,  usually  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  hang  down,  and  may  attain  to  fully 
3  feet  in  length.  This  species,  as  far  as  I  know, 
can  only  be  propagated  from  spores.  Seedlings 
which  1  have  raised  have  in  some  instances  taken 
ten  years  before  producing  fertile  fronds.  All 
the  other  species  may  be  raised  from  spores,  and 
some  variations  may  be  found  among  the  seed- 
lings. Platyceriums  may  be  more  quickly  estab- 
lished from  bulbils,  as  referred  to  above,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  P.  alcicorne.  Daring  the 
time  they  are  making  growth  a  moist  atmosphere 
with  a  little  shade  is  advantageous,  but  after  the 
fronds  are  well  developed  they  may  be  fully 
exposed.  A.  Hbmsley. 
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THE   BEST   GOOSEBERRIES. 

YOUR  article  on  Gooseberries  in  The 
Garden,  page  113,  induces  me  to 
make  a  suggestion,  viz.,  that  some 
experts  might  be  asked  to  favour 
readers  of  The  Garden  with  a  list  of 
the  very  best,  size  and  fertility  being 
of  importance  if  the  flavour  is  really  first  class. 
Books  of  reference  and  catalogues  are  very 
puzzling,  because  of  the  generous  descriptions  of 
almost  all  named  varieties,  and  because  of  the 
difiperenees  of  opinion.  I  have  planted  sixty 
bushes  of  the  following  :  Companion,  Warrington, 
Industry,  Ked  Champagne,  Antagonist,  Careless, 
Lancer,  Snowdrop,  Whitesmith,  Glenton  Green, 
Langley  Green,  Overall,  Thumper,  Catherina, 
Early  Sulphur,  Keepsake,  Telegraph,  Langley 
Beauty,  Leveller,  and  Yellow  Champagne,  and  I 
hope  in  time  to  discard  those  that  are  inferior 
and  propagate  from  the  others.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  novices  if 
about  eighteen  varieties  could  be  named  that  are 
universally  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  first 
rank  for  eating  rather  than  for  show. 
Dublin.  Novice. 

[We  have  quoted  our  correspondent's  letter  at 
length,  because  we  believe  it  represents  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  our 
readers,  who  are  very  fond  of  and  appreciate  a 
good  Gooseberry  to  eat,  and  are  desirous  of 
planting  those  only  which  possess  good  flavour. 
When  our  correspondent  has  satisfied  himself  as 
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to  which  of  the  sixty  varieties  he  has  planted  are 
the  best,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  result  if 
he  will  communicate  the  same  to  us.  With 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  flavour  of  Goose- 
berries, this  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
variety,  but  very  much  on  the  position  and 
locality  in  which  the  fruit  is  grown.  The 
Gooseberry  is  a  British  plant,  and  succeeds  better 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than  it  does 
in  the  southern  parts.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  about  to  plant,  especially  in  warm 
localities.  The  fruit  will  not  succeed  if  planted 
in  hot,  dry  positions — it  does  not  matter  what 
the  variety  may  be — it  will  soon  be  infested  with 
red  spider,  and  then  it  is  good-bye  to  all  chances 
of  good  flavour.  Therefore,  the  bushes  should  be 
planted  in  moderately  cool  positions,  where  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  midday 
sun,  and  in  deep,  rather  heavy  soil  if  possible. 
The  fruit  will  not  succeed  well  in  shallow,  hot, 
or  poor  soil ;  therefore,  such  soil  should  have 
added  to  it  some  marl  or  other  heavy  soil  and 
manure  at  the  time  of  autumn  and  winter 
trenching.  Another  important  point  to  observe 
in  the  culture  of  Gooseberries  is  to  plant  the 
dessert  varieties  in  a  quarter  or  row  by  them- 
selves, and  the  cooking  and  preserving  sorts  by 
themselves,  if  any  are  grown.  The  latter  will 
be  picked  green  for  cooking,  and  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  for  preserving,  and  therefore  will 
require  no  protection  against  birds  in  the  way  of 
netting.  It  is  different  with  the  dessert  varieties. 
Those  should  have  a  strong  framework  of  timber 
fixed  round  the  quarter,  and  made  high  enough 
to  allow  a  grown-up  person  to  stand  up  when 
covered  with  netting.  Thus  the  bushes  would  be 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  birds,  and  the  supply 
of  fruit  be  extended  for  many  wetks.  The  finest 
of  dessert  Gooseberries  we  have  seen  are  at 
Penrhyn  Castle  Gardens,  North  Wales.  Here 
Mr.  Speed,  Lord  Penrhyn's  gardener,  adopts  the 
system  of  planting  them  on  upright  wire  trellises 
as  espaliers.  The  wires  are  about  5|  feet  high 
and  5  feet  apart.  The  trees  recommended  for 
this  mode  of  planting  are  what  are  usually  termed 
gridiron  trained  with  about  four  upright  stems 
to  each  tree.  The  wire  trellis  forms  an  excellent 
framework  upon  which  to  hang  the  netting  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  varieties  of  Gooseberries 
are  so  numerous  that  soarely  any  two  growers 


would  select  the  same  eighteen  for  best. 
However,  we  give  the  following  the  preference.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  flavoured  are 
amongst  the  smaller  sorts,  therefore  mere  size 
must  be  sacrificed :  Red — Early  Red  Hairy, 
Keen's  Seedling,  Red  Champagne,  Red  Warring- 
ton, Scotch  Nutmee,  Speedwell,  and  Whinham's 
Industry.  White — White  Venus,  Lady  Leicester, 
and  Whitesmith.  Green  —  Green  Gasooigne 
and  Pitmaston  Greengage.  Yellow — Broom  Girl, 
Langley  Beauty,  Rumbullion,  Golden  Gem, 
Langley  Gage,  and  Leader. — Ed.] 
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THE    LODGE,    HOLYPORT. 

THE  Thames  Valley  is  a  home  of 
beautiful  gardeas.  The  fertile 
meadow  land  that  stretches  away 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
winding,  flower-decked  banks  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  forming 
of  a  garden,  and  many  from  time  to  time 
have  taken  advantage  'of  this,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  probably  no  other  spot  in 
the  country  can  boast  such  a  proud  array  of 
gardens.  The  royal  pleasaunces  at  Windsor, 
the  hardly  less  famous  grounds  at  Cliveden, 
those  at  Taplow  Court,  at  Henley-on-Thames 
are  some  of  the  most  notable  Thames 
Valley  gardens ;  but  there  are  others,  of 
varying  extent,  sometimes  with  the  greenest 
of  green  lawns  stretching  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  or,  again,  snugly  sheltering  in  some 
old-world  village,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
pleasure  seekers  that  crowd  the  reaches  of 
the  Thames  in  summer  time. 

Holyport,  which,  roughly,  is  equi-distant 
from  Windsor,  Maidenhead,  and  Bracknell, 
is  such  a  village,  and  bordering  one  side  of  the 
village  green  stands  The  Lodge,  the  resi- 
dence of  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.  As  old-world  as 
the  village  itself  are  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  house— flowers  that  were 
laeloved  of  generations  ago,  standard  Roses, 
large  bush  Roses,  and  homely  shrubberies. 
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A  lovely  weeping  standard  of  Rose  Bennett's 
Seedling  amply  atones  by  its  graceful  form 
and  wreaths  of  snowy  blossoms  for  the 
stiffer,  bare-legged  plants  that  flank  the 
garden  walk.  An  old  Ivy-covered  pergola, 
the  gnarled  and  rugged  stems  themselves 
forming  part  of  the  structure,  leads  away 
from  the  Rose  beds  and  mixed  flower  borders 
by  creeper-covered  walls  towards  that  more 
prosaic  quarter  where  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  pre-eminent  and  flowers  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

Walls  are  a  feature  of  The  Lodge  gardens  ; 
they  greet  you  at  every  turn.  We  use  the 
word  "  greet "  advisedly,  for  none  is  bare  ; 
either  flower,  fruit,  or  evergreen  leaf  is  there. 
Climbing  Roses,  Wistaria,  Clematis,  and  other 
plants  luxuriate  on  the  older  walls,  while 
luscious  Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  choice 
fruits  stud  the  leafy  shoots  which  symmetri- 


A  few  more  steps  brings  one  to  the  orchard 
house,  where  the  pot  fruit  trees,  for  which 
The  Lodge  gardens  have  become  famous,  are  ; 
grown.  Hundreds  of  fruit  trees  are  grown 
in  pots,  and  they  supply  fruit  from  early 
summer  until  late  autumn.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  most  largely  cultivated, 
although  Plums,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Apples  are 
also  grown.  These  trees,  some  of  them  ten 
years  old  or  more,  are  models  of  good  cul- 
ture, and  the  crops  they  yield  bear  am^le 
testimony  to  the  skilled  treatment  they 
receive  ;  in  fact,  we  might  make  this  remark 
with  equal  truth  concerning  the  other  depart- 
ments of  these  well-kept  gardens.  The  fruit 
trees,  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass,  the 
vegetable  plots,  and  the  plants  in  the  houses 
bear  signs  of  being  most  carefully  tended, 
and  each  gives  of  its  best.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  system  of  management  in  vogue 
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here,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Westropp,  who  has  the 
superiiitendence  of  the  whole  estate,  has 
specialists  for  each  department  of  the  garden. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CTlie  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

VAGARIES  OF  GRAFTED  APPLE 

TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — You  may  remember  a  few  years  ago 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grafting,  more  particularly  as 
to  the  special  point  whether  the  original 
tree  might  influence  to  any  appreciable 
extent  the  grafted  portion.   I  mentioned 
the    fact   that    I    had    grafted  some  Blenheim 
Pippin   grafts  on  a   Cider   variety,  and  that  in 
several  cases    the    fruit,     although    presenting 


cally  cover  the  newer  ones.  A  path  through 
the  pleasure  grounds  leads  by  shrubbery  beds 
and  specimen  trees  to  the  pergola  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  As  may  be 
seen,  it  is  now  fairly  well  covered  with  Roses, 
Clematis,  Vines,  Honeysuckle,  and  other 
plants  in  great  variety  ;  two  years  ago  it  was 
bare. 

A  mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  is 
not  always  satisfactory  in  garden  design,  but 
what  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  stone- 
paved  pathway.  Lavender  edged,  and  typical 
of  many  a  country  cottage  yard,  that  leads 
beneath  the  pergola,  the  newest  feature  of  an 
English  garden  ?  Beyond  the  pergola  and 
the  tennis  court— one  of  comparatively  few 
in  this  country— lies  the  water  garden,  its 
placid  surface  visible  here  and  there  between 
clumps  of  Water  Lilies,  and  its  banks  planted 
with  Spir*as,  Irises,  Gunnera,  Senecio,  and 
other  moisture-loving  plants. 


features  similar  to  the  Blenheim  Orange,  differed 
from  it  very  materially.  A  fact  has  come  under 
my  observation  which  I  thought  might  interest 
you.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  hedge  of  the 
Myrobalan  Plum,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Cherry  Plum.  It  is  used  largely  for  hedges, 
being  of  rapid  growth  and  bearing  very  long 
sharp  spines,  which  are  very  difficult  to  negotiate. 
There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  Cherry  Plum  tree 
which  bears  enormous  crops  of  handsome  Plums, 
which,  coming  as  they  do  very  early  indeed,  are 
cultivated  pretty  generally  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Now  the  point  is  this :  I  allowed  three  of  the 
trees  from  the  hedge  to  run  up,  and  had  these 
grafted.  The  person  who  grafted  them  for  me 
cut  the  whole  of  the  grafts  from  one  tree  at  the 
vame  time,  and  came  directly  to  my  place  and 
put  them  in.  Now  the  strange  part  is  this  :  the 
trees  grew  well,  and  in  the  second  year  bore  a 
large  crop  of  fruit.  When  the  fruit  ripened, 
much  to  my  astonishment  that  upon  two  of  the 
trees  was  red,  like  this  kind  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, while  that  of  the  other  was 
a  beautiful  bright  yellow.  How 
was  this?  There  is  do  yellow  Plum 
tree  of  this  species  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  the  grafts  could 
not  have  been  mixed  in  any  way. 
Can  it  have  been  that  the  tree 
bearing  the  yellow  fruit  was  grown 
from  the  stone  of  the  yellow 
variety,  and  that  this  had  given 
its  colour  to  the  fruit  ?  No  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  offer  me  an 
explanation,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
able  to  do  so. 

.Iames  Hardino. 
Houndwood,  Street,  Somerset. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
stock  upon  which  any  variety  of 
fruit  tree  is  grafted  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  grafted  portion 
of  the  tree  as  long  as  the  tree 
exists.  But  generally  speaking 
the  influence  is  not  so  marked  as 
to  call  for  special  notice.  There 
are  many  exceptions  of  course, 
and  those  above  related  by  you 
are  most  interesting.  We  remem- 
ber some  few  years  ago  of  a  new 
variety  of  Vine  being  grafted 
on  the  stem  of  an  old  one.  The 
graft  proved  quite  a  success,  and 
the  new  Vine  grew  rapidly,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  produced 
fruit  in  abundance ;  but  the  re- 
markable thing  about  it  was  that 
a  good  way  up  the  stem  of  the 
new  variety  one  shoot  of  this  new 
sort  produced  a  perfect  bunch  of 
the  old  variety.  This  incident 
n  •{!  190J.)  at  the  time  aroused  much  interest 

and  curiosity,  and  many  were  the 
theories  advanced  as  to  the  cause.  The  con- 
clusion come  to  was,  that  the  mating  of  two 
sorts  together  resulted  in  the  commingling  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  varieties  in  the  sap,, 
and  resulted,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned,  in  an' 
abnormal  development  of  the  old  stock.  In  the' 
case  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum  you  mention,  we' 
agree  with  you  that  probably  a  previous  stock 
was  exercising  its  influence  in  this  mysterious 
way. — Ed.] 


NICOTIANA  SANDERiE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Having  read  with  interest  the  several' 
different  opinions  in  The  Garden  on  the  new 
Tobacco  plant,  I  venture  to  give  my  own  experi- 
ences. Having  raised  a  small  batch  of  seedlings 
in  March  last,  the  plants  were  pricked  off  intO' 
3  inch  pots  when  the  second  rough  leaf  appearedi 
Towards  the  end  of  May  some  were  planted  from' 
these  pots  into  the  open  border,  others  were' 
transferred  into    10-inch    pols,   and    eventually 
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plunged  in  the  border  ;  these  latter  have  done 
the  best,  having  been  in  flower  since  the  first 
week  in  July  ;  some  of  the  plants  are  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  same 
diameter.  As  regards  colour  they  vary,  some  are 
bright  and  pleasing,  while  others  are  dull.  I 
have  some  plants  in  sunny  situations,  but  they 
appear  to  prefer  a  partially  shaded  place.  Inter- 
mixed with  N.  sylveatris  in  a  large  border,  and 
with  Dactylis  glomerata  as  an  edging  N. 
Sanderse  is  very  effective. 

Charles  Knieb. 
Lympstone  House  Gardens,  Devon. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — You  have  had  many  letters  about  the  new 
Nicotiana  Sander*,  but  still  you  may  like  to 
know  how  it  has  done  in  a  Scotch  garden  in 
Berwickshire.  We  have  quite  a  hedge  of  it, 
16  feet  long,  6  feet  thick,  and  4  feet  6  inches 
high.  I  send  some  specimen  flosrers  ;  there  are 
three  shades,  the  darkest  flowers  are  also  the 
largest.  The  seeds  were  raised  in  pots  and 
pricked  out  into  boxes,  and  planted  out  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  gardener  has  tried  some 
under  glass,  but  it  has  not  done  nearly  so  well  as 
outside.  M.  T.  Baillee. 

Drylmrgh  House,  St.  Boswells,  N.B. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sib, — The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  above  plant,  expressed  by  your  corre- 
spondents may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  from  the 
fact  that  the  plant  is  apparently  much  affected 
by  position,  and  probably  also  by  soil.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  I  saw  two 
large  circular  beds  in  the  winter  garden  at 
Bournemouth  planted  with  it.  The  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  numerous  flowering  branches  over 
the  whole  beds,  and  the  brightness  of  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  had,  at  a  short  distance,  a  fine 
effect,  which  was  heightened  by  the  surrounding 
green  sward.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  a  circular  bed  in  the  Northernhay 
Gardens  at  Exeter,  where  the  plants,  as  at 
Bournemouth,  are  massed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Yucca  planted  in  the  centre  sufficiently  high  to 
be  well  seen  above  the  Tobaccos.  In  a  border  in 
my  garden  I  put  out  single  plants  in  the  early 
summer,  all  of  which  made  rampant  growth, 
with  coarse  foliage,  and  dull,  unattractive 
flowers,  the  brilliant  colouring  of  a  neighbouring 
Lobelia  cardinalis  putting  the  Tobaccos  quite  in 
the  shade.  Besides  this  the  plants  seem  particu- 
larly attractive  to  snails  and  slugs,  the  leaves  of 
some  of  my  plants  being  riddled  by  these  enemies. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Nicotiana  Sanderse 
is  adapted  more  for  grouping  in  large  masses 
than  for  individual  planting,  even  in  moderately 
wide  borders,  and  that  it  will  not  supplant  the 
better  known  N.  affinis,  which  has  the  additional 
recommendation  of  its  perfume. 

John  R.  Jackson. 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  above  plant  appears  to  be  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  Evidently  it  is  vari- 
able both  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  its  habit 
of  growth.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  pleasing 
as  those  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  committees.  This,  however,  no  doubt 
was  due  to  their  being  grown  under  glass,  and 
at  a  time  of  year  when  there  was  less  light 
and  sun.  To  say  that  it  is  not  a  useful  plant 
would  be  saying  what  would  not  be  correct,  but 
I  think  its  proper  place  is  in  the  mixed  border. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  difficult  to  associate 
with  other  flowers,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  it  has 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  makes  a  splendid 
companion  to  Hyacinthus  candicana  and  Nico- 
tiana sylvestris.  Another  plant  makes  a  happy 
contrast,  viz.,  Arotgtis  grandis,  pla,nted  thinly 


with  the  Nicotiana.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  heie 
which  is  decidedly  dull  during  bright  days,  and 
seems  to  want  relief  of  some  sort.  Probably  if 
the  plants  had  been  planted  at  three  times  the 
distance  from  each  other  with  some  low,  bright- 
coloured  yellow  Viola  or  white  Antirrhinum  as 
a  groundwork,  the  bed  would  have  been  more 
pleasing.  It  should  not  be  planted  in  rich  soil, 
for  then  it  makes  too  much  luxurious  foliage'at 
the  expense  of  flower-stems.  In  rather  poor 
sandy  soil  it  is  very  floriferous  indeed. 

Cirencester.  T.  A. 


[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  your  correspondent  C. 
H.  Snook  speak  so  highly  of  this  plant.  I  have 
grown  it  largely  this  season,  and  with  me  it  is 
splendid.  I  must  confess  that  at  first  I  was 
rather  diappointed  with  it,  and  I  should  certainly 
like  it  better  if  it  had  a  little  more  perfume. 
The  seed  was  sown  early  in  February,  and  good 
strong  plants  put  out  by  the  end  of  May  in  rich 
soil.  I  grow  the  plants  in  masses,  and  find  them 
do  best  this  way.  Some  of  them  are  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  high  and  the  same  distance  through. 
The  flowers  vary  in  colour  and  the  plants  in 
habit.  I  have  not  had  a  worthless  plant  either  in 
colour  or  habit  amongst  them.  Evening  is  the 
time  to  see  this  plant  at  its  best.  Many  a  stroll 
have  I  taken  this  summer  round  the  garden 
between  six  and  eight  o'clock  to  look  at  the  new 
Nicotiana.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  more  this 
plant  is  known  the  better  it  will  be  liked,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  new  things 
that  has  come  to  stay. 
Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Field. 


[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  differ  very  much  from  the  opinions 
expressed  in  The  Garden  of  the  16th  ult.  with 
regard  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  I  have  it 
growing  in  a  north  border  and  it  is  splendid. 
I  planted  them  out  in  June.  Two  of  the 
plants  are  nearly  3  feet  through  and  4  feet 
high,  and  each  plant  has  had  hundreds  of  flowers. 
For  small  borders  it  is  too  vigorous,  but  a  first- 
class  plant  for  a  good  herbaceous  border.  In  my 
opinion  the  less  it  is  "coddled"  the  better  colour 
you  will  get  in  the  flowers.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  remarks  as  to  its  culture  in  tubs  or  pots.  I 
have  three  plants  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  at 
present,  and  I  must  say  that  they  make  very 
graceful  specimens.  The  best  way  to  grow  them 
is  by  pinching  the  shoots  so  as  to  get  twenty  or 
thirty  spikes  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plant. 
This  is  how  mine  were  treated. 
IlUey.  Frederick  Jambs  Cross. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — This  has  proved  a  great  success  here. 
Given  a  large  border  it  has  been  a  mass  of 
splendid  colour  for  the  last  two  months,  and  is 
just  as  fine  now  as  it  was  in  July.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  thing  well  worth  growing  where 
colour  effect  is  required,  few  annuals  lasting  in 
full  beauty  so  long.  The  flower-spikes  are  over 
5  feet  in  height,  the  blooms  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  colour  is  distinct  and 
good.     The  border  has  a  sunny  aspect. 

Kenneth  McDonall. 
Logan,  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  a  beautiful 
place  near  here,  on  the  26ch  ult.,  there  was  to  be 
seen  in  great  beauty  a  circular  bed  of  Nicotiana 
Sanderse  a  mass  of  lovely  colour,  smaller 
blossoms  than  the  usual  white  Nicotiana  has,  and 
without  its  fragrance,  but  of  a  peculiar  and 
beautiful  shade  of  red,  moat  ornamental.  The 
head  gardener  said  he  had  only  had  a  Is.  packet 
of  the  seed.  The  leaves  were  fine,  as  well  as  the 
blossoms.  Mrs.  Consett. 

Ashleigh,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


[To  the  Euitok  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  different 
letters  in  The  Garden  in  reference  to  Nicotiana 
Sanderse.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  splendid 
plant  for  beds.  A  bed  of  Nicotiana  Sanderse 
planted  at  the  end  of  May  has  been  in  bloom 
ever  since.  The  seed  was  sown  on  February  3, 
and  placed  on  a  hot-bed.  When  the  seedlings 
were  large  enough  to  prick  off  they  were  placed 
in  3inch  pots  and  grown  on,  changing  them  into 
4J-inch  pots,  and  eventually  planting  them  out 
into  the  bed.  The  bed,  which  has  been  a  great 
attraction,  was  planted  in  this  way  :  The  edging 
was  composed  of  Lobelia  Emperor  ;  the  next  row 
Mme.  Salleroi  Pelargonium  with  Cineraria 
maritima;  third  row,  John  Gibbons  Pelargonium  ; 
the  centre  of  the  bed  being  filled  with  Nicotiana 
Sanderje,  with  a  few  Nicotiana  sylvestris  as  dot 
plants.  As  one  of  your  correspordents  states, 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  Nicotiana  affinis, 
but  to  my  mind  the  plant  is  more  attractive,  with 
its  branching  habit  and  numerous  blossoms  which 
do  not  close  up  like  affinis  during  the  day. 

S.  Watson,  Siiperintendent. 
Manor  Houxe  Gardens,  Lee,  S.E. 

[We  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  about 
Nicotiana  Sanderse. — Ed  ] 


THE  PASSING  OF  SUMMER. 

A  S  I  write  these  few  notes  after  a 
/%  leisurely  and  compreliensive  walk 
/  %        round  the  garden,  I  cannot  help 

/— %  feeling  sad  at  the  thought  that 
1  *.  the  summer  is  on  the  wane,  and 
that  autumn  gales  and  chilly 
mists  are  looming  large  before  us.  There  is 
a  decidedly  autumnal  sound  in  the  south- 
westerly breeze  ;  the  leaves  are  already 
turning  golden  or  red-brown,  and  some  are 
fallen  and  are  scurrying  across  the  lawn  in 
wild  career.  I  hear  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
strange  voices  for  the  most  part,  decidedly 
not  hushed  nor  musical,  for  it  is  Hop-picking 
time,  and  we  have  been  inundated  by  extra 
pickers  from  the  East  End  of  London  in 
thousands.  And  I  also  hear  the  (to  me)  more 
pleasing  sound  of  the  guns  at  work  in  the 
stubbles  and  Turnips  all  round  the  village,  it 
being  the  1st  of  September,  and  partridges 
being  plentiful  this  season. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  summer  certainly, 
with  more  than  our  usual  allowance  of  sun- 
shine, and  we  ought  not  to  grumble  ;  but  for 
all  that  it  is  daily  becoming  a  less  congenial 
task  to  perambulate  one's  garden.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Eoses  and  a  few  of  the  later- 
flowering  shrubs  and  perennials,  one  would 
hardly  derive  much  further  enjoyment  from 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  This  is  doubtless 
all  too  true,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  any 
more  space  with  such  melancholy  redections  ; 
let  me  therefore  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
what  I  have  seen  to-day. 

Eomneya  Coulteri. — I  find  my  plant  of  the 
hairy-budded  species  (R.  trichocalyx,  as  some- 
one has  aptly  named  it)  has  two  or  three  late 
buds  nearly  ready  to  expand,  but  I  can  find 
none  on  the  typical  plant.  Only  possessing 
one  of  each  variety,  it  may  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part  to  record  my  opinion,  but  it  has 
appeared  to  me  this  summer,  when  both 
bloomed  very  freely,  that  the  flowers  of  the 
type  are  much  more  sweetly  scented  than 
those  of  the  hairy-budded  form,  the  latter 
having  but  little  smell,  and  that,  perhaps, 
rather  disagreeable.  If  this  is  a  fact  it  would 
serve  to  still  futher  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other. 

Colchicums. — A  clump  of  C.  speciosum  in 
the  border  of  a  Ehododendron  bed,  probably 
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of  so  many  foreign  bulbs  in  a  doubtful 
state  of  health  ;  (2)  keeping  the  bulbs  too 
long  out  of  the  ground  and  planting  them  at 
the  wrong  time  of  year ;  and  (.3)  planting 
them  too  deep  in  the  soil. 
Cyclamens  are  beginning  to  bestir  them- 


influenced  by  the  heavy  rains  at  the  begin-  potassium  sulphide  saved  the  situation,  and 

ning  of  the  week,  has  suddenly  burst  through  '  nearly  all  the  buds  will,  I  think,  eventually 

the   ground    with    a    miniature     forest     of  exjiand.     1  may  here  remark  that  I  dug  up 

pink  buds,  and  one  or  two  small  patches  of  last  month   nearly  the  whole  of  the  candi- 

C.  autumnale  are,  I  see,  following  suit.     It  dums,  soaked  them   in  potassium  sulphide, 

seems  to  me  that  this  is  somewhat  earlier  rolled  them  up  into  yellow  balls  with  flowers         .                           _          _ 

than  usual     The  other  sorts   I  have,  viz.,  of  suli)hur,  and  then  replanted  them  in  new   selves,  I  am   thankful   to  say.     Already  a 

persicum  speciosum  maximum,  and  Sibthorpi :  soil.    The  disease  was  very  bad  here  this  |  small  rockery  in  front  of  the  house  is  dotted 

have  made  no  show  so  far.  I  had  a  sad  mishap  summer,  and  though  it  was  checked  by  the  i  with  patches  of  small  white  flowers  of  what 

with  some  bulbs  of  the  last-named  a  short  time  fungicide  at  once  and  the  spikes  flowered  1 1  believe  to  be  C.  cilicicum,  and  the  other 

ago  cutting  a  couple  of  very  fine  ones  clean  fairly  well,  I  thought  prevention  was  better   autumnal  kinds  are  beginning  to  assume  the 

in  two  horizontally  with  a  spade.    The  halves  than    cure,    in    view    of     possible    future  |  "Sea  Anemone  "  form,  which  means  business. 

were  most  carefully  replanted  with  plenty  of  disaster.                                                                  i  Can  anyone,  fearlessly  and  correctly,  differen- 

sandy  soil  round  them,  but  I   doubt  their  It  is  about  eight  years  since  the  majority  of  |  tiate  the  various  species  of  hardy  Cyclamen? 

arowing,    the    direction    of    the    cut    being  the  bulbs  were  last  disturbed.     Can  it  be  a  ,  They  are  indeed  a  j)uzzle  to  me,  reminding 

decidedly    against,    at    any    rate,    the    top  fact  that  those  growing  so  proverbially  well  1  me  of  the 

portions.     I  wish  these  most 


welcome  flowers  of  the  Colchi- 

cuma  did  not  "flop"  so.     Most 

of  mine  are   growing  in  bare, 

untenanted    corners,    without 

the  protection  of  any  low  car- 
peting  plant,   and   I  have  an 

annual  job  to  keep  the  weak 

stems  upright.     This  time    I 

am    trying    a    ring  fence    of 

galvanised  wire  uprights  con- 
nected by  thin  tarred  twine. 

This  is  not  very  conspicuous, 

and  I  hope  will  prove   effica- 
cious. 
Zephyranthes     Candida      i.s 

making     a     good    start,    and 

already  there  are  many  of  its 

delicate    Crocus  -  like    flowers 

dotted  over  the  mound  where 

it    grows.      It  increases  very 

fast  here  in  light,  deep,  sandy 

loam,  and  flowers  away  gaily 

till  cut  down  by  the  frost.     It 

is  occasionally  used  as  a  carpet 

plant    for    Belladonna   Lilies, 

and  such  a  combination  must 

be  glorious.    I  hope  to  try  it 
some  day. 

Belladonna   Lilies   are  just 
"spearing"  through  the  surface 
of  the  soil  under  my  green- 
house wall,  one  sheltered  cluinp 
being  already  in   full  beauty. 
They  are  rather  overshadowed 
at    the    present    moment    by 
Crinum  Moorei,  which,  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  they  were, 
has   now  grown   into   a   huge 
mass  of  stems  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high,  with  an  annual  output  of 
a  dozen  or  more  flower-spikes. 
It  is    going  strong  still,  with 
many  unexpanded  blooms  to 
open.     It  has  certainly  lasted 
more  than  a  month  already. 
Zephyranthes    rosea    and   the 
Sternbergias    look    promising, 
but    have    not    yet    flowered 
The  autumn  Lilies  have  been  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  earlier  ones.  The 
speciosums  are  very  fine  and  deliciously  sweet, 
the  variety  monstrosum  especially  so.    Browni 
leucanthum,  which  had  two  spikes  with  two 
flowers   on   each,  and    seems  a   most  desir- 
able Lily,  is  just  over,  while  Henryi  is  fast 
going  off. 

Tigrinum  splendens  still  blazes  like  a 
beacon  fire  across  the  lawn,  and  T.  Fortunei 
giganteum  is  beginning  to  hang  out  some 
brilliant  orange  lamps  from  its  tall  stems. 
These  stems,  a  short  time  ago,  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  disease,  as  all  my 
candidums    also    did ;    but    two    doses    of 


genus  Eupithecia,  the  so-called 
"  Pugs,"  among  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  The  nomenclature  is 
terribly  involved;  there  is 
such  a  jumble  of  hedertefolium, 
europKum,  autumnale,  &c.,  that 
even  the  praiseworthy  article 
by  M.  Guiheneuf,  in  The 
Garden  of  March  12,  1898, 
does  not  clear  up  the  matter, 
though  he  has  evolved  some- 
thing like  order  out  of  the 
chaos. 

Yaldiiig.  S.  6.  Reid. 

(To   be  continued.) 
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ROSE  CHERRY  RIPE. 

in  cottage  gardens  owe  their  immunity  from 
the  dreaded  fungus  to  their  being  left 
severely  alone  for  a  long  time  1  For  if  one 
comes  to  think  it  out  carefully,  these  cottage 
Madonnas  have  not  been  in  their  present 
positions  for  ever.  They  must  have  been 
moved  and  planted  there  at  some  former 
epoch,  and  must  therefore  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  danger  at  one  time  or 
another.  Yet  they  apparently  passed  through 
it  spotless  and  unscathed,  and  still  bloom 
luxuriantly  year  by  year.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  much  more  likely  causes  of  the 
disease  are  (1)  the  ever-increasing  importation 


ROSE  CHERRY  RIPE. 

(Hybrid  Tea.) 

ONSIDERING  the 
scarcity  of  bright- 
coloured  Roses 
among  the  dwarf- 
growing  Hybrid 
Teas,  any  addition 
is  welcome   that    produces    a 
bright  effect  for  bedding  pur- 
poses.   In  the  charming  variety 
under  notice  we  have  a  Rose 
that    combines    the    hardy, 
vigorous   growth  and   branch- 
ing habit   of    the  older  rose- 
coloured     Hybrid    Perpetuals 
with  the   valuable  perpetual- 
flowering    qualities    of    the 
Hybrid  Teas.    Cherry  Ripe  is 
a  Rose   somewhat  resembling 
Alfred   Colomb   in  colour,  of 
medium    size,     well    formed, 
and  double.    It  is  exceedingly 
free-flowering,  and,  what  is  a 
very    valuable    trait,    it    pos- 
sesses the  delicious  Rose  scent 
of    the    old    Cabbage     Rose. 
Under    glass    in    the    forcing 
•    house    Cherry    Ripe    is    sure 
to    prove    a  useful    addition. 
Its   rich  colour,  which  is  much  appreciated 
in  the  dull  winter  months,  gives  this  variety 
a  value  that  growers  will  not  be  slow  to 
appreciate.  P. 

ROSE  PAUL  NEYRON. 
(Hybrid  Perpetual  ) 
This  giant  among  Roses  is  never  so  grand  as  in 
the  autumn.  Its  Oowers  are  borne  upnn  strong 
growths,  untouched  almost  by  that  terrible  enemy 
of  certain  kinds — mildew.  It  belongs  to  the  Pseony 
type  of  Rose,  huge  and  coarse.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  good  garden  Rose.  The  colour  is  deep  rose, 
with  a  silyery  reflex.     Blooms  of  this  Rose  often 
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attain  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter. In  some  gardens 
Paul  Neyron  is  highly 
esteemed.  It  makes  a 
bold  display  if  a  long 
border  is  filled  with 
it.  A  few  others  are 
nearly  as  large  as  Paul 
Ney  ron.  One  is 
Edouard  Morren,  rarely 
seen  now,  but  years 
ago  highly  esteemed. 
Another  good  variety 
isMme.  Eugene  Fremy. 
Its  bold,  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  very  orna- 
mental. While  writing 
upon  large  Koses,  I 
must  not  omit  Anna 
de  Diesbaoh,  or  Gloire 
de  Paris  as  it  is  known 
abroad  ;  Mme.  Joseph 
Bonnaire,  a  huge  pale 
pink ;  Fran9ois  Levet, 
a  beautiful  cherry 
red      bloom,      prettily 

imbricated  ;  and  FranQoia  Michelon,  the  parent 
of  Mrs.  John  Laing.  All  of  these  are  worth 
growing.  P. 


Amaryllis  (BollaJuua 
Lily),  they  will  help 
to  brighten  the  border 
at  this  time  of  the 
year  when  flowers  of 
this  class  are  none  too 
plentiful. 

T.  B.  Field. 


TRICHINIUM  MANGLESII.     (From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal.) 


growths  can  trail  backwards  to  cover  the  site 
where  bulbs,  &c.,  have  gone  tol  rest  for^Jthe 
season.  Furthermore,  it  is  exceptionally  valu- 
able as  a  marginal  plant  for  shrubberies  in  the 
drier  and  fully  exposed  situations,       6.  B.  M. 


EUCOMIS  PUNCTATA. 
At  the  present  time  this  interesting  Cape  bulb  is  a 
grand  feature  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Mr. 
Harmer's,  Cringleford,  Norwich.  There  are  large 
clumps  with  their  broad  handsome  foliage  more  or 
less  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base,  from  which 
rise  tall  cylindrical  spikes  of  blossom  ten  to 
twelve  in  number,  and  these  are  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  leaves,  giving  them  a  very  quaint 
appearance. 

Like  many  Cape  plants,  they  are  hardy  on  light, 
dry  soils,  and  only  require  a  little  protection  in 
winter  by  covering  with  ashes  or  leaf-mould. 
The  foot  of  a  south  wall  suits  them  well,  and  if 
associated  with  large  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  the 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

POLYGONUM    COMPACTUM. 

SO  completely  different  is  this  little  plant 
from  the  grosser  members  of  its  genus 
that  one  can  welcome  it  the  more  and 
use  it  in  ways  wholly  impossible  with 
such  as  cuspidatum    (which    it    most 
resembles),  sacbalinense,  and  amplexi- 
caule.  Its  growth  in  soils  of  ordinary  fertility  does 
not  exceed  1  foot  in  height,  and  although  it  is  some- 
what of  a  rambler,  it  does  not  root  freely  from 
the  joints,  and  is  altogether  neater  in  habit,  and 
rarely  exceeds  3  feet  in  diameter.   The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  both  miniatures  of  cuspidatum,  and  in 
the  autumn  sea- 
son,   when    all 
the  flowers  are 
open    and    the 
leaves  begin  to 
show    many 
autumn     tints, 
it  is  as  pretty 
a  rock  or  border 
plant     as     one 
could  wish  for. 
Plants    in    the 
bog    and    deep 
loam  are  not  so 
effective,  and  it 
is    only    when 
planted  in  ordi- 
nary   or    poor 
soil  that  its  best 
features    are 
apparent.  lean 
recommend     it 
for    the   larger 
order      of 
rockeries, 
planted    high 
up,  its  growths 
trained  to  form 
a  "  torrent"  of 
flower  and  foli- 
age that  will  be 
valued  at   this 
late  season,  and 
for    informal 
margins  to  her- 
baceous bor- 
ders,     planted 
close  to  the  edg- 
ing, so  that  its  4.  yiBLp  OF  AKTJM  I,ILIES  m   THE  GARPEN   OV   ME,  IJ. 


TRICHINIUM 
MANGLESII. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing 
little  plant.  The  flower 
heads  are  large  and  not 
unlike  small  balls  of 
wool  with  pink  skeins 
through  them.  The 
way  to  propagate  it  is 
by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  the  stouter  ones 
being  selected.  If  in- 
serted in  pots  orshallow 
pans  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm  green- 
house they  will  root 
well.  T.  Manglesii  is  not  a  plant  for  ordinary 
gardens,  but  it  is  certainly  interesting. 


STERNBEEGIA  LUTEA  MAJOR. 
This  form  of  Sternbergia  lutea  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  best  Sternbergia  for  extensive 
planting,  and  I  think  it  shares  with  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  the  distinction  of  being  numbered 
among  the  best  bulbs  of  autumn.  It  flowers 
naturally  in  late  September  and  early  October, 
and  several  flowers  are  produced,  contempora- 
neously with  the  leaves,  from  each  bulb.  In 
common  with  many  bulbs  from  drier  countries 
than  our  own,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in 
permanently  establishing  it,  but  the  free  use  of 
lime  rubble  in  the  soil  helps  the  bulbs  wonder- 
fully, and  where  soils  are  naturally  deficient  in 
lime  it  is  hardly  possible  to  grow  Sternbergias 
well. 

Soils  overlying  chalk,  when  of  fair  depth,  will 
grow    Sternbergias     well,    and    the     naturally 

poor  growth  of 
grasses  in  such 
soils  gives  the 
Sternbergias  a 
better  chance 
of  making  head- 
way than  if 
strong- growing 
grasses  handi- 
capped them. 
S.  lutea  major 
is  one  of  the 
best  bulbs  I 
know  for 
rockery,  bor- 
der, or  grass 
planting.  The 
large  cups  of 
butter  yellow 
flowers,  exqui- 
sitely fragrant 
and  freely 
borne,  are  too 
valuable  a  fea- 
ture  in  the 
autumn  season 
wholly  to  neg- 
lect, and  those 
who  wish  can 
flower  the 
bulbs  well  in 
pots  —  Narcis- 
sus fashion  — 
with  a  mini- 
mum of  trouble. 
It  is  a  perfectly 
hardy  bulb,  and 
as  old    as    the 

ABPKRNB,  CAPE  TOWN,  hiUs.     G.  B.  M. 
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GARDENING      FOR      BSGINN6RS. 


GARDEN-MAKING  :  FOLLOWING 
THE  BUILDER.— In  the  suburbs 
the  speculating  villa  builder  very 
often  in  his  peculiar  fashion  lays 
out  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  house,  to  the  endless 
worry  and  expense  of  the  purchaser.  As  the 
sole  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  property  at  once, 
nothing  is  done  to  aid  the  purchaser  in  his  culti- 
vating operations.  All  the  builder's  refuse  which 
is  not  worth  carting  away  is  covered  up,  and 
frequently  all  the  top  soil  is  carted  away  and 
sold,  and  the  bid  stuff  from  the  foundations 
takes  its  place.  The  beginner,  after  taking 
possession,  soon  finds  that  nothing  will  grow  in 
the  borders,  and  the  walks,  which  have  nothing 
but  a  thin  coat  of  gravel  on  the  surface,  soon 
get  grown  over  with  weeds,  and  are  always  damp 
and  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.  I  have  seen  many 
such  gardens,  and  sympathised  with  the  pro- 
prietor in  his  almost  fruitless  efforts  to  make 
things  grow  and  thrive.  Many,  after  struggling 
on  for  a  time,  submitting  to  failure  in  the  hope 
that  things  may  improve,  at  last  give  the  whole 
thing  up  in  disgust.  Very  often  the  contracting 
jobbing  gardener  is  as  much  a  failure 
as  the  builder.  He  may  have  had  no 
training  for  the  work  beyond  a  short 
time  in  some  second  or  third-rate 
garden.  He  has  plenty  of  nerve,  and 
his  sole  object  is  to  get  on  and  make 
money.  Such  men  are  not  troubled 
with  many  scruples  ;  therefore  the 
beginner  will  do  better  to  trust  to  his 
own  resources,  and,  if  he  calls  in  help, 
be  should  get  hold  of  a  handy  labourer 
and  supervise  him. 

The    Work  to  he  Done  is  thoroughly 
to  overhaul  the  place,   bit  by  bit.     It 
will  take  time,  but  the  work  is  healthy, 
and,  if  we  look  to  the  future,  the  reward 
will  be  certain,   for    good,   intelligent 
work  never  yet  failed  iu  yielding  satis- 
factory results.     The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is   to  make  a  rough  plan  of  the 
garden  as  we  want  it  to  be.    The  autumn 
is   the   time   for   planning   and   rearranging   its 
main  features  ;  details  can  be  worked  out  after- 
wards.    IE  Roses  or  other  creepers  are  wanted 
on  the  house,  set  out  the  border. 

Trench  and  Manure  the  Ground. — Open  a 
trench  at  one  end  of  the  border,  the  width  we 
want,  which  for  Roses  should  not  be  less  than 
3  feet,  and  should  be  more  if  possible,  and  from 
2  feet  to  2|  feet  deep,  taking  out  all  brickbats 
and  stones  buried  by  the  builder  and  placing 
them  in  reserve  to  form  the  foundation  for  the 
walks  when  we  have  time  to  attend  to  them. 
Lumps  of  clay,  of  which  there  are  sure  to  be 
some  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  can  be  worked  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  covered  with  a 
Uyer  of  manure. 

Roses  like  a  Bather  Heavy  Soil,  so  the  clay  in 
the  bottom  when  blended  with  manure  will  give 
size  and  substance  to  the  flowers.  The  best  soil 
will,  of  course,  be  kept  on  the  top,  and  the  border 
must  be  made  up  of  the  best  soil,  obtained 
thoroughly  mixed  with  short  manure,  and  I  may 
say  everything  which  can  be  charred  by  fire  or 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  decay  has  some  value  as 
manure.  A  dressing  of  lime  is  always  valuable 
in  both  new  and  old  gardens.  Mix  the  manure 
with  the  soil.  Some  beginners  have  an  idea  that 
the  manure  should  be  placed  round  the  roots  of 
anything  they  are  planting.  This  is  a  mistake, 
which    often    ends  in   failure.     L?t  the  plants 
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search  for  their  food.  A  little  good  loam  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  very  old  manure  will  be 
beneficial  at  the  beginning ;  but  afterwards,  if 
the  soil  has  been  properly  aerated  and  blended, 
the  roots  will  make  their  position  secure,  and 
supply  the  plants  with  nutriment. 

Hoses  and  other  Climbers  for  Planting. — This  is 
a  matter  that  will  be  finally  settled  by  each 
individual  householder.  Roses  must  have  the 
best  aspects.  For  the  north  side  Veitch'e 
Creeper  (Ampelopsis),  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and 
the  Pyraoantha,  or  Fire  Thorn.  Variety  is  charm- 
ing, but  we  want  things  to  grow,  and  aiming  at 
too  much  variety  sometimes  leaves  unsightly 
blanks,  but  the  three  plants  named  above  will 
thrive  anywhere.  If  Ivies  are  wanted,  Emerald 
Gem  will  soon  cover  a  large  space  ;  Mrs.  Pollock 
is  a  beautiful  blend  of  gold  and  green  ;  caen- 
woodiana  is  a  close  -  clinging,  small  -  leaved 
variety,  and  maderiensis  variegata  is  the  best 
white  variegated  kind. 

Among  Climbing  Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon  is 
generally  included,  and  the  whole  family  of  what 
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are  termed  Dijon  Teas  are  more  or  less  good, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
are  free  of  growth  and  bloom,  though  the  latter 
is  not  so  free  as  its  parents  ;  in  fact,  few  Roses 
are.  Others  are  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Lamarque, 
and  what  a  wealth  of  blossom  there  is  now  on 
the  old  evergreen  Rose  Aim^e  Vibert.  This  covers 
the  front  of  a  house  near  where  I  am  writing. 

7%erc  are  other  good  Climbers  among  Clematises, 
Honeysuckle9,  Jasmines,  Ceanothus,  Cydonia, 
Escallonia,  Forsythia,  Passiflora,  Wistaria,  and 
Magnolia.  There  is  no  lack  of  suitable  materials, 
which,  if  well  planted  in  a  suitable  border,  will 
make  the  house  beautiful  externally.  For  a  neat 
wall  plant  where  flowers  are  not  wanted  few 
things  are  more  satisfactory  than  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata ;  in  fact,  there  are  other 
Euonymus  which  make  good  wall  plants.  Every 
bit  of  bare  wall  should  be  covered.  Domestic 
offices  can  be  covered  with  low-growing  things. 
Some  of  the  China  Roses  are  beautiful.  Laurette 
Messimy,  Fellenberg,  and  the  old  Pink  China,  or 
Monthly  Rose,  is  always  beautiful  against  a  low 
wall.  But  enough  for  the  present.  Let  the 
ground  settle  and  then  plant,  but  do  not  buy  the 
rubbish  commonly  advertised.  Go  to  a  nursery 
where  plants  are  well  grown. — H. 

Tr^xnaplanting  Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Trees. — 
N  ursery  men  and  others  engaged  in  garden-  making 


will  move  evergreens  safely  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  April,  or  even  later, 
so  long  as  the  plants  are  not  making  new  growth. 
If  there  is  a  best  time  it  will  be  between  the 
middle  of  September  and  the  end  of  October,  or 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April. 
But  the  success  or  otherwise  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  attention 
given  afterwards.  When  plants  are  moved  from 
a  sheltered  position  to  an  exposed  one,  some 
temporary  shelter  or  wind-break  should  be  given 
the  first  season  after  planting.  Then  when  hot 
weather  sets  in,  a  little  shade,  such  as  can  be 
easily  erected  by  fastening  a  mat  to  two  stout 
poles,  will  save  the  choice  plant's  life,  with  an 
occasional  damping  over  with  the  syringe  or  hose 
and  a  mulch  of  some  non-conducting  material 
over  the  roots.  Generally  short  grass  will  do. 
If  the  plants  are  moved  carefully,  and  as  many 
roots  as  possible  saved  in  lifting,  the  roots  care- 
fully spread  out  when  planting  and  made  firm, 
no  plant  ought  to  die  unless  neglected.  Many 
people  never  think  about  syringing  or  even  water- 
ing till  the  foliage  turns  brown,  and  then  it  is 
generally  too  late.  If  plants  have  to  be  bought, 
always  purchase  from  a  nursery  where 
transplanting  is  regularly  done.  There 
are  things  sold  which  must  perish  from 
neglect  of  this  cause. 

Trenching  Garden  Ground. — There  is 
hardly  any  work  in  the  garden  that  is 
of  more  importance  than  trenching. 
Unless  ground  is  trenched  periodically, 
so  as  to  increase  its  depth  and  improve 
its  fertility,  it  will  never  produce  the 
best  crops  that  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
Trenching  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  manner,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  ground  to 
be  trenched  should  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  line  (made  with  the 
spade  will  do),  running  its  full  length. 
Then  from  the  top  end  of  one  half  dig 
out  the  soil  2  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide, 
placing  it  just  off  the  end  of  the  other 
half,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  Then 
fork  up  the  bottom  soil  of  the  trench  and  dig  the 
next  lot  of  soil  into  it,  thus  making  another 
trench  which  must  be  filled  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  on  until  the  half  is  finished.  Then  the  worker, 
turning  round  and  working  back  in  the  opposite 
direction,  takes  out  a  trench  at  the  end  of  the 
other  half  of  the  ground,  filling  the  last  trench 
on  the  first  half  with  the  soil  taken  out.  When 
the  worker  has  trenched  the  second  half  of  the 
ground  he  will,  of  course,  have  a  trench  left  at 
the  end  from  which  he  started.  This  must  be 
filled  with  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  first  trench 
made,  and  which  was  placed  in  position  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  trenching  land 
the  whole  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more 
changes  places  :  the  subsoil  comes  to  the  top  and 
the  surface-soil  is  buried.  Unless  the  soil  has 
been  cultivated  for  some  time  and  has  been 
trenched  before,  complete  trenching  should  not 
be  carried  out,  forthe  subsoil  would  most  probably 
be  unsuitable  for  bringing  to  the  top,  while  the 
surface-soil  being  the  best  would  be  buried. 
However,  to  get  the  best  results  from  garden 
soil  it  ought  to  be  trenched  periodically.  Half 
or  bastard-trenching  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  if 
the  subsoil  has  not  been  disturbed  before.  To 
do  Jihis  the  operator  marks  out  his  ground  as 
bewre,  but,  instead  of  taking  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  he  must  take  it  out  only  12  inches 
deep,  merely  turning  over  and  thoroughly  break- 
ing  up    the    bottom    spit — the  subsoil.      Some 
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decayed  manure  should  be  placed  upon  the  latter. 
This  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil  and  mixing 
manure  with  it  will  soon  improve  it,  and  when 
next  the  garden  is  trenched,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  top. 

The  Winter  Moth. — As  the  season  of  the  year 
is  approaching  when  the  winter  moth  will  be 
making  its  appearance,  a  few  hints  by  way  of 
reminder  to  fruit  growers  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  wingless  female  moth  will  be  soon 
making  its  ascent  of  the  tree  to  deposit  its  eggs 
for  the  future  brood  of  caterpillars.  The  best 
proved  method  of  intercepting  the  moth  is  to 
band  the  trees  with  cart  grease.  Buy  none  unless 
guaranteed  ae  free  from  tar.  Numbers  of  young 
trees  have  been  killed  by  injurious  compounds 
sold  as  grease.  Do  not  use  oil  in  the  grease  to 
make  it  thin.  If  the  daub  is  stiff  it  will  last  the 
longer.  It  is  important  to  have  it  sticky,  and 
look  after  it  and  keep  it  so,  otherwise  the  moth 
will  creep  over  it.  If  trees  are  young  and  the 
bark  is  smooth  and  tender,  some  grease-proof 
paper  should  be  tied  next  to  the  bark  and  the 
daub  placed  on  the  paper.  If  trees  are  matured 
and  the  bark  is  rough,  good  grease  will  not  injure 
the  tree.  Trees  where  grease-proof  paper  is  used 
will  not  require  so  much  grease,  as  the  paper 
prevents  the  bark  from  absorbing  it.  If  all  the 
trees  were  banded  with  paper  it  is  probable  that 
the  saving  of  the  cost  of  grease  would  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  cost  of  paper  banding,  (irease 
may  be  applied  with  the  hand,  or  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  small  brush  ;  in  either  case 
put  on  a  thick  layer  of  the  grease.  Grease- 
banding  should  not  be  delayed  after  the  second 
week  in  October,  and  will  require  attention  until 
the  end  of  November.  The  appearance  of  the 
moth  may  be  known  by  taking  out  a  light  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  male  moths,  if  any 
are  present,  may  be  seen.  If  no  male  moths  are 
seen,  you  need  not  trouble  to  grease-band  the 
trees.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  all  your 
pains,  some  caterpillars  arefound  ;  when  numerous 
they  are  not  to  be  exterminated  in  one  season. 

Double  Petunias. — If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cuttings  of  the  double  varieties  of  Fetunia  are 
not  already  struck,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them,  to  give  the  young  plants  time  to 
become  established  before  winter.  In  selecting 
the  shoots  avoid  those  that  have  produced 
flowers,  as  the  wood  of  these  is  too  hard  to  strike 
in  a  reasonable  time.  It  will  be  best  now  to  put 
the  cuttings  singly  into  small  pots,  which  should 
be  drained  and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sifted 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  using  sand  alone  on 
the  top.  Put  them  under  propagating  glasses  in 
intermediate  warmth  and  shade.  When  well 
rooted  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  green- 
house temperature  is  the  best  place  to  keep  them 
during  the  winter.  The  double  varieties  are 
comparatively  slow  growers,  and  when  large 
specimens  are  wanted,  plants  that  have  flowered 
during  the  present  summer  should  be  retained 
for  another  year.  Cut  the  shoots  close  in  and 
encourage  new  growth  before  winter.  By 
keeping  them  a  little  warmer  than  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock,  and  giving  a  shift  early  in 
spring,  these  cut-back  plants  will  begin  to  bloom 
earlier  than  the  younger  ones,  and  continue  to 
flower  all  the  summer. 

The  Gladiolus. — The  period  for  harvesting  the 
bulbs  is  almost  upon  us,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  well  ripened  first.  As  a 
rule,  water  has  been  applied  pretty  freely  during 
the  summer,  and  this,  with  the  unavoidable 
treading  upon  the  ground  to  get  amongst  the 
flowers,  causes  it  to  be  so  close  and  impervious 
to  the  air  that  it  is  necessary  either  to  fork  up 
the  surface  or  to  "stir  it  with  a  hoe.  I  have 
usually  lightly  forked  the  ground  over,  and  in 
a  way  that  it  is  rather  higher  where  the  plants 
are  and  lower  between  the  rows  ;  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  ground  becoming  over-dry  in 
October.      It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  up  the 


bulbs  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  some  of 
them  will  be  well  ripened,  others  will  have  the 
stems  and  leaves  quite  green,  but  nothing  is 
gained  by  leaving  them  out  longer.  Those  with 
quite  green  leaves  I  have  dug  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  soil  clinging  about  the  roots,  and  planted  them 
under  glass  in  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  for  a  few 
weeks,  thinking  that  the  bulbs  would  have  a 
chance  to  ripen  gradually,  but  I  found  that 
those  treated  in  this  way  did  not  do  quite  so 
well  as  those  which  were  cut  over  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  ground.  When  a  few 
bulbs  only  are  grown  of  each  sort  they  may  be 
put  together  into  a  6-inch  or  7-inch  flower-pot, 
with  the  roots  and  small  bulbs  that  cluster  round 
the  base  of  the  parent  bulbs  ;  place  them  in  a 
dry,  airy  room  or  a  vinery  where  the  Grapes  are 
either  ripe  or  have  been  cut,  as  dryness  is 
essential.  When  they  are  quite  dry  remove  the 
spawn  or  bulblets ;  these  can  be  placed  in  dry 
sand  and  be  wrapped  up  in  paper.  The  large 
flowering  bulbs  may  be  kept  in  paper  bags  with- 
out anything  being  placed  with  them,  but  they 
should  be  well  dried  first  to  prevent  mould 
injuring  them.  Choose  a  fine  dry  day  for  lifting 
the  bulbs.— T. 
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A  S  frost  Bufflciently  severe  to  injure  and  destroy  the 
/\        beauty  of  the  tender  plants  used  in  the  summer 

I — *  embellishment  of  beds  and  borders  may  be 
I  \  expected  at  any  time,  preparations  should  be 
made  for  the  lifting  and  storing  of  those  ii  is 
intended  to  winter  either  for  producing  spring  stock  or 
for  planting  out  again  another  season  by  getting  ready  a 
general  compost  of  a  fairly  light  nature,  placing  it  under 
cover,  and  having  boxes,  pots,  crocks,  and  labels  clean, 
dry,  and  in  readiness. 

Geraniums  should  be  stripped  of  most  of  their  leaves 
and  boxed  up  thickly.  They  will  supply  a  quantity  of 
spring  cuttings,  and  old  plants  usually  bloom  more  freely 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  than  either  autumn  or 
spring-struck  cuttings.  It  will  be  needless  to  lift  and  pot 
up  tender  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Meserabryanthemnms,  and 
similar  things,  if  sufficient  cuttings  were  Inserted  and 
rooted  as  suggested  in  earlier  calendars  ;  but  should  the 
probability  of  a  shortage  occur,  make  sure  of  ample  stock 
by  carefully  lifting  and  potting  up  strong,  healthy  young 
plants  of  whatever  there  is  a  doubt  about.    As 

ECHEVERIAS,  Kleinias,  &c.,  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  without  much  injury,  they  may  be  left  until  later  ; 
but  If  time  and  labour  admit,  it  is  best  to  lift  on  a  dry 
day  and  place  in  an  open,  dry  shed  for  safety  until  they 
can  be  attended  to.  Strip  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves 
and  suckers  off  the  former  and  put  thickly  in  dry  pits, 
keeping  both  plants  and  soil  quite  dry  through  the 
winter,  and  protecting  from  severe  frosts.  Should  pit 
room  be  limited  Echeveria  secnnda  glauca  may  be  safely 
wintered  by  stacking  against  a  dry  south  wall,  laying 
boards  or  zinc  sheets  on  the  top  to  ward  off  rain  and  snow. 
Mats  or  other  protective  material  can  be  laid  in  front  and 
on  the  face  of  this  wall  of  plants  whenever  severe  weather 
occurs.  Thus  treated  they  will  pass  safely  through  the 
winter. 

Dahlias.— The  tops  of  these  will  collapse  after  the  first 
frost,  and  must  be  cut  down  at  once,  for  they  emit  a  most 
disagreeable  smell.  Lift  the  tubers  the  first  dry  day  and 
leave  on  the  ground  to  dry  the  soil  slightly,  afterwards 
storing  them  in  rough  leaf-mould  and  placing  in  any  dry 
frost-proof  structure.  Those  intended  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  ground  to  winter  should  be  left  intact, 
leaving  as  much  of  the  old  top  growth  as  will  remain.  If 
cut  down  water  will  lodge  in  the  hollow  stalks  and 
percolate  to  the  crowns  of  the  tubers,  destroying  them. 
Neither  should  the  crowns  be  buried  deeply  with  leaves, 
ashes,  or  anything  else,  I  should  certainly  advise,  at  any 
rate,  a  few  tubers  to  be  left  thus  for  trial  if  the  system  is 
not  already  carried  out,  especially  in  situations  where  the 
soil  is  warm  and  well  drained.  We  have  many  here, 
veritable  bushes,  that  have  been  in  the  open  ground 
unprotected  and  undisturbed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  same  treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  Cannas  as 
suggested.  John  Roberts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  the  temperatures  of  the 
houses  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  the  normal  winter 
temperature.  Less  damping  and  syringing  will  be  neces- 
sary, although  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  or  thrips  and  red  spider  will  soon  make  their 
appearance.  Maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  houses.  Kather  have  a  little  heat  in  the 
pipes  and  the  bottom  ventilators  open  than  close  the 
ventilators  and  be  without  a  fire.  All  tender  plants  should 
be  in  houses  or  frames  by  this  time. 


ZONAL  Pelargoniums.— Transfer  these  from  the  frames 
to  a  light  position  in  a  house  with  a  moderately  dry  atmo- 
sphere ;  scrub  the  pots  and  remove  yellow  and  dead 
leaves,  and  help  the  plants  with  a  little  cow  manure  or 
Peruvian  Gnano.  I  find  the  latter  one  of  the  best  manures 
for  Pelargoniums.  Cuttings  can  still  be  inserted  to  obtain 
plants  for  flowering  next  summer. 

Bulbs  in  Glassks.— It  is  a  very  interesting  pastime  to 
grow  a  few  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  in  this  way.  Fill  the 
glasses  with  soft  water,  putting  in  two  or  three  pieces  of 
charcoal  to  help  to  keep  the  water  pure.  Fill  up  the 
glasses  as  required.  Any  of  the  well-known  Hyacinths 
can  be  grown  in  this  way.  Among  Narcissi  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  or  Joss  Flower,  a  variety  of  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus, is  the  best.  The  latter  and  some  of  the  Daffodils 
are  very  pretty  grown  in  ornamental  bowls  containing 
nothing  but  a  little  water  and  a  few  pebbles  to  support 
the  bulbs  when  growing.  Place  in  a  cellar  or  cover  with 
a  box  till  the  bulbs  have  made  a  fair  amount  of  roots ; 
then  gradually  introduce  them  to  the  light,  standing  them 
in  a  position  where  they  will  not  be  affected  by  draughts 
or  the  fire.  Eoman  Hyacinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissi 
potted  early  should  be  inspected,  and,  if  well  rooted, 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  covering  with  a  mat  till  the 
growths  become  green.  If  plunged  in  ashes  under  cover 
they  will  most  likely  require  a  good  soaking  of  water. 

Cinerarias  are  ready  for  potting  on,  using  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  cow  manure,  and  a  little 
Thompson's  Plant  Manure,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  For 
early  flowering  6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  Larger 
sizes  can  be  used  for  the  general  batch,  according  to  the 
size  of  plants  desired.  They  grow  best  under  cool,  moist 
conditions,  care  being  taken  not  to  keep  the  ball  of  the 
plant  too  wet.  Elevate  near  to  the  glass  to  obtain  short, 
sturdy  growth. 

Miscellaneous.- Pot  seedling  Francoas  into  .i-inch  or 
6-inch  pots.  The  older  plants  may  also  be  given  a  shift 
if  not  done  immediately  after  flowering.  F.  sonchitolia,  a 
pink  species,  forms  a  very  useful  companion  to  the  well- 
known  F.  ramoaa  (the  Bridal  Wreath).  Prick  off  East 
Lothian  Stocks  into  boxes,  or  place  singly  in  small  pots. 
Agathiea  ccelcstis  if  placed  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  60°  Fahr.  will  soon  be  in  flower.  Roses  trained  to  the 
roof  may  have  the  weak  shoots  removed  and  the  long 
growths  tied  in,  cutting  off  the  unripened  ends. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  OSBORN. 


ORCHIDS. 

A  LARGE  number  of  Cattleyas,  Liclias,  and  their  hybrids 
are  now  flnishing  their  season's  growth,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  look  over  them  every  day,  especially  when  the  weather 
is  dull  and  damp.  The  grower  will  probably  notice  on 
some  plants  that  the  outer  sheath  which  encircles  the  new 
pseudo-bulb  has  become  soft  and  sappy,  and  the  young  bulb, 
clings  so  tightly  to  it  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air ;  this 
has  often  been  the  means  of  rotting  the  bulb.  When  this 
is  seen  slit  open  the  sheath  from  top  to  bottom,  keep 
the  plant  extra  dry  at  the  root  for  a  few  days,  and  also  see 
that  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  considerably  reduced. 
To  prevent  other  plants  being  affected  afford  plenty  of 
air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  especially  through 
the  top  ventilators.  It  appears  that  such  species  as 
Cattleya  Trian.-e,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Mossiaj,  C.  dowiana, 
C.  gigas,  C.  Eldorado,  C.  intermedia,  C.  Harrisonin-, 
G.  amethystoglossa,  and  Lrelia  elegans  are  a  trifle  more 
tender,  and  more  easily  affected  than  the  numerous 
hybrids  obtained  from  them.  Sometimes  on  opening  the 
sheath  it  is  found  that  the  bulb  has  already  commenced 
to  turn  black.  When  this  occurs  the  diseased  portion 
should  be  cut  off  at  once,  or  the  plant  may  die  altogether. 
If  the  disease  is  caused  by  saturation  at  the  roots,  or  by 
too  low  a  temperature,  the  plant  will  be  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, and  to  prevent  further  loss  a  warmer,  drier,  and 
more  airy  atmosphere  will  be  required.  All  the  spring- 
flowering  Cattleyas,  Lrclias,  &c.,  that  have  completed 
their  growth  will  require  less  water  at  the  root,  affording 
them  all  the  sunlight  possible.  Cattleya  bowringiana,  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  labiata,  and  others  that  are  sending 
up  their  flower-spikes  will  require  sufficient  water  to  keep 
their  roots  just  moist  until  the  flowers  open,  when  it 
must  be  gradually  discontinued.    Plants  of 

L.ELIA  ELEGANS  that  have  recently  gone  out  of  bloom 
may  now  be  repotted,  as  the  new  roots  which  are 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  late-flowering  growths  will 
at  once  enter  the  new  compost.  When  repotting  this 
long-bulbed  species  it  is  important  that  the  plant  is  made 
thoroughly  firm  by  tying  a  few  of  the  bulbs  to  neat  strong 
stakes. 

Cattlevas,  such  as  C.  Mossi.-e,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Triana;, 
C.  gigas,  C.  lobata,  C.  guttata,  and  its  variety  Leopoldil, 
which  have  grown  too  large  for  their  pots,  may  now  be 
safely  repotted.  As  at  this  season  many  of  the  leading 
pseudc-bulbs  make  new  roots,  I  do  not  advise  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  the  rooting  material,  but  merely  to  break 
the  old  pot  without  disturbing  the  drainage  or  roots,  place 
the  whole  in  a  suitable-sized  pot,  filling  in  around  the 
plant  with  the  ordinary  Orchid  compost.  After  such  re 
potting  afford  water  very  sparingly,  merely  spriokling  the 
surface  with  a  fine  rose  watering-can.  It  is  generally  well- 
known  that  all  Cattleyas  and  Lalias  are  never  ready  for 
repotting  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  by  watching  their 
roots  and  growths  that  the  cultivator  knows  the  proper 
time  for  the  work.  In  the  cool  intermediate  house 
several  of  the 

Brazilian  Miltonias,  as  M.  moreliana,  M,  spectabilis, 
M.  Regnelli,  M.  Binotii,  &c.,  are  in  llower,  and  with  care 
will  retain  their  freshness  and  colour  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  M.  Clowesil  and  M.  Candida  grandiflora 
are  now  sending  up  their  flower-spikes,  while  M.  cuneata 
generally  flowers  in  the  spring.  After  the  flowers  are  cut 
these  plants  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side,  but 
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not  80  dry  aa  to  cause  the  leaves  or  bulba  to  shrivel. 
While  at  rest  the  foliage  should  be  sponged  over  occasion- 
ally, as  during  this  period  the  leaves  are  extremely  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Plants  of  Coelogj-ne  cristata 
and  its  several  varieties,  that  are  forming  their  new  bulbs, 
will  take  more  water  at  the  root  now  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  Immediately  the  bulbs  are  fully 
developed  the  quantity  should  be  gradually  discoDtioued. 
Bnrfnrd  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 

ROSE  GARDEN. 
With  October  commences  the  rosarians  busy  time.  He 
should  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  for  making  new  beds 
and  for  dipcring  and  trenching,  preparatory  to  planting  at 
the  end  of  October  and  early  in  November.  Where  new 
beds  are  to  be  made,  the  existing  soil  should  be  thrown 
out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet,  taking  care  to 
place  the  subsoil  by  itself.  If  this  excavating  were  more 
common,  we  should  see  less  of  the  failures  in  Rose  gardens 
that  are  so  apparent  to-day.  It  may  be  the  soil  is  a  good 
clayey  loam  of  a  greasy  nature.  If  so,  so  much  the  better, 
as  we  shall  need  only  the  addition  of  manure  ;  but  if  of 
a  light,  hot  nature,  some  soil  of  a  heavier  character 
should,  if  possible,  be  mixed  with  it.  The  top  spit  from 
a  meadow  that  has  been  well  fed  by  sheep  and  cows  is 
splendid  material  for  Roses,  but  not  always  available. 
The  most  successful  amateur  Rose  growers  are  agreed  that 
a  depth  of  3  feet  of  soil  is  better  than  2  feet,  but  such  a 
depth  is  not  always  practicable.  After  removing  the  soil 
add  with  the  subsoil  some  basic  slag,  at  the  rate  of  6dz.  to 
Sjz.  per  square  yard.  This  is  a  splendid  lasting  stimulant, 
and  one  that  should  be  utilised  more  frequently  by  the 
Rose  lover.  Before  returning  the  subsoil,  make  sure  there 
is  DO  water-logging,  or  some  artificial  drainage  should  be 
adopted.  >'ow  return  the  soil,  and  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  soil  admix  some  well-decayed  cow  manure,  not 
excessively,  because  Roses  can  best  be  fed  by  the  aid  of 
liquid  manures  during  summer.  After  the  soil  has  settled 
down  planting  may  be  carried  out.  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of 

Earlt  Pla>'TIXG.— Rather  than  plant  during  frosty 
weather  I  would  heel  in  the  plants  in  a  shady  spot  until 
April,  especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties.  In  planting  Rambler  Roses  upon  per- 
golas or  pillars,  and  also  against  walls,  good  holes  must  be 
made  for  the  plants.  Some  of  the  grandest  pillar  Roses  I 
have  ever  seen  were  produced  in  three  or  four  years,  owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  not  a  barrowful,  but  a  good  cart- 
load of  new  soil  was  osed  for  each  plant.  It  is,  I  know,  a 
simple  thing  to  put  on  paper  what  is  wanted,  but  not  so 
easy  to  procure  new  soil.  Let  no  one  t>e  discouraged  on 
thai  account.  There  are  few  soils  that  may  not  be  made 
to  grow  good  Roses  if  well  tilled,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Roses  provided  for  when  they  are  able  to  utilise  them, 
I.e.,  from  early  summer  right  on  to  autumn.    In  the 

Choice  of  Rose  soil  we  have  to  consider  more  what  is 
best  for  the  stock  upon  which  the  Roses  are  budded  than 
the  actual  kinds.  For  instance,  it  is  often  stated  that  Tea 
Roses  prefer  grit.  But  do  they  ?  Does  not  the  Briar  revel 
most  in  a  clayey  soil  of  a  greasy  nature  ?  Let  such  soil  be 
well  broken  up  by  trenching,  then  plant  Tea  Roses  upon 
the  seedling  Briar,  and  see  if  they  will  not  astonish  you 
with  their  rapid  growth.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
transplanting  Roses  at  frequent  intervals  whenever  there 
is  a  sign  of  decadence.  It  may  not  be  desirable  transplant 
all  the  plants  in  one  year,  but  a  record  should  be  kept 
when  the  beds  are  replanted  for  future  reference. 
Opportunity  should  be  seized  at  such  transplanting  to  add 
some  half-inch  bones  or  bone-dust  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  the  plants  will  soon  show  how  they  appreciate  the 
attention. 

Now  that  we  have  so  many  glorious  rambling  Roses 
every  available  spot  should  be  utilised  to  plant  one. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  some  isolated  bushes. 
Gardeners  have  not  yet  realised  what  grand  things  Roses 
are  for  specimens  or  they  would  plant  more,  for  these 
care  is  essential  in  digging  well  the  soil  some  time  before 
planting. 

Rose  Ccttisgs  are  now  being  planted  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  All  the  Rambler  Roses,  the  Penzance  Briars, 
and  hosts  of  others  root  as  readily  as  Ivy  if  ripe,  solid  wood 
be  selected  for  the  cuttings.  Get  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  if 
possible  with  the  cutting.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  good 
Rose  soil  ;  that  which  was  trenched  about  two  years 
ago.  The  beds  may  be  quite  In  the  open  in  full  sun.  Dig 
the  soil  deeply,  and  set  in  the  cuttings  with  the  base  resting 
on  the  soil.  This  may  be  made  certain  if  the  trench  is 
cut  down  straight,  leaving  an  upright  wall  of  soil  against 
which  to  lean  the  cuttings.  Now  dig  up  more  soil  and  tread 
them  firmly.  We  like  to  put  the  cuttings  in  deeply, 
leaving  not  more  than  one  bud  or  eye  showing  above 
ground.  P. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

French  Beans.— Now  that  the  days  are  getting  shorter 
and  the  nights  colder,  some  means  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  prolong  the  season  of  these  desirable  vegetables, 
and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  lengthening  the 
season  of  those  now  growing  on  borders  by  placing  cold 
frames  over  them  and  coveiiog  them  at  night  with  mats,  not 
forgetting  to  allow  them  plenty  of  air  during  the  daytime, 
even  drawing  the  sashes  off  altogether  when  the  weather 
is  very  propitious,  and  shutting  up  the  frames  early  so  as 
to  keep  in  a  little  warmth.  Where  frames  cannot  be 
spared  for  this  purpose,  a  skeleton  erection  can  be  made 
with  stakes  and  wooden  bars  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  it  will 
keep  a  good  covering  of  mats  some  inches  clear  of  the 
foliage  of  the  Beans,  to  ensure  a  current  of  air  passing 
between  the  Beans  and  the  covering.     This,  with  a  light 


covering,  will  do  more  to  keep  out  cold  than  a  heavy 
covering  close  to  the  Beans. 

Beetroot  in  cold  localities  shotild  now  be  lifted.  Here 
it  remains  in  the  ground  for  some  time  yet,  and  in  similarly 
favoured  spots  it  may  remain  in  the  ground  a  little  longer, 
as  undoubtedly  the  flavour  is  bound  to  deteriorate  when 
the  roots  are  lifted.  In  any  case,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  when  handling  the  roots,  as  the  slightest  abrasion 
will  cause  them  to  bleed.  They  should  be  stored  in  a  cool 
shed  where  frost  is  excluded,  with  plenty  of  sand  placed 
between  the  roots  aa  they  are  being  stalked  to  keep  them 
plump  and  fresh. 

Salsafy  and  Parsnips  are  quite  safe  in  the  ground 
until  required,  unless  the  ground  is  needed  for  another 
purx>ose.  In  that  case  the  roots  of  the  Salsafy  and  Parsnips 
can  be  lifted  and  piled  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner.  If 
two  narrow  trenches  are  thrown  out  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches,  one  for  the  roots  of  the  Salsafy  and  the  other 
for  the  Parsnips,  by  packing  or  carefully  building  them 
with  plenty  of  soil  between  the  roots  and  over  them  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  the  roots  will  turn  out  quite 
plump  and  fresh  when  wanted. 

Lettuces.— Continue  to  plant  out  young  plants,  as  they 
attain  the  required  size  for  handling,  to  procure  a  long 
and  continuous  supply  during  a  time  when  such  things  are 
apt  to  be  scarce.  In  planting  Lettuces  now,  however, 
some  consideration  is  required  as  to  where  they  will  do 
best.  It  is  advisable  to  choose  a  sheltered  border  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  place  the  plants  in  beds  so  that 
frames  can  be  placed  over  them  when  the  cold  weather 
arrives.  The  size  of  the  frames  must  be  considered  when 
the  Lettuces  are  being  planted.  Late  Lettuces  grow  very 
well  by  the  base  of  a  wall  between  fruit  trees,  if  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  stirred  up  with  the  digging  fork, 
adding  at  the  same  time  some  fresh  material  in  the  way 
of  refuse  from  the  potting  bsnch,  or  some  wood  ashes 
mixed  with  a  few  spadefuls  of  soil  from  some  of  the 
garden  plots  will  answer  very  well,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh  to 
the  young  Lettuce  plants. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  of  these  should  now  be  lifted 
on  some  fine  day  when  the  ground  is  nice  and  dry,  then 
the  Carrot  roots  will  come  out  of  the  soil  quite  clean.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  grade  the  roots  when  storing  them. 

Herbs.— Like  other  inhabitants  of  the  garden,  these 
have  been  growing  rapidly  since  the  moist  weather  set  in. 
Where  large  supplies  of  Herbs  are  required,  these  may  be 
cut  and  dried.  Tarragon  is  a  Herb  that  is  most  appre- 
ciated when  green,  and  its  season  can  be  greatly 
prolonged  if  some  clumps  are  lifted  and  carefully 
planted  in  boxes  and  placed  In  some  deep  frame  or  cold 
pit.  The  same  boxes  that  contain  the  roots  of  Tarragon, 
if  introduced  into  heat  early  next  year,  will  furnish  supplies 
until  it  starts  into  growth  outside.  A  few  boxes  should 
also  be  filled  with  Mint  to  be  in  readiness  for  forcing  next 
season.  A  few  boxes  of  Chervil,  Sweet  Basil,  Marjoram, 
(tc,  may  also  be  sown  and  placed  in  some  cool  quarters  ; 
a  cold  frame  will  do  at  present.  Plenty  of  light  and  air 
are  the  great  requisites,  sudden  chills  being  prevented  by 
covering  at  night  with  mats.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcxidbright. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Frcit  Tree  Planting.- Although  it  is  yet  early  for 
the  planting  ol  new  trees,  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  preparing  the  ground  while  the 
weather  is  favourable.  SoUs  of  a  light,  gravelly  nature 
will  benefit  by  being  strengthened  with  the  addition  of 
heavier  material,  which  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
natural  soil  as  the  work  of  trenching  proceeds.  At  the 
same  time  add  a  fair  quantity  of  rich,  well -decomposed 
farmyard  manure.  Soil  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature  must 
be  well  drained,  deeply  trenched,  and  well  broken  up. 
Mix  plenty  of  light  materials  with  it.  Brick  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  burnt  garden  refuse,  or  anything  of  a  like  nature 
which  may  be  at  hand  will  considerably  improve  hea>'y, 
wei  soils.  In  the  case  of  soils  of  this  nature,  planting 
should  be  deferred  till  the  new  year,  when  the  ground 
will  be  in  better  condition.  Intending  planters  will  do 
well  to  gather  alt  the  information  they  can  as  to  the 
best  varieties  to  plant  in  their  particular  soil  and 
situation  before  ordering  their  trees.  Most  of  our 
large  fruit  tree  growers  give  a  selected  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  with  their  respective 
seasons  of  ripening,  so  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  for  the  amateur  to  have  all  the  very  best  sorts 
in  his  collection.  The  aim  of  the  grower  whose  sole 
object  is  to  make  fruit-growing  profitable,  is  to  include  in 
his  list  only  the  most  profitable  kinds.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  a  few  good  reliable  varieties  than  to  pride  one's  self 
In  having  an  extensive  collection,  half  of  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  put  In  commerce.  Most  of  the  popular 
varieties  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  them  here.  It  will  be  advisable  to  order  t  he 
trees  early,  as  very  often  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  good  trees  of  the  best  kinds.  On 
light  soils  planting  may  be  done  before  the  new  year,  so 
that  the  stations  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
trees  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Delay  in  planting  at  this 
lime  of  year  may  prejudice  good  results.  Pasture  land  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  plant  orchard  trees  should  be 
trenched  from  end  to  end.  The  ground  between  the  trees 
should  be  cropped  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  order 
to  break  it  up  thoroughly.  A  crop  of  Potatoes  is  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  Afterwards  the  orchard  may  be 
grassed  down  again. 

Strawberry  Plantations.  — The  soil  between  the 
plants  should  be  occasionally  disturbed  with  the  hoe  ;  at 
the  same  time  remove  all  runners.  Old  plantations  may 
be  improved  by  watering  with  diluted  liquii  manure. 
Should  the  weather  continue  dry  for  any  considerable 
length    of    time    young   plantations    must    be    watered 


occasionally.  So  far  this  season  has  been  very  favourable  to 
the  plants  in  pots,  and  the  most  forward  are  making 
splendid  crowns.  These  may  be  given  more  liberal  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  feeding  with  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water.  The  pots  should  be  moved  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  roots  entering  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed. 

E.  Harriss. 
Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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SPINACH    THE    CARTEE. 

FO  R  some  years  our  best  Spinach  was 
The  Victoria,  which  is  a  round-leaved 
variety,  but  the  newer  introduction — 
The  Carter — has  overshadowed  the 
earlier  form.  For  many  years  the 
only  Spinach  supposed  to  stand  our 
variable  winters  was  the  Prickly  or  Winter 
Spinach,  and  it  is  surprising  how  loth  gardeners 
are  to  break  away  from  old  traditions.  The 
Prickly  Spinach  early  in  the  year  bolted  and  left 
a  blank  long  before  the  spring-sown  was  ready. 
Another  point  often  overlooked  is  that  winter 
Spinach  forces  more  readily.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  force  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  at  times, 
after  a  hard  winter,  the  Spinach  fails,  and  seed 
sown  in  beat  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  especially  a  rapid 
grower  like  The  Carter,  will  give  a  supply  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  first  sowing  in  the  open.  My 
note  more  concerns  the  plants  sown  in  the  open 
at  this  date  and  the  value  of  a  round-leaved 
Spinach  over  the  older  sort,  but,  no  matter  what 
kind  is  sown,  there  must  be  good  culture.  Few 
plants  suffer  more  from  slugs,  snails,  and  other 
pests  than  winter  Spinach.  The  plant  grows 
well  at  the  start  when  sown  in  deeply-dug  and 
well-manured  land,  and  it  should  be  well  dressed 
with  fresh  lime  and  soot.  With  regard  to  the 
date  for  sowing,  much  depends  upon  soils  and 
situation.  We  sow  early  in  September  for  the 
supply  named,  but  a  special  point  is  made  in 
sowing  thinly  to  secure  a  sturdy  plant.  Spinach 
sown  like  Mustard  and  Cress  cannot  stand  our 
cold  north-easters.  The  plants  after  a  spell  of 
frost  soon  collapse.  The  best  plants  were  those 
sown  in  soil  that  only  had  lime  and  soot.  It  was 
well  prepared  for  a  previous  crop,  and,  though 
the  growth  was  less  robust  at  the  start,  by  using 
fertilisers  in  February  or  March  the  plants 
responded  quickly  and  gave  a  very  heavy  return. 
The  Carter  Spinach  has  a  large  and  succulent 
leaf,  and  it  requires  more  room.  A  space  of 
2  feet  between  the  rows  is  none  too  much,  and 
at  least  9  inches  between  the  plants  when  the 
final  thinning  is  completed.  Many  good  growers 
thin  more  sparingly  at  the  start,  and  later  on 
remove  the  plants  as  the  space  is  required.  This 
done,  there  is  no  waste,  as  the  thinnings  are  uted. 
Some  advise  sowing  on  a  sheltered  border  ;  others 
in  an  open  position.  I  think  the  latter  place  is 
the  more  suitable,  as  by  exposure  the  plant  is 
hardened.  Why  I  so  strongly  advise  the  new 
variety  is  on  account  of  its  free  growth  and 
hardiness.  G.  Wtthes. 


a  good  late  pea. 

Ik  soils  that  are  suitable  for  late  Peas  a  trial 
should  be  given  to  Carter's  Michaelmas.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  late  variety  that  yields  better 
and  is  of  such  good  quality.  In  the  Xorthem 
part  of  the  kingdom  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
gathering  good  dishes  in  November,  and  the 
plant  continues  to  yield  till  cut  down  by  severe 
frost.  The  haulm  appears  to  be  of  a  firmer 
character  than  others,  the  leaf  is  strong,  and  the 
plant  branches  out  freely  into  side  growths ; 
a  later  or  continuous  growth  is  made,  and  the 
blossom  sets  very  late.  There  are  few  late 
varieties  that  have  such  a  good  constitution  at 
that  season,  and  owing  to  this  cause  the  plant 
does  not  get  mildew  readily.  The  growth  of  the 
haulm  is  about  2i  feet,  the  pods  are  a  deep  green, 
large,  and  well  filled.  Few  varieties  are  better 
able  to  resist  drought ;  many  late  Peas  fail  in  dry 
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seasons.  If  sown  in  June  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  having  good  pods  at  the  season  named,  October, 
or  later  ;  even  now,  when  we  have  so  many  good 
Peas  to  select  from,  the  Michaelmas  stands  out 
prominently  on  account  of  its  free  growth  and 
long  cropping  at  a  season  when  good  Peas  are  by 
no  means  plentiful.  G.  Wtthbs. 

WEBB'S  WONDERFUL  LETTUCE. 
This  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  very  best  Cabbage 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Much  has  been  written 
of  late  respecting  Lettuce,  but  I  have  seen  no 
mention  of  this  variety,  much  to  my  surprise.  It 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and  often  weighs  6lb. 
or  Tib.,  and  it  is  exceptionally  crisp,  juicy, 
and  sweet.  Its  quality,  to  my  mind,  is  un- 
equalled, the  larger  it  is  the  better,  and  it 
remains  in  good  condition  for  such  a  long  time 
before  bolting,  hence  its  usefulness  as  a  summer 
variety  ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  good  trial. 

J.  S.  HiGGINS. 

Eilg  Gardf.ns,  Corwen,  Xorth  Wales. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/i«  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readeTS  who  desire 
assistance^  no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

"LeSB,!  Points.— ITe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  dc  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
sepajrate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 

Seakale  (Bebington). — The  treatment  of  Sea- 
kale  varies.  If  forced  in  the  open  ground,  where 
the  plants  have  made  thin  growth,  the  plants 
are  covered  over  with  large  pans,  pots,  or  barrels, 
and  over  this  is  a  good  body  of  warm  litter. 
This  is  placed  according  to  the  time  the  new 
growth  is  required.  If  in  March,  cover  early  in 
January  ;  if  earlier,  cover  in  November.  You  do 
not  say  if  you  have  growing  plants  or  what  yours 
are  like.  The  nurserymen  sell  forcing  roots,  and 
these  are  forced  as  follows  :  The  roots  are 
trimmed — that  is,  all  side  roots  are  cleared  away 
— the  strongest  saved  for  next  season's  planting. 
Those  large  enough  for  forcing  are  then  placed 
in  the  dark  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  any  dark 
place  with  a  temperature  of  oo°,  and  in  from 
three  to  four  weeks  the  new  or  blanched  growth 
is  large  enough  to  cut.  Very  little  moisture  is 
needful,  as  there  is  suflBcient  sap  in  the  roots  to 
start  the  growth.  Too  much  moisture  will  cause 
new  growth  to  damp.  The  roots  lifted "  in  this 
way  may  be  planted  out  in  April,  and  will  grow 
again,  but  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  young 
roots.  These  are  easily  got  by  cutting  the  strong 
side  roots  in  the  autumn  about  6  inches  long, 
placing  close  together  in  soil  till  April,  then 
planting  out  in  rich  soil  2  feet  apart  between  the 
rows,  half  that  distance  between  the  plants,  but 
for  forcing  the  next  season  the  land  must  be  well 
manured  and  kept  clean  during  growth.  Roots 
forced  where  grown  with  manure  last  for  years, 
but  we  advise  a  new  plantation  every  three  or 
four  years,  also  to  give  new  land  if  possible.  In 
forcing  for  late  use,  manure  for  heating  is  not 
required,  onlj'  soil  to  cover  a  good  depth  to  keep 


quite  dark,  as  light  causes  the  new  leaf-growth 
to  green  quickly,  and  this  should  be  as  white  as 
possible.  Few  vegetables  are  more  simply  grown 
and  give  a  better  return.  Yon  can  also  buy 
planting  roots  in  the  spring  very  cheaply  from  a 
large  nursery. 

Lamp  or  Stove  fob  Heating  Greenhouse 
(5.  B.  C).— It  is  probable  that  being  so  far 
north  your  small  greenhouse  may  have  to 
endure  severer  cold  than  is  the  case  in  the  south, 
hence  you  find  an  oil  stove  with  pipes  and  water 
a  miserable  failure.  These  small  stoves  and 
heating  contrivances  are  at  the  best  but  poor 
substitutes  for  a  proper  furnace  and  coke  fire  to 
heat  hot-water  pipes.  You  may  do  better  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  Rippingale's  round  oil-stoves, 
having  in  them  as  burners  two  3-inch  wicks.  The 
tops  are  movable,  and  should  be  removed,  being 
replaced  with  tin  dishes  in  which  some  water  to 
evaporate  should  be  placed.  These  oil  stoves 
give  off  quite  a  nice  warmth,  but  the  very  best 
oil  only  should  be  burned  in  them,  as  cheap  oil 
creates  smoke  and  nauseous  fumes.  Well  trimmed 
they  burn  admirably  for  twelve  hours  or  longer. 
These  stoves  should  be  elevated  some  2  feet  or 
3  feet  from  the  floor.  The  house  outside  should 
be  partly  covered  with  mats  also. 

Perpetual  -  flowbbin'g  Climbing  Roses 
{Sun). — Five  feet  is  not  at  all  a  great  height  for 
Roses  to  climb.  Even  some  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  such  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ella 
Gordon,  &c.,  would  soon  attain  the  height  of 
5  feet.  But  as  you  require  sorts  which  hold 
their  foliage,  you  could  not  plant  a  better  variety 
than  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  Lady  Gay  would  be 
equally  as  rampant  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  They 
are  delightful  Roses  for  covering  fences,  and 
their  foliage  is  perfectly  charming,  but  the 
autumn  blossoms  are  very  sparsely  produced. 
Y'our  best  plan  would  be  to  plant  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  for  one,  and  select  the  other  four  from 
Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Pink  Rover,  Aimee  Vibert, 
Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht,  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer. 
If  you  have  space  to  plant  them  all  do  so,  for 
they  are  all  worth  it.  We  think  a  white  and 
red  alternately  would  look  well,  if  so,  plant  with 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  either  Aim^e  Vibert  or  Alister 
Stella  Gray. 

Hydrangea  (R.  A.  Tennant). — The  name  of 
the  enclosed  specimen  is  Hydrangea  petiolaris, 
introduced  from  Japan  many  years  since.  In  a 
native  state  it  mounts  up  the  trunks  of  forest 
trees  to  a  height  of  70  feet  to  80  feet,  and  then 
forms  large,  branching  masses.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Himalayan  H.  altissima,  but  the 
leaves  of  this  last  are  more  ovate,  while  it  is  less 
hardy  than  H.  petiolaris.  We  consider  H. 
petiolaris  a  beautiful  climber,  and  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  in  growth  it  is  so  dissimilar 
from  the  other  Hydrangeas  generally  cultivated. 
At  Kew  there  is  a  fine  mass,  probably  12  feet  in 
diameter,  rambling  over  some  old  tree  stumps, 
and  this  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  soon 
after  midsummer  freely  studded  with  large 
corymbs  of  blossoms.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
specimen  clothing  a  space  of  quite  10  feet  in 
height  and  width,  trained  to  the  north  side  of 
the  herbaceous  ground  wall,  and  consequently  in 
the  shade,  is  equally  floriferous.  We  have  also 
met  with  it  in  just  as  satisfactory  a  state  on  a 
south  wall.  We  should  certainly  not  advise  you 
to  do  away  with  your  plant,  feeling  sure  that 
when  it  flowers  you  will  not  regret  keeping  it. 

Lilt  of  the  Vallet  at  Christmas  {Bebing- 
ton).—The  best  way  to  gel  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
flower  at  Christmas  is  to  obtain  what  are  known 
as  retarded  crowns — that  is  to  say,  those  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  have 
flowered  during  the  preceding  spring,  but  were 
kept  frozen  in  order  to  prevent  their  starting  into 
growth.  Of  these  a  dozen  crowns  may  be  put  in 
a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  and  the  point  of  the  crown 
be  above  the  surface.     They  must  then  be  well 


watered  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
for  a  few  days,  being  at  that  time  shaded  from 
the  light.  After  this  place  in  a  temperature  of 
SS''  to  65",  and  keep  them  partially  shaded  till 
the  earliest  buds  are  on  the  point  of  opening. 
They  will  flower  in  about  twenty-one  days  from 
being  taken  into  the  warmer  structure,  but  it  is 
a  good  plan  at  the  Christmas  season  to  allow 
about  a  week  longer,  eis  a  spell  of  dull,  cold 
weather  may  retard  matters,  and  when  expanded 
they  keep  fresh  for  some  time.  For  Tulips  to 
flower  at  Christmas  the  Due  Van  Thol  varieties 
are  the  best.  The  earliest  of  all  is  that  whose 
flowers  are  red,  edged  with  yellow,  which  has 
been  long  employed  for  early  forcing,  but  there 
are  now  in  addition  crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  white, 
and  yellow  forms.  These  Tulips  should  be  potted 
six  or  seven  in  a  5-inch  pot,  or  put  in  shallow 
boxes  at  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the  bulb  is 
just  visible.  Then  they  must  be  placed  out  of 
doors,  given  a  good  watering,  and  covered  with 
Cocoanut  refuse  in  order  to  ensure  a  uniform 
state  of  moisture  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots.  About  a  month  before  they  are  required 
to  bloom  the  pots  must  be  lifted  from  their  plung- 
ing material  and  taken  into  a  house  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  55"  to  65",  a  fairly  moist  atmo- 
sphere being  also  maintained.  Should  they  be 
inclined  to  start  too  slowly,  more  heat  may  be 
given,  a  little  bottom-heat  in  this  case  bsing  an 
advantage.  As  their  development  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  other  matters,  a  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  to  give  a  little  more  heat  if  jou 
consider  it  necessary  and  a  corresponding  drop, 
but  not  too  great  a  one  if,  in  your  opinion,  they 
are  coming  on  too  fast.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  advocated. 

Willows,  &c.  {M.  S.  H.  A'.).— (1)  Willows  are 
pollarded  for  the  supply  of  osiers  for  basket- 
making,  the  cutting-t>ack  causing  them  to  pro- 
duce long  growths  of  medium  thickness  suitable 
for  working  into  baskets  or  other  articles,  but 
this  work  is  a  branch  apart  from  ordinary 
gardening,  and  certain  specially  suitable  Willows 
are  grown  for  this  purpose.  By  the  sides  of 
streams  or  ponds  Willows  are  pollarded,  as  a  rule, 
either  because  they  are  getting  too  large  for 
their  position,  or  because  the  tops  are  beginning 
to  decay,  and  are  therefore  unsafe  to  leave.  We 
should  advise  you  to  leave  your  Willows  alone, 
as,  from  what  yon  saj',  they  form  a  pleasing 
feature  in  your  landscape,  and  if  they  are  in  good 
health,  with  no  dead  wood  in  the  tops,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoU  the  view  and  the  trees  at  the 
same  time  by  cutting  them  about.  (2)  The  best 
time  for  planting  Laurels  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  November,  or  if  not  con- 
venient then  they  could  be  planted  with  safety 
in  February  or  March.  The  best  Laurel  for 
forming  a  hedge  is  Bertini,  or  latifolia  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  though  oaucasica  and  rotundi- 
folia  are  also  good,  but  for  a  hedge  8  feet  high 
we  should  recommend  the  first.  The  common 
Laurel  is  not  half  so  good  as  its  varieties.  The 
Portugal  Laurel  forms  a  good  hedge,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  equally  with  Berlin's  Laurel. 
Instead  of  Laurels  you  could  plant  Yews  or 
Hollies,  though  these  are  rather  expensive,  or 
Cupreesus  lawsoniana,  C.  nootkatensis.  Thuya 
Lobbi,  and  T.  occidentalis  (Arbor-vitje)  could  be 
used.  These  can  all  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
price.  Oval-leaved  Privet  makes  a  good  hedge, 
and  is  cheap,  but  we  should  not  care  to  recom- 
mend it  for  a  hedge  more  than  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high.  The  Laurels  mentioned  above  can  be 
obtained  of  almost  any  height  up  to  6  feet  or  so, 
and  are  not  very  expensive. 

Show  Carnations  {Bristol).  —  We  consider 
these  to  be  the  best :  Sel/s — Agnes  Sorrel,  crim- 
son ;  Trojan,  white  ;  Daffodil,  yellow  ;  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  scarlet  ;  Grey  Friar,  heliotrope  :  and 
Lady  Hermoine,  pink.  Fancies— King  Solomon, 
Falca,  Lara,  Chas.  Martel,  Molly  Maguire,  and 
Ormonde.  Yellow  ground  Picotees  —  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Napier,  Mrs.  Walter  Heriot, 
Annot  Lyle,  Dilkeith,  and  Lucy  Glitters. 
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Rose  Alister  Stella  Gray  ((?.  T.). — The 
variety  sent  is  Alister  Stella  Gray.  It  is  a 
beautiful  free-flowering  Rise,  blooming  early  and 
also  late  in  the  year.  It  yields  exquisite  bunches 
of  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  chrome  yellow  colour, 
buds  very  small  but  pretty.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Hill  Gray  from  seed  sent  over 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  You  could  strike  it 
from  cuttings  very  well  if  you  put  these  in  at 
once  with  a  heel.  Place  these  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  keep  them  there  until  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  that  are  in  the  soil  are  "  callused  " 
over.  When  this  occurs  remove  the  pots  to  a 
house  or  frame  where  bottom-heat  can  be  afforded 
to  induce  rooting.  This  is  not  a  very  rapid 
grower,  certainly  not  like  Re  ye  d'Or  and  such- 
like, but  its  autumn  blooming  makes  it  very 
useful  on  that  account. 

Chevsanthemum  Diseased  (M.  S.  S.). — The 
leaves  you  send  are  attacked  by  the  rust,  a 
fungoid  growth  that  develops  between  the  mem- 
branes of  the  leaves ;  ultimately  it  bursts  and 
scatters  its  copper-coloured  spores,  and  these  are 
what  are  seen  upon  the  leaves  you  send.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  destructive  disease  that  attacks 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Sometimes  the  dark  brown 
spore  masses  are  so  numerous  as  almost  entirely 
to  cover  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  Your 
plants  are  evidently  badly  attacked.  As  soon  as 
the  rust  is  seen  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium — dissolve  loz. 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  a 
quart  of  hot  water,  and  dilute  it  with  2A  gallons 
of  water — every  ten  or  fourteen  days  until  the 
disease  entirely  disappears.  It  is  important  that 
the  diseased  plants  should  be  isolated,  and  that 
all  the  affected  leaves  should  be  picked  ofiT. 

About  Roses  (IF.  J.  C). — In  the  list  we  gave 
all  will  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  G. 
Nabonoand  and  Peace,  but  they  are  certainly 
worth  adding.  Mme.  Reve  de  St.  Marceau  is 
indeed  a  lovely  Rose,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  not 
superior  to  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot.  Annie 
Marie  Soupert  is  a  good  Rose,  and  may  prove 
useful,  but  we  have  not  found  it  very  distinct  as 
it  approaches  too  near  Marquise  Litta.  Killarney 
is,  unfortunately,  terribly  addicted  to  mildew,  so 
much  so  that  we  fear  it  will  in  time  have  to  be 
supplanted,  although  so  very  lovely  in  the  flower. 
As  to  certain  varieties  succeeding  better  in  some 
localities  than  others,  it  may  be  that  a  change  of 
stocks  is  responsible.  For  instance,  we  know  of 
a  noted  grower  who  is  able  to  grow  Ulster  to 
perfection  on  the  Manetti  stock,  whereas  on  the 
Briar  it  is  a  failure  with  him.  As  for  catalogue 
description,  with  the  true  rosarian,  he  cares  not 
who  is  the  raiser  provided  a  really  good  variety 
is  obtained,  and  most  of  the  well  known  and 
established  firms  may  be  relied  upon  for  a  just 
description  of  such  Roses  as  they  catalogue. 

Bog  Plants  (Lady  Treror).  —  There  are 
numberless  plants  with  which  a  damp  stream 
bank  in  partial  or  almost  complete  shade  may  be 
beautified,  provided  that  they  have  soil  to  their 
liking.  The  Mocassin  Flower  (Cypripedium 
spectabile)  is  often  very  beautiful  in  such  a  site 
in  peaty  soil,  as  are  other  terrestial  Orchids,  such 
as  C.  parvifiorum,  C.  Calceolus,  C.  pubescens,  C. 
acaule,  C.  montanum,  and  others.  The  Wood 
Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum)  also  thrives  under 
similar  conditions  and  in  like  soil,  as  does  the 
scarlet  Lobelia  cardinalis,  whose  home  is  in  the 
wooded  bogs  of  America.  The  Canadian  Blood- 
root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis)  grows  in  its  native 
land  by  the  stream-side,  where  it  spreads  a  sheet 
of  white.  The  Swamp  Lilies  (L.  pardalinum,  L. 
superbum,  and  L.  canadense)  are  usually  found  at 
their  best  by  streams  in  their  American  home, 
and  should  do  well  if  the  ground  is  kept  cleared 
around  them.  Other  flowering  plants  that  should 
succeed  are  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris) 
the  tall  Primula  japonica,  often  growing  to  a 
height  of  4  feet,  and  the  dwarfer  Primula  rosea, 
with  its  head  in  the  sun  and  its  feet  in  the  water. 
Golden  Rod,  Loosestrife,  Day  Lilies,  the  pretty 


creeping  Forget-me-not,  Omphalodes  verna, 
Claytouia  sibirica.  Globe  Flowers,  TroUius,  the 
best  of  which  is  Orange  Globe,  German  and 
Japanese  Iris.  Where  these  are  planted  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  coarse 
vegetation,  which  will  soon  smother  them  if 
allowed  to  grow  unrestrained.  If  this  is  thought- 
fully done  no  trace  of  man's  handiwork  need  mar 
the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scene.  Of  foliage  plants 
there  are  the  noble  Gunnera  manicata,  which  may 
be  too  large,  as  its  leaves  often  measure  8  feet 
across,  the  handsome  Sixifragapeltata,  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  with  its  deeply  cut  bronzed  leaves 
and  ivory  white  flower-spikes,  and  the  graceful 
Cyperus  longus  by  the  water-side.  Many  exotic 
Ferns  should  flourish,  such  as  the  Oitrich  Fern, 
Struthiopteris  germanioa,  the  Canadian  Maiden- 
hair, Adiantum  pedatum,  Oaoclea  sensibilis, 
Lomaria  magellanica,  and  others  ;  while  in  our 
home  woods  many  lovely  species  are  to  be  found 
that  would  find  a  congenial  home  beside  the 
shadowed  streamlet. 

RoMNEYA  CouLTERi  (E.  R.  B.). — This  suffers 
greatly  from  the  caterpillar  plague.  In  some 
gardens,  fortunately,  the  pest  is  absent,  but  we 
have  seen  plants  badly  damaged  from  this  cause  in 
many  counties,  and  in  numbers  of  cases  the  buds 
have  been  so  injured  that  not  a  single  perfect 
flower  has  expanded  on  large  bushes.  Hand-picking 
is  the  best  remedy,  and  this  should  be  effected  at 
night  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  lantern,  when  the 
caterpillars  may  be  easily  detected  at  work. 
Daylight  search  is  useless.  It  is  also  a  good 
thing  to  give  weekly  syringing  with  quassia  chips 
solution,  this  rendering  the  foliage  and  buds 
bitter  to  the  taste  and  to  a  certain  extent  checking 
the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars  ;  lib.  of  quassia 
chips  should  be  soaked  in  a  gallon  of  water  for 
two  or  three  hours,  then  heated  till  it  boils  ;  it 
should  then  simmer  for  at  least  twelve  hours, 
when  it  should  be  strained  and  lOoz.  of  the  best 
soft  soap  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  up. 
Before  using  this  should  be  mixed  with  ten 
gallons  of  water  and  then  well  syringed  on  to  the 
plant.  However,  even  after  the  syringing, 
nightly  visitations  with  the  lantern  are  neces- 
sary, for  the  caterpillars,  being  established  on 
the  bush,  are  loth  to  depart  even  though  their 
food  is  bitter,  though  if  the  syringing  is  vigorous 
many  will  be  washed  to  the  ground  and  seek 
other  pastures.  Y'ou  should  certainly  root- 
prune  your  Medlar  tree.  If  the  boughs  of  the 
Fig  tree  are  in  the  way  they  should  be  sawn  off 
close  to  the  trunk.  This  will  do  the  tree  no 
harm,  and  should  not  affect  its  bearing,  being  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  mistaken  practice  so 
often  followed  of  shortening  back  the  small 
branches,  which  only  leads  to  the  production  of 
numberless  small  shoots  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
If  one  or  two  branches  are  bodily  cut  away  and 
the  remainder  are  left  in  their  entirety  the  fruit 
crop  should  not  suffer.  This  is  the  only  correct 
way  of  pruning  Figs. 

Rook  Wall  of  Sandstone  (Will  our  corre- 
spondent please  send  name  and  address,  which 
have  been  lost,  that  we  can  return  the  plan). — 
( 1 )  For  the  height  named  we  think  the  '2-inch  thick 
joints  much  too  large,  unless  the  sandstone  blocks 
are  of  good  size.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the 
wall  is  against  the  tool-house  or  standing  alone, 
as  unless  there  is  a  sort  of  retaining  bank  you 
will  have  to  exercise  care  in  building  the  wall. 
Sandstone  is  excellent  in  every  way,  not  merely 
for  a  rockery  wall,  but  for  the  plants,  by  afford- 
ing depth,  space,  and  that  rugged  surface  so 
desirable  to  secure  good  results.  If  possible  you 
should  give  the  wall  a  slight  batter,  as  by  this 
and  the  "set-back"  principle  of  wall  building 
the  moisture  is  retained  and  conducted  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  By  introducing  small  plants 
well  rooted  these  may  be  inserted  quite  well 
when  the  wall  is  completed.  Aubrietias,  double 
white  Arabis,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Saponaria 
ocymoides  splendens.  Phlox  setacea  The  Bride, 
Campanula  muralis,  and  Cerastium  are  trailing 
subjects,  and  the  lowest  would  require  at  least 


2  feet  clear  of  the  ground.  Wallflowers  and 
Antirrhinums  may  be  sown  on  the  wall-top,  or 
near,  as  they  grow  erect.  Many  Sedums  are 
good,  while  the  Cobweb  Sempervivums  would 
delight  the  eye  if  colonised  freely  on  the  ledges  of 
the  stones.  (2)  Roses  Aglaia,  Thalia,  Mme.  Berard, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  The  Dawson,  Reine  Olga  de  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Carmine  Pillar  are  all  good.  For 
wall,  Aimee  Vibert,  Climbing  La  France,  Climbing 
Captain  Christy,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.  The  following  Lilies  would  be 
suitable  :  L  tigrinum  Fortunei,  L.  t.  fl-pl.,  L. 
speciosum  rubrum,  L.  s.  Melpomene,  and  L.  s. 
Krajlzeri.  Plant  about  6  inches  deep,  and  some 
half-dozen  bulbs  in  each  position.  (3)  A  solid 
greenhouse  stage  is  best,  and  whether  it  be  of 
slate  or  iron  matters  little  if  the  material  is 
covered  with  fine  cinder  or  coke  ash  to  conserve 
the  moisture  about  the  pot  plants  stood  thereon. 
(4)  Climbing  plants  for  greenhouse  :  For  the 
walls,  Asparagus  Fern  (Nana  variety)  and 
Clematis  indivisa.  For  the  roof  rafters.  Rose 
Niphetos,  Fuchsia  Lord  Roberts,  and  Asparagus 
plumosa.  The  other  plants  are,  we  think,  too 
large  for  the  building.  (5)  Dirk  Roses  are 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Prince  Arthur,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Emperor  de  Maroe,  Star  of  Waltham, 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Grand  Mogul,  &c. 

Poplaes  [Miss  Empson). — The  Lombardy 
Poplar  is  of  quick  growth,  and  as  you  suggest 
its  use  as  a  screen  it  is  evident  you  do  not  regard 
its  extreme  fastigiate  habit  as  too  pronounced  for 
the  purpose.  One  of  the  most  useful  screen  trees 
we  know,  and  of  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  is  the 
Canadian  Poplar  (Populus  canadensis)  of  gardens 
and  nurseries,  but  which  in  the  "  Kew  Hand 
List"  is  considered  synonymous  with  Populus 
deltoidea.  It  is,  however,  of  a  fairly  spreading 
habit  of  growth,  though  by  judicious  pruning 
this  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  neutralised ; 
indeed,  it  bears  cutting  well,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  We  are 
afraid  that  there  are  no  evergreens  of  sufficiently 
rapid  growth  to  suit  your  purpose,  particularly 
as  you  object  to  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  The 
Hemlock  Spruce  succeeds  best  in  elevated,  airy 
situations,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  retentive  of 
moisture,  while  it  also  does  well  by  the  side  of 
streams.  It  would  scarcelj'  succeed  under  the 
conditions  you  name,  still,  as  it  is  so  beautiful, 
and,  furthermore,  cheap,  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  trying.  The  Cryptomeria  succeeds  best  in  a 
deep,  well-drained  soil,  though  if  too  dry  at  the 
roots  the  foliage  is  apt  to  get  thin.  The  average 
yearly  growth  of  a  thriving  specimen  will  be 
about  18  inches.  Good  trees  of  it  may  be  met 
with  in  this  country  from. 50  feet  to  70  feet  in 
height,  while  a  stem  girth  of  5  feet  has  been 
recorded. 

Belladonna  Lily  (Rebecca). — The  best  time 
of  the  year  to  transplant  the  Belladonna  Lily  is 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  bulbs  are  then  dormant. 
The  Belladonna  very  much  resents  disturbance 
at  the  roots.  Planting  should  be  done  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  a  good  depth  of  soil 
must  be  ensured  them.  A  narrow  border  under 
a  south  wall  is  one  of  the  best  of  places  for  them, 
and  it  should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Failing 
this  depth  of  soil  the  ground  may  be  excavated 
to  this  extent,  then  put  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of 
brick  rubble  and  broken  crocks  for  drainage 
purposes.  Six  inches  of  this  will  suffice,  then 
about  18  inches  of  soil,  made  up  of  good  turfy 
loam  of  a  rather  stiff'  nature,  leaf-mould,  well- 
decayed  cow  manure,  rough  sand  (even  the  finer 
parts  of  brick  rubble  may  be  used),  and  the  whole 
well  incorporated  together.  This  must  be  trodden 
down  moderately  firm,  and  all  is  then  ready  for 
planting  the  bulbs.  The  new  compost,  as  above 
recommended,  will,  when  finished,  be  a  foot 
below  the  surrounding  soil,  and  on  this  the  bulbs 
should  be  placed,  and  the  remaining  foot  made 
up  with  the  mixed  compost  above  referred  to. 
Taking  the  height  of  a  bulb  at  6  inches  it  will, 
when  the  bad  is  made  up,  be  covered  with 
0  inches  of  soil  above  its  crown. 
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Mildew  om  Roses  {A  Subscriber  and  Reader). 
Syringe  your  Crimson  Rambler  Rjse  with 
potassium  sulphide,  which  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Dissolve  loz  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and 
dilute  it  with  2^  gallons  of  water.  Syringe  the 
affected  shoots  well,  repeating  the  application  on 
two  successive  days.  You  should  cut  off  the 
leaves  that  are  very  badly  affected.  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  plant  to  remove  a  few,  and  will 
certainly  help  to  prevent  the  mildew  from 
spreading.  Burn  the  leaves,  do  not  throw  them 
on  the  rubbish  heap. 

Peaches  for  Market  (Lanes). — You  cannot 
do  better  than  try  some  of  the  following,  all  of 
which  are  good  varieties,  for  market  culture. 
They  are  placed  in  the  order  of  ripening  : — Very 
early:  Amsden  June,  Duchess  of  York, 
Alexander,  Condor,  and  Abec.  Early:  Dr. 
Hogg,  Crimson  Galande,  Royal  George,  Dymond, 
Goshawk,  and  Lirge  Early  Mignonne.  Late  : 
L^te  Devonian,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Exquisite,  Birrington,  Sea  Eigle,  and 
Gladstone.  Of  Nectarines  the  best  are: — Very 
Early:  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  Rivers'  Early 
Orange,  and  Elruge.  Early:  Lord  Napier, 
Sianwick  Elruge,  and  Elruge.  Late:  Pine-apple, 
Spenser,  and  Victoria.  If  you  only  want  a  few, 
ot  earlv  Peaches  we  should  recommend  Crimson 
Gilande,  Large  Eirly  Mignonne,  Goshawk,  and 
Royal  George,  and  of  late  sorts  Princess  of 
Wales,  Late  Davonian,  and  Sea  Eigle.  Cardinal 
and  Early  Rivers'  for  early  Nectarines,  and 
Spenser  for  late. 

Crimson  Rambler  AS  a  Pot  Plant  [A.  K.  M  ). 
The  two  year  old  plants  which  you  have  of  this 
Rose,  and  which  are  now  some  4  feet  to  6  feet 
long,  would  provide  you  with  fine  material  to 
pot  up  this  autumn.  The  end  of  October  will  be 
early  enough  to  lift  the  plants,  but  in  the  mean- 
time you  could  remove  at  once  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  ends  of  the  long  shoots  to  enable  them  to 
ripen  better.  When  you  dig  up  the  plants  for 
potting,  cut  the  shoots  back  to  about  12  inches 
to  16  inches  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
shorten  the  roots  a  little.  Pot  firmly  in  good 
Rose  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts  good  loam  of 
a  fibrous  nature,  one  part  well-deca>ed  manure, 
and  a  little  bone-meal,  all  well  mixed  together. 
The  size  of  the  pots  should  be  about  7  inches  in 
diameter.  It  will  be  best  to  keep  the  plants 
outdoors  for  a  few  weeks,  providing  there  be  no 
frosts,  and  then  transfer  to  a  cold  pit,  or  any- 
where away  from  frost.  Do  not  bring  them  into 
the  greenhouse  until  the  end  of  the  year.  When 
you  do  transfer  the  plants  to  your  greenhouse  it 
would  be  well  if  you  could  plunge  the  pots  in 
some  leaves,  which  would  provide  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  or  failing  this  a  frame  placed  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  filled  with  Cocoanut  fibre 
would  give  the  bottom-heat.  Only  a  very  gentle 
bottom-heat  is  needed  to  start  the  roots  into 
actir'n.  The  cooler  the  top  atmosphere  the  better, 
providing  there  be  no  cold  draughts. 

Grapes  Spoilt  (H.  Churchman). — You  are 
doing  quite  wrong  in  keeping  the  house  closed 
night  and  day,  and  especially  when  the  Grapes 
are  ripening  It  is  then  that  most  air  is  needed. 
Even  if  the  weather  is  dull  you  should  give  some 
air,  and  increase  the  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  too  low. 
The  leaves  sent  are  scorched  ;  they  have  been 
damaged  by  the  hot  sun  shining  upon  them 
when  moist.  If  you  had  admitted  air  to  the 
house  properly  this  would  not  have  happened. 
When  Grapes  are  ripening  you  should  leave  a 
little  air  on  the  house  all  night.  We  are  afraid 
you  cannot  do  very  much  to  clean  the  leaves 
until  you  have  ripened  and  gathered  the  fruit. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
days,  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  little  heat 
in  the  hot-water  pipes.  When  the  Grapes  are 
cut  you  might,  by  holding  them  under  a  running 
tap,  wash  some  of  the  mealy  bug  out  of  them. 
It  must  be  done  carefully  or  you  will  spoil  their 
appearance.     Give  the  vines  plenty  of  water,  and 


once  a  week  at  least  give  liquid-manure  water. 
You  may  have  overcropped.  This  tends  to  prevent 
the  Grapes  colouring  well.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered  you  must  take  off  the  roof  lights,  if 
possible,  or,  if  not,  keep  the  ventilators  open 
night  and  day  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly. 
Then  by  fumigating  with  XL  All  Vaporiser 
(closing  the  house  for  the  time  being,  of  course), 
and  syringing  with  some  good  insecticide  several 
times,  try  and  get  rid  of  the  mealy  bug 
which  infests  them.  In  the  spring,  before  the 
buds  burst,  fumigate  again  with  XL  All,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  bug.  Use  a  brush 
dipped  in  methylated  spirit  to  kill  every  one  seen. 
It  is  all-important  to  prevent  this  pest  increasing 
in  the  spring.  Vines'  need  a  lot  of  air,  plenty  of 
water,  and  some  liquid  and  artificial  manure 
during  summer  and  autumn. 

Bulbs,  &o.,  under  Chestnut  Trees  {Charles 
Prentis). — The  shade  of  Horse  Chestnut  trees  is 
much  too  dense  for  all  but  a  few  kinds  of  bulbs. 
Oae  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  common 
Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans),  which  is  one  of  the  few 
things  capable  of  thriving  in  this  position.  To 
give  variety  one  might  also  plant  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  forms  of  S.  campanulata,  which  have 
larger,  bell-shaped  flowers.  It  would  give  the 
bulbs  a  much  better  chance  if  the  ground  under 
the  tree  was  dug  as  deeply  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  working 
in  as  much  fresh  good  soil  as  is  wanted.  Other 
bulbs  which  might  be  tried  with  advantage  are 
the  old  double  Daffodil  and  some  of  the  other 
stronger-growing  kinds.  The  dwarfer  kinds 
would  not  be  suitable  for  such  a  position. 
Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  the  autumn-flowering 
species,  and  C.  coum  and  C.  ibericum,  which 
flower  in  the  spring,  might  also  be  tried  on  the 
outer  edge,  along  with  Anemone  hepatica  with 
its  pink,  white,  and  blue  varieties.  To  give  the 
place  a  furnished  appearance  some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  native  Ferns  might  be  used,  such  as  the 
Male  Fern,  Shield  Fern,  and  the  Lady  Fern. 

Cabbage  Maggot-eaten  (NoHh  Country). — 
The  small  maggots,  or  caterpillars,  which  have 
so  largely  eaten  your  Cabbages  are  doubtless  the 
larvK  of  the  Cabbage  moth.  Destroying  them  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  not  only  because  they 
feed  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  but  also 
because  the  application  of  any  remedy  to  destroy 
the  insects  would  render  the  Cabbages  dangerous 
to  consume.  If  it  is  possible  to  catch  and  destroy 
the  moths  in  the  summer  before  they  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  plants,  some  good  is  done,  but  that 
is,  we  fear,  almost  an  impossibility.  The  only  safe 
solution  to  use  is  one  of  rather  strong  salt  water, 
as  whilst  destructive  to  the  insects  it  does  not 
injure  the  Cabbages.  The  Cowslip  is  a  wild 
species  of  the  Primula  family.  The  Polyanthus 
is  not  a  species,  but  a  garden  variety,  produced 
in  the  past  years  by  intercrossing  possibly  the 
Cowslip  and  Oxlip. 

Heather,  &c.  (C.  M.  Wright).— (\)  Heather 
will  not  grow  under  Beech  trees,  nor,  in  fact, 
will  anything  else,  as,  in  addition  to  the  dense 
shade,  the  Beech  is  a  surface-rooting  tree,  and 
therefore  robs  any  plants  beneath  it  in  two  ways. 
If  Heather  grows  freely  in  the  woods  near  you, 
we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  plant  it  in  the 
less  shady  parts  of  your  shrubbery.  Simple 
digging  of  the  ground  will  be  sufficient  prepara- 
tion, and  the  Heather  should  be  cut  out  in  small 
square  turves  and  planted  rather  thickly.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  young  Heather,  or,  at 
least,  some  where  plenty  of  young  growth  is 
showing.  The  older  stems  should  be  cut  right  to 
the  ground  the  first  spring  after  planting  to 
allow  the  young  growths  to  come  up  strongly. 
This  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  season's  flower, 
though  not  certainly,  but  you  will  find  the  benefit 
later  on  in  stronger  and  better  plants.  You 
would  have  to  cut  away  some  ot  the  lower 
branches  of  the  shrubs  to  allow  the  Heather  to 
get  a  start.  You  could  not  plant  the  Heather  at 
a  better  time  than  the  present.  (2)  For  planting 
in  tubs  during  the  winter  to  stand  in  the  open 


you  require  evergreens,  some,  or  all,  of  which 
should  be  brightly  coloured.  There  are  two 
different  shapes  of  plants  to  choose  from,  viz., 
standards  and  pyramids.  Both  can  be  recom- 
mended, the  choice  depending  upon  taste,  but  in 
choosing  standards  you  must  remember  to  add 
the  height  of  the  tub  to  the  height  of  the 
plant,  or  you  will  find  that  a  tree  which  looks 
exactly  right  when  in  the  ground  is  far  too  tall 
and  shows  too  much  bare  stem  when  put  in  a 
tub.  The  following  can  be  recommended : 
Standards — Hollies,  both  green  and  golden ; 
Yews  in  green  and  golden  ;  Portugal  Laurels, 
Box,  and  Bays,  green.  Pyramids — Hollies  and 
and  Yews  in  green  and  golden  ;  Cupressus  and 
Retinosporas  in  green,  golden,  and  variegated  ; 
Box  in  green,  golden,  and  silver  ;  narrow-leaved 
Portugal  Laurels,  &c.  We  should  advise  you  to 
visit  a  nursery  and  choose  your  plants,  as  most 
nurserymen  keep  plants  prepared  for  putting  in 
tubs. 

Hydrangeas  {Sophonisha). — It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  behaviour  of 
your  Hydrangeas,  as,  judging  by  your  description 
of  treatment  given  and  general  surroundings,  they 
ought  to  flower  well.  One  idea  suggests  itself, 
and  that  is  whether  anything  happened  during  the 
last  winter  or  early  spring  to  injure  the  terminal 
buds,  as  the  Hydrangea  flowers  naturally  from  the 
large  buds  formed  in  the  late  summer  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  which  are  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  their  plumpness  during  the  winter,  when  the 
plant  is  devoid  of  foliage.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
do  much  in  the  matter,  but  early  in  the  spring, 
before  growth  recommences,  any  old  and  exhausted 
shoots  which  you  feel  sure  will  not  flower  may  be 
cut  out,  thus  imparting  more  energy  into  the 
younger  and  vigorous  ones.  The  Hydrangea  is  a 
liberal  feeder,  hence  the  soil  used  in  the  pots  or 
tubs  should  be  good.  If  the  pots  or  tubs  are  well 
furnished  with  roots,  a  little  weak  manure  occa- 
sionally during  the  growing  season  will  be  bene- 
ficial. As  mentioned  by  you,  the  Agapanthus 
flowers  best  when  the  pots  or  tubs  are  full  of  roots, 
but  throughout  the  growing  season  a  fortnightly 
dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

Manuring  a  Vegetable  Garden  (B.  T.).— 
We  presume  by  our  correspondent's  enquiry  that 
the  results  of  using  stable  manure  have  not  been 
quite  satisfactory.  This,  if  it  is  so,  is  probably 
not  the  fault  of  the  manure,  especially  in  the  case 
of  light  land,  as  no  form  of  manure  that  we  know 
of  results  in  better  returns  from  such  lands  than 
does  that  of  organic  manure  from  stable  yards 
or  cow  sheds.  There  is  no  other  one  manure  that 
holds  in  the  same  proportions  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of  vegetable  life 
as  farmyard  manure.  Our  London  and  other 
market  gardeners  have  long  since  found  that  out. 
Many  of  them  add  this  sort  of  manure  to  their 
land  annually,  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  100  tons 
to  the  acre.  We  would  advise  our  correspondent 
to  give  this  form  of  manure  another  trial  on  a 
liberal  scale  this  autumn,  combined  with  bastard 
trenching,  and  forking  into  the  same  land  in  spring 
a  dressing  of  quicklime  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per 
acre,  as  this  sets  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  free. 
In  the  successful  and  economical  use  of  artificial 
manures  in  the  growth  of  garden  crops  nearly 
every  crop  requires  separate  treatment.  For 
instance,  in  the  growth  of  the  Brassioa  tribe,  such 
as  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers, 
the  best  mixture  you  can  have  is  the  following  : 
241b.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  2Jlb.  kainit,  IJlb. 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  lib.  sulphate  of  soda, 
mixed  together,  and  applied  when  digging  at  the 
above  rate  to  one  rod  or  perch  of  land.  For 
Potatoes,  per  rod,  the  following  is  the  best :  71b. 
superphosphate  of  lime,  3  Jib.  nitrate  of  soda,  3  Jib. 
kainit.  For  Peas,  the  following  per  rod  :  91b. 
superphosphate  of  lime,  51b.  nitrate  of  sorla,  21b. 
of  kainit ;  Beans  the  same  as  Peas.  For  Onions, 
per  rod :  lib.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Jib.  guano, 
Jib.  of  kainit,  and  Jib.  sulphate  of  iron.  For 
Strawberries,  as  a  spring  dressing,  per  rod  :  6lb. 
guano  and  21b.  kainit. 
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Perennials  (Sabscriher). — If  your  border  or 
bed  where  you  intend  planting  your  Hollyhocks 
has  been  prepared  for  them  by  thorough  digging 
and  manuring,  by  all  means  plant  now.  Autumn 
planting  is  preferable  to  spring  planting,  and 
especially  early  autumn  planting.  If  you  can 
plant  now  it  will  be  much  better  than  waiting 
until  spring ;  but  if  you  delay  the  work  until, 
say,  December,  then  we  should  advise  wailing 
until  spring.  The  soil  ia  still  warm,  and  plants 
put  in  now  will  quickly  become  established,  and 
will  have  taken  a  firm  root  hold  before  the 
winter.  In  spring  they  will  start  into  vigorous 
growth,  and  make  finer  plants  than  those  not 
planted  until  spring  time.  The  other  perennials 
may  be  left  in  the  sheltered  part  of  the  kitchen 
garden  during  winter. 

Orchard  Trees  {Bebington). — You  should 
protect  your  Apple  trees  by  l-iach  wire  netting, 
by  boughs  tied  round  the  tree,  or  if  ever  you 
turn  in  horses  or  cattle,  by  cradles  sufficiently 
high  to  keep  off  the  latter.  The  cradles  are 
made  either  square  or  triangular.  Have  the 
upright  stakes  H  feet  to  2  feet  apart  at  the  base, 
and  from  3  feet  to  3^  feet  apart  at  the  top,  with 
cross  staves  about  1  foot  apart.  You  will  find 
that  I-inch  mesh  wire  netting  if  securely  fastened 
round  the  trees  will  keep  the  sheep  from  injuring 
the  bark.  October  is  a  good  month  in  which  to 
plant  Plums.  Fruit  trees  are  all  the  better  for 
early  planting.  An  excellent  guide  is  to  plant 
them  while  some  leaves  still  remain  on  the 
shoots.  One  dozen  good  sorts  for  wall  culture 
are  Green  Gage,  Danniston's  Superb,  Oallin's 
Golden  Gige,  Comte  d'Atlheras'  GaE;e,  Golden 
Transparent,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Transparent  Late  Gage,  and 
Kirke's,  all  dessert  Plums  of  various  colours. 
Pond's  Seedling,  Archduke,  and  Prince  Eogle- 
bert  are  cooking  sorts. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse  {Beginntj; 
Bristol). — In  providing  a  heating  force  for  a 
greenhouse,  so  much  depends  on  its  position. 
A  lean-to  house  against  a  south  wall  presents 
much  less  of  cold  surface  to  the  air  than  does  a 
span-roof  house  standing  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
position.  But  any  bouse  can  have  its  heat,  if  it 
be  ever  so  moderate,  greatly  protected  if  mats  or 
stout  canvas  be  hung  round  the  glass  sides  and 
over  a  portion  of  the  roof  at  night,  or  when  very 
cold  winds  prevail.  Your  proposal  is  good,  but 
still  it  must  be  well  protected  by  a  small  shed. 
No  gases  or  air  from  the  furnace  or  heating 
power  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house.  The 
heat  should  be  furnished  solely  by  the  hot  water 
coursing  through  the  pipes,  and  whether  you 
burn  gis  or  oil  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  pipes 
will  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  your  fiame  or 
burner.  Certainly  at  only  2s.  per  1,000  feet  we 
should  prefer  gas.  Two-inch  piping  is  small,  and 
you  will  need  two  rows  of  piping  along  each  side 
of  the  house,  not  too  low  down,  where  the  heat 
is  lost  or  buried  beneath  shelves,  as  the  danger  of 
frost  always  comes  from  the  glass  roof,  and  not 
from  the  fljor,  as  so  many  who  fix  hot-water 
pipes  seem  to  think. 

Peaches  Sour  {Shviest  Moon). — It  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  you  name  that  causes  your  Peaches 
to  be  sour.  It  is  difficult  to  say  without  knowing 
Bomothingof  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
grown.  You  may  have  poor  varieties,  if  so  no 
amount  of  good  culture  will  impart  a  sweet 
flavour  to  them.  An  important  factor  in  getting 
good  flavour  in  Peaches  is  to  give  plenty  of 
air  while  they  are  colouring  and  ripening.  Air 
should  even  be  given  during  that  period  if  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  the  temperature  must 
be  maintained  or  the  damp  expelled  by  having  a 
little  heat  in  the  pipes.  Uuless  plenty  of  fresh 
air  is  given  the  fruits  will  not  be  luscious  and 
sugary  as  a  Peach  should  be.  It  is  ea«y  to  give 
air  in  plenty  without  causing  draughts,  and  it 
may  be  done  even  in  dull,  damp  weather  when 
you  have  a  heated  house.  Possibly  the  roots  of 
the  trees  have  got  into  a  sour  subsoil,  or  the 


border  maj'  need  draining.  If  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  trees  have  had  a  good  deal  of  manure,  the 
want  of  flavour  might  be  thus  accounted  for.  We 
should  advise  you  to  have  the  border  renovated 
in  the  autumn,  giving  fresh  drainage  if  necessary, 
and  adding  new  turfy  soil.  Make  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  varieties  you  have  are  good  ones. 
If  you  can  send  fruits  we  will  name  them  for  you. 

Names  of  Plants —6-'.  ^.— Rose  U  mie  de  Neige. 

Seaside. — E  iphorbia  Cyparisaiaa. T.     Jo/inson. — Sali- 

coriiia  herbacea. >S'.    H.    B. — Tecoma    grandittora.— — 

J.  J.  Z>.— Anaphalis  margaritacea  {Gnaphalium  margari- 
taceuoa).  -^Rubruin. — 1,  Artemisia  ponlica  ;  2,  Arteraiaia 

marilima. Aotts. — Your  plaot  is  the  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus 

Toxicodendrou),  a  very  dangerous  subject,  and  there  is 
litrle  doubt  it  is  to  a  great  extent  answerable  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  worry  you  have  so  long  had.  At  the  same 
time,  some  persons  are  more  affected  by  it  than  others. 
Do  noL  use  it  for  table  decoration.    When  handling  it  wear 

gloves. W.    B. — Corydalia   lutea. Mins   Javkson. — 

Ditura  Stramonium  (annual) C.    Tl'ts?,— Broughionia 

sanguinea. Dale  View.— The  name  of  the  shrub  sent  is 

Kjcallonia  rubra.  It  is  hardy  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  would  not  be  likely  to  thrive  in  the  p'>sition  you  pro- 
pose. It  requires  a  somewhat  sheltered  place  among 
"ther  hardier  shrubs  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country. 
Even  if  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground  by  frost,  however, 
it  will  break  again,  and,  being  of  quick  growth,  soon 
makes  a  good-sized  bush.,      .  r.";*   "11      ..  ,'  .ISW   ■  i^^-j]   -r 

Names  of  Fruit.— A.  D.  B.,  Benrickshire.— The  Plum 
is  Belgian  Purple. L.  B.  Witfwr,  Staplehurst.—l,'Bt&m• 
\ey'BSeeli\ing•,  2,  Rosemary  Russet ;  3,  Duchessof  Glouces- 
ter ;    4,   Ecklinville    Seedling;    5,  same  as  No.   3;    Pear 

Beurte  '^lairgeau. W.  fi.— '^.  Josephine  de  Malines  ;   5, 

Doyenne  duCumice. A'.  A   Woods. — 1,  Stamford  Pippin  ; 

2.  Braraley's  Seedling;  3,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  4  and  5, 
Ribst^n  Pippin;  G,  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  7,  Dr.  Harvey. 

Deiv.vhurq. — The  VHriefy  ia  Dr.  Harvey  (^yn.  Waltham 

Abbey  Seedling) W.  Dalton.—l,  Lord  Suffield  ;  2,  Rih- 

ston  Pippin.— J.  E.  C— New  Hawthornden. V.  E.  W. 

— Ecklinville    Seedling. J.    I'.  —  Apples  :    1,    Byford 

Wonder;  2,  Wealthy;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling.  Pears:  1, 
Beurie  d'Arjou  ;  2.  Princess;  3,  Souvenir  du  Congres  ;  4, 

D  tyenn^    du    Gomice. W.    L. — Pear    Williams'    Bun 

Chu'tien. 

Short  Rkfues.— M'.  P.— The  tuber  you  send  is  a  very 
poor  sample  indeed.  It  exactly  resembles  those  of  an 
American  variety  in  commerce  thirty  years  ago  under  the 
name  of  Climax.  But  Potatoes  vary  in  shape  so  much  in 
different  soils  that  they  become  by  those  familiar  with 
them  in  one  place  quite  unrecognisable  in  another.  The 
sample  sent  indicates  a  very  poor  variety,  certainly  much 
inferior  to  the  samples  of  Up-to-Date,  Factor,  Warrior, 
Dalmeny  Beauty,  Renown,  Scottish  Triumph,  and  hosts  of 
others.  Judging  by  the  sample  tuber  sent,  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  good  Potato  soil,  as  the  tuber  is  much 
cracked.  Possibly  a  dressing  of  lime,  and  also  of  potash, 
would  do  much  good.  Our  advice  is  obtain  a  few  of  the 
leading  varieties  for  late  cropping  direct  from  Scotland, 
and  plant  them  next  April  on  deeply  worked  fresh  soil,  and 
you  willdnubtlessliftafarsuperiorsampleto  what  you  now 

have. E.  A.  Woods. — The  usual  rent  fur  fowls  to  run  over 

grazing  laud  is  Is.  per  acre,  and  twenty-five  fowls  per  acre 
are  enough,  though  double  that  number  are  often  kept  per 

acre. J.  S. — Of  the  plants  concerning  which  you  enquire, 

Crassula  imbricata,  also  known  as  Crassula  lycopodioides, 
is  a  low  growing  branching  plant,  whose  small  leaves  are 
arranged  in  four  rows.  The  flowers  are  small  and  purplish. 
Mesembryanthemum  Cooperi  forms  a  much  ■  branched 
decumbent  plant,  with  solitary  flowers,  bright  purple 
in  colour  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  We  note 
your  remark  re  succulent  plants  for  indoor  culture,  and 

hope  to  publish  an  article  thereon  before  long. S.  A. — 

The  two  important  points  are  to  keep  Geraniums  away 
from  danger  of  frost  and  from  dampiug.  They  would  keep 
well  in  any  room  or  shed  where  you  could  guard  against 
these  two  evils.  They  require  very  little  water  ;  in  fact, 
the  soil  must  be  kept  almost  dry.  The  best  plan  is  to  root 
cuttings  now.  If  you  had  a  cold  frame  you  would  be  able 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter  if  you  took  care  to  keep 
the  frame  well  covered  over  with  mats  during  cold  weather. 
A  frame  with  litter  around  it  and  mats  to  cover  the  glass 
in  cold  weather  would  keep  the  plants  until  spring.  How- 
ever, if  you  give  the  old  plants  little  or  no  water  and  keep 

them  frost-proof,  they  will  live  through  the  winter. 

F.  C.  G.—We  do  not  know  of  any  book  dealing  with  the 
subject,  but  believe  that  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  horti- 
cultural sundriesmen,  of  Wood  Green,  London,  issue  a 

small  pamphlet  bearing  on  the  matter. Rubrum.—(l) 

We  think  your  selection  of  Pinus  montana  for  the  position 
named  a  most  admirable  one,  while  the  arrangement  could 
not  be  improved  upon.  Given  good  thriving  specimens, 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  a  space  of  6  feet  from  each  other 
would  be  a  suitable  distance.  At  the  same  time,  Piiius 
montana  is  a  very  variable  species,  some  individuals  being 
of  quite  a  spreading  habit  of  growth,  hence,  in  selecting 
your  plants,  preference  should  be  given  to  thoae  of  a  more 
upright  and  tree-like  character.  (2)  While  the  Japanese 
cultivate  a  number  of  varieties  of  their  Cherry  (Prunus 
pseudo-cerasus),  very  few  are  to  be  obtained  in  this  country ; 
indeed,  the  only  ones  we  can  find  kept  in  stock  by  our 
nurseiymen  are  Watereri  and  Sieboldii,  for  they  are  much 
a'ike,  with  large  pure  while  double  flowers,  and  James  H. 
\'eitch,  whose  blossoms  are  in  conformation  the  same  as 
the  last,  but  of  a  delightful  rosy  hue.  The  Craba  are  a 
more  numerous  class,  there  being  the  Dartmouth,  John 
Downie,  and  Cheal's  Crimson  Siberian,  with  particularly 


bright-coloured  fruits  ;  Transparent,  yellow  ;  Transcendent, 
red  and  yellow  ;  Orauge  Crab,  orange,  and  several  otfiers. 
Your  selection  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  limited  by  the 
varieties  you  can  obtain  on  the  Paradise  stock,  as  we  fear 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  whole  of  them  in  this  way. 
For  permanent  planting,  a  distance  of  S  feet  apart  will  be 
very  suitable,  but  for  more  immediate  effect  G  feet  will  be 

preferable. E.    Goddard.— The  Raspberry-Strawberry 

sent  is  quite  true,  but  of  very  little  value  as  a  fruit; 
indeed,  useless,  except  as  a  herbaceous  novelty.  Y'our 
gardener  is  quite  right,  we  should  only  keep  them  in  a 
shrubbery  border.  We  would  advise  you  to  grow  the 
Loganberry.  This  is  excellent  in  every  way,  never  fails  to 
fruit,  and  most  profitable,  largerthanthe  Raspberry,  later, 
and  a  grand  fruiter-  a    hybrid    between  the  Blackberry 

and  Raspberry.     The  other  is  useless  as  a  fruiter. P.  D. 

sends  a  leaf  and  a  single  flower  (orpip)  of  an  Ivy-Ieavtd 
Pelargonium,  and  states  it  is  a  seedling,  and  also  asks  our 
opinion  of  its  value.  The  individual  tlower  is  good,  yet, 
without  knowing  the  habit  and  size  of  truss,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  its  merits  We  cannot  give  an  opinion  un 
such  suDjects  wirhout  seeing  size  of  truss  and  habit  of 

plant. E.  Haiftcr.— The  plant  of  Lychnis  seems  to  be 

suffering  from  an  ailment  similar  to  that  which  souielimes 
attacks  the  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox  now  so  much 
grown  in  gardens.  The  cause  has  never  been  settled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  is  generally  thought  to  be  brought 
on  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  crude  manure.  At  all  events, 
those  in  poorer  soils  are  not  attacked  in  this  way.  From 
this  it  would  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat  gouty  nature, 
but  once  it  occurs  in  a  given  spot,  this  ailment  is  very 
liable  to  reappear  there,  whiuh  would  seem  to  indie  ite  a 
fungoid  origin.  We  should  advise  transplanting  your 
Lychnis  into  some  good  soil  without  any  manure  and  away 
from  their  present  position.  By  so  doing  you  will,  in  all 
probability,  get  rid  of  the  trouble.— &'.  B.  C— The 
whitish  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  your  Tea  Rose  is 
caused  by  red  spider,  a  most  troublesome  insect  that  thrives 
in  a  dry  atmosphere.  To  keep  Roses  under  glass  free  of 
this  peat  nothing  surpasses  syringing  with  water  up0D|lhe 
under  side  of  the  foliage.  Procure  a  syringe  that  has  & 
bend  which  enables  the  operator  to  force  a  spray  of  water 
quite  under  the  foliage.  If  this  be  persevered  with  red 
spider  will  be  kept  in  check,  but  it  ia  well  to  commence 
syringing  in  this  way  before  the  enemy  is  seen.  The 
yellow  appearance  of  Geranium  and  Fuchsia  ftWiage  is 
either  caused  by  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  yu 

have  the  plants  too  crowded. John  Imjram.—O.)  They 

will  be  of  no  use  for  this  season,  you  may  dry  them  off  in 
the  boxes.  Keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  where  the 
frost  does  not  penetrate,  and  they  may  make  useful  plants 
for  the  garden  next  year.  (2)  It  is  doubtful  if  such  laie- 
struck  cuttings  will  survive  the  winter,  but  you  may  dry 
them  off  and  keep  them  in  dry  soil  through  the  winter, 
and  they  may  survive.  Start  them  in  warmth  early  iu 
spring,  and  plant  out  about  the  end  of  May.  (3)  If  you 
start  your  plants  early  in  spring  they  may  require  4i-inch 
pots  before  you  can  plant  out.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  pla»t 
out  until  the  time  stated  above.  We  may  further  point 
out  that  the  u&ual  course  is  to  save  the  roots  that  have 
flowered  during  the  season,  and  take  cuttings  from  them 
the  following  March  for  planting  the  same  season,  or  small 

roots  kept  over  answer  the  same  purpose. J.  H.  Hail. — 

The  insects  attacking  your  plants  are  specimens  of  one  of 
the  plant  bugs(Lygus  pabulinus) ;  they  belong  to  the  same 
order  as  the  domestic  insect.  Most  of  the  species  which 
belong  to  this  order  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  but  it  is 
only  a  few  species  which  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
any  appreciable  injury  to  the  plant  they  feed  on.  These 
insects  when  first  hatched  from  the  eggs  very  much 
resemble  their  parents,  but  they  have  no  wings.  They 
undergo  transformations  like  other  insects,  but  the 
changes  are  not  so  obvious  as  they  are  in  most  other 
orders.  Until  they  assume  wings  (when  they  are  in  the 
perfect  state) they  may  be  killed  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
paraffin  emulsion  ;  in  their  perfect  condition  they  would 
probably  fly  away.  They  may  be  caught  by  shaking  the 
plants  over  an  open  umbrella,  sheets  of  metni,  boards,  &c., 

freshly  tarred  or  painted.— G.  S.  S. K.  Brooks-Wood.— 

The  caterpillar  anived  quite  safely  this  time  ;  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  caterpillar  of  the  Goat  Moth  (Cossus  ligniperda), 
and  feeds  in  the  stems  of  Willows,  Poplars,  Onks,  Ashes, 
and  Lilacs.  The  moth  is  a  large  insect,  measuring  from 
3  inches  to  3^,-  inches  across  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  dull 
brown  colour,  with  sundry  flne  darker  lines  and  mottlings. 
The  caterpillars  are  enormously  strong  in  comparison  to 
their  size  ;  it  is  said  that  one  was  placed  under  a  bell-glass 
which  weighed  half  a  pound  (more  than  ten  times  the 
weight  of  the  insecOi  a  book  weighing  4lb.  was  placed  un 
the  top  of  the  glass,  but  the  insect  raised  the  glass  and 
escaped  ;  the  shape  of  the  glass,  however,  was  somewhat 

in  the  insect's  favour. — G.  S.   S. Lam-anter. — A   very 

desirable  plant  for  your  purpose  is  Antennuria  tomeotosa, 
whose  silvery  grey  foliage  would  serve  admirably  as  a 
foil  to  the  vivid  tints  of  the  Lobelia;  or  Cerastium 
tomentosum  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  our 
choice  would  be  the  Antennaria.  The  plant  referred  to 
by  you  is  most  probably  Sedum  Sieboldi,  of  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  obtain  suftioient  stock  for  a  bed,  and  a  wet 

winter  might  affect  it  greatly. MiJfs  Oxley  Parker.— 

The  reason  of  your  Hydrangeas  behaving  in  ihe  way  ihey 
do  ia  that  they  are  not  the  ordinary  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
at  all,  but  the  variety  japonica.  In  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
the  head  of  flower  is  principally  composed  of  lar^e  sterile 
blooms,  whereas  in  the  variety  japonica  they  are  limited 
to  a  scattered  few  around  the  outside  of  the  cluster,  the 
majurportion  consisting  of  the  small  ferti  e  floweis  10  itain- 
ing  the  organsof  reproduction,  which  from  their  small  size 
you  regard  as  blind  blooms,  a  term  that  might  be  truth- 
fully applied  to  the  larger  and  more  showy  ones,  but  not 
to  the  small  flowers.  No  system  of  cultivation  will  trans- 
form one  variety  into  the  other. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Further  Medal  Awards. 

In  addition  to  the  medals  awarded  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee at  the  meeting  od  the  2GLh  ult.,  and  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue,  the  following  were  also  given  :  Silver- 
gilt  JFiura  to  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea.  Silver-gilt  Bauksian  to  Messrs.  Carter,  Page,  and  Co. 
Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sun,  Wukmg  ;  and 
MesbFS.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  Silver  Banksian  to 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co. .  Maidstone ;  Mr.  Prichard, 
Chriatchurch  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea  ;  and  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 
Bronze  Flora  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Dahlias— September  26. 

New  Dahlias  were  in  great  force  at  this  meeting;,  all 
sections  of  the  Bower  being  represented.  By  arrangement 
the  novelties  were  judged  by  a  j  tint  committee  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  and  a  deputation  from  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  under- 
mentioned varieties  receive  the  flrst-class  certificate  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  awai-d  of  merit  of  the 
Royal  H  ircicultural  Society.  The  sitting  was  a  prolonged 
one,  a  large  number  of  new  sorts  having  been  entered  for 
certiflcatts. 

Sirs.  G  Stevemon  (Cactus).— A  fine  yellow  self  of  excel- 
lent form,  the  it-curvingflxrets  narrow  ;  a  good  exhibition 
flower.    From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Aiiijht  iCd.ci\ia).—X  very  showy  and  distinct  as  well  as 
brighc-louking  variety.  The  colour  is  flame  orange,  and 
the  flower  is  of  a  g  lod  standard  of  merit. 

Faunus  (Cactus). — A  pretty  and  distinct  flower,  the 
floreis  well  incurved  and  coloured  fawn  with  a  rosy  blend. 
Of  good  exhibition  size.  This  pair  came  from  Messrs,  S. 
Burreil  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

loanlioc  (Cactus). — A  good  type  of  flower  of  much  merit, 
coloured  pile  orange  and  yellow. 

Mrs.  Macmillan  (Cactus).— A  very  charming  flower, 
coloured  rose  with  white  centre.  The  florets  are  elegantly 
incurved. 

Primrose  (.Cactus).— This  is  soft  yellow,  and  the  finely 
incurved  florets  will  not  be  lacking  admirers.  This  set  of 
three  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Slredwick  and  Son,  Silver  Hill 
Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Victorian  (Fancy  Cactus).— A  striped  or  bizarre  flower, 
for  which  at  present  we  believe  no  official  section  is  cata- 
logued. The  flower  is  a  good  one,  and  is  chiefly  coloured 
purple  and  maroon.  From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sod, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Titus  (Pompon  Cactus).— These  are  small  or  miniature- 
flowered  Cactus  varieties,  with  all  the  good  attributes  of 
the  larger  flowers,  only  one-half  their  size.  We  think 
there  is  a  future  for  this  new  section,  and  particularly  for 
cutting.  The  flower  is  yellow  at  the  base,  and  shaded  buff 
above.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Burreil  and  Co.,  Cani- 
brld^e. 

Little  Fted  (Pompon  Cactus).— Creamy  white  self,  and  a 
very  pretty  flower.     From  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking. 

Delicacy  (Show).— Almost  a  model  flower,  of  medium 
size,  and  very  compact.  The  colour  is  rosy  mauve,  the 
florets  tipped  with  carmine. 

Favourite  (Show). — The  groundwork  of  the  flower  is  pale 
canary,  and,  shaded  pale  buff  above,  constitutes  a  pleasing 
as  well  as  a  meritorious  fljwer.  This  pair  of  show  Dahltas 
came  from  Mr.  S   Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey 

Peareniaker  (Pompon). — An  ideal  flower  of  the  Pompon 
class,  pure  white  in  colour.  From  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Kitty  Barrett  (Pompon).— This  is  also  quite  a  typical 
flower,  and  pale  yellow  in  colour,  the  florets  tipped  and 
edeed  wirh  rosy  peach.     From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 

Tom  Tit  (Pompon  Cactus).— A  neat  and  almost  self 
coloured  flower  of  a  rosy  pink  hue.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Stromboli  (Single).— This  is  maroon-crimson,  with  a 
lighter  hue  interspersed,  the  well-formed  florets  being 
heavily  touched  at  the  tips  with  white.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley. 

Verunique  (Single).— A  well  shaped  flower  of  a  rosy  red 
colour,  with  irregular  scarlet  stripes. 

Cynthia  (Single).— A  very  pretty  flower,  self  coloured  and 
of  a  pale  pink  hue.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
single-flowered  kinds  we  have  seen  of  late.  These  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Trial,  Wislet,  September  2S. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Dahlias 
met  on  the  above  date,  when  the  following  varieties  were 
awarded  each  three  marks.  The  conditions  were  the  same 
as  on  the  15th  ult. 

A7nos  Perry  (Hobbies,  Limited)  —A  well  known  and 
meritorious  Ciciua  of  excellent  form,  the  rich  scarlet 
flowers  on  1  foot  long  stalks  appearing  well  above  the 
foliage  ;  height  4^  feet. 

CannelVs  Gem  (.Veifch).— This  variety  promises  well  as  a 
garden  plant.  The  foliage  is  not  too  heavy  or  abundant, 
and  the  general  effect  is  good.  Colour  light  scarlet, 
3^  feet  hiah, 

F.  A.  Wellesley  (Shoesmith)  —A  large  flower  of  the  true 
Cactus  type.     The  colour  is  cerise-crimson  ;  height  3'.  feet. 

King  of  Siam  (Cniswick  stock)  —A  showy  and  effective 
sort,  coloured  rosy  purple  and  shaded  crimson.  The  flowers 
are  well  above  the  leafage  ;  height  3!t  feet. 

Mary  (Cniswick  stock).— A  flower'of  the  Arachne  type, 
scarlet  at  the  base,  the  tips  white.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  self-coloured  scarlet  flower  seen,  but  the  general  eflfect  is 


good,  and  by  reason  of  its  more  meagre  foliage  many 
flowers  are  seen  ;  height  4  feet. 

3frs.  J.  S.  Brunton  CSloTlimeT).  —  A  good  self  yellow 
flower,  the  deep  yellow  passing  to  quite  a  golden  tint ; 
height  3^  feet 

Mrs.  J oh7i  Barker  (Ghis-wick  stock). — A  flower  of  excep- 
tional size ;  it  is  rosy  salmon  in  colour  ;  height  3^-  feet. 

Peace  (Cbiswick  stock).— This  is  usually  catalogued  as 
a  white,  but  is  really  cream  ;  the  flowers  only  of  medium 
size,  erect,  and  abundantly  produced  on  stiff  stems ; 
height  3  feet. 

Spotless  QuccJi.—FuTe  white,  medium  size,  dwarf  habit, 
free  flowering;  excellent  for  cut  bloom  or  for  garden 
decoration  ;  height  2h  feet. 

Standard  Btarer  (Veitch). — Rich  scarlet  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  and  abundantly  produced  ;  habit  bushy  and 
compact ;  a  most  effective  sort ;  height  3  feet. 

CRAWLEY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  ult.,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Crawley.  Splendid 
weather  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  were  present  to  witness 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  by 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Finch,  G-jffi  Hill,  who  is  a  very  keen  supporter 
uf  the  association,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  its 
doines.  John  G  iddard,  Esq.,  J. P.,  having  returned  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Finch  for  her  very  interesting  and  encouraging 
remarks,  little  Miss  Carrie  Hemsley,  the  six  year  old 
daughter  of  the  hon.  secretary,  presented  Mrs.  Finch  with 
a  handsome  bouquet  of  R  'ses  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finch  kindly  provided  the 
medals  and  cost  of  engraving  of  same  to  all  the  successful 
exhibitors,  some  thirty  in  number.  A  good  number  of 
visitors  took  advantage  of  the  beautiful  weather  and 
visited  the  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  which  the  sum  of 
flve  guineas  was  handed  over  to  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
Messrs.  Holton  (assistant  secretary),  Bartley,  and  Hemsley 
officiated  as  judges  in  the  gardeners'  sections  ;  Messrs. 
Neal,  Martin,  Shepherd,  Mitchell,  and  Brooker  served  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  amateurs  and  cottagers' 
exhibits. 

The  following  awards  were  made  :  Gold  medal  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowflcid  Nurseries,  for  collection  of 
Cactus,  single,  and  Pompon  Dahlias.  Large  silver-gilt 
medals  to  Mr.  E.  Neal,  gardener  to  John  A.  Nix,  Esq., 
Tilgate,  Crawley,  for  group  of  plants  and  collection  of 
fruit ;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wad  Is,  gardener  to  Sir  Weetman 
Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Partd  -ckhurst,  Worth,  for  group  of 
plants  and  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Silver-gilt 
medals  to  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  gardener  to  H.  Hobson 
Finch,  Esq.,  Guffs  Hill,  Crawley,  for  group  of  plants  and 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  Mr.  H.  Brooker,  gar- 
dener to  Miss  Rawson,  Deerswood,  Ifleld,  for  group  of 
plants  and  collection  of  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Guyatt,  gardener  to 
F.  E.  Charles,  Esq.,  Timberham,  Lowfleld  Heath,  for 
collection  of  vegetables  ;  Mr.  Reeves,  gardener  to  Captain 
Blake,  Pucks  Croft,  Rusper,  for  collection  of  fruit  and 
vegetables;  Mr.  J.  Comber,  gardener  to  L.  Messel,  Esq., 
Nymans,  Handcross,  for  group  of  herbaceous  flowers  and 
collection  of  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  P.  Saillard, 
Esq.,  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley,  for  group  of  plants  and 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears ;  and  Sir.  G.  White,  gardener 
to  John  Goddard,  Esq.,  J. P.,  The  Elms,  Crawley,  for 
group  of  plants. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Dancy,  gardener 
to  C.  C.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Lowfleld  Heath, 
for  collection  of  vecetables  ;  Mr.  Guttridge,  gardener  to 
E.  Lehmann,  E^q.,  Ifield  Loage,  Crawley,  for  collection  of 
Roses ;  Mr.  J.  B.  P^oss,  gardener  to  —  Heptburn,  Esq.,  Stan 
Hill  Court,  Charlwood,  for  collection  of  table  plants  ;  Mr. 
C.  Daisley,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory, 
for  collection  of  Dahlias  and  vegetables  ;  Mr.  W.  Dowsett, 
gardener  to  V .  Silberberg,  E^i.,  The  Manor  House,  Crawley, 
for  collection  of  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Bish,  gardener  to  E.  T. 
Hohler,  Esq.,  Hydgcroft,  Lowfleld  Heath,  for  collection  of 
vegetables.  Three  silver-gilt,  nine  silver  medals,  and  four 
certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  amateurs  and  cot- 
tagers, whilst  two  silver-gilt,  two  silver  medals,  and 
one  certificate  of  merit  were  awarded  to  them  for  the  best 
kept  gardens. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Cannell's  nurseries  at  Swanley  Junction  recently,  which 
were  inspected  with  much  interest,  the  visitors  expressing 
great  admiration  at  all  they  saw.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Canneli  for  his  kind  invita- 
tion and  the  enjoyable  time  afforded  at  the  attractive 
nurseries.  He  said  that  Mr.  Canneli  had  the  best  and 
flnest  types  of  plants  to  be  seen.  "When  they  journeyed  to 
Swanley  Junction  they  always  found  something  to  repay 
their  visit,  such  as  the  beautiful  things  they  had  seen 
that  day. 


CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Pitcher  Plants. 
This  society  met  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  recently,  and  were  well  entertained  with  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  West  Croydon,  on  those  uncommon  but 
interesting  plants,  the  "Pitcher  Plants."  To  aid  him  in 
his  discourse  he  had  lantern  views.  In  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Gregory  answered  all  questions,  and  these 
helped  to  elaborate  his  lecture.  A  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  conveyed  to  him.  There  was  quite  a  floral 
display   contributed    by    the    members,  Mr.  F.  Brazier, 


nurseryman,  Caterham,  filling  a  2u-foot  run  of  space  with 
cut  flowers.  From  the  president's  garden,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid, 
a  good  display  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  Ostoby,  his  head 
gardener,  who  had  a  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  and 
Melons.  Mr.  M,  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  staged 
several  interesting  novelties;  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Thrower, 
Chesham  Park,  Anerley,  came  two  seedling  Coleus  of 
beautiful  colour  and  habit.  The  exhibits  were  much 
appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  was 
passed. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Syllabus,  1905-6  —October  31,  "Hardy  Plants  and  Informal 
Gardening,"  by  Mr.  Hamld  Evans,  Hardy  Plant  Nursetie.", 
Llanishen  ;  November  2S,  "  Bouvardias,"  by  Mr.  Sharrett, 
representative  of  the  Newport  Gardeners'  Mmual  Improve- 
ment Association  :  December  12,  "Fiuit  Trees  in  Pots,' 
by  Mr.  J.  Dinwoodie,  head  gardener  to  J.  Cory,  Esq  .  The 
Duffryn,  Glamorgan;  lOOG — January  0,  "  Hints  to  Young 
Gardeners,"  byMr.  E.  H.  Bi  tram.Paiknewydd,  Ahercynon  ; 
January  23,  "VegetablesOut  of  Season,"  by  Mr.  Woodward, 
representative  of  the  Bassalee  Cottagers  XIuiuhI  Improve- 
ment Association  ;  February  6,  "  Melons,"  by  Mr.  M.  Toy, 
foreman,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens ;  February  20,  "  Our 
Resident  Birds  as  Friends  and  Foes,"  by  Mr.  J.  Mountney, 
naturalist.  R  >yal  Arcade,  Cardiff;  ifarch  6,  "Potatoes," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Malpass,  head  gardener  to  the  president, 
Green  Lawn,  Penylau. 


REDHILL,  REIGATE,  AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  ihe  19th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  P.  B  »und  in  the  chair,  about  100 
members  being  present.  Mr.  W.  Rose,  the  hon.  secretary, 
read  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  showing  a  substantial  balance  in  hand. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman  was  unanimously  re-elected  pre- 
sident of  the  association,  Mr.  W.  P.  B  lund  also  being  again 
voted  to  the  office  of  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Learaan  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  R  ise  hon.  secretary.  The  society 
has  had  a  most  successful  year,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  it 
is  in  a  very  good  financial  state-  The  programme  for  the 
ensuing  year  embraces  many  subjects  which  should  prove 
of  much  interest  to  the  members.  The  society  had  a 
membership  of  167  during  1004,  twelve  new  members  being 
enrolled  at  the  annual  meeting,  there  being  an  average 
attendance  of  over  100  at  all  meetings  durmg  the  past 
year. 


BATH  GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Bath.  Mr.  Ptrrott 
presided  over  a  large  attendance.  The  chief  item  for 
discussion  was  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Butt,  the  secretary, 
through  business  reasons,  and  the  unanimous  election  of 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Allen  in  his  place.  The  numerous  exhibits 
at  this  meeting  were  remarkabe  for  their  quality,  Mr. 
Spareys  collection  of  Potatoes  receiving  special  attention. 
In  connexion  with  these  exhibitions  the  chairman 
announced  that  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  would  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  season  to  the  two  members 
who  gained  the  greatest  average  number  of  points. 
Mr.  Sparey  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Potato  Culture," 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  members,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  thereon  followed.  Eleven  new 
members  were  elected,  bringing  the  membership  to  a 
total  of  about  250. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Scone  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Scone  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
recently,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Martin,  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  M'Intosh,  submitted 
the  balance-sheet  for  the  year,  which  showed  a  sm^ll 
deficiency  on  the  year's  working,  but  it  was  thought 
generally  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  additions  made  to 
the  prize-money  paid.  The  following  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  Rev.  A.  S.  Martin,  B.D.  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  E.  Campbell  and  Mr.  D.  Campbell  ;  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Heron  ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  John 
M'Intosh. 

Bkoughty  Ferry. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Broughty 
Ferry  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston.  The  reports  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  of  a  satisfactory  character, 
and  these  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  following  office- 
hearers  were  appointed  :  President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Christie ; 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Alexander  Tocher,  W.  G  Anderson, 
and  J.  Stark  ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Christison,  Brackenbrae 
Gardens  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Robertson. 

Burrelton. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Public  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
ult.,  Mr.  R.  Fyffe,  the  retiring  president,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  prize-money  had  been  paid  it  was  reported  that, 
subject  to  the  final  audit,  there  would  be  practically  the 
same  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  as  last  year.  The 
silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Fjffe  was  handed  over  to  the 
winner,  Mr.  Gow.  The  following  ofiice-bearers  were 
elected  :  President,  Mr.  J.  Craig ;  vice-president,  Mr.  R. 
Morris ;  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Miller ;  treasurer,  Mr.  "W. 
Purves. 

Carmyllie.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Carmyllie 
H  irticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 25th  ult.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer  which  was  submitted  showed  that  the 
funds  were  in  a  good  condition,  there  being  a  small  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  society.  It  was  arranged  to  hold  tlie 
usual  show  in  August  next  year,  and  office-bearers  and  a 
committee  were  elected.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  D.  Buchan, 
Redford;  and  the  treasurer,  Mr  D.  T.  Webster,  Redford. 
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MlLNGAViE.— The  annual  meeting  was  held  iu  the  Burgh 
Hall,  Alilng-ivie,  on  the  27th  uU.,  under  the  chiirmanship 
of  Mr.  A.  Fraaer.  Mr.  John  Diuwoodie,  Treasurer,  sub- 
mitted hia  flaaocial  statement,  which  showed  a  balance  of 
£9  Oi.  5d.  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  against  a  credit 
balance  of  £3  ii.  7d.  last  year.  This  was  considered  satis- 
factory. Tne  following  office-bearers  were  appointed  : 
President,  Colonel  Birrel,  Clober  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  C. 
Bisaland ;  treasurer  and  interim  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Diowoudie. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Workmen's  Compensatiox  (A  Constant 
Reader) — The  Workmen's  CompensatioQ  Act 
applies  to  a  boy  engaged  in  the  garden  and  also 
to  look  after  poultry.  We  think  that  a  boy 
occupying  this  position  would  have  to  give,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  receive,  a  month's  notice, 
although  he  is  paid  fortnightly.  He  is  a  domestic 
servant,  and  the  rules  as  to  domestic  servants 
apply  to  his  case. 

Gun  Licence  (G.  F.). — We  do  not  understand 
your  question.  An  employee  killing  rabbits  by 
permission  of  his  employer,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  requires  a  gun  licence, 
but  not  a  game  licence.  If  he  kills  rabbits  on 
the  property  of  some  person  other  than  his 
employer,  he  will  require  both  a  game  and  a  gun 
licence,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he 
must  or  must  not  cross  a  highway  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  property  on  which  he  intends  to 
shoot. 

Stolen  Goods  (Mary  W.,  Bodmin).— 'Where  a 
person  buys  goods  which  have  been  stolen,  the 
buyer  acquires  a  good  title  provided  he  buys  the 
goods  in  market  overt  in  good  faith  and  without 
notice  of  any  defect  in  the  seller's  title,  but  if 
the  thief  is  convicted  the  property  in  the  goods 
reverts  to  the  person  from  whom  they  were 
stolen.  The  goods  must,  however,  have  been 
actually  stolen.  If  they  have  merely  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  other  wrongful  means  not 
amounting  to  larceny,  the  property  in  them  does 
not  revert  on  the  conviction  of  the  thief.  Market 
overt  or  open  market  is  an  open  public  and 
legally  constituted  market,  but  in  the  City  of 
London  every  shop  except  a  pawnbroker's  is  on 
every  day  except  Sunday  a  market  overt  or  open 
market.  There  is  a  special  rule  as  to  the  sale  of 
stolen  horses  in  market  overt.  These  can  be 
claimed  by  the  person  from  whom  they  were 
stolen  at  any  time  within  six  months  on  proof  of 
the  theft,  and  tender  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  Stolen  property  which  has  not  been 
sold  under  such  conditions  as  entitle  the  pur- 
chaser to  retain  it  may  be  taken  by  the  true 
owner  wherever  he  can  find  it,  but  the  best 
course  is  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  police. 

Administration  and  Protection  or  a 
Lunatic's  Pbopertt  (i)i«(re«6'crf)— Application 
should  be  made  by  the  wife  or  nearest  relative  to 
the  Court  of  Lunacy  for  an  order  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lunatic's  property.  In  cases  where 
the  lunacy  is  not  disputed  the  application  may  be 
made  by  summons,  to  the  masters  in  lunacy,  who 
will  make  an  order  appointing  a  receiver  of  the 
property,  and  directing  how  it  should  be  dealt 
with.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  lunatic's 
custody  and  maintenance  and  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  but  the  Court  invariably  reserves  a 
sufBoient  amount  to  maintain  the  lunatic  in 
reasonable  comfort,  having  regard  to  his  station 
in  life.  A  sane  person  can  be  made  to  pay  his 
debts  if  he  has  assets,  however  ill  he  may  be, 
but  the  creditors  of  a  lunatic  must  look  for  pay- 
ment, during  his  lifetime,  to  that  portion  of  his 
property  which  the  Court  of  Lunacy  appropriates 
to  the  purpose.  On  the  lunatic's  death  his 
property  is  administered  in  the  usual  way.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  doubt  regarding  the  sanity 
of  the  suggested  lunatic,  the  application  to  the 
Court  should  be  for  an  inquisition.  An  applica- 
tion by  summons  is  not  expensive  in  simple  cases. 
If  the  lunatic's  income  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance  the  Court  may  direct  a  portion 
to  ba  applied  in  maintaining  any  persons  who  are 


dependent  upon  him.  If  a  person  is  found  to  be 
a  lunatic  by  inquisition  a  committee  of  his  estate 
is  appointed,  but  the  powers  of  a  committee  and 
a  receiver  are  very  similar.  When  an  order  is 
made  on  an  inquisition  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  custody  of  the  lunatic's  person.  If  thought 
desirable  the  Court  will  direct  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  the  lunatic's  property.  The  powers  of  the 
Court  extend  to  cases  in  which  a  person,  owing 
to  mental  infirmity  arising  from  disease  or  age, 
is  ircapableof  managing  his  affairs.  Applications 
are  frequently  made  for  the  administration  of 
the  estates  of  persons  who  are  paralysed  or 
suffering  from  senile  decay. 

Gardener:  Notice  (E.  P.). — A  second 
gardener  who  is  engaged  by  the  week,  and  paid 
by  the  week,  is  only  entitled  to  receive,  and  only 
bound  to  give,  a  week's  notice.  If,  however,  he 
is  engaged  by  the  year,  although  paid  weekly,  he 
would  have  to  give,  and  would  be  entitled  to 
receive,  a  month's  notice.  When  an  under- 
gardener  is  engaged  at  so  much  per  week,  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  whether  the  hiring  is  yearly 
or  weekly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
entitled  to  receive,  and  compelled  to  give,  a 
month's  notice  or  a  week's  notice  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  week's  notice  only 
would  be  necessary.  It  is  always  best  to  have  a 
specific  arrangement  in  such  cases.  When  a 
servant  leaves  his  master's  service  without 
proper  notice,  the  master  can  only  sue  for  the 
damages  which  he  has  sustained.  If  he  can 
replace  the  servant  immediately  he  will  sustain 
no  damage.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  master 
to  retain  the  wages  earned  by  the  servant  up  to 
the  date  when  he  wrongfully  leaves  his  master's 
service.  If  the  servant  sues  for  the  wages  the 
master  would  be  entitled  to  counterclaim  for  the 
damages  (if  any)  which  he  has  sustained  owing 
to  the  servant's  breaclv  of  contract.  If  the 
master  has  sustained  no  damage  the  servant 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  his  wages. 

Monet  in  Chancery  {T.  J.,  St.  Albans). — A 
list  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  Dormant  Funds 
in  Chancery,"  is  published  in  a  special  issue  of 
the  London  Gazette,  of  which  a  copy  can  be 
obtained  from  the  publishers  on  payment  of  Is.  2d. 
Applications  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
publishers  London  Gazette,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  W.C.  A  remittance  should  accompany 
the  application.  Any  enquiry  regarding  any  fund 
mentioned  in  the  list  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Paymaster  -  General,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  If  the  information  which 
he  furnishes  leads  the  applicant  to  think  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  the  fund  in  question, 
the  best  course  is  to  consult  a  solicitor  as  to 
further  proceedings. 


LATE    NOTES. 

A  grOOd  example.— At  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Woolton  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  last  week  Mr.  G.  Haig  proposed  and  Mr. 
T.  Hitchman  seconded,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  that  an  invitation  be  tendered  to 
the  exhibitors  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  to 
present  voluntarily  5  per  cent,  of  their  prize 
winnings  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  consideration  of  the  matter  led 
to  its  general  approval,  and  it  was  urged  that  if 
this  were  generally  followed  a  largely  increased 
number  of  orphans  and  aged  gardeners  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  privileges  so  greatly  needed. 

Capnatlon  competition  and  lec- 
ture    at     Broughty     Ferry.  —  The 

members  of  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association  held  a  Carnation  competition  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  ult.  The  competition  was 
very  keen,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent 
blooms  were  staged.  The  prizes  were  adjudged 
as  follows  :  First,  Mr.  Joseph  Dick,  Heathbank 
Gardens  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  H.  Low,  Dundee : 
third,   Mr.   D.  'jEggo,  Brook  Street.     The  com- 


petition was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  capital 
paper  on  "Carnations  and  their  Culture,"  by  Mr 
D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  Carnation  grower  of 
Mr.  Kidd's  experience  and  ability,  the  paper  was 
a  valuable  one,  and  it  was  much  appreciated  by 
those  present,  over  whom  Mr.  James  Slater 
presided.  Sweet  Peas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Kidd,  Forthill  House  Gardens,  and  Carnations, 
shown  by  Mr.  Joesph  Dick,  were  greatly  admired. 

Double-flowered     Lobelia.  —  Most 

visitors  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  August  -29  looked  upon  a  double- 
flowered  Lobelia  (Kathleen  Mallard)  to  which  an 
award  of  merit  was  bestowed  as  an  absolute 
novelty,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  was 
one  in  fairly  general  cultivation  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  on  June  4, 
1S73,  under  the  name  of  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora 
tiore-pleno,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given 
in,  I  think,  the  Florist  of  those  days.  So  popular 
did  it  become  that  I  have  seen  it  brought  into 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  for  some  years  past  I  have  lost  sight  of  it.  A 
second  double-flowered  variety,  whose  blue 
flowers  were  blotched  with  white,  was  also  in 
cultivation  but  not  much  grown.  This  bore  the 
cumbersome  name  of  Lobelia  cierulea  albi 
marmorata  flore-pleno.  These  double-flowered 
varieties  were  of  dense  compact  growth,  and  very 
liable  to  damp  off  during  the  winter  months, 
which  feature  doubtless  caused  them  ultimately 
to  become  lost. — H.  P. 

Pea  Masterpiece.  —  "  How  are  your 
Peas  this  season?"  I  was  asked  the  other  week. 
"  Immense,"  I  replied,  and  I  told  him  a  few  pods 
yet  left  would  stretch  across  The  Garden.  He 
would,  however,  not  believe  this.  Now  here  is 
one — a  Masterpiece — not  by  a  Vandjke  or  a 
Rembrandt,  but  by  Sutton's.  Big-podded  Peas 
generally  are  often  inflated.  Many  readers  will 
recollect  the  old  Superlative  in  1872,  a  tall  variety 
8  feet  high,  having  pods  5  inches  to  nearly 
7  inches  long,  but  this  soon  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation through  the  lightness  of  their  own  weight. 
In  Masterpiece  we  have  a  variety  reduced  in 
height  by  one-half,  while  the  size  of  pods, 
quality,numbers,  and  regularity  of  Peas  within 
them  have  improved.  Readers  can  form  their 
own  conception  or  even  measure  the  actual  size 
of  pod  by  the  illustration,  which  contained  eleven 
large  Peas  when  opened. — B.  L.  [A  very  inter- 
esting photograph,  but,  unfortunately,  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction.  The  pod  was  the  same 
length  as  the  words  The  Garden  on  the  cover. 
—Ed] 

PyPUS  lanata.  —  During  the  past  few 
weeks  one  of  the  most  ornamental  features  among 
our  hardy  trees  has  been  the  fruits  of  the  various 
"  White  Beam  Trees,"  that  is,  the  species  of 
Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Aria  group.  The  crop  is 
unusually  plentiful  this  autumn.  The  most 
striking  of  them  is  this  fine  Himalayan  species. 
Its  fruit  ripens  towards  the  end  of  August,  and 
is  then  bright  red — almost  what  one  might  term 
a  rich  scarlet.  They  are  borne  in  large,  pendu- 
lous, corymbose  clusters,  each  fruit  of  oblong 
shape,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  Pyrua 
lanata  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in 
foliage,  as  well  as  in  fruit,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  White  Beam  Trees.  Its  large,  elliptical 
leaves  are  6  inches  or  more  long,  covered  beneath 
with  the  greyish  felt  that  is  common  to  this 
group,  but  less  strongly  toothed  at  the  edges 
than  most  of  them.  It  is  a  tree  of  rather  erect 
habit,  and  is  particularly  well  suited  for  gardens 
whose  space  will  only  allow  of  small  trees  being 
grown  therein.  Its  greatest  beauty  is  at  the 
fruiting  season,  but  it  is  also  very  attractive 
when  in  flower  in  spring,  and  its  fine  foliage 
makes  it  striking  all  through  the  summer.  It  is 
to  be  obtained  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
Pyrus  Aria  var.  majesties W.  J.  Bean. 

*,♦  The  Yearly  Suiscription  to  The  Garden  ii:  Inland, 
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AUTUMN    TINTS. 

WHEN  planting  a  garden  some 
thought  should  be  directed 
to  the  autumn  colouring  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  some  of 
those  whose  changing  leaves 
make  glorious  bits  of  colour  in  the  autumn 
months  should  be  included,  and  their  placing 
in  the  park  or  garden  should  be  a  matter 
for  careful  consideration.  In  some  instances 
they  have  the  double  advantage  of  being 
excellent  flowering  plants  at  other  periods  of 
the  year,  and  so  justify  their  inclusion  in 
collections  where  spring  eifect  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  Autumn  eflfects  are  most  desir- 
able in  gardens,  and  especially  in  public 
gardens.  The  selection  of  subjects  for  foliage 
eftect  in  autumn  needs  care,  for,  while  som^ 
may  be  depended  upon  to  colour  well  almost 
every  year,  others  are  effective  at  rare  intervals 
only. 

Among  trees,  the  Acers  as  a  whole  are  yood, 
some  being  particularly  brilliant-  Of  the 
latter,  A.  rubrum,  Ginnala,  circinatum,  dasy- 
carpum,  palmatum  and  varieties,  sacchari- 
num,  and  pictum  all  take  on  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet  colour,  while  A.  macroph>llum, 
insigne,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Sycamore  (A.  Pseudo-platanus) 
develop  a  pleasing  shade  of  yellow,  and 
A.  platanoides  var.  Heitenbachii  becomes 
deep  red.  The  Oaks  give  variety  of  colour- 
ing to  the  woodland  in  autumn,  for  many  of 
them  turn  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow.  Quercus 
coccinea  and  the  Knap  Hill  form  are  perhaps 
the  best ;  the  leaves  turn  to  a  very  bright 
red.  Q.  rubra  also  turns  red ;  Q.  hetero- 
phylla  red  and  yellow,  the  latest-formed 
leaves  being  more  brilliant  still.  The  dwarf 
Q.  prinoides  turns  bright  red,  while  Q.  alba, 
bicolor,  and  others  turn  yellow  and  brown. 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  which  is  so  pretty 
in  spring  when  covered  with  white  blossoms, 
is,  if  anything,  finer  still  when  the  leaves 
change  colour. 

Horse  Chestnuts  turn  to  a  golden  tint, 
as  do  also  many  of  the  Magnolias,  such 
as  M.  Fraseri  and  M.  acuminata,  the 
gold  of  the  latter  turning  to  brown  before 
the  leaves  fall.  The  Nyssas  are  very  bright, 
being  orange  and  scarlet  throughout  Sep- 1 
tember  and  October.  The  curious  Parrotia 
persica,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  early  1 
spring,  when  its  leafless  branches  are  clothed 


with  small  bright  red  blossoms,  is  conspicuous 
every  autumn  by  reason  of  its  showy  red  and 
yellow  leaves,  while  the  Caryas  are  clothed 
with  gold.  The  Thorns  are  particularly 
showy  in  autumn,  many  of  them  turning  to 
lovely  shades  of  red  or  yellow.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  are  Cratjegus  Crusgalli  and 
varieties,  C.  punctata,  mollis,  pinnatifida, 
coccinea,  oxyacanthoides,  and  others. 

Of  shrubs  there  are  some  beautiful  sorts 
among  the  Berberis  family.  B.  vulgaris, 
concinna,  angulosa,  and  Thunbergii  are  very 
showy,  their  foliage  turning  to  orange-scarlet. 
The  Ehus  develop  most  brilliantly-coloured 
examples  of  leafage,  particularly  R.  typhina, 
vernicifera,  Osbeckii,  glabra,  and  cotinoides  ; 
the  latter  is  always  most  highly  coloured 
when  growing  in  poor  soil.  Eibes  aureum  is 
not  to  be  despised,  as  the  leaves  turn  to  a 
pretty  red  and  yellow.  The  autumn-flowering 
Witch  Hazel  is  more  attractive  on  account 
of  its  golden  foliage  now  than  by  reason 
of  its  flowers,  for  these  are  almost  hidden  by 
the  golden  leaves.  Many  of  the  Vines  make 
trellises  and  arbours  a  mass  of  lovely  colour- 
ing with  their  richly-tinted  foliage,  Vitis 
Coignetire,  Labrusca,  quinquefolia,  muralis, 
and  others  being  very  fine,  while  nothing  is 
more  efi'ective  as  a  wall  covering  than  Vitis 
inconstans,  or,  to  give  it  its  more  popular  name, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  Of  conifers  there  are 
three  that  deserve  notice,  namely,  Taxodium 
distichum,  whose  leaves  turn  brown,  and 
Pseudolarix  Koempferi  and  Ginkgo  biloba, 
whose  yellow  foliage  produces  astriking  effect, 
especially  if  they  are  planted  among  ever- 
green trees,  such  as  Yews  or  Hollies. 


TREES    IN    LONDON 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
plant  the  Lime  in  London,  as  in  many  cases  it 
is  by  midsummer  a  miserable  object,  and  given 
a  fairly  dry  season  it  is  leafless  or  worse 
before  August  is  out.  Added  to  this,  the 
Honeydew  -  like  matter  exuded  therefrom 
contaminates  everything  underneath.  The 
only  time  that  the  Lime  is  attractive  in 
London  is  for  a  very  short  period  after  the 
development  of  the  leaves,  but  as  their 
roughened  surface  catches  all  impurities 
their  beauty  is  soon  gone.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Lime  is  still  largely  planted,  and 
many  more  desirable  subjects  passed  over 
altogether.  The  way  in  which  the  Plane 
adapts  itself  to  London  conditions  is  well 
known  and  very  largely  acted  upon,  but  a 


!  continual   repetition    of    Planes    is    apt    to 
become  monotonous. 

One  very  beautiful  tree  whose  merits  as 

an  ornamental  subject  are  too  often  passed 

over,  though    the  value    of    its    timber   is 

\  being    freely    discussed   in  the   pages  of  a 

contemporary,  is  the  False  Acacia  (Robinia 

Pseudacacia),  whose  lightly  pinnate  leaves 

impart  a  very  graceful  aspect  to  the   tree. 

They  are  also  of  a  rich  deep  green  tint,  and 

of  a  hard,  firm  texture,   which,   combined 

with    their    smooth    surface,    render    them 

,  almost  indifferent  to  the  impurities  of  large 

I  towns. 

;  Another  item  worthy  of  consideration  is 
I  that  the  Acacia  resists  drought  well,  a  feature 
often  called  into  requisition  in  London, 
where  proximity  to  drains  and  sewers,  and 
the  covering  of  the  roots  with  flagstones,  have 
to  be  contended  with.  Beside  the  typical 
kind  there  are  some  varieties  to  which 
attention  may  be  directed,  notably  inermis 
(the  Mop-headed  Acacia),  which  is  often  over- 
done in  villa  gardens  ;  bessoniana,  as  free  a 
grower  as  the  common  kind,  but  with  pink 
instead  of  white  blossoms ;  and  elegans  or 
microphylla,  of  medium  vigour  and  a  very 
graceful  tree. 

The  Ailantus,  which  is  of  too  wide- 
spreading  a  nature  for  planting  as  a 
street  tree,  is  indifferent  to  the  London 
atmosphere,  and  in  some  of  the  squares  fine 
specimens  are  to  be  met  with,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  September  not  only  retain  their 
original  freshness  of  leafage,  but  some  of 
them  receive  in  addition  an  extra  feature  in 
the  shape  of  their  large  seed  clusters,  which 
individually  suggest  the  keys  of  the  Ash,  but 
are  of  a  warm  light  reddish  brown  colour. 
Under  conditions  such  as  that  just  named  for 
the  Ailantus  the  Catalpa  does  well,  and  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  soft  texture  of  its 
foliage.  Many  fine  specimens  within  the 
London  area  were  thickly  laden  with 
blossoms  about  the  end  of  July  ;  indeed, 
the  effect  was  so  beautiful  that  anyone 
claiming  for  this  Catalpa  the  merits  of 
being  the  finest  tree  that  flowers  after  mid- 
summer would  not  find  many  to  dispute  the 
assertion. 

Other  trees  quite  as  common  as  the  Lime, 
but  much  better  for  London  planting,  are 
some  of  the  Maples,  particularly  the 
Sycamore  and  the  Norway  Maple,  with  the 
Canadian  Poplar. 

Of  shrubs  the  Aucuba,  Euonymus, 
Forsythia,  Holly,  Laurel,  Lilac,  and  Privet 
are  well  known,  but  the  common  Fig  thrives 
even  in  shaded  courtyards,  and  the  leafage  is 
very  handsome.  The  object  of  this  note  is 
by  no  means  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of 
trees  that  can  be  well  grown  in  London,  but 
rather  to  call  attention  to  a  few  common 
subjects  that  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
for  the  purpose.  H.  P. 
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DEATH    OF    H.    G.    MOON. 

English  art  and  The  Garden  have  sus- 
tained a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Moon  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  devoted  to  his 
art,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  friend,  and 
through  the  sad  lingering  weeks  of  a  terrible 
illness  thinking  of  his  life's  work  and  those 
around  him.  Henry  George  Moon  was  the 
son  of  a  parliamentary  agent  well  known  in 
his  day,  who  left  his  family  to  fight  life's  battle 
alone.  His  early  school  days  were  spent  at 
Dr.  Bell's  at  Barnet,  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1866.  In  his  boyhood  days  a  love  of  art 
revealed  itself,  and  for  many  years  he  gained 
knowledge  at  the  Birkbeck  and  St.  Martin's 
School  of  Art,  where  he  won  many  prizes. 

In  the  year  1878  Moon  joined  the  Gilbert 
Sketching  Club,  labouring  by  day  for  twelve 
years  in  the  offices  of  ^Messrs.  Cole  and  .Jack- 
son, solicitors,  in  Essex  Street,  with  a  view 
to  the  law,  but  the  office  and  art  are  seldom 
faithful  companions.  Through  those  years 
he  was  patiently  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a 
happy  circumstance  broueht  him  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  William  Robinson,  who  en- 
couraged the  young  student,  and  in  1880  the 
artist  became  associated  with  The  Garden, 
since  then  most  of  its  coloured  plates 
have  been  painted  by  him.  "The  English 
Flower  Garden,"  "  Wild  Garden,"  and  of  late 
years  "  Flora  and  Sylva,"  have  been  largely 
illustrated  by  Moon,  and  Mr.  Robinson's 
influence  extended  beyond  this.  He  saw  in 
Moon  a  man  of  great  artistic  gift,  and  from 
the  painting  of  flowers  led  him  to  develop  an 
intense  love  of  the  English  landscape,  and  in 
his  friend's  beautiful  garden  and  woods  at 
Gravetye  Manor  many  of  the  happiest  days 
of  an  all  too  brief  life  were  passed  in  the 
careful  study  of  Nature. 

Many  days  have  we  spent  with  our  friend 
on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  sometimes  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Norton,  an  American  artist  of  repute, 
as  a  companion,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
two  artists  resulted  in  an  exhibition  a  few 
years  ago,  which  those  with  a  true  knowledge 
of  art  who  visited  it  will  ever  remember. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  Moon  decided  to 
settle  at  St.  Albans  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  many  days  were  spent  there  in 
the  beautiful  Hertfordshire  lanes  and  woods 
painting  direct  from  Nature,  and  discovering, 
as  a  knowledge  of  his  art  developed,  fresh 
beauties  in  sky,  wood,  and  mead. 

In  1894  Moon  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  the  famous  Orchid  grower 
at  St.  Albans,  and  illustrated  for  his  father- 
in-law  the  magnificent  work,  "  Reichen- 
bachia,"  which  is  a  monument  to  the  striking 
genius  of  the  artist. 

This  is  an  imperfect  and  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  artist.  With  his  death  passes  away 
a  man  who  lived  a  quiet  and  beautiful  life 
among  the  flowers  he  loved  and  knew  so  well. 
He  was  a  good  gardener,  too.  Helianthus 
H.  G.  Moon  and  many  another  flower 
he  raised  give  beauty  to  our  borders 
and  woodlands,  and  his  exquisite  selection 
of  Auriculas  has  still  to  be  given  to  the 
flower -loving  world.  Many  a  struggling 
artist  will  remember  him  with  kindly  feelings 
for  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  he  was 
ever  ready  to  hold  out  to  those  imljued  with 
the  same  love  of  Nature.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  St.  Albans  on  Thursday  last,  when 
many  gardening  and  other  friends  were  pre- 
sent. A  large  number  of  wreaths  were  sent 
by  those  unable  to  attend. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 


PLANTING    FRUIT    TREES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

loill  he  awarded  to  the  best  answers   to  the 

following  questions : 

I.  State  the  best  time  for  planting  hardy  fruit 
trees,  to  include  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Strawberries,  giving  the  distances 
apart  to  plant  each. 

II.  Describe  the  composition  of  the  soil  most 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  each  of  the  above. 

III.  Describe  your  methods  of  planting,  also  of 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  both  for  orchard  and 
garden  planting,  and  staking  and  protection 
after  planting. 

IV.  What  points  would  you  look  for  in  select- 
ing young  trees  to  plant  ? 

V.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  manure  at 
planting  time  ?  If  so,  what  sort  of  manure,  and 
how  much  for  each  tree  ?  Describe  the  methods 
to  adopt  so  as  to  secure  the  best  growth  during 
the  summer  aftar  planting. 

VI.  Should  young  fruit  trees,  especially  orchard 
trees,  be  pruned  at  planting  time,  or  should  this 
operation  be  deferred  to  the  second  year  ?  Give 
particulars  of  the  pruning  you  recommend, 
whether  for  the  first  or  second  year. 

VII.  The  best  position  in  which  to  plant  an 
orchard,  and  how  to  plant  it. 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  and  the 
envelope  be  marked  "Competition."  October  31 
is  the  latest  day  for  sending  in.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  on  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake 
to  return  the  MS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Home-grown  Vegetables.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  on  "  Potatoes." 

October  31. — Southampton  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

November  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A  , 
on  "Cnemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture"; 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days). 

November  15. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation's Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (two 
days). 

November  24.  —  Darlington  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Daffodils. — Our  next  issue  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  Daffodils,  and  articles  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  S.  Eugene  B)urne,  Mr. 
John  Pope,  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Pearson,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Mr.  Peter 
Barr,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

The    Fruit    Conference.— Owing    to 

The  Garden  going  to  press  on  Tuesday  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  report  of  the  Fruit  Conference 
this  week,  but  will  do  so  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Lodge  Gardens,  Holyport.— 

With  reference  to  the  notes  which  appeared  in 
The  Garden  last  week  on  The  Lodge,  Hilyport, 
Mr.  .J.  B.  Westropp,  agent  for  Mr.  S.  Heilbut, 
writes  that  any  credit  there  may  be  for  the  state 
of  the  gardens  is  due  to  the  gardeners  working 


under  his  superintendence,  namely,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens  (flower  garden  and  plant  houses),  Mr.  G. 
Camp  (fruit  trees  under  glass),  and  Mr.  W. 
Chamberlain  (fruit  outdoors  and  kitchen  garden). 
We  are  very  pleased  to  publish  Mr.  Westropp's 
note,  and  regret  that  the  names  of  the  gardeners 
were  not  mentioned  last  week. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution.— The  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  has  kindly  forwarded  to  the  above  institu- 
tion the  sum  of  £8  17s.  4d.,  being  amount  of 
collection  at  the  harvest  festival  services  in 
Snirley  Church  on  the  1st  inst. 

AVare's  tuberous  Begronias.— The 

tuberous  Begonias  in  Messrs.  Ware's  nursery, 
Bexley  Heath,  have  made  a  wonderful  display 
for  many  weeks  past.  One  large  field  is  planted 
with  them,  and  as  one  looks  down  the  central 
path,  some  180  yards  long,  there  are  brilliant 
masses  of  colour  on  either  side.  Altogether  the 
field  contains  some  200  000  Begonias,  in  many 
rich  and  varied  shades  of  colour,  each  colour, 
however,  kept  strictly  to  itself.  Thus  there  are 
large  panels  of  scarlet,  yellow,  orange,  pink, 
white,  and  other  shades,  the  singles  on  the  one 
side  and  the  doubles  on  the  other.  As  practically 
every  plant  is  flowering,  it  can  well  be  imagined 
what  a  glorious  sight  tbe^e  Begonias  make.  It  is 
a  flower  picture  as  gorgeous  as  the  bulb  fields  of 
Holland  in  spring  time.  And  what  is  even  more 
remarkable  still,  every  plant  was  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  January,  1905.  The  tuberous 
Begonia  is  a  plant  invaluable  in  the  flower 
garden  ;  it  is  easily  grown,  flowers  splendidly  the 
first  year  from  seed,  and  from  July  until  October 
makes  a  display  that  is  probably  unequalled  by 
any  other  plant.  Among  Messrs.  Ware's  Begonias 
are  some  beautiful  flowers  ;  they  are  individually 
of  most  attractive  form.  Sume  are  as  perfect  ia 
contour  as  a  Water  Lily,  Rose,  or  Camellia  ;  in 
fact,  BO  closely  do  some  of  the  latest  seedling 
flowers  resemble  these  that  they  have  been 
named  after  them.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
whose  chief  nurseries  are  at  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
have  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the 
improvement  of  the  tuberous  Begonia,  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  specialists  it  has  made  enormous 
advances  in  colour  and  form  of  flower  and  vigour 
and  floriferousness  of  plant.  The  tuberous 
Begonia  as  we  know  it  to-day  owes  not  a  little  of 
its  well-merited  .  popularity  to  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Ware.  Among  the  choicest  varieties  at 
the  Bexley  Heath  Nurseries  we  may  mention 
the  following,  all  of  which  are  most  beautiful 
flowers  :  Rhoda  Pope,  with  white  shell-like  pink- 
edged  petals ;  King  Edward,  brilliant  scarlet 
with  fimbriatd  edges  ;  W.  L.  Ainslie,  cream 
coloured  ;  Mary  Pope,  one  of  the  best  white 
Begonias ;  Duchess  of  Portland,  apricot-orange 
with  purple  tinge  ;  Queen  Alexandra,  picotee 
edged,  white  and  cerise ;  Jessie  Pope,  pink  ; 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  large  white  with  greenish 
centre  ;  and  White  Camellia,  a  lovely  flower. 

Inspection  of  Potatoes  at  Chan- 

CelOt. — On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Scarlett,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  James  W.  Scar- 
lett, a  large  number  of  horticulturists  and 
Potato  growers  and  dealers  recently  met  at 
Chancelot  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  inspect  the 
Potatoes  cultivated  there,  and  to  compare  notes 
upon  the  respective  varieties.  A  number  of 
prominent  men  had  intimated  their  intention  of 
being  present,  and  although  some  were  unavoid- 
ably absent,  the  company  was  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative one.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  the  in- 
spection began  ;  the  crops,  first  being  seen  in 
growth,  were  afterwards  lifted  and  tested. 
The  number  of  varieties  was  large,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  examining  them. 
Among  them  were  such  varieties  as  Messrs. 
Scarlett's  Peacemaker,  Moneymaker,  Pink 
Blossom,  Heather  Blossom,  Dalmeny  Radium, 
Table  Talk,  Dalmeny  Acme,  and  many  more. 
After  the  raising  and  testing  were  completed 
Messrs.  Scarlett  entertained  the  company  to 
lunch,  and  a  most  interesting  discussion  ensued. 
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ColeUS  Distinction.— This  is  a  very 
useful  variety  for  colour  and  sub-tropical 
bedding.  The  leaves  are  of  a  blackish  purple, 
averaging  5  inches  in  length  and  4  inches  in 
width  ;  very  striking,  especially  at  a  distance ; 
it  is  a  sturdy  grower.  At  first  sight,  perhaps, 
one  might  be  led  to  think  by  the  look  of  the  plant 
that  it  was  a  coarse  grower,  but  this  it  certainly  is 
not.  Four  small  beds  in  front  of  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
during  the  past  summer. — A.  0. 

Sinningia  taarbata.  —  Although  less 

showy  than  many  other  Gesnerads  this  is  decidedly 
ornamental  and  striking,  by  reason  of  the  singular 
shape  of  its  blossoms.  While  the  above  is  the 
correct  name  according  to  botanists  (who  place 
the  Gloxinias  of  gardens  in  the  genus  Sinningia), 
the  name  under  which  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  nurseries  is  Tapeionites  Carolinfe.  It 
forms  a  stout  stem  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
clothed  with  oppositely  arranged  leaves,  8  inches 
to  9  inches  long,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  purplish  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
twos  and  threes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  They  are  about 
2  inches  long,  the  colour  being  creamy  white, 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  green.  In  shape  they 
are  tubular,  with  a  very  contracted  mouth,  which 
is  turned  abruptly  upwards,  the  middle  of  the 
tube  being  much  inflated,  thus  giving  a  singular 
appearance  to  the  flower,  which  is  heightened  by 
the  silky  hairs  that  clothe  it.  The  rather  large 
calyx  is  green  tinged  with  purple.  This  Sin- 
ningia  does  not  form  a  solid  tuber  after  the 
manner  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Gloxinia,  hence 
it  should  not  be  dried  ofif  during  the  winter 
season.  An  intermediate  temperature,  as  for 
Gloxinias,  Tydaaas,  &c.,  suits  it  well,  and  a  soil 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand,  just  meets  its 
requirements. — H.  P. 

Flowers  in   a   Surrey  garden.— 

From  Nuthurst,  Chiddingfold,  Godalming,  Mrs. 
R.  Bullock  writes:  "I  am  sending  three  photo- 
graphs. One  represents  a  Blush  Rambler,  and 
its  pretty  wreath  -  like  growth  is,  I  think, 
well  shown.  The  flower  borders  leading  up  to 
my  cottage  show  the  Lupin,  Snow  Queen,  and 
Phloxes.  This  part  of  my  garden  is  only  two 
years'  growth.  It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  Five  years  ago  we  built  our  cottage  on 
a  hare  field.''  [We  wish  the  photographs  were 
suitable  for  reproduction.  The  subject  is  very 
interesting. — Ed.] 

Flavour  in  Celery.  —  Much  may  be 
done  at  this  season  to  promote  the  growth  of 
Celery  and  to  improve  the  flavour.  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  crude  manure.  This  vegetable 
requires  more  moisture  than  many  others  ; 
indeed,  during  growth  the  plant  should  never  be 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  there  is  no  better  time  to 
apply  fertilisers  than  during  the  early  autumn 
months.  One  that  is  not  in  general  use  is  salt 
This  is  a  splendid  fertiliser  at  this  season,  and  if 
mixed  with  soot  in  a  fresh  state  it  is  excellent, 
not  only  as  food,  but  to  keep  away  slugs  and 
snails.  The  best  Celery  I  ever  saw  was  grown 
entirely  with  artificial  food,  given  once  a  fort- 
night from  June  to  October.  Liquid  manure,  a 
splendid  food,  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  this 
is  dangerous  if  used  too  strong.  When  applying 
salt  it  is  well  to  wash  it  down  to  the  roots  ; 
applied  several  times  in  this  way  it  is  most 
beneficial.  On  heavy  land  less  is  required.  For 
years  I  have  found  fiah  manure  a  splendid 
fertiliser  for  this  plant,  and  in  these  days,  when 
horse  manure  gets  scarce,  many  growers  will  be 
oblis;ed  to  rely  more  on  suitable  artificial  food. — 
G.  W.  S. 

Laburnum  caramanlcum.— Whilst 

there  are  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids  among 
the  Laburnums,  there  are  only  three  genuine 
species  belonging  to  the  genus.  These  are  the 
common  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare),  the  "Scotch" 


Laburnum  (L.  alpinum),  and  the  one  under 
notice.  L.  caramanicum  is  as  rare  a  plant  in 
gardens  as  the  other  two  are  common.  It  is 
also  very  distinct  from  them,  being  a  shrub, 
having  its  flowers  in  erect  racemes  and  blooming 
in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkey  and  Greece, 
and  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  commoner  species  ;  it 
is,  however,  quite  suitable  for  the  Southern 
counties  of  England.  Its  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  other  species,  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
are  of  a  rather  glaucous  hue.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  are  borne  in  August 
and  September  on  slender  erect  racemes  6  inches 
or  so  in  length.  Flowering  as  it  does  when 
shrubs  in  bloom  are  scarce,  and  being  very 
pretty  then,  it  may  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  lovers  of  rare  shrubs. — W.  J.  B. 

Rose  Psyche. — This  is  a  splendid  Rose, 
very  free-flowering,  and  suitable  either  for  train- 
ing over  a  pergola  or  for  covering  any  unsightly 
building.  The  flowers  are  rosy  pink  in  colour, 
and  the  growth  is  vigorous  and  very  hardy.  It 
blooms  well  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  also  an  excel- 
lent pillar  Rose.— T.  B.  Field. 

Arctotis  grandis.— In  The  Garden  for 
the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  J.  Higgins  says  of  Arctotis 
grandis  that  it  is  a  sun-loving  plant,  but  useless 


KOSE  PSYCHE. 

for  cutting  purposes,  as  the  blooms  when  cut 
commence  to  close  gradually,  and  when  closed 
fail  to  open  again  in  water.  I  quite  agree  that 
it  is  a  sun-loving  plant,  but  that  it  is  useless 
for  cutting  purposes  is  not  my  experience.  As 
I  write  this  note  I  have  in  front  of  me  a  vase 
with  six  blooms  of  this  Arctotis  which  are  fully 
expanded.  They  were  cut  on  Saturday,  the 
23rd  ult.,  and  during  the  daytime  of  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  remained  fully  ex- 
panded, but  closed  during  the  night.  As  an 
experiment  to  test  how  long  it  would  remain 
open  after  being  cut,  and  without  being  placed 
in  water,  I  cut  a  bloom  on  Sunday  morning  at 
10.40,  and  wore  it  in  my  coat  the  whole 
day ;  it  showed  no  sign  of  closing  until  4  10  p.  m. , 
when  it  gradually  commenced  to  close.  It  was 
not  placed  in  water  until  10  45  p.m.,  when  it  bad 
completely  closed,  but  at  8.30  a.m.  on  Monday  it 
was  as  fully  expanded  as  ever.  My  experience  is 
that  Arctotis  flowers  gathered  in  the  morning 
close  far  less  readily  than  those  gathered  later  in 
the  afternoon,  but  that  they  fully  expand  after 
being  placed  in  water.  It  is  a  very  rank  grower 
here  (near  Penzance).     I  consider   it  excellent 


for  decorative  purposes,  as  its  light,  graceful, 
star-like  flowers,  borne  on  long  stalk'?,  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  decoration. — Alex.  F. 
Caddy,  Whitecross  School,  Long  Sock,  R.S.O., 
Cornwall. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SUMMER. 

(Continued  from,  page  SSJf.) 

IN  the  border  along  the  front  of  the 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  this  year 
I  have  gone  in  for  a  back  row  of 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  with  a  median 
band  of  N.  Sanderae,  and  a  front  edging 
of  Agathsea  coelestis.  It  is  not  quite 
a  success,  principally  owing  to  the  straggling, 
untidy  growth  of  N.  Sanderse.  The  flowers 
of  this  novelty,  moreover,  do  not  open  in  sun- 
shine, and  the  smell  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Altogether,  I  agree  with  former  correspon- 
dents of  The  Garden  in  their  objections  to 
it,  though  allowing  that  it  looks  well  in  a 
thick  line  or  mass,  and  that  the  blooms  are 
far  fresher  and  keep  open  for-  a  longer  time 
when  growing  in  partial  shade. 
\  (On  the  warm  side  of  a  trellis  fence  Ipomiea 
rubro-ccerulea  and  Mina  lobata  are  still  in 
full  bloom,  and  very  striking,  thanks  to  the 
instructions  recently  given  in  The  Garden 
as  to  keeping  the  young  plants  growing  on  in 
the  greenhouse  till  in  full  vigour,  and  even 
showing  flower-buds,  and  then  planting  them 
out  as  late  as  the  end  of  June.  The  IpomKa 
is  worth  all  the  trouble  and  care  that  can  be 
lavished  upon  it ;  it  is  a  most  glorious  thing. 
I  notice  Hibiscus  syriacus  (Althaea  frutex) 
is  a  mass  of  bloom  this  summer  ;  I  never  saw 
the  bushes  so  fine  before.  Even  a  small 
ccelestis,  not  2  feet  high,  is  simply  covered 
with  its  pretty  deep  blue  flowers. 

Ceanothus  is  also  exceedingly  floriferous, 
and  the  bushes  in  my  long  border,  which  I 
cut  back  rather  late  in  the  spring,  look  as  if 
nothing  would  ever  put  a  stop  to  their  display. 
A  few  late  flowers  have  appeared  on  Choisya 
ternata,  while  Robinia  hispida,  in  spite  of 
a  somewhat  draggled  appearance,  due  to  the 
loss  of  important  branches  during  the  recent 
wind  and  rain,  is  yet  quite  gay  with  its  lovely 
pink  racemes.  What  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  so  cruelly  brittle,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  our  flowering  shrubs.  Mine  has 
increased  rapidly  by  suckers,  which  come  up 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  stem.  I  have 
given  several  of  these  away,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  half-a-dozen  more 
little  ones  growing  into  strong  plants  in  the 
border. 

Ciscus  florentinus  still  keeps  on,  though 
the  few  belated  blossoms  are,  if  possible, 
more  fugitive  than  usual.  Clerodendron 
trichotomum  is  flowering  nicely  for  the  first 
time  this  year  ;  it  has  been  four  years  grow- 
ing and  making  up  its  great  mind  to  do  this. 
Rhus  Uotinus  atropurpureus,  a  fine  form  I 
had  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  has,  alas  ! 
lost  the  beautiful  pink  (not  purple)  sheen  of 
its  panicles,  and  the  foliage  has  not  yet  begun 
to  change  colour.  Berberis  Thunbergi  has, 
however,  already  a  forecast  of  its  splendid 
autumn  dress ;  so  also  has  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentse,  whose  gentian -blue  flowers  are  begin- 
ning to  fringe  the  clumps  in  the  border. 
There  are  some  delightful  scarlet  berries  in 
happy  arrangements  on  Cotoneaster  horizon- 
talis.  Clematis  davidiana  is  unusually  fine 
and  luxuriant  this  year,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  flowers  are  not  a  bit  larger 
and  more  conspicuous.  Salvia  splendens  has 
suflered  from  the  recent  drought,  and  is  very 
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late.  The  tall  Phloxes  are  very  nearly  over, 
but  the  Sunflowers  and  the  Rudbeckias,  espe- 
cially K.  subtomentosa,  are  in  their  glory, 
and  a  few  cut-back  Larkspurs  and  one  or  two 
late-flowering  stems  of  the  Aconites  are  still 
bright  and  effective.  A  small  plant  of  Aco- 
nitum  Fischeri  is  still  in  bud  ;  if  it  blooms 
habitually  as  late  as  this  it  is  likely  to  prove 
a  decided  acquisition. 

Various  species  of    Heliopsis  have  been 
flowering  for  weeks  ;  I  may  say  months.     H. 
pitcheriana  is  the  best  I  have.    Of  the  Asters, 
A.  Thompsoni  keeps  blooming  away  gaily ; 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best.    Perry's 
Favourite  and  Riverslea  are  just  coming  out 
nicely,  and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  colour  on 
my  small  "heathery,"  with  more  to  come  I 
am  glad  to  say.    Caryopteris  Mastacanthus 
promises  well,  but  is  not  out  yet ;  I  find  it 
requires  no  end  of  water  in  a  dry  summer. 
Helianthus  Miss    Mellish,  in    spite    of    its 
aggressive  character,  seems  indispensable  ;  it 
is  just  putting  forth  its  handsome  flowers. 
I  must  also  mention  that  striking-looking 
Groundsel,  Senecio  tanguticus,  for,  though  a 
terrible  spreader,  it  is  wonderfully  handsome 
in  all  its  stages,  especiilly  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark  green  foliage.    There  are  a 
few  blooms  still  left  on  the  Nymphasas  in 
my  small  tanks,  both  red  and  white,  and  the 
small-flowered  blue  stellata  in  its  movable 
tub  keeps  up  a  succession  of  blossoms.   Cam- 
panulas still   linger  ;    both  pyramidalis  and 
persicifolia    are    yet    presentable  in  places, 
vvhile  some  of  the  dwarf  forms,  especially 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Hosti  alba,  and  Raineri  are 
quite  worth  looking  at.    The  Zinnias  of  the 
so-called  giant  strain  are  truly  magnificent 
this  summer  ;   they  are  the  finest  blooms  I 
ever  saw.     Gladioli  did  not  do  well  with  me, 
but  there  is  one  noteworthy  exception  in  the 
case  of  Baron  J.  Hulot,  a  dark  violet-blue  form, 
which  has  been,  and  is  still,  remarkably  fine. 
Salpiglossis  have  done    exceedingly  well. 
Has  any  grower  ever  noticed  a  most  un- 
pleasant guano-like  smell  given  off  by  these 
plants  1    After  the  recent  rains  mine  were 
simply  horrible,  and  I  could  hardly  go  near 
them.    It  seemed  to  be  the  leaves  and  stems 
and  not  the  flowers  that  emitted  this  unde- 
sirable aroma.     I  do  not  notice  it  in  dry 
weather ;  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  me. 

Nierembergia  rivularis  still  blossoms 
sparingly.  I  have  done  what  I  intended 
(and  previously  stated  in  The  Garden),  and 
have  replaced  the  soil  of  the  border  with 
loamy  gravel  for  the  benefit  of  this  charming 
plant,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  it  to  grow  in 
the  border  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  neigh- 
bouring gravel  path. 

My  seedlings  of  Myosotidium  nobile  in  a 
sheltered  border  under  the  greenhouse  wall 
look  highly  promising.  1  shall  cover  them 
later  on  with  a  spare  frame  light  for  the 
winter.  I  am  also  trying  some  Rehmannia 
angulata  in  the  same  situation,  but  have  not 
any  great  hope  of  success,  not  knowing 
enough  about  this  species. 

My  garden  is  still  full  of  a  splendid  weed. 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  pull  it  up,  the  wild 
Mignonette  of  South  Europe,  Reseda  alba. 
It  seeds  freely,  and  comes  up  everywhere  ; 
but  it  looks  so  effective  and  pretty,  especially 
now,  when  a  few  pink  Roses  and  belated 
Opium  Poppies  are  showing  their  blooms 
through  its  yellow-grey  masses,  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  could  not  be  too  much  of  it. 

One  word  in  praise  of  a  well-known 
annual,   Eutooa   viscida.      Unlike    its    near 


no  time  with  me  this  summer,  it  is 
still  in  quite  respectable  bloom  in  a  poor, 
dry  spot,  where  I  thought  nothing  would 
survive  the  drought,  and  is  the  admiration  of 
all  visitors.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  more 
freely  in  future.  It  would  make  a  lovely 
carpet  for  the  blue  section  of  a  colour  border. 

Now  I  really  think  I  have  been  all  round 
everywhere,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  sadly 
wearied  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden  with 
such  a  lot  of  insignificant  trifles.  But  though 
it  is,  admittedly,  not  a  good  time  of  year,  and 
we  must  all  begin  to  feel  that  summer  is  on 
the  wane,  yet  we  like  to  know  what  others 
are  doing,  what  they  are  going  to  do,  what 
they  are  growing,  and  how  it  grows,  in  their 
gardens  at  any  particular  period.  This  is  my 
excuse  for  my  long-drawn  article,  and  if  I  have 
in  the  smallest  degree  assisted  or  interested 
any  of  my  brother  and  sister  gardeners,  I  shall 
be  extremely  happy,  and  better  able  to  face 
that  stern  sad  fact  "  the  passing  of  summer." 

Yalding.  S.  G.  Reid. 


JESSAMINE. 

THonaHTFUL  I  lean  agiinst  the  balustrade, 

The  first  star  trembling  In  the  opal  west ; 
And,  while  the  summer  hours  to  twilight  fade, 

Sweet  memories  throng  my  breast. 
The  scent  of  Jessamine  is  in  the  air. 

Its  slight  dark  leaflets  climb  the  terracsd  wall, 
And  in  the  silence  I  can  almost  hear 

The  starry  blossoms  fall. 
Sweet  scent,  it  wafts  me  back  to  days  no  more. 

When  I  was  yet  a  child  ;  that  fairy  time. 
Again  I  watch  the  waves  beat  on  the  shore. 

And  listen  to  their  chime.  * 

Our  old  red  house,  south-fronted  to  the  sea. 

So  brightly  sunny  all  the  summer  through  ; 
The  lattice  whence  we  laughing  children  three 

Plucked  Jessamine  as  it  grew. 
And  oh  !  how  sweet  to  thread  the  fragile  blooms. 

Toss  high  the  spicy  blossoms  in  the  air. 
To  fill  our  hands  quite  full  to  deck  the  rooms. 

Or  wreathe  our  curling  hair. 
A  spray  of  Jessamine  is  in  my  hand, 

I  close  my  eyes  and  seem  to  stand  once  more 
Where  bright  waves  filter  down  the  golden  sand 

And  break  upon  the  shore.  R.  Thompson. 
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— — —  The  Official  Catalogue.  Jubilee  edition.  London, 
1896. 

The     Oflicial     Catalogue.      Supplement    to     the 

society's  jubilee  edition.    London,  1903. 

NEDERLAND.SCHE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CLUB. 
Amsterdam.  Catalogus  inhoudende  :  Jets  over  de 
geschicdenis  en  het  Kweeken  van  Chrysanthemums 
door  J.  K.  Budde.    Amsterdam,  1807. 

NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  A  catalogue 
of  Chrysanthemums,  containing  over  1,000  varieties. 
New  York,  1880. 

SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DES  CHKYSANTHEMISTES. 
Maladies  et  parasites  du  Chrysantheme  ;  de  la  f^conda- 
tion  dans  le  Chrysantheme  ;  des  meilleurs  engrals  et 
composts ;  m(iraoires  lus  au  Congres  de  la  sociSt^ 
franvaise  des  Chrysanth^mistes  a  Orleans.    Paris.  1898. 

TIMARU  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CLUB.  Brief  Directions 
for  Growing  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  A.  E.  Lowe,  1894. 

VICTORIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  with  a  list  of 
selected  varieties.  Written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pockett  for, 
and  published  by,  the  Victorian  Horticultural  Society. 
Melbourne,  1891. 

CLEMATIS. 

and  MOTTET,  S.      Les  Clematites,  &c. 


Les  CliI'matites  k  grandes  fleurs.    4to. 


relative,  Phacelia  campanularia,  which  lasted  |    November  Im  "parif"'"'""  °'"'^'''  "'"  '"  ^"" 


BOUCHER,  G., 

Paris,  1898. 
LAVALLEE,  A. 

Paris,  1884. 
LE  BELE,  DR.  J.    Les  Clematites,  Stude  sur  les  especes  et 

variiStiSs  introduites  dans  la    culture    et  le  commerce 

horticoles  depuis  cinquante  an«,  1845-96.    Paris  1896 
MOORE,    THOMAS,    and   JACKMAN.    GEORGE.      The 

Clematis  as  a  Garden  Flower,  &c.    London,  1872. 

CYCLAMEN. 

EDWARDS,  F.  C.  Cyclamen  and  How  to  Grow  Them 
Second  edition.    Manchester,  1894. 

J.  A.  D.  (Amateur).  Culture  et  multiplication  du  Cycla- 
men.   Paris  (N.D.),  ' 

JONGHE,  J.  DE.  Monographic  du  genre  Cyclamen. 
Brussels,  1844. 

DAHLIA. 

AQUILLON,  C.     Le  Dahlia,  son  origine,  sa  culture,  sa 

propagation  en  Provence.    Toulon,  1833. 
ANNUAL    DAHLIA    REGISTER,   THE,  for  1836      CoD- 

taining  particulars  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dahlia  into 

this  country,  mode  of  cultivation  and  management,  the 

properties  of  a  good  flower,  &c.    London,  1836. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DAHLIA,  containing  the  best 

modes  successfully  adopted,  4c.    London  (N.D  ) 
CAYEUX,  H.    As  Dahlias  Cactus.    Lisbon,  1899. 
Dahlias  Cactus  e  Cannas   floriferas,   sua  historia 

cultura  e  applica^Jio  nos  jardins.    Lisbon.  1900. 
CUTHBERTSON,   WILLIAM.     The  Dahlia :    Its  history 

and  cultivation.     London,  1897 
HOBBIES'  HORTICULTURAL  HANDBOOKS.  The  Dahlia, 

Illustrated.     London  (N.D.). 
HOGG,  ROBERT.  The  Dahlia:  Its  history  and  cultivation, 

with  descriptions  of  all  the  best  show  flowers.    London 

1863. 
HIBBERD,  SHIRLEY.    Garden  Favourites.    The  Dahlia: 

Its  history,    properties,  cultivation,    propagation,  and 

general  treatment  in  all  seasons.     London.  1857. 
INVENTORY   OF   THE  CORNELL   DAHLIAS.     Ithaca 

N.Y'.,  1896. 
JACQUIN  FRERBS.    Essai  sur  la  culture,  la  nomenclature 

et  la  classification  des  Dahlia.    Paris,  1828. 

The  same.    Second  edition.    Paris,  1830. 

JOHNSON,  G.  W.,  and  TURNER,  J.    The  Dahlia:  Its 

culture,  uses,  and  history.    London,  1847. 
JOURNAL      OF      THE       ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.    Vol.  XIIL,  Parti.   March,  1891.  Containing 

the  report  of  the  Dahlia  Conference  at  Chiswick  on 

September  23, 1890.    London,  1891. 
LEGRAND,  AUGUSTIN.    Le  Dahlia  :  Histoire  et  culture 

diStaillt-es  d'apr^s  les  avis    et    proc^des  des  meilleurs 

cultivateurs.    Paris,  1843. 

Manuel    du    cultivateur    de    Dihlias.     Seconde 

Edition  revue  et  corriciSe  par  Pi'pin.   Paris,  1848. 

LELIEUR,   COllTE.    M(Smoire  sur  le  Dahlia  et  sur  sa 

culture.     Versailles,  1829. 
MILLER,  WILHELM.     A  talk  about  Dahlias.     Bulletin 

128.  Cornell  University,  Horticultural  Division.    Ithaca, 

N.Y.,  1897. 
An  account  of  Dahlias  (reprinted  from  Vol.   I., 

Cyclopedia    of    American    Horticulture).    Harrisburg. 

Pa.  (N.D.).  " 
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NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY.  Annual  report,  list  of 
members,  schedule  of  prizes,  1890  (contains  text  of  papers 
read  at  the  National  Dahlia  Conference  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  18S8).    London,  1890. 

Offloial  catalogue.    London,  1898. 

Supplement  to   the  first  edition  of  the  official 

catalogue.    London,  1900. 

Official  catalogue  and  culture  guide  of  the,  London, 

1904. 

1906  supplement  to  same.    Foot's  Cray,  1905. 

NOTER,  R,  DE.  Les  Dahlias  :  Propagation,  culture,  con- 
servation, &c.    Paris  (N.D.). 

PAXTON,  JOSEPH.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Dahlia.    London,  1838. 

Traitt^  pratique  de  la  culture  du  Dahlia.     Traduit 

de  i'Anglais  pit^cede  de  lettres  sur  le  meme  sujet  par 
M.  A.  rte  Humboldt  et  M.  A.  de  Jussieu.    Paris,  1839. 

PEACOCK,  LAWRENCE  K.  The  Dahlia:  A  practical 
treatise  on  its  habits,  characteristics,  cultivation,  and 
history.     Arco,  N.J.,  1896. 

PIROLLE.  Bibliothfeque  du  jardinier  Dahlia.  Paris 
(N.D.). 

Traits  special  et  didactique  du  Dahlia,  sous  tous 

les  rapports  qui  penvent  int^resser  lea  cultivateurs,  les 
amateurs  les  connaisseurs  et  les  curieux  de  ce  beau  genre. 
Paris,  1840. 

Revue  des  Dahlias  de  1840  ou  supplement  au  trait6 

desD.hlias.    Paris,  1841. 
POMSEL,  LUDWIG.     Die  Georgine  (Dahlia).      Dresden, 

1885. 
SAYERS,  B.    A  treatise  on  the  culture-of  the  Dahlia  and 

Cactus.     Boston,  U.S.A.,  1839. 
THIEBAUT  DE  BERNEAUD,  A.  IKmoire  sur  les  Dahlias, 

leur  culture  leurs    propriet^s,  economiques,  couleurs, 

usages  comme    plantes   d'oruement.      Second  edition. 

Paris,  1834. 
TURNER,    CHARLES.     Practical    observations   on    the 

culture  of  the  Dahlia,  with  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

Chalvey,  near  Windsor  (N.D.). 
TYAS'  POPULAR  FLOWERS.    The  Dahlia:  Its  propaga- 
tion, cultivation,  and  general  treatment  in  all  seasons. 

London,  1844. 
VAN    DEN    HEEDE,  ADOLPHE.     Culture  des  Dahlias 

Cactus  et  autres  h  la  grande  fleur.    Lille,  1904. 
VERLOT,  J    B.     Sur  le  Dahlia,  son  histolre,  sa  culture. 

I>ijon,  1839.  C.  Harman  Payne. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CHOISYA    TERNATA. 

IN  the  Southern  Counties,  and  especially  near 
the  sea,  this  lovely  flowering  shrub  does 
remarkably  well  in  open  borders.  As  a 
wall  plant  it  is  most  suitable.  I  obtained 
a  few  cuttings  some  years  ago,  which 
quickly  rooted  in  flower-pots  filled  with 
sandy  loam.  The  young  plants  were  put  out  in 
a  border  facing  south,  and  the  branches  trained 
to  the  wall.  In  a  very  short  time  a  considerable 
wall  space  was  covered  with  rich  foliage  and 
fragrant  flowers  in  summer-time.  In  the  Northern 
Counties  the  plant  requires  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  or  a  cool  conservatory,  and  when 
grown  in  pots  it  should  be  repotted  frequently, 
or  at  least  once  each  year  until  a  fairly  large 
bush  is  obtained.  Then  feeding  judiciousl3'  *i"l 
exposing  in  the  open  air  during  August  and 
September  will  tend  to  maintain  the  plant  in 
good  condition.  For  covering  low  walls,  or  as 
bushes  on  borders  facing  the  south  or  south-west, 
Choisya  ternata  does  well  in  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties. The  plant  possesses  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  will  soon  permeate  a  light  compost,  one  of 
leaf-soil,  sand,  and  loam  in  cases  where  the  soil 
is  heavy.  In  naturally  sandy  ground  there  is  no 
need  to  add  fresh  compost.  When  grown  as  a 
wall  plant  the  branches  must  be  made  secure  to 
the  wall  soon  after  planting  is  done. 
Bournemouth.  Avon. 


CUPEESSUS  MACEOCAKPA  LUTEA. 
This  beautiful  golden  form  of  the  Monterey 
Cypress  originated  as  a  seedling  in  1889  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  and  was 
distributed  by  them  in  1894.  It  is  quite  as 
vigorous  as  the  type,  and  is  identical  in  habit. 
Its  rich  golden  colour  lasts  the  whole  year 
through,  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  not  browned 
by  the  sun,  as  are  those  of  some  golden  conifers. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
tree  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1898  in  the 
pinetum  here  in  ordinary  loam.  When  planted 
the  plant  was  3  feet  high  and  perhaps  half  as 


much  through,  the  roots  being  in  a  5-inoh  pot. 
Since  that  time  it  has  attained  to  a  height  of 
21  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  8  feet.  It  has 
received  an  annual  top-dressing  of  horse  manure. 

J.  Comber. 
The  Qardeiis,  Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
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EAKLY- FLOWERING   CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
T  the  time  of  writing   there  is  no  more 
conspicuous  plant  in  the  early-flower- 
ing sec- 
t  i  o  n 
than 
one 

named  Nina  Blick. 

The    cooler    and 

moister  weather  of 

the  last  month  may, 

no   doubt,   account 

for     some    of    the 

increasing     beauty 

of  the  flowers  that 

are  now  fast  unfold- 
ing.      The    plants 

produce      in      the 

greatest    profusion 

beautiful   Japanese 

reflexed  blossoms  of 

a     bronzy    orange 

colour,    and    those 

that   are    partially 

unfolded  are   even 

richer    in     colour, 

giving   promise    of 

expanding    with 

much     scarlet 

colouring  in  them. 

The    plant    has    a 

bushy  habit    of 

growth  not  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  in  height. 

Another  plant  that 

is  pleasing  us  with 

its  display  at   the 

moment  is  a  variety 

named 

Rosie.  —  The 

flowers  are   rather 

larger   than    the 

first  -  mentioned 

variety,    with     re- 
curving   florets    of 

good     length     and 

breadth,  building  a 

large,   full    flower, 

even    when    undis- 

budded.  This  plant 

has  a  rather  spare, 

though     branching 

habit,  and  develops 

a  good  crop  of  very 

handsome    flowers. 

The  colour  is  bronzy 

terra-cotta,  and  the 

plant    promises    to 

continue  in  flower 

for    some   time    to 

come. 

Goacher's  Crimson  still  ranks  very  high  as  a 

rich  bright  crimson  flower.     The  flowers  are  large 

and  full,  and  the  plant  need  not  be  disbudded  to 

be  seen  in  ideal  condition.     It  possesses  a  good 

habit  of  growth,  and  is  a  persistent  bloomer, 

attaining  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  or  rather  less. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Mme.  Marie  Mass(5  family 

the  richer-coloured  sports   call  for  mention  in 

these  notes.     Conspicuous  among  this  series  is 
Horace  Martin. — The  plants   at   the  time  of 

writing  are  represented  by  splendid  bushy-like 

growths,  covered  with  flowers  of  rich  yellow, 

sometimes  sufi'used  with  bronze  at  the  base  of 


the  florets.  Undisbudded  sprays  are  a  picture 
in  themselves. 

Crimson  Marie  Massi  is  another  which  is  much 
prized.  Crimson  hardly  describes  the  colour,  as 
the  blossoms  really  are  a  rich  chestnut  when  they 
open,  and  with  age  pass  to  a  chestnut-bronze. 
At  all  periods  this  is  a  plant  the  flowers  of  which 
give  considerable  beauty  and  eflective  colouring 
to  the  hardy  border,  and  as  it  partakes  of  all  the 
good  characteristics  of  the  variety  last  mentioned, 
this,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  plant  for 
the  early  displays. 

Norhet  Puvrez. — This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
varieties.  Although  introduced  at  least  ten  years 
ago,  little  has  been  heard  of  this  excellent  sort. 


lOUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA  LUTEA   (21    FEET   HIGH).      PLANTED   IN    l8 


It  was  raised  by  the  late  M.  Simon  Delaux,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 1 
mums  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  This  plant 
does  not  exceed  18  inches  in  height,  and  develops 
a  branching  habit.  The  flowors  are  a  bronze- 
salmon,  and  are  particularly  effective  under  arti- 
ficial light.  This  plant  comes  into  flower  during 
August,  and  throughout  September  it  maintains 
its  display.  Another  good  yellow  sort  is  a  variety 
named 

Carrie.. — This  is  a  plant  also  distinct  in  its 
character,  blossoming  continuously  from  late 
August  until  October  is  well  advanced.      The 
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reflexed  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  paling  some- 
what at  the  edges.  The  plant  does  not  exceed 
1  foot  9  inches  in  height,  and  bears  its  flowers  on 
a  useful  length  of  footstalk.  It  is  not  so  bushy 
as  we  would  like  to  see,  but  it  is  astonishing  what 
small  pieces  will  develop  into  in  the  course  of  a 
season's  growth.  A  plant  that  was  in  particu- 
larly fine  form  last  season,  and  has  again  proved 
its  worth,  is 

Polly,  of  sturdy  character  and  growth,  about 
■2  feet  in  height.  The  petals  are  broad,  neatly 
recurving,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  freely 
suffused  with  bronzy  red.  This  variety  comes 
into  flower  in  September.  All  the  foregoing  are 
of  Japanese  origin,  and  the  tendency  is  for 
these  to  increase  in  large  numbers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  prettier  Pompons,  of 
which  too  little  is  known,  although  many  of 
them  have  been  in  commerce  for  some  iyears. 
Among  the  Pompons  of  bright  and  rich  colour, 
worthy  of  mention,  is 

Mme.  Ed,  Leforl. — This  is  a  charming  variety. 
The  colour  is  yellow,  freely  suffused  with  bright 
reddish  crimson.  This  variety  has  given  us  a 
very  beiutiful  sport,  of  a  bright  canary  yellow 
colour  of  which  little  is  known.  It  came 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  a  few  years  ago,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  is  in  the  hands  of  few  of 
the  specialists.  It  is  generally  known  as 
Yellow  Lefort,  and  is  the  most  striking  of  the 
Pompon  sorts  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  It  partakes  of  the  bushy  and  free- 
flowering  character  of  its  parent,  and  flowers 
during  September  and  early  October.  A  bright 
little  plant  is  one  named 

Mrs.  E.  Stacey. — This  is  a  sport  from  the 
well-known  Pompon  Mr.  Selly,  and  has  been 
described  as  an  apricot-coloured  sport  from  that 
variety.  The  plant  is  not  more  than  about 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height,  developing 
blossoms  of  the  most  delightful  form,  and 
flowering  profusely  throughout  September  and 
early  October.  A  new  Pompon  sent  out  either 
last  year  or  the  year  before  is 

Orange  Pet. — The  flowers  are  rather  larger 
than  we  would  desire,  yet  their  form  is  so 
pleasing,  and  their  bronzy  orange  colour  so 
effective,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  all 
collections.  The  plant  is  free  flowering,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet. 

Higkgate,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 

A    NEW    LILY. 

LiLIUM    YOSHIDAII    (HORTCS    LeICHTUN). 

Thbre  is  now  in  flower  here  (September  20)  a 
striking  new  Lily,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
above  provisional  name.  I  hope  it  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  botanists.  The  seeds  came  two  years 
ago,  rid  Japan,  from  the  Philippines.  The  seed- 
lings have  grown  very  rapidly,  and  show  a  some- 
what evergreen  character.  The  three  stems 
shown  in  the  illustration  came  from  a  yearling 
bulb  and  bore  thirteen  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  Lilium  Brownii,  but  are  larger.  They 
are  very  fragrant. 

Baden-Baden.  Max  Lbichtlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

ERYTHEINA    CRISTA-GALLL 
[To    THE    Editor   of    "  The    Garden."] 

SI  R, — With  reference  to  the  note  by 
"T.  E."  on  page  187  of  The  Garden 
for  September  23,  on  the  use  of  the 
above-named  plant  during  the  present 
season  in  Hyde  Park,  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  it  is  worthy  of  more  general 
culture,  being  rarely  met  with  in  private  estab- 
lishments. As  your  correspondent  says,  "  it  is 
usually  classed  as  half-hardy,"  requiring  slight 
protection  through  severe  winters,  and  succeeding 


Mustard  (Biscutella),  of  which  there  are  six 
specieSiTall  of  annual  duration,  except  semper- 
virens,  the  shrubby  Buckler  Mustard.  They  are 
all  indigenous  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  flower  in  panicles  of  pale  yellow 
during  the  summer  months. 

Robert  W.  MoHardt. 
West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


OXERA    PULCHELLA   AT    PENDELL 

COURT. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — When  I  readyouroorrespondent'sC'H.P.") 
note  on  Oxera  pulchella  in  The  Garden, 
I  think  he  made  a  slight  mistake  in  the  date  of 
its  first  flowering  at  Pendell  Court.  I  happened 
to  have  charge  of  the  house  that  it  flowered  in, 
along  with  other  houses,  under  Mr.  F.  Ross.  It 
flowered  in  the  winter  of  1888  very  freely  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  Cattleya  house  next  to  the 
Ceylon  house.  Mr.  Ross  also  exhibited  cut  sprays 
of  it  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Abertillory,  Man.  John  Kennedy. 


LILIDM   TOSHIDAII. 
{From  a  photograph  sent  by  Max  Leicktlin,  Baden-Baden.) 

very  well  when  left  permanently  out  of  doors  in 
the  south-west  of  England.  The  plant  here  is 
growing  at  the  angle  of  the  south-west  wall  of 
the  dwelling-house,  and  was  very  fine  during 
the  season  now  closing.  It  is  about  7  feet  high, 
and  at  one  time  bore  three  dozen  spikes  of  its 
glorious  coral  red  flowers.  In  the  winter  the 
current  year's  growths  are  cut  to  the  base,  and  it 
is  quite  at  home  without  the  slightest  protection. 
Charles  E.  Knibb. 
Lympstone  House  Gardens,  Devon. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FLOWERS. 
[To  THE  Ebitor  of  "  Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  S.  Lloyd  in 
The  Garden  of  the  9th  ult..  Long  Purples 
(Orchis  mascula),  the  spikes  of  the  flowers, 
says  Lightfoot,  are  the  Long  Purples  or  Dead- 
men's  Fingers  which  helped  to  compose  Ophelia's 
garland  of 

"Crow  Flowers,  Nettles,  Daisies,  and  Long  Purples 
Which  lib'ral  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  Dead-meo's  Fingers  call  them." 

Mary-buds  (Marigolds). — Linnseus  observes  that 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  open  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  hour  they  close  back  into  the  bud,  hence 
Mary-buds.    There  is  an  allusion  to  this  property 
in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley  : 
"  The  Mary-budde  that  shootetbe  (shutteth)  with  the 
light." 
But  more  fully  thus  by  Shakespeare  : 

*'  The  Marigold  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  th'  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping." 

Love-in-idleness  (Viola  tricolor.  Pansy,  or 
Heart's-ease). — Most  of  the  country  names  of 
this  plant  bear  strong  allusions  to  love,  though 
Heart's-ease,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  gene, 
rally  known,  seems  to  bear  no  affinity  to  the 
tender  passion.  Buckler's  Berry  might  mean  the 
solitary,   roundish,  compressed  seed  of  Buckler 


APPLYING    WEED    KILLERS. 

[To   the    Editor   of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  on  page  xii. ,  I 
have  not  used  the  killer  supplied  by  the 
Boundary  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  respecting  its  effect  upon 
live  edgings,  such  as  Box  and  turf  ;  but  the 
killers  I  have  used,  if  applied  in  damp  weather  or 
if  rain  comes  immediately  after,  there  wouldl 
soon  be  dead  edgings  to  remove.  In  stable  yards, 
or  used  upon  large  patches  of  gravel  the  effect 
might  not  be  so  noticeable,  but  even  then  if  raini 
comes  immediately  after  the  application  some  of 
the  strength  is  washed  down  the  drains,  and  the 
weeds  recover.  As  a  rule  gardeners  who  use 
weed  killers  regularly  generally  use  them  in  the 
spring,  March  or  April,  and  then  one  dressing  is 
sufficient  for  the  year.  E.  Hobdat. 


OLD-FASHIONED    ROSES. 

[To  the  Editor  of   "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  pages  of  The  Garden  often  remind 
one  of  the  progress  of  the  Rose.  The  intro- 
ductions of  the  past  few  years  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  ever. 
This,  however,  should  not  lead  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  old-fashioned  Roses.  A  Rose  to  which 
few,  if  any,  nurserymen  give  prominence,  and 
some  even  scarcely  a  place  in  their  catalogues,  is 
the  somewhat  humble  Monthly  or  China  Rose 
Hermosa,  yet  this  is  now  numbered  by  the 
thousand  in  many  a  garden  having  a  Rose- 
loving  owner,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  influence, 
of  one  great  enthusiast,  Sir  James  Blythe,  Bart.,. 
Blythewood,  Essex.  No  freer,  more  perpetual,, 
or  more  delicately-coloured  Rose  suitable  for 
hedges  or  massing  in  beds  and  borders  can  be. 
named.  There  is  hardly  another  Rose  that  ini 
good  soil  will  maintain  so  long  a  display  of 
blossom,  or,  in  its  proper  season,  a  greater- 
wealth  of  soft  pink  colour.  It  is  also  easy  ofi 
cultivation,  and  hardy.  It  commences  to  bloseomi 
in  June,  and  continues  without  intermission  untill 
late  autumn,  and  in  favourable  weather  eveni 
until  Christmas.  For  an  occasional  dinner- 
table  decoration  it  is  most  telling,  and  the< 
larger  the  scheme  the  better  and  more  effective' 
is  its  delicate  colour,  particularly  when  seem 
under  artificial  light. 

Another  Rose  of  totally  different  habit  andl 
bearing  is  the  old-fashioned  Cabbage  oir 
Provence  Rose.  This  is  claimed  to  be  one  off 
the  oldest  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  sweetesic 
scented  of  Roses.  Sir  .John  Wallington,  Keevill 
Manor,  near  Trowbridge,  has  done  much  to 
keep  this  treasure  of  past  centuries  in  the  fore- 
front of  Roses.  In  the  evening  of  a  summer  day, 
in  his  delightfully  old-fashioned  garden,  the  air 
is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  these  Roses,  which 
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he  grows  so  largely  and  so  well.  His  plants, 
which  are  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  it  is  possible 
to  find,  have  enjoyed  a  prolonged  period  of 
careful  culture  at  Keevil.  How  many  years  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  Sir  John  Wallington 
himself  can  claim  to  have  tended  them  for  no  less 
than  eighty  years.  Frequent  propagation  by 
cuttings  and  close  pruning  in  spring  keep  the 
plants  in  a  young  and  vigorous  state,  and  the 
quantity  of  flower  in  summer  time  is  envied  by 
many  hundreds  who  pay  visits  to  the  manor. 
Treated  on  exactly  similar  lines  are  the  Honey- 
suckles ;  these  are  kept  quite  dwarf  by  stopping. 
They  flower  usually  with  much  freedom  and 
constancy,  and  have  a  fragrance  such  as  no  other 
flower  can  give,  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
house.  W.  Steugnell. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

TEA.    ROSE    LA.DY    ROBERTS. 

THE  illustration  represents  flowers  of 
the  beautiful,  and  now  well-known. 
Tea  Rose  Lady  Roberts,  which  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick,  Colchester.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  raiser's 
nursery,  but,  of  course,  fails  to  convey  the 
exquisite  apricot  colouring  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
Moon  depicted  so  faithfully  in  the  coloured 
plate  given  away  veith  the 
issue  of  The  Gaeden  for 
January  .3,  1903.  There  is 
represented  the  delightful 
shades  of  apricot,  orange,  and 
cream,  but  the  apricot  pre- 
vails, and  deepens  towards  the 
centre  of  the  perfectly-shaped 
flower.  It  is  a  capital  exhibi- 
tion Rose,  and  the  buds  are 
very  beautiful,  especially  early 
in  the  year  from  plants  grown 
under  glass. 

ROSE    PAUL'S    SINGLE 

'  WHITE. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  our  single  Roses,  and  one  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  bright  green  foliage  and 
pure  white  flowers  are  in  demand 
at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  of  a 
very  vigorous  habit,  free-flower- 
ing, and  resists  mildew.  My 
plants  are  now  (September  20) 
in  perfect  health  and  covered  with 
lovely  pure  white  flowers. 
Norwich.  T.  B.  Field. 


add  another  twenty-five  that  differ  but  little  from 
the  above  in  value,  but  I  think  those  named 
must  take  precedence.  What  our  Rose  gardens 
will  be  like  in  the  near  future,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  beautiful  sorts,  it  is  hard  to  imagine, 
but  with  the  gaps  filled  up  with  good  crimsons 
and  yellows  of  the  Caroline  Testout  type  the 
autumn  Rose  garden  will  almost  outvie  the 
summer  display.  P. 


PRIZES    FOR    GARDENERS. 


SEPTEMBER  COMPETITION.  —  AWARDS. 
The  following  are  the  awards  :  The  first  prize  of 
four  guineas  isawarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.Taylor,  Vicarage 
Road,  Bracknell,  Berks  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  T. 
Hayton,  Kilkey  Court  Gardens,  Worthington, 
Wigan ;  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster,  Oak 
Cottage,  Woolton,  Liverpool ;  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  Bicton  Gardens,  East  Bud- 
leigh,  Devon. 

Very  highly  commended  are :  Mr.  Thomas 
Bunyard,  61,  Grena  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Louth,  Lines.  ;  Mrs.  T. 
Harrison  Myres,  Preston,  Lancashire ;  Mr.  T. 
Whysall,  8,  Chatham  Street,  Normanton,  Darby  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Anderton,  Edelweiss,  Acock 's 
Green,  Worcestershire. 

First  Prize  Essay  on  "Water  Gardening." 
To    excel    in   water  gardening    one  should 
straight    to    Nature    for    a   primary    course 


SOME  GOOD  AUTUMNAL 

ROSES. 
With  such  a  galaxy  of  autumn 
Roses  it  is  difficult  to  give  the 
twenty  -  five  best  sorts,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
improve  the  following  list :  La 
France,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
General  Schablikine,  Pharisaer, 
6.  Nabonnand,  Peace,  Princesse 
de  Sagan,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Enchantress, 
Corallina,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Mme.  Berkeley,  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
Liberty,  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure, 
Perle  des  Rouges,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Mme. 
Eugene  Resal,  and  Gloire  des 
Polyantha.     It  would  be  easy  to 


TEA  ROSE  LADY  ROBERTS.      (Reduced.) 
{The  tlowcrs  were  photo^rci^hed  in  Mesa's.  Frc^nk  Cant  and  Co.'s  Nursery,  Colchester.) 


instruction.  She  offers  a  free  but  infallible  text- 
book on  the  subject,  containing  many  more  than 
a  brief  1,000  words.  In  a  glance  she  teaches 
that  her  lakes  and  ponds  are  banked  by  green 
meadows,  with  here  and  there  a  trespassing 
aquatic  group  ;  that  there  are  no  geometrically 
straight  lines,  no  indiscriminate  combinations,  no 
overcrowding,  but  a  simplicity  of  contour  and 
arrangement  which  art  must  rival  to  achieve 
success. 

For  the  cultivation  of  aquatics  in  ponds, 
natural  or  artificial,  some  protection  should  be 
afforded  on  the  north  and  east  sides — a  rockery, 
or  raised  ground  if  possible — but  on  no  account 
I  must  they  be  in  complete  shade,  for  aquatics  are 
j  sun-loving  plants.  Still  and  sun-warmed  water 
from  3  inches  to  30  inehes  is  the  next  require- 
ment. Any  greater  depths  may  be  reduced  by 
raising  mounds  or  by  sinking  large  tubs  filled 
with  good  kitchen  garden  soil.  The  best  time 
for  planting  is  May,  when  the  water  is  warm  and 
the  plants  take  kindly  to  their  new  surroundings. 
Propagation  also  is  most  successfully  performed 
by  division  at  this  time.  If  the  roots  are  covered 
with  1  inch  of  soil  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  they 
must  be  pegged  firmly  down  until  they  have 
taken  hold. 

The  beautiful  hardy  hybrid  Nymphfeas  make 

the  first  appeal  for  consideration.     In  a  good 

season   these  should   bloom    continuously   from 

.June  to  October.     Here,  in  the  matter  of  colour, 

go  '  art  has  indeed  been  triumphant.     From  a  glorious 

of    white,  a  pale  and  a  deep  yellow,  all  through  the 

shades  of  delicate  flesh  and  pink, 

to  the  richest  carmine,  red,  and 

vermilion,  the  hardy  Water  Lilies 

range.     A  hardy  blue  Lily  is  still 

lacking.     Scutifolia  answers  the 

purpose  in  summer,  but  it  is  too 

frail  to  winter  in  the  open  unless 

in  a  tank  provided  with  a  warm 

supply  pipe.     It  will  be  wise  to 

select  the  Lilies  from  two  sections, 

for,  although  practically  alike  in 

most  of   their  requirements,  one 

section  thrives  better  covered  with 

from   18  inches  to  24  inches   of 

water,  whereas  the  other  prefers 

only  6  inches  or  9  inches. 

For  the  deeper  water  the  fol- 
lowing are  suitable  :  Lucida,  rosy 
vermilion  ;  carnea,  flesh ;  Mar- 
liacea  albida,  white  ;  Chroma- 
tella,  clear  yellow  ;  gladstoniana, 
white;  tuberosa  rosea,  shell  pink; 
and  Robinsoni,  vermilion.  For 
shallow  water  select  from  Aurora, 
red  ;  ellisiana,  bright  vermilion  ; 
gloriosa,  coral  red ;  Laydekeri 
fulgens,  amaranth ;  Laydekeri 
lilacea,  lilac  -  rose  ;  Liydekeri 
rosea,  rose ;  Laydekeri  purpurata, 
rosy  crimson ;  ignea,  carmine ; 
Froebeli,  wine  colour ;  and  sul- 
pburea  and  sulphurea  grandiflora, 
sulphur  yellow.  Pygmsea  alba, 
white ;  and  pygmsea  Helvola, 
yellow,  for  very  shallow  water. 

Passing  from  Nymphasas  to 
other  aquatics  suitable  for  the 
pond  itself,  it  will  again  be  con- 
venient to  consider  them  in  two 
sections — those  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  those 
taller  plants  useful  for  effective 
groups.  Among  the  former  per- 
haps the  best  is  Aponogeton 
distachyon.  This  sweet-scented 
Water  Hawthorn,  with  its  waxen, 
shell-like  bracts  and  conspicuous 
dark  anthers,  blooms  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Other 
good  subjects  for  surface-work 
duringthe  summer  are  Ranunculus 
aquatilis  (the  white  Water  Crows- 
foot),  and  Villarsia  nymphseoides, 
with     its     myriads    of     yellow 
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flowers  and  pretty  marbled  foliage.     Two  eub-  orgyalis,   and  the    tropioal-looking    Polygonum 

merged  plants  are  worthy  of  notice — the  Hottonia  saohalinense  are  all  suitable, 

palustris  and  Scratiotes  aloides.     The  foliage  of  A  lack  of  natural  facilities  arouses  the  ingenuity 

the  Water  Violet  is  entirely  submerged,  but  in  of  the  water  gardener.     Very  beautiful  are  the 

early  summer  its  pretty  lavender-coloured  flowers  efifeots  he  can  produce  with  nothing  more  than  an 

a  few  inches  above  the  water.     Stratiotes  artificial  bog  and  large  tubs  sunk  in  the  ground 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


aloidBS  is  an  Aloe-like  plant  which  rises  in  May 
and  June,  throws  up  its  white  flowers,  and  then 
submerges  once  more. 

For   aquatic    groups    only   specimens    of    one 
kind  should  be  included  in  each.    The  greenhouse 
Arum  Lily,  which  is  quite  hardy  if  immersed  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost,  makes  a  splendid  white 
group  for  early  summer,  just  as  Butomus  umbel- 
latus  (the  Flowering  Rush)  makes  a  charming  j 
pink  one  3  feet  to  4  feet  above  the  water.      For 
July    the    double    white-flowered     Arrow-head 
(Saeittaria  j  iponica  plena)  and  the  blue  Pontederia  ' 
cordata,   each 
about    2     feet 
high,  should  be 
chosen.     For 
the      later 
months  the 
go!  d  -  striped 
foliage   of    the 
Acorus  japoni- 
ous  is  elegant, 
and  a  group  of 
Bulrushes, 
either    the 
giant    Scirpus 
lacustris  or  the 
common    Cat's 
Tail,  is  always 
welcome. 

But  it  is  on 
the  margins  of 
the  ponds,  on 
the  marsh  and 
boggy  places, 
that  one  has 
fullest  scope. 
One  must  not 
b  e  unmindful 
of  the  use  of 
grass.  It  may 
be  frequently 
carried  right  to 
the  water's 
edge,  and  the 
aquatic  beds 
and  stately 
groups  ar- 
ranged to  the 
best  possible 
advantage.   An       ( 

artificial  bog  is  --^  . .. ' 

easily  formed 
either  by  par- 
tially filling 
an  unnecessary 
pond,     or     by 

hollowing  out  a  space  in  a  low-lying  part  of  the 
grounds,  covering  the  bottom  with  clay,  replacing 
the  soil,  and  occasionally  turning  on  a  water- 
pipe. 

A  series  of  dwarf,  marginal,  and  bog  plants, 
to  flower  respectively  from  May  to  the  end 
of  summer,  consists  of  the  varied-coloured 
Marsh  Primulas,  the  white  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata  (Bog  Bean),  blue  Myosotis  palustris, 
yellow  Mimulus  luteus,  and  Calla  palu3tri8^(the 
Bog  Arum). 

When  aquatics  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  are 
required  the  yellow  Caltha  palustris,  orange 
TroUius,  Iris  Pseud-acorus  variegatus,  and 
Siberian  Irises  are  all  good  for  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  Japanese  Irises  are  ideal 
bog  plants  for  July  and  August,  while  Rod- 
gersia  podophylla  and  Saxifraga  peltata  retain 
their  beautiful  bronze  foliage  till  the  frost 
appears. 

For  backgrounds  and  majestic  summer  and 
autumn  effects  the  taller-growing  Spiraeas,  the 
Ounneras  with  their  massive  leaves,  the  Arundo 
Donax  (10  feet  tu  12  feet),  the  graceful  Helianthus 


with  their  rims  hidden  in  foliage. 

J.  R.  Taylor. 
Vicarage  Road,  Brachiell,  Berks. 
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CYRTANTHUS    SANGUINEUS 
GLAUCOPHYLLUS. 

IN  the  illustration  on  page  241  is  shown 
the  glaucous-leaved  variety  of  Cyrtan- 
thus  sanguineus,  which  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  26th  ult.,  when 
shown  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill.  The  plant  exhibited  had  only 
one  flower,  but  this  was  an  unusually  large 
and  beautiful  one ;  it  measured  over  3  inches 
across.  The  flower  is  as  large  as  a  Vallota, 
though  more  Amaryllis  -  like  in  form  ;   the 

colour  is  scar- 
let, with  a 
shading  of 
crimson. 


,./Vv 


CATTLEYA 
IRIS  HIS 
MAJESTY. 
Many  forms 
of  Cattleya 
Iris,  varying 
considerably 
in  colour, 
have  been 
exhibited  by 
Messrs. 
Charlesworth 
and  Co., 
Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, Yorks, 
but  that 
which  gained 
a  first  -  class 
certificate 
from  the 
Royal  Horti- 
cultural 
Society's 
Orchid  com- 
mittee on  the 
26th  ult.  is 
the  finest  yet 
shown.  The 
parents  of  the 
hybrid  Cat- 
tleya Iris  are 
C.  aurea  and 
C.  bicolor. 
His  Majesty 
is  a  very 
fine     variety. 


CATTLKYA   IRIS   HIS   MAJESTY. 

(Stionm  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 

Bradford,  at  a  meeting   of  the  Royal  Eorticul- 

tural  Society  on  the  J^Gth  ult.,  and  given  a  first- 

class  certificate.) 

Flower  Border  Competition.  —  We  have 
received  a  large  number  of  excellent  plans  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  in  The  Garden 
for  the  best  plans  of  a  border  of  hardy  perennials, 
and  we  shall  announce  the  results  as  soon  as 
possible. 


nne  variety, 
with  wavy  light  apricot-coloured  sepals  and 
petals  and  large  crimson-purple  frilled  lip. 

COLOURED    PLATE. 


plate:     1284. 

STRAWBERRY  BEDFORD  CHAMPION. 

ON  E  of  the  finest  Strawberries 
,  which  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers, 
Bedford,  have  raised  is  Bedford 
Champion,  and  they  have  raised 
a  large  number  of  new  varieties. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  secondary 
cross.  In  the  first  place,  Scarlet  Queen  crossed 
with  John  Ruskin  produced  an  unnamed  seed- 
ling, and  Noblecrossedwith  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
also  gave  rise  to  an  unnamed  seedling.  By 
intercrossing  these  two  seedlings  Strawberry 
Bedford  Champion  resulted.  It  therefore 
contains  the  blood  of  four  excellent  varieties, 
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and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  exceptional  vigour 
and  the  large  size  of  its  fruits  must  be 
attributed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  Strawberry  yet 
introduced  to  commerce.  The 
fruit  is  often  2oz.  in  weight, 
with  a  circumference  of 
6  inches  ;  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  a  bright  scarlet,  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  being  white  ; 
the  fruit  is  broadly  conical, 
sweet,  and  luscious  in  flavour, 
and  borne  on  enormous 
trusses  of  great  size  and  vigour.  The 
whole  plant,  in  fact,  stands  out  most 
distinctly  in  this  respect,  the  foliage  being 
equally  robust,  with  dark  green  leathery 
leaves.  The  distinct  and  vigorous  character 
of  this  variety  stamps  it  as  being  a  Straw- 
berry that  will  grow  anywhere ;  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  list 
of  best  varieties.  It  is  also  a  good  forcing 
variety.  With  such  excellent  attributes  this 
Strawberry  will  no  doubt  soon  be  widely 
planted,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  appreciated 
wherever  it  is  grown. 


variable,  generally  a  blending  of  rose,  peach, 
and  buff  tints.     Good  in  all  weathers. 

Senateur  Belle.  —  In 
:  selecting  twelve  varie- 

ties from  this  list  I 
should  certainly  include 
this  delightful  Eose  on 
account  of  its  distinct 
colour.  The  growth  and 
habit,  too,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the 
flowers  stand  heat  and 
wet  well.  Wood  glau- 
cous, erect  and  thorny; 
foliage  dark  green,  well 
glazed  and  not  subject 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page    SG9.) 

m     /I  ME.    CHAELES    MONNIER. - 

/  «  /■       '^^^^  ^^  growing  well  with  me, 

/  %/  1       but  I   have    not  had    it    long 

/     ¥     1      enough     to     give     a     definite 

1.     ^     M.     opinion  as  to  its  hardiness.    A 

half-climber,  with  superb  shining 

foliage.     Wood    purplish    green  closely  set 

with  thorns.   Pointed  buds  opening  into  very 

large    globular    flowers,    colour    rosy    flesh 

with  yellow  centre  suffused  with  salmon  and 

orange.     Has  been  splendidly  shown  in  pots 

by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 

Cross,    where  I  first    saw    it.      Will  make 

a  fine  pillar  Rose  outdoors  if  it  is  hardy 

enough. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie. — I  received  this  from 
Mr.  George  Paul  in  1903  vpith  a  strong 
recommendation,  and  now  I  certainly  con- 
sider it  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  of  our 
modern  Hybrid  Teas.  We  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  varieties  with  the  title  of  "  Prince," 
and  the  late  Piev.  Foster-Melliar  discussing 
one  of  these  once  said  that  it  gave  a  good 
bloom  occasionally,  but  so  rarely  that  he 
looked  upon  it  more  as  a  pretender  than  a 
prince.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
this  accusation  being  levelled  at  Prince  de 
Bulgarie  for  its  prodigality  of  good  blooms  is 
extraordinary.  The  flowers  are  variable  and 
of  exquisite  colouring,  the  outer  petals 
silvery  flesh,  centre  salmon  shaded  with  rose 
and  yellow.  Wood  erect,  pale  green,  glaucous, 
and  closely  set  with  thorns.  Foliage  dark 
green,  well  glazed,  and  not  prone  to  mil- 
dew. This  was  one  of  the  few  varieties 
that  passed  unscathed  through  the  severe 
frosts  of  last  November,  so  that  I  look  upon 
it  as  distinctly  hardy. 

M.  Patd  Lidi. — I  was  glad  to  see  a 
note  in  The  Garden  (page  58)  eulogising 
this  fine  variety,  as  it  has  proved  its  worth 
with  me  after  several  years'  trial.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  it  was  at  Cheshunt  in 
1903,  and  I  drew  attention  to  it  in  The 
Garden  for  July  11  of  that  year.  A  good 
bushy  grower,  with  shiny  green  foliage  not 
prone  to  mildew,  and  pretty  hardy.  Mowers 
cup  shaped  and  of  large  size,  sweetly 
scented  and  exquisite  in  bud.    Colour  most 


to  mildew.  Buds  charming  in  colour,  almost 
wholly  orange,  with  a  few  of  the  outer 
petals  tinged  with  rosy  flesh.  When 
almost  fully  expanded  the  outer  petals 
reflex  like  those  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and 
become  paler,  whUe  the  centre  petals  retain 
their  salmon  and  orange  colouring  until  the 
flower  shows  an  "  eye." 

J/.  Joseph  Hill. — Already  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  is  a  noble  Rose,  and  despite 
the  extreme  heat  and  the  prevalence  of  thrips 
it  is  doing  remarkably  well.  Habit  of 
growth  very  strong,  making  shoots  2  feet  in 
length — one  of  these  is  now  bearing  fourteen 
buds  and  flowers.  Bold  leafage,  shiny  and 
showing  no  evidence  of  mildew  at  present. 


r  -r^ 
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OYRTANTHUS  SANGCINEUS  GLAUCOPHTLLUS. 

(Shown  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Bill, 

at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  and  given  an  award  of  meHt.) 


Pointed  buds  opening  into  large  flowers, 
colour  salmon  rose  sufi'used  with  yellow, 
sweetly  scented. 

Utoile  de  France.— This  variety  was  intro- 
duced last  autumn  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
I  received  four  plants  from  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
but  it  was  not  until  July  that  I  cut  a  decent 
flower.  The  fact  is  that  the  early  buds  of 
this  new  Rose  were  nipped  by  the  late  May 
frost,  and  each  bloom  came  misshapen. 
Lately  I  have  had  some  fairly  good  blooms, 
but  at  present  it  seems  unlikely  to  fulfil  the 
high  expectations  formed  of  it.  To  begin 
with,  it  does  not  open  well  with  me.  The 
blooms  are  apt  to  come  ball-shaped,  and  the 
outer  petals  ragged.  I  do  not  care  for  its 
shape,  and  Fisher  Holmes  has  imparted  to  it 
a  rather  ugly  purple  shade,  which  is  to 
me  very  objectionable.  However,  I  have 
budded  some  of  it,  and  do  not  want  to  express 
an  unfavourable  opinion  until  I  have  seen  how 
it  behaves  in  the  autumn.  It  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  if  it  does  not  come  better 
then.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Woodall  pointed  out 
some  time  ago,  many  a  good  variety  takes 
some  years  to  show  its  true  form  after  being 
over-propagated.  Etoile  de  France  is  very 
sweet  and  an  excellent  grower.  The  flowers 
are  usually,  but  not  always,  borne  singly  on 
long  stalks  and  are  cup-shaped.  Foliage 
good,  but  rather  addicted  to  mildew. 

Arthur  Goodwin. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


IT  takes  years  to  make  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  garden,  even  when  the  site  to  be 
worked  upon  is  not  large.  Very  few  garden- 
makers  live  long  enough  to  realise  the 
completion  of  their  work.  It  takes  much 
time  to  furnish  a  garden  with  beautiful 
tree  and  shrub  growth,  and  even  experienced 
men  make  mistakes  in  selecting  and  arranging 
their  materials,  especially  if  the  beaten  track  is 
left.  A  gardener — I  am  using  the  term  in  its 
fullest  sense — ought  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  copyist,  except,  it  may  be,  from  Nature. 
The  study  of  Nature  does  expand  and  broaden 
our  ideas,  but  even  Nature,  as  Shakespeare  has 
it,  may  be  improved,  or,  in  other  words,  mended. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  make  a  garden  until 
the  ground  and  its  surroundings  have  been 
thoroughly  studied.  There  is  a  certain  fitness  of 
things  which,  if  rightly  grasped,  may  save  ex- 
pense and  trouble  in  the  future. 

Ainis  and  Objects. — As  soon  as  a  person  has 
bought  or  built  his  or  her  house,  he  or  she  should 
decide  what  it  is  they  really  want.  Garden- 
making  is  very  interesting.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  schemes  we  have  created  or  started  develop- 
ing around  us,  but  we  cannot  have  everything  in 
a  small  space.  Still,  much  more  may  be  done 
than  is  generally  attempted.  It  is  mainly  a 
question  of  making  the  most  of  things,  filling 
every  inch  of  space  with  something  useful  or 
beautiful.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  use- 
ful should  not  also  be  beautiful.  Vegetables,  if 
any  are  grown,  will  probably  be  relegated  to  a 
spot  furthest  from  the  house,  separated  from  it 
by  a  division  line  of  Roses  or  fruit  trees.  A 
hedge  of  Roses  or  even  fruit  trees  or  Nuts  may 
be  admissible  if  the  place  is  large  enough,  and  a 
Yew  or  Holly  hedge,  when  well  kept,  gives  the 
place  an  old-world  character,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  possess  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  most  inter- 
esting gardens  are  often  made  bit  by  bit  as  it 
were,  but  the  main  features,  especially  as  regards 
trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  settled  before  much 
of  the  work  is  done,  and  the  site  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  trenching  and,  if  necessary,  manuring. 

The  Tennis  Lawn. — In  some  country  villages 
tennis  players  form  themselves  into  a  club,  hire  a 
field,  and  have  it  properly  laid  out  for  tennis  and 
other  games,  such  as  hockey  and  croquet.  When 
a  tennis  court  or  lawn  has  to  be  made  in  a  small 
or  even  a  moderate-sized  garden,  there  is  not 
much  work  for  the  garden-maker  to  do.  I  have 
seen  tennis  lawns  made  in  gardens  so  small  that 
the  only  gardening  possible  was  confined  to  a 
strip  round  the  house  and  a  narrow  margin  round 
the  lawn.  When  the  wire  netting  was  fixed  up 
to  stop  the  balls  the  place  looked  more  like  a 
poultry  yard  than  a  garden.  If  there  must  be  a 
tennis  lawn  in  small  gardens,  drop  them  below 
the  surface  like  a  large  panel,  and  surround 
the  spot  with  pillar  or  pole  Roses.  If  necessary, 
the  lawn  should  be  drained  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water,  and  whether  turf  is  laid  or  grass 
seeds  sown  the  ground  should  be  deeply  worked 
and  manured,  for  the  constant  mowing  which  is 
insisted  on  by  tennis  players  will  soon  wear  out 
a  lawn  which  has  not  been  properly  laid  down, 
and,  even  when  well  done  at  first,  top-dressing 
should  frequently  be  given  to  keep  a  close,  strong 
turf  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  play. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — To  shut  out  an  unsightly 
object  or  to  prevent  being  overlooked  sometimes 
screens  of  lattice-work  are  erected,  but  I  dislike 
these  things  ;  they  remind  us  so  much  of  the 
aviary  or  poultry  yard,  and  the  wind  is  always 
blowing  them  down.     They  are  also  expensive  to 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

keep  in  condition.    When  a  screen  is  really  neces- 
sary it  is  usually  wanted  in  a  hurry,  and  some- 
thing of    rapid    growth   is    desired.      There   is 
nothing  better  than  a  row  of  Canadian  Poplars 
close  to  the  boundary,  as  they  will  only  remain 
until  better  things  can  be  got  to  take  their  place. 

Poplars  will  make  a  screen  at  once,  and  may  be  !  some  strong,  "tap"   roots,  as  they  are  called, 
cut  back  annually.     Inside  this  Poplar  wall  we    '  ...  ... 

plant  anything  we  wish  in  a  picturesque  fashion. 
At  the  back  near  the  Poplars  may  be  planted,  to 
take  the  first  brunt  of  the  wind,  Austrian  Pines. 
A  blind  of  this  character  would  shelter  the  seaside 
garden  or  any  other  bleak  position.  Inside  some 
of  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  place.  In  a  small 
garden  we  do  not  want  a  shrubbery ;  we  only 
want  a  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  prying  eyes, 
and  a  background  for  the  beautiful  flowers  we 
intend  to  plant  inside.  Therefore  we  do  not 
want  to  imitate  the  jerry-builder  and  stick  in  all 
the  Laurels  and  Privets  which  can  be  had  cheaply 
from  the  clearings  of  the  nurseries.  For  standards 
we  may  have  the  mop-headed  Acacia  inermis,  A. 
bessoniana,  Ailanthus  glandulosa.  Almonds,  Silver 
Maple,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Weeping  Silver 


will  get  rid  of  but  root-pruning.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  cut  back  the  offending  growths,  for  that  only 
makes  matters  worse— still  stronger  shoots  will 
result.  If  they  are  touched  with  the  knife  at  all 
they  must  be  clean  cut  out.  When  root-pruning 
is  being  carried  out  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
some  strong,  "tap"  roots,  as  they  are  called, 
have  made  their  way  straight  down.  These  are 
responsible  for  the  gross  shoots  above  ground, 
and  must  be  pruned. 

Hcno  to  Root-prime. — The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  open  a  trench  some  4  feet  away  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree ;  if  the  tree  is  a  bush  or  pyramid 
growing  in  the  open  the  trench  must  be  made  all 
round  the  stem.  A  distance  of  4  feet  from  the 
latter  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  but 
when  the  specimen  to  be  root-pruned  has  been 
established  for  some  years  in  its  present  f)Osition, 
and  has  developed  into  a  large  tree,  then  it 
would  be  unwise  to  dig  a  trench  around  it  only 
4  feet  from  the  stem  ;  the  trench  should  be  at 
least  6  feet  away.  The  same  remarks  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  old  and  large  wall  fruit  trees. 
In  that  case  also  the  trench  should  not  be  made 

Birch  (Young's),  Copper  Beech,  double-blossomed  !  nearer  the  stem  than  6  feet.     The  trench  should 

Cherry,  Catalpa  syringaefolia,  Thorns  (scarlet  and  J  be  made  2  feet  deep,  or  rather  more  if  the  tree  is 

pink),  and  Laburnums.  Weep- 
ing trees  may  include  Weeping 

Ash,    Cut -leaved    Weeping 

Birch, Weeping  Siberian  Crab, 

Broad  -  leaved   Weeping  Elm, 

Gleditschia   excelsa    pendula, 

and  White  Weeping  Lime.    If 

a  Lily  pond  could  be  made,  or 

if  water  were  near  by.  Weep- 
ing Willows  could  be  planted. 

A  few  conifers  on  the  lawn  or 

in  the  margin   of   the  border 

projecting  on  the  lawn  give  a 

picturesqueness    and   warmth 

in  winter  which  nothing  else 

can  supply,  but,  unless  we  are 

sure  of  the  ground,  only  the 

hardiest     things     should     be 

planted — the  different  varieties 

of  Silver  Fir,  especially  Abies 

Pinsapo  and    A.    nordmanni- 

ana,   but  most  of  the  Silver 

Firs  will  succeed  away   from 

the  smoke.     The  only  conifers 

which  succeed  in  town  gardens 

are  the    Cedars    of    Lebanon 

and  Cedrus  atlantica.    These  are  among  the  most 

beautiful  trees  we  can  plant,  and  the  hardiest. 

Of  course,  whatever  is  planted  the  site  must  be 

deepened  and    improved.     Merely   placing    the 

roots  of  a  tree  or  shrub  in  a  hole  is  not  planting 

it.— H. 

Root-pruning  is  an  important  garden  work  that 
is  imperfectly  understood  by  many  amateurs  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  some  that  cutting 
the  roots  can  do  any  good  to  the  tree.  Never- 
theUss,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  fruit  trees  that  are 
making  a  lot  of  gross,  vigorous  shoots,  and  do 
not  produce  fruit,  the  best  way  to  make  them 
fruitful  is  to  root-prune.  Young,  newly-planted 
fruit  trees  are  usually  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect,  and  Plums,  perhaps,  are  the  worst  of 
all.  They  make  long,  strong  shoots  that  do  not 
bear  any  flowers  the  following  spring,  and  the 
short-jointed  growth  of  moderate  vigour  that  the 
experienced  cultivator  always  aims  at  obtaining 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Young  trees,  however, 
are  not  the  sole  offenders.  Older  trees  that  are 
planted  in  rich  soil  or  receive  too  liberal  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  or  too  rich  top-dressings 
often  make  gross,  unfruitful  shoots  that  nothing 


ROOT-PRUNING  :    SHOWING  ROOTS   DOWN   IN   BAD   SOIL.      BELOW 
THE  SECOND   DOTTED   LINE  REPRESENTS  SUBSOIL. 


old,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  one  to  work  com- 
fortably. Then  with  a  fork  draw  away  the  soil 
from  the  roots  into  the  trench,  more  particu- 
larly from  beneath,  so  as  to  find  all  the  gross, 
fibreless  roots  which  are  causing  the  mischief. 
When  these  are  found,  cut  them  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  ;  this  will  cause  small  fibrous  roots  to  form. 
In  doing  the  work  take  great  care  not  to  damage 
the  thin  fibrous  roots,  for  they  chiefly  supply 
the  tree  with  nourishment.  Continue  the  work 
until  it  is  thought  the  worst  roots  have  been 
checked.  As  fresh  roots  are  bared,  cover  them 
lightly  with  soil  or  mats,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
drying  and  shrivelling,  which  they  will  soon  do 
if  left  exposed.  When  rearranging  the  roots, 
alter  the  course  of  the  thick  ones  which  were 
shortened,  placing  them  in  a  horizontal  position 
so  as  to  prevent  their  going  straight  down  again, 
probably  into  bad  soil.  Cover  the  roots  carefully 
in  several  layers,  all  placed  horizontally,  and 
make  each  layer  firm.  It  is  important  to  make 
the  soil  firm  as  rearranging  the  roots  goes  on, 
otherwise  it  will  sink  and  carry  the  roots  down 
with  it.  Carefully  placing  the  roots  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  or  slightly  slanting  downwards,  is 
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one  of  the  most  important  items  to  be  carried 
out  when  root-pruning.  Garden  fruit  trees  are 
fruitful  only  when  they  have  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface.  Orchard  fruit 
trees  grafted  on  stronger-rooting  stocks  are  better 
able  to  look  after  themselves. 

A  Beaulifid  Hedge. — For  an  ornamental  deci- 
duous hedge  almost  anywhere  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass,  if  to  equal,  the  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia 
japonica).  There  are  a  number  of  deciduous 
plants  that  make  pretty  hedges,  but  the  most  of 
them  are  difBcult  to  form  and  troublesome  to 
keep  in  good  shape  and  order.  The  Cydonia  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  these  objections,  pro- 
vided only  that  young  plants  be  used  to  start 
with.  What  a  lovely  sight  it  is  when  in  bloom, 
and  how  picturesque  at  all  other  times  !  Those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  more  than  one  colour  can 
use  the  rose  and  white-coloured  to  mix  with  the 
crimson.  There  is  this  further  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Japan  Quince,  that  scarcely  any 
manner  of  neglect  can  spoil  its  beauty.  It  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  brought  into  shape  again. 
It  will  always  retain  its  beauty,  though  it  may 
lose  its  primness  by  neglect.  No  amount  of 
shearing,  however,  can  give  it  that  hard,  solid 
^surface  so  common  to  evergreen  hedges. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  the  tops  are  blackened  by  frost, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  bloom  they  produce  and 
for  the  better  maturing  of  the  tubers.  Up  to 
the  present  they  are  very  bright  and  showy, 
the  late  dry  sunny  weather  having  materially  prolonged 
the  display.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  lifting.  Avoid  wrenching 
off  any  tops  still  adhering  to  the  tubers,  but  endeavour  to 
retain  them  as  long  as  possible  by  slow  drying  and 
harvesting,  spreading  them  out  thinly  in  the  sun  on  any 
open  trellising  available,  or  in  a  light  airy  shed,  turning 
over  occasionally,  and  covering  those  in  the  open  with 
mats  at  night  to  protect  from  dew  and  frost,  and  to  ward 
off  rain  at  any  time.  Those  from  which  the  tops  had 
dropped  at  lifting  should  be  spread  out  by  themselves, 
and  they  will  need  less  drying,  and  thus  be  fit  for  storing 
before  the  others  are  ready.  When  harvested  and  dry 
store  for  the  winter  by  placing  in  boxes  or  trays,  working 
in  amongst  them  some  fine  sand  and  leaf-mould,  marking 
eaoh  tray  with  the  number  of  tubers  it  contains  and  the 
sizes.  When  all  are  sorted,  counted,  and  boxed,  stack 
them  up  in  a  vinery  or  other  house  at  rest,  or  in  a  dry 
frost-proof  shed,  where  they  may  safely  remain  until  the 
time  comes  round  for  starting  them  in  the  spring.  Make 
sure  the  situation  is  free  from  drip  or  excessive  moisture 
in  any  form. 

Strong  Carnation  Layers  are  by  now  well  rooted,  and 
ifit  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.  Where 
wireworms  abound  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  it  is  almost  useless  planting 
'Carnations  in  wireworm-infested  soil.  In  very  bad  cases, 
.and  where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  good  policy,  and  a  paying 
'One  in  the  end,  to  excavate  the  infested  soil  and  replace 
'With  fresh,  as  free  from  the  enemy  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
iit.  Good  holding  loam,  well  charged  with  lime  and  enriched 
with  old  mellow  cow  manure,  or  a  reliable  and  suitable 
^artificial  manure,  should  grow  satisfactory  plants,  and 
produce  plentiful  bloom.     Weakly  or  badly  rooted  layers 


should  be  potted  up 
and  kept  in  cold  pits 
over  the  winter, 
covering  with  lights 
only  to  throw  off 
snow  and  rain  and 
for  protecting  in 
very  severe  weather. 
Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  field  mice, 
for  they  are  most 
destructive  among 
Carnations,  espe- 
cially during  hard 
weather.  The  most 
satisfactory  method 
of  raising  a  stock  of 
the  various  kinds  of 
Broom  AND  GoRSB 
is  from  seeds,  and, 
if  they  do  not  in 
some  cases  come 
absolutely  true  to 
name,  the  loss  is 
compensated  for  by 
more  shades  of 
colouring,  robust 
plants,  and  a  more 
glorious  display  of  bloom.  They  produce  seed  freely, 
and,  where  existing,  should  be  gone  over  and  the 
ripe  ones  gathered  at  once  before  frost  bursts  open  the 
pods  and  scatters  the  seeds  broadcast.  It  is  advisable  to 
raise  some  plants  of  these  almost  annually,  for  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  long-lived,  and  young  plants  generally  stand 
the  winter  best.    Most  of  the  species  of 

Veronicas  are  also  very  free  seeders ;  self-sown  seed- 
lings appear  in  all  kinds  of  places  and  positions.  "Where 
numbers  are  wanted  it  is  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  stock. 

J.  Roberts. 
The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlck,  North  Wales. 

INDOOR   GARDEN. 

The  Wintering  of  Bulbs,  Tubers,  &c.,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  their  successful  cultivation.  When  beginning 
to  die  down  they  become  somewhat  unsightly,  and  are 
often  neglected  or  forgotten  altogether.  To  obtain  good 
results  this  will  not  do.  They  may  be  stored  away  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown  during  the  summer 
and  knocked  out  later  on  when  there  is  not  so  much 
pressing  work.  If  storing  room  is  scarce  knock  them  out 
of  the  pots,  shaking  off  the  soil,  and  place  fairly  close  in 
sand,  Cocoanut  fibre,  or  other  suitable  material.  Gloxinias, 
Caladiums,  Gesneras,  &c.,  should  not  be  stored  in  a 
temperature  below  50"^  Fahr.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Canuas  will  be  better  in  a  temperature  some  10°  lower. 
Avoid  damp,  dry,  and  draughty  positions. 

Cannas.— In  a  warm,  moist  house  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
obtain  these  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Those  that  have 
flowered  and  been  given  a  short  period  of  rest  can  be 
started  into  growth  for  flowering  in  midwinter.  Strong 
side  shoots  may  also  be  removed  from  the  flowering  plants. 
Placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame  in  small  pots  they 
soon  make  good  plants.  Give  those  coming  into  flower 
plenty  of  stimulants. 

Richardia  iETHlOPiOA  for  flowering  at  Christmas  must 
be  given  a  light  position  in  an  intermediate  house.  Leave 
a  number  of  the  plants  in  the  frames  to  come  on  gradually 
for  flowering  at  Easter.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  perpetual 
flowering,  so  that  with  very  little  trouble  good  blooms  can 
be  cut  all  the  year  round.  Plenty  of  water  is  necessary, 
and  liberal  feeding  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  To 
those  on  the  look-out  for  novel  plants,  which  might  also 
be  termed  curiosities,  I  would  recommend  them  to  grow 
two  plants  of  the  same  natural  order  Aroidece,  namely,  the 
Black  Arum,  Arum  palaestinum  '(sanctum),  and  Amorpho- 
phallus  Rivieri,  sometimes  called  the  Monarch  of  the 
East.  The  latter  plant  is  worth  growing  for  the  foliage 
alone,  if  it  had  no  flower.  When  fully  grown  it  is  very 
much  the  shape  of  an  umbrella.  It  flowers  before  the 
leaf  appears.  They  both  thrive  under  cool  greenhouse 
treatment,  but  if  a  little  warmth  can  be  given  so  much 
the  better.  Use  a  rich  soil  consisting  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  well-decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Order  the 
corms  now  as  they  are,  or  soon  will  be,  dormant. 

Primula  obconioa.— Plants  from  seed  sown  in  spring 
are  coming  into  flower.  A  few  of  the  stronger  ones  may 
be  potted  on,  removing  all  the  flower-buds,  till  they  are 
established  in  the  new  soil.  Help  the  remainder  with 
weak  manure  water.  Give  them  a  light  position  in  the 
house. 

Anthurium  soherzerianum  having  finished  its  growth 
will  be  better  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove.  Reduce  the 
supply  of  water  a  little. 

PoiNSETTlAS.— A  few  plants  for  early  flowering  can  be 
given  a  little  more  heat.  Allow  the  plants  ample  room, 
and  keep  near  to  the  roof  glass.  A  little  weak  liquid  or 
artificial  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

The  summer  cloud  or  whitewash  remaining  on  the 
houses  can  be  washed  off,  and  blinds  not  required  to  give 
additional  protection  to  the  houses  on  cold  windy  nights 
may  be  dried  and  put  away  for  the  winter. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eew.  A.  OSBORN. 


ORCHIDS. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  make  sure  that  the  heating 
apparatus  is  in  good  working  order.  So  far  little  fire-heat 
has  been  required,  but  as  sudden  changes  in  the  outside 
temperature  are  liable  to  occur  now,  we  should  have  the 
means  at  command  to  counteract  the  influence  of  unusually 
cold  weather.    It  is  a  common  occurrence  during  October 


for  moderate  sharp  frosts  to  come  upon  us  quite  suddenly 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  and  unless  those  in  charge 
are  able  to  make  a  correct  forecast  of  the  fluctuations  of 
the  external  temperature,  which  is  very  difficult  at  this 
season,  the  temperatures  of  the  various  houses  will  be 
sure  to  fall  several  degrees  below  the  proper  standard. 
On  those  mornings  no  water  must  be  afforded,  nor  should 
damping  be  allowed  until  the  required  temperatures  are 
reached.  A  cold,  moist  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  spot  and  disease  in  such  delicate  species  as 
Phalsenopsis,  Aerides,  Angrcecums,  Calanthes,  Phaius,  &c., 
and  many  plants  that  are  now  making  new  leaves  and 
growths.  Therefore  a  great  deal  depends  on  carefully- 
managed  night  temperatures,  and  it  is  the  safest  plan  in 
every  department  to  err  a  trifle  on  the  warm  side  at  night 
for  the  next  few  weeks  than  run  the  risk  of  having  low 
temperatures  in  the  morning.  When  the  East  Indian, 
Cattleya,  and  intermediate  houses  are  damped  down  in 
the  afternoon  the  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  should 
be  increased  a  little,  so  that  as  the  temperature  outside 
declines  as  the  evening  advances,  the  thermometer  inside 
may  be  easily  kept  at  its  proper  figure  without  having  to 
drive  the  fires.  By  thus  keeping  a  little  extra  heat  in  the 
pipes  at  night  more  air  may  be  admitted.  Should  the 
temperatures  be  a  degree  or  two  too  high  when  finishing 
up  for  the  night,  no  harm  will  be  done  providing  sufficient 
air  is  admitted  through  the  ventilators  to  balance  it. 

TEMPERATURES.— The  following  should  be  the  night 
temperatures  for  the  next  few  weeks :  East  Indian 
house,  70°  to  75°  ;  Cattleya,  65°  to  70° ;  Mexican  and 
intermediate  houses,  about  60°.  The  higher  readings 
should  be  maintained  only  when  the  external  air  is  about 
45°,  when  below  40^  the  lower  ones  are  to  be  preferred  ; 
but  always  have  sufficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to  allow  a  fall 
of  several  degrees  by  the  morning.  The  Odontoglossum 
house  may  be  kept  at  50°  to  55^,  or  warmer  if  no  fire-heat 
is  required  and  the  bottom  ventilators  are  wide  open  ;  but 
in  the  event  of  cold  weather  when  artificial  heat  becomes 
necessary,  the  temperature  may  fluctuate  between  50°  and 
55°,  allowing  it  to  drop  to  50^^  by  the  morning.  In  all 
Orchid  collections  the  destruction  of  numerous 

Insect  Pests  which  attack  the  plants  is  constantly 
called  for,  and  now  that  very  little  shading  is  needed  on 
the  houses,  a  few  days  bright  sunshine  will  assist  black 
and  yellow  thrips  to  increase,  and  unless  these  insects  are 
quickly  eradicated  many  valuable  plants  will  be  injured. 
There  are  several  vaporising  compounds  and  insecticides 
frequently  advertised  in  THE  Garden  which  are  very 
efficacious  in  destroying  these  insects.  With  the  increase 
of  flre-heat  cockroaches  sometimes  become  troublesome 
and  do  a  great  amount  of  damage.  They  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  points  of  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  Aerides, 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Renantheras,  Angrsecums,  Phalie- 
nopsis,  &c.  Traps  and  various  poisons  should  be  frequently 
used  for  their  destruction.  In  the  cool  house  it  is  advis- 
able to  look  carefully  over  the  newly-potted  plants  each 
evening  for  slugs  which  may  have  been  brought  in  with 
the  sphagnum  moss  used  in  the  potting  compost.  Also 
use  for  traps  pieces  of  Potato,  young  Lettuce  leaves,  Bran 
on  pieces  of  brown  paper,  &c. 

Bxvi'ford  Gar^nSt  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pine-apples.— Plants  upon  which  the  fruits  are  ripening 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  by  themselves  where  the 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  warm  and  dry.  Later  fruits  may 
be  assisted  to  swell  by  keeping  a  moist,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere. The  temperature  at  night  should  not  fall  below 
70'.  During  the  day  it  may  rise  to  80°  or  85°.  A  little  air 
should  be  admitted  whenever  outside  conditions  will 
permit.  Succession  plants  should  now  be  almost  at  a 
standstill ;  they  should  not  be  given  the  least  encourage- 
ment to  make  growth.  The  night  temperature  may  be 
reduced  to  60°  or  even  lower  on  very  cold  nights.  Keep 
the  bottom-heat  at  about  70°,  and  take  care  it  does  not 
fluctuate,  or  the  jplants  may  be  excited  into  growth  or 
throw  up  their  fruits  prematurely.  At  this  time  of  year 
the  greatest  care  will  be  needed  in  supplying  water  at  the 
roots.  Each  plant  must  be  carefully  examined  before 
water  is  given.  The  soil  should  be  rather  on  the  dry  side 
than  otherwise.  Suckers  will  need  careful  management 
till  the  growing  season  is  again  at  hand.  Let  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  keep  the  roof-lights  clean.  £eep 
the  temperature  only  moderately  warm,  admitting  air  at 
the  top  of  the  pit  when  favourable.  Very  little  water 
will  be  needed,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
through  neglect  in  this  matter. 

Pot  Vines. — The  canes  which  have  been  grown  this 
season  for  supplying  the  earliest  Grapes  next  year  should 
now  be  ripe  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  cut  back  to  the 
desired  length.  This  must  be  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  strength  of  the  canes,  and  they  should  be  all  as 
much  as  possible  the  same  length.  Canes  of  medium 
strength  with  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood  will  give 
the  best  results.  If  the  Vines  are  to  be  started  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  they  should  be  cleaned  and  placed 
in  shelter  from  heavy  rains.  Remove  some  of  the  surface- 
soil,  and  top-dress  with  good  fibrous  loam  which  has  been 
enriched  with  Bentley's  Vine  Manure,  wood  ashes,  and 
mortar  rubble. 

Late  Vines. — Late  Grapes  which  are  expected  to  keep 
till  the  new  year  should  now  be  quite  ripe.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  and  the  temperature  regular  at  about  50° 
or  55°  at  night,  according  to  the  outside  conditions. 
Always  keep  a  little  air  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
house,  with  the  pipes  slightly  warmed  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  becoming  condensed.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  water  the  borders,  choose  a  fine  morning  for  the  occa- 
sion, so  that  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted  to  dry  the 
atmosphere  before  evening.  Remove  all  lateral  growths, 
so   that    air    can    pass   freely  about    the    foliage,  thus 
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preventing  moisture  condeDsing  on  the  leaves.  Avoid,  if 
possible,  placing  the  plants  in  pots  in  the  vinery,  espe- 
cially on  the  borders.  This  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
present  crop,  but  it  is  also  detrimental  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Vines.  I  am  aware  that  in  gardens  with 
limited  convenience  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  at  least 
some  discrimination  should  be  used,  both  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  waterieg  of  plants  which  are  placed  in 
vineries.  Sour,  stagnant  borders  are  a  direct  result  of 
carelessness  in  this  matter,  and,  as  is  well  known,  shanking 
and  mildetv  are  brought  about  through  this  cause. 

E.  Harriss. 
^ruit  DepoHmentt  ^>yal  Qard&ns,  Windsor. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbages.— Complete  the  planting  out  of  young  Cabbages 
as  soon  as  possible,  irrespective  of  cultivation,  in  nursery 
rows,  or  in  their  permanent  quarters.  Where  large  supplies 
are  required,  a  second  plantation  will  succeed  those 
planted  some  time  ago,  and  owing  to  the  plants  not  being 
quite  so  large  they  will  probably  stand  the  rigours  of 
winter  better  should  it  prove  a  cold  one.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  in  the  first  batch  have  become  stiff  and  erect,  run 
the  Dutch  hoe  down  the  rows  and  between  the  plants 
occasionally,  but  only  lightly,  merely  to  break  the  surface, 
which  is  apt  to  become  caked  after  heavy  rains.  A  good 
dusting  of  soot  now  and  again  will  go  a  long  way  to  put  a 
dark  green  hue  on  the  leaves  and  keep  slimy  pests 
at  bay. 

Cauliflowers.— If  young  Cauliflowers  have  not  yet 
been  planted  in  frames  or  hand-lights  where  they  are  to 
be  wintered,  this  should  be  attended  to  without  further 
delay,  so  that  they  may  get  fairly  hold  of  the  soil  in  their 
new  quarters  before  the  days  become  shorter.  By  having 
the  plants  well  established  in  their  new  abode  at  this  date, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  the  percentage  of  losses 
will  be  small. 

Winter  Vegetable  Plots.— A  thorough  examination 
of  vegetable  quarters  should  be  made  for  weeds.  They 
must  be  sought  for  among  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c. 
No  matter  how  often  the  plots  have  been  hoed,  weeds  are 
apt  to  be  missed,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  give  trouble 
at  some  future  time,  and  frequently  at  a  time  when  there 
is,  perhaps,  other  work  demanding  attention.  Late-planted 
vegetables  are  still  growing,  and  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
running  the  Dutch  hoe  up  between  the  rows  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  order. 

Celery.— Earth  up  Celery  whenever  there  is  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  such  as  after  a  few  dry  days  ;  then  the 
soil  is  in  condition  for  breaking  up  into  a  fine  mould  for 
placing  firmly  around  the  Celery  plants,  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  hearts.  In  moulding  up  Celery  for  the  last  time,  it 
is  advisable  to  form  the  muund  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  or 
arch,  and  make  it  fairly  firm,  so  as  to  throw  off  as  much 
rain  as  possible.  If  the  top  part  of  the  Celery  trench  is 
left  the  least  hollow  in  the  centre  it  holds  moisture, 
and  more  particularly  so  if  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  nature, 
with  the  result  that  the  hearts  of  the  Celery  plants  are 
spoilt. 

Potatoes.— Late  crops  of  Potatoes  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  now  quite  ripe,  and  should  be  lifted  at  once  to 
prevent  good  tubers  being  infected  with  disease  should  it 
be  present.  Slugs  are  apt,  to  prey  upon  them  at  this 
season,  so  that  the  sooner  the  Potatoes  are  removed  from 
their  enemies  the  better.  Let  the  tubers  be  spread  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  Potato  plot  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  in  favourable  circumstances  they  should  be 
dry,  and  in  proper  condition  for  storing  away  towards 
evening. 

Lettdces  have  grown  amazingly  during  the  past  three 
weeks  or  so  owing  to  the  warm  moist  weather  that  has 
prevailed.  Where  a  few  cold  frames  can  be  spared  it 
would  be  advisable  to  place  these  over  some  of  the  best  of 
the  Lettuce  plants,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  with 
rain  storms  later  on.  Abundance  of  air  must  be  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  J.  JEFFREr. 

The  QardeiiSy  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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APPLE    LADY    SUDELEY. 

FOR  early  dessert  use  few  Apples  give  a 
better  return  than  this,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  grow  and  crop  where 
others  fail.  This  season,  when  many 
trees  are  almost  barren.  Lady  Sudeley 
is  bearing  well,  and  no  matter  how 
grown — either  as  a  bush  or  dwarf  standard — the 
crop  is  all  that  one  could  wish  for.  I  am  aware 
that  the  fruits  are  not  valuable  for  storing,  but 
1  should  add  that  if  gathered  before  it  is  dead 
ripe  it  will  keep  sound  for  several  weeks.  There 
are  few  very  early  Apples  that  do  this,  and,  when 
its  free-cropping  and  other  good  qualities  are 
considered,  the  variety  named  is  most  valuable. 
A  few  trees  grown  in  cordon  form  give  splendid 
early  dishes.  This  year  we  gathered  ripe 
fruits  in  July  from  a  south-west  wall,  but  our 
heaviest  crops  are  from  low  or  dwarf  standard 
trees.  They  are  not  much  pruned,  and,  grown 
in  an  open  position,   give  splendid  fruits  and 


always  crop.  The  fruits  are  borne  freely  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  and,  if  gathered  and  eaten 
from  the  trees,  the  flesh  is  excellent,  being  soft, 
juicy,  and  with  a  rich  aroma.  G.  Wythbs. 


PEAE  CHAELES  ERNEST. 
To  many  this  Pear  will  probably  be  unfamiliar, 
for  it  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
It  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
December,  1900.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  on  the  sunny  side  the  yellowish  skin  is 
marked  with  crimson  ;  the  flesh  is  juicy  and  of 
first-rate  flavour.  It  is  in  season  from  October 
to  December.  The  tree  forms  a  good  pyramid, 
espalier,  or  cordon.  It  fruits  well  on  the  Quince 
stock. 

STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS  TO  FLOWER  IN 

COOL  GREENHOUSE  IN  WINTER. 

[In  reply  to  C.  M.   Wright.] 

THE  following  selection,  if  carefully 
grown,  should  afford  a  succession  of 
bright  and  interesting  flowers  during 
the  greater  portion  of  winter  and 
through  early  spring.  The  bulbs 
should  be  purchased  as  early  as 
possible  and  immediately  potted ;  5-inch  and 
6-inch  pots  are  a  convenient  size  to  grow 
most  bulbs  in,  and  how  many  to  place  in  a  pot 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bulbs. 
Of  early  -  flowering  Hyacinths,  for  instance, 
three  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  6-inoh  pot,  but 
later  varieties  which  have  larger  bulbs  should  be 
placed  singly  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according 
to  size.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus, &c. ;  indeed,  of  all  bulbs.  We  can  only 
here  indicate  the  sorts  of  bulbs  suitable  for  the 
purpose  named,  and  would  recommend  our  corre- 
spondent to  consult  one  of  the  many  excellent 
bulb  catalogues  advertised  in  our  columns,  where 
he  will  find  the  best  varieties  of  those  sorts 
enumerated  and  classified  according  to  colour 
and  early  or  late  blooming  qualities.  Crocks 
broken  small  must  be  placed  over  the  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  secure  drainage,  and  a 


suitable  soil  is  turfy  loam  ;  in  the  absence  of  this, 
good  friable  garden  soil,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  leaf  soil  and  the  same  of 
well-rotted  manure,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver  or  clean  gritty  river  sand  to  each  peck  of 
soil.  If  loam  is  used  these  latter  materials  must 
be  added.  The  depth  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the 
pots  may  be  indicated  generally  by  saying  that 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  should  be  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Very  large  bulbs, 
such  as  Narcissus,  may  be  more.  As  soon  as  the 
bulbs  are  potted  the  pots  should  be  placed  out  of 
doors,  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  having 
been  previously  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes 
1  inch  deep.  When  all  are  placed  on  this  ground 
they  should  be  completely  covered  over  with 
sifted  ashes  to  the  depth  of  5  inches,  and  remain 
in  this  position  for  the  matter  of  about  six  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  will  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  and  may  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house, keeping  them  rather  dark  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  by  covering  them  with  paper  in  order 
i  to  gradually  inure  them  to  the  light.  The  later 
varieties  should  be  potted  three  weeks  later  than 
the  early  ones  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Hyacinths :  The  earliest  to  bloom  are 
the  Early  Roman,  French,  and  Italian,  to  be 
followed  by  the  larger  Dutch  varieties,  which 
may  be  had  in  choice  varieties  in  many  colours. 
Tulips :  These  may  be  had  in  sections  of  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties.  By  consulting  a 
catalogue  our  correspondent  will  be  able  to  select 
those  varieties  and  colours  which  may  appeal  to 
him  most  strongly.  Narcissus:  Of  these  there  are 
now  very  many  charming  and  beautiful  varieties, 
many  of  which  bloom  early  with  the  help  of  a 
little  artificial  heat,  such  as  a  cool  greenhouse 
would  give.  These  are  also  arranged  in  sections 
of  early,  mid-season,  and  late,  and  the  shades  of 
colour  and  names  given.  The  following  bulbs 
will  also  be  found  both  serviceable  and  beautiful : 
Chionodoxa  (the  Glory  of  the  Snow),  Scilla 
sibirica,  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  Freesia  refracta, 
Winter  Aconite  and  the  Snowdrop,  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  Jonquils,  so  valued  for  their  sweetness. 
The  hooped  petticoat  variety  should  be  included. 
Anemones,  and  especially  the  Irish  variety  St. 
Brigid,  now  so  deservedly  popular,  the  Easter 
Lily  (Lilium  Harrisii),  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
(retarded  roots).  Some  of  the  earlier  varieties 
of  the  Iris  .should  be  included,  not^forgetting  the 
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Spanish.  There  are  many  plants  suitable  for 
gentle  forcing  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  which,  if 
obtained  now,  would  give  splendid  results  in 
flower  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Amongst 
them  are  the  following:  The  Christmas  Rose, 
Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  Choisya  ternata, 
Deutzia  gracilis.  Genista  andreana,  Guelder 
Rose,  Hydrangea,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lilacs  in 
variety,  Prunus  sinensis,  P.  triloba.  Spiraea 
prunifolia,  Staphylea  colchica,  and  Viburnum 
plicatum.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  seeds  to 
bloom  with  any  satisfaction  this  winter.  To 
afford  a  useful  and  bright  display  in  the  her- 
baceous border  next  spring  and  summer  the 
following,  if  sown  outside  without  delay  on  a 
warm  border,  would  give  good  results  -.  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Arabis  alpioa,  Antirrhinums,  Aqui- 
legias.  Candytuft,  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Clarkia,  CoUinsia  bicolor, 
Coreopsis,  Cornflowers,  Daisies,  Pansies  and 
Violas,  Forget-me-not,  Delphiniums,  Foxglove, 
Eschsoholtzia,  Gaillardia,  Godetias,  Hollyhocks, 
Lupins,  Iberis,  Linums,  Mimulus,  Pentstemons, 
Iceland  and  Welsh  Poppies  and  others, 
Sweet  Williams,  Silene,  and  Salpiglossis. 
There  are  many  half  -  hardy  annuals  which 
could  be  raised  from  seeds  in  your  green- 
house in  spring,  and  which  you  would  find  most 
useful  and  attractive  for  the  hardy  border  during 
the  summer,  as  there  are  also  many  beautiful 
annuals  which  succeed  well  when  sown  out  of 
doors  in  spring.  If  you  will  remind  us  at  that 
season  we  shall  be  happy  to  help  you. 


Peters,  curator  of  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gardens) 
by  Professor  Gilg.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  I. 
Holstii  and  I.  Sultani.  I.  petersiana  is  distin- 
guished from  both  the  above  by  its  prominent 
veins,  red  leaf -stems,  and  the  darker  colouring  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  similar  in  growth  to  I.  Holstii  and 
I.  Sultani.  The  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves 
have  serrate  edges,  and  the  veins  on  the  under 
surface,  especially  when  the  leaves  are  young, 
are  covered  with  hairs.  The  rosy  carmine 
flowers,  with  darker  centres,  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  blooms  ;  the  obovate 
petals  are  smaller  than  those  of  I.  Holstii,  and 
have  smooth  edges.  The  chief  difference  between 
I.  petersiana  and  I.  Holstii  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view  is  in  the  bright  carmine  flowers, 
the  dark  green  leaves,  their  attractiveness 
enhanced  by  the  red  petioles.  This  Impatiens 
will  probably  be  sent  out  next  year  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt. — Mfiller's  Deutsche 
Gartner-Zeitung. 
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IMPATIENS    HOLSTII. 

This  handsome  new  greenhouse  plant  is  a  native 
of  East  Africa.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Impatiens  Sultani,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  larger  and  more  brightly-coloured 
flowers,  darker  green  leaves,  and  more  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  will  be 
more  largely  grown  than  I.  Sultani,  and  when 
better  known  will  to  a  large  extent  supplant  it. 
Impatiens  Holstii  makes  a  bushy  and  symmetrical 
plant.  The  dark  green  leaves  are  strongly  veined. 
The  flowers  are  bright  vermilion.  The  calyx 
consists  of  two  very  small  sepals  and  one  large 
one,  which  is  boat-shaped,  and  has  a  long,  thin 
spur.  The  flat  corolla  is  made  up  of  five  obovate 
petals.  Its  home  is  German  East  Africa.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gardens  two 
years  ago  by  Professor  Dr.  Engler,  who  brought 
back  the  seed  with  him  when  returning  from  his 
travels  in  Africa.  From  this  seed  several  varie- 
ties appeared.  One,  of  almost  non-branching 
habit  and  with  purplish  red,  almost  circular, 
flowers,  was  considered  by  Professor  Gilg  to  be 
the  typical  form.  Another  was  much  branched 
and  had  bright  purple-red  ovate  flowers.  A 
third  form  of  similar  habit  of  growth  but  with 
brilliant  red  flowers  is  the  Impatiens  Holstii  now 
cultivated. 

Between  I.  Holstii  and  I.  Sultani  a  hybrid  has 
already  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt, 
Erfurt.  This,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
foliage,  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the 
parents.  The  flowers,  however,  are  very  similar 
in  size  and  form  to  those  of  Impatiens  Holstii. 
If  it  were  as  free  flowering  as  I.  Sultani  it  would 
be  of  greater  value  for  massing  in  beds.  Impatiens 
Holstii  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings.  The  former  method  is  preferable,  for 
seedlings  send  out  shoots  from  the  base,  thus 
making  bushy  and  well-furnished  plants,  while 
those  raised  from  cuttings  do  this  in  a  far  less 
degree.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March  in  a 
warm  house  or  frame,  the  young  plants  may  be 
planted  out  by  the  end  of  May.  They  will  begin 
to  flower  in  June,  and  remain  in  bloom  until  the 
frost  comes.  On  account  of  its  more  vigorous 
growth  and  better  constitution  than  I.  Sultani, 
I.  Holstii  is  more  suitable  for  pot  culture. 

Together  with  I.  Holstii,  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt  received  from  the  Berlin  Botanical 
Gardens  another  Impatiens,  which  has  been 
named    I.   Holstii  var.   petersiana    (after  Herr 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gardbn  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  con^ely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Cooent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— TFe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  Oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 

Plum  Suckers  (R.  'B.). — The  ground  growths, 
as  you  term  them,  or  "suckers"  as  they  are 
usually  called,  spring  from  the  stock  upon  which 
the  Plum  tree  is  grafted.  The  Gage  Plums  are 
usually  grafted  upon  the  Mussell  stock,  and  it 
is  doubtless  the  suckers  from  this  that  you  are 
troubled  with.  They  should  be  pulled  up  ;  they 
simply  rob  the  tree  of  nourishment.  The  Plum 
is  a  surface-rooting  tree,  so  we  do  not  think 
the  fact  of  the  roots  being  fairly  near  the  surface 
would  prevent  their  fruiting.  You  might  give  a 
mulch  of  manure  in  early  summer  to  prevent 
the  ground  becoming  dry.  Some  Plum  trees, 
and  especially  young  ones,  make  such  gross  shoots 
that  it  is  necessary  to  root-prune  them  in  order 
to  make  them  bear  freely.  Whether  your  trees 
need  this  or  not  you  will  be  able  to  judge.  If 
the  shoots  are  thick  and  strong,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  twiggy  growth  on  the  tree,  then  the 
roots  ought  to  be  pruned.  All  grafted  fruit  trees 
are  liable  to  produce  suckers  from  the  stock  upon 
which  they  are  grafted. 

Begonias  Diseased  {Ireland). — Your  Begonias 
are  attacked  by  a  disease  which  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
cause  of  which  cannot  be  definitely  decided  upon. 
Plants  that  have  been  very  highly  fed  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  any  others,  and  in  a  damp  situa- 
tion it  sometimes  runs  riot.  A  deeply-worked 
yet  well-drained  bed,  with  mulching  if  necessary 
in  hot  weather,  seems  the  best  means  of  warding 
off  this  trouble.  Its  progress  is  extremely  erratic, 
and  sometimes  after  a  bad  season  the  following 
year  will  be  absolutely  free.  Begonia  President 
Carnot  and  B.  cocoinea  are  tall-growing  kinds. 
President  Carnot  will  flower  when  smaller  than 
B.  eoccinea,  but  still  this  needs  to  attain  a  height 
of  5  feet  to  6  feet.     It  is  the  tall.  Bamboo-like 


stems  referred  to  which  flower  the  best,  but  they 
may,  if  you  wish,  be  cut  back  in  order  to  induce 
a  bushy- habit  of  growth,  after  which  the  plant 
must  be  allowed  to  develop  at  will,  otherwise 
flowers  will  be  few. 

Various  {Miss  V.  P.). — That  fruit  trees  bloom 
freely  very  often  and  then  fail  to  carry  fruit  is 
common,  and  particularly  so  this  year,  although 
the  absence  of  fruit  after  a  fine  bloom  is  generally 
credited  to  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  of  May 
last.  Your  trees  may  be  in  an  exposed  position, 
hence  would  suffer  from  sharp  late  frosts.  Pos- 
sibly you  may  have  better  fortune  next  year.  If 
the  April-sown  Snowball  Turnips  kept  sound 
all  the  winter  they  would  no  doubt  throw  up 
excellent  sprouts  next  spring.  We  should  have 
expected  to  hear  that  they  had  bolted  off  to  flower 
before  this.  We  fear  you  will  find  them  decay  if 
the  winter  be  severe.  Manuring  now  might 
make  them  even  more  tender.  The  quantity  of 
vegetables  required  by  seven  people  all  the  year 
round  depends  on  the  supply  demanded  and 
the  use  made  of  it.  Certainly  half  an  acre  should 
go  a  long  way,  but  if  Potatoes  were  needed  also 
then  an  acre  would  be  none  too  much.  The  soil 
sent  indicates  a  fair  sample  of  loam  for  garden 
purposes,  rather  light  or  sandy  in  texture,  and 
apparently  needing  good  dressings  of  manure  to 
supply  fibre. 

Pears  Deformed  ( Willicot). — The  cause  of  the 
deformity  in  your  Pears  was  the  severe  frost  at 
the  end  of  May  last,  when  Pears  and  other  fruit 
throughout  the  country  were  much  damaged, 
making  this  year  one  of  the  worst  fruit  years  on 
record.  Could  you  not  thin  out,  if  not  altogether 
remove,  some  of  the  large  trees  which  shade  them  ? 
This  would,  no  doubt,  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Pears  very  much.  Another  thing  which  would 
help  them  considerably  would  be  to  give  each  a 
top-dressing  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick,  and  so  far 
as  the  roots  extend,  of  rich  and  well-decayed 
manure.  The  winter  rains  would  wash  the 
ammonia  out  of  this  manure  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  help  them  to  develop  better  fruit 
another  year. 

Altering  Garden  {Eclipse). — So  far  as  we  can 
tell  from  the  rough  sketch  of  the  garden,  we  think 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  grass  down  the  two 
square  plots  devoted  to  vegetables,  and  to  make 
a  few  Rose-beds  in  each  square  ;  in  fact,  make  two 
Rose  gardens  with  broad  grass  paths  in  between. 
You  need  not  have  many  beds,  say  four  fairly  large 
ones  on  each  square,  leaving  an  open  space  of 
grass  in  the  middle.  There  you  could  place  a 
sundial,  or  garden  seat,  or  arbour  of  Roses.  As 
there  are  no  Rose-beds  marked  on  the  plan,  we 
conclude  you  have  no  Rose  garden.  Or  you  might 
get  a  pretty  effect  by  placing  some  tree  roots  and 
stumps  there  and  planting  rambling  Roses  against 
them,  turfing  down  in  between.  Good  herbaceous 
perennial  plants  for  the  purpose  you  name  are 
German  Irises  (there  are  now  many  good  sorts), 
Pyrethrums,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Aqui- 
legia.  Rocket,  Doronicum,  Crown  Imperial,  bulbs 
of  various  sorts,  especially  Daffodils  and  Tulips, 
Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Spanish  Irises,  English 
Irises,  Galega,  Geums,  Monarda  didyma.  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  Lilium  umbellatum,  L.  croceum. 
Phloxes,  Japanese  Anemone,  Gladiolus,  Scarlet 
Lobelia  cardinalis  (store  the  roots  in  winter), 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Liatris  pycnostachya. 
Dwarf  Sunflower,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Helenium, 
Rudbeckia,  Golden  Rod,  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  speciosum,  and  Pent- 
stemons. You  might  also  use  such  easily  grown 
annuals  as  Sweet  Peas,  Rose  Mallow,  Linum, 
annualChrysanthemums,  Mignonette,  Candytuft, 
Nasturtiums,  &c.  (all  to  be  sown  where  they 
flower).  For  an  edging  you  should  plant  Pinks, 
Thrift  (Armeria),  Violas,  and  London  Pride 
(Saxifrage). 

Gooseberries  {A.  B.  C). — The  question: 
"  Kindly  give  the  best  way  to  grow  Gooseberries 
in  a  small  garden,  whether  as  bushes  or  espaliers." 
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The  answer  is  that  they  succeed  equally  well  in 
either  position.  When  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
the  Gooseberry  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible,  the 
espalier  system,  we  think,  is  preferable,  as  there  is 
freer  ventilation  amongst  the  fruit  and  branches 
in  this  way,  so  that  the  sun  does  not  strike  so  hot 
on  them  as  it  does  on  bushes.  Moreover,  they  are 
more  efifectively  protected  from  birds  by  netting 
in  this  way.  The  cost  is  more,  of  course.  The 
espalier  trellis  should  be  5  feet  6  inches  high,  4  feet 
apart,  and  run  from  north  to  south.  The  trees  for 
the  espaliers  should  be  single  or  double  cordons, 
the  latter  to  be  preferred  ;  the  former  to  be 
planted  1  foot  apart,  and  the  latter  2  feet.  If 
bushes  are  planted,  a  cool  position  in  the  garden 
should  be  selected,  and  the  trees  planted  4^  feet 
apart.  When  buying  bush  trees,  see  that  they 
have  clear  stems  without  braaches  of  9  inches  to 
1  foot,  so  that  the  soil  will  not  splash  on  the  fruit 
in  rainy  weather. 

Chbtsanthemdms  {Miss  Darbyshire). — The 
early -flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  be  left  out  of  doors  all  the  winter 
without  any. covering  at  all.  The  best  way  is  to 
treat  the  plants  so  as  to  get  good  cuttings  early 
for  next  year.  Cuttings  may  be  inserted  any  time 
between  January  and  the  end  of  March.  The 
earlier  the  cuttings  are  rooted  the  finer  plants 
will  be  obtained.  They  will,  of  course,  flower 
the  same  year.  The  cuttings  strike  root  easily. 
Insert  half-a-dozen  cuttings  around  the  side  of  a 
pot  3  inches  in  diameter,  or  more  in  proportion 
in  a  larger  pot.  Fill  the  pots  with  a  light  sifted 
sandy  soil,  and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly.  You 
may  use  boxes  about  2  inches  deep  instead  of 
pots ;  they  are  more  convenient  for  large  numbers. 
The  cuttings  would  root  quickly  in  your  green- 
house. The  cuttings  must  be  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  plants,  and  not  from  the  stem.  A  large 
number  of  cuttings  may  be  obtained  by  taking  up 
and  repotting  the  old  plants,  or  putting  them  in 
boxes,  well  covering  them  with  soil,  and  placing 
them  in  the  greenhouse.  Pot  on  into  larger  pots 
and  gradually  harden  off  for  planting  out  in  May. 
You  may  insert  the  cuttings  now  if  you  can  get 
them. 

Apple  Trees  (J.  S.  G.  i>.).— The  best  early 
dessert  Apples  are  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden(Augu8t),  Lady  Sudeley,  JamesGrieve 
(September),  Margil  (October),  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins  (October-December). 
Dessert  Apples  for  storing  are  Allington  Pippin 
(December-January),  Cookie's  Pippin  (Christmas), 
Claygate  Pearmain  (January),  Lord  Burghley 
(February),  and  Sturmer  Pippin  (March-April). 
Of  cooking  Apples  select  Pott's  Seedling 
(August-September),  Ecklinville  Seedling  and 
Stirling  Castle  (October),  Warner's  King  (Novem- 
ber), Bismarck  (November-December),  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Wellington  (January),  Newtown 
Wonder  (February),  and  Northern  Greening 
(March).  You  do  not  say  how  many  varieties 
you  wish  to  plant.  If  you  want  only  a  few  varie- 
ties plant  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Sudeley,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cockle's  Pippin,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Stirling  Cislle,  Bismarck,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  Profitable  dessert  Apples  for  market 
are,  in  order  of  ripening,  Baauty  of  Bith, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Christmas 
Pearmain,  and  Beaumann's  Red  Reinette. 
The  best  cooking  Apples  for  market  are  Lord 
Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  These  are  either  highly  coloured  or 
large,  two  important  points  in  market  Apples. 

Violet  Leavis  Diseased  (A.  W.  B.). — The 
leaves  are  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  red 
spider,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  the  Violet 
fungus.  The  unusually  hot  weather  of  the  early 
summer  has  been  most  inimical  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  Violet.  As  is  well  known,  this 
plant  enjoys  a  cool  and  partly  shaded  position  to 
grow  in  during  the  summer.  We  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  attack  of  red  spider  on 
the  foliage  had  been  going  on  for  a  longer  time 


unobserved  than  our  correspondent  suspects. 
With  regard  to  suggesting  remedies,  it  is  too  late 
in  the  season  for  the  plants  to  recoup  themselves 
with  a  crop  of  new  leaves,  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  will  be  to  make  the  best  of  such  foliage  as  you 
have  left  by  trying  to  rid  it  of  those  terrible  little 
suckers  of  the  plant's  vitality.  The  first  thing 
to  do  should  be  to  remove  the  few  healthy  plants 
there  are  and  plant  them  in  a  frame  or  some 
sheltered  position  in  the  garden,  well  isolated 
from  the  diseased  plants.  In  the  second  place, 
the  leaves  affected  with  the  Violet  fungus  should 
all  be  picked  off  and  at  once  burnt.  These  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  scaly  brown  spots  on 
the  leaf.  There  is  no  cure  for  this,  as  it  exercises 
its  baneful  influence  between  the  upper  and  lower 
layer  of  the  leaf,  and  therefore  out  of  reach. 
A  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  we  have  found 
in  ridding  these  pests  is  the  following — it  will 
kill  most  of  them,  and  what  it  will  not  kill  it 
will  frighten  away,  for  they  do  not  like  the  taste 
of  the  mixture  :  A  quart  of  quicklime,  the  same 
of  soot  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  loz.  of 
tobacco  powder.  Mix  well  together,  and  dust 
the  leaves  both  over  and  under,  having  first 
syringed  the  plants  to  make  the  stuff  stick.  The 
dressing  should  remain  on  the  plants  for  a  week 
and  then  be  syringed  off. 

Phlox  Failing  (Z).  W.,  Surrey). —Although 
we  could  not  find  the  wire  worm,  we  think  from 
the  appearance  of  your  plants  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  been  attacked  by  this  pest,  which 
soon  plays  great  havoc.  The  details  you  give  of 
first  one  of  the  plants  dying  off  and  then  another 
tends  to  confirm  our  opinion.  It  is  a  pity  you 
did  not  send  us  the  small  worm  you  found,  for 
probably  it  was  a  wireworm.  This  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  yellow  in  colour,  and  with  a  tough 
skin.  The  best  thing  to  do  to  rid  your  soil  of 
them  is  to  dig  it  well  and  plant  nothing  in  it 
until  the  spring.  Continually  stirring  the  soil 
disturbs  them  ;  by  turning  it  over  they  are  often 
brought  to  light,  and  then  should,  of  course,  be 
killed.  Wireworms  flourish  in  undisturbed  soil. 
Lime  and  soot  are  cheap  and  very  good  ingredients 
to  mix  with  the  soil,  and  they  drive  away  the 
wireworms.  If  you  apply  one  or  both  of  these  to 
your  soil,  and  by  frequent  diggings  and  searchings 
for  the  wireworms,  we  think  that  next  year  they 
will  trouble  you  very  little.  You  might  now 
catch  some  of  them  by  inserting  Potatoes,  sliced 
in  half,  in  the  ground,  for  the  wireworms  are 
fond  of  them.  Attach  each  slice  of  Potato  to  a 
short  stick,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  pulled 
out  of  the  soil.  Examine  them  every  day  and 
you  will  very  likely  find  wireworms  boring 
into  them. 

Moving  Roses  {E.  A.  C.  C). — We  should 
prefer  to  transplant  in  March,  since  in  any 
case  you  cannot  place  them  in  their  permanent 
positions  before  then.  If  you  could  permanently 
plant  them  now,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
preferable.  Either  of  the  alternatives  you 
mention  is  practicable,  but  if  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  moving  them  now,  do  not  disturb 
them  until  March.  We  are  afraid  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  growth  of  the  rambling  and 
climbing  Roses  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  cut  right  out  when 
you  transplant  a  number  of  the  older  growths, 
leaving  all  the  younger  ones.  By  doing  this  you 
will  give  the  latter  a  better  chance  of  breaking 
into  strong  growth.  Leave  the  younger  shoots 
for  a  time  in  order  to  see  how  they  start  into 
growth,  then  cut  them  down  accordingly.  By 
adopting  this  method  you  will  not  sacrifice  the 
flowers  next  year  altogether.  The  old  growths 
of  strong-growing  climbers  should  always  be  kept 
well  thinned  out,  for  it  is  on  the  younger  shoots 
that  most  flowers  are  produced.  When  you 
transplant  lift  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  damage 
the  roots  more  than  is  unavoidable,  and  plant  in 
good  soil.  Shorten  to  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length  the  long  shoots  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
finally  pruning  them  in  March.  You  might 
leave  some  of  the  best  their  full  length,  and  in 


March,  instead  of  pruning  them  hard  back,  peg 
them  down,  and  they  will  produce  blossom  their 
full  length. 

Grapes  (C.  W.  E.).—Yes,  Black  Hamburgh 
is  certainly  an  easier  Grape  to  grow  than  Gros 
Colmar,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  you 
grew  it  instead  of  the  latter,  which  needs  more 
heat  than  Black  Hamburgh.  The  probable  cause 
of  the  berries  splitting  is  a  too  low  temperature 
and  too  much  moisture.  Gros  Colmar  requires  a 
long  season  and  a  good  deal  of  artificial  heat  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  so  far  as  flavour  and 
colour  are  concerned.  There  may  be  something 
wrong  with  the  border.  If  the  roots  have  gone 
into  a  bad  subsoil,  or  the  soil  of  the  border  is 
sour,  something  is  almost  certain  to  go  wrong 
with  the  fruit.  A  well-drained  border  of  sweet 
and  suitable  soil  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
Grape  culture,  and  unless  this  is  assured  the  best 
results  can  never  be  obtained. 

Dart  Moth  {M.  H.  C.).— The  caterpillars 
you  sent  are  the  larvae  of  the  common  dart  moth 
(Agrotis  segetum).  As  these  insects  generally 
live  underground  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  easy 
method  of  destroying  them.  Insecticides  are  of 
little  or  no  use.  As  to  Vaporite,  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  find  it  of  much  use.  Mr.  Strawson 
himself  admits  that  "some  weeks  must  elapse 
before  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  gas  is  reached 
to  destroy  life."  These  caterpillars  bide  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  under  stones,  clods, 
rubbish,  &o.,  and  sometimes  in  cracks  in  the 
ground.  A  heavy  watering  with  soapy  water 
will  bring  them  out  of  the  latter,  but  the  most 
certain  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  turn  them  out 
of  the  soil  with  a  spud.  Laying  pieces  of  board, 
bricks,  tiles,  or  slates  on  the  ground  where  you 
think  the  caterpillars  are  likely  to  be  would 
probably  prove  useful  as  traps.  They  should  be 
lifted  every  morning. — G.  S.  S. 

Magpie  Moth  (A.  Cunliffe). —Your  last  con- 
signment of  insects  reached  me  quite  safely. 
They  are  all  the  caterpillars  of  the  Gooseberry  or 
magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata)  ;  but  they 
are  all  young  specimens,  some  of  them  very 
young.  They  appear  to  be  of  a  rather  darker 
variety  than  usual.  When  full  grown  the  cater- 
pillars of  this  moth  should  be  about  IJ  inches  in 
length.  The  moth  is  a  handsome  insect,  and 
measures  nearly  If  inches  across  the  wings  when 
open.  This  species  is  very  variable  in  the 
arrangement  and  size  of  the  markings  and  spots. 
It  is  a  very  common  insect ;  it  does  not  fly 
well,  but  flutters  about  in  a  somewhat  aimless 
manner,  and  may  be  easily  caught  in  a  butterfly 
net.  The  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  when 
feeding  on  the  leaves  by  spraying  them  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  or  by  spraying 
with  Paris  green,  which  poisons  the  leaves  on 
which  they  are.  The  young  caterpillars  pass  the 
winter  between  leaves  which  they  spin  together, 
or  among  the  dead  leaves  which  lie  under  the 
bushes,  or  in  the  forks  between  two  branches,  or 
under  any  similar  kind  of  shelter  that  they  can 
find.  When  they  have  attacked  plants  trained 
against  a  wall  or  paling  any  cracks  or  crevices 
that  there  may  be  in  them  are  very  favourite 
winter  quarters.  All  rubbish  and  dead  leaves 
should  be  removed  (and  burnt)  from  under  plants 
which  have  been  attacked,  particularly  any 
leaves  which  do  not  fall  with  the  others. — 6.  S.  S. 

Pine  Saw-fly  {Mac). — Your  Scotch  Firs  are 
infested  by  the  grubs  of  the  Pine  saw-fly 
(Lophyrus  pini),  which  is,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  pest  on  Fir  trees.  You  do 
not  say  whether  your  trees  are  large  ones  or  not, 
but  if  they  are  of  a  size  which  you  can  spray, 
you  should  do  so  with  a  solution  of  paraffin 
emulsion  or  with  Paris  green.  The  grubs  either 
become  chrysalides  among  the  leaves,  on  tho 
stems,  or  among  moss,  &c.,  on  the  ground.  They 
first  spin  a  cocoon  round  themselves,  within 
which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  If 
you  find  that  many  of  the  grubs  fall  to  the 
ground,  I  should  rake  up  all  the  fallen  needles 
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and  any  rubbish  or  moss  that  there  may  be  under 
the  trees  and  burn  them.  If  the  trees  are  small 
enough  many  of  the  saw-flies  might  be  caught  in 
the  spring  in  a  butterfly  net  when  they  are  flying 
about  the  trees. — G.  S.  S. 

Bishop's  Weed  {Mrs.  Smith).— This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  weeds  to  eradicate,  unless  you 
can  make  a  clearance  and  fork  it  out.  Not  only 
does  it  travel  by  means  of  underground  shoots, 
which  spring  up  here  and  there  in  all  directions, 
but  the  smallest  bits  of  root  are  capable  of 
making  a  new  plant.  The  roots,  moreover,  are 
so  brittle  that  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  clearance. 
If,  however,  it  is  possible,  you  may  much  reduce 
the  plant  by  applying,  with  a  pointed  stick,  a 
drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid,  dropping  the  acid 
into  the  heart  growth.  In  time,  however,  other 
growths  will  appear,  when  you  should  at  once 
repeat  the  operation.  If  not  too  tedious  a  task 
for  you,  the  cutting  off  of  every  vestige  of  leaf- 
growth  as  soon  as  it  appears  has  been  known  to 
kill  some  of  the  most  troublesome  of  weed  peats  ; 
indeed,  no  plant  can  long  stand  against  such  a 
course  of  treatment. 

Herbaceous  Anemones  [IT.  M.  P.). — By  the 
above  we  presume  you  refer  to  the  Japanese 
Anemones  (A.  japonica),  of  which  the  white 
form  is  one  of  the  finest  of  autumn-flowering 
plants.  The  group  generally  prefers  a  very  deep 
soil,  not  too  light,  and  not  the  other  extreme,  a 
heavy  or  tenacious  soil.  In  a  deep  loamy  clay 
that  is  also  sandy,  the  plant  may  be  made  quite  a 
feature,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  prepare  the 
soil  as  deeply  as  possible,  working  in  old  manure 
at  varying  depths  of  1  foot  to  2  feet.  If  you  can 
trench  the  soil  to  3  feet  deep  so  much  the  better. 
In  the  event  of  heavy  soil,  road  grit,  or  any 
sandy  material,  or  old  mortar,  could  be  added 
freely.  This  Anemone  is  most  impatient  of 
disturbance,  hence  the  greater  reason  for  planting 
it  thoroughly  well.  If  you  plant  now  keep  the 
crowns  well  below  the  soil,  and  we  would  advise 
the  planting  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  strongest 
plants  obtainable.  The  plant  is  somewhat 
slow  in  growth  the  first  year  or  two,  but  after 
this  it  makes  up  for  lost  time. 

Plants  for  Clay  Soil  {S.  E.  C.  JT.).— Very 
few  plants  will  succeed  under  the  conditions 
named,  the  most  likely  to  suit  your  purpose 
being  Crambe  eordifolia,  with  large  heart-shaped 
leaves  ;  and  Heracleum  giganteum,  a  tall  bold 
member  of  the  Cow  Parsnip  family,  but  both  of 
these  need  as  open  a  spot  as  possible.  By  work- 
ing a  little  lighter  material  with  the  clay  you 
might  establish  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix- 
mas),  one  of  the  boldest  growing  and  moat 
accommodating  of  our  hardy  Ferns.  This  will 
do  well  even  under  the  trees,  and  so  will  the  Ivy 
in  its  numerous  forms,  the  larger  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  major),  the  Japanese  Euonymua  radicans 
and  its  variegated  variety,  as  well  as  the 
Butcher's  Broom  (Rusous  aculeatus).  In  open 
glades  that  huge  member  of  the  Knotweed  family 
(Polygonum  sachalinenae)  would  be  likely  to  hold 
Its  own,  while  even  in  clayey  soil,  if  well  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  double-flowered  Furze  is  very 
beautiful. 

Loganberry  {B.  M.  P.). — The  Loganberry 
may  be  treated  similar  to  the  Raspberry,  allowing 
for  its  more  vigorous  growth,  but  the  better  way 
is  to  train  it  to  a  fence,  wall,  or  similar  position. 
It  may  be  trained  to  a  fence,  where  it  will  make 
growths  of  10  feet  to  12  feet  in  length.  As  the 
fruits  are  borne  on  the  new  wood  all  the  old 
growths  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Whether  on  a  fence  or  wall  they 
should  be  planted  8  feet  or  9  feet  apart.  If  the 
plants  are  small  they  may  be  planted  4  feet  apart, 
taking  out  each  alternate  one  as  they  get 
crowded.  The  Loganberry  is  a  liberal  feeder. 
If  it  is  intended  to  plant  and  treat  them  as 
bushes,  the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  for 
their  reception,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  manure 
dug  in.  The  plants,  which  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  a  nursery  during  the  late  autumn 


and  winter  months,  should  be  set  out  about 
5  feet  apart  and  treated  like  Raspberries,  that 
is,  cut  out  the  old  wood  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  but  shorten  back  the  canes  to  a  height 
of  about  6  feet.  The  Loganberry  can  be  increased 
by  means  of  rooted  suckers,  while  the  tipa  of  the 
growing  shoots  root  readily  if  layered  after  the 
manner  of  the  Bramble. 

Various  Questions  (C.  0.  Weymss). — In 
addition  to  the  suitable  plants  you  already  have, 
you  might  plant  Japanese  Irises,  German  (Flag) 
Irises,  Iris  sibirica.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Willow 
Herb  (Epilobium),  Primula  japonica,  Carex 
pendula,  Ranunculus  Lingua,  Wood  Lily 
(Trillium  grandiflorum),  Lilium  superbum,  and 
L.  canadense  (in  peaty  soil).  Spiraea  Aruncua, 
Bocconia  cordata,  Eulalia,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Senecio  pulcher,  and  Saxifraga  peltata.  Yes,  the 
Pear  will  grow  under  glass  providing  you  keep 
it  perfectly  cool.  The  Pear  cannot  be  forced 
like  the  Peach.  The  glass  covering  would  be 
useful  for  protecting  the  blossoms  until  the 
embryo  fruits  have  formed,  but  during  summer 
they  must  be  grown  cool.  Suitable  climbers 
would  be  Roses  Mar^chal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
Abutilon,  Fuchsia,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Plum- 
bago capenais,  Lonicera  semperflorens  minor, 
Ipomoei  rubro-cserulea,  and  Camellia.  The  latter 
can  easily  be  trained  against  a  wall. 

WiREWOEMS  on  Land  (H.  French). — We  pre- 
sume you  have  destroyed  a  great  many  of  the 
grubs,  since  you  would  be  sure  to  find  a  quantity 
in  the  Potato  tubers.  Continually  digging 
and  stirring  the  soil,  and  catching  as  many  as 
you  can  whenever  they  are  seen,  will  get  rid  of 
a  great  many  of  them.  If  you  apply  gas-lime  to 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  jlb.  to  lib.  per  square 
yard  it  will  kill  wireworms  and  other  insects, 
but  you  must  not  grow  a  crop  on  the  ground, 
some  growers  say  for  nine  months  afterwards, 
though  some  say  less.  You  might  trap  a  quantity 
by  inserting  sliced  Potatoes  (attached  to  a 
short  stick,  so  that  they  can  be  examined  easily) 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  land. 
Examine  these  every  two  days  or  so,  and  destroy 
all  wireworms  eating  into  them.  By  doing  this, 
and  applying  lime  (not  gas-lime)  and  soot  freely 
you  will  get  rid  of  them  in  time  If  you  can 
afford  to  let  the  ground  be  idle  for  some  months 
use  gas-lime  as  advised. 

Berried  Shrubs  (Bexhill  Enquirer). — The 
following  list  of  shrubs  bearing  ornamental 
berries  would  suit  your  purpose  :  Aucuba 
japonica,  a  valuable  evergreen  at  all  seasons, 
which  is,  of  course,  additionally  attractive  when 
laden  with  its  oblong-shaped  scarlet  berries.  In 
the  case  of  the  Aucuba,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants,  so  that 
artificial  fertilisation  is  necessary.  Nearly  all 
those  commonly  met  with  in  gardens  are  female 
plants.  If  a  male  plant  is  in  proximity  to,  say, 
half-a-dozen  females,  these  latter  will  berry  with- 
out any  artificial  aid.  Cotoneaster  horizontalis 
forms  a  sturdy  bush,  whose  branches  grow  in  an 
almost  horizontal  manner.  The  berries  are 
scarlet  in  colour,  and  the  leaves  die  off  brightly 
tinted.  Though  when  growing  in  a  horizontal 
manner  it  only  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet, 
yet  secured  to  a  wall  it  will  mount  up  to  at  least 
10  feet,  and  is  in  this  way  very  distinct.  Cotone- 
aster microphylla  is  a  somewhat  creeping  shrub, 
clothed  with  small  evergreen  leaves,  and  in 
winter  is  thickly  studded  with  bright  crimson 
berries,  which  remain  on  for  some  time. 
Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  is  a  freely  branched 
open-growing  shrub,  clothed  with  small  dark 
green  roundish  leaves,  most  of  which  are  usually 
retained  throughout  the  winter.  The  berries, 
about  the  size  of  large  Peas,  are  freely  borne,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  Cotoneaster  Simoneii 
is  a  shrub  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  with  a  profusion 
of  orange-scarlet  berries.  This  Cotoneaster  is 
deciduous,  or  nearly  so.  Crataegus  Pyraoantha 
(Fire  Thorn)  is  a  universal  favourite  for  clothing 
the  walls  of  dwelling-houses.  The  different 
Hollies  are    well    known    as    beautiful    berried 


evergreens.  SkimmiaFortunei,  which  used  to  be 
known  as  Skimmia  japonica,  is  a  pretty  little 
evergreen  shrub  15  inches  to  18  inches  high,  that 
bears  a  profusion  of  crimson  berries.  Skimmia 
Foremanni  is  a  bush  3  feet  high,  with  shining  ever- 
green leaves,  and  sealing-wax-like  berries.  Rosa 
rugosa  is  remarkable  for  its  large  brightly 
coloured  fruits,  which  are  retained  after  the 
leaves  drop.  If  the  soil  is  free  from  lime,  that 
is,  if  Rhododendrons  thrive  with  you,  Pernettya 
mucronata  is  a  valuable  berried  shrub.  It  is  a 
neat  evergreen,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  in  the 
different  varieties  the  berries  range  in  colour 
from  white  to  blackish  purple.  Some  of  the  pink 
and  red  shades  are  very  pretty. 

Mealy  Bus  in  Greenhouse  {S.  0.  S.). — It 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  fumigate  with 
ordinary  Tobacco  paper.  The  fumes  of  this  will 
kill  green  fly,  but  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
mealy  bug.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  use 
XL  All  Insecticide.  This  is  vapourised  by  burning 
in  a  small  vessel  placed  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Full 
directions  are  given  with  the  preparation,  which, 
together  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  may  be 
purchased  from  any  nurseryman  or  horticultural 
sundriesman.  After  you  have  fumigated  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  look  over  the  plants,  and  if  any 
mealy  bug  is  still  to  be  found  on  them  touch 
them  with  a  small  brush  dipped  in  methylated 
spirit ;  this  will  kill  them  instantly.  Fumigate 
two  evenings  in  succession,  so  as  not  to  give  any 
of  the  insects  a  chance  of  reviving.  Syringing 
the  plants  with  soft-soapy  water  with  which 
paraffin  has  been  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  a  wine- 
glassful  to  two  gallons  of  water,  also  helps  con- 
siderably to  keep  the  plants  clean. 

Pruning  Plum  Trees  [W.  M.). — It  is 
advisable  to  lift  and  root-prune  bush  Plum  trees 
every  two  or  three  years  at  least,  otherwise  they 
often-  make  gross  unfruitful  growth,  and  bear 
little  or  no  fruits.  If  your  bush  tree  has  done  this 
lift  and  cut  back  the  thick  strong  roots  at  the  end 
of  October,  just  before  the  leaves  fall.  Plums  do 
not  need  much  top-pruning  if  the  roots  are 
properly  seen  to  and  periodically  pruned  so  as  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  moderately  strong  shoots. 
You  must  cut  out  those  shoots  which  cross  each 
other  and  which  tend  to  block  up  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  Cut  them  right  out  and  do  not  cut 
them  back.  Cutting  back  strong  shoots  only 
results  in  more  shoots  being  formed.  The  pruning 
should  consist  o£  removing  rather  than  cutting 
back.  You  might  shorten  the  leading  shoots 
several  inches  if  they  are  thin  and  weak  at  the 
ends.  You  ought  to  have  pinched  back  the 
lateral  growths  in  summer  (summer  pruning)  so 
as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  ; 
these  shortened  shoots  may  in  winter  be  cut  back 
still  further  to  within  about  four  buds  of  the  base. 
It  is  only  to  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  that  this 
applies.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  spurs,  short  stubby 
growths  bearing  fruit  buds,  and  summer  pruning 
encourages  these,  and  also  on  young  shoots.  Thin 
out  the  main  shoots  to  say  18  inches  apart,  and 
treat  the  lateral  shoots  as  advised.  Thia  pruning 
should  be  carried  out  in  February. 

Mildew  on  Chrysanthemums  {R.  B.  S.). — 
If  the  fungus  which  has  attacked  your  plants  is 
mildew  (easily  distinguishable  from  the  whitish, 
powdery  appearance  of  the  leaves),  it  may  be 
checked  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  or  syringing  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  is  made  by  dissolving  lOoz.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  add  five 
gallons  of  water ;  slake  6jz.  of  lime  in  some 
water,  when  it  is  cool  pour  it  into  the  solution  of 
copper,  and  stir  all  well  together.  To  test  the 
mixture,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  it  will  not  injure 
the  foliage,  hold  the  blade  of  a  bright  knife  in  it 
for  a  minute ;  if  the  blade  is  unchanged  it  is  all 
right,  but  if  the  steel  shows  signs  of  a  deposit 
of  copper  more  lime  must  be  added.  If  the 
disease  is  the  Chrysanthemum  rust,  which  forma 
small  dark  brown  masses  of  spores  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leavea,  the  latter  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  every 
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ten  or  fourteen  days  uatil  the  disease  disappears. 
It  is  well  to  isolate  the  plants  that  are  attacked 
and  pick  off  the  leaves  that  are  worst  affected. 
Sulphide  of  potassium  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  diluting  it 
with  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  water. 

Lavender  (North  Country). — This  fragrant 
and  popular  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  if  young  plants  are  secured  and  the 
planting  done  either  in  early  autumn  or  in  March 
or  April  next.  If  you  could  obtain  year-old 
bushes  these  would,  we  think,  be  very  suitable 
for  planting.  The  plant  succeeds  well  in  almost 
all  classes  of  light  sandy  loam,  displays  a  strong 
liking  for  chalky  soils,  which  by  the  way  are  not 
at  all  essential  to  success,  and  is  most  unhappy 
in  the  heavier  classes  of  soils.  Soils  very  rich  in 
humus  are  not  so  suitable  to  the  plant,  therefore 
manures  of  a  strong  nitrogenous  character  should 
not  be  freely  employed.  Firm  planting  is  very 
necessary.  If  your  soil  is  light  dig  it  deeply  and 
work  in  a  little  well-decayed  manure  at  I  foot 
deep.  If  you  are  dealing  with  heavy  soil  your 
better  plan,  assumiog  you  wish  to  plant  a  line  or 
border  of  the  plant,  will  be  to  take  out  a  deep 
trench,  well  dig  up  the  bottom  soil,  and  add  road 
grit  or  weathered  sea  sand  freely  with  the  staple 
soil.  In  such  a  mixture  the  plant  should  grow 
quite  freely. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  E.  C— Gileopais  versicolor  (G. 

Tetrahit    var.    speciosa). William     Midler^    Naples. — 

CalUaodra   Tweediei. Miss     Darbyshire.— Aster    acris. 

T.  B.  A.  fl^.— Ambrosia  artemioitoUa. J.  3.  Phil- 
potts.— 1,  Oxalis  Bjwiei  ;  2,  Linaria  Cymbalarhi. Mel- 
bourne.—1,  Cymbidium  giganteum  ;  2,  Oacidium  ttgriaum 
var.  unguiculatum  ;  3,  Cyperorchis  Mastersii  syn.  Cym- 
bidium Masteraii ;    4,    Miaa  lobata. E.   T.— Probably 

Pyru8  elrcignifolia,  but  cannot  say  without  flowers.  Please 

send  when  in  bloom. David  Bowell.—The  name  of  the 

enclosed  specimen  is  Myrtus  Luma,  formerly  known  as 
Eugenia  apiculata.  Such  a  specimen  as  yours— 12  feet 
high  and  8  feet  through— must  now,  when  laden  with 
blossoms,  be  a  charming  sight,  sufficient  to  make  one  long 

for  your  favoured  Cornish  climate. C.  S  C.—l,  Sym- 

phorlcarpus  racemosus ;  2,  Atriplex  hortensis  atrosan- 
guinea  ;  3,  Ruellia  Portellfc. 

Names  of  Fruit.— Tipp.—l,  Beum-  Diel ;  2,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle  ;  3,  Doyenne  de  Merode  ;  4,  Marguerite 
Marillat ;  5,  Beurrt^  Hardy  ;  6,  Oalin  ;  7,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert ;  S,  Queen  Caroline ;  9,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  ; 

10,    noary    Morning. E.     W.    Blackbiirn.—l,    Beurru 

Ranee;  2,  Uvedale's  .St.  Germain;  3,  Aston  Town;  4,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle;  5,  Beurnl'  Clairgeau ;  G,  Crimson  Queen- 
ing.  A.    D.    Jioe.—l,    Adam's    Pearmain  ;    2,    Biston 

Russet ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander ;  4,  Warner's  King ;  G, 
Duraelow's  Seedling  ;  8,  Cobham ;  11,  Sandriugham  ;  12, 
Chatley's  Kernel ;  13,  same  as  a  ;  14,  same  as  3.     The  other 

varieties  had  all  the  numbers  rubbed  off. E.  Eearmvy 

—1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  2,  Tibbett'a  Pearmain;   3,  Pear 

Doyenne  du  C  imiee. A   Co7istant  Reader  (G.  H.)~l, 

Arrived  smashed  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel  ;  3,  Bess  Pool ;  4,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;    5,  a  local  variety ;    6.  Hambledon  deux 

Ans. liarpcrley.  —  1,    Williams'     Bon     Chretien  ;    2, 

Forelle;  3,  Comte  de  Limy;  4  Marchel  de  la  Cour  ;  5, 
Beurii-  Bichelier;  6,  Tower  of  Glamis;  7,  Withington 
Fillbasket ;  8,  Hiwthornden  ;  9,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  10, 
Northern  Greening;  11,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  12,  Mank's 
Codlin. 

Short  Rei-lies.— C.  L.  V.  BaAer.— Hardy  perennials; 
Crown  Imperial,  Doronicum  plantaaiineum,  "TroUius,  Aqui- 
legia,  Delphinium,  Pyrethrum,  Lupin,  German  Irises, 
Spanish  Irises,  English  Irises,  Liliums  in  variety,  e.g., 
umbellatum,  croceum,  longiflorum,  candidum,  tigrinum, 
speciosum,  auratura,  and  others.  Gaillardia,  Gladiolus, 
PjGDnies,  Helenium,  Carnations,  Rjses,  Phloxes,  Japanese 
Anemone,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Golden  Rod,  Helianthus  of 
sorts,    Rudbeckia,    Pentstemons,    and    Chrysanthemums. 

You  will  find  all  the  above  useful  for  cutting Bennett 

Filch. — No,  you  must  not  leave  the  Bottle  Brush  tree  out 
of  doors  during  winter,  for  it  is  not  hardy.  Sow  the  seeds 
now  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  box  in  light,  sandy,  well-drained 
soil,  giving  very  little  water  until  the  seeds  germinate.  The 
Green  Gage  Plum  trees  which  bloom  well  but  do  not  fruit 
may  have  the  blossom  damaged  by  frost  in  spring.  You 
should  protect  them  at  night  when  in  flower  by  placing 
some  canvas  over  them.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing 
laths  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  ground  and  fastening 
the  canvas  on.  A  fertile  cause  of  the  flowers  failing  to 
"  set,"  that  is,  to  form  fruits,  especially  with  wall  trees  in 
small  gardens,  is  dryness  at  the  root.  By  the  time  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  the  sun  is  gaining  power  and  the  house 
wall  is  warm.  Naturally,  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  if  not 
watered  the  roots  suffer  and  the  embryo  fruits  fall.  Water 
well  when  the  tree  is  in  flower.  We  should  think  the 
same    remark    would    explain    the    non-fruiting    of    the 

Cherry. A.  O.— The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  Fran^oa  ramosa 

(the  Bridal  Wreath),  a  beautiful  greenhouse  flowering 
plant,  bearing  long,  slender  spikes  of  white  flowers.  There 
is  also  one  that  bears  pink  flowers  called  Fran^oa 
appendiculata.  It  needs  only  greenhouse  treatment,  and 
may  easily  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  or  be  propa- 


gated by  dividing  the  older  plants. J.  H.—l,  a  Dendro- 

bium ;  2,  probably  a  Cirrhopetalum  ;  3,  most  likely 
Trichosma  suavis  ;  4,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum  ; 
5,  Panicum  variegatum  ;  6,  Sedum  Sieboldii  ;  7,  Carex 
elegans  variegata.  It  is  impossible  to  name  Orchids 
definitely  without  flowers.  The  word  Cotoneaster  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  word  of  Ave  syllables,  viz.,  Cot-o-ne-as-ter. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  cheap  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
plant  names,  but  there  is  an  exhaustive  list  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  "  Diction  iry  of  Gardening." Mrs.  Clarke.— 

Your  Violet  plants  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the 
Violet  fungu3  or  rust  (Puccinea  Violae).  There  is  no 
absolute  cure  for  it,  as  it  develops  underneath  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  where  no  insecticide  can  reach  it ;  but  the 
mycelium,  or  spreading  part  of  the  disease,  makes  its 
escape  by  the  brown  spots,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  to  kill  this  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  freely 
dredged  under  and  over  the  leaf  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  syringed  off.  This  will 
check  its  spreading,  and  should  be  applied  again  if  the 
disease  shows  any  lurther  signs  of  development.    The  worst 

of  the  leaves  should   be  cut  off  and  burnt. Baroness 

von  Schnider.— The  term  Cypress  leaves  the  identity  of  the 
trees  an  open  question,  as  it  is  applied  to  several  members 
of  the  Cupressus  family,  and  often  to  some  of  their 
immediate  allies.  Most  of  them  will  bear  cutting  well, 
but,  of  course,  a  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
tree,  its  vigour,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  cutting  is 
carried.  Even  the  Yew  referred  to  in  your  letter  will 
receive  a  great  check  if  when  old  It  is  cut  back  hard, 
whereas  in  a  young  state  it  is  very  amenable  to  this 
treatment,  which  may  then  be  carried  on  for  generations. 
The  most  generally  planted  of  this  class  is  Lawson's 
Cypress  (Cupressus  lawsoniaua),  and  if  your  trees  are  of 
this  species,  and  vigorous  in  health,  you  may  cut  them 
back  in  moderation  with  but  little  risk.  Directly  the 
harsh  winds  of  March  are  past  is  a  good  time  to  cut  back 

your    trees. AI.  F.   5.— We    should  imagine  that    the 

swollen  state  of  the  shoot  of  your  Crimson  Rambler  is 
caused  by  something  hindering  the  growth.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  string  or  wire  remains  on  the  shoot,  and  this  in 
time  eats  Into  the  bark.  Look  carefully  to  see  if  this  can 
be  the  case  ;  if  not,  do  as  you  suggest  and  earth  up  the 
growth.  The  new  roots  will  lay  hold  of  the  soil  and 
probably  put  new  life  into  the  plant.  If  the  roots  are 
sound  there  should  be  new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  base 
next  year,  especially  as  this  one  growth  is  not  apparently 
satisfactory.  Fork  up  the  soil  round  about  the  plant 
in  order  that  rain,  sun,  and  air  may  penetrate.  Often 
these  climbers  fail  owing  to  the  want  of   moisture   at 

the    root,   especially   where  planted   by  hard  paths. 

J.  N.  /•.-Neither  Primroses  nor  Oxlips  can  be  forced,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  accelerate  their  flowering 
being  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  or  when  the  buds  are 
well  up  the  plants  may  be  taken  into  a  light  airy  green- 
house where  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  50*^.  Chinese 
Primulas,  too,  would  be  at  once  spoilt  if  forcini?  was 
attempted,  but  an  early  batch  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  first  half  of  June,  and  these  would  naturally 

flower  sooner  than  those  sown  later  on. R.  Fisher. — In 

your  neighbourhood  Lilium  auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  and 
L.  speciosum  (lancifolium)  that  have  flowered  out  of  doors 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  there  throughout  the  winter, 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  disturbing  them.  Those  in  pots 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  ever  the  stems  die  down, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a  cold  frame.  Throughout  the 
winter  they  must  be  kept  watered,  but  not  to  excess.  By 
the  spring  the  roots  will  have  taken  possession  of  the  new 
soil,  when  as  the  stems  develop  more  water  will,  of  course, 
be  .required.  Hyacinth  gigantea  is  a  pale  pink  flower,  and 
it  is  in  every  way  a  very  desirable  variety. 


SOOIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  splendid  display  of  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums at  the  first  exhibition  this  year  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th 
and  5thinat.  The  classes  for  the  early-flowering  or  "hardy" 
varieties  brouijht  keener  competition  than  those  devoted 
to  the  show  blooms.  The  non-competitive  exhibits  added 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  show. 

Open  Classes. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  and  foliage  plants 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  won  the  first 
prize,  Mr.  R.  Forster,  Nuohead  Cemetery,  being  second. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japauese  blooms  was  won 
by  Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Jeremiah  Lyon, 
Riddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gustave 
Henry,  and  others  were  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass 
Park  House  Gardens,  Finchley,  was  second. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Halsey  was 
again  first  with  very  good  blooms ;  Mr.  W.  Hammond, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Lewis  Hill,  Woodside,  Maidenhead, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New 
Barnet,  third. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Mark  Rayment, 
gardener  to  W.  Beech,  Eaq.,  North  Ockenden,  Romford, 
was  first,  Mr.  F.  Blackille,  The  Gardens,  Parkside,  Ravens- 
court  Park,  being  second. 

Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  made  a 
pretty  display,  and  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Hlghgate,  N.,  with  a  beautiful  lot ;  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering 
varieties,  distinct  (prizes  given  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham, 
Tamworth),  there  was  keen  competition.     The  first  prize 


was  won  by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  near 
Glasgow,  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers.  Among  them 
was  a  splendid  new  sort  called  Champs  d'Or,  rich  yellow. 
Second,  Mr.  D.  B  Crane,  Htghgate,  who  also  showed  well ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Emberson, Grove  Road  Nursery, Walthamstow. 

The  first  prize  for  two  vases  of  twelve  blooms  of  large- 
flowering  sorts  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass  Park 
House  Gardens,  Finchley,  with  handsome  blooms  ■  second 
Mr.  F.  Blackille,  Ravenscourt  Park. 

For  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  varieties,  distinct, 
Mr.  John  Smellie  was  again  first  with  a  good  display; 
second,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham  ;  third, 
Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Nineham's  Nursery,  Caterham. 

The  first  prize  for  a  table  decoration  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums (prizes  given  by  Mr.  J.  Willams)  was  won  by  Mr.  D. 
B.  Crane,  Highgate,  who  used  a  yellow  Pompon  variety 
very  attractively  ;  second,  Miss  Cole,  Feltham,  who  also 
used  a  yellow  variety  ;  third,  Miss  J.  Fairweather,  Bifrons, 
Canterbury. 

Miss  Cole  showed  the  best  three  epergnes  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  being  second,  and  Mrs.  Brewster, 
Canterbury,  third. 

Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  made  a  poor 
display,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  winning  first  prize.  Mr.  Crane 
also  was  first  for  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead;  third,  Mrs.  F. 
Brewster,  Cinterbury. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  won  the  first  prize  for 
six  bunches  of  early-flowering  varieties,  distinct,  Roi  des 
Blancs  being  especially  fine  ;  second,  Mr.  Frank  Brazier, 
Caterham  ;  third,  Mr.  Such,  Maidenhead. 

Mr.  George  Halsey,  Riddings  Court  Gardens,  won  the 
first  prize  for  a  vase  of  five  yellow  Japanese  blooms,  one 
variety  only,  with  floe  flowers  of  Bessie  Godfrey  ;  second, 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  with  Merstham  Yellow. 

Vase  of  five  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety,  white  :  First, 
Mr.  George  Halsey,  with  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  ;  second,  Mr. 
Mark  Rayment,  gardener  to  W.  Beech,  Eaq.,  North  Ocken- 
den, Romford  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood. 

For  a  similar  vase,  any  variety  not  white  or  yellow,  Mr. 
George  Halsey  was  first  with  line  blooms  of  the  variety 
Mrs.  George  Mileham;  second,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Parr. 

Amateur  Classes. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Haselgrove, 
gardener  to  W.  Brander,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  was  first, 
Alice  Byron  being  a  fine  flower.  There  were  no  more 
entries. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Japanese,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hoggan,  Strathyre,  Busby,  N.B.,  was  a  good  first; 
second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East 
Finchley. 

The  first  prize  for  a  vase  of  early-flowering  Pompons  was 
won  by  Mr.  Crane  with  a  very  pretty  display.  Miss 
Cole,  Feltham,  showed  the  best  hand-basket  of  Chrysan- 
themums. The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  hand-basket  of 
garden  flowers  made  a  pretty  display,  Miss  Cole  again 
winning  first  prize  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Eist  Finchley  ; 
third,  Miss  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury.  Dahlias 
were  chiefly  used  in  all  these  arrangements. 

Miss  J.  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Cinterbury,  won  first 
prize  for  a  hand-basket  of  Roses.  There  were  some  pretty 
exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and 
berries,  Miss  Cole  winning  the  first  prize  with  a  charming 
exhibit.  Miss  Oliver,  97,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  won  the 
first  prize  for  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  for  dinner  table 
decoration,  and  Miss  Jessie  Martin,  South  Norwood,  had 
the  best  epergne  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  H.  Chalk, 
Slough,  was  first  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  made  a  large  display  with 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  and  Chrysanthemums  (gold  medal).  A 
gold  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Franifield,  for 
a  very  fine  groupof  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters.  Shrubs  in 
variety  from  Mr.  David  Russell  comprised  conifers,  Hollies, 
Clematis,  Ac.  (silver  medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham, 
had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums  in 
great  variety  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Cannetl  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  showed  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  a  brilliant  group  of  Cannas  (large  silver  medal).  Mr. 
Frank  Brazier,  Addison  Road,  Caterham,  was  awarded  a 
large  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  were  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  a  very  fine  display  of  Dahlias  in  great  variety,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  for  a 
splendid  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
many  good  sorts.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
showed  a  group  of  Begonias  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Turnford  Hall,  and  tuberous  varieties  (small  silver  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  a  beautiful  collection  of  Dahlias.  Mr.  A. 
Baslle,  Woburn  Park  Gardens,  Weybridge,  showed  150 
very  good  Onions  (large  silver  medal).  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Limited,  Wisbech,  showed  a  group  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots(targe  silver  medal).  Messrs.  G.  and 
G.  T.  Adams,  Grosvenor  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed 
these  together  with  Asters  (small  silver  medal).  A  large 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  for  a  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
in  many  good  sorts.  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg, 
Heston,  showed  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  for  a 
large  group  of  early-flowering  sorts.  M.  Auguste  Nonin, 
Chatillon-sous-Bagneux,  showed  several  new  seedling 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

New  varieties  which  gained  certificates  were  Perle 
Chatillonaise,  salmon  buff  (Bath);  Maxim,  crimson-red 
(H.  J.  Jones);  Moneymaker,  white  (H.  J.  Jones);  Goacher's 
Pink  (Wells) ;  and  Harry,  orange-red  (Wells). 
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IX. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

EXHIBITION  OP  BRITISH-GROWN  FRUIT. 
A  GREAT  show  of  British-grown  fruit  was  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  last,  the  10th,  llth,  and  12th  inst.  The 
hall  was  not  so  well  filled  aa  at  last  year's  show,  but  the 
hardy  fruit  was  generally  excellent.  On  the  whole,  Pears 
were  better  than  Apples,  although  many  fine  fruits  of 
the  latter  were  exhibited.  Some  splendid  Pears  were 
shown.  Grapes  were  not  very  good  in  most  of  the  classes 
■devoted  to  them,  although,  of  course,  there  were  some 
«xceptiona.  They  were,  however,  a  long  way  below  the 
standard  of  quality  set  up  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  Com- 
petition was  keen  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  very  poor  in 
■others.  The  exhibitof  fruit  trees  in  pots  and  fruits  shown 
-by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  obtained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
also  the  Sherwood  silver  cup,  which  was  given  for  the  best 
■collection  of  British  fruit  in  the  show.  The  fruit  com- 
mittee met  on  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  making  awards 
to  new  fruits.  Many  were  shown,  but  only  one  award  of 
merit  (to  a  Melon)  was  given. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  a  fall  report  of  the 
various  conferences  which  were  held. 

Division  I.— Fruits  Grown  Under  Glass  or 
Otherwise. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Class  1  was  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
«ruit.  There  were  three  entries,  the  first  prize  being  won 
by  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston,  Derby.  The  Grapes  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apples,  Peaches  Golden  Eagle  and  Sea  Eagle,  Pears 
Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Melon 
The  Countess  were  the  fruits  shown,  and  all  were  first- 
rate.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  Led- 
bury ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens, 
Wey  bridge. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit,  there  were  also  three  entries.  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson, 
Londesboro'  Gardens,  Market  Weighton,  was  first.  Groa 
Colmar  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple  were  excel- 
lent. Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  The  Mote  Gardens,  Maidstone, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streat- 
ham,  was  third. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of 
each,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
€hilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey,  winning  first  prize 
with  an  excellent  lot.  Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Maroc,  Lady 
Downe'fl,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  others  were  finely 
shown. 

For  four  varieties  of  Grapes  (to  be  selected  from  speci* 
fled  sorts),  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens, 
Forest  Hill,  won  first  prize,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfleld  Court  being  the  best.  There  were  no  more 
comnetitore  in  this  class. 

The  first  prize  (or  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor 
Gardens,  with  splendidly  finished  bunches  ;  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Hallingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  third.  There  were 
(our  entries  in  this  class. 

Three  bunches  of  Grape  Mrs.  Pince  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  with  very  fine  (ruit; 
second,  Mr.  G.  J.  Squibbs,  Whittlebury  Lodge  Gardens, 
Towcester.    One  more  entry. 

For  three  bunches  of  Alicante  Grapes,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown, 
-Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Eaglefleld  Green,  won  first  prize  with 
large  bunches,  though  the  berries  were  small ;  second, 
Jlr.  G.  J.  Squibbs,  Whittlebury  Lodge  Gaidens ;  third, 
-Mr.  W.^Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens.  There  was  one  more 
entry. 

Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  won  first 
prize  out  of  (our  entries  for  three  bunches  of  Madresfleld 
•Court  Grapes  ;  the  berries  were  splendid  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Harrison. 

For  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  Grape,  Mr.  W. 
^Harrison,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Houbl*n,  Bishop's 
rStortford,  was  first  with  good  fruits  of  Gros  Maroc ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  with  the 
same  variety;  third,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Englefleld 
Green,  with  Lady  Downe's.  There  were  three  more 
'entries. 

There  were  twelve  competitors  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the  first  prize 
being  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
^Gardens,  Derby,  with  splendid  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Camm,  gardener  to  Major  Hlbbert,  Ashby  St.  Ledgers, 
^Rugby,  with  less  shapely  bunehes  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill. 

There  were  only  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr.  Max  Mlchaelis, 
Tandridre  Court,  Oxted,  being  first  with  Mrs.  Pearson; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Pitts,  Pett  Place  Gardens,  Charing,  Kent, 
with  the  same  variety  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  with  Chasselas 
Napoleon.  There  were  no  exhibits  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  any  Frontignan  varieties. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
^2  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens, 
Ledbury,  and  Mr.  J.  Oomford,  QuexPark  Gardens,  Isle  of 
Thanet,  were  equal  firsts.  The  best  dishes  in  the  latter's 
collection  were  Pears  Doyenn6  Boussoch,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Benrre  Superfln,  and  Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Among  Mr.  Dawes'  fruit  Apples  Warner's  King,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Allington  Pippin,  Colonel  Vaughan,  and  others 
were  good.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
:1Bacon,  The  Mote  Gardens,  Maidstone. 


Dn-^iSiON  II. 

Nurserymen  only. 

Fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  to  cover  24  feet  run  of 
6  feet  tabling :  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  with  specimens  that  were 
remarkable  for  fine  colour  and  large  size.  Apples  such  as 
Wealthy,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette, 
and  others  were  brilliantly  coloured.  Second,  Messrs. 
Cannetl  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  Kent,  with  an  exhibit  that 
contained  many  very  fine  Apples,  large  and  well  coloured. 

Fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  to  cover  16  feet  run  of 
6  feet  tabling  ;  First,  Mr.  John  Basham,  Baaaaleg,  Mon., 
with  very  good  fruits,  although  the  colour  of  the  Apples 
was  not  very  good  on  the  whole.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  New  Hawthornden,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  James  Grieve,  and  others  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford, 
were  second  with  an  excellent  collection  of  fruit,  the 
Apples  being  very  fine ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

For  a  collection  of  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees,  to 
cover  staging  24  feet  by  6  feet,  the  first  prize,  a  gold 
medal,  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth, with  a  magnificent  exhibit.  The  trees  bore 
heavy  crops  of  large  fruits,  one  tree  of  Cox's  Pomona, 
bearing  some  thirty  fruits,  being  very  fine.  Another  of 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  carried  two  dozen  fruits.  Some  of  the 
fruits  in  baskets  were  perfect  specimens.  Those  of  Cox  s 
Orange  Pippin,  The  Queen,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  aud  Pears  Mag- 
nate, Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Parrot,  as  well  aa  several  sorts 
of  Plums,  were  as  fine  as  could  be  wished.  The  Sherwood 
Silver  Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  of  British  fruit  in  the 
show  was  awarded  to  this  display.  The  second  prize,  the 
Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  was.won  by  Messrs .  George  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Maidstone,  with  a  very  fioe  exhibit  also  ; 
the  fruits  on  the  trees  lacked  colour  somewhat  perhaps, 
but  the  crops  were  heavy.  The  dishes  of  fruit,  especially 
of  Apples  Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  and 
Byford  Wonder,  Peara  Beuri6  Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Durondeau,  and  others  ;  and  Plums  and  Peaches  were  very 
fine. 

Division  III. 
Market  Growers  only. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit  to  cover  18  feet 
run  of  6  feec  tabling  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh 
Farm,  Twickenham,  with  an  excellent  lot  of  medium-sized 
fruits  of  Apples  Pott's  Seedling,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Alling- 
ton Pippin,  Sandringham,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Pears 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  and  others.  A  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W,  J.  Lobjoit  and  Son, 
Heston  Farm,  Hounslow,  for  market-grown  fruit  to  cover 
12  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling. 

Division  IV.— Fruits  Grown  Entirely  in  the  Open. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Apples,  twenty-four  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  C. 
Crane,  gardener  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Borton,  Huntou, 
Kent,  with  very  fine  fruits,  both  of  dessert  and  cooking 
sorts.  James  Grieve,  Emperor  Alexander,  Baumann's  Red 
Reinette,  and  The  Queen  were  specially  notable  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  Ledbury,  with 
splendid  fruits  also ;  third,  Mr.  C.  J  Salter,  Woodhatch 
Lodge  Gardens,  Reigate.  A  most  interesting  exhibit  in 
this  class  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Whiteley,  St.  Marychurch, 
Torquay.  Mr.  Whiteley  has  less  than  an  acre  of  land, 
which  he  cultivates  altogether  without  help.  He  showed 
some  excellent  fruits  gathered  from  trees  planted  in  1903. 

Apples,  eighteen  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  T.  Challis, 
Wilton  House  Gardens,  Salisbury,  with  a  beautiful  lot  of 
fruits,  fresh,  clean,  and  richly  coloured  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Pitts,  Pett  Place  Gardens,  Charing  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Steven- 
son, Merley  House  Gardens,  Wimbome. 

Apples,  twelve  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  W.  Strug- 
nell.  Rood  Ashton  Gardens,  Trowbridge,  with  very  fine 
fruits  indeed  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Allan,  AshurstPark  Gar- 
dens, Tunbridge  Wells;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks,  Castle 
Hill  Gardens,  Bletchingley. 

For  six  dishes,  distinct,  of  cooking  Apples,  the  Hon. 
John  R.  de  C.  Boscawen,  Tregye,  Perrenwell,  was  first 
with  splendid  fruits ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crane,  gardener  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Borton,  Hunton,  Kent. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Crane  was  first, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and  others  being  splendidly  coloured. 
Mr.  Squibbs,  Whittlebury  Lodge  Gardens,  Towcester,  was 
second. 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears  made  a  splendid  display.  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury 
Park  Gardens,  was  first  with  a  very  good  collection. 
Fondante  d'Antomne,  Durondeau,  Beurr^  Snperfin, 
Souvenir  du  Congrfes,  and  Beurr6  Fouqueray  were  some  of 
the  best.  Second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  gardener  to  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  The  Mote,  Maidstone,  with  fine 
fruits  also;  third,  Mr.  J.  Cornford,  Quex  Park  Gardens, 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

Twelve  dishes,  distinct,  of  dessert  Pears  :  First,  Mr.  A. 
Basile,  Woburn  Park  Gardens,  Weybridge,  with  excellent 
fruits ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crane,  Hunton,  Kent. 

For  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  Rood 
Ashton,  was  first  Benrre  Baltet  P6re  was  very  fine. 

For  dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Nancy, 
Upper  Galton  Park  Gardens,  Merstham,  was  first 

The  first  prize  for  three  dishes,  distinct,  of  stewing  Pears 
was  won  by  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Isle  of 
Thanet. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  was  first  for  a  dish  of 
Peaches ;  Mr.  R.  Alderman,  Babraham  Gardens,  Cam- 
bridge, second.  The  best  Nectarines  were  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  Child,  Catesby  House  Gardens,  Daventry. 

Of  Plums,  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle.  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashby,  was  first  for  three  dishes. 


distinct ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Dawes.  The  first  prize  for  three 
dishes  of  Plums  grown  under  glass  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Vert, 
gardener  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Audley  End. 

The  best  dish  of  Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Camm,  gardener  to  Major  Hibbert,  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers.  Mr.  J.  Vert  was  first  for  a  dish  of  any  other 
dessert  variety.  The  best  dish  of  a  cooking  variety  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Hardwicke  Grange  Gardens,  near ' 
Shrewsbury.  Mr.  C.  Page.  Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks,  was 
first  for  a  dish  of  Morello  Cherries ;  and  Mr.  G.  £.  Crisp, 
South  Croydon,  for  a  basket  of  Grapes  grown  outdoors, 
with  Black  Cluster. 

Division  V.— Special  District  County  Prizes. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

In  each  of  the  following  sections  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  six  dishes,  distinct,  of  Apples  and  the  best  six 
dishes,  distinct,  of  dessert  Fears.  These  two  classes  are 
repeated  in  each  section,  aud  are  distinguished  by  AA  (for 
Apples)  and  BB  (for  Pears).  | 

()pen  to  Kent  Growers  only. 
AA.  First,  Mr.  C.  G.  B.  Marsham,  Beechy  Lees,  Seven- 
oaks  (gardener,  Mr.  R  Edwards),  with  fine  Cox's  Pomona, 
Striped  Beefing,  and  Allington  Pippin  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Chaston,  Bromley.  BB.  Mr.  Marsham  was  also  first  for 
Pears ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Phillips,  Sittingbourne. 

Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall. 

AA  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle  Gardens, 
Dorset,  with  good  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mfere  de  Manage, 
and  Peasgood's ;  second,  Mr.  Max  Michaelis,  Tandridge 
Court,  Oxoed. 

BB.  Firit,  Mr.  W,  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  with 
Durondeau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenn^  du  Comice 
(Very  fine) ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Turton. 

Wilts,   Gloucester,   Oxford,  Bucks,   Berks,  Herts,  and 
Middlesex- 

AA.  Firsk,  J.  B.  Forteacue,  E^q.,  Dropmore  (garde&er, 
Mr.  C.  Page),  who  had  as  dessert  Cox's  Orange  and  Wealthy, 
with  Bramley'i  Seedling  and  Peasgood's  as  the  best  cooking 
sorts  ;  second,  E.  S.  Hinbury,  Esq.,  Ware.  There  were  six 
collections  in  this  class. 

BB.  First,  J.  Westmacott,  Esq.,  Wedbury,  Ware,  Herts 
(gardener,  Mr.  Gumbrell),  with  Durondeau,  Doyenn6  du 
Comice,  Pitmaston,  &c.  ;  second.  Captain  Farwell,  Burn- 
ham,  Bucks.     Sight  collections  were  staged. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Runt4,  and  Rutland. 

AA.  First,  Colonel  Archer-Houblon,  Bishops'  Stortford, 
whose  King  of  Tompkins'  County  and  Warner's  King  were 
very  fine  ;  second,  Mr.  Nicholas  R.  Page,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

BB.  First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Norwich,  with 
Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  &c. ; 
second,  Colonel  Archer-Houblon. 

Midland  Counties. 

AA,  First,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Higher  Bebington,  Cheshire, 
with  superb  Peasgood's  and  Tyler's  Kernel;  second,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wallow,  Peterborough. 

BB.  First,  Major  Hibbert.  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Camm),  who  had  a  fine  set  of  dishes. 
Souvenir  du  Congrfea,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurr6  Superfin, 
and  Durondeau  were  all  splendid  ;  second,  F.  Bibby,  Esq., 
Hardwicke  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury  (gardener,  Mj. 
Taylor.  There  was  quite  a  strong  competition. 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke. 

AA.  First,  Mr.  John  H.  Wootten,  Byford,  Hereford. 
Allington  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  and  Peasgood's  were  the 
best  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  Caddick,  Ross. 

BB.  First,  Mr.  H.  Lutwyche,  Kynaston,  Ross,  with 
Doyenn6  du  Comice,  Mme.  'Treyve,  and  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme aa  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hyde,  Ledbury. 

Other  Counties  of  Wales. 

AA.  First,  Colonel  Comwallis  West,  Ruthin  Castle  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  Forder),  with  Warner's  King,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  Alfriston  as  the  best. 

BB.  The  same  exhibitor  won  for  Peara,  with  very  fine 
Beurr6  Hardy  and  others  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer,  Queen's 
Gardens,  Aberystwith,  was  second. 

There  were  no  entries  in  the  class  for  growers  in  the  six 
northern  counties  o(  England  and  the  Isle  o(  Man. 

Scotland  only, 

AA.  First,  Mr.  C.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers, 
N.B.,  with  fine  Worcester  Pearmain,  Gold  Medal,  aad 
Byford  Wonder  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mollance 
Gardens,  Castle  Douglas. 

BB.  Mr.  Webster  was  again  first,  Louise  Bonne,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  beingexcellent ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House  Gardens,  N.B. 

IrelaTid. 

AA.  First,  Mr.  W.  Cavanagh,  Borris  House,  County 
Carlow  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Browne);  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  good  ;  no  second. 

BB.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first.  Durondeau  and  Glou 
Morceau  were  good  fruits. 

There  were  no  competitors  in  the  classes  open  to 
Channel  Island  growers. 

Dn^isioN  VI.— Single  Dishes  of  Fruit  Grown  in  the 

Open. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Adam's  Pearmain.— There  were  seven  competitors, 
Captain  Farwell  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hutt),  The  Priory, 
Burnham,  Bucks,  taking  the  first  place  ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Turton,  gardener  to  the  executors  of  J.  K.  D.  Wingfleld, 
Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset. 
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Alliihitnn  Pippin.— Ten  dishes  were  staged.  First,  Mrs. 
H.  St.  V.  Aiues  (g-irdener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister),  West- 
bury-un-Tryrn,  Bristol  ;  second,  Mr.  N.  R.  Page,  Clacton- 
on-Sea. 

Atncrican  Mother.— First,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Drop- 
more  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  Luton,  Beds. 

Blenhfiin  Oramje. —This  class  was  poorly  contested, 
only  SIX  dishes  being  staged  First,  R.  J.  Lambert,  Esq  , 
Oxshott;  second,  Captain  Farwell. 

Cornigh  Aromatic. —  Two  dishes  only.  First,  Hon. 
Justice  Sffinfen  Eidy,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Lock) 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— This  popular  fruit  brought 
eighteen  competitors,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Eogleheart,  Dinton, 
Salisbury,  coming  first  with  a  good  dish ;  second,  Lord 
Poltimore,  Exeter. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.— ¥irst,  Walter  A.  Voss,  Esq.,  Ray- 
leieh  ;  second.  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Bfjremoiit  Rmttet. —First,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Maiden- 
heart  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Page). 

Jamen  Gn'eye.— First,  E.  S.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Ware  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  F.  W.  Criurch). 

King  of  Pippins.— FiTst,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Newbury; 
second.  Captain  Farwell. 

Lord  Hindlip  —The  only  exhibit  was  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

Margil. — First,  H.  L  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Ross,  Hereford 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones). 

Ribston  Pippin  brought  a  dozen  dishes,  Max  Michaelis, 
Esq.,  Oxted  (gardener,  Mr.  Simmons),  taking  first  place; 
second,  Captain  Farwell,  Bucks. 

.S'(.  Edmund's  Piopin.—Ooly  one  exhibitor  came  to  the 
front,  viz.,  C.  P.  Wykeham-Martin,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  who 
was  awarded  second  prize. 

Stunner  Pippin. — First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wootton,  Byford, 
Hereford. 

Any  other  i.^arieti/.  ^First,  F.  Paget  Norbury,  Esq., 
Malvern,  with  a  splendid  dish  of  Chas.  Ross;  second,  H. 
fl.  Williams,  Esq.,  Truro,  who  had  Mabbott's  Pearmain  ; 
third.  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne,  with  Gascoyne's  Scarlet. 

Alfriston.— First,  H.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Truro;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Lee.  Higher  Bebington. 

Annie  Elizabeth.— First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle  ; 
second,  Colonel  Archer,  Newbury,  Ross. 

Beauty  of  Kent  —First,  Mr.  Turton. 

Bismarck  — Six  dishes  were  staged  First  prize,  H.  H. 
Williams,  Esq  ,  Truro  ;  second,  Mr.  Turton. 

Blenhehn  Orange.— Ten  dishes  were  staged,  eight  of 
which  were  very  fine.  First,  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq  , 
Reigate  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Ross,  Hereford. 

Bramley's  Se'dling.— First,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Weybridge; 
second,  Jeremiah  C  'Iman,  Esq. 

Dunieloiv'ti  Seedling  (syn.  Wellington  and  Normanton 
Wonder).— First,  Mr.  Alfred  Tidy,  Maidenhead. 

Gascoyne's  Scarlet-First,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Bebington, 
Cheshire,  with  giant  fruits  ;  second,  Jeremiah  Colmao,  Esq. 

Golden  Noble. — First,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  who  had  grand  examples;  second,  Mr. 
A.  Tidy,  Maidenhead,  whose  fruits  were  also  excellent. 

Hormead  Peannain.— First,  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Here- 
ford. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert.— First,  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Here- 
ford, seven  dishes  only  being  staged  of  this  excellent 
fruit. 

Lord  Derby  —First,  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Rosa  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  E.  Jones).     Nine  dishes  were  staged. 

Mirc  de  Menage.— First,  Mr  T.  Turton,  Sherborne 
Castle,  with  big  fruits  of  this  gigantic  if  ugly  variety. 

Newton  Wonder  (open  only  to  exhibitors  living  In 
Cardigan,  Radnor,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Warwick,  North- 
ampton, Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  or  counties  further 
north)  -First,  Mr.  F.  Edenborough,  Rayleigh,  Essex. 

Newton  Wonder  (open  to  exhibitors  south  of  the 
above-named  counties).— First,  F.  Paget,  Esq.,  Norbury, 
Malvern  ;  second,  Mr  E.  W.  Caddick,  Hereford. 

Peasgood's  Noiisuch.-SiT  dishes  only  represented  this 
high-class  fruit,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hanbury,  Poles,  Ware  (gardener 
Mr.  F.  W.  Church),  taking  first  place  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Greg,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

Pott's  Seedtitig.— First,  Mr.  T.  Turton. 

Stirling  Castle.— First,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Bebington, 
Cheshire  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Hereford. 

Tower  of  Glamis. —First,  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq., 
Godstone. 

Warner's  King.— First,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  with  magnificent 
examples  ;  second,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Reigate. 

Any  other  variety.— First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord, 
Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan),  with  Norfolk  Beauty  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  with  Tyler's  Kernel. 

Pears. 

Beurre  Alexander  Lucas.-First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sher- 
borne Castle. 

Beurre  Hardy.— First,  Mrs.  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister),  whose 
dish  was  simply  perfection. 

Beurre  SuperHn. —  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne 
Oastle,  Dorset,  with  handsome  fruits. 

Charles  Ernest.— First,  Lord  Poltimore,  Exeter  (gardener. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Slade). 

Comte  de  Lamy.  — First,  Colonel  Archer  Houblon, 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

Doyenne  du  Comioe. —First,  F.  Leveston  Harris,  Esq., 
Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  McDonald),  with  a  splendid 
dish. 

Durondeati.  — First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  Allan) ;  second,  Mr. 
Turton,  Sherborne,  the  fruits  in  both  instances  excellent. 

Easter  Beurre.— F'trst,  Colonel  Archer  Houblon. 

Emile  D' Seyst.— First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord, 
Norwich. 

Josephine  da  Malines.-First,  Mr.  Turton. 


Glou  Mora'au.—A.%a.ia  Colonel  Harbord  took  the  leading 
pUce,  J.  Westraacutt,  Esq.,  Ware  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Gumbrell),  coming  second. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — First,  Mr.  N.  R.  Page,  Marine 
Parade,  Clactun-on-Sea. 

Marie  Louise.  —  First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  Allan). 

Nouvelle  Fulvie.— First,  Mr.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle 
GaMens. 

Pitiiiastoii  Duchess. — This  brought  fifteen  dishes,  the 
maj  >rity  being  excellent,  the  first  prize  going  to  F.  Lever- 
ton  Harris,  Eiq.,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  McDonald), 
who  had  a  grand  dish  of  fruits  ;  second,  Captain  Farwell, 
whose  fruits  were  also  of  superb  quality. 

President  Barabe.— First,  Colonel  Harbord,  who  was  the 
onlv  exhibitor. 

Tkojnpson's.— The  same  exhibitor  was  first  also  in  this 
class 

Winter  Nelis.— This  brought  but  a  poor  display,  J.  B. 
Fortesque,  Esq.,  Dropmore  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Page),  taking 
first  place. 

Any  otksr  variety.— This  brought  fourteen  dishes,  the 
first  prize  being  taken  by  Seckle,  from  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
Sherborne  Castle  Gardens  ;  second,  Beurre  Diel,  from  Mr. 
R.  J.  Lambert,  Oxshott ;  third,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  a 
superb-loouking  fruit  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Reigate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bound). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  H. 
Somers  Rivers,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  S.  Mortimer,  William 
Pope,  H.  Parr,  Horace  J.  Wright,  E.  Beckett,  William 
Fyfe,  J.  Lyne,  G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  Owen  Thomas, 
George  Wythes,  A.  Dean,  VV.  Bites,  John  Bisham,  J. 
Mclndoe,  H.  Markham,  George  Keif,  C.  Foster,  G.  Wood- 
ward, W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Jaques,  T.  Arnold,  W.  Crump,  and 
T.  Cooraber. 

New  fruit. 

Melon  Conference.— A  green  flesh  variety,  with  thickly 
netted  pale  yellow  skin  ;  very  juicy  and  sweet.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Birkinshaw,  The  Gardens,  Bridehead,  Dorchester. 


SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  In  their  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  superin- 
tendent of  Edinburgh  Parks.  Mr  M  Hattle  made  a  feeling 
reference  to  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  association 
through  the  death  of  Mr.  David  P.  Laird,  who  was  for 
some  time  the  first  treasurer  of  the  association,  and  who 
had  been  a  valued  president  in  the  year  1887.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  an  expression  of  the  regret  and 
sympathy  of  the  association  with  the  relatives  of  Mr. 
Laird  be  sent  to  Mr.  Eric  Laird,  son  of  the  deceased 
gentleman.  Afterwards  a  paper  entitled  *' Some  Details 
which  Lead  to  Success"  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
Galloway,  who  treated  hie  subject  In  an  interesting  and 
practical  way  which  gained  him  the  attention  and  general 
approval  of  his  audience.  An  interesting  discussion  took 
place  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Galloway 
was  cordially  thanked  for  an  excellent  address.  There 
were  several  exhibits  of  considerable  merit  on  the  table, 
early  Chrysanthemums  taking  a  prominent  place.  Those 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Young  and  Mr.  Todd  were  much  admired. 
and  another  exhibit  which  drew  special  notice  was  Lillum 
aulphureum  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co. 

Marykirk  and  Logiepert.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  in  the  Napier  School,  Craigo,  on 
the  2f*th  ult.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Donald, 
vice-president.  An  account  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  association  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  society. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  prize 
money  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  several  large  sub- 
scriptions, but  it  was  expected  that  these  would  be 
resumed  shortly.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  office- 
bearers and  a  committee  were  elected. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association.— The  opening 
meeting  of  the  new  session  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Institute,  Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.  Ex-Bailie 
Melville,  the  honorary  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance.  A  presidential  address  was 
delivered  by  the  president,  Mr.  William  Grant,  Ferohall 
Gardens,  West  Ferry,  who  had  selected  for  his  subject 
'*  Progress,"  the  question  discussed  in  it  being  "  Are  we 
better  gardeners  than  those  of  an  earlier  age?"  Mr.  Grant 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  gardener  of  earlier  times  was 
more  devoted  to  his  calling  than  the  gardener  of  to-day. 
He  took  the  view  that  in  competition  at  shows  the  gardener 
of  the  present  was  more  backward  in  the  Dundee  district 
than  formerly.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  employers, 
who  were  not  so  much  interested  as  in  the  past,  and  in 
consequence  the  competition  was  getting  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  amateurs.  There  was  a  spirited  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  some  difference  of  opinion  was 
taken  with  regard  to  Mr.  Grant's  views,  but  the  value  of 
the  paper  was  universally  admitted.  The  chairman  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  employers  made  a  great  mistake 
in  not  encouraging  their  gardeners  to  compete  at  the 
shows.  He  thought,  if  they  did  so,  that  the  young  gar- 
deners would  take  more  interest  in  their  work.  Mr.  Grant 
was  thanked  for  his  interesting  address.  The  next  meeting 
(on  November  7)  will  be  a  "  question  night." 

Hogg's  "Herefordshire  Pomona."— "J.  D."  writes: 
"  I  have  six  volumes  of  the  '  Herefordshire  Pomona,'  with 
plates,  by  Hogg  (unbound),  in  perfect  condition,  and 
should  be  much  obliged  .if  you  would  kindly  let  me 
know  the  appruximate  value  of  this.  Perhaps  some 
reader  would  kindly  help  our  correspondent. 


Obituary.— Mp.  Gollan.  —  II  is  with 

deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  Gollan,  euperiotendent  of  the 
GoverDment  Gardens,  Lucknow.  He  was  attacked 
with  fever  on  August  29,  and  after  five  days  the 
doctor  pronounced  it  to  be  enteric.  He  was 
removed  to  the  Ramsay  Hospital,  Naini  Tal,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  and  passed  away  quietly  there  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  insfc.  Mr.  Gollan  came 
out  to  India  in  the  early  eighties  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Saharanpur  Botanic  Gardens.  He 
was  trained  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 
His  work  at  Saharanpur  has  year  after  year 
elicited  the  most  appreciative  notice  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  it  is 
to  his  intelligent  and  able  supervision  that  those 
?ardeas  owe  their  present  commanding  position. 
He  was  not  only  a  most  capable  and  scientific 
horticulturist,  but  a  botanist  of  no  mean  order. 
Economic  botany  was  one  of  his  strong  points, 
while  as  a  landsctipe  gardener  he  had  few  equals. 
By  his  death  the  Government  has  lost  one  of  its 
ablest  horticulturists,  Indian  horticulture  one  of 
its  best  men,  and  we  a  close  personal  friend.  It 
is  exactly  a  year  ago,  to  within  five  days,  that 
Mr.  Ridley  died,  whom  Mr.  Gollan  succeeded  at 
Lucknow,  and  barely  a  month  ago  since  we  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Gollan  at  Luck- 
now. In  another  five  years  he  would  have 
qualified  for  pension,  so  that  he  was  only  just 
turned  fifty ;  a  comparatively  young  man. — 
Indian  Gardening. 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Paike,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  at  the  Industrial  School  in 
connexion  with  the  Educational  Committee  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kinnear,  jdn.,  at  present  forester  to 
the  Etrl  of  Galloway,  has  been  appointed  head  forester  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  on  his  Perthshire  estates,  In  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Mr.  Pitcaithley.  Both  his  grandfathers 
were  long  in  the  employment  of  the  Mansfield  family  on 
their  Scone  estates. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

Kelway's  Manual. 
It  Is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  gardening  has  so  many 
devotees  in  every  degree  and  station  in  life,  and  to  all  can 
confidently  be  recommended  "Kelway's  Manual,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Eelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 
This,  which  has  just  reached  us,  contains  no  less  than 
360  pages,  and  probably  as  many  lovely  illustrations,  and 
is  just  crammed  with  information  upon  e'^erythlng  apper- 
taining to  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  trees,  and  kindred  subjects. 
This  manual  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application, 
and  we  must  say  that  it  is  an  invaluable  work  of  reference 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  Interested  In 
the  growth  of  flowers. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SALE. 

MILFORD     NURSERIES,      MILFORD, 
Near  Qodalming,   Surrey. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  THREE  DAYS'  SALE  OF 
FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  MELLERSH   have   received 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Maurice  Young  and  Son  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Milford  Nurseries, 
Mil  ford,  on 
TUESDAY,    W^EDNESDAY,    and    THURSDAY, 

Oct.  31st,  Nov.  1st  and  2nd,  1905, 
at  12  o'clock  each  day,  a  large  quantity  of  exceptionally  well- 
grown 

NURSERY    STOCK, 

lotted  to  suit  all  classes  of  buyers,  comprising  about  2,000 
specimen  Evergreens  and  Conifers,  in  borders  from  2  to  12ft., 
consisting  of  Piceas,  Abies,  Pinus,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Fraserii,  Erectas,  Coerulea,  etc..  Thujas,  Cedrus  deodara, 
Aucubas,  Laurels,  Hollies,  Golden  Junipers,  Golden  Yews,  etc., 
several  thousand  well-grown  Ornamental  Foliage  Trees,  etc., 
from  8  to  loft.,  comprising  Youngs'  Purple  Norway  Maple, 
Laburnums,  Horse  Chestnut,  London  Plane,  Silver  Birch, 
Youngs'  Weeping  Birch,  Poplars,  etc.  A  quantity  of  Hardy 
Heaths.  Double  Gorse,  Azalea,  Pontica,  etc.,  large  quantity  of 
Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  standard  and  pyramid  Fruit  Trees, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  standard  and  pyramid  Flowering 
Crabs,  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees,  etc.  ;  1,000  standard  and 
dwarf  H.P.  Roses,  of  the  leading  kinds.  Sweet  Briar,  Roses  in 
pots,  Clematis,  Ivies,  Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckle,  Passionflower, 
etc  ,  Rhododendrons,  finest  named  varieties,  Hybrid  Seedlings, 
and  Ponticum,  1,500  fine  Bushy  Laurels,  2  to  4ft.,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  other  Plants  and  Shrubs,  fully  described  in  catalogue. 
Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Mellersh,  Auctioneers,  Godalmlng. 
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THK  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 
How    TO    Meet   Foreign    Competition. 

A  GREAT  fruit  show  was  held  in  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  hall 
in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
,  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  inst. 
In  conjunction  with  it  a  series  of 
conferences  was  arranged  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers' 
Federation  and  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  first  day,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K  C.V.O., 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Foreign 
Competition,  and  How  to  Meet  It,"  and  to 
"The  Grading  and  Packing  of  Fruit." 

The  conference  on  Tuesday  was  no  doubt  a 
marked  success.  The  lecture-room  in  the 
new  hall,  in  which  it  was  held,  was  crowded, 
and  the  proceedings  were  marked  with  much 
enthusiasm.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  made  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  of  recent  years  the  conviction  had  been 
gradually  forcing  itself  upon  the  public  mind 
of  the  great  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as 
articles  of  food,  and  that  the  consumption 
had  enormously  increased ;  so  much  so  that 
during  last  year  the  large  sum  of  upwards  of 
£4,500,000  sterling  had  been  paid  for  imports 
of  hardy  fruits  alone,  such  as  can  be  grown 
as  well,  or  better,  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  Here  we  can  only  indicate  a  few  of 
the  points  of  great  importance  dwelt  upon  by 
readers  of  papers  and  the  interesting  discus- 
sions which  followed.  A  full  report  appears 
elsewhere.  It  very  clearly  came  out  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  commercial 
fruit  growing  in  this  country  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  wretched  quality  of  the  greater 
portion  of  English  fruit  placed  on  the  market. 
The  cause  of  this  in  a  great  measure  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  proprietors  of  orchards, 
who  have  neglected  to  grub  up  worn-out 
trees  and  replant  with  young  ones  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
young,  vigorous,  and  fruitful  trees.  The  old 
orchards  of  England  are  at  this  day  a  piti- 
able sight,  and  a  humiliating  monument  to  the 
neglect  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It 
was  clearly  manifested  at  the  conference  that 
to  young  fruit  plantations  of  the  right  varie- 
ties we  must  look  for  success  in  the  growth 
of  fruit  in  the  future. 

Trees  to  Plant. — The  only  successful  way 
is  to  plant  young  bush  and  half-standard 


trees  by  the  acre  on  arable  land,  which  can  be 
cultivated  and  kept  clean  cheaply  by  the 
horse  hoe.  Supposing  a  field  (or  fields)  is  to 
be  planted,  it  is  better  to  plant  the  trees  in 
belts  of,  say,  twenty  rows  each,  and  leave 
an  equal  space  between  each  belt  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  or  some  dwarf 
fruits.  By  adopting  this  mode  of  planting 
the  trees  are  better  exposed  to  light  and  air 
than  if  the  whole  field  were  planted,  the 
result  being  stronger  and  more  fruitful  trees. 
Varieties  to  Plant. — One  of  the  most  fatal 
mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  past  has  been 
to  grow  too  many  sorts.  This  must  be 
avoided,  and  only  sure  bearers  be  planted 
which  grow  well  and  bear  fruits  of  good 
quality.  The  public  must  have  a  fruit  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  and  we  shall  have  to  produce 
such  an  Apple  (we  have  ample  choice)  not  in 
bushels,  but  in  tons  of  the  same  sorts. 

Gradino  and  Packing. 

The  paper  read  on  this  subject,  describing 
the  way  this  was  carried  out  in  Ireland  on 
the  experimental  fruit  farm  established  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  that  country,  was 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  we 
think,  not  a  little  surprising  to  many  present 
at  the  conference.  It  appears  that  for  the 
better  collection  and  disposal  of  Irish  fruit, 
centres  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  which  growers  are  able  to 
send  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  rough  and  in 
bulk.  It  is  at  these  depots  that  the  fruit  is 
graded  and  packed  and  forwarded  to  markets. 
So  rigidly  enforced  is  the  practice  of  grading, 
that  rings  of  difi^erent  sizes  are  prepared, 
through  one  of  which  each  fruit  has  to  pass 
according  to  its  siz»,  the  first  grade  through 
the  largest,  the  second  through  the  next 
largest,  and  in  some  cases  a  third  grade  is 
made. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to 
packing,  and  especially  to  the  first  yrade  fruit. 
It  is  recommended  that  each  fruit  (meaning 
Apples  and  Pears  more  particularly)  should 
be  placed  in  tissue  paper  and  laid  in  single 
layers  in  boxes  of  different  sizes  in  as  attrac- 
tive a  manner  as  possible,  so  as  to  captivate 
the  public  eye  when  displayed  in  shop 
windows.  A  great  point  was  also  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  boxes  used  should 
be  of  a  non-returnable  nature.  These  boxes, 
when  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  can 
be  bought  for  the  small  sum  of  from  4d. 


to  7d.  each,  according  to  size,  and  at  this 
price  the  cost  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
the  railway  charge  for  return  of  empties. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  this  system 
affords  is  the  encouragement  and  service  it 
renders  to  the  small  grower,  as  his  little 
packet  of  fruit,  according  to  its  quality,*will 
stand  the  same  chance  of  making  a  good 
price  as  will  that  of  the  largest  grower.  It 
transpired  at  the  meeting  that  in  Canada, 
where  the  Dominion  Government  have  long 
had  established  similar  methods  of  grading 
and  packing,  the  ofTenoe  of  placing  fruit 
of  inferior  quality  at  the  bottom  of  a  box 
and  better  on  the  top  subjects  the  packer, 
after  the  third  warning,  to  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

Results  of  Sales. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  with 
regard  to  English  and  American,  we  have  had 
opportunities  during  the  Ust  year  or  two 
(at  exhibitions  of  Colonial  fruits  in  London) 
of  comparing  this  point,  and  we  think  there 
is  no  question  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Newtown  and  New  York  Pippin,  the 
flavour  of  English  Apples  compares  most 
favourably  with  imported  ones.  On  this 
point,  Mr.  Moore  of  Glasnevin  said  he  felt 
sincerely  sorry  when  he  saw  people  going  in 
to  buy  soft,  mealy,  bruised  muck,  because  it 
was  an  American  Apple  ! 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE     NARCISSUS. 

The  classification  of  the  Narcissus  (Daffodil), 
with  its  multitude  of  new  garden  forms, 
is  a  much-vexed  question,  and  a  difficult 
question,  too.  No  one  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  present  systetn.  Seedling 
raisers,  growers  of  large  colleccions,  judges, 
exhibitors,  bulb  merchants,  all  find  fault  with 
it,  and  yet  its  defects  are  allowed  to  remain 
unremedied. 

By  the  present  system  is  me^nt  that 
arrangement  which  is  still  most  generally 
adopted  both  in  England  and  elsewhere  ; 
which  was  followed  year  by  year  in  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son's  Daffodil  catalogue  up  to  and 
including  their  autumn  catalogue  of  1902,  and 
which  is  based— though  with  some  modifi- 
cations, not  all  of  them  fortunate -on  Mr  J. 
G.  Baker's  botanical  classification  of  the 
genus  Narcissu.'?,  first  published  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  in  1869. 

In  1902-3,  in  consequence  of  the  widely- 
expressed  feeling  that  some  alteration   was 
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needed,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  P.  R. 
Barr  proposed  a  new  classification,  which 
was  fully  set  out  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of 
September  10,  1903.  This  new  classification 
has  been  used  in  the  more  recent  issues  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  catalogue,  but  has 
not  yet  received  any  authoritative  sanction, 
and  though  proposed  by  two  Daffodil  experts, 
whose  names  must  necessarily  carry  great 
weight,  and  ensure  for  it  careful  consideration, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  considered  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  does 
good  work  in  suggesting  several  excellent 
new  sections  for  types  which  cannot  be 
properly  classified  under  the  present  system ; 
but  it,  unfortunately,  reproduces  and  greatly 
accentuates  a  serious  defect  of  that  system,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

After  some  discussion  of  this  scheme,  the 
Narcissus  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  year  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
suggest  such  improvements  in  classification 
as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  flower 
in  its  present  state  ;  but  very  little  progress 
has  yet  been  made,  and  the  work  entrusted 
to  this  sub-committee  will,  no  doubt,  be 
expedited  if  Datl'udil  lovers  who  have  given 
careful  thought  to  the  subject  will  make  their 
views  public  and  so  bring  them  under  dis- 
cussion. The  suggestions  now  put  forward 
are  not,  of  course,  proposed  as  a  final  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  but  as  a  step  in  what  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  right  direction, 
and  as  a  protest  against  any  system  of 
classification  of  the  Narcissus,  which  is 
so  exclu-ively  based  upon  crown  and  perianth 
measurenif-nts  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  other 
guiding  marks  which  Nature  has  given  us. 

There  are  two  serious  defects  alleged  against 
the  present  system — (1)  inconsistency,  (2) 
inadequacy. 

I. — First,  then,  as  to  inconsistency.  Nature 
has,  by  certain  easily  ascertained  charac- 
teristics, divided  the  genus  Narcissus  into 
two  great  divisions,  with  an  intermediate 
division  between  them.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  true  Daffodils,  with  clear  distin- 
guishing marks  of  their  own.  These  have  (a) 
the  corona  or  crown  of  the  flower  of  a  more  or 
less  trumpet-like  shape,  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  perianth  tube,  and, 
roughly  speaking  (for  there  is  some  slight 
range  of  variation),  as  long  as,  or  longer  than, 
the  perianth  segments.  The  true  Daffodils, 
moreover,  have  (6)  a  very  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic appearance,  arising  from  the  con- 
formation of  the  perianth  segments  and  the 
angle  which  separates  the  segments  from  the 
corona.  They  also  have  (c)  all  the  six  stamens 
of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  length  inserted  near 
the  bottom  of  the  perianih  tube,  standing 
away  free  from  the  side  of  the  tube,  and 
reaching  well  up  the  corona  (about  halfway 
in  one  species,  and  in  another  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  trumpet),  while  all  the  six 
anthers  form  one  cluster  round  the  style.  It 
may  further  be  useful  to  note  that  (d)  none 
of  the  true  Daflodils  produce  more  than  a 
single  flower  on  a  stalk.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  very  different  type  of  flower,  the 
true  Narcissi.  In  these  (a)  the  corona  is  in 
form  like  a  saucer,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  short 
cup,  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  perianth  tube,  and  also  as  compared  with 
the  perianth  segments  (though  there  is  a 
much  greater  variation  here  than  in  the  case 
of  the  true  Daffodils*),  (b)  The  segments 
differ  among  other  things  from  those  of  most 


of  the  true  Daffodils  in  standing  out  more 
widely,  at  about  a  right  angle  to  the  tube, 
or  even  at  a  recurving  angle,  (c)  The  six 
stamens  are  divided  into  two  sets  of  three 
each,  of  which  one  set  is  inserted  near  the 
mouth  of  the  perianth  tube,  and  the  other 
further  down,  but  still  high  up  in  it,  three  of 
the  anthers  standing  up  above  the  other  three. 
And  (d)  the  true  Narcissi  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  forms  which  are  bunch-flowered — i.e.,  pro- 
duce several  flowers  on  each  flower-stalk — and 
forms  which  have  two  or  three  flowers  on  a 
stalk,  though  they  include  the  very  important 
species  Poeticus,  which  is  single  flowered. 
S.  Eugene  Bouene. 
(To  be  continued.) 

PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 


PLANTING    FRUIT    TREES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

will  be  aivarded   to  the  best  answers   to  the 

following  questions  : 

I.  State  the  beat  time  for  planting  hardy  fruit 
trees,  to  include  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Strawberries,  giving  the  distances 
apart  to  plant  each. 

II.  Describe  the  composition  of  the  soil  most 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  each  of  the  above. 

III.  Describe  your  methods  of  planting,  also  of 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  both  for  orchard  and 
garden  planting,  and  staking  and  protection 
after  planting. 

IV.  What  points  would  you  look  for  in  select- 
ing young  trees  to  plant? 

V.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  manure  at 
planting  time  ?  If  so,  what  sort  of  manure,  and 
how  much  for  each  tree  ?  Describe  the  methods 
to  adopt  80  as  to  secure  the  best  growth  during 
the  summer  after  planting. 

VI.  Should  young  fruit  trees,  especially  orchard 
trees,  be  pruned  at  planting  time,  or  should  this 
operation  be  deferred  to  the  second  year  ?  Give 
particulars  of  the  pruning  you  recommend, 
whether  for  the  first  or  second  year. 

VII.  The  best  position  in  which  to  plant  an 
orchard,  and  how  to  plant  it. 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  and  the 
envelope  be  marked  "  Competition."  October  31 
is  the  latest  day  for  sending  in.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  on  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake 
to  return  the  MS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 

NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Home-grown  Vegeiablea.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  on  "  Potatoes." 

October  31. — Southampton  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

November  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A  , 
on  "Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture"; 
Birmingham  Chryanthemura  Show  (three  davs) 


*  The  relative  roeasuremeiits  of  cruwn  to  perianth  seg- 
ments  In  the  true  Narcissi  range  from  almost  Dothiog  in 
the  nearly  crownless  apecies  Brousaonettii,  and  one-sixtli  or 
one-eighth  in  the  Poeticus  species,  to  as  much  aa  one-third, 
or  even  more,  in  some  of  the  bunoh-flowered  forms. 


Choisya  tepnata  flowering:  twice. 

— It  may  be  interesting  to  some  ot  your  sub- 
scribers to  know  that  I  planted  a  few  rooted 
cuttings  of  Choisya  ternata  here  when  I  entered 
into  occupation  in  September,  1899.  All  did  well, 
and  have  grown  into  large  buohes  and  flower 
well  in  early  summer  ;  but  what  has  surprised  me 
is  that  one  of  them  is  now  in  flower  for  the  second 
time  this  year.  [Choisya  ternata  frequently 
blooms  twice  a  year,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Counties  — Ed.]— Bernard  Kendall,  8,  Harold 
Road,  Upper  Norirood. 

Tlie    Bedford    Park    Gapdening 

Society. — We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the 
tamous  gardening  society  in  Bedford  Park  is  about 
to  be  revived.  A  meeting  was  held  recently  and 
largely  attended.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
F.RIB.A.,  was  elected  president,  and  on  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  the  following 
committee  was  elected,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number  :  Messrs.  George  Htite,  H.  0  Nice, 
P.  W.  Ramtay  Murray,  J.  T.  Carr,  Drs.  T.  H. 
Bishop  and  S.  F.  HoUoway,  the  Rev.  J  Carimel 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mr.  Allport,  jun.,  Mr. 
E  Blair  Leighton,  Mr.  E  T.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Unwin.  Canon  Horsley  lectures  on 
November  25. 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath.— The  order 
Ericaceae  includes  a  number  of  our  most  charm- 
ing shrubs,  many  of  them  being  very  floriferoas 
and  of  dainty  appearance.  Unfortunately  they 
are  not  everybody's  shrubs,  for  I  hey  can  only  be 
cultivated  successfully  in  ground  that  is  com- 
paratively free  from  lime.  In  districts  where 
lime  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  soil  they  cannot 
be  said  to  succeed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  even 
when  large  beds  have  been  taken  out  and  filled 
up  with  peaty  material.  Dibueoia  polifolia  is 
one  of  the  best.  Its  flowering  period  is  extended 
over  a  considerable  time,  as  it  commences  to 
blossom  in  spring,  produces  flowers  throughout 
summer,  and  fioishes  up  in  late  autumn  with  a 
fine  display.  It  ie  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Western  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
Ireland.  Mature  plants  are  often  1  foot  or  more 
high,  and  1  foot  to  Ij  feet  through  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, usually  met  with  in  a  smaller  state.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  evergreen,  the  flowers  red, 
inflated,  and  drooping,  and  borne  in  upright 
racemes.  There  are  several  varieties,  one,  alba, 
having  white  blossoms  ;  purpurea,  purple  ;  and 
bicolor,  a  mixture  of  white  and  purple  flowers. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
seeds,  or  layers,  which  may  be  taken  in  hand 
either  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn. — W. 
Dallimore. 

A  distinct  GloriOSa.— There  was  re- 
cently flowering  at  Kew  a  very  pretty  and  un- 
common Gloriosa,  under  the  name  of  Gloriosa 
virescens  grandiflora.  The  typical  G.  virescens 
is  perhaps  better  known  as  G.  Planti,  having 
been  sent  from  Natal  by  a  Mr.  Plant  in  1851. 
It  is  a  common  plant  in  several  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  This  species  difi'ers  from  the  well-known 
G.  superba  in  the  segments  being  broader,  while 
they  are  not  crisped  as  in  the  older  kind.  In 
colour  the  flowers  are  bright  red  and  yellow,  but 
in  this  respect  they  Tary  a  good  deal,  as  if  heavily 
shaded  they  are  much  less  bright  than  when  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  variety  grandiflora  is 
readily  distinguished  from  thetjpe  by  the  colour, 
which  is  a  soft  buff  yellow.  Though  wanting 
in  the  bizirre  coloration  of  G  superba,  or  the 
rich  hues  of  the  new  G.  rothschildiana,  this  yellow 
form  is  very  distinct  and  pretty.  As  far  as  my 
observation  extends  (and  I  have  met  with  the 
plant  elsewhere  than  at  Kew),  the  varietal  name 
of  grandiflora  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer, as  in  size  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
that  of  the  typical  G.  virescens.  Though  one  of 
the  oldest  of  exotic  plants,  G.  superba  was  at  one 
time  very  rarely  seen,  but  within  the  last  decade 
or  so  it  has  become  far  more  popular.  The 
generic  name  of  Methonica  is  often  used  instead 
of  Gloriosa.— T. 
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ChamsBFops  excelsa  In  the  open. 

It  may  not  be  geuerally  known  that  the  beautiful 
Palm,  Chamaerops  excelsa,  will  thrive  when 
planted  outdoors.  The  enclosed  photograph 
which  I  have  taken— [Uofortunately,  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction] — shows  a  fine  specimen  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Shaw,  Thornbank, 
Leamington  Spa.  It  was  planted  outdoors  four 
years  ago,  after  growing  for  about  twenty  years 
in  a  large  tub  in  a  heated  conservatory.  It  con- 
tinues to  grow  well,  and  produces  two  or  more 
spikes  of  flower  every  summer  without  fail.  It 
has  withstood  throe  winters  without  the  slightest 
protection,  and  28"  of  frost  have  been  registered 
on  several  occasions.  Its  height  is  15  feet 
3  inches.— William  Bartlett,  The  Gardens, 
Thornbank,  Leamington  Spa. 

Bowdon  Amateur  Hortieultupal 

Club. — The  autumn  meeting  was  held  on  the 
29  th  ult.,  and  proved  very  successful.  Seventeen 
members  staged  a  varied  collection  of  autumn 
flowers,  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  being  much 
in  evidence.  Mrs.  Hall,  The  Grange,  H'lle,  and 
the  president,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wright,  F.R.C.S., 
obtained  first  and  second  place  respectively,  and 
were  each  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  The 
hon.  treasurer  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Molyneux,  read  a  most  able  and  practical 
paper,  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  the  Garden 
Rose,"  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  and 
aleo  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  Roses 
grown  and  growing  in  a  small  garden  within 
five  miles  of  Charing  Cross  as  typical  of  what 
may  be  done  with  the  queen  of  flowers  in 
suburban  gardens. 

Bpitish  Gapdeneps'  Association. 

This  association,  which  is  confined  to  professional 
gardeners  only,  continues  to  make  steady  pro- 
gress. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
council,  presided  over  by  Mr.  R  Hooper  Pearson, 
eight  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  683.  As  soon  as  the  draft  of  the 
rules,  prepared  by  the  solicitors,  has  been  settled 
in  detail,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  them,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members. 
At  present  the  members  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  belong 
to  the  association  in  their  own  district,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  list  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
remedying  this  state  of  affairs.  If  every  member 
would  introduce  at  least  one  new  member  before 
the  list  is  sent  to  the  printer,  the  executive 
council  would  feel  greatly  obliged.  They  also 
wish  it  to  be  as  widely  known  as  possible  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  association 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  arrangements 
between  employers  and  their  gardeners.  Oa  the 
contrary,  the  association  is  only  too  anxious  to 
introduce  professionally- trained  men  of  good 
character  to  the  notice  of  ladies  or  gentlemen 
requiring  capable  men  to  take  charge  of  their 
gardens. — J.  Weathers,  Secretary. 

Late-flowering  Heaths.— The  late- 
flowering  Ericas  are  au  exceedingly  beautiful  set 
of  shrubs  which  occupy  quite  as  important  a 
position  in  the  ornamental  garden  in  autumn  as 
the  early-flowering  sorts  do  during  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  subject  of  this  note,  E  niaweana, 
is  an  autumn- flowering  plant,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  rare.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  or  have  been  first  brought  to  notice 
about  twenty-three  years  ago,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  it  has  been 
seen  in  quantity,  and  even  now  in  many  trade 
establishments  it  is  represented  by  a  few  pieces 
only.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  hybrid  parentage, 
though  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of 
E.  ciliaris.  This  species  is  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  parents,  and  E.  Tetralix,  the  cross-leaved 
Heath,  the  other,  and  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  the  statement  would  appear  to 
be  correct.  As  a  rule  it  forms  a  compact  plant, 
anything  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  with 
ciliated  leaves  and  branches,  the  former  being 
small,  daik  green,  and  produced  in  threes.  The 
inflorescences  are  terminal,    and   in  the  form  of 


more  or  less  conical,  upright  racemes,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  being  large,  inflated,  and  deep  red. 
Usually  the  first  crop  of  flowers  appears  in 
August,  a  later  and  better  lot  being  borne  during 
Septem  ber  and  October.  Like  most  other  members 
of  Ericaceae,  a  peaty  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for 
this  plant,  while  in  limestone  soil  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  its  cultivation. — W.  Dallimorb. 

Ppoposed   United   Flowep   Show 

in  Scotland. — A  pn  j-?ct  is  under  considera- 
tion to  hold  the  annual  show  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society  alter- 
nately at  different  centres  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Galloway,  and  efi^orts 
are  being  made  to  ascertain  if  the  various  local 
societies  would  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
central  society  in  the  years  when  its  show  would 
be  held  in  their  localities.  As  an  initial  step 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Mann,  secretary,  and  Mr.  R 
Service,  a  director  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  H  irticultural  Society,  attended  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Newton  Stewart  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interchange  of 
opinion  upon  the  subj-ict.  The  meeting  viewed 
the  matter  favourably,  but  it  was  agreed  to 
discuss  it  a  future  meeting. 


THE    FIRST    FROSTS. 

Over  level  garden  ways 
Autumn  glories  flaunt  ablaze  : 
Daisies — purple,  mauve,  and  white, 
Golden-rod  a  goodly  sight, 
Asters,  Dahlia,  by  the  wall 
Giant  Sunflowers  lilhe  and  tall, 
Shining  sceptres  tipped  with  gold. 
Standing  by  the  gateway  old. 

Damask  K  ises  red  and  late 
Overtop  the  garden  gate, 
Heliotrope  and  Mignonette, 
Drench  the  air  with  sweetness  yet 
From  the  borders  ;  at  midday 
All  is  mellow,  fair,  and  gay. 

Who  might  guess  at  splendid  noon 
The  Bearing  end,  that  sure  and  soon 
This  flame  of  gold  and  red  must  fade 
To  sombre  tone  and  russet  shade, 
A  quaker  robe  of  dun  to  bear 
Of  late  October's  hueless  wear  ? 
Ah  I  Roses  red  and  spears  of  gold 
Burn  to  your  latest  splendours  bold, 
During  defiance  while  ye  may 
To  winds  that  rend  and  frosts  that  slay. 

Edith  C.  M.  Dakt. 


Solanum  muticum.— This  new  Solanum 
was  introduced  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Charles  Sprenger,  from  Mexico,  and  was  described 
as  a  new  species  by  Professor  N.  E.  Brown.  It 
was  lost,  with  many  other  plants,  after  his  separa- 
tion from  his  former  partner,  but  1  have  discovered 
here  an  old  plant  in  a  small  pot,  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  It  was 
planted  in  the  shrubbery,  and  has  done  very  well, 
being  covered  with  hundreds  of  dark  blue  flowers. 
After  the  autumn  rains  I  hope  it  will  fruit.  It  is 
a  noble  shrub,  and  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It  will  prove  quite  hardy  on  a  wall  in  sunny 
positions,  with  a  little  protection  during  the 
winter. — W.  Mullbr,  Vomero,  Naples. 

Milan  International  Exhibition, 

1906.— The  first  Italian  International  and 
Uuiversal  Exhibition,  under  the  high  patronage 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  will  be  opened 
in  Milan  on  April  15  next.  This  exhibition  will 
be  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  success  of  its  inter- 
national character  has  been  already  assured  by  the 
participation  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the 
United  States,  and  other  leadiog  countries.  The 
contents  of  the  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  nine 
international  and  one  national  section.  A 
British  Commission  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  His  Majestv's  Goverment,  which  has 
made  a  grant  of  £10,000  for  the  creation  of  a 
British  section.  In  spite  of  the  shortness  of  time 
at  its  disposal,  the  commission  has  been  fortunate 


enough  to  secure  in  the  various  buildings  space 
which,  both  in  regard  to  area  and  position,  will 
place  this  country  on  an  equality  with  the  various 
other  foreign  nations  who  will  participate. 
Detailed  information  regarding  the  exhibition 
may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  offices  of 
the  British  Commission,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1  and  2,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

The  "  Garden  City" movement  in 

Scotland.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  large  meeting  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Garden  City  Association  in  the  Synod 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  November  1. 
The  principal  speaker  will  be  Mr.  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  who  will  give  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Garden  City  and  the  Land  Problem." 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Dunedin,  formerly  secretary  tor  Scotland,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  gathering  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  upon  the  subject 
yet  held  in  Scotland. 

Stenoglottis   longritolia.  —  Many  of 

the  terrestial  Orchids,  native  of  South  Africa,  are 
by  no  means  easy  to  grow,  a  charge  that  cannot 
be  brought  against  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  for 
given  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  it  will  both 
grow  and  flower  well,  though  it  is  even  better 
suited  by  a  fairly  humid  atmosphere,  such  as 
Masdevallias  and  most  Odontoglossums  delight 
in.  Regarded  only  as  a  foliage  plant,  this  Steno- 
glottis is  decidedly  pretty,  as  it  forms  a  perfect 
rosette  of  narrow,  deep  green  leaves,  about 
6  inches  long,  with  prettily  undulated  margins. 
The  slender  but  erect  flower-epike  reaches  a 
height  of  18  inches  or  thereabouts,  and  bears  on 
the  upper  half  a  large  quantity  of  pleasing  rosy 
purple  blossoms,  which  are  more  or  less  dotted 
with  a  deeper  tint.  While  this  Stenoglottis  may 
not  find  favour  with  the  admirer  of  large  flowers 
only,  1  know  very  few  plants  that  can  be  as 
confidently  recommended  for  the  amateur  who 
18  anxious  to  grow  at  least  a  few  things  out  of  the 
common  in  his  greenhouse.  The  plant  remains  in 
flower  for  at  least  two  months.  It  thrives  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  needs 
good  drainage,  combined  with  a  copious  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  while  at  no  time 
must  it  be  kept  dry,  as  it  is  evergreen.  ^ — H.  P. 

The  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis 

Belladona). — For  some  time  past  the  Bella- 
donna Lilies  have  been  flowering  freely  at  Kew, 
especially  in  a  border  along  the  front  of  House 
No.  1,  near  the  main  entrance  from  Kew  Green. 
The  Kew  variety,  known  as  kewensis,  is  in  every 
way  a  gre^it  improvement  on  the  type.  The 
colour  is  a  much  deeper  shade  of  rose,  it  is  also 
more  vigorous,  growing  9  inches  to  12  inches 
taller.  Borne  on  a  scape  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  each  umbel  consists  of  twenty-four  to 
thirty  flowers,  while  in  the  type  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  dozen.  It  is  sweetly  scented  and  for 
cut  flower  decoration  at  night  is  most  effective. 
Belladonna  Lilies  are  well  worthy  of  a  little  care 
in  planting,  for  when  once  established,  beyond 
keeping  the  border  clean  and  giving  an  occasional 
top-dressing,  they  require  little  further  attention. 
A  warm,  sheltered,  well-drained  border  at  the 
front  of  a  house  or  south  wall  forms  an  ideal  spot 
for  them.  Ttie  soil  should  cmsist  of  good 
fibrous  loam  and  brick  rubble.  The  planting  of 
I  he  bulbs  is  best  done  in  Jane  or  July,  6  inches  to 
S  inches  in  depth. — A.   0. 

Decorative     Dahlias.  —  For    garden 

and  cut  flower  dtcoration,  where  bold,  massive 
fffects  are  required,  the  new  giant-flowered 
d»corative  Dahlias  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
very  free-flowering.  Borne  on  stiff  stalks  the 
flowers  are  a  pleasing  orange-red  colour.  A  bed 
containing  upwards  of  100  plants  of  this  variety, 
near  the  Victoria  Gate  at  Kew,  is  very  striking. 
Mme.  van  Den  Dael,  a  silvery  pink  variety,  is 
almost  as  large.     Two  seedlings  from   this  are 
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grand  free-Suwering  sorts.  Mile.  H(S^ne  Char- 
met,  a  white  varJHty,  has  wide  florets.  Jeanne 
Charmet  is  a  shade  or  two  deeper  pink  than  the 
parent.  It  has  a  better  habit  and  is  more 
floriferous.  A  single  variety,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, of  rfcent  inlroduclion  I  believe  from 
America,  promises  to  be  a  useful  acquisition 
bmh  in  the  garden  and  for  cut  flower  decoration. 
The  colour  is  rosy  pink,  tipped  white,  with  a 
ring  of  white  around  the  disc  florets. — A.  0. 
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DAFFODIL    STALKS. 

IT  is  surely  a  sign  that  the  subject  of 
the  Daffodil  has  been  written  about 
from  almost  every  point  of  view  when 
the  Editor  asks  me  to  write  about 
their  stalks.  It  certainly  sounds  a 
somewhat  dry  subject  to  start  upon ; 
nevertheless,  1  think  we  may  get  something 
interesting  from  it. 

The  Daffodil  is  pre-eminently  a  flower  for 
cutting,  and  as  such  its  value  is  much 
enhanced  by  a  long  stem.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  successful  arrangement 
in  a  vase  unless  t-ome  at  least  of  the  stalks 
are  long.  Here  I  would  insert  a  word  of 
advice,  namely,  in  cutting  the  blooms  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  the  tallest  ones  with 
as  much  stalk  as  possible,  for  they  will  be 
required  for  the  highest  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  probably  every  quarter  of  an  inch 
will  be  of  value,  while  the  shorter  ones  can 
only  be  used  for  the  outer  or  front  part  of 
the  arrangement,  and  may  even  be  required 
to  be  shortened. 

Again,  there  is  great  value  in  length  of 
stalk  in  making  up  trade  bunches  for  sale  on 
the  wholesale  and  retail  markets.  Long 
stems  enable  the  bunchers  to  make  a  long, 
effective  bunch,  which  will  appear  to  contain 
fourteen  or  fifteen  flowers  instead  of  twelve, 


the  regulation  number,  and  thus  command  a 
more  ready  sale.  Besides  all  this  there  is  a 
sense  of  proportion  between  the  size  of  the 
bloom  and  length  of  stem  ;  a  large,  bold 
flower  does  not  .show  to  advantage  without  a 
well-matched  flower-stalk.  For  instance, 
would  not  Glory  of  Leyden  and  bicolor 
Grandee  look  more  effective  if  mounted  on 
stems  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  longer  ? 

Among  my  own  seedlings  I  have  discirdnd 
several  with  really  good  flowers  because  their 
stalks  were  either  deficient  in  length  or  were 
not  sufficiently  sturdy  to  properly  support 
the  flower.  The  finest  example  of  a  I'ng, 
well-formed  stalk  that  I  know  of  is  King 
Alfred.  The  raiser  of  this  fine  variety  once 
kindly  sent  me  some  blooms  to  photograph, 
and  when  the  box  came  to  hand  it  was  so 
long  that  it  looked  as  if  some  kind  friend 
had  sent  me  a  present  of  an  umbrella  !  I 
believe  the  longest  stems  were  23  inches. 
Emperor  and  Sir  Watkin  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  varieties  having  a  sufficiency  of 
stem,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Captain  and 
John  Nelson  and  Grandee  are  decidedly  too 
short  on  the  leg,  and  they  lose  much  value  as 
cut  flowers  on  that  account.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  place  in  most  gardens  of  any  size  for  the 
dwarfs  of  the  Daffodil  family  as  well  as  for 
the  giants.  As  edgings  and  for  rockeries  such 
varieties  as  Nanus,  Minor,  Minimus,  Queen 
of  Spain,  &c.,  are  really  charming,  neither 
would  their  value  be  enhanced  if  it  were 
possible  to  give  them  longer  stalks. 

There  are  other  points  about  Daffodil  stems 
to  be  considered  as  well  as  length.  An 
important  one  is  strength.  A  long  stalk  is 
useless  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  properly 
support  the  flower.  Whit  is  more  annoying 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  old  double  iocom- 
parabilis  and  Orange  and  Sulphur  Phoenix? 
Does  not  every  grower  know  how  the  blooms 
of  these  go  down  right  on  to  the  ground 
under  any  slight  stres-i  of  wind,  rain  or  frost, 
and  how  the  blooms  suffer  in  consequence? 
while  after  a  heavy  wind  the  blooms  will 
often  be  found  broken  off  and  rendered 
useless. 

The  shape  of  a  stalk  is  also  an  important 
matter.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in 
this,  some  being  very  flat,  some  quite  round, 
others  elliptical  with  strong  ridges,  some  are 
clumsily  thick,  while  others  are  too  thin,  and, 
again,  some  are  far  more  twisted  than  others. 
As  examples  of  the  round  form  we  may  quote 
the  double  incomparabilis,  Mabel  Cowan  and 
Baroness  Heath  belong  to  the  class  with 
Battened  stems,  while  Duchess  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Stella  superba  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  those  having  stems  which  are 
somewhat  too  thick.  Now  let  us  ask  what 
influences  the  length  of  stalk  ?  I  can  with 
certainty  give  a  partial  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  there  are  other  sides  of  it  on  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  enlightened.  Soil  cer- 
tainly has  a  great  influence.  Our  own  soil 
at  Lowdham,  though  retentive  and  moist, 
does  not  produce  long  stalks ;  Poeticus 
ornatus,  for  instance,  often  comes  no  higher 
than  9  inches,  while  the  same  variety  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Holland  will  stand  at  an 
even  height  of  18  inches.  Yet  the  Lincoln- 
shire soil  to  the  eye  looks  drier  than  ours. 
Time  of  planting  has  a  marked  eHect  upon 
the  length  of  foliage  and  Hower-stem,  bulbs 
planted  early  will  always  develop  a  fuller  and 
more  perfect  growth  than  those  put  in  later. 
I  have  often  noticed  in  our  own  grounds  three 
difl'erent  heights  in  one  stock  of  bulbs,  sorne 
of  which  were  planted  in  August,  others  in 
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October,  and  others  again  in  Novemher. 
Depth  at  which  the  bulbs  are  planted 
also  has  its  effect,  shallow  planting  pro- 
duces short  stalks,  and  deep  planting  lontrer 
ones.  Shelter  from  catting  winds  will 
induce  a  taller  growth  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  overhead  shade  produces  l.ng 
stalks  and  foliage  at  the  expense  of  the 
bulb. 

Moisture  is,  of  course,  another  factor, 
though,  as  before  stated,  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  a  moist  soil  will  produce  good 
stems  ;  in  fact,  a  water-logged  soil  will  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Temperature  has  its 
effects  ;  in  a  genial  sprint,  with  alternating 
sunshine  and  shower,  the  foliage  and  flower- 
stems  become  far  better  developed  than  in  a 
season  of  biting  east  wind,  such  as  we  have 
had  for  the  last  few  years.  Again,  I  have 
noticed  that  when  very  warm  weather  follows 
a  spell  of  cold  the  flowers  are  rushed  out 
before  the  stalk  has  had  time  to  grow  or  the 
blooms  to  properly  develop.  These  are  times 
of  small  and  poorly-coloured  flowers.  Bulbs 
which  have  been  pi  inted  for  two  years  usually 
produce  more  flower-stalk  than  do  those  of 
one  year. 

Now  I  have  given  my  experience  as  to 
what  tends  to  give  us  the  long  stems  we  all 
covet,  but  the  shape  and  quality  of  stem  can 
only  be  influenced  by  breeding.  One  most 
notable  success  hac  been  brought  about  by 
that  great  Daff  idil  hybridist,  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart.  He  has  produced  several  new 
double  Narcissi  with  absolutely  perfect 
stalks,  which  carry  their  flowers  safely 
through  any  kind  of  weather  that  a  Diff'dil 
will  stand  up  in  at  all.  Argent,  Plenipo,  and 
Dubloon  are  three  which  occur  at  once  to  my 
mind  ;  there  may  be  more  of  them. 

Now,  although  stalk  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  and  a  poor  bloom  could  never  be 
redeemed  by  the  most  perfect  stem,  yet  it  is 
an  important  point  in  a  plant,  and  I  think 
seed-raisers  should  bear  it  in  mind,  and  in 
making  their  crosses  strive  to  choose  a',  least 
one  parent  with  a  long  and  well-formed 
tlower-stem.  A  cross  will  sometimes  produce 
seedlings  with  much  longer  stalks  than  either 
of  the  parents.  Among  a  successful  batch  (jf 
s-'edlings  of  my  own,  raised  from  Minnie 
Hume  X  Mme.  de  Qraaff,  there  are  some 
plants  with  much  longer  stalks  than  either 
parent  can  boast  of. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  contributors  could 
throw  light  upon  points  on  which  I  am  at 
fiult,  and  tell  us  what  are  the  particular 
virtues  in  certain  soils  which  are  known 
to  regularly  produce  flower-stems  of  more 
than  ordinary  length. 

J.  DuNcxN  Pearson. 

The  Nurseries,  Lowdhani,  Notts. 


TWO    EARLY-FLOWERING 
TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 

DURING  recent  years  the  great 
,  development  of  the  Narcissus 
I  which  has  taken  place  has  finally 
'  established  its  claim  (if  it  were 
ever  challenged)  to  be  reckoned 
the  most  valuable  of  all  our 
early  spring  flowers.  One  of  the  chief  delights 
of  the  New  Year  is  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  Daffodils  as  they  spear  up  through  the 
ground  while  the  short  days  of  winter  are 
s'.ill  with  us,  and  how  eagerly  we  anticipate 
the  unfurling  of  the  first  flower  ! 


To  my  mind  the  early-flowering  varieties 
are  amongst  the  most  precious  of  th-^  race, 
and  should  be  given  a  place  in  every  garden. 
In  this  .-hurt  note  space  does  not  allow  me 
to  sing  the  praises  of  such  delightful  things 
as  Narcissus  minor,  N.  minimus,  N.  nanus, 
N.  obvalUris,  N.  pallidus  precox,  Harbinger, 
(jolden  S[)ur,  Pope's  King,  Ard  Righ,  Henry 
Irving,  (fee,  but  only  to  remind  planters 
not  to  overlook  them  in  the  rush  for 
the  admittedly  larger  and  finer  mid-season 
forms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  early-flowering 
Daffodils  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
hybridist  ;   but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
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D.AFFODILS    FROM    SEED. 

ERHAFS  the  first  pod  of  seed  gives 
more  pleasure  ttian  aiiy  sub.-equent 
pods.  You  watch  it  swell,  esti- 
mate the  number  of  se^ds,  watch 
it  ripening,  carefully  collect  the 
pod  and  count  the  seeds  —  only 
six  or  seven.  Then  comes  the  sowing.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  a  pan,  and  the  seedlings 
are  watched  for  until  they  are  seen  bursting 
through  the  soil,  bringitjg  with  them  their 
black,  shiny  shells.  You  feel  sure  one  will 
be  a  Scarlet  Trumpet,  because  it  was  crossed 
with  Will  Scarlett.     The  fact  that  it  will  be 


peri(]d  of  neglect  has  now  come  to  an  end,  I  a  matter  of  four  to  six  years  before  you  see 
and  that  soon  we 
shall  not  be  able 
to  Complain  of 
the  scarcity  of 
really  good  early 
flowers.  Amongst 
those  who  are 
paying  attention 
to  these  early 
dowers,  Mr.  .J.  D. 
Pearson  has  been 
particularly  suc- 
cessful, and  the 
two  beautiful 
varieties  hf  rewith 
figured  were  both 
rai^ed  by  him. 
I  have  .=een  both 
of  them  growing 
at  Lovvdham,  and 
can  te.stit'yto  their 
beauty. 

Alert  is  a  de- 
cidedly improved 
form  of  the  Ten^y 
Dafi'.pdil  (N.  ob 
vallaris),  with  a 
lighter  and  firmer 
perianth  and  a 
wider  and  more 
redexed  truinpnt. 
The  Tenby  Dafl^o- 
dil  is  peculiar  in 
its  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  refu>es 
to  grow  well  at 
Lowdham,  where- 
as Alert,  though 
only  a  chance 
seedling  from  it, 
thrives  there 
splendidly.  It 
gained  a  unani- 
mous award  of 
merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's 
meeting  on 
Ap'il  5,  1904. 


NARCISSCrs  ALERT.    (Fnm  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson.) 


Golden  'Trumpet  is  another  very  early 
flower,  opening  before  H.  Irving  and  Golden 
Spur,  and  possessing  a  better  constitution 
than  either.  I  was  much  struck  with  its 
vigorous  growth  and  sturdy  habit,  and  it  may 
well  be  commended  as  a  flower  quite  able  to 
stand  rough  March  winds.  The  whole  flower 
is  of  a  bright  clear  yellow  and  of  pleasing 
appearance. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  Goodwin. 

Narcissus  minimus.— This  is  a  charm- 
ing liitie  fl.mer  <it  almisc  pnrfeot  shape,  and 
must  useful  for  naturahsiDg  on  the  lawn.  We 
have  just  planted  a  colony  of  250  bulbs. 


the  bloom  is  forgotten.  The  next  year  it 
is  decided  to  have  a  lot  of  seed,  and  the 
flowers  that  are  intended  to  bear  seed 
are  prepared  (take  the  anthers  away  and 
clear  the  pollen  out),  and  with  pleasure  one 
sees  the  pods  swell  out.  Select  a  bright 
sunny  morning  for  your  crossing  and  fertilis- 
ing, and  see  that  the  pollen  grains  adhere  to 
the  pistil.  The  pods  swell,  the  .seeds  ripen, 
and  the  earliest  are  gathered.  Many  of  your 
big  swollen  pods  will  contain  scarcely  any 
seed.  This  will  be  very  disappointing,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  a  fair  amount 
of  seed,  and  so  one  is  sati.'-fied.  The  next 
question  is  "  How  to  sow  ] "  and  it  is  resolved 
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NARCISSUS  GOLDEN   TRUMPET   (REDUCED).     See  page  -'«• 
(From  a  photojraph  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson  ) 


the  bed  of  seed- 
ling Daffodils. 
There  are  three 
or  four  very  fine 
red  cups  and  one 
grand  Daffodil. 
Morning  follows 
mor  ni  n  g  with 
added  eagerness 
till  it  permeates 
your  family,  and 
they  all  become 
enthusiasts.  This 
goes  on  for  five  or 
six  weeks. 

Oh,  says  the 
youngest  member 
of  the  family, 
there  is  one  of 
those  Weardale 
and  Mme.  de 
Graaff  crosses, 
cannot  you  see  it 
without  the  label 
(which,  by  the 
way,  is  often 
illegible),  and  that 
short  orange 
trumpet,  that  is 
aBernardi  crossed 
with  poetarum, 
certainly  it  is  ; 
there  is  another 
crossed  with  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  any- 
one can  see  that. 
Ah!  there  is  Em- 
peror X  Mme. 
de  Graaff,  you 
can  see  the  in- 
ferior segments  of 
Emperor  cer- 
tainly; your 
neighbours  come 
in  and  they 
decide  on  the 
spot  to  get  a 
collection  and 
start    seedling 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Thi   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 
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FASCIATED    LILIUM    AURATUM. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Thb  Garden,"] 

I  R , — Having  read  with  interest  Mr. 
Fiehei'a  note  in  The  Gakdbn  of 
September  30  on  Lilium  auralum,  I 
shuuld  hke  to  record  a  similar  experi- 
ence. I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a 
Lilium  auratum  grown  indoors  this 
year.  This  particular  bulb  produced  on  one 
stem,  which  was  flattened  out  to  about  2  inches, 
a  head  of  fifty  blooms,  all  of  which  were  perfect, 
though  somewhat  small.  Another  bulb  bad  fifty 
buds,  but  five  of  these  failed  to  open  ;  another 
had  thirty-eight,  also  on  one  stem  ;  and  another 
with  three  stems  had  twenty-six  magoificent 
flowers.  Is  this  abundance  unusual,  and  do 
you  attribute  it  to  the  season  ? 

W.  Wilson. 
Oakwood  Orange  Gardens,  Roundhay,  Leeds. 


[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  Lilium 
auratum  with  a  flat  stem,  being  1  inch  wide  at 
the  base,  and  4  inches  wide  at  the  top.  It  had 
seventy-six  buds,  but  only  thirty-six  arrived  at 
maturity.  S.   Llotd. 

Rhagatt,  Oorwen,  North  Wales. 


to  do  this  at  once.  The  smaller  lots  are  sown 
in  pots,  pans,  and  boxes.  The  larger  quanti- 
ties are  sown  in  the  open  on  deeply-dug, 
light  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  slaked  lime  to 
keep  mining  snails  and  worms  away.     Cover 


raising.     Once  make  a   start,  time  goes  on 
unheeded.    1  will  now  give  a  few  hints  to 
growers  of  Daffodils   and    seedling    raisers, 
which  are  the  result  of  personal  experience. 
In    growing    Daffodils    deep    digging    is 


over  wlth"^ea  covers  to  protect  during  the  ,  essential  (bastard  trenching),  sandy  loam  is 
over  W11.U  X  y  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  prefer,  ground  that  has  been 


winter.  , ,  . 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  good  harvest 
of  seed,  because  it  is  thought  that  something- 
good  must  come  from  the  manifold  crosses. 
The  pollen,  too,  has  been  used  both  ways. 

The  sorts  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
seed  are  discovered,  and  this  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation, 
crossing   many   ways. 


well  manured,  and  had  at  least  one  crop  on 
before  planting.  Daffodils,  where  possible, 
should  be  grown  on  beds  raised  inthe  middle  ; 
.'lay,  4  feet  wide,  8  inches  higher  in  the  middle. 
The  smaller  and  delicate  sorts,  such  as 
Oriaamme,  Southern  Star,  Dorothy  Yorke, 
Year  by  year  seed  is  raised,  \  &o.,  require  poorer  soil,  that  is,  more  sandy; 
both  reasonable  and  use  rich  loam  and  sand  only,  and  it  is  well  to 
ridroulou«  beaause'it  is  thought  something  I  cover  the  bulbs  with  sand  when  P  a^t'pg- 
unexr^ed  may  occur.  The  seedlings  con  |  The  large  trumpets  prefer  stronger  soil,  which 
U^e^?inc"eL  until  one  day  the  first !  must  be  deeply  dug  to  en.ure  good  drainage  in 
seedlina  is  .seen  showing  bloom.  It  is  a  '  the  winter. 
Pheasant's  Eye,  and  it  is^iealously  watched,  i  About  Seedlings. 

One  morning  it  opens  and  proves  not  as  good  To  get  seed  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  note 
as  poetarum  or  half  as  good  as  flowers  you  each  year  of  sorts  that  seed  with  you,  otliej- 
have  seen  on  the  Pyrenees  or  in  Switzerland,  wise  a  lot  of  time  is  spent  in  preparing  the 
However  you  console  yourself  with  the  fact  blooms  and  fertilising.  There  are  sorts  that 
that  it  is  only  three  years  old.  ]  can  be  relied  on,  such  as  Mme    de  GraaH, 

Next  year  these  Pheasant's  Eye  are  planted  i  Weardale  Perfection,  Emperor,  P.  K.  Barr, 
in  the  opeTand  not  one  blooms.  We  skip  a  ^  Yellow  Trumpet,  and  most  of  the  sorts 
year  orTwo  and  look  on  our  fourth,  fifth,  and  1  growing  wild,  such  as  ^^'^^flp'^^^'.^l^ 
sixth  year  beds,  and  behold  hundreds  of  (  poeticus,  triandrus  albus,  &c.  Seedlings,  too, 
<(iiikes  showing.  Now  is  the  consummation  ;  generally  produce  seed  freely. 
ofourdelTglU.    The  first  thoughts   are   of      The  Ericas,  King's  Mrton.         J.Pope. 


TRICHINIUM    MANGLESII. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  such  a  charac- 
teristic illustration  of  this  pretty  little  green- 
house plant  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden, 
for  it  has  long  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
and  one  that,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  well  merits 
extended  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sandy 
districts  of  Australia,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1838.  Aceording  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  there  are  about  fifty 
species  of  Trichinium  known  to  botanists,  but  the 
only  one  in  cultivation,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  that 
at  the  head  of  this  note. 

When  out  of  bloom  it  is  insignificant,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flower-spike,  the 
entire  plant  rises  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  soil,  and  the  small  narrow  leaves  are 
not  particularly  noticeable.  The  inflorescence, 
as  may  be  seen  on  page  225,  consists  of  a 
large  \thite,  oval-shaped  head,  like  a  ball  of 
fluffy  cotton,  from  which  the  bright  pink  tips  of 
the  perianth  protrude.  Each  head  is  on  a  thin 
wiry  stem  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length. 
A  very  desirable  feature  is  that  the  flowers 
remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  rough  and  ready  treatment  so  often  given  to 
the  general  run  of  greenhouse  plants  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  this  Trichinium,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  well  repays  a  little  attention.  A  soil  composed 
principally  of  good  friable  loam,  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure,  and 
silver  sand,  will  suit  it  well,  and  a  light  airy 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  is  just  the  place  for  it. 
The  season  of  blooming  is,  as  a  rule,  from  mid- 
summer onwards,  and  the  plant  should  be  re- 
potted as  Eoon  as  possible  after  the  blossoms 
are  past. 

In  carrying  out  this  operation  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed.  Overpotting 
must  be  specially  guarded  against,  as  a  5-iuch 
pot  is  large  enough  for  a  well-developed  specimen, 
in  proof  of  which  I  may  mentioti  that  two  or 
vears  ago  there  was  a  plant  at  K^w  in  a  pot  of 
this  size  carrying  twenty-four  flower-heads.  Its 
propagation,  by  means  of  root  cuttings  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  snil  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat,  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter.  H.  P. 
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DAFFODILS    IN    MEADOW 

AND    LAWNS. 
Planting  Daffodil  Bulbs  on  the  Grass. 

"  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze." 

~^  HE  poet  Wordsworth  in  his 
exquisite  ode  to  the  Daffodils 
struck  a  cultural  note  of  some 
value,  since  "  beside  the  lake" 
naturally  indicates  that  these 
flowers  love  a  cool,  moist  soil, 
and  "  beneath  the  trees "  shows  us  tbat 
chequered  shade  is  to  their  liking.  The 
poet  wrote  of  the  wild  Lenten  Lily  (in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  this  popular  name  is  often 
rendered  "  Lantern  Lilies"  by  the  peasantry) 
that  coming  before  the  swallow  dares,  paints 
our  meadows  with  delight  and  takes  the 
winds  of  March  with  beauty.  Those  who 
have  seen  our  native  wild  Daffodil  growing 
and  flowering  in  clumps  and  cloud  -  like 
masses,  literally  by  the  thousand,  in  meadows 
and  paddocks,  or  on  grassy  lawns,  will  not 
need  to  be  told  of  their  beauty  and  adapta- 
bility for  being  planted  on  the  grass.  The 
Snowdrop  and  the  Daffodil  may  be  considered 
as  being  really  permanent  hardy  bulbous 
flowers,  and  to  see  them  in  orchards  from 
Land's  End  to  Scotland  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  sights  of  an  English  spring.  Even 
as  a  wild  plant  the  Dafi'odil  varies  consider- 
ably, the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  forms 
being  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Not 
only  are  the  native  and  most  of  the  seedling 
or  garden  Narcissus  perfectly  hardy,  but  they 
flower  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  welcome, 
there  being  no  other  hardy  bulbs  that  can 
quite  take  their  place  in  March  and  April, 
when  they  usually  flower.  In  a  word,  the 
Narcissi  are  what  Parkinson  (1629)  called 
"  timely  flowers  "  ;  they  supply 
a  real  want,  and  are  to  the 
springtide  what  the  Rose  is  in 
summer,  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  to  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  year.  No  adverse 
tide  of  fashion  is  likely  to  affect 
the  Daffodils  as  a  garden  flower, 
but  even  if  such  did  occur  they 
will  be  found  naturalised  in  our 
meadows  and  copses,  on  old 
sloping  lawns,  and  beside  wood- 
land walks  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  Already  they 
are  established  literally  by  the 
million  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  travelling  by  railway 
even  they  flish  out  here  and 
there  along  the  line  as  the 
trains  rush  by. 

We  now  find  Narcissus,  and 
many  other  hardy  bulbs,  on 
the  grass  in  all  our  public 
gardens,  and  in  the  parks 
nearly  everywhere.  To  the 
artist,  be  he  painter  or  land- 
scape gardener,  the  beauty  and 
effect  of  all  bulbs,  and  espe- 
cially of  Narcissus,  on  the  grass 
depends  not  so  much  on  the 
actual  quantities  used,  but 
rather  on  their  tasteful  group- 
ing. The  regular  dotting  of 
bulbs  a  foot  apart  or  so  on 
the  grass  of  lawn  or  meadow 
rarely  pleases  anyone,  nor 
will  they  do  so  until  half 
the  bulbs  have  died  out  and 
the  others  have  formed  dense 


clumps  or  masses  in  an  irregular  way.  To 
see  perfectly  natural  grouping  one  must 
go  to  places  where  these  bulbs  have 
established  themselves  after  having  been 
planted  many  year.-j,  as  in  the  old  orchards  of 
Devon  or  Cornwall,  or  in  Kent  and  Hamp- 
shire, or  in  a  few  old  gardens  near  London, 
or  in  the  Midlands,  or  even  as  far  north  as  I 
Northumbria  and  bonnie  Scotland.  The 
bulbs  on  the  grassy  lawns  and  slopes  of  the 
mounds  at  Kew  Gardens  are  very  attractive 
in  spring,  but  even  there  the  planting  was 
originally  too  regular  and  too  diffused,  large 
areas  being  regularly  covered  with  bulbs 
without  any  dense  masses  or  focus  spots,  or  ; 
green  breidths  of  grass  on  which  the  eye  \ 
could  rest. 

The  best  object-lessons  on  artistic  planting 
of  bulbs  on  grass  I  have  yet  seen,  outside  of  ; 
Nature's    own    perfect   way,   are    at    Great ; 
Warley    in     Essex ;     at     Gravetye     Manor, 
Sussex;  at Straffan Gardens,  County Kildare'; 
and  in  the  park  at  Narrow  Water  Castle  in  ! 
County  Down.     At  the  last-named  place  the  [ 
clumps  and   masses  of   the  common  double 
yellow  Daffodil  Van  Sion  are  very  dense  and 
effective  on  some  slopes  and  mounds  facing 
the  hall  door,  and  are  very  beautiful  as  seen 
with  a  background  of  Pine  trees,  the   dark 
blue  mountains,  and  the  shimmering  sea.     At 
Castlewellan    in    County    Down,    also,    the 
beautiful  and  early-flowering  single  Daffodil 
called  Countess  of  Annesley  and  others  are 
very  handsome  in  dense  groups  and  cluster- 
ing clumps  on  the  lawns.     One  of  the  most 
ancient    of    all    the   naturalisation   areas    I 
have  ever  seen  is  on   the   grassy   slopes   of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  which  lies  half  a  mile 
or  so  from  Marazion  in  Cornwall.  Not  only  are 
Daffodils  growing  there  m  quantity,  but  there  j 
arealsoenormousclumpsand  massesof  various  i 


kinds  of  N.  Tazetta,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  thoite  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Cornwall  to  see  these 
when  at  their  best.  The  fields  of  beaulifully- 
grown  Narcissi  cultivated  near  Penzince  and 
elsewhere  in  Cornwall,  as  also  in  the  Scilly 
Islands,  especially  on  St.  Mary's  Island  and 
at  Tresco,  amply  prove  how  suitable  the  soil 
and  climate  there  really  are  for  these  flowers. 
To  see  Narcissi  as  naturalised  at  the  places 
above  named  is  to  see  how  artistic  and 
effective  these  hardy  flowers  can  be.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  many 
other  places  where  they  are  quite  as  happy 
and  as  well  grouped,  but  I  can  only  now 
mention  what  I  have  seen.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  best  kinds  of  Narcissi  to  plant 
on  the  grass,  the  chances  are  that  we  are 
embarrassed  by  too  many  sorts  rather  than 
with  too  few.  F.  W.  Buebidge,  V.M.H. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    POETS'    DAFFODILS. 

WRITING  of  Narcissus  poeticue, 
a  correspoDdent  of  mine  Rays  : 
"  If  1  could  only  grow  one  flower 
it  would  be  a  D  ifFodil,  and  if 
only  one  Daffodil,  certainly  a 
Poet,"  and  I  can  understand 
tbat  feeling.  To  the  man  in  the  street,  who 
only  knows  of  one  ' '  Pheasant's-eye,"  it  may  come 
as  a  revelation  that  there  are  now  some  duzen  or 
more  of  distinct  varieties.  Tne  R«v.  S.  E. 
Bourne,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Daffodil,"  published 
in  1903,  enumerates  twelve  new  and  improved 
sorts,  and  the  section  has  been  further  enriched, 
even  since  then,  by  others  of  striking  and  pre- 
eminent merit,  all  of  these  flowers  having,  to 
the  practised  eye,  marked  individual  charac- 
teristics, all  of  them  being  improvements  on  the 


DAFroDILS  AT  WARLEY  PLACE.      (Prom  a  photograph  by  Miss  Wilimott.) 
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one  or  two  old  sons  we  used 
to  kn3w,  and  all,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  raised  by  that 
master  of  Daffodil  craft,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Eogleheart.  Of  the  many 
beautiful  things  he  has  given 
us,  the  Poets'  Daffodils  peem  to 
have  first  claim  on  his  affections, 
and  to  illustrate  this  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  quote  his  own 
words:  "The  pure  and  lovely 
colouring,  the  fragrance,  and  the 
vigorous  constitution  of  the 
poeticus  will  surely  bring  it  to 
the  front  of  the  whole  genus." 
Some  time  back  I  had  occasion 
to  write  to  him  askiog  about  the 
parentage  of  one  of  the  new 
IPoets,  and  his  reply  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  to  those 
interested  in  these  things  that 
I  give  it  here  verbatim.  After 
mentioning  that  he  makes  no 
mystery  of  the  parentage  of  his 
Narcissi,  he  says:  "I  began 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
intercross  the  poeiicua  varieties, 
e.g.,  Ornatus  x  Foatarum,  both 
of  these  with  recurvus  and  other 
late  sorts,  then  the  progeny  back 
with  the  parents  and  with  one 
another,  constantly  selecting 
small  percentages  out  of  an 
immense  breadth  of  seedlings, 
until  I  got  what  I  may  call  my 
own  strain,  and  1  keep  on 
working  with  thi!>,  keeping  large 
flowers,  highly-coloured  flowers, 
extra  robust  plants,  and  so  forth 
for  my  '  breeding  stud.'  " 

Twenty-five  years  U  a  largo 
slice  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  what 
an  immense  amount  of  patient 
study  and  care  have  been  used 
during  all  those  years  to  bring 
this  strain  to  the  pitch  of  per- 
fection that  Mr.  Engleheart  has 
now  brought  it,  but  those  who 
doubt  "  if  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle"  have  only  to  look  at  the 
stands  in  the  poeticus  classes  at 
the  principal  Dafi'odil  shows  in 
the  month  of  April  to  make  up 
their  minds  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  new 
poeticus  to  come  into  commerce 
was,  I  believe,  Almira,  sometimes 
known  as  King  Edward  VII. 
Almira  is  a  fine  fiower  of  much 
substance,  similar  to  Ornatus, 
but  about  double  the  size  ;  it  is  not  one  of  Mr 
Engleheart's  produoiions,  having  originated  in  a 
Dutch  nursery  ;  it  is  a  grand  and  useful  plant, 
and  is  now  getting  very  cheap,  but  it  is  not 
considered  so  free  or  vigorous  as  some  of  those 
that  have  followed  it.  Cassandra,  raised  by 
Mr.  Eogleheart,  which  was  first  offered  at  about 
the  same  time,  is  a  much  finer  thing,  but  I  cannoi 
quite  a^ree  wilh  Messrs.  Birr  when  they  tell 
us  that  it  is,  "  wiihnut  doubt,  the  finest  of  all  the 
poeticus."  I  prefer  Virgil  myself,  although  there 
are  other  flowers  of  more  recent  introduction 
which  it  has  not  yet  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see.  These  app^^ar  to  be  improvements  even  on 
this  fine  fluwer  ;  thus  I  hear,  I  do  not  know  with 
what  truth,  of  the  stock  of  sixteen  bulbs  of 
Acme,  which  obtained  an  award  last  year, 
having  changed  hands  for  the  substantial  sum 
of  £150 

Epic  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  great  substance, 
and  with  a  deep  crimaim  rim  to  the  cup.  Horace 
I  should  deBcribe  as  a  very  much  improved 
Poetarum,  the  improvement  being  in  the 
perianth,  whiih  is  niuuh  broader  and  of  better 
shape  than  that  old  variety.     The  retail  price  of 


NARCISSUS  SALADIS   (WHITE   AJAX). 

Horace    last    year   was   21s.,   and   it  has   been 

obtainable  this  season  at  7s   6  J.,  and  yet  here  is 

a  list  just  to  hind,  from  a  very  well-known  firm  of 

nurserymen  and  florists,  in  which  it  is  priced  at 

the  preposterous  figure  of  £5  5<  ,  assuredly  the 

way   of    killing,   rather    than    popularising,    the 

I  cultivation  of  such  a  useful  flower.     A  not  very 

I  well  -  known      poeticus      is      White      Elephant, 

1  a    huge    flower    of    grand    form    and    substance 

I  when  it  comes  gond,  but  as    I  have   proved  from 

I  experience  that  almost  half  the  flowers  have  a 

tendency  to    come   rough    and    mi-shapen,  it   i- 

not  likely  to  be  much  grown,  although  a  vase  of 

carefully-selected  blooms  of  it  wouhi  make  a  most 

t.elliug  item  in  an  exhibition   stand       Rh\mster 

1  have  nr»t  yet  seen,  although  I  have  soraH  bulbs 

of  it  planted,  but  it  comes  to  me  with  me  highe-i 

credenii>ilM,  and  was  exhibited  in   good   form   af 

'he     Birmingham     show    last     spring    by     Mrs 

Berkeley  in  her  stand  of  twelve  seedlings,  which 

obtained  a  gold  medal. 

One  of  the  finest  Poets  I  flowered  last  season 
was  Glory.  This  beautiful  flowtr  and  Almira 
are,  I  think,  the  only  two  I  am  mentioning 
which  should  not  be  placed  to  Mr.  Eogloheart'a 


credit,  both  of  them  being  Dutch 
seedlings. 

A  favourite  of  mine  is  Homer. 
I  have  grown  it  for  several  years, 
and  si  ill  consider  that  it  maintains 
its  place  as  one  of  the  very  best 
(see  my  note  on  it  in  your  issue 
of  July  8  leist).  The  cup  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  character  of 
Ornatus,  but  the  crimson  rim  is 
much  wider,  and  the  perianth  is 
altogether  better ;  it  is  a  fine 
flower  of  much  merit. 

Chaucer  is  an  early  flower,  and 
although  not  large  or  imposing 
should,  I  think,  prove  useful  for 
early  hj'bridi-ing,  as  it  has  a 
particularly  good  red  cup.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  this  list  wilh  a  brief 
description  of  Virgil,  which  I 
have  previously  mentioned. 
When  at  D  nton  last  spring  I 
was  fortunate  in  seeing  this  beau- 
tiful poeticus  at  its  best,  and  I 
must  say  that  it  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  being  the  most  telling 
flower  of  its  section  that  I  had 
seen.  It  has  a  fine  cup  well 
suffused  with  orange-red,  and  a 
refined  but  substantial  perianth, 
the  segments  of  which  are  of 
unique  and  model  shape.  The 
raisor  has  told  me  more  than  once 
of  its  value  as  a  pollen  parent, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  this, 
as  its  splendid  form,  combined 
with  the  fi'ie  colouring  of  the 
cup,  should  undoubtedly  ensure 
the  production  of  first  -  class 
progeny. 

In  concluding  these  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  in  a  general  way  to  em  phasise 
the  great  value  of  the  poeticus 
to  the  hybridist.  What  would  he 
do  without  it  ?  All  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  of  the 
decorative  Diffodils  owe  their 
wealth  of  colour  to  poeticus 
blood.  Those  fine  things  Gloria 
Mundi,  Albatr  ss.  Beacon,  Fire 
brand.  Will  Scarlett  (ihat  almost 
startling  flower),  with  many 
others,  are  indebted  to  it  for 
their  handsome  and  brilliantly 
toned  cups,  and  we  who  are 
watching  the  process  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Daffidil  are 
well  assured  that  we  have  still 
more  beautiful  things  to  look 
forward  to  and  admire  when  the 
hybrids  from  the  newest  and  best  of  these  poeticus 
begin  to  flower  and  to  come  into  commerce. 

F.  Herbbrt  Chapman. 
Ovldejord  Lodge,  Rye. 


MR.CROSFIELD'S  SEEDLiNG 
DAFFODILS. 

A    MONG  the  many  who  are  emulating  the 

l\  grand  example  set  by  Mr.  Engleheart 

/   %  in  devoting  himself  towards  the  im- 

/       %         provementof  the  Ntrcissus,  few  have 

/  %       achieved   such  an   immediate  eui  cess 

as  Mr.  Ernest  Cro^fi-ld^f  Wrexham. 

This.gentleman  only   made  his  d^htit   as  a  raiser 

f  seedling    Narcissi    at    the    Midland    D  ffodil 

S  icieiy's  exhibition  last   year,   and    already  his 

seedlings  have  receive^l  four  awards  of  merit,  two 

from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  two 

from  the  Midland  S  iciety. 

Mr  Crosfield's  attention  seems  to  have  been 
espwcially  attracted  to  the  white  trumpei  D  iffodils, 
and   in   this   section    he   has    been  successful  in 
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CONFERENCE   OF   FRUIT   GROWERS. 


IN  connexion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  great  show  of  British-grown 
fruit,  held  on  the  lOch,  lUh,  and  12ih 
inst.,  and  fully  reporied  in  our  last  issue, 
a  conference  on  fruit-growing  was  held 
under  the  united  auspices  of  ihe  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  O^i  Tuesday,  from  2  30  p  m. 
to  5  p.  m. ,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  K  C  V.  O. , 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
presided,  and  the  subj-ct  was  "  Foreign  Com- 
petition, and  How  to  Meet  It."  This  subject 
was  sub-divided,  "The  Beet  Varieties  to  Grow  " 
being  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard  and 
Mr.  Joceph  Cheal.  and  "Grading,  Packing,  &c." 
by  Mr.  James  Harper  (Dablin),  Mr.  Herbert 
Panlin,  and  Dr.  Goethe  (Dttrmstadt). 


"  Foreign 


CoMPETITIOlSr, 

Meet  It." 


AND    How    TO 


The  president.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
in  opening  the  conference,  referred  at  great 
length  to  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  extension  of  fruit  culture  in  this 
country,  and  in  his  remarks  dwelt  on  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  larger  consumption  of 
fruit,  stating  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  regarding  health.  Referring  to 
State  or  Government  assistance,  he  pointed  out 
that,  while  it  might  be  desirable  to  receive  some 
assistance,  especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
keeping  down  the  various  insect  pesls  and 
fungoid  diseases,  it  was  of  more  importance  that 
personal  enterprise  should  be  taken  into  account. 
As  an  instance  of  what  one  man  could  do  he 
referred  to  Sir  E  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Binana  trade,  which  has  since 
developed  to  such  an  enormous  extent.  He 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  disposing  of  the 
first  importations,  and  of  the  fact  that  coster- 
mongers  and  their  barrows  were  sent  from  London 
to  Liverpool  at  the  importer's  expense,  thus 
illustrating  what  could  be  done  single-handed. 
Speaking  of  the  difif.-rence  in  value  of  products, 
he  mentioned  that  Muscat  Grapes,  which  a  few 
years  ago  could  not  be  bought  under  from  IOj.  to 
15h.  per  lb.,  may  now  be  had  at  the  same  season 
for  about  2s.  61.  With  regard  to  the  imports  of 
such  fruits  as  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country,  he 
referred  to  the  enormous  increase,  especially  in 
Bananas,  which  have  now  become  a  staple  food  in 
this  country.  While  admitting  that  so  much 
might  be  done  by  personal  enterprise,  he  strongly 
recommended  co-operation  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  in  such  matters  as  it  is  difficult 
for  individuals  to  deal  with. 

Mc.  George  Banyard,  V.M  H.,  gave  the  first 
paper,  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  fruit  and  its 
advantages,  the  facilities  for  importations  from 
the  Canaries,  South  Africa,  California,  and  other 
countries.  Speaking  of  these  importations,  he 
suggested  that  theie  should  be  a  small  duty 
imposed.  More  especially  he  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portation of  fruit  pulp,  which  brings  down  the 
price  of  Eoglish  fruits  for  preserving  purposes. 
The  difficulties  of  small  growei  s  sending  to  market 
were  referred  to,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all 
should  co-operate.  Oa  the  Continent  a  much 
belter  understanding  exists  among  small  growers, 
all  uniting  loyether,  and  the  rates  for  transit  are 
therefore  much  reduced.  The  question  of  packing 
and  grading  was  also  dealt  with,  and  the  cheap 


non-returnable  boxes  were  suggested.  Going  into 
cultural  details,  the  speaker  suggested  that 
fewer  sorts  should  be  grown,  and  that  Pears 
on  the  Quince  stock  in  suitable  ground 
would  give  best  results,  and  Apples  on  the 
Paradise,  adding  that  in  planting  the  union  of 
the  stock  and  scion  should  be  kept  below  the 
ground.  The  importance  of  spraying  at  the 
right  time  was  also  referred  to.  In  planting,  it 
was  recommended  that  various  sorts  should  be 
mixed,  so  that  cross-fertilisation  might  take 
place,  and  that  some  standards  should  be  planted 
among  dwarf  or  bu><h  trees.  The  advantage  of 
keeping  the  ground  well  worked  and  clean  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  point  in  fruit 
culture.  The  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit 
where  there  is  an  overcrop,  and,  finally,  of 
avoiding  planting  too  many  varieties,  was 
meDiion>-d. 

Mr.  J.  Cheal  followed,  giving  farther  cultural 
remarks,  and  quoting  varieties  of  dessert  Apples. 
He  recommended  Beauty  of  Bith,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Winter  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Court  of  Wick  as  good  dessert  sorts. 

Of  kitchen  Apples  he  recommended  Bismarck, 
Ecklinville,  Golden  Noble,  L  ird  Derby,  Lane's 
Piince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  Jubilee,  and  Newtown 
Wonder.  In  the  selection  of  trees  half  standards 
were  recommended  in  preference  to  taller  trees. 
Referring  to  culture,  Mr.  Ctteal  spoke  of  the 
advantages  of  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and  said 
that  in  going  through  the  orchards  in  Canada  he 
found  that  the  growers  pay  great  attention  to 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  open,  using  the 
horse  hoe  frequently.  Spraying  is  also  done 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  No  grass  is  allowed 
to  grow,  this  being  considered  very  detri- 
mental. 

Coming  to  Pears,  Mr.  Cheal  strongly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  Quince  stock  when  planting 
in  heavy  soil.  As  to  varieties,  he  thought  most 
of  D  lyenn^  du  C  >mice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
l§me,  Durondeau,  L  luise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Marie  L  uise.  Speaking  of  packing,  the  speaker 
testified  to  the  advantage  of  using  tissue  paper  in 
which  to  wrap  each  fruit,  and  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully grading  the  fruits.  All  of  a  uniform  siz" 
should  be  packed  together.  This  is  most  satisfac- 
tory from  every  point  of  view.  They  should  be 
sraded  into  three  sizes — large,  medium,  and  small. 
He  also  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  non-return- 
able boxes.  With  regard  to  old  orchards,  it  may  be 
profitable  in  some  instances  to  restore  them,  but 
generally  it  is  best  to  grub  them  up.  He  made 
mention  of  the  assistance  given  to  growers  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
de.itroying  and  preventing  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  He  suggested  that  this  is  an  item  where 
our  Government  could  render  great  assistance. 

Mr.  J.  Harper  (Dablin)  dwelt  specially  on  the 
subject  of  "Grading  and  Packing."  He  said 
that  many  growers  grew  large  qmntitiee  and 
sent  them  to  market  without  grading  or  regard  to 
quality  ;  they  simply  grew  and  marketed  a  cartain 
bulk  of  fruit.  With  such  keen  competition, 
however,  this  system  is  bound  to  result  in  loss. 
Fewer  sorts  should  be  grown,  and  boxes  of  a 
standard  size  should  be  used.  He  further  advo- 
cated the  use  of  non-returnable  pickages.  He 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  having  clean,  neat 
packages,  which  could  be  put  in  the  windows  of 


the  retailers  without  their  having  to  transfer  the 
fruits  from  one  package  to  another.  A  good 
market  Apple  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  Jnmes  Grieve, 
Allington  Pippin,  Baumann'.-  Red  Reinette,  Early 
Julian,  Early  Victoria,  Eirly  White  Trans- 
parent, Tower  of  Glamis,  Line's  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington,  Northern  Greening,  and  Byford 
Wonder  are  also  good  sorts  for  market. 

Gathering  the  fruits  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  No  bruised  fruits  or  windfalls  should  be 
included,  only  the  best  samples.  Boxes  to  hold 
5ib  ,  lOib.,  and  201b.  were  suggested,  and  if 
barrels  are  used  they  should  be  made  to  hold 
1201b.  la  speaking  of  packing  smaller  fruits,  he 
said  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  using  small 
i'quare  punnets  that  may  be  packed  together  in 
a  box.  The  packing  cases  for  small  fruiis  should 
be  made  to  hold  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
lib.  punnets.  In  the  grading  of  Apples  he 
suggested  there  should  be  four  sizes,  and  the 
boxes  should  be  marked  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively. 
He  exhibited  samples  of  boxes  of  various  sizns, 
which  were  neat,  well  made,  and  inexpensive. 
He  found  that  many  salesmen  preferred  to  deal 
with  foreign  growers,  because  they  always  sent 
neat  handy  packages.  He  said  that  packages  of 
fruit  which  were  indifferently  packed  had  made 
Is.  61.  per  package,  and  those  better  packed  had 
made  Is.  9J.  This  showed  the  great  importance 
of  proper  packing. 

Mr.  Herbert  Pantin  strongly  advocated  small 
packages  and  careful  labelling.  The  one-Uyer 
system  he  was  ecpecially  in  favour  of.  All  choice 
fruits  should  be  wrapped  in  paper.  He  dwelt  on 
ihe  evil  of  putting  the  best  fiuits  on  the  top  of 
the  package.  Our  English  mode  of  packing  is 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries  whence 
fruit  is  exported. 

The  Rev.  G.  H  Engleheart,  referring  to  cultural 
details,  said  he  had  grubbed  up  an  old  orchard, 
and  had  replanted  it  with  new  clean  trees,  but 
the  American  blight  from  a  neighbouring  orchard 
attacked  his  trees,  and  though  he  per-i.ttently 
cleansed  them,  it  was  apparently  of  no  use.  He 
•fuggested  that  this  was  where  the  Government 
should  take  the  matter  up,  and  should  innst 
upon  old  infested  orchards  being  destroyed  or 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Greening  said  that  in  planting  or- 
chards the  various  sorts  that  flower  at  the  same 
time  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  those 
sorts  which  are  naturally  unfertile  should  be 
associated  with  those  that  have  plenty  of  pollen. 
He  found  that  many  salesmen  preferred  to  send 
their  own  packages  to  the  growers,  chiefly  on 
account  of  avoiding  the  identiSottion  of  the 
sender.  As  to  the  storage  of  Apples,  for  cold 
storage  it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be  ripe  at 
the  time  of  gathering,  and  it  must  be  stored  at 
once.  There  is  considerable  difforecce  even  with 
Apples  left  lying  about  even  for  a  few  days.  As 
CO  varieties  recommended  earlier  in  the  day,  he 
said  that  in  Yorkshire  Ejklinville  is  a  complete 
failure. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  mentioned  the 
success  in  Ireland  of  experimental  fruit  plantations, 
which  were  assisi.ed  bv  the  Agncultuml  Board. 
H'i  considered  Eirly  Victoria.  Lord  Gni-venor, 
Warner's  King,  Ejklinville,  Newtown  Wonder, 
B-amley's  Sdedling,  and  Annie  Elizjbeth  to  be 
valuable. 

Mr  J.  Crook,  Chard,  said  he  found  E  klinville 
a  failure,  and  Annie  Elizibeth  one  of  the  best. 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  thanking  the  contri- 
butora  of  papers,  made  some  humorous  remarks 
regarding  the  fact  that  the  growers  of  Ireland, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  behind,  appeared  to 
be  able  now  to  give  advice  to  Eaglishmen,  and 
said  they  also  received  better  treatment  from 
the  Government  in  the  matters  of  horticulture 
than  we  do. 


"Fungoid  and  Insect  Pests,  and  How  to 
Meet  Them." 

This  was  the  subject  for  discussion  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  lllh  inet.,  Mr.  F.  S.  W. 
COrnwallis.  president  of  the  Roval  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  presiding.  Papers  were  read 
by  Professor  F.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.  (Sonth- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye),  Mr.  F. 
Smith  (Lnddington,  Maidstone),  Mr.  George 
Maseee,  F.  L.S.  (Kew),  and  Mr.  Cecil  War- 
burton,  MA.  (Zjologist  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society). 

The  chairman  first  acknowledged  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the 
National  Fruii  Growers'  Federation  in  regard  to 
this  confeieLce.  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
said  they  must  consider  whether  or  no  any  legis- 
lation was  possible  in  this  direction.  He  thought 
the  time  was  hardly  ripe  yet  for  legislation  on 
the  subject.  The  more  the  subject  was  discussed 
the  belter  would  it  be  for  the  demand  for 
legislation  when  this  should  come  to  be  made. 
Sheep-dipping  was  compulsory,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  fruit  trees.  However,  it  was  no  use 
asking  for  these  powers  if  dii-eased  stock  were 
imported  from  abroad.  This  matter,  too,  should 
be  remedied. 

Professor  Theobald  said  his  remarks  would 
take  the  form  of  stating  the  treatment  for  certain 
pests,  as  advocated  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
life  history.  He  would  take  only  the  most 
destructive  pests,  viz.,  mussel  scale,  American 
blight  or  woolly  aphis,  aphides,  Apple  sucker, 
winter  moth,  and  codlin  moth  (the  Black  Currant 
mite  and  the  Pear  mirige  he  would  leave  to  be 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Warburton).  The  mussel 
scale,  said  Professor  Theobald,  attacks  the  Apple, 
Pear,  and  bush  fruits.  Its  presence  is  fre- 
quently undetected,  as  it  is  of  similar  appear- 
ance to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  When  it  was 
present  in  small  numbers  only  no  damage  was 
done,  but  sometimes  it  would  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  There  was  always  danger  of  a  sudden 
increase.  Professor  Theobald  suggested  that 
these  sudden  increases  of  the  mussel  scale  were 
due  to  an  abatement  of  the  work  of  parasites 
and  of  birds,  as  the  blue  tit,  gold-crested  wren, 
and  nuthatch.  Still,  they  must  not  rely  upon 
parasites  and  insect-eating  birds,  they  must 
assist  Nature.  There  is  no  doubt  that  birds  do 
devour  some  scale,  but  they  are  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  they  also  distribute  this  and  other 
insect  pests.  The  treatment  of  mussel  scale 
takes  three  forms:  (1)  spraying,  (2)  fumigating 
the  young  stock,  (3)  hand  scrubbing.  Fumi- 
gating for  mussel  scale  is  of  no  use  ;  the  fumes 
do  not  affact  the  eggs.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
in  a  young  form  that  mussel  scale  can  be  satis- 
factorily attacked.  Although  we  are  obliged 
to  rely  upon  paraflSn  emulsion  at  present, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  damaging  the 
trees  and  checking  these  more  than  the  insect 
does. 

The  Apple  sucker  is  widely  distributed  over 
Southern,  Central,  and  Western  Britain.  It  is 
destructive  chiefly  in  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Kent.  It  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  So  far  no  satisfactory 
remedy  has  been  used.  There  are  certain  points 
in  this  insect's  life  history  which  I  would  like  to 
tell  you.  The  Apple  sucker  lays  eggs  over  a 
variable  period  in  auiumn,commenoinB  in  Septem- 
ber and  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November. 
As  the  eggs  are  laid  irregularly,  so  they  hatch 


out  irregularly  in  the  spring.  Quite  two  weeks 
elapse  before  all  are  hatched.  The  larva  makrs 
Its  way  rapidly  to  the  buds,  and  is  then  protected 
from  any  wash  that  may  be  applied.  So  as  to 
destroy  them  the  wash  would  have  to  be  used 
every  day  for  a  fortnight  in  early  spring.  But 
this  would  be  impossible  on  a  large  scale.  Again, 
the  winged  insect  appears  in  July,  and  from  then 
onwards  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  lays  eggs. 
Then  the  insect  should  be  attacked,  for  it  is 
exposed,  and  not  in  spring.  Spray  with  a  strong 
sott  soap  wash  in  the  autumn.  This  holds  on  to 
their  wings  and  kills  them,  and  thus  prevents 
their  laying  eggs. 

The  woolly  aphis  (American  blight). — There  is 
one  point  in  the  history  of  this  peat  that,  said 
Professor  Theobald,  should  be  brought  to  notice. 
This  insect  lives  in  two  different  ways.  One  lot 
of  insects  lives  upon  the  trunk,  boughs,  and  twigs 
of  the  tree,  and  the  other  upon  the  roots,  and 
there  is  an  active  migration  of  these  insects 
between  root  and  branch,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  much  use  destroying  the  woolly 
aphis  above  ground  only.  He  suggested  that  they 
should  attack  the  roots  at  the  same  time  as  the 
branches.  This  is  not  done,  and  probably  accounts 
for  the  failure  to  destroy  the  pest.  The  best 
remedy  to  apply  to  the  ground  is,  in  its  simple 
form,  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Aphides,  said  Professor  Theobald,  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  treated  as  one.  Active 
migration  of  these  insects  accounts  for  their  often 
sudden  disappearance  and  sudden  appearance. 
The  Apple  and  Pium  aphides  curl  up  the  leaves  so 
tightly  that  spraying  is  of  little  use  then.  When 
the  buds  of  a  Plum  tree  begin  to  burst,  in  the 
axil  may  be  found  a  fat  purplish  aphis  ;  this  is 
known  as  the  mother  queen,  which  remains  there 
for  two  or  three  weeks  fully  exposed.  As  soon  as 
she  produces  young  these  go  to  the  leaves.  Thus, 
the  time  to  attack  this  pest  is  in  early  spring,  not 
when  we  see  the  damage  done,  but  so  as  to  destroy 
the  parent.  With  the  Apple  aphis  it  is  different. 
It  is  no  use  spraying  this  in  spring  or  in  summer. 
The  only  time  to  attack  this  is  in  autumn,  for 
they  can  then  be  reached  with  the  wash.  Eioh 
of  these  insects  will  lay  eggs  and  give  rise  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  therefore  they  must  be 
attacked  in  autumn  to  prevent  their  laying 
eggs- 

The  winter  moth,  said  the  lecturer,  can  to  a 
large  extent  be  held  in  check  by  grease  banding, 
as  the  females  are  wingless.  Tne  reason  com- 
plants  have  been  made  against  the  value  of  grease 
banding  is  because  other  caterpillars  attack  the 
trees  also.  One  group,  known  as  the  Tortrix 
moths,  are  equally  as  destructive  as  the  winter 
moth  ;  the  females  are  not  wingless,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  caught  by  grease  bands.  If  the 
tree  is  attacked  by  nothing  but  the  winter  moth, 
then  grease  banding  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
if  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Tortrix  moths 
then  it  is  doubtful  if  grease  banding  is  worth 
while,  for  the  others  must  be  poisoned.  Professor 
Theobald  said  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  superior  to 
Paris  green,  because  it  does  not  burn  the  foliage, 
is  not  so  easilv  washed  off,  and  has  greater 
killing  power.  One  often  hears  that  these  poisons 
do  not  kill,  but  this  is  because  the  worker  does 
not  know  the  life  history  of  the  pest.  The  time 
that  the  winter  moth  and  the  Tortrix  moth  come 
from  the  egg  varies  with  the  locality,  but  it  is 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Then  they  are 
delicate  and  exposed,  while  later  they  are  pro- 
tected by  leaf  and  flower. 

With  reference  to  the  codlin  moth.  Professor 
Theobald  said  there  is  only  one  thing  we  want 
to  know,  i.e..  Is  there  more  than  one  brood  in 
this  country  ?  In  North  America  and  Canada 
there  is  only  one  brood,  but  in  the  Southern  Soates 
there  are  as  miny  as  five  broods.  Here  maggots 
are  found  in  September,  and  it  is  thought,  from 
the  size  of  the  maggots,  that  there  are  two  broods 
in  this  country.  All  the  first  brood  do  not  hatch 
out  together,  at  least  one  month  elapses  between 
their  first  and  last  appearance.  The  codlin  moth 
may  be  held  in  check  by  trapping  the  maggots 


by  tying  bands  of  sacking  or  straw  round  the 
trunks  1  foot  from  the  ground,  collect  and  burn 
the  maggots  which  are  found  there  during  tho 
winter.  But  more  is  necessary,  some  will  come 
from  the  Apples  down  the  boughs  ;  thus  they 
move  down  and  also  up,  for  some  fall  from  the 
tree  or  with  the  fruits.  Arsenical  spraying  mu^t 
be  resorted  to  not  later  than  ten  diys  after  the 
blossom  has  fallen.  Professor  Theobald  then  went 
on  to  ask  if  we  were  right  in  advising  these 
remedies  while  millions  of  the  pest  are  imported, 
for  the  barrels  of  Canadian,  American,  and 
Portuguese  Apples  contain  large  numbers  of 
them.  No  other  country  allows  infested  fruit  to 
be  imported.  Unless  the  maggots  in  the  barieU 
of  imported  fruit  are  destroyed,  it  is  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  apply  remedies. 

Professor  Theobald  concluded  his  valuable 
paper  with  some  remarks  on  insecticides. 
Mineral  insecticides  are  always  liable  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  to  the  tree  ;  there  is 
always  a  certain  liability  to  injurious  effect  which 
is  beyond  control.  Although  at  present  we  must 
rely  upon  mineral  insecticides,  he  hoped  vegetable 
insecticides  would  in  time  be  used  instead.  At 
present  there  are  only  three  vegetable  insecticides 
— Tobacco,  Pyrethrum,  and  Hellebore.  These 
may  be  used  any  strength  on  a  tree  without 
damaging  the  foliage.  The  application  of 
vegetable  as  opposed  to  mineral  washes  is  a 
matter  for  further  experiment.  At  present 
Tobacco  is  too  costly  to  be  largely  used. 

Mr.  F.  Smith,  Loddington,  Maidstone,  corro- 
borated most  of  Professor  Theobald's  remarks. 

Mr.  George  Massee,  F. LS,  of  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  next  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
Bubjectof  "Fungoid  Pests."  He  emphasised  the 
fact  that  cleanliness  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  spread  of  fungoid  diseases.  Without  cleanli- 
ness all  other  efforts  are  unavailing.  Fungus 
spores  are  carried  about,  but  if  each  cultivator 
did  his  best  to  destroy  them,  good  would  be 
bound  to  result.  He  said  the  statement  that 
fungus  spores  were  capable  of  travelling 
thousands  of  miles  had  never  been  proved.  Mr. 
Massee  first  dealt  with  the  Apple  and  Pear  scab. 
When  the  trees  are  leafless  and  cleared  of  fruit 
they  are  clean.  The  spores  of  this  fungus  are 
carried  in  the  fruits,  but  they  do  not  rot  with 
the  fruits  as  many  appear  to  think.  This  fungus 
invariably  first  appears  on  the  leaves  ;  the  leaves 
should  be  sprayed  before  it  matures  and 
reaches  the  fruits.  Shrivelled  Apples  which 
hang  on  the  trees  throughout  the  winter  are 
diseased  ;  they  should  be  gathered  and  burnt. 
Mr.  Massee  said  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  various  washes  for  spraying  fungus- 
infested  trees,  except  as  regards  their  power  of 
holding  on.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  a  fungicide 
that  will  hold  on  the  tree  and  kill  the  spore  when 
it  germinates.  Mr.  Massee  next  explained  the 
shot-hole  fungus,  so  familiar  to  Peach  tree  growers. 
The  leaf  grows  away  from  the  dead  blotch  formed 
by  the  fungus,  and  the  latter  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  the  fungus  spores  germinate  in  the  spring. 
Cleanliness  is  the  thing  to  keep  in  view — i.e., 
gathering  and  burning  diseased  leaves  and  fruits. 
In  the  case  of  mildew,  spraying  is  never  more 
than  preventive,  because  the  fungus  spore  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  Then  you 
cannot  kill  the  fungus  without  killing  the  leaf. 
The  fruiting  portion  of  the  fungus  is  what  may 
be  killed  by  spraying.  The  operator  should 
always  spray  in  the  air  and  create  a  mist,  and  not 
at  the  object.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  possible  to 
riise  a  mist  by  spraying,  but  not  in  a  field. 
Spraying  will  never  do  much  good  in  killing 
fungoid  pests,  although  it  is  of  great  value  in 
killing  insects. 

Many  fungi  do  not  follow  a  set  rule,  as,  for 
instance,  an  Acorn  does ;  this  when  planted  we  know 
will  form  a  seedling  plant,  and  eventually  a  large 
tree.  For  example,  the  Pear  leaf  blotch  has  two 
stages.  In  the  first  stage  it  appears  on  the 
Juniper,  and  in  the  second  stage  on  the  Pear 
tree.  Both  these  hosts  are  necessary  to  the  life 
of  this  fungus.     Fungi  will  adapt  themselves  to 
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altered  circumstances,  for  instance,  a  saprophyte, 
which  lives  on  dead  or  decaying  matter  alone, 
may  in  the  laboratory  be  induced  to  feed  on 
Geraniums.  He  suggested  that  raisers  of  new 
"immune"  varieties  of  Wheat,  &c,,  should  bear  in 
mind  the  adaptability  of  fungi. 

In  referring  to  brown  rot,  the  speaker  said  that 
if  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  attacked  by  brown  rot 
could  be  collected  and  burnt,  then  this  disease 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  Mr.  Masaee  said  that  he  knew  neither 
the  cause  of  the  disease  called  silver  leaf,  nor 
could  he  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  thought  that 
sometimes  a  lack  of  food  in  the  soil  is  responsible, 
for  old  Blackthorn  hedges  are  often  badly 
attacked,  but  young  ones  never.  Mr.  Massee 
said  this  disease  could  be  produced  by  planting 
fruit  trees  close  to  a  stable  drain.  Thus  two 
directly  opposite  causes  seemed  to  produce  the 
same  eflfect. 

The  white  rot  (root  rot)  was  next  referred  to. 
It  is  a  very  common  and  often  unsuspected 
danger.  Its  presence  is  often  indicated  by  the 
foliage  of  young  trees  becoming  yellow.  If  some 
of  the  roots  are  cleared,  a  white,  mildew-like 
substance  will  be  found  on  the  roots  beneath  the 
bark.  If  this  is  so,  expose  more  roots  and  throw 
bailing  water  on  the  soil  about  them.  Oje 
Ccinnot  kill  roots  in  this  way,  for  the  water  is 
chilled  before  it  reaches  the  vital  part ;  then 
sprinkle  a  little  lime  over  the  roots.  If  the 
fungus  has  got  a  good  hold  toadstools  will  crop 
up  ;  these  sh'Uld  be  burnt. 

Mr.  Cecil  Warburton  first  made  reference  to 
the  life-history  of  the  Black  Currant  mite.  This 
lays  its  eggs  throughout  the  year.  The  mites 
live  inside  the  buds  of  the  Black  Currant.  They 
go  on  increasing  until  either  the  bud,  not  having 
suffered  much  harm,  opens  or  the  bud  is  killed 
and  the  mites  leave.  Those  turned  out  of  the 
buds  for  the  first  reason  come  to  nothing,  while 
those  coming  out  of  the  buds  which  they  have 
killed  go  into  new  buds.  There  is  a  gap  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  this  insect. 
What  becomes  of  those  mites  which  do  not  gain 
access  into  fresh  buds  ?  He  had  never  found  a 
mite  living  in  the  soil  or  living  low  down  in  the 
stems  of  the  bushes.  One  of  these  things  must 
happen,  however,  for  after  bushes  have  been  cut 
down  the  mite  reappears.  He  believed  from 
experiments  that  they  remained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bush,  and  did  not  go  into  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  to  exterminate  the  mite  by  direct 
treatment.  In  cases  of  severe  attack  it  is  little 
or  no  use  trying  anything  Any  plants  not 
diseased  should  be  fostered  and  increased.  Be 
quite  sure  you  get  stock  free  from  mite,  and  then 
propagate  from  it.  It  needs  very  careful  exami- 
nation indetd  to  find  out  whether  a  bush  is 
attacked  or  not.  Do  not  be  content  with  the 
nurseryman's  declaration  that  the  bushes  he  sup- 
plies you  with  are  free,  for  his  declaration,  though 
given  in  perfect  bond  fide,  may  be  ino  irrect. 
The  Pear  midge,  said  Mr.  Warburton,  was  only 
found  here  twelve  years  ago.  Now  every  year  its 
presence  is  notified  in  new  localities.  It  is 
gradually  encroaching  in  many  districts,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  as  dangerous  a  pest  as  the  Black 
Currant  mite.  The  fly  appears  in  April  and  lays 
eggs.  The  maggots  come  out  in  summer  and  dis- 
tribute themselves  over  the  ground.  They  are  at 
the  grower's  mercy  until  the  flies  emerge.  The 
ground  should  be  dressed  with  kainit,  and  the 
fruit  should  be  stripped  off. 
■  Mr.  W  P  Wright  mentioned  that  Black  Cur- 
rant Boskoop  Giant  had  been  free  from  the  mite 
for  four  yearn,  although  other  varieties  were 
attacked.  He  considered  it  the  finest  Black 
Currant. 

Mr.  George  Bunyard  said  that  the  variety 
Black  Batch  is  practically  free  from  the  mite. 
It  i",  however,  not  a  very  good  cropper,  and  has 
almost  gone  out  of  cultivation  If  trees  are 
well  cultivated  and  vigorous  they  are  usually 
free.  To  get  rid  of  the  Pear  midge,  he  advised 
taking   off  and    burning  the  lower   leaves   and 


applying  kainit  in  the  autumn.  Remove  the 
surface  soil  and  burn  it  as  fur  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar,  and  spray  in  the  spring.  For  the 
mussel  scale  he  used  common  oil  of  any  kind, 
and  for  American  blight  methjlated  spirit; 
paraffin  emulsion  he  found  injurious. 

Mr  N.  R.  Page,  a  market  grower  from  Claoton, 
said  that  when  his  trees  were  attacked  by  the 
Pear  midge  he  took  off  the  fruits  and  dressed 
with  kainit,  sulphate  of  iron,  bone-meal,  and 
superphosphate.  The  trees  have  since  been  free. 
He  used  twice  as  much  of  kainit  as  of  the  other 
substances.  Mr.  Page  recommended  spraying  in 
July  with  carbolic  soft  soap  for  the  Black  Currant 
mite. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.RS. ,  said  he  had 
found  no  advantage  in  using  mixed  alkali  washes 
for  mussel  scale.  Whether  a  wash  reaches  the 
eggs  depends  upon  how  close  the  scale  sticks  to 
the  tree  and  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
He  referred  to  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of 
mineral  poisons.  So  far  the  results  obtained  from 
the  former  were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  asked  Mr.  Massee  if  investigations 
might  not  be  made  by  inoculation  to  modify  the 
effects  of  injurious  fungi.  Mr.  Masaee  thought 
such  might  be  cirried  out. 


"Land  Tenure  and  Rating  DirricuLTiES." 

The  chairman  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when 
the  above  subject  was  diseusaed,  was  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  T.  GriflSuh-Bosoawen,  M.P.  In  his  opening 
remarks  the  chairman  said :  I  believe  that  a 
further  great  extension  of  the  fruit  industry  is 
possible  ;  the  public  taste  for  fruit  is  a  growing 
one.  If  some  of  the  present  difficulties  were 
removed,  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  that  is  now 
imported  might  be  grown  at  home.  They  must, 
however,  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  land, 
and  take  care  that  the  occupiers  of  such  land  are 
not  unfairly  treated  with  regard  to  rating.  The 
subject  of  land  tenure  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  Land  upon  which  fruit  is  grown,  especially 
where  there  has  been  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital,  is  different  to  farm  land  ;  on  the 
latter  improvements  are  made  by  the  land- 
lord. Fruit  trees  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
it.  Part  of  the  value  of  land  under  fruit  is 
made  by  the  tenant.  The  difficulty  is  to  adjust 
the  matter  between  landlord  and  tenant  so  as  to 
protect  the  latter  and  still  be  fair  to  the  landlord 
so  that  he  will  let  the  land.  Ownership  is  the 
stumbling  block ;  if  it  were  not  for  that  the 
present  diffi  julties  would  be  unknown.  There- 
lore  the  Government  Committee  recommended 
that  small  holdings  should  be  encouraged.  This 
would  be  most  desirable.  The  chairman  instanced 
a  farm  at  Wisbech  where  the  land  had  been 
purchased  by  the  grower.  Tenancy  should  be 
fair  to  both  parties.  The  law  in  land  tenure  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  alleged  that  owing  to 
defective  valuation  of  fruit  plantations  and 
other  causes  the  law  as  it  stands  has  a 
deterrent  effect  on  landowners,  who  may  have 
to  find  large  sums  to  compensate  the  tenant 
when  the  lease  expires.  Therefore  landowners 
have  been  unwilling  to  let  their  land  for  the 
purpose  of  fruit  culture.  The  Government  Com- 
mittee felt  that  the  real  difficulty  was  the  ques- 
tion of  valuation.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
valuation  is  fair.  The  committee  suggested  the 
appointed  of  a  committee  of  valuers  expert  in 
fruit  culture  to  determine  upon  the  best  methods 
of  valuing  orchards  and  fruit  plantations.  The 
committee  also  suggested  that  the  State  should 
advance  money  to  landlords  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  outgoing  tenants.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  Market  Gardeners'  Com- 
pensation Act  should  be  made  retrospective 
Speaking  of  rating  difficulties,  the  chairman  said 
that  the  fruit  plantation  was  not  fairly  treated. 
An  ordinary  farmer  pays  rates  upon  one-third  of 
the  rent.  The  fruit  planter  pays  upon  the  whole 
gross    profits.      This    ought    to     be    abolished 


in  the  case  of  market  gardens,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Hop  fields.  Directly 
fruit  trees  are  planted  on  land,  the  assessment  is 
immediately  increased,  yet  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  increase  in  income  for  some  years.  To 
put  up  the  assessment  at  once  is  to  deter  men 
from  planting  fruit  trees.  The  Government  com- 
mittee suggested  that  in  the  case  of  small  fruits 
the  assessment  should  be  raised  five  years  after 
planting,  in  the  case  of  mixed  plantations  seven 
years,  and  in  the  case  of  orchards  twelve  years 
after  planting.  Some  such  plan  would  remedy 
the  grievance. 

The  present  law  of  rating  glass  houses  is  very 
unfair.  It  is  absurd  that  glass  houses,  which 
depreciate  so  very  quickly,  should  be  allowed  just 
the  same  reduction  for  repairs  as  dwelling-houses, 
namely,  one-sixth.  An  extra  one-sixth,  or  some- 
thing more,  should  be  allowed  in  rating  glass 
houses.  In  local  taxation  glass  houses  are  treated 
as  buildings.  I  consider  that  the  Agricultural 
Ratings  Act  should  apply  to  glass  houses.  Upon 
the  solution  of  these  various  questions  will  depend 
the  future  of  the  fruit  industry. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hooper,  F.S.L,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cowper  Coles,  F  S  I.,  then  read  papers  bearing 
on  the  questions  raised  by  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Hooper  said  that  fruit  growers  need  every 
facility  to  make  their  produce  profitable.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  arranging  matters  satisfac- 
torily between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  agreed 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Government 
Committee  on  Fruit  Culture  that  the  various 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  should  be  consoli- 
dated, that  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act  be  retrospective,  and  that  where  a  tenant 
gives  notice  to  quit  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  unless  he  presents  to  the 
landlord  a  successor  willing  to  take  over  the 
holding  at  the  same  rent.  Tnat  in  the  event  of  his 
so  doing,  and  the  landlord  accepting  his  nominee, 
the  compensation  be  paid  directly  by  the  new 
tenant  to  the  old  tenant,  but  that  the  landlord  have 
the  rieht  to  refuse  to  accept  the  outgoer's  nominee, 
in  which  case  he  must  pay  compensation  to  the 
outgoer  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  Hooper  reckoned  that  the  farmer  is  much 
more  highly  rated  than  the  merchant,  tradesman, 
or  professional  man.  While  the  farmer  pays  on 
150  pnr  cent,  of  his  income,  the  tradesman  pays 
on  25  per  cent.,  and  the  professional  man  on 
12  per  cent.  only.  Mr.  Hooper  touched  on  other 
points,  many  of  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cjoper  Coles  thought  the  occupier  of  the 
land  should  pay  the  rates.  Whatever  the  rates 
are  it  will  be  a  bad  day  when  the  payment  is 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
Mr.  Coles  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  propositions 
made  by  the  Government  Committee,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

Mr  LiDgridge  agreed  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  should  be  consolidated.  He 
thought  the  landlord  should  pay  compensation 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  landlord  ought  to 
settle  with  the  outgoing  tenant.  He  had  never 
found  an  incoming  tenant  willing  to  pay  com- 
pensation. At  least  50  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
allowed  off  the  rating  of  glass  houses. 

Mr.  Matthews  (secretary  of  the  Associated 
Chamber  of  Agriculture)  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  expert  valuers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation  and  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tute instead  of  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Vinson  spoke  highly  of  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Compensation  Act  (introduced  by 
Colonel  Long,  M  P.),  for  before  it  was  passed 
every  fruit  tree  planted  became  the  property  of 
the  landlord,  who  at  the  end  of  the  lease  became 
owner  of  the  fruit  trees  without  paying  any 
compensation. 

Mr.  L  ibj  >y  testified  to  the  benefits  of  th» 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  but  to-day 
landlords  were  reluctant  to  let  their  land  for  fruit 
culture.  The  difficulty  is  how  can  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  be  extended?    Landlords  are  few  and 
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powerful,  and  much  land  is  held  by  men  who  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  let  or  not.  Many  hold 
land  purely  for  pleasure.  How  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  it  would  not  pay  the  owner  to 
hold  land  for  pleasure  alone  is  the  question.  To 
force  the  land  upon  the  market  is  the  difficulty. 
There  are  few  bad  landlords  except  those  who  have 
a  lawyer  at  their  elbows  to  put  them  up  to  tricks 
Lawyers  are  the  worst  landlords.  I  think  a  basis  of 
compensation  for  frait  tree  plantation  cm  be  found. 
It  is  laughable  to  see  the  varying  values  placed  by 
different  men  upon  the  same  fruit  trees.  At  present 
the  landlords  run  a  ri^k  of  paj  inga  largecompensa- 
tion.  A  committee  should  be  formed  to  agree  upon 
the  beat  remedies  for  these  various  difficulties,  and 
then  all  possible  should  be  done  to  m^ike  them 
law.  I  du  not  see  why  anyone  should  object  to 
pay  upon  what  he  earns,  but  why  should  be  pay 
upon  a  different  basis  to  that  of  his  neighbour? 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  farmer  and 
the  market  gardener  should  be  broken  down. 

Several  other  speakers  dwelt   upon  the  same 
questions. 


"  Railway  Gbievancks." 

On  Thursday  morning  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  MP., 
presided, and  lheeu^j-ct of  "R*ilway<lrievancea" 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bnrry  (Faversham), 
Mr.  John  Idiens  (Evesham).  Mr.  George  M  mro 
(president  of  the  N  .tioual  Ffderalion  of  Trades 
Association),  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Goddard. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  there  was  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  railway  arrange- 
ments. The  question  of  defining  where  the  rail- 
way companies'  li>ibilities  came  in  was  a  difficult 
point  to  settle.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
has  done  something  to  help  growers,  but  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  conditionn  have  so 
materially  changed  since  the  Act  of  1888  that  it 
now  requires  considerable  modifi  ation.  Con- 
ferences with  railway  companies'  officials  were  of 
little  USB. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Berry,  Faversham,  referring  to 
the  railway  rates,  severely  criticised  the  various 
railway  companies,  and  complained  that  the 
rates  for  flour,  as  an  example,  were  considerably 
lower  than  those  for  fruit.  The  unsntisfactory 
state  existing  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
"owuera'  riek  rate"  should  be  more  clearly 
defined,  and  the  necessity  for  further  legislation 
on  this  point  was  insisted  upon.  Tue  speaker  said 
that  if  the  suggestion  of  providing  special 
waggons  for  the  fruit  trade  were  carried  out  it 
would  necessitate  higher  chargt-s  being  made 
rather  than  lower  ones.  He  thought  that  Parlia- 
mentary legislation  should  compel  the  companies 
to  give  better  terms  to  such  an  important 
industry  as  fruit-grnwing. 

Mr.  John  Idiens,  Evesham,  spoke  more  favour- 
ably of  the  companies,  and  contended  that  they 
tried  to  meet  the  growers  in  a  fair  way,  but  his 
contentions  were  severely  critic  sed,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bettison  thit  he  had  some 
interest  in  supporting  the  railway  companies. 
This,  however,  was  refuted.  Mr.  Idiens  said  he 
spoke  from  his  own  experience  of  what  the  rail- 
way companies  are  willing  to  do,  and  the  fact 
that  some  growers  get  into  trouble  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  always  the  companies'  fault. 

Mr.  George  Monro  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for 
reclassification,  giving  one  instance — that  of  the 
charges  for  Tomatoes  ;  the  rates  for  these  if  sent 
in  baskets  with  lids  being  51s.  S  1.  per  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  those  tent  without  lids,  the  rate  for 
which  is  lOOi.,  or  ntaily  double.  Mr.  Monro 
explained  ttiat  it  was  more  convenient  to  load 
baskets  without  lids,  as  they  could  be  packed  one 
on  the  other  better,  and  there  was  no  greater 
litk  incurred  in  one  way  than  the  other.     The 


fact  that  things  have  changed  so  much  during  the 
last  decade  demands  that  there  should  he  a  re- 
adjustment of  all  rates  for  fruits,  &c.  The  National 
Federation  of  Trades  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Monro  is  president,  has  done  some  good  work, 
but  more  remains  tn  be  done.  Referring  to  the 
trade  wi'h  the  Chvnnel  Islands,  the  South 
Western  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  Railway 
were  at  one  time  rivals,  but  eventually  worked 
together,  with  the  result  that  no  concessions 
could  be  obtained.  The  growers  found  that  the 
tax  on  loading  was  so  heavy  that  it  became 
necessary  to  start  a  company  for  their  own  trade, 
a  measure  which  has  worked  well  and  has  been  a 
^reat  saving  to  the  growers.  It  was  contended 
by  the  speaker  that  if  the  various  railway  com- 
panies would  give  better  terms  to  growtrs  of 
Iruit  under  gleiss  the  trade  would  be  considerably 
increased,  and  in  the  long  run  the  companies 
would  benefit  as  much  as  the  growers.  While 
recognising  that  the  companies  were  not  altogether 
at  fault,  the  question  of  readjustment  of  rates  and 
a  better  delivery  of  goods  were  advocated,  ami 
this  would  be  of  mutual  advantage,  as  it  would 
considerably  increase  a  most  valuable  industry. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  referring  to  the  legal 
aspect,  strongly  urged  combination  of  growers. 
They  should  seek  Parliamentary  aid  to  get  more 
definite  laws  to  deal  with  the  question  of  railway 
companies'  liability.  The  combination  of  all 
concerned  and  persistent  agitation  are  the  onlj 
methods  by  which  to  get  grievances  redressed. 

Mr.  Boi-cawen  said  it  was  true  that  growerc 
might  have  some  grievances,  yet  he  suggested 
that  no  hostile  demonstration  should  be  made. 
He  gave  some  figures  showing  that  rates  were 
not  unduly  high,  the  eighth  of  a  penny  being  the 
rate  per  pound  for  some  long-distance  charges  on 
fruit.  He  complained  that  the  rates  were 
variable,  and  that  there  was  no  definite  principle 
in  clapsificalion.  The  Act  of  1888  needed  re- 
modelling to  meet  more  modern  requirements. 
The  question  of  prompt  delivery  was  made  a 
special  point.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
fact  that  while  other  trades  availed  themselves 
of  the  conference  which  wis  instituted  in  1888 
only  twenty  cases  from  fruit  growers  had  been 
bnfore  that  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
Government  official  should  be  appointed  to  see 
that  rales,  &c.,  were  properly  adjusted. 

Mr.  Poupart  referred  to  the  losses  in  transit, 
and  stated  that  no  claim  could  be  sustained  it 
part  of  a  consignment  was  lost. 

In  closing  the  morning's  work  the  chairman 
suggested  that  foreign  fruits  were  put  before  the 
public  in  better  condition  than  English.  Men- 
tioning Denmark  as  an  example  of  good  organisa- 
tion, he  remarked  that  if  in  our  schools  modern 
railway  arrangements  were  considered  instead 
of  devoting  the  timelo  old  R^man  roads,  it  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  rising  generation. 

Proposed  Experimental  Fruit  Farm. 

"  Distribution  of  information  in  connexion  with 
the    proposed  establishment  of  an  experimental 
fruit  farm  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
possible    extension    for    demonstration    of    com-  \ 
mercial  fruit  growing."  ' 

This  was  thesuhj-ct  for  discussion  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Colonel  Long,  M  P  (president  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation),  in  the 
chair.  The  chief  speakers  were  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering,  F.  RS.  (director  of  the  Wuburu 
Experimental  Farm),  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon  (late 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Fruit  Department), 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Getting  (Ross) 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  chairman  suggested 
ihe  desirability  of  a  committee  or  bureau  of 
information   being  formed,  with  experts  to  give 


instruction  on  all  matters  relating  to  fruit  culture, 
especially  as  regards  the  sorts  suitable  for  various 
"O'ls,  the  best  spraying  compounds,  artificial 
fertilisation,  &o.  Ho  also  suggested  that  the 
success  of  foreign  competition  was  due  to  better 
arrangements  and  more  systematic  organisation. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F  R  S.,  gave  the  first 
paper.  He  referred  especially  to  the  subject  of 
planting,  and  gave  illustrations  of  the  results  of 
various  experiments.  Trees  which  had  been 
planted  deep  in  the  soil  made  roots  from  the 
stems  above  the  original  roots,  and  did  better 
than  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Trees 
that  had  been  made  very  firm  or  rammed  down 
when  planted  made  better  roots  and  more  growth 
than  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
difference  between  trees  growing  on  ground  that 
was  kept  clean  and  well  worked  on  the  surface, 
and  those  growing  with  grass  on  Ihe  surface, 
was  well  illustrated  ;  the  result  proved  the  grass 
to  be  very  detrimental.  Mr.  Pickering  stated, 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  different  manures,  that 
trees  had  not  shown  decided  results.  He 
suggested  that  general  experiments  should  be 
carried  on  in  different  localities  to  obtain 
practical  results,  and  that  specialisrs  should 
be  appointed  for  each  branch.  To  make  experi- 
ments of  any  real  value  they  should  be  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale.  In  addition  to  the 
experiments  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  experts,  all  growers  should  make  experiments 
with  the  assistance  of  experts,  who  shuuld  travel 
from  pi  ice  to  place. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon  gave  interesting  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  fruit  culture  is  carried 
on  in  Canada,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Government.  All  growers  co-operate  and  assist 
each  other.  The  Government  have  planted 
numerous  trial  plots  on  d  fferent  estates,  and 
these  are  inspected  periodically.  All  information 
can  be  obtained  freeijf  cost,  no  charge  beirg  made 
even  for  pottage.  In  referring  to  cultural 
matters,  he  spoke  of  the  dust  spraying,  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  more  efficacious  than  liquid 
Kprajing.  The  testing  of  seedling  varieties  is  well 
carried  out  ;  the  hardiness  of  each  sort  is  being 
"ipecially  considered.  The  selection  of  the  best 
form  of  any  variety  is  considered  of  as  great  as 
or  greater  importance  than  the  raising  of  new 
Horts.  Reports  are  frequently  issued  and  sent 
post  free  to  those  interested.  The  growing  of  a 
large  number  of  varieties  is  discouraged  ;  grow 
rather  a  selection  of  sorts  which  ripen  in  succes- 
sion. The  cross-breeding  of  late  varieties  is  paid 
epecial  attention  to. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Getting  (Ros)-),  an  experimental 
grower,  made  reference  to  the  inefficiency  of  our 
English  methods  of  teaching.  L  cturers  often 
give  varieties  which  are  unsuitable,  and  also 
recommend  manures  which  do  not  suit  the  soil. 
He  referred  to  the  United  States,where  ihey  have 
sixty-three  experimental  stations,  and  contrasted 
the  work  done  there  with  our  own  imperfect 
systems. 

Professor  AUwood  referred  to  the  want  of 
better  and  more  practical  experiments,  and 
suggested  that  this  work  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government. 

Mr  Bunyard  rather  severely  criticised  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Pickering,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  deep  planting. 

The  question  of  warding  off  frost  was  referred 
to  by  a  speaker  whose  name  did  not  trai. spire. 
He  tpoke  ot  using  lamps,  as  U  done  in  Canada, 
and  from  his  own  use  of  these  found  them  of  great 
ijeuefit.  Ho  attributed  the  loss  of  crops  to  cold 
winds  in  most  instances  rather  than  actual   frost. 

At  the  e  nciuiion  of  the  debate  C  .lonel  Long 
paid  a  tribute  to  nurserymen  for  the  great 
assistance  they  give  to  those  planting  orchards. 
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ratsiDg  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  refinement. 
If  skill  and  energy  count  for  anything  it  should 
not  be  long  before  he  is  able  to  show  an  aiivance 
in  the  other  sections,  as  he  has  thousands  of  seed- 
lings to  plant  out,  all  of  which  have  been  raised 
from  careful  crosa-fertilisation  carried  out  by  his 
own  hands.  Of  the  white  trumpet  varieties 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Crosfield,  most  were  derived 
from  those  two  standard  varieties,  Mme.  de 
GraaflTand  Weardale  Perfection,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  seedlings  quite  surpass  either 
parent  in  beauty  and  finish  of  form. 

Saladin,  the  variety  figured,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  set ;  a  flower  of  exquisite  waxen 
texture  and  perfect  shape.  In  colour  it  is  a  trifle 
paler  than  Weardale  Perfection,  and  the  segments 
are  almost  those  of  Mme.  de  Graa£f.  The  flower 
is  well-proportioned,  and  the  width  across  the 
mouth  of  the  trumpet  is  1^  inches.  Another 
flower  of  the  same  origin  is 

Maid    Marion,    but  in   this  the    trumpet   is 
considerably    shorter,    and    much   more   widely 
expanded,   being   If  inches    across,    and    most 
exquisitely  frilled.      Both    these 
varieties  received  awards  of  merit 
at  Birmingham  in  1904. 

Although  Mr.  Croafield  was  pre- 
vented by  the  vagaries  of  the 
season  from  exhibiting  at  Bir- 
mingham, be  was  in  a  great 
mea-ure  compensated  by  winning 
the   silver  cup  offered  by  Messrs. 

Barr  and  Sons  at  the  R  jyal  Hor- 
ticultural   Society's     meeting    on 

April  25  last.      This   exhibit    in- 
cluded a  number  of   seedlings  of 

rare  beauty,  two  of  which  secured 

unanimous  awards  of  merit.      Of 

the  two,  perhaps  the  belter  was 
Countess  of  Stamford,  a   white 

Ajix  of  remarkable  beauty.     The 

seed  parent  was  Mme.  de  Graaflf, 

and  it  is  to  this  exquisite  sort  that 

we    owe   the    rapid    development 

which   has   taken    place   amongst 

the  white  trumpet  Diflfodils  during 

recent  years.      The  flower  under 

notice  is  of  palest   lemon  white 

throughout,  and  possesses  a  more 

even    perianth    than   its    parent, 

while  the  elegant  trumpet  is  wider, 

but  not   so  notched  or  recurved. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no   flower 

won  more  admiration  last  season 

than  this  exquisite  variety. 

Banzai,  the  other  variety  which 

received  an  award  of  merit,  is  a 

noble  flower  of  the  Weardale  Per- 
fection type,  though  it  is  of  larger 

size   and  opens  paler  than   that 

variety.     Much  of  the  Weardale 

character    may    be    seen    in    the 

perianth,     but     the     bold     wide 

trumpet  is  beautifully  frilled,  and 

has   an  elegant   recurving  rim   of 

very  distinct  appearance.     Of  the 

other    seedlings    shown    in    this 

exhibit 

Indamora,     a     chaste     sulphur 

white    Aj  >x,    similar   in    size    to 

Mme.    de    Graaff,    and    of    very 

strong    growth,    is    a    flower    of 

solid  merit.     The  segments  closely 

approach      those     of      Mme.      de 

Graaff,  while  the  long,  straight  trumpet  is  only 

very   slightly  revolule.     This   variety  is   whiter 

than  Mme.  de  Graaflf  and  of  quicker  increase. 
Herod    is    one    of     the     finest     bioolors     yet 

exhibited.     This  has  an  Empress  perianth  and  a 

very  bright  lemon  yellow  trumpet  with  a  prettily 

recurved  rim.     The  flower  is  of  large  size  and 

extremely  well  made.     A  seedling  from  Weardale 

Perfection. 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  stately  and 
exquisite  fljwers  with  which  Mr.  Crosfield  has 
delighted  us,  and  one  can  but  hope  that  his 
patience    and     energy     may     be    still    further 


rewarded,   and   that   each    year  may   j'ield   him 
more  and  more  encouragement. 

Worcestershire.  A.   R. 


G. 


BORDERS    OF    SPRING 
FLOWERS. 

HERE  are  many  places  where  it  is 
not  easy,  or  not  perhaps  obviously 
easy,  to  arrange  for  a  good  display 
of  spring  flowers.  This  is  generally 
the  case  where  they  have  no  place 
of  their  own  ;  where  they  may 
only  occupy  their  positions  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  must  then  make  room  for 
summer  flowers.  This  is  scarcely  ever  satis- 
factory, for  it  must  either  restrict  the  choice 
of  plants  within  narrow  limits,  or  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  good  plants  that  ought 
to  stand  longer  in  their  place. 
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A  FLOWBRT   PATH   IN   SPKING   AT   MUNSTEAD   WOOD. 


the  boundaries  of  the  more  dressed  pleasure 
garden.  To  the  south  is  a  high  wall,  continuing 
as  a  Yew  hedge,  through  which  a  path  and  a 
hunting-gate  lead  into  the  garden  nearer  the 
house.  The  high  wall  is  on  the  spt-ctator's 
right,  though  it  does  not  come  within  the 
picture.  A  Yew  hedge,  not  yet  grown  to  its 
full  height,  also  bounds  the  garden  at  the  end 
of  the  path,  where  this  passes  through  it  after 
taking  a  swan-neck  bend. 

Many  of  the  plants  in  the  border  are  per- 
manent ;  of  these  the  principal  are  :  Tree 
Pseonies,  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
colourings  of  pale  and  full  pink  ;  the  earliest 
of  the  herbaceous  Pseonies,  including  the 
handsome  P.  wittmanniana ;  Veratrum, 
Alyrrhis,  and  Solomon's  Seal  for  handsome 
foliage  ;  Heuchera,  Mertensia,  Uvularia, 
Camassia,  Dentaria,  Adonis,  Corydalis, 
several  kinds  of  Anemone,  including  the 
gorgeous  fulgens,  double  Arabia,  Iberis, 
Aubrietia,  and  Alyssum.  Those 
that  stand  from  two  to  three 
years  are  Tiarella,  Narcissus, 
early  Irises,  dwarf  Phloxes, 
and  the  dwarf  alpine  Wall- 
flowers. 

Then,  yearly  replanted,  are 
long  drifts  of  Primroses,  Tulips, 
Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  and 
stately  groups  of  Crown 
Imperials. 

The  whole  is  carefully 
arranged  for  colour.  To  the 
right,  as  in  the  picture,  the 
colouring  is  of  white  with  palest 
yellow,  and  purple  of  Aubrietia, 
Wallflower,  and  late  Tulip  in 
succession.  The  yellows  deepen 
to  the  middle  of  the  bower's 
length,  and  then  tone  intoorange 
and  scarlet.  This  strong  colour- 
ing is  further  enriched  by  an 
underplanting  of  dark  reddish- 
leaved  Heuchera  Richardsoni 
and  a  backing  of  brown  Wall- 
flower. 

To  the  left  there  is  again 
white  and  pale  yellow,  and 
purple  of  Aubrietia.  But  here 
the  Aubrietia  is  led  away 
through  the  varieties  of  pinkish- 
lilac  colouring,  as  of  the  beauti- 
ful Dutch  variety  "  Moorheimi," 
to  the  true  pinks  and  whites  of 
Tulips.  These  lead  to  double 
white  Arabis  with  Myosotis, 
tall  white  Tulips,  and  arching 
sprays  of  Dielytra ;  then  again 
onward  to  the  scarlet  of  Ane- 
mone fulgens,  Tulipa  gesneri- 
ana,  and  the  same  filling  as  on 
the  other  side  of  red-leaved 
Heuchera  and  brown  Wall- 
flower. 

The  borders,  thus  carefully 
considered  for  colour,  and  filled 
with    the    best   plants    of  the 


In  such  conditions,  none  of  the  permanent   season,  are  really  of  pictorial  value  during 
perennials  that  bloom  in  spring  can  be  used,    the  months  of  April  and  May. 


and  only  a  limited  number  of  bulbous-rooted 

plants. 

True  comfort  in  spring  gardening  can  only 
be  obtained  where  a  space  can  be  wholly 
devoted  to  plants  that  bloom  in  April  and 
May.  In  many  pleasure  grounds  there  are 
by- places  that  are  not  within  the  main 
summer  garden  scheme,  where  the  early 
flowering  plants  might  find  a  home.     Such  a 


The  wall  to  the  right  is  flowery  with 
Morello  Cherry  and  garlands  of  Clematis 
■montana.  The  same  good  earl}'  Clematis  is 
planted  at  the  foot  of  S(  me  Cob  Nuts  that 
stand  at  nearly  even  distances  at  the  back  of 
the  left-hand  border.  They  are  being  tramed 
to  go  about  7  feet  up  the  Nuts,  and  then  to 
form  garlands  from  one  to  the  next,  swinging 
down  to  meet  the  great  pink  flowers  of  some 


place  is  the  one  illustrated.    It  is  just  beyond  i  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Tree  Pasonies.     G.  J. 
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A  MERTCAN  and    ENGLISH   BLACK- 
/\  BERRIES— The  Euglish  Blackberry 

/  %  is  a  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit 
f  \  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  good 
j[  \_  soil  and  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang 
some  time  after  it  is  ripe  ;  but  it  is 
not  often  that  it  can  be  gathered  under  such 
conditions,  hence  one  reason  why  the  cultivation 
of  Blackberries  in  gard-ns  is  recommended. 
Another  reason  is  that  much  ground  now  wasted 
may  be  pro6tably  planted  with  this  fruit.  The 
American  varieties  are  somewhat  larger  than 
roost  of  the  English  ones  and  of  finer  flavour 
They  are  vigorous  in  growth  and  extremely  free- 
he  iring.  When  well  grown  they  are  not  only 
excellent  for  cooking  and  preserving,  in  contrast 
to  the  somewhat  "  pippy "  products  so  often 
resulting  from  the  fruit  bought  in  the  shop',  or 
gathered  from  hedges  not  far  enough  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  or  rather,  of  women  and 
children,  but  they  are  really  excellent  for  dessert, 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  best 
Raspberries.  A  want  of  flavour  is 
compensated  for  by  greater  freshness. 


Of  American  Blackberries  proper  the 
finest  one  to  grow  is  Wilson  Junior,  a 
large-fruited  variety,  which  has  been 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  forms  a 
welcome  dessert  when  fully  ripe  and 
freshly  gathered,  and  makes  one  of 
the  best  preserves.  Other  fine  American 
varieties  are  Early  King  and  Lawton, 
both  producing  fine  fruit,  but  Wilson 
Junior  is  recommended  as  the  variety 
to  grow  where  only  one  sort  is  chosen. 
Though  American  Blackberries  have 
been  described  as  better  than  Eoglish, 
there  is  one  English  species  which  is 
probably  equal  to  any,  and  that  is  the 
Cut,  or  Parsley-leaved  Bramble  (Rubus 
laciniaius)  ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
very  prolific,  the  fruit  being  of  rich 
flavour  and  excellent  for  all  purposes. 
It  may  be  grown  as  a  climber,  and  thus 
combine  both  ornament  and  profit,  its 
foliage  and  rose-coloured  leaves  form- 
ing a  pretty  picture. 


The  Blackberry  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  but  is  the  greatest  success 
on  a  deep  rich  moist  soil,  especially  on  1.  The  fly. 

one  possessing  plenty  of  lime.  It  is  then 
that  the  fruit  grows  in  clusters  of  twenty  or  thirty 
in  a  cluster.  The  best  quality  of  fruit  is  probably 
obtained  by  growing  the  plants  on  the  same 
system  as  Raspberry  canes,  i.e.,  planted  2  feet  to 
3  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  with  5  feet  between  the 
rows.  All  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  young  wood  shortened  to  about 
5  feet,  and  a  liberal  muU-bing  of  manure  applied 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

them  is  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  either  as  a 
boundary  or  otherwise.  If  there  is  a  ditch, 
a  row  on  each  side  of  it  near  the  top,  or  even  a 
little  way  down  the  bank,  will  make  an  impene- 
trable hedge  after  three  or  four  years'  growth, 
some  support  being  put  up  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch  to  help  them  until  they  have  well  grown 
together.  This  may  be  a  rough  wooden  fence — 
simply  some  stakes  or  posts  with  a  few  laths 
nailed  to  them,  or  a  couple  of  wires  stretched 
along.  Of  course  a  ditch  is  not  necessary,  though 
the  moisture  and  the  alluvial  soil  often  found  in 
old  ditches  is  congenial.  If  a  hedge  is  wanted  ou 
the  level,  plant  a  row  on  either  side  of  a  rough 
fence  or  support  of  some  kind,  or  even  only  on 
one  side,  and  in  about  four  years  at  the  outside 
the  result  will  be  a  veritable  zereba.  This  would 
be  a  much  more  profitable  occupation  of  the 
ground  than  the  ordinary  clipped  hedge  of  Privet, 
Holly,  or  Quick,  and  at  least  as  beautiful,  as  the 
Blackberry  is  pretty  when  in  bloom,  and  not  less 


AMERICAN   BLIGHT. 
^.  The  insect.  3.  liemi't  oj  American  bi 


go  when  the  leaves  take  on  their  gorgeous  colour- 
ing in  October  and  November. 

A  Blackberry  Walk, — Another  way  to  grow 
Blackberries  is  on  arches,  and  if  the  arches  are 
near  enough  together  they  will  form  a  Blackberry 
walk.  To  accomplish  this  latter  objpct  the 
arches  should  be  about  10  feet  apart,  and  7  feet 
every  year,  with  the  addition  of  some  basic  slag    to  S  feet  high,  with  three  or  four  wires  running 


in  the  autumn  or  superphosphate  in  tberpring  to 
make  up  for  the  poorness  of  the  farmyard  manure 
in  phosphates.  To  support  the  canes  there  should 
be  stout  stakes  or  posts,  5  feet  high,  at  intervals 
in  the  rows  of  10  feet  to  15  feet,  and  a  wire 
stretched  along  from  stake  to  stake  at  the  top 


along  each  side  connecting  them  together,  so 
that  the  brambles  can  be  trained  up  each  side  to 
meet  overhead.  With  the  arches  10  feet  apart, 
if  a  cane  is  planted  against  each  post,  and  another 
put  midway  between  each  two  posts,  the  growth 
will  be  quite  thick  enough  for  profitable  bearing 


and  another  wire  about  half-way  down,  so  that  1  in  about  three  years,  as,  if  too  dense  a  screen  is 
the  young  growth  can  be  well  tied  in  early  in  the  I  formed,  sun  and  air  are  kept  nut  too  much  from 


summer.  It  is  then  easy  to  walk  between  the 
rows  and  gather  the  fruit  without  the  clothes 
being  caught  on  the  thorns. 

Blackberry  Hedges. — If  space  cannot  be  spared 
to  grow  them  in  this  way,  or  if  it  is  considered 


the  interior,  and  lessened  production  with  inferior 
quality  of  fruit  is  the  result,  while  the  beauty  of 
the  arcade  is  certainly  not  improved.  Out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  the  garden  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  Blackberry  will  grow  iu 
almost  any  shady  place,  though  it  will  not  bear 

that  they  are  not  worth  good  positions   in   the  I  so  abundantly  as  it  will  when  in  the  free  air  and 

garden,  another  excellent  natural  way  to  grow  I  sunshine. 


As  to  Planting  and  A/Cer  Management. — The- 
Blackberry  is  a  deep  as  well  as  a  surface  rooter, 
and  a  gross  feeder,  and,  unlike  many  fruits, 
there  is  no  fear  of  inducing  a  rank  growth  at  the 
expense  of  productiveness.  The  ground  for  its 
reception  should,  where  possible,  be  deeply  dug 
and  manured,  and  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  at  the 
rate  of  101b.  to  151b.  to  the  40  square  yards 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  principally  with  the 
lower  spit.  If  it  be  very  poor  in  lime,  a  dressing 
of  this  should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and,  if 
the  soil  is  a  light  one,  cow  manure  should  be  used 
if  possible,  as  this  is  more  retentive  of  the 
moisture  in  which  the  Blackberry  delights. 
When  the  canes  are  planted  in  the  autumn  or 
winter — November  is  the  best  month  to  put  in 
all  trees  and  bushes — they  should  be  at  once 
shortened  to  within  1  foot  or  18  inches  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  shortened  tops  may  corre- 
spond to  the  diminished  quantity  of  root  fibre  and 
a  much  stronger  growth  the  following  spring  be 
induced  thereby.  As  it  is  the  young 
wood  which  bears  the  finest  fruit,  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  must  be  to 
obtain  strong  canes  from  the  root 
every  year.  After  the  first  summer's 
growth  they  should  be  shortened  to 
half  their  length,  when  they  will  fruit 
a  little  the  following  summer,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  strong  vigorous 
young  cmes,  which  will  bear  fully  the 
next  season.  On  arches,  the  old  canes 
should  be  cut  out  right  down  to  the 
ground  every  autumn,  as  on  the  Rasp- 
berry system,  and  the  young  canes 
tied  in  their  full  length,  unless  they 
overlap  much  overhead.  Those  grown 
as  hedges  may  be  left  to  themselves 
after  the  first  summer's  growth  has 
been  shortened,  except  to  train  them  a 
little  until  the  hedge  gets  well  tangled 
together.  After  a  few  years  it  would 
be  well  to  renovate  the  hedge  by 
removing  all  the  old  and  worn  out 
wood,  when  the  growth  will  be  of 
increased  vigour  and  the  fruit  of  corre- 
spondingly increased  size. 

American     Blight. — Few    pests     to- 
which    Apple   trees    fall   a   prey   are 
more     troublesome     than     American 
blight,  and  when  once  the  trees  are- 
•'jht.  badly  attacked  it  is  a  difficult  matter 

to  get  them  clean  again.  Fruit  growers, 
therefore,  should  try  and  keep  their  trees  free  from 
American  blight  if  they  have  not  already  been 
attacked.  Immediately  the  smallest  sign  of  this 
pest  is  found  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy 
it,  otherwise  it  will  quickly  spread  over  the 
whole  tree,  and  eventually  throughout  the 
orchard.  When  only  a  few  patches  of  American 
blight  are  to  be  seen  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
thoroughly  wetting  them  with  a  smiU  brush 
dipped  in  methylated  spirit.  If,  however,  the 
blight  has  spread  more  or  less  all  over  the  tree, 
then  stronger  measures  must  be  adopted.  The 
rough  bark  of  those  parts  affected  must  be  scraped 
iff,  first  placing  cloths  so  that  after  it  has  been 
scraped  off  it  may  be  collected  and  burnt.  It  is 
a  good  plan  first  to  wet  the  bark  with  soapsuds, 
so  that  none  of  it  when  scraped  off  may  blow 
away.  The  "ffected  parts  should  then  be  scrubbed 
with  a  stiff  brush  d  pped  in  a  solution  of  paraCGn 
emulsion,  taking  particular  care  that  the  mixture 
penetrates  into  any  crevice  in  which  the  pests 
may  have  taken  shelter.  Quassia  extract  and 
tobacco  water,  mixed  with  soft  soap,  are  also 
good  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
remedy  is  a  caustic  wash,  which  should  be  applied 
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in  the  winter.  This  is  madeaaf  lUows  :  Dissolve 
lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  1  gallon  of  water,  then  add 
jjib.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  stir  until  all  is  dis- 
solved, and  add  9  gallons  of  water  ;  last  of  all. 
add  10  iz.  of  soft  soap  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  a  little  boiling  water,  mix  thoroughly,  and  the 
solution  is  ready  for  use.  This  mixture  is  often 
used  without  the  soft  soap,  but  the  soap  makes 
it  adhere  much  better.  This  mixture  is  very 
caustic,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  upon 
the  skin  or  clothes.  The  American  blight 
aphides  sometimes  attack  the  roots  of  the  Apple 
trees.  Wnen  this  is  the  case,  the  roots  near  the 
surface  should  be  exposed  and  painted  with  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  insecticides.  The  white 
woolly  substance  with  which  the  bodies  of  these 
insects  are  partly  covered  is  secreted  by  them. 

Greenhouse  Fires. — Where  there  is  a  green- 
house some  means  of  heating  it  to  exclude  frost 
in  winter  is  essential.  Gas  or  oil  lamps  are 
temporary  and  poor  means  for  warming  a  green- 
house, often  failing,  and  the  foul  gases  emitted 
are  most  harmful  to  the  plants.  The  best  pro- 
vision is  found  in  a  small  boiler  fixed  in  the  wall 
of  the  greenhouse  at  one  end,  the  furnace-door  by 
which  it  is  fed  being  outside,  and  protected  with 
a  small  corrugated  iron  sheet  to  ward  ofif  wind 
and  rain  from  the  fuel.  If  to  this  boiler  be 
attached  inside  sufficient  length  of  4inch  piping, 
it  is  easy  then  to  get  up  a  nice  warmth,  and 
with  proper  attention  to  maintain  it  through  the 
night,  especially  in  hard  weather.  All  these 
boilers  are  best  fed  with  fuel  of  one-third  small 
coal,  the  rest  being  finely  broken  coke  and  house 
cinders.  Always  loosen  the  mass  of  fire  perhaps 
once  in  two  hours,  adding  fresh  fuel,  especially 
before  going  to  bed,  when  the  fire  should  be  well 
banked  up. 

Hedges  oj  Flowering  Shrubs,  — It  often  happens 
that  some  kind  of  hedge  is  wanted  in  a  garden, 
either  as  a  screen  to  hide  vegetable  ground,  or  as 
a  wind  break  or  some  kind  of  partition.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  about  4  feet  apart,  and  so  to 
train  them  that  they  grow  into  a  compact  hedge, 
and  yet  have  enough  lateral  play  to  allow  them 
to  flower.  Such  a  hedge  is  not  only  ornamental, 
but  it  yields  endless  material  for  cutting.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  quite  4  feet  thick,  and 
is  best  formed  with  a  backbone  of  stiff  woody 
shrubs,  such  as  Guelder  Roses,  Ribes,  and  Lilac, 
while  between  the  stififer  shrubs  might  be  some 
that  are  weaker,  such  as  Kirria,  Rhodotypus, 
and  Leyoesteria.  Plants  of  rank,  rambling 
growth,  such  as  the  free  Roses  or  double -flowered 
Brambles,  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  the  rambling  Honeysuckles,  are 
not  in  place  in  such  a  hedge ;  they  are  more 
suitable  for  rough  hedge  banks,  walls,  or  for 
arbour  and  pergola  ;  the  flower  hedge  wants  true 
shrubs.  The  bush  Honeysuckles,  such  as  Loni- 
eera  fragrantissima  and  L.  tatarica,  are  just 
right,  or  any  woody,  twiggy  bushes  either  of 
moderate  growth,  or  such  as  are  amenable  to 
pruning  or  thinning,  such  as  Dautzia  and  Snow- 
berry,  shrubs  that  so  often  get  overgrown  in  a 
shrubbery.  lu  the  hedge  these  would  do  well, 
as  they  could  be  easily  watched  and  thinned,  also 
any  of  the  many  true  shrubs  that  flower  all  the 
better  for  reasonable  pruning.  Any  one  would 
be  surprised  to  see  what  a  quantity  of  useful 
flowers  such  a  hedge  will  yield,  while  if  there  is 
another  of  foliage  for  winter  use  it  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  indoor  decorator,  using  such 
shrubs  as  the  Scotch  Golden  Holly,  Golden 
Euonymus,  Golden  Privet,  the  variegated  Earva 
latifolia,  yellow  variegated  B  >x,  Cassinia  fulvida, 
and  Golden  Tree  Ivy,  all  shrubs  of  the  utmost 
value  for  winter  cutting.  Other  flower  hedges 
are  delightful  possessions.  Hedges  of  China 
Rose,  of  Sweet  Briar,  of  old  garden  Roses,  or  of 
climbing  and  rambling  Roses  trained  down,  of 
Honeysuckle,  of  Jasmine — some  of  these  are 
occasionally  seen  ;  but  a  good  selection  of  true 
shrub  hedges  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made.     Any  of 


the  shrubs  recommended  for  the  mixed  flowering 
hedge  could,  of  course,  be  used  alone,  and  excel- 
lent would  it  be  to  have  a  hedge  of  Guelder  Rose, 
or  of  flowering  Currant  or  Japan  Quince,  and 
how  much  more  interesting  than  the  plain  hedge 
of  Quick  or  Privet  or  Holly.  Both  sides  of  the 
hedge  should  be  easily  accessible  ;  not  necessarily 
by  a  hard  path,  but  by  a  space  just  wide  enough 
to  go  along  comfortably.  An  additional  advan- 
tage well  worth  considering  would  be  that, 
supposing  the  direction  of  the  hedge  was  east 
and  west,  the  south  side  would  flower  in  advance 
of  the  north,  and  so  prolong  the  supply  of  bloom. 

Lavender  Buahes  Dying  Suddenly. — Lavender 
bushes  occasionally  die  suddenly  and  without  any 
apparent  reason,  but  Rosemary  and  several  of  the 
Cistus  family  show  this  undeniable  trait  more 
frequently.  We  have  to  remember  that  these 
are  plants  of  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  and 
Mediterranean  region  generally,  rejoicing  in  a 
stony  soil  and  fierce  sun-heat.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  they  will  accommodate  themselves  so  kindly 
as  they  generally  do  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
English  gardens.  This  dying  off  now  and  then 
seems  like  an  occasional  protest  on  their  part,  as 
if  to  remind  us  that,  though  they  have  been  with 
us  so  long  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  English  plants,  they  are  true  southerners  at 
heart,  and  cannot  be  absolutely  acclimatised.  If 
Lavender  is  wanted  as  a  dwarf  grey  hedge  it 
should  be  pruned  in  the  spring  ;  but  if  flowers 
are  wanted,  in  the  autumn. 
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A  beds  and  borders  of  summer-flowering  and  foliage 
plaots  are  cleared  it  is  necessary  in  many  Cises 
to  plant  bulbs  and  other  plants  for  a  spring 
display.  As  the  summer  crop  is  generally  an 
exhaustive  one  and  the  demand  of  the  spring- 
flowering  occupants  is  certain  to  be  heavy,  thorough 
preparation  and  enriching  of  the  soil  before  the  autumn 
planting  is  carried  out  is  imperative.  Where  necessary 
take  out  some  of  the  wurn  and  plaut-sick  soil,  replacing  it 
with  fresh  turfy  loam  If  available,  and  If  the  fresh-cut 
turves  are  buried  1  font  or  so  deep,  grass  side  downwards, 
it  will  not  only  benefit  the  spriog-flowering  plants  con- 
siderably, but  will  be  nicely  decayed  and  mellowed,  and 
turn  up  in  perfect  order  for  the  planting  of  summer 
heddera  in  -May.  Good  manure,  either  farmyard  or  arti- 
flclal,  must  be  applied  liberally.  On  beds  thus  prepared 
plant  without  delay. 

Bulbs  should  be  put  in  first,  and  in  the  case  of  such  as 
Hvaciuths  and  Tulips  they  should  be  planted  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  the  surface  being  carpeted  with  the 
various  spring-flowering  and  foliage  plants  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  without  injuring  the  bulbs  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  beauty  of  such  as  these  is  much  enhanced  if 
they  grow  out  of  a  carpet  of  greenery  or  a  mass  of  harmo- 
nising colour.  Plant  thickly,  avoiding  indiscriminate 
mixing  of  colours  where  possible,  but  in  preference  plant 
masses  of  decided  colours  for  distant  effect  and  the  softer 
shades  in  closer  proximity  to  frequented  parts.  Where  a 
winter  effect  is  particularly  desired 

Dwarf  conifers  in  variety  and  suitable  sizes,  in  con- 
junciion  with  other  evergreens,  should  be  almost  exclu- 
uively  employed,  for  no  plants  for  this  purpose  can  surpass 
a  go  id  selection  of  these.  Viriegated  and  tinted  plants 
are  of  great  value  for  this  work,  for  they  help  to  liithten 
and  relieve  the  more  sombre  greens  employed.  If  sugges- 
tions thrown  out  in  an  earlier  calendar  respecting  these 
plants  have  been  carried  out,  they  should  be  in  good  order 
for  pUnting. 

The  FAbT-FALLiKG  Leaves  provide  constant  work  in 
brushing  up  drives,  walks,  and  lawns  ;  but  in  view  of,  and 
near  tho  residence  especially,  all  leaves  and  litter  must  be 
brushed  up  and  collected  daily,  and  in  less  conspicuous 
parts  clear  up  as  often  as  labour  will  admit,  for  any  place 
soon  presents  a  neglected  appearance  if  left  even  a  short 
time  unattended. 

Walks,  especially  those  skirting  beds  or  borders,  if 
weedy  should  have  a  good  weed  killer  applied  to 
them,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose.  The  weed 
killer  is  most  efficacious  if  applied  when  the  walks  are  in 
a  moiat  state,  and  at  this  season  they  are  generally  so, 
whereas  in  the  spring  a  well-made  road  or  pith  is  as  dry 
as  tiuder  (and  rightly  so)  within  1  inch  or  so  of  the  surface, 
needing  exceptional  rains  (at  that  season)  to  bring  them  to 
the  desired  moist  state.  John  Koberts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Campanula  isophylla  and  alba.— Only  a  few  straggling 
flowers  now  remain  on  these  plants.  Youug  growths  are 
pushing  up  freely,  and  these,  if  taken  off  and  inserted,  six 


or  eight  in  3-inch  pots,  will  soon  root  in  a  close  frame 
under  cool  conditions,  and  make  much  better  plants  for 
tloweiing  next  year  than  cuttings  rooied  in  spring.  They 
should  be  kept  in  these  pote  all  the  winter,  and  potted  on 
in  spring  as  they  are  into  5-tnch  po's,  or  made  up  into 
baskets.  For  hanging  in  a  window  theie  is  no  plant  more 
-uitHhie.  The  variety  Mayii  is  a  distinct  improvement  on 
the  type. 

Calceolarias.— The  plants  are  ready  for  potting,  if  not 
already  potted,  into  3^-inch  and  5-ineh  pots.  Use  a  com- 
post of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  adding 
plenty  of  sand.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  pit. 
Watch  carefully  for  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to 
Calceolaria  leaves.  Fumigate  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of 
green  fly. 

Chrysanthemums.— These  should  by  this  time  be  all 
transferred  to  safe  quarters,  either  in  the  houses,  in  a 
skeleton  frame  where  blinds  can  be  rolled  on  at  night  if 
necessary,  or  the  latest  plants  for  flowering  after 
Christmas  placed  for  a  time  under  the  shelter  of  a  warm 
wall.  Plenty  of  work  will  be  found  in  disbudding  the 
bush  plants.  On  large  bush  plants  one  flower  on  each 
shoot  will  be  sufficient,  except  for  the  small-flowering 
Pompons  and  singles,  or  allow  the  plants  to  produce  the 
terminal  buds,  removing  the  side  buds  around  these. 
Discontinue  the  use  of  nitrates,  as  they  appear  to 
encourage  mildew  when  the  plants  are  inside.  Peruvian 
Guano  is  a  very  good  artificial  manure  to  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  animal  manures  at  the  present  stage.  Gradually 
reduce  the  supply  when  the  buds  show  colour. 

Violets.— All  the  lights  should  be  placed  on  these  at  night 
from  now  onwards.  Cover  those  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in  summer  with  movable  frames.  Kemove  the 
lights  during  the  day  on  every  favourable  occasion,  ai.d 
attend  carefully  to  the  watering,  especially  of  those  lifted, 
till  established  in  their  fresh  quarters.  Pick  off  all  dead 
and  decayed  leaves,  also  the  runners. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Varieties.— When 
in  flower  an  intermediate  temperature  will  be  more 
suitable.  The  individual  flowers  last  longer,  and  the 
flowering  period  will  be  considerably  prolonged.  The 
flowers  should  slill  be  removed  from  the  later  plants  and 
those  in  baskets.  We  And  the  latter  more  useful  after 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 

General  Remarks.— Great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
watering  of  Malmaisou  Carnations  during  winter,  especially 
if  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  Insert  cuttings  of  the  winter- 
flowering  varieties  for  flowering  about  this  time  next  year. 
If  in  plunging  material,  lift  the  Eucharis  for  flowering 
early  in  the  year,  giving  them  a  rest  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  Place  Schizanthus  on  a  shelf  or  give  them  a  light 
position  in  a  pit,  maintained  at  cool  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. Prick  off  seedling  Cyclamen  where  necessary.  If 
the  seeds  were  dibbled  in  pans  about  half  an  inch  apart 
they  can  remain  till  large  enough  for  potting  off.  Elevate 
near  the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming  arawu.  To 
develop  to  perfection  the  beautiful  foliage  of  Gesnera 
exoniensis,  give  it  the  sunniest  position  in  a  warm  house. 
Fuchsias  standing  outside  may  be  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters.  No  better  place  can  be  found  for  them  than  a 
shed  or  cellar  where  frost  will  not  reach  them. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew.  A.  OSBORN. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Melons.— Plenty  of  artiflcial  heat  is  required  to  mature 
the  last  batch  »f  Melons.  The  finest  fruit  cannot  be 
obtained  at  this  time  of  year,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
be  as  good  as  possible  at  this  late  season  the  gieatest 
care  mast  be  taken  in  the  management  of  the  plants. 
Injudicious  watering  now  will  have  a  prejudicial  effect, 
both  on  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  and  on  the  plants,  which 
are  very  prone  to  canker  at  this  season.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  application  of  stimulants.  Liquid  farm- 
yard manure  must  now  be  dispensed  with.  Le  Fruitier 
will  be  of  benefit,  and  may  be  Used  either  in  liquid  form  or 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Give  plenty  of  air 
when  favourable,  leaving  a  little  on  the  top  of  the  house 
at  night.  This,  combined  with  plenty  of  heat  in  the 
pipes,  will  encourage  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  which  is 
essential  to  good  flavour.  While  the  fruits  are  ripening 
the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry. 

Cucdmbbrs.— Avoid  overcropping  plants  which  are  just 
commenciug  to  fruit,  as  at  this  season  root  action  is  very 
slow,  and  overcropping  will  quickly  exhaust  the  plants. 
No  more  fruits  should  be  left  to  mature  than  are  required 
for  use.  The  general  treatment  of  the  plants  must  be  very 
different  now  to  that  given  during  the  summer  months. 
Excessive  moisture  will  produce  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  a 
condition  which  is  very  favourable  to  the  Cucumber 
"  spot."  Give  small  top-dreasiugs  of  loam  from  which  all 
the  fine  soil  has  been  shaken  out,  and  a  little  well  fer- 
mented horse  manure  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  suiface. 
Endeavour  to  keep  clean  young  plants  which  are  to  supply 
the  winter  crop.  An  occasional  syringing  with  weak  soft 
soapy  water,  with  a  little  sulphur  added,  will  assist  in 
attaining  this  object.  Train  the  growth  regularly  over 
the  trellis,  avoid  overcrowding,  and  pinch  the  shoots 
before  they  ramble  too  far.  Do  not  encourage  the  plants 
to  over  luxuriance,  as  this  is  not  conducive  to  fertility 
during  the  dull  sunless  weather  which  we  are  likely  to 
experience  from  now  onward.  Keep  a  night  temperature 
of  65"^  or  70°  according  to  the  outside  temperature,  allow- 
ing an  increase  of  5°  or  10°  during  the  day.  Give  a  little  air 
when  the  weather  will  permit.  This  will  dispel  excessive 
moisture  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere. 

Tomatoes.— Cut  off  the  fruits  from  plants  which  are 
becoming  exhausted,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  late 
vinery,  where  they  will  ripen  ;  afterwards  throw  the 
plants  away.  We  are  having  good  weather  for  the  winter 
fruiters;  the  early  trusses  have  set  well.  The  flowers 
must   be  pollinated  about  noon  every  day.      Keep  the 
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atmosphere  on  the  move  by  having  the  ventilators  always 
open  a  iiltle,  wiih  a  fairly  bii^k  heit  in  the  pipes.  An 
occasional  sprinkling  of  Le  Frui  ier  *ill  heneflt  tne  plants 
now  that  the  puis  are  becoming  fliled  with  roots.  Later  on, 
when  a  giud  set  hts  been  secured,  a  tup-dressing  of  l*»ani, 
moriar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  will  encuurase  the  fruits 
to  swell  freely  S  >w  seeds  now  for  raising  a  batch  i.f 
plants  for  the  "earliest  supply  next  year.  Keep  the  plants 
prowini!  steadi  y  near  the  glass  in  a  iemper»ture  of  55"  to 
60°,  potting  them  on  when  the  pots  are  well  ttll^-d  with 
roots.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Wiiidsor. 

ORCHIDS. 
Now  flowering  in  an  intermediate  temperature  are  two 
beautiful  hybrids,  Sophro-Cattleva  chamberlainiana  and 
Sophro-Lfelia  Heatonensis.  The  f  trmer  was  obtained  by 
crossing  Cattleya  H  iri  is  >n  te  with  Suphronitis  grandiflora  ; 
the  latier  is  between  Lre  ia  purpurata  and  Sophrotiitid 
grandiflora.  Both  are  charming  plants,  and  anyone  in 
possession  of  an  intermediat'^  house  would  do  well  to 
include  them  in  the  collection  ;  the  brilliant  coloured 
flowers  just  at  this  setison  of  the  year  are  sure  to  be 
appreciated  These  plants  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and 
should  be  suspended  close  to  the  rouf  of  the  house,  and 
now  ihit  they  are  ttnishing  up  their  growths  the  lightest 
and  warmest  part  of  the  house  is  best  for  them.  Until 
growth  is  completed  they  should  be  kept  moist  at  the 
rtK)t,  then  give  only  suffi.'ient  water  to  keep  them  fresh. 
Avoid  water  lodging  in  the  centre  of  'he  growths.  Sophro- 
Cattleya  eximia,  a  crosa  between  Cattleya  bowringiana 
and  Sophroniiia  grandiflora,  is  just  commencing  to  send 
up  its  flowers  through  the  hall-made  growths,  and  should 
receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  above  cultural 
remarks  are  applicable  to  Ltelia  pumila,  L.  p.  piseaans, 
L.  p.  Gitton  Park  variety,  and  L.  p.  dayana,  which  ar^- 
also  in  bio  -m  now.  These  plants  are  also  very  useful  and 
desirable  Orchids  to  grow,  being  of  excellent  shape  and 
colour.  In  the  same  temperature  Epidendrum  fragrana  is 
in  bloom.  The  sweet  petfume  of  the  flowers  at  c-  rtain 
times  pervades  the  whole  house.  The  plant  grows  equally 
well  in  a  shallow  pan  or  Hower-pot,  but  it  requires  only  a 
very  shallow  compost  in  which  i«  root.  Weil-diained 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  will  suit  the  roots.  Epidendrum 
radiatum,  (u-caium,  and  E.  sceptrum  are  also  in  bloom. 
The  latter  species,  having  tall,  almost  erect,  flower-'tpikes, 
is  always  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  These  E^iden- 
druma  grow  well  if  pUced  where  they  may  obtain  plenty 
of  light  with-  ut  actual  sunshine.  They  require  to  be 
kept  fairly  moist  at  th"  r  »oi  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  Best  Orchids  riow  flowering  is  Habenaria 
militarls  or  H.  pu-siiU,  and  where  a  number  of  plants  are 
cultivated  they  produce  a  brilliant  show  uf  col.tur  in  the 
house.  This  species  is  a  native  of  C  >chin  China,  and 
should  be  grown  in  the  warm  house.  While  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  they  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water 
at  the  root,  but  immediately  the  floweis  fade  the  plants 
should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  in  full  sunshine.  The 
folisge  will  then  commetice  to  chnnge  colour,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  should  be  gradually  diminished  until 
the  leaves  and  stems  have  completely  died  down.  It.  is 
not  advisable  to  cut  the  stem  off  when  decaying;  if  left 
alone  it  will  fill  away  naturally.  During  the  resting 
period  keep  the  plants  iu  the  same  position  on  the  shelf 
and  near  the  loof  glass,  but  on  no  account  should  the 
compost  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  fur  any  length  of  time. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  take  the  pots  down  once  or  twice 
each  week,  carefully  eximine  them,  and  those  that  are 
dust  dry  should  oe  lightly  sprinkled  with  soft  tepid  water 
from  a  fine  rose  watering-can.  H.  Susanuie,  H.  carnea, 
and  its  pure  white  variety  ntV'>sa,  aho  in  bl"om,  require 
exactly  'h*^  same  treatment  as  ftr  H    militaris. 

Oncidicm  Papilio  and  O.  kramerianum  when  grown 
in  a  light  p 'sition  in  tne  Catilrya  house  will  now  be  in 
bloom.  Everyone  who  has  a  warm  intermediate  hou* 
should  grow  both  these  Oncidtums.  Ai  is  generally 
known,  the  flower-stems  continue  to  produce  fresh  floweis 
ijT  some  consideratde  period.  As  each  flower  dies  another 
takes  its  place,  but  it  is  not  adviaattle  to  prolong  the 
fl jwering  season,  and  those  who  w'n^h  for  strong  plants  and 
arge  flowers  next  season  would  do  well  to  cul  off  each 
spike  after  it  has  produced  four  or  five  flowers.  Grow 
them  in  pans  near  the  ro..f  gUsa. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
SKAKALE.— Plants  of  this  vegetable  which  is  in  such 
demand  about  Christmas  and  tn wards,  have  grown 
vigorously  this  season.  The  plants  \  ave  fully  occupied 
all  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  hf-ve  formed  excellent 
crowns  for  forcing,  only  some  means  must  neces-^arily  be 
adopted  to  hasten  their  maturity,  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  f  jr  placing  in  heat  as  soon  as  possible.  Like  other 
early  forced  plants,  they  require  longer  time  to  grow  at 
this  season  than  succeeding  lots  will  do  hiter  on.  The 
best  way  to  histen  the  plants  in  the  shedding  of  their 
leaves  is  to  eo  round  the  roots  with  a  sp-ide  about  4  inches 
or  t)  inches  from  ihecrowns.  After  this  isdone  the  foliage 
will  d'oop  a  g"od  deal  and  expose  the  crowns  to  more 
ligh',  and  air.  Then  as  soon  as  the  leaf-stalks  leave  the  top 
parts  the  Seakale  roots  easily  ;  the  roots  can  be  lifted  and 
potted,  putting  fri)m  three  to  five  good  crowns  into  a 
9-inch  pot,  which  should  be  plunged  in  some  bed  where 
there  is  a  boitom-heat  ranging  from  70°  to  80°,  and  a  hot- 
bed f  irmed  with  equal  pirts  of  leaves  and  horse  manure. 
The  Ut'er  should  be  turned  over  several  times  before 
being  placed  inside  a  laree  box  frame,  deep  enough  to 
allow  another  9-iiich  pot  tteing  inverted  on  the  topi  if  those 
that  conrairi  the  Seakale  roots.  When  placins  the  healing 
material  in  the  frame,  make  it  fairly  Arm,  and  by  ihtudiiog 


a  stick  into  the  manure  it  can  be  ascertained  when  the 
mixture  is  of  the  proper  warmth  for  plunging  the  pots  that 
■;ontain  the  3eak*le  roots.  Plunge  deeply  to  allow  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  ho'-bed  mateiial  benig  packed  fl'-mly 
r.  uud  The  union  of  the  top  and  buttom  pots  to  exclule 
litiht.  The  drain  holes  of  the  inverted  pots  mu'it  also  be 
thoroughly  cl'sed,  as  the  least  eleam  of  light  is  injurious 
to  this  succulent  vegetable.  Where  leaves  and  manure 
are  plentiful,  the  whole  frame  Cunld  be  fliled  to  the  top 
sfier  the  roots  have  been  plunged  and  covered  with 
hiverted  pots.  Further,  if  an  t)rdinary  brick  is  placed 
under  each  corner  of  the  frame  used,  linings  of  leaves  and 
mitmre  could  be  placed  round  the  outside  of  the  frame  to 
excite  a  »me  warmth  when  the  bottom-heat  inside  the 
frame  shows  signs  of  declining  ;  and  by  Covering  the  frame 
well  np  with  mats  during  the  night  a  great  deal  of  the 
tv«rn)th  can  be  preserved. 

Rhubarb.— This  splendid  substitute  for  Apples  has 
•<he<i  its  leaves,  and  ii  q'lite  ready  for  lifting  to  be  forced. 
As  the  Apples  are  a  very  light  crop  this  year,  larger 
quant  itieo  will  be  required.  Place  old  barrels  and  boxes 
■  iver  the  crowns,  and  cover  with  leaves  and  strawy  manure, 
the  latter  having  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  leaves 
to  the  depth  of  from  IS  inche-.  to  24  inches.  This  placed 
all  round  and  over  the  ttoxes  should  caUie  a  nice  genial 
warmth  inside,  which  will  soon  excite  the  crowns  of 
Rhubarb  into  growth.  It  sometimes  happens  that  leaves 
and  manure  are  not  readily  procured  for  covering  Rhubarti 
ciowns  outbide  ;  thereforeother  means  have  to  be  adopted, 
-uch  as  placing  the  crowns  in  old  boxes,  to  be  placed 
under  the  stagings  of  greenhouses  or  where  some  warmth 
may  be  obtained.  As  long  as  the  crowns  can  be  excluded 
from  li«ht  they  will  do  very  well.  When  the  Rhuharb 
roots  are  placed  iu  bi-xea,  some  fine  soil  bhould  he  worked 
tlrmly  into  all  the  crevices,  so  that  the  roots  may  receive 
full  bentflt  of  water  when  applied.  A  handful  "f  straw 
placed  lightly  on  the  topa  of  the  boxps  where  the  Rhubarb 
roots  are  planted  will  greatly  help  the  Rhubarb  crowns  to 
•jtart  into  growth,  and  more  ptrliculaily  so  if  it  is  slightly 
sprayed  every  day  with  a  syringe.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  GardPiis^  iSt.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbriyht. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

AsTBK  Perry's  Favourite. 
"  R.  P."  writes:  "I  am  sendiog  you  a  Scar- 
wort  which  I  cime  across  in  a  collection  growing 
m  Mr.  Scott's  nurseries  at  Horsham  under  the 
name  of  Perry's  Favourite.  The  different  varie- 
ties are  planted  iu  bold  groups,  and  make  a  grand 
display,  especially  the  dwarf-growing  ones.  The 
variety  enclosed  was  conspicuous  for  its  pleasing 
shade  of  colour,  quite  different  from  any  of  the 
others.  A  group  of  this  variety,  backed  with 
bushes  of  Variegated  Acer  Negundo  var. ,  was 
very  pleasing.  1  do  not  remember  having  seen 
this  variety  before,  and  would  draw  the  atieutioo 

if  others  to  it  who  wish  to  form  a  good  collection 
of  dwarf  Asters.  Another  group  growing  near 
was   of   the   valuable   A.   Arnellus    besaarabicus. 

fbese  plants,  like  many  others,  were  shown  to 
the  best  advantage  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  exhibited 
some  years  ago  in  the  B  jyal  Botanic  Gardens. 


Apple  Warner's  King. 
From  The  Gardens,  The  Terrace,  Oiken,  near 
Wolverhanipton,  Mr.  Gnarles  Benham  sends  a 
VVarner'o  Kiug  Apple  of  extraordinary  size,  with 
the  following  note  ;  "  I  euclose  an  Apple  grown 
here  ;  it  was  blown  otf  the  tree  by  the  wind  a 
f'rtuight  ago,  and  when  picked  up  weighed 
31' z.  1  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  the 
variety.  There  is  a  fair  crop,  and  several  more 
fruils  are  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
enclosed." 


GOLDENLEAVBD    RuNNER    BeAX. 

From  HiUtfhton  Hill  Gardena,  Tarporley,  Mr. 
T.  Wiukworth  writes  :  "lam  sending  herewith 
tor  your  inspection  leaves  of  a  golden-leaved 
Scarlet  Runner  Be*n,  which  I  find  comes  per- 
fectly true  from  seed.  I  am  sending  it  thus  late 
in  the  season  (October  4)  so  that  you  may  see  how 
well  It  la'fls  into  the  autumn.  It  makes  a  very 
irnamental  plant  and  would  look  well  in  any 
position  (suitable  for  climbing  plants.  1  am  send- 
ing al"0  flowers  of  what  I  think  a  fine  variety  of 
Nicotiaiia  Sindera;.  Grown  singly  in  9-inch  and 
10  inch  potis  this  plant  has  been  highly  satis- 
taclory,  and  has  flowered  abundantly  for  many 
wt-eks." 

[The  pale  golden  leaves  of  the  Runner  Bean 
and  the  flowers  of  the  Nicotiana  were  all  that 
Mr.  Winkworth  claims  for  them. — Ed.] 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  October  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
figures  : 

Brachyglotivi  repanda  — Nativeof  NewZealand. 
This  is  a  tine  foliaged  bush,  with  large  panicles  of 
whitish  green  flowers  of  no  beauty  It  is  also 
known  under  the  synonym  of  Sunecio  Fosteri.  In 
its  native  country  this  is  known  as  the  paper  tree, 
the  back  of  the  leaf  taking  iok  capitally,  and 
being  often  used  for  correspondence.  Its  native 
name  is  puka-puka. 

Skimmia  japonica. — Nitive  of  Japan.  This  is 
a  well-known  hardy  shrub,  which,  when  duly 
fertilised,  bears  bunches  of  from  six  to  nine 
globular  red  berries. 

Fwsythia  turopu'a  — Native  of  Albania. — This 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  well-known 
Chinese  species  known  as  F.  viridissima,  several 
of  the  characters  constituting  a  difference  being; 
inconstant.  It  is  solely  interesting  from  being 
found  in  Europe. 

Cotchir.um  hydrophilum.  —  Native  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  is  a  pretty  free-bloiming  but  rather 
small-flowered  species,  with  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers,  produced  over  an  unusually  lengthened 
period  of  about  six  weeks  during  January  and 
February.  It  flowered  well  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew,  but  is  quite  hardy. 

Mormodes  buccinator.  —  Native  of  tropical 
America.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  polychro- 
matic Orchid  in  the  world,  and  as  variable  in 
shape,  for  no  less  than  seven  forms  described  as 
species  have  been  reduced  to  this  species.  The 
form  here  figured  is  very  showy,  with  bright 
orange  flowers. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
September  figures  ; 

Euphorbia  fulgent. — Much  better  known  in 
British  gardens  under  its  synonym  of  E  jiquiniae- 
flora,  whose  long  wreaths  of  bright  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  are  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  of 
our  stove  houses  during  the  dull  winter  months. 

The  first  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
October  figures 

Tilland-tia  dianthoides. — Native  of  Uruguay. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  epiphytal  Bromeliad 
growing  on  the  branches  and  trunk'^  of  trees.  It 
has  spikes  of  small,  deep  blue  flowers,  coming 
out  from  deep  rose-coloured  bracts 

The  Ojtober  number  of  Revue  de  I' Horticulture 
Edge  figures  on  a  fine  double  plate  a  handsome 
variegat.-d  form  of 

Dracana  Braante,  clearly  and  heavily  striped 
with  gold,  and  named  Souvenir  de  Frargois 
Buysse.  W.  E.  Gumbleton.    . 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvrepa.— TAe  Sdxtor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  toho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vrith  that  object  toill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  teritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  Thb 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  Letters 
on  busi-ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Le^al  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  thfre  can  be  no  dou^t  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  *' Legal  Points." 


Rose  Planting  {Old  Subscriber), — You  will  do 
quite  right  in  double  digging  the  soil  and  lo  mix 
with  it  in  the  way  you  debcribe  some  thoroughly- 
decayed  farmyard  manure.  The  manure  ought  to 
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be  well  dec*\  ed  and  put  at  the  bottom,  so  th^t 
the  roots  of  the  R  'sea  will  not  come  directly  iu 
contact  with  it.  We  should  prefer  to  dig  in 
the  manure  first,  then  spread  the  loim  soil  on 
the  suffaee  afierward-i,  lightly  digging  it  in 
This  is  jasi  what  tha  roots  of  the  plants  w.iuld 
like,  it  would  h"lp  them  to  become  establiahed 
quickly.  If  your  soil  is  at  all  light,  to 
put  a  good  Uyer  of  cow  manure  below  the 
bottom  spit  of  soil  is  excellent  practice.  Barnt 
garden  retu-ie  should  also  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
If  much  raiPiure  has  been  applied  to  tbe  soil  for 
some  years,  as  we  imagine  may  be  the  case,  as  you 
are  repUnr.ing  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  a 
dressing  of  chalk  at  the  rate  of  21b.  to  the  square 
yard,  incorporating  it  with  the  surface  soil. 

CoTOSBASTER  (A  M  L  )  — The  enclosed  spray 
was  siiiipty  a  mass  of  scale  which  is  rapidly  killing 
youf  Coioaeaster.  lo  may  bedestroyed  by  syringing 
with  any  of  the  numerous  insecticides  which  are 
sold  for  tie  purp  ise,  carefully  f 'Uowing  the 
directions'  g  vn,  or  homemade  paraffi  i  emulsion 
will  also  be  ^flf-ctml  This  is  prepared  by  taking 
a  wine-gl-iMs  ot  paraffi  i  and  a  little  more  of  soft 
soap,  both  mixed  together  with  hot  water  to 
about  the,  c  insistency  of  paint,  then  to  this  add 
three  gallons  of  water,  if  slightly  warmed  so 
much  the  better.  This  must  ba  thoroughly 
mixod  together  by  drawing  up  a  syringe  full  and 
discharging  it  forcibly  into  the  mixture,  repeat- 
ing this  hilf-a-doziQ  times  or  so.  Tnen  syringe 
the  C  itoneaster  thoroughly  with  the  mixture, 
discharging  each  alternate  syringe  full  back  into 
the  recepiacle  in  which  it  is  contained,  thus 
keeping  the  whole  in  a  state  of  agitation,  as 
withour,  this  the  parafB  i  is  apt  to  c  illect  on  the 
top  T>ke  care  that  none  of  the  mixture  enters 
the  soil  near  the  roots.  Three  synngings  at 
intervals  of  abmt  a  fortnight  shou'd  destroy  all 
the  pests.  Before  growth  recommences  in  the 
spring  it  will  be  as  well  to  syringe  the  plant 
again  a  time  or  two,  as  a  few  may  possibly  escipe 
the  autumn  treatment  and  increase  again  rapidly 
with  the  return  ot  warmer  weather. 

Potatoes  not  Decaying  (O.  E.  V.). — The 
reason  why  Pota  oes  do  not  decay  is  not  always 
easy  to  answer,  as  this  mostly  occurs  in  a  dry 
summer,  and  also  in  a  dry  or  poor  soil,  and 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  seeds  when 
planted.  Another  and  also  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  seed  not  decaying  is  late  planting,  then  a 
period  of  drought  causing  the  seed  tuber  lo 
harden  instead  of  sprouting  freely,  and  when  it 
does  d )  no  there  is  a  weakened  growth  and  a  poor 
crop.  You  could  have  helped  us  much  in  our 
reply  had  y^u  given  us  a  few  ptrticulars.  You 
can  in  the  future  readily  prevent  the  mi-chief  by 
simply  cuttini;  a  small  slice  from  each  tuber  a 
short  lime  before  planting  ;  this  will  assist  the 
seed  tuher  to  decay  arid  the  energies  of  the  plant 
to  push  out  freely.  M-iny  tubers  are  so  t'ghily 
bound  with  a  thick  skin  that  they  do  not  decay 
readily  in  a  dry  season,  but  this  does  not  always 
happen,  and  can  be  avoided  if  the  skin  is  cut  or 
loosened  as  advised,  but  it  is  best  done  in  advance 
of  the  plaatiot?,  and  at  the  planting  the  seeds  or 
cut  portion  should  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
drill. 

Training  Vine  (W.  B.  Welch).— The  Vine 
should  be,  in  January,  cut  back  at  the  next 
pruning,  so  that  about  1  foot  will  be  trained  lo 
the  trellis,  leaving  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  of  stem. 
The  leading  shoot  must  be  trained  up  the  roof 
during  the  next  season's  growth,  and  at  the  next 
winter-pruning  another  3  feet  or  4  feet  maj-  be 
left,  and  so  on  until  the  top  of  the  roof  is  reached. 
From  the  other  buds  which  will  burst  into  growth 
next  cpiing,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stem  should 
be  trained  along  the  front  of  the  house,  parallel 
with  ic.  These  will  eventually  form  the  per- 
manent rods.  Next  winter  they,  loo,  must  be 
cut  back  to  3  feet  or  4  feet ;  then  in  1907  side 
growths  will  issue  from  these  horizontal  rods 
which  have  been  cut  back.  They,  in  turn,  must 
be  trained  up  the  roof  and  treated  exactly  like 
the   leader  first  formed.     You  will  thm  have  a 


series  of  shoots  trained  up  the  trellis  from  hori- 
zontal rods  on  either  s'de  the  first  leader.  We 
hope  this  is  quite  clear  to  you.  As  each  3  feel  or 
4  feet  of  new  growth  is  allowed  to  remain  annuallv 
on  the  leaders,  side  growths  will  issue  which  will 
bear  bunches.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  fruit 
next  year.  It  will  be  far  better  to  encourage  the 
leader  and  the  two  shoots  trained  horiz  mtally. 
The  shoots  which  are  trained  up  the  roof  from 
these  horizontal  shoots  must  be  at  least  2J  feet 
apirt,  as  they  will,  of  course,  be  the  permanent 
rods.  How  much  growth  you  should  leave  at 
the  annual  pruning  depends  upon  its  size.  If  the 
growth  is  thin  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  leave 
more  than,  say,  2  feet.  E  icourage  the  Vine  to 
make  good  shoots  by  giving  it  good  soil  and 
occasional  top-dressings.  Syringe  the  house  in 
the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock  in  summertime, 
when  it  must  be  closed  so  as  to  increase  the 
temperature  by  sun-heat,  as  you  have  no  fire-heat. 
Very  little  or  no  syringing  is  necessary  in  cool 
damp  weather.  You  cannot  expect  the  Vine  lo 
grow  and  fill  the  vinery  in  a  year  or  two.  To 
leave  thin,  unripened  wood  to  form  the  main 
rods  is  only  to  court  failure. 

OSTROWSKIA  MAGNIFICA  {Rev.  R.  M.  O.).  — 
Althjugh  tieated  with  due  care  and  attention 
this  plant  refuses  to  fljunsh  in  many  gardens.  It 
will  only  make  itself  at  home  in  certain  posilions, 
and  these  have  to  be  found  by  experience,  for 
given  approximately  the  same  positions  in  two 
different  gardens  it  will  probably  do  well  in  one 
while  in  the  other  it  will  refuse  to  grow. 
Essential  conditions  necessary  for  success  in- 
clude a  deeply-worked,  well-drained  loamy  soil, 
in  a  somewhat  warm  and  sheltered  position 
After  the  season  of  growth  is  over  the  root  should 
be  protected  against  excessive  moisture  by 
placing  a  hand-light  or  pane  of  glass  over  it  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  This  protection  may  be 
removed  in  October,  exposing  the  plant  to  all 
weathers,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  not 
neoessary  to  pot  up  the  plant  and  keep  it  in  the 
cool  house  as  sugjested,  but  it  may  be  planted 
'lut  at  the  present  lime.  The  soil  should  be 
broken  up  to  quite  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  when 
planting  some  sharp  sand  should  be  placed  around 
the  root.  Protection  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
spring  from  late  frosts  and  cutting  winds. — W. 

Planting  Perennials  (E  C.  A.). — You  may, 
if  you  particularly  wish  to  do  so  leave  the 
planting  of  your  perennials  until  the  spring. 
Eirly  autumn  planting  is  always  recommendi-d 
in  preference  to  spring  planting  for  hardy 
perennials,  because  by  doing  so  the  plants  are 
able  to  become  well  established  in  the  soil  before 
winter  and  then  start  into  vigorous  growth  in 
spring.  Still,  if  you  prepare  the  border  well 
and  put  out  strong  plants,  say,  at  the  end  of 
Mtrch,  you  will  obtain  very  satisfactory  results. 
Where  you  lose  of  course  more  especially  is  with 
those  plants  that  flower  early.  You  cannot 
expect  plants  that  bloom  in  late  April  and  May 
to  do  very  much  good  the  first  year  if  they  are 
not  put  out  until  the  end  of  March.  Later 
flowering  plants  have  more  time  to  make  good 
growth  before  flowering,  and  naturally  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  late  planting.  Endeavour,  if 
you  can,  to  plant  the  early  flowering  things  now 
and  the  late  ones  in  the  spring. 

Myrtle  (W.  E.  Jennings).— The  spray  of 
Myrtle  enclosed  was  covered  with  scale  insects 
Tne  first  thing  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
syringe  with  paraffin  emulsion  or  some  other 
soapy  insecticide.  After  one  or  two  syringings 
the  insects  may  easily  be  scraped  off  the  plants. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  repeat  the  syringing 
so  as  lo  kill  any  that  may  not  have  been  reached 
by  the  first  application.  After  one  or  two 
syringings  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remove  the 
scale  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge  or  brush. 
Paraffin  emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one  quart 
of  Soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  While 
the  water  is  still  boiling  add  one  pint  of  paraffin 
oil  (it  is  not  safe,  however,  to  do  this  over  a  fire), 
and  at  once  work  the  mixture  through  a  syringe 


for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  there  should  be  a 
perfect  emulsion.  To  1  pint  of  the  emulsion  add 
10  pints  of  soft  water  before  using. 

Judging  Awards  {J.  E.  P.) — By  adding  the 
word  "  kinds  "  to  the  class  for  "  six  table  plants, 
distinct,"  the  committee  naturally  put  the  jadges 
in  a  difficulty.  If  they  had  stopped  at  "  dis- 
tinct "and  left  out  "kinds,"  which  is  a  term 
of  such  diverse  interpretations,  the  competitors 
2  and  3,  one  showing  three  distinct  Crotons,  and 
the  other  also  three  Crotons,  would  not  have 
been  disqualified.  But  if  the  judges  held  that 
the  term  *'Crolon"  or  "Dracseua"  means  a 
"  kind,"  as  many  do  hold,  then  they  were  right.  If 
Potato  or  Pea  or  Apple  or  Pear  means  "  kind," 
as  is  universally  admitted,  then  must  Crotou 
or  Dracaena  also.  The  trouble  all  comes  from 
using  as  a  terminal  to  the  class  the  word 
"kinds."  Bast  omit  it  altogether  in  the  future. 
In  the  second  case,  of  cut  hardy  and  half-hardy 
biennials  and  annuals.  Antirrhinums  are  properly 
shown  as  "  biennials,"  under  which  section  they 
are  invariably  classed,  but  whether  regarded  as 
hardy  or  half-hardy  does  not,  under  the  inclusive 
wording  of  the  schedule,  matter.  It  is  absurd  to 
rule  that  these  plants  will  flower  the  first  year 
from  seed.  Fenlslemon  will  do  so  also,  and  so 
will  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  many 
other  bond  Jide  perennials.  If  Snapdragon  seed 
be  sown  in  July  the  plants  do  not  flower  the 
same  year.  If  it  was  insisted  that  Snapdragons 
would  flower  the  first  year  from  seed,  hence  could 
not  be  biennials,  they  could  therefore  have  been 
admitted  as  annuals.  The  class  is  much  com- 
plicated by  including  biennials  and  annuals,  as 
the  interpretation  placed  on  both  designations  is 
a  very  wide  one,  and  the  awards  made  seem  to 
have  been  anything  but  happy  ones. 

CoLEUS  {A.  H.  Haydon).—'Sow  is  a  good  time 
to  put  in  the  cuttings,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
shapely  bushy  plants  the  shoots  must  be  pinched 
very  early.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
and  are  about  6  inches  high  the  points  should  be 
pinched  out.  During  the  growing  season  it  is 
necessary  to  pinch  the  shDots  often  so  as  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit.  When  you  see  that  the 
shoots  are  getting  thin  and  straggling  pinch  out 
the  points ;  this,  of  course,  will  cause  other 
shoots  to  grow  and  so  preserve  the  bashiness 
of  the  plants.  Frequent  pinching,  a  position  on 
a  shelf  near  to  the  glass,  to  prevent  the  growths 
becoming  weak  and  drawn,  a  temperature  of 
abiut  60"  during  winter,  careful  watering  at  that 
season,  a  final  potting  in  May,  and  pinching  out 
the  flower-buds  as  they  appear  are  important 
points.  See  an  article  on  the  Coleus  in  The 
Garden  of  the  16ih  ult. 

Runner  Beans  on  Hills  (/.  ff.). — We  do 
not  know  what  was  in  your  friend's  mind  in 
recommending  the  growing  of  Runner  Beans  on 
hills,  as  the  term  admits  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. Oars  would  be  this  :  To  open  holes  2  feet 
over  and  1  foot  in  depth  6  feet  apart,  to  well 
break  up  the  bottom  soil,  and  with  it  add  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure.  Then  return 
some  of  the  thrown-out  soil,  mixing  more 
manure  with  it,  and  raise  the  soil  of  the  hill 
fully  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  other  soil. 
If  that  woik  were  done  in  March  the  soil  would 
have  well  settled  down  before  sowing  the  seeds  at 
the  end  of  April.  Sow  nine  seeds  only  to  each 
hill  so  as  to  give  the  planls  ample  room.  If  the 
centre  settles  down  a  little,  leaving  in  each  case 
a  slight  basin,  that  will  enable  the  Beans  to  be 
freely  watered  later.  Get  tall  stakes,  fix  them  in 
round  the  B-tans,  thus  making  of  each  hill  a  tall 
cone  of  sticks  and  Beans. 

MiCaAUXIA    TCHIHATCHEFFI     {A.    E.    P.). — So 

far  this  plant  has  not  proved  lo  be  very  free 
flowering  in  this  country.  Plants  often  attain  a 
certain  size,  and  when  they  ought  to  flower  have 
a  bad  habit  of  dying  off.  The  best  flowering 
specimen  that  we  have  seen  was  grown  in  a  pot 
till  it  got  to  nearly  flowering  size,  and  was  then 
planted  out  in  a  warm  south  border,  where  it 
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threw  up  a  stout  stem  and  flowered  freely.  I 
perished  shortly  after  without  maturing  seeds 
The  best  way  to  treat  the  seedlings  would  be  to 
pot  them  off  and  grow  them  on  in  a  cold  frame, 
giving  them  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  potting  them  on  again  as  they  require.  It 
is  quite  unlikely  that  they  will  flower  before 
they  are  two  years  old  at  least.  When  of 
sufficient  size  they  may  be  planted  out,  selecting 
a  warm  sunny  position  in  somewhat  gravelly 
soil,  supplying  plenty  of  moisture  during  the 
growing  period. 

RosBBnDs(^  -S  C). — This  frequently  happens 
with  excitable  kinds,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  encou- 
rage these  premature  growths,  for  they  never  can 
make  wood  strong  enough  to  stand  our  winters. 
Some  growers  adopt  the  plan  of  budding  new 
Roses  early  in  May,  then,  by  bending  over  the 
Briar  growths,  the  buds  are  induced  to  break  and 
fairly  good  blooms  obtained  in  autumn.  But  in 
your  case,  seeing  the  buds  were  not  inserted  until 
July  and  August,  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  back 
such  growths  in  October,  leaving  one  or  two  buds, 
not  more.  This  will  concentrate  the  energies  all 
in  these  basal  buds,  and  next  spring  tht-y  will 
start  with  the  same  vigour  as  though  they  were 
now  dormant. 

Rbplantino  Kos%s{Toby). — If  you  take  up  your 
Roses  now  carefully  and  plant  them  again  as  soon 
as  possible  we  do  not  think  they  will  suffer  very 
much  next  year.  Of  course,  as  they  are  fairly 
old  plants,  they  are  bound  to  feel  the  disturbance 
more  or  less,  but  not  sufficient  to  deter  you  from 
moving  them.  A  replanting  in  good  soil,  too, 
will  enable  them  to  re-establish  themselves 
quickly.  You  will  have  to  prune  them  more 
severely  next  season  than  if  they  were  left 
undisturbed.  Take  great  care  not  to  leave  the 
roots  uncovered  at  all.  Lift  them  up  very  care- 
fully, preserving  all  the  fibrous  roots,  and  put 
them  in  a  shallow  trench,  carefully  and  thoroughly 
covering  them  with  soil  while  the  bed  is  being 
remade.  When  replanting,  which  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  make 
some  fresh  roots  before  winter,  cut  back  any  of 
the  thick  roots  which  may  be  bruised  or  broken. 

Plants  for  Cold  Grebnhoose  {A.  M.  S.}. — 
For  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  Irises  in  pans  or 
pots  it  is  first  necessary  to  procure  some  good 
bulbs,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price  from  any  good  nurseryman.  These  should 
be  potted  up  in  September,  using  a  compost  of 
loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  mixed  with  it.  After 
potting  the  pans  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in 
ashes,  either  outside  or  in  a  cold  frame,  moving 
into  the  cold  greenhouse  just  when  they  show 
signs  of  flowering.  As  a  rule  these  plants  do 
not  flower  so  freely  the  second  year  in  pots,  and, 
if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained,  it  is 
advisable  to  procure  fresh  bulbs  every  year.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  same  bulbs 
again,  they  should  be  well  ripened  off  after 
flowering,  and,  when  dry,  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted in  fresh  soil  in  the  autumn.  The  following 
is  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able kinds  for  this  purpose  :  Iris  reticulata,  I.  r. 
var.  Krelagei,  I.  sienophylla  (Heldri-ichii),  I. 
Danfordise,  I.  persica  and  vars.,  I.  Histrio,  I. 
histrioides,  I.  Vartani,  and  I.  alata.  Other 
bulbous  plants  for  flowering  between  December 
and  M*rch  should  include  Eranthis  cilioica,  Col- 
chicum  hydrophilum,  C.  crociflorum,  C  Decaisnei, 
and  C.  libanoticum,  Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  C.  sar- 
densis,  and  C.  gigantea.  Anemone  blanda  and 
A.  nemorosa,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Corydalis 
bulboea,  Crocus  ancyrensis,  C.  biflorus,  C.  Im- 
perati,  C.  chrysanthus,  C.  Sieberi,  and  C.  versi- 
color, Cyclamen  Coum,  C.  ibericum,  and  C. 
repandum,  Erythronium  giganteum,  E  Hender- 
soni,  E  revolutum,  and  E  Johnsoni,  Fritillaria 
aurea  and  F.  pudica,  Galanthus  Elwesii,  G. 
Fosteri,  and  G.  b\zintinus,  Lilium  tenuifolium, 
Muscari  botryoides  album,  M.  conicum,  and  M. 
armeniacum,  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  N.  minimus, 
N.  monophvUus  (Bulbocodium),  N.  triandrus 
albus,  and  N.  citrinus  (Bulbocodium),  Romulea 


Bulbocodium,  Scilla  sibirica  and  var.  alba,  S 
bifolia,  and  S  italioa,  Trillium  grandiflorum  and 
T.  sessile  californioum,  Tulipa  Lownei,  T.  mon- 
tana,  T.  persica,  and  T.  pulchella.  Besides 
these  bulbous  plants  there  are  many  alpine  and 
other  plants  that  do  well  in  pans  and  flower 
freely  year  after  year,  like  Saxifraga  apioulata, 
S  burseriana,  S.  oppositifolia,  and  S.  lineulata 
lantoseana,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Arabis  BiUar- 
dieri,  Achillea  rupestris,  Alyssum  podolicum,  A. 
pyrenaicum,  and  A.  montanum,  Arenaria  mon- 
tana.  Aster  alpinus,  Gentiana  verna.  Geranium 
argenteum,  Erodium  supiacanum,  Draba  Aizoon, 
D  aizoides,  D.  dedeana,  and  D.  grandiflora, 
Dianthus  caesius,  Adonis  amurensis,  ^Ethionema 
pulohellum,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  sarmen- 
tosa,  A.  villosa.  and  A.  carnea,  Armeria  cseapi- 
tosa.  Campanula  pusilla,  C.  portenschlagiana,  C. 
AUioni,  and  C.  garganiea.  The  above  represent 
but  a  few  of  what  could  be  named  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  cold  greenhouse,  many  good  things 
being  left  out  of  this  list. 

Spotted  Snake  Millipedes  {G.  Hendry). — 
The  creatures  which  are  attacking  your  Apples, 
which  I  presume  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
which  you  find  in  your  Strawberries,  are  one  of 
the  snake  millipedes,  the  spotted  snake  millipede 
(Blanjulus  guttulatus).  They  are  most  destructive 
pests,  as  they  feed  on  the  roois  of  many  different 
kinds  of  plants.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
rojal  road  to  their  extirpation  ;  liquid  insecticides 
are  of  no  use.  They  may  be  trapped  by  placing 
pieces  of  Potato,  Mangold,  or  Turnip  in  their 
haunts,  either  just  covering  them  with  earth  or  a 
Cabbage  leaf,  or  they  may  be  poisoned  by  dipping 
these  baits  in  a  stong  mixture  of  Paris  green  and 
water.  These  poisoned  baits  would,  however,  kill 
any  other  creature  which  ate  them,  so  that  they 
should  be  used  with  due  precautions.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  gas-lime  will  kill  them,  but  you 
would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  the  ground  for 
some  months  afterwards,  the  time  depending  on 
the  amount  and  freshness  of  the  gaslime.j 

Plants  for  Dry  Banks  (C.  Turner). — The 
number  of  plants  suitable  for  clothing  dry 
sloping  banks  is  decidedly  limited,  among  the 
best  for  the  purpose  being  Ivies,  particularly  the 
Irish  Ivy,  the  St.  J  ihn's  Wort  (Hypericum  caly- 
cinum),  the  larger  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major),  and 
its  variegated  -leaved  variety.  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla,  which  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  handsome  shrub  at  all  seasons,  but 
additionally  so  during  the  winter,  when  the  plants 
are  studded  with  crimson  berries.  The  tiny  Box- 
like leaves  are  evergreen  in  character.  The  Savin 
(Juniperus  sabina),  with  its  deep  tone  of  colour 
summer  and  winter  alike,  does  well  on  sloping 
banks,  though,  of  course,  excessive  drought,  as 
with  most  of  the  other  plants,  is  against  it.  The 
double  flowered  Bramble  is  particularly  drought- 
resisting,  and  very  handsome  in  July  and  August 
when  in  bloom.  The  diflerent  forms  of  Cisiua 
and  Helianthemums  would  also  serve  to  brighten 
up  the  bank  during  the  summer.  For  banks  of 
limited  extent  the  lesser  Periwinkle  and  its  varie- 
ties do  quite  as  well  as  the  larger  form  above 
alluded  to.  ,^„„  »3fla  ^^  ciiHSi .  _;_..     i  .IVJ.J    ,:;;.. 

MioE  Attacking  Daffodils  [M.  A.  G.  D.). — 
The  attacks  of  mice  are  very  difficult  to  cope 
with  ;  indeed,  many  practical  men  have  failed 
utterly  to  exterminate  them.  Poisons  and  traps 
of  different  kinds  have  been  used  with  varying 
success,  one  kind  being  often  for  a  time  effectual, 
then  it  fails  utterly.  The  presence  of  a  cat  is 
one  of  the  beet  deterrents,  and  failing  this  we 
should  advise  you  to  vary  the  traps  and  bait.  If 
the  mischief  is  cau^ied  by  field  mice,  which  are 
characterised  by  a  larger  head  and  shorter  tail 
than  the  common  kind,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
in  nearly  every  case  run  along  in  a  beaten  track, 
and  may  be  trapped  by  sinking  a  large  stone 
pickle  jar  with  a  contracted  mouth  in  their  run. 
The  jar  should  be  sutjk  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
top  is  j  list  on  a  level  with  the  soil,  and  some  water 
must  then  be  put  therein,  but  not  enough  to  reach 
up  to  the  shoulder  of  the  jar.     This  will  prevent 


their  getting  out  when  they  fall  in.  To  hide  the 
water  a  little  bran  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face. Do  not  cover  your  Lilium  candidum  in  any 
way,  as  the  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  even  if  the 
leaves  now  produced  are  out  by  the  frost,  which 
Nometimes  happens  if  it  is  very  severe,  the  flower- 
ing is  not  affected  thereby,  as  the  flower-stem  ia 
pushed  up  independent  of  these  radical  leaves. 

Apple  Scab  Fdngus  (8.  W.). — The  leaves  of 
your  Pear  tree  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  commonly 
known  as  the  Apple  scab  fungus  (Fusicladium 
dendriticum).  It  infests  the  fruit  as  well  as  the 
leaves.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests 
that  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  subject  to,  and  if 
all  the  shoots  are  as  badly  attacked  as  these  you 
sent  you  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  trees  do 
not  bear  properly.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  best  remedy  ;  spray  just  as  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  open,  again  when  the  petals 
are  falling,  and  a  third  time  when  the  fruit  is 
rather  larger  than  Peas.  In  wet  weather  spray 
avain  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight's  time.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter,  before  the  buds  show  any 
signs  of  opening,  spray  the  trees  with  the 
following  solution,  which  is  much  recommended, 
and  is  made  as  follows  :  Put  51b.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  into  a  wooden  vessel,  and  pour  over  it  Jib. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  slowly  add  10  gallons  of 
water,  and  stir  thoroughly  before  using.  This 
mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  on  the  skin 
or  clothes,  and  should  be  applied  until  the  trees 
are  thoroughly  drenched  with  it. 

Flowers  for  Sodth  Border  (C  L.  V.  Baker). 
For  the  above  purpose  one  has  a  wide  choice  of 
suitable  subjects,  and  among  the  bulbous  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis 
Balladonua),  Tritonia  crocosmajflora,  Tigridia 
Pavonia,  Ciimassia  esculenta,  and  other  species, 
Asphodeline  liburnica,  Fritillarias  of  kinds, 
Gladiolus,  and  many  of  the  bulbous  Irises,  such  as 
I  Heldreicbii,  I.  reticulata,  I.  juncea,  and  others. 
If  the  soil  is  good  enough  Eremurus  himalaicus 
or  robustus  might  be  given  a  trial,  and  such  things 
as  Acanthus  mollis  are  very  haudsome  against 
a  south  wall.  Also  against  a  south  wall  might  be 
grown  the  Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa),  as  well  as 
some  of  the  dwarfii-r  German  ones,  I.  pumila  and 
vars.  Amongst  these  might  be  planted  any  of 
the  Tulips  where  there  is  room,  as  well  as 
Hyacinths.  Many  of  the  perennials  do  well  in  a 
south  border,  including  Aljasum  saxatile, 
Arabia  albida,  Iberia  garrexiana,  Ziuscbneria 
californica,  Dianthus  in  variety.  Geranium 
armenum  and  G.  ibericum,  Pentstemons, 
Aubrietia,  Pseonies,  Sedum  spectabile,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  common  annuals. 

Planting  Garden  (H.  E.  D.). — It  appears  to 
us  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  plant  the 
narrower  borders  with  the  better  class  of  her- 
baceous subjects,  such  as  Achillea  Piarmica  flore- 
plena.  Anemone  japonica,  Aquilegias,  Asters  in 
great  variety.  Campanulas  of  sorts,  Centaurea 
montana,  Chrvsantbemum  maximum.  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  Delphiniums  of  sorts,  Dictamnus 
Fiaxinella,  Doronicums,  Echinops,  En  ngium, 
hardy  Fuchsias,  Gaillardias,  Galega  officinalis, 
Gypsophylla  paniculata,  Heleniums,  Helianthas, 
Hcmerocallia,  Iris,  Lychnis,  Monarda,  Pseonies, 
Pnlox,  Poppies,  Pentstemons,  Potentillan,  Pinks, 
Rudbeckia,  Statice,  Tradescantia  virginica, 
Tritomaa,  Trollius,  and  many  other  subjects. 
The  wider  borders  might  be  utilised  for  a  collec- 
tion of  the  finer  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs, 
among  them  being  Aucubas,  Birberries,  Bi^x, 
Buddleia  globosa,  Choisya  ternata,  Cotoneaetera, 
Cratsegus  pyraoantha  (Fire  Thorn),  Ceroia 
siliquaatrum  (Judas  Tree),  Coluteas,  Cornus  Mas 
and  C.  Spathi,  Cvdonia  japonica  in  variety, 
Cytisus,  Duuizias,  Eljeagnus,  E^callonias  cf  sorts, 
Euonymus,  Forsythias,  Genistas,  Holly  (Ilex)  in 
variety,  Hamamelis,  Hibiscus  syriacus  of  sorts, 
Hydrangea,  Hypericum,  Kerria  japonica  flora- 
plena,  Ligu"trum  (Privet),  Leycesteria  formosa. 
Lavender,  Magnolias,  Olearia,  Osmanthus,  Phila- 
delphus,  Rhus,  Rosemary,  Ribea,  Spirjeis,  and 
double  Fui  ze.     01  conifers  you  have  the  choice 
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of  many  kinds  of  the  Cypress  family,  Retinosporas, 
Yews,  and  others.  You  speak  of  standard  Lilacs, 
which  individually  are  very  beautiful,  but  are  apt 
to  be  monotonous,  especially  while  there  is  such  a 
choice  of  other  sraaU  trees  available  for  the  same 
purpose.  Mention  may  be  especially  made  of  the 
Alraouds,  Cherries,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Crateegus 
(Thorns).  Laburnums,  Magnolias,  Prunua  (Pium), 
Peach,  Pyrus,  and  Robinias,  the  smaller  kinds. 
By  thus  separating  the  borders  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  you  will,  we  think,  avoid  too 
much  monotony. 

Moles  in  Garden  (E.  F.  S.). — We  know  of 
DO  better  trap  than  the  spring  iron  trap,  as 
that,  when  properly  inserted  in  the  runs,  seldom 
fails  to  catch  the  vermin.  Still,  gloves  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  used  when  setting  it,  as  the  scent 
from  human  hands  is  often  strong  in  the  runs. 
A  little  liquid  tar  poured  into  a  run  often  scares 
the  moles  away.  Wnen  working  in  loose  soil 
fairly  near  the  surface,  it  is  often  well  to  be  on 
the  look-out  with  a  steel  fork,  and  so  soon  as  the 
soil  is  seen  to  move  to  quickly  liiFt  the  mole  out 
and  kill  it.  Where  these  pests  cannot  be  kept 
in  check  in  this  way,  it  is  wisest  to  call  in  a 
professional  mole-catcher.  Paraffin  poured  into 
a  deep  run  emits  a  most  noxious  smell,  which 
drive  away  the  moles  also. 

Names  of  Plants  — jJf.  F.  Sander.— l,  Artemisia 
vulgaris;  2,  P  ■lygonum  cuspidatum  ;  3,  Helianthus 
rigidus  (poor  variety).     Withering  of  lar.ter  evidently  due 

to  drouglit  or  poorness  of  soil. W.  West. — Aster  niacro- 

phyllus. /?(t(Aa  — Arctostaphylos    alpina. Salvia.  — 

The  plant  is  the  Clary  (rfalvia  Sclarea).     We  are  very  glad 

to  be  of  help  to  you. Lady  Davis  — Escallonia  flori- 

bunda,  known  also  as  Eicallonia  montevidenais. — ~~H.  J. 
Allen.— 1,  Clerodendrou  fcetidum  ;   '2,  Physianthus  albena, 

also  known  as  Arauja  sericifera. W.  H.  P.,  Devon. — 

The  plant  with  flower  is  Abelia  rupestris;  the  other 
probably  Eneenia  orbicuiata,  hut  to  he  certain  must  have 

flower. ConteJ.  Lur ani  Cernuschi.—QneT cna  peduncu- 

lata. Mrs.    Kirkpatrick. — 1,   Aster    Novje-Auglite    var, 

pulchellua;  2,  A.  N -A.  var.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner ;  3,  A. 
Novi-Belgii  Var.  niveus  ;  4,  A.  longifulius  ;  5,  A.  Irevis  ;  6, 
A.  cordifolius  ;  7,  A.  dumusus ;  8,  A.  difi'usus  var.  hurizon- 
tali<<;  9,  A.  Novi-Belgii  var.  granrtiflorus  ;  10,  A.  ericoides  ; 
11,  Helianthus  giganteua ;  12,  Phlox  paniculata  var.  ;  13, 
Chrysanthemum  lacusire  ;  14,  Rudheckia  speciosa;  15, 
Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus) ;  16,  E^callonia  punctata. 

Taffy. — 1,  Vernonia  altiasima  ;   2,  Anaphaiis  margari- 

tacea. C.   E.  B. — Polygonum   vacciiiifolium. B.    T. 

Fairbridiie.— Xsler    multiBoruH. F.    B.   P.— Escallonia 

florihunda,  al-o  known  as  EsciHonia  montevldeusis. 

A  B.  C. — 1,  Thuya  occidentalis  var.  ;  2,  Juniperua  vir- 
giniaua  var.  ;  3,  probably  Juniperus  virginiana ;  4, 
Cupreasus  pisifera ;  5,  Cupressus  lawsoniana;  6,  Juniperus 
communis.    It  is  impossible  to  say  why  your  trees  died 

without  knowing  more  about  them. J.  E.  V. — 1,  Pyrus 

rotundifolia ;  2,  Neiilia  opullfolia ;  3,  Diervllla  hyfirida 
var.  Abel  Carriere  ;  4,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  5,  Ligustrum 
vulgare ;  6,  Cotoneaster  baccillaris ;  7,  Lonicera  involu- 
crata  ;  3,  Diervilla  aessilifolia ;  9,  Prunua  ceraaifera ;  10, 
Viburnum  Opulus ;    11,   Cotoneaster   Simonaii  ;  12,    Per- 

nettya    raucronata. J.     Gi/i.— P'imula    Auricula    VHr. 

One  ol  the  many  garden  hybrids  of  Primula  Auricula,  with 
less  glaucous  leaves.  The  plant  sent  is  probably  a  cross 
between  P.   Auricula  and  P.   hirsuta,  judging  from  the 

appearance  of  the  leaves. Thos  Hunter.— \,  Agathsea 

ccelestis;  2,  Corydalis  lutea  ;  3,  Aster  Liuusyris  ;  4,  Salvia 

azuiea. Sir   Charles    iioft/iison.— Salvia    Sclarea   (The 

Clary). H.  £?  — Oxalis  Ortgiesii. 

Names  of  Fruit— J-sa^j/a.— Apple  Dutch   Mignonne. 

Apple    Core,    &tour/jort.—l,    King   Harry  ;    2,    Stoke 

Pippin  ;  3,  Braddick'a  Nonpareil  ;  4,  Limb  Abbey  Pear- 
main  ;    5,    Stamford    Pippin  ;    6,    Colonel   Vaughan. 

F.  P.  jB.— Apple  Winter  Peach  ;  Pear  Glou  Morceau. 

Short  Replies.— A'.  E.  C— Your  H  aiyhocks  are,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  attacked  by  the  fatal  Hollyhock  rust 
(Puccinea  malvacearum),  a  fungus  which  in  aome  places 
has  almost  exterminated  these  plants.  Burn  all  the 
diseased  leaves.  If  they  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground  certain  spores  will  be  liberated  which  will  infect 
the  plants  next  year.  As  soon  aa  the  newleavea  appear  in 
the  spring,  spray  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  two  or 
three  times,  with  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  or,  better 
atill,  burn  all  the  affected  plants,  wait  a  year,  and  then 
get  a  fresh  s'ock  from  some  place  where  the  disease  does 
not  exist.     However,  this  will  not  help  you  much  if  your 

neighbours  have  diseased  plants.- G.  S.  S. Axle  —The 

shoots  of  your  Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  canker,  caused 
by  a  fungua  (Nectria  ditissima)  The  best  way  to  treat 
the  trees  ia  to  cut  off  those  branches  which  are  badly 
attacked,  and  to  cut  out  the  diseased  parts  from  others, 
dressing  the  wounds  thoroughly  with  coal  tar  afterwards. 
The  little  yellowish  white  spots  on  the  shoots  are  lenticels, 
which  play  the  part  of  breathing  pores  on  the  shoots,  just 
as  the  stomata  do  on  the  leaves.  They  seem  to  be 
unusually  abundanton  your  shoots.  To  destroy  the  mossy 
growths,  spray  the  trees  with  a  caustic  alkali  wash  any 
time  during  the  winter  before  the  buds  show  any  signs  of 
opening.  In  using  the  wash  be  careful  not  to  get  any  on 
your  skin,  aa  it  is  very  caustic  ;  wear  an  old  suit  of  clothes. 


and  be  careful  to  stand  with  your  back  to  the  wind.  It 
may  be  made  as  follows :  lib.  uf  caustic  soda  of  a  strength 
of  70  per  cent.,  lib.  carbonate  of  potash  SO  per  cent.,  and 
Jib.  soft  soap.  Place  the  first  two  ingredients  in  a  vessel 
which  will  hold  10  gallons  half  filled  with  water,  when 
dissolved  add  the  soft  soap,  which  should  be  dissolved 
first  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  stir  thoroughly,  and  then 
fill  up  the  vessel  with  water,  stir  again,  and  the  fluid  is 
ready  for  use.  The  caustic  soda  can  be  purchased  in  lib. 
tins,  which  is  the  most  convenient  form.  A»  regards  the 
unfruitfulness  of  your  trees,  ia  not  this  owing  to  injudicious 

pruning,  or  some  other  defect  in  cultivation  ?— G.  S.  S. 

Hosario.— The  makers  of  the  vaporiser  alluded  to  in  our 
isaue  of  the  Qch  ult.  are  the  executors  of  Robert  Campbell, 
Water  Street,  Manchester.  You  would  no  doubt  be  able 
to  obtain  one  from  your  local  seedsman.  The  vaporiser  ia 
very  simply  managed.  Sulphur  is  placed  in  a  boiler,  and 
a  spirit  lamp  heats  it.  The  sulphur  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  the  house  being  filled  with  steam,  (so 
that  every  particle  of  foliage  is  covered  with  a  sediment 
like  dew.     They   coat  about    15^.   each,   but    are   worth 

double  the  money. T.  A.  Biygs.—kx,  this  late  season 

of  the  year  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether 
you  cut  away  the  unnecessary  branches  now  or  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  but  when  they  are  cut,  some  time 
this  autumn,  all  muit  be  removed  excepting  the  one  atem 
which  it  is  intended  to  bud  on.  The  budding  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  carried  out  some  time 
between  the  end  of  June  and  the  middle  of  August,  when 

the  sap  is  running  freely  under  the  bark. Militat  in 

Sylvis.—No  white  Lily  worth  the  growing  precedes  the 
Madonna  Lily  in  the  open.  We  suggest  L.  candidum,  L. 
longiflorum  giganteum,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  speciosum 
album  as  likely  to  serve  your  purpose.    They  will  come 

into  flower  In  the  order  as  written H.  George  —We  do 

not  know,  neither  can  we  learn,  nf  the  Whitty  Tree,  but 
the  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"  gives  Whitten  Tree  as  a 
common  name  for  Viburnum  Opulus.  This  is  a  well- 
known  native  shrub  (particularly  in  the  south  of  England) 
whose  white  fiowers  in  spring  and  red  berries  in  autumn 
are  alike  handsome.  The  Snowball  Tree  is  a  variety  of 
this  Viburnum,  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  flowers 
are  sterile,  while  in  the  type  the  sterile  ones  are  limited 

to  a  scattered  few  around  the  outside  of  the  cluster. 

W.  i).— Sow  the  seeds  of  Martagon  Lilies  in  the  open  now. 
Chouse  a  fairly  light  soil,  preferably  shaded  slightly  by 
some  fruit  or  other  tree.  Sow  broadcast  and  fairly  thickly, 
and  allow  the  seedlings  to  remain  two  years  before  you 
disturb  them.  No  protection  will  be  needed  at  any  time, 
but  a  moderate  state  of  moisture  must  be  maintained  in 
order  that  the  seedlinga  may  receive  no  check.  Most 
Lilies  of  the  Martagon  group  are  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  develop  into  flowering  bulbs  quickly  if  carefully 
tended.    Give  no    manure,   but    top-dress  the  site  with 

leaf-soil    if   it  is  likely  to  dry  out  at  midsummer. 

W.  B.— Your  plant  uf  Spltrea  Aitchiaoni  is  probably  too 
young  to  flower,  and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  where 
it  is,  when  it  would  almost  certainly  flower  next  year. 
This  plant  does  not  flower  freely  till  it  gets  to  a  respect- 
able size,  but  being  of  quick  growth  it  does  not  take  long, 
say,  two  or  three  years,  to  attain  this.  If,  however,  it  is 
neceaaary  to  move  your  plant,  the  operation  may  be 
performed  either  now  or  in  the  spring.  Providing  that  it 
is  done  cartfuUy  the  moving  will  not  have  any  retarding 
effect  on  the  plant,  and  it  ia  quite  aa  likely  to  flower  next 
year.  Of  course,  however,  one  cannot  expect  a  freshly- 
moved  plant  to  flower  so  freely  as  an  established  one. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  plant  it  requires  but 
little  attention  besides  supplying  with  water  after 
planting.  All  the  pruning  required  is  to  remove  dead 
portions  of  the  branches  in  spring,  besides  keeping  the 
plant  in  shape. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Treks  on  BonNDABY  {C  E.  C). — Your  neigh- 
bour is  entitled  to  lop  the  branches  which  over- 
hang his  land,  but  he  cannot  compel  you  to 
decrease  the  height  of  the  trees,  although  they 
may  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  plants  on 
his  land.  There  is  no  such  ihing  as  a  right  to 
the  passage  of  air,  except  through  defined 
channels,  such  as  gratings,  which  have  existed 
for  the  statutory  period.  Even  lawyers  often 
speak  loosely  of  "light  and  air  cases,"  but  as  a 
rule  there  is  no  question  of  air  involved.  You 
might  build  a  high  wall  on  your  boundary,  pro- 
vided that  you  did  not  obstruct  any  of  your 
neighbour's  ancient  lights  by  so  doing,  but  the 
maxim  is  "Let  neighbourly  love  continue." 

OUTGOINQ  AND  INCOMING  TENANT:  UnCDT 

Grapes  (A.  M.  AT.).— See  reply  to  "  A.  E  A." 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  tenant  picking 
unripe  Grapes  with  the  object  of  depriving  the 
incoming  tenant  of  the  use  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  might  be  desirable  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
induce  him  to  preserve  the  Grapes  for  the  use  of  his 
successor.  The  outgoing  tenant's  right  to  com- 
pensation depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  holding, 
as  to  which  see  above. 


Right  to  Remove  Plants,  &c.  {One  in  Doubt). 
Where  a  nurseryman's  foreman  rears  plants, 
cuttings,  &e.,  in  his  employer's  nursery,  and  the 
same  become  a  part  of  his  employer's  stock,  the 
rights  of  the  foreman  in  the  absence  of  an  arrange- 
ment are  very  doubtful.  If  the  plants,  &o. ,  were 
reared  in  the  nursery  with  the  employer's  know- 
ledge and  consent,  the  foreman  would  probably 
be  entitled  to  remove  them  on  the  termination  of 
his  employment,  or  to  obtain  compensatio'n  from 
his  employer  should  he  decline  to  permit  them  to 
be  removed.  The  circumstances  are,  however, 
of  a  very  exceptional  character,  and  the  foreman's 
right  would  depend  upon  what  took  place  between 
him  and  his  employer  when  the  plants,  &c. ,  were 
set  out.  If  the  foreman  propagated  the  plants, 
&c.,  without  his  employer's  knowledge  or  consent, 
we  think  he  would  have  no  right  to  remove  them 
on  the  termination  of  his  engagement. 

Gdn  Licence  {Far  Forest). —  Our  issue  of 
October  7  contains  the  following  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent :  "  An  employee  killing  rabbits  by 
permission  of  his  employer,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  requires  a  gun  licence, 
but  not  a  game  licence.  If  he  kills  rabbits  on 
the  property  of  some  person  other  than  his 
employer,  he  will  require  both  a  game  and  a  gun 
licence,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he 
must  or  must  not  cross  a  highway  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  property  on  which  he  intends  to 
shoot."  "Far  Forest"  writes  suggesting  that 
the  answer  is  inaccurate.  He  says  :  "  No  game 
licence  used  to  be  wanted  to  shoot  rabbits,  and 
surely  an  occupier  of  land  may  authorise  one 
person  to  scare  or  kill  vermin  without  any  licence 
on  his  own  land."  In  answer  to  this  criticism, 
we  have  to  state  :  1,  That  rabbits  are  not  vermin  ; 
2,  that  a  game  licence  is  required  by  a  person 
shooting  rabbits  on  the  property  of  some  person 
other  than  himself  or  his  employer.  If,  however, 
the  person  carrying  the  gun  holds  a  game  licence 
for  a  year,  he  will  not  require  a  gun  licence. 


SOCIETIES. 


national  chrysanthemum  society. 

Conference  on  Early-flowerino  Chrysanthemums. 
The  confereoee  held  in  the  King's  Room  at,  the  Cryatal 
Pulace  on  the  4th  in3t.  was  an  unqualified  success, 
and  cannot  fail  to  attract  interest  and  support  to  these 
increasingly  popular  flowers.  Six  papers  were  given  in  all, 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  three  in  the  evening. 

The  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Sevan,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  president  of 
the  society.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  thanks  to  the 
provision  of  a  large  number  of  printed  copies  of  the  papers 
to  be  read,  the  remarks  of  the  different  contributors  of 
papers  were  followed  with  greater  interest.  The  con- 
ference opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  on 
"The  History  of  the  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum." 
Mr.  Payne  said  :  It  will  be  well  before  we  proceed  further 
to  lay  down  a  definition  of  what  an  "early-flowering" 
Chrysanthemum  really  is,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
when  we  say  that  by  that  term  growers  generally  under- 
stand any  variety  of  a  race  descended  from  C.  iudicum  or 
C.  sineuse,  which,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  will  bloom 
without  disbudding  before  the  ordinary  exnibiLion  varieties 
come  into  flower.  Mr.  Payne  went  a  long  way  back  in 
providing  historical  matter  with  reference  to  this  flower. 
He  stated  that  in  China  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
would  appear  to  be  known,  for  an  author,  Ch'eng-Fu-iao, 
in  a  work  published  in  17S3,  says  that  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  all  have  their  Chrysanthemums.  He 
said  many  of  us  were  familiar  with  the  facts  relating  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  into 
England  over  a  century  ago,  an  event  appropriately  com- 
memorated by  the  society  in  1890.  He  also  mentioned  the 
work  of  Sabine,  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
London.  A  well-deserved  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  who  in  his  day  and  generation  did 
much  to  popularise  this  plant  for  garden  embellishment. 
In  1846,  a  writer  in  the  Florist's  Journal  sB.ya,  "  We  are  all 
regretting  at  present  (November  10)  that  our  summers 
are  not  long  enough  for  the  full  display  of  this  interesting 
exotic  in  the  open  air."  Unlike  his  predecessors,  this 
writer  had  not  long  to  wait.  About  this  time  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune  introduced  the  Pompon  from  China,  which, 
although  not  much  valued  by  Eoglish  florists,  was,  as 
Mr.  John  Salter  tells  us,  very  highly  thought  of  by  the 
French.  In  1850  M.  Miellez  of  Lille  is  reported  to  have 
distributed  some  varieties  that  bloomed  in  August  and 
later.  About  the  same  time  M.  Lebois  and  M.  Pel*  were 
engaged  in  the  work  of  raising  novelties.  In  the  Midland 
Florist  oi  1862  it  was  recorded,  "One  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  the  enjoyment  of  these  beautiful  autumn  flowers 
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has  been  the  late  season  at  which  they  bloom.  We  are 
glad  to  And  that  a  new  variety  (originated  in  Italy)  has 
been  introduced,  which  is  very  considerably  earlier  than 
the  Japanese  varieties  already  in  cultivation."  This 
seemed  to  be  the  begiuningof  better  thirgi,  and  the  name 
of  Hendersoni  was  Riven  to  it.  Subsequently  othei 
novtlties  were  inl  reduced,  blooming  in  the  month  of 
August.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  Mr.  Payne 
paid  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  work  due  to  M.  L. 
B  lucharlataine,  who  was  responsible  for  the  raising  of 
Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  which  variety  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Parker  of  Tooting.  M  Simon  Diilaux,  he  said, 
deservedly  ranks  first  amongst  French  growers,  who  iii 
one  year  introduced  no  less  than  126  new  varieties. 
Mr.  Payne  concluded  his  paper  by  referring  to  the  work 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  colleagues,  Messrs.  D  ivis,  Jones, 
Wells,  Godfrey,  Russell,  and  others,  either  as  importers  or 
raiiers  of  good  things  in  early-flciwering  Chrysanlhemutns. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such  dealt  with  "  Eirly  Chrysamheraums  for 
Maiket,"and  spoke  of  the  methods  followed  in  his  tiurserj 
for  growing  these  flowers  in  a  natural  manner,  and  also 
by  a  system  of  riishudditig.  He  suggested  that  the  ground 
intended  for  their  reception  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep. 
The  soil  should  be  enriched  with  a  little  well-decayed 
manure,  but  a  too  free  use  of  the  latter  tends  to  develop 
coarse  and  elongated  growths.  May  was  the  lime  he 
suggested  for  planting,  although  late  April,  in  a  warm 
and  less  open  pisition,  w.iuld  answer  equally  well.  He 
took  the  Mote.  Marie  Masui  group  of  plants  as  ideal 
representatives  of  this  section,  and  from  the  remarks 
subsequently  made  by  those  taking  part  in  theconfeience, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  opinion  generally  holds  goi.d 
He  deprecated  too  severe  disbudding  the  plants,  as  if  left 
to  develop  in  a  natural  manner  they  invariably  did  better. 
He  did  n-it  advise  watering  very  much,  only  in  prolonged 
periods  of  drought  did  bethink  it  necessary.  He  suggested 
feeding  the  plants  when  the  Ituds  were  well  set. 

Mr.  M-iorman  of  Victoria  Park,  London,  E  ,  contributed 
a  paper  on  "Early  Chrysanthemums  for  Town  Gardens," 
this  especially  referring  to  gardens  situated  in  the  east  of 
the  metropolis.  This  grower  having  had  considerable 
experience  of  these  plants,  extending  over  many  years, 
his  remaiks  were  listened  to  with  more  than  ordinary 
Interest.  His  was  a  very  practical  paper,  and  in  following 
him  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  understood  hia 
subject  thoroughly.  He  8p,.ke  of  the  value  of  these  plants 
when  grown  iu  the  reserve  garden,  lifted  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  planted  in  beds  from  which  the  summer 
occupatits  had  been  removed.  He  described  the  trans- 
toimation  of  the  beds  and  borders  treated  in  this  manner, 
saying  how  gloriou<  and  fascinating  a  displav  couM  be 
created  in  this  way  with  very  little  trouble.  He  sp  .ke  of 
the  advantages  of  massing,  and  it  such  delightful  results 
could  be  obtained  in  the  gaiden  where  the  environment 
is  so  unpleasant,  one  could  not  help  feeling  the  gieat 
possibilities  of  the  early-flowering  Cnrysanthemums  in 
more  favourable  positions. 

The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
audietice  was  not  so  large  as  at  the  afternoon  meeting, 
yet  suttioient  to  prove  that  the  interest  was  well 
maintained. 

Mr.  D  B.  Crane  dealt  with  "The  Chrysanthemum  as  a 
Plant  for  the  Garden,"  and  his  long  association  with  the 
popularising  of  this  plant  justified  those  present  in 
expecting  great  things  of  him.  The  question  of  improve- 
ment in  the  colours  was  largely  dealt  with,  and  the  value 
of  grouping  the  plants  in  colonies  for  colour  effects  also 
CMUsidered.  He  spoke  of  the  great  advances  that  had 
taken  place  dutiug  the  last  eighteen  years,  mentioning 
that  1894  was  an  epoch-marking  year.  Introduciiotis 
from  France  at  this  lime  did  much  to  transform  our 
gardens,  and  those  subsequently  introduced  each  year  added 
additional  charm.  Special  praise  was  due  to  the  Eiiglth 
faisers,  who  In  the  last  few  years  had  quite  eclipsed  the 
efforts  of  Continental  rnisers  with  their  delightful  gems. 
Both  the  Japanese  and  Pompon  sections  weie  dealt  with 
in  turn.  He  deprecated  early  propagation,  the  only 
advantage  in  so  doing  being  that  of  producing  lirger 
plants.  He  advocated  propagation  to  begin  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  emphasising  the  fact  that  a  March 
propagatioti  gave  better  results  than  at  any  other  period. 
He  advocated  planting  out  of  doors  about  the  third  week 
in  May,  stating  that  at  this  time  all  danger  of  severe 
frosts  was  over,  and  cold  and  cutting  winds  less  likely  to 
be  experienced.  He  deprecated  planting  in  rich  soil, 
stating  that  that  of  a  moderate  richness  invariably  gave 
good  results. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E. 
F.  Hawes  of  the  Royal  B  itanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
who  dealt  with  this  subject  for  town  gardens,  more 
particularly  those  situatei  in  the  west.  H-  spoke  highly 
of  its  value  in  beautifying  gardens  duting  the  dull  months, 
and  stated  that  they  may  be  grown  iti  any  well-prepared 
border  during  the  entire  year.  He  emphasised  the  import- 
ance of  drainage  of  wet  soil.  In  naturally  dry  soils,  where 
the  sub-soil  consists  of  gravel  or  a  similar  compost,  nothing 
further  than  good  trenching  and  manuring  were  required. 
Afler  flowering,  in  order  to  keep  the  gatdens  bright  and 
attiactive,  he  makes  a  point  of  lifting  the  plants  In  their 
entirety,  and  transferring  them  thus  to  specially  reserved 
beds,  by  thise  means  protecting  the  plants  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  encouraging  them  to  make  fresh  growth 
subsequently.,  and  this  of  a  sturdy  character.  This  able 
paper  proved  that  the  writer  understood  his  stibje^t. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Mr. 
Charles  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  conference,  read  a  paper 
on  the  "  Dec'.rative  Value  of  Eirly  Chrysanthemums." 
Much  was  said  as  to  the  value  of  these  flowers  for  decori- 
tlve  uses.  From  the  end  of  August  until  October  is  well 
advanced  we  shall  see  the  florists'  windows  crowded  with 
the  blooms,  and  in  the  streets  the  flower-sellers  will  be 


found  to  have  their  baskets  filled  with  them.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  one  street  is  typical  of  all  the  others,  it 
does  not  require  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  immense  quatitities  of  blooms  must  be 
brought  into  the  city  or  town  every  market  day.  IE  I 
were  asked  to  state  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the 
special  merits  of  the  blooms  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  I 
should  say  their  merits  consisted  in  the  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive colours  they  afford,  the  length  of  time  they  retain 
their  freshness  when  cut,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  be  anistically  arranged.  I  might  also  mention  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  atiundant  supplies  may  be 
obtained,  even  by  those  who  have  a  limited  space  only  for 
indulging  their  taste  for  plant  culture.  In  the  cultivation 
"f  these  Chiysanlheraums  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut 
state,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  unduly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
either  naturally-grown  or  disbudded  floweis.  The  sprays 
of  small  and  medium-sized  blooms  and  the  single  blooms 
of  comparatively  large  size  have  each  their  uses.  In  the 
selection  of  varieties  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
Japanese  section,  with  distinct  colours  that  appear  to 
advantage  under  the  influence  of  aitiflcial  light,  and  have 
bloiims  with  long,  stiff,  wiry  stems.  He  also  paid  a  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  naturally-grown  and  prettily- 
coloured  P.)mpons  for  window-b"Xes  and  balconies. 

A  discussion  followed  each  paper,  and  much  interesting 
information  was  forthcomitig  in  consequence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  series  of  papers,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  writer  of  the  paper.  The 
chairman  of  each  meeting  also  received  a  like  reward.  A 
special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  his 
Indefatigable  eff  .rts  in  bringing  the  conference  to  such  a 
satisfactory  issue,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
one  result  of  the  reading  of  these  papers  will  be  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  these  floweis  in  the  immediate  future. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
MiiNTFloSK.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  4Lh  Inst.,  Mr.  A.  M'Dougill  pre- 
siding. The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
James  M'Donald,  was  read,  and  unanimously  approved  of. 
It  showed  a  result  which  he  considered  rather  nnsatis- 
f.icti>ry.  The  Income  had  amounted  to  £109  7s.  8d.,  and 
'he  expenditure  cimo  to  £107  19!.  9d.,  the  credit  balance 
thus  amounting  to  only  £1  Ts.  llil.  The  ■  ftlce-bearers 
Were  elected  as  f-dlows  :  President.  Provost  Meiviii  ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  A.  M'Dougill  ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  James  M'Donald,  with  a  committee  composed, 
according  to  the  rules,  of  ten  professional  and  ten  amateur 
gardeners. 

DUNDEE.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  Inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  Smith  Ritchie, 
tieasurer,  sulimitted  his  annual  report.  This  was,  unfor- 
tunately, of  a  disappointing  nature,  the  income  having 
amounted  to  oidy  £1,342  13i.  8d  ,  lucluding  the  balance 
of  £458  17s.  lid.  from  the  previous  year,  while  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  .£967  9s.  Sd. ,  the  balance  at 
credit  of  the  society  thus  being  reduced  to  £375  4s.,  a  loss 
on  the  year  of  £83  13).  IM.  The  president,  Mr.  D. 
Macdonald,  who  presided,  said  that  an  effort  would  require 
ti»  be  made  to  I  educe  the  expenditure,  as  the  funds  had 
become  deplet  ed  liy  £163  in  two  years,  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  members  to  reduce  the  prize-money  from  £300  to  £275, 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  society  is  to  lend  itself  to  all 
enquiries  for  Information  respecting  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  to  meet  these  enquiries  one  evening  in  each 
session  is  devoted  to  discussions,  whereby  the  members 
can  ask  their  neighbours  for  cultural  points  on  any  subject 
which  may  have  come  under  their  notice.  Also  if  any 
remedial  treatment  Is  sought  to  Counteract  failures  they 
have  experienced,  whether  by  Insect  and  fungoid  pests, 
or  perhaps  wrong  methods  adopttd  in  culture,  the  medium 
for  obtaining  knowledge  which  a  gatheiingof  the  profession 
like  this  offers  is  one  of  the  best  to  profit  by.  At  their 
rooms  recently  a  discussion  night  was  held,  and  proved 
very  instructive  to  those  attending.  Various  enquiries 
cropped  up,  and  received  due  attention  under  their 
separate  headings.  The  exhibits  displayed,  although  not 
numerous,  were  very  good,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  conveyed  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Radford,  Southernhurst, 
South  Park  Hill  Road,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Padley,  put 
up  three  Odontoglossum  grande  in  4j-inch  pots.  Each 
plant  carried  six  blooms  of  beautiful  m'arkiug  and  size  of 
flower.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.,  nursei-yraen.  West 
Croydon,  staged  a  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
comprising  twenty-two  varieties,  all  well  grown. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
The  monthly  house  dinneis  of  this  club  were  resumed  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.  The  chair 
at  dinner  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  8ir  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  arriving  In 
time  for  the  lecture.  Despltethe  handicap  of  aconcurrent 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  United  Horticultural  Beneflt 
Siciety,  the  attendance  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  and 
a  very  Interesting  lecture  entitled  "Notes  on  Trees  and 
Flowers  in  America,"  and  illustrated  bv  lantern  slides, 
was  subsequently  given  by  Mr.  R.  J.  G.  Read,  one  of  the 
club  members.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  slides  exhibited 
related  rather  to  the  engineering  side  of  Mr.  Read's 
experience  than  to  the  botanical  or  horticultural,  which 
constitutes  his  hobby,  his  remarks  anent  the  various 
plants  and  trees  which  appeared  in  the  numerous  views  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  keen  observation.  Starting  with  a 
plan  of  New  York  city,  with  its  twin  rivers,  the  Hudson 
and  East  River,  a  series  of  following  slides  gave  a  vivid 
Idea  of  the  immense  traffic  thereon  and  of  those  extra- 
ordinary atructurea  known  aa  "skyscrapers,"  which  have 


been  evolved  by  an  environment  of  limited  space,  high 
ground  rents,  and  need  for  great  and  concentrated  busi- 
ness accommodation.  A  view  of  Broadway,  with  the  sewer 
pipes  temporarily  suspended  In  the  air  to  facilitate  the 
construe  ion  of  new  subterranean  roadways,  afforded  a 
characteristic  glimpse  of  American  cuteness  In  overcoming 
difficulties,  while  a  fine  view  of  the  celebrated  "  Flate 
iron  "  building  inspired  the  hope  in  all  aesthetic  minds  that 
London  may  long  be  spared  from  the  outcome  of  such 
taring  architectural  (ours  dc  force.  Some  views  of  the 
Central  Paik  led  us  back  to  Nature  by  examples  of  natural 
rock  outcroppings  clothed  with  beautiful  vegetation  and 
artiflcialised  as  little  as  possible  compatible  with  well- 
kept  paths  and  approaches.  Leaving  New  Y'ork  and 
ascending  the  Hudson  River,  some  grand  views  were 
shown,  aff.irding  an  agreeable  contrast  in  the  shape  of 
rugged  cliffs  and  wooded  heights  to  the  crowded  city 
streets  and  bare  architectural  cliffs  previously  shown  A 
series  of  views  of  Niagara  appropriately  followed,  including 
views  of  some  of  the  immense  engineering  wot  ks  devoted  to 
the  utilisation  of  the  water  power  for  mankind's  beneflt 
similar  woikwasalsodisplayed  in  connexion  withother  great 
falls  in  Canada,  in  which  connexion  it  isdevoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  love  of  the  magnificently  picturesque  may  not 
eventually  be  entirely  subjected  to  utilitarian  plans 
Views  of  Chicago  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhioitlon  followed 
in  the  latter  of  which,  unfortunately,  the  horticultural 
depaitment  was  so  far  away  in  the  background  as  to  give 
no  Idea  of  its  extent ;  the  general  effect,  however,  was 
most  imposing.  The  views  embraced  a  number  of  the 
most  remarkable  bridges  In  the  States  and  in  Canada,  and 
a  view  of  the  St.  Louis  B  itanical  Gardens,  showing  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  Victoria  Regia  Lily  growing  in  a 
tank  In  the  open,  which,  with  the  presence  of  humming 
birds  in  the  vicinity  as  seen  by  Mr.  Read,  points  to  a 
warmer  climate  than  we  should  have  anticipated  In  that 
latitude.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  con- 
cluded the  meeting.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
after-dinner  speaker  on  the  next  occasion,  November  7,. 
will  be  Canon  Horsley,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Flowers 
Amongst  the  Poor." 


THE    UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND- 
PROVIDENT   SOCIETY'S   ANNUAL   DINNER. 
This,  which  was  held  at  the  Holboi'n  Restaurant  on  the- 
10i,h  Inst.,   was  of    more   than   usual    Interest,    Mr.    W. 
Marshall,  who  occupied  the  chair,  being  practically  the 
originator  of  the  society.     He  was  supported  by  Mr  H  B 
May,  Mr.   W.   A.   Bilney,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman,    Mr.    E    A 
Bunyard,  Mr.  G.  J  Ingram,  Mr.  P.  Veitch,  and  others. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed,  the 
chairman  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Society,"  and  in  doing 
so  referred  to  some  interestii  g  tacts  connected  with  its 
early  history.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  original  object 
was  to  form  a  society  In  opposition  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  had  caused  the  committees  to- 
resign  through  arrangements  which  were  not  considered 
suitable.  However,  the  council  made  concessions  whicll 
were  satisfactory,  yet  those  who  started  our  society  held 
together.  In  its  earlier  days  some  Hower  and  fruit  shows 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  but  even  In 
those  days  the  shows  were  not  always  a  financial  success,, 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Marshalf 
that  a  loss  was  averted.  Another  society  had  been 
promised  the  use  of  the  Guildhall  at  the  same  time.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  amalgamate,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  hia  committee  to- 
accept  a  definite  sum. 

Mr.  Marshall  alluded  to  the  satisfactory  flnanclaL 
condition  of  the  society  at  the  present  time  and  the 
Increased  membership,  the  additions  this  year  already 
being  over  100,  and  making  up  a  total  of  1,200.  The 
invested  funds  were  £24,000,  but  this  had  since  been  made- 
up  to  £27,063. 

Mr.  Maishall  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  finding 
the  society  so  prosperous,  and  said  he  could  flnd  no  fault 
with  the  present  officers  and  committee  of  management. 
The  society  was  fouuded  in  the  year  1865,  but  It  was  not 
until  recent  years  that  its  value  to  gardeners  waa 
recognised,  and  even  now  there  are  many  who  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
chairman  of  committees,  responded,  and  in  doing  aa 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baker,  Memblanda  Gardens,. 
Plymouth,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  members.  In  hia 
letter  Mr.  Baker  referred  to  the  great  help  given  to  the 
society  by  the  chairman.  The  honorary  and  life  members^ 
waa  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  and  In  response  Mr. 
Bilney  made  a  humorous  speech.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard 
made  a  brief  but  amuaing  speech  in  response. 

The  toast  of  "Tne  Chait man"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H. 
Bilney,  who  spoke  In  warm  terms  of  the  friendship  which 
had  existed  for  about  twenty  years,  and  the  toast  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  all  present.  Mr.  J^ 
Hudson  proposed  the  health  of  the  visitors,  and  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Sf.rugnell  responded.  "The  Press"  waa 
proposed  by  Mr.  E  F.  Hawes,  who  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  assistance  given  by  the  Press,  and  Mr.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  responded. 

The  Kew  GieeSingerscotitributed  much  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment,  and  Mr.  Alex,  Marshall's  (son  of  the  chairman) 
rendering  of  "The  Death  of  Nelson"  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Altogether  a  lively  and  enjoyable  evening  waa 
spent.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  the  Horticultural  Club  dinner 
and  other  engagements  prevented  many  from  attending. 
There  were  about  110  present.  Among  the  new  honorary 
members,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  of  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  joined  at 
a  life  member. 


't*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is :  Inland^ 
6s.  ed. ;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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FIGS    AGAINST   WALLS. 

IT  is  only  in  a  few  gardens  that  we  find 
the  Fig  really  fruitful ;  indeed,  we 
may  say  rarely,  wherever  its  cultiva- 
tion in  the  open  is  followed.  Certainly 
it  is  not  everyone  who  has  a  liking  for 
the  fruit ;  therefore  trees  are  not  planted 
generally,  but  few  fruits  are  more  luscious 
when  fully  matured.  In  favoured  localities 
on  the  south  coast,  especially  in  the  Worthing 
district,  trees  growing  in  the  open,  both  bush 
and  standard,  seldom  fail  to  bear  a  crop. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  of  great  age  and  size, 
but  these  produce  the  heaviest  crops,  though 
the  individual  fruit  may  not  be  quite  so 
large  as  those  from  younger  trees.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  old  trees  make 
very  little  wood,  and  this,  being  very  short- 
jointed,  has  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
thoroughly  matured  in  autumn.  Properly- 
matured  wood  is  most  important  with  all 
fruit  trees,  but  especially  so  with  the  Fig. 
Another  point,  perhaps,  that  assists  old  trees 
or  those  not  growing  in  a  deep,  rich  soil  is 
that  the  foliage  is  much  smaller  than  on 
young  and  vigorous  ones,  and  it  is  noticed 
that  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  earlier 
than  on  the  latter,  while  during  summer 
the  wood  is  more  exposed  to  the  sun  than 
when  the  leaves  are  very  large.  That  the 
Fig  delights  in  hot,  dry  weather  was  most 
noticeable  during  those  seasons  of  drought  a 
few  years  ago.  When  it  was  not  possible  to 
water  them — indeed,  water  was  too  scarce 
very  often  to  do  so  — very  large  trees  appeared 
to  revel  in  the  heat  and  dryness,  and  the  same 
heavy  crops  appeared  for  several  seasons 
until  a  dull,  wet  autumn  set  in,  when  the 
fruit  the  following  season  was  very  scarce. 

There  is  always  something  interesting  in  a 
Fig  tree  in  the  garden,  especially  when  under 
proper  treatment  it  is  made  fruitful.  Those 
who  have  not  been  successful  in  this  may 
not  have  been  quite  right  in  the  treatment 
given.  A  restricted  root-run  is  necessary 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  therefore 
frequent  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  roots 
in  keeping  them  within  bounds.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  well  the  Fig  thrives  in  a  very 
narrow  border  where  the  roots  are  confined, 
or  on  very  shallow  soil  overlying  chalk  or 
gravel.  No  matter  how  small  or  poor  the 
rooting  medium  may  prove,  the  trees  can  be 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility 


by  using  a  rich  compost  round  the  stems. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  withheld  during  a 
wet  season,  when  growth  generally  is  too 
gross.  Trees  growing  under  such  conditions 
are  kept  well  in  hand,  as  each  season  the 
previous  mulching  can  be  forked  away, 
replacing  it  with  fresh,  which  answers  the 
purpose  better  than  adding  to  the  old,  and 
thus  eventually  forming  a  rich  and  extended 
border.  Moreover,  trees  whose  roots  are 
cramped  for  want  of  room  and  natural  food 
can  always  be  assisted  when  a  crop  of  fruit 
is  swelling  by  several  soakings  of  manure 
water,  or  about  July  a  thickness  of  cow 
manure  may  be  packed  round  the  stems,  and 
followed  by  a  good  watering.  The  Fig 
readily  emits  fine  feeding  roots  from  the  old 
stem  when  a  portion  of  this  is  covered  with 
good  compost  or  manure ;  therefore  the  grower 
can  always  produce  plenty  of  roots  in  this 
way,  which  is  not  possible  or  practical  with 
other  fruit  trees.  Old  mortar,  fresh  lumpy 
loam,  and  cow  manure  form  the  best  mulch- 
ing for  the  Fig  to  root  into. 

Having  thus  mastered  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  roots,  top  growth  requires  equal 
attention.  This  also  should  be  restricted,  as 
vigorous  shoots  18  inches  or  more  in 
length  never  ripen  properly,  therefore  fail  to 
produce  fruit ;  indeed,  the  tips  of  the  latter 
are  so  green  and  soft  that  only  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  are  necessary  to  kill  them  back  several 
inches.  Unless  it  is  required  to  fill  in  a  gap 
or  extend  a  small  tree,  early  stopping  of  the 
shoots  should  be  followed.  This  is  generally 
done  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  The  shoots 
so  operated  upon  commence  to  thicken  and 
harden  at  once,  and  early  maturity  is  thus 
ensured. 

When  the  size  of  a  Fig  leaf  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  should  show  how  necessary 
it  is  to  keep  the  shoots  thinly  disposed, 
especially  with  trees  trained  to  walls.  This 
is  frequently  overlooked  when  the  bare 
branches  are  being  nailed  to  the  brickwork. 
A  mass  of  such  large  leaves  overlapping  each 
other  form  a  dense  shade  to  both  fruit  and 
the  young  wood,  proving  detrimental  to  each. 
The  difierent  shoots  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding 
the  fruit,  although,  of  course,  it  never  stands 
out  so  prominently  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
or  Apricot. 

Although  we  have  said  that  Fig  trees  revel 
in  heat  and  drought,  we  had  in  our  mind 


trees  growing  in  the  open  ;  but  when 
situated  against  a  hot  wall  several  soakiags 
during  the  season  are  necessary,  while  after 
very  hot  days  the  foliage  is  greatly  refreshed 
and  kept  free  from  red  spider  by  syringing  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  We  have  found 
Brunswick  and  Black  Ischia  most  suitable  for 
bushes  and  standards,  and  the  well-known 
Brown  Turkey  for  walls. 


THE   PLANTING    SEASON. 

Once  more  the  time  of  year  for  the  planting 
of  new  and  the  renovating  of  old  shrub- 
beries and  woodlands  has  come  round, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  ground  is  in  a 
very  favourable  condition  for  planting. 
The  rains  of  early  September  made  the 
ground  moist,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
shine during  the  year  has  warmed  the  soil,  so 
that  the  chances  of  plants  doing  well  if  moved 
this  autumn  are  distinctly  good,  a  warm, 
moist  soil  being  very  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  roots.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  at  times  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  autumn  or  spring  planting,  but,  all  things 
considered,  the  autumn  is  the  better  time, 
provided  the  work  is  done  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  so  that  the  plants  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  warm  soil.  The  exact  time  to 
plant  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  season, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  particular 
date  as  to  when  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
transplanted ;  generally  speaking,  the  last 
week  in  September  is  the  earliest  time  the 
work  can  be  commenced.  As  soon  as  growth 
is  ripe,  and  the  ground  fairly  moist,  planting 
can  be  done,  but  these  conditions  vary  not 
only  from  year  to  year,  but  also  in  different 
localities  in  the  same  season. 

The  first  plants  that  can  be  moved  are 
Rhododendrons,  and  if  the  weather  is  showery 
these  can  be  transplanted  in  the  middle  of 
September  with  safety,  provided  the  growths 
are  ripe,  which  they  usually  are.  May  is 
often  recommended  as  the  proper  time  to 
move  Hollies  or  other  plants  that  dislike 
being  disturbed,  but  they  do  much  better  if 
transplanted  in  early  October.  May  is  a 
good  time  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  but 
during  that  month  we  often  experience  cold, 
drying  winds  and  a  lack  of  rain,  which  are 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  successful 
transplanting  of  any  subject,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  to  choice  evergreens.  In  speaking 
of  early  autumn  planting  I  am  referring  to 
evergreens,  as  it  is  usually  the  end  of  October 
or  even  November  before  deciduous  plants 
can  be  moved,  as  they  must  be  left  until  the 
leaves  have  nearly,  or  quite,  fallen.  They 
transplant  best,  however,  when  the  leaves 
have  turned  yellow,  but  have  not  fallen  off. 
The    ripening    process    of   the    leaves    still 
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continues  after  lemoval,  and  they  drop  oif 
naturally.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
deciduous  plant  has  to  be  moved  before  it 
has  ripened  its  leaves,  which  afterwards 
wither  and  look  dead  all  the  winter,  even 
though  the  plant  itself  is  uninjured.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  leaves  can  be  stripped  or 
cut  ofl',  taking  care  to  leave  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  leaf-stalk  to  protect  the  young  buds. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  in  transplanting 
trees  and  shrubs  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  as  the  rule  that 
"  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well"  is  particularly  applicable  to  planting. 
In  digging  holes  they  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  a'low  the  roots  to  run  for  a  year  or 
two  before  they  reach  the  harder,  unbroken 
ground  around  them ;  and  manure  should 
also  be  kept  some  little  distance  away  from 
the  roots,  as  to  many  plants  it  is  absolutely 
poisonous  if  applied  directly  to  the  roots. 
Coniferous  plants  are  better  without  manure, 
but  a  little  peat  or  good  leaf-mould  may  be 
given  them  with  advantage.  Finally,  care 
should  be  taken  to  stake  any  plant  that 
requires  it,  as  a  tree  that  is  being  rocked  by 
the  wind  cannot  make  new  roots. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE     1285. 

SOME    NEW    WALLFLOWERS. 

THE  Wallflower  is  indispensable  in 
the  small  and  the  large  garden 
alike.  It  is  so  freely  used  in 
spring  gardening  that  the  intro- 
duction of  several  beautiful  new 
varieties  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Son«,  Reading,  cannot  fail  to  be  heartily 
welcomed.  Thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  there 
is  now  a  considerable  variety  of  colouring 
among  the  Wallflower,  and  this  makes  it  of 
more  value  in  the  garden.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  now  ranges  through  yellow,  red, 
brown,  purple,  and  many  other  intermediate 
shades,  some  of  them  most  attractive.  Some 
of  the  sorts  with  self-descriptive  names  are 
Blood  Red,  Purple,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Yellow, 
and  Purnle  Queen  ;  other  good  ones  are 
Eastern  Queen,  apricot  colour;  Faerie  Queen, 
lemon  ;  Fhcenix,  an  early  race  of  the  old 
blood  red  Wallflower  ;  Sutton's  Giant,  large 
yellow  and  brown  ;  Earliest  of  All,  yellow  ; 
and  Sutton's  Improved  Double  German,  that 
includes  many  beautiful  colours  that  are  not 
to  be  had  from  ordinary  seed.  The  coloured 
plate  of  Wallflowers  given  with  this  issue 
was  made  from  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading. 
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abundance  of  berries  it  should  be  treated  as 
in  Lord  Aldenham'a  interesting  gardens  at 
Elstree,  cut  down  in  the  spring  when  it  gets  at 
all  legey  and  bare  below. 

Ilex  verlicillata  — This  is  one  of  the  deciduous 
Hollies  too  seldom  seen,  with  a  profusion  of 
sealing-wax  coloured  berries,  which  cluster  thickly 
on  the  shoots.  It  is  a  shrub  to  note  for  its  bril- 
liant autumn  and  early  winter  effect. 

Andromeda  arborea. — Few  slirubs  are  more 
beautiful  for  their  leaf  colouring  than  this,  a 
warm  crimson  glow  which  makes  the  Andromeda 
of  the  greatest  value  for  grouping. 

Parrotia  persica. — This  is  a  dwarf  tree  from 
Persia,  which  is  always  attractive  in  autumn,  as 
its  leaves  change  to  brilliant  hues,  crimson 
mingled  with  yellow  and  other  shades.  This 
oolouriug  is  most  pronounced  when  the  trees  are 
in  a  light,  warm  soil. 

Coioneaster  frigida. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  smaller  trees  for  gardens,  and  our 
experience  is  that  it  is  almost  as  happy  in  the 
town  garden  as  in  the  country.  Its  berries  are 
bright  red,  and  the  growth  is  very  strong. 

Caryopteris  Maslacanthus.  —  A  bunch  of 
flowering  shoots  of  this  pretty  Chilian  shrub 
reminded  us  of  its  autumn  value.  The  lavender- 
blue  colouring  is  soft  and  unusual,  and  when  the 
shrub  is  in  full  bloom  it  is  as  beautiful  as  anything 
in  the  garden  during  October.  Although  fre- 
quently recommended  onlv  for  quite  southern 
gardens,  the  flowers  from  Mr.  Waterer  show  how 
well  it  succeeds  in  Surrey. 


Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 

I  am  sending  for  your  table  four  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  Apples  which  I  gathered  from  an 
espalier  tree  in  these  gardens,  which  was  planted 
only  three  years  ago.  I  had  twenty  fruits  from 
the  tree  this  year,  and  six  of  the  largest  weighed 
81b.  Last  J  ear  I  only  had  eight  fruits,  and  the 
largest  weighed  2ib..— G.  W.  King,  gardener  to 
Mri.  Robinson,  Milton  Ernest  Hall,  Bedford. 

[The  fruits  sent  were  exceptionally  fine 
examples  of  this  valuable  Apple. — Ed  ] 
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Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  The  Nurseries,  Koap- 
hill,  Woking,  sends  many  shrubs  of  interest 
either  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit  or  leaf 
colouring.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europieus).  —  The 
shoots  clustered  with  the  rosy  cirmine  fruit  of 
exceptional  size  were  very  fine.  We  never  recol- 
lect having  seen  such  masses  of  berries,  and  the 
trees  from  which  they  were  cut  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  colour  picture  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  Spindle  Tree  is  the  brightest  spot  in  many 
an  English  hedgerow  at  the  present  time,  and 
our  gardens  would  gain  much  if  it  were  brought 
more   into  prominence.      To    obtain    the  richest 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

October  31.  — S  juthamptou  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

N>vember  1.  —  Nati  nal  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (three 
days). 

November  7 — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A  , 
on  "Cnemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture"; 
Birmingham  Chrycanthemum  Show  (three  days)  ; 
Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  (two 
days) ;  Croydon,  Brighton,  and  Ipswich  Chry- 
santhemum Shows  (each  two  diys). 

November  8. — Stoke  Newington  and  Cardiff 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  (each  two  days) ;  Bath 
Gardeners'  Debating  Society's  Show  (two  days) 

November  10  —  Huddersfield  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days) ;  She  IE  eld 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days)  ;  Bush  Hill 
Park   Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 

November  14  — S  mth  Shields  and  Northern 
Counties  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The 

first  provincial  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  20, 
1906,  at  Ul version.  The  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  are  assisting 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  in  the  secretarial  duties.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  committee  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  matter 
as  happened  at  the  exhibition  in  July  last,  when 
many  of  the  best  exhibits  in  one  of  the  principal 
classes  were  disqualified  owing  to  the  exhibitors 
having  put  up  in  some  of  the  vases  one  flowering 
spray  above  a  certain  specified  number.  The 
committee  now  suggest  that  an  ideal  bunch  of 


Sweet  Peas  consists  of  twenty  sprays,  and  that 
the  judges  will  be  instructed  to  regard  over- 
crowding as  a  fault.  Thus  if  an  exhibitor  should 
use  either  nineteen  or  twenty-oue  flower  sprays 
disqualificition  will  result. 

Flowers  in  Kensington  Gapdens. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  a  recent  walk  (14th 
init.)  through  the  long  and  well-known  Flower 
Walk  here  to  note  how  gay  with  flowers  it  was 
looking,  considering  the  late  period  of  the  year, 
and  that  frost  had  already  paid  us  some  unwelcome 
visits.  I  noted  some  good  plantings  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Mme.  Marie  Masse  is  a  fine  lilac- 
mauve.  Bronze  Marie  Masse  is  another  good 
flower,  colour  indicated  by  its  name.  Piercy'a 
Seedling  is  a  glowing  yellow,  as  is  Countess 
Lowndes,  white.  Good  whites  were  noted  in 
La  Nympbe  and  M.  Grunnerwald.  The  Star- 
worts  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  were  making  a 
brave  display.  Calceolarias,  too,  gave  quite  a 
warmth  of  colour.  White  Nicotianas  were  still 
in  profusion.  Variegated  Veronicas  among 
scarlet  tuberous  Begonias  made  a  happy  associa- 
tion ;  in  fact,  Begonias  at  various  points  were 
very  gay.  Some  standard  Fuchsias  still  in  flower 
attracted  well-deserved  notice.  A  good  strain  of 
Celosia  pyramidalis  is  grown  here,  and  white 
Phloxes  gave  interest  and  beauty  to  the 
surroundings. — Quo. 

National     Rose     Society's    ppo- 

vincial  show. — The  deci'Hion  of  the  executive 
of  the  Nitional  Rose  Society  as  to  the  town  to  be 
chosen  for  its  northern  provincial  exhibition  is 
being  eagerly  anticipated  in  Ul version,  as  though 
unsuccessful  last  year  in  its  application,  the 
North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  is  more  hopeful  for 
1906,  as  the  two  shows  held  in  Lmdon,  and  the 
one  in  Gloucester  this  year,  did  not  give  the 
northern  members  much  chance  of  competition. 
Ulverston  welcomed  the  northern  provincial 
show  in  1896  and  in  1901,  and  the  respective 
receipts  at  th"  gate  were  £113  2i.  4i.  and 
£142  7s.  81.  Ulverston,  by  virtue  of  being  the 
junction  for  the  Like  D. strict  and  within  easy 
sea  voyage  of  Blackpool  and  Morecambe,  at  once 
beciimes  an  ideal  centre  for  a  rational  show,  and 
being  on  the  borders  of  Yorki-hire.  Westmoreland, 
and  Cumberland,  Northern  Couuties  growers  have 
easy  access  to  it.  Most  people  think  Ulverston 
is  in  Cumberland  ;  it  certainly  is  a  peculiarly 
situated  piece  of  Lancashire  that  claims  it,  as 
Westmoreland  must  actually  be  passed  through  to 
get  to  it  from  the  south.  Railway  facilities,  too, 
are  excellent,  as  the  main  line  to  Scotland  passes 
within  twenty  miles  of  it. — G.  H  Mackereth, 
Hon  Secretary  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society. 

Vanda  CCePUlea. — The  Burmese  variety 
of  this  beautiiul  blue  Orchid  is  generally  found 
in  the  Shan  States  of  Upper  Burma,  at  a  height 
of  from  4  000  feet  to  6,000  feet,  growing  chiefly 
on  Oak  trees.  The  forests  are  not  as  a  rule  very 
dense,  hence  the  plants  get  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
shine during  the  day,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  in  Bui  ma  there  is  about  four  times  as  much 
sunfhine  as  in  Britain.  During  the  night  the 
plants  get  drenched  with  heavy  dews.  The 
rains  last  from  about  April  until  October  ;  even 
in  December  occasionally  heavy  showers  of  rain 
fall.  The  rainfall  in  Upper  Burma  will  be  from 
20  inches  to  30  inches  a  year  ;  quite  in  contrast 
to  Lower  Burma  and  Moulmein,  where  from 
ISO  inches  to  220  inches  fall  in  a  season  of  five 
months,  and  6.5  inches  has  been  known  to  fall  in 
the  month  of  August  alone.  The  dry  season  is 
generally  sharply  defined,  and  everything  gets 
very  dry  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of 
February.  The  nights  are  usually  very  cold, 
and  hoar  frost  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
During  the  day  there  is  always  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  thermometer  usually  rises  to  60°  or  70° 
Fahr.  When  the  night  frosts  cease  there  is 
generally  a  heavy  fall  of  dew,  which  seems  to 
keep  the  Orchids,  even  during  the  height  of  the 
dry  season,  when  most  of  the  trees  have  lost  their 
leaves,  in  a  bright  green  and  flourishing  con- 
dition.—Aroutus. 
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Kent  and  Sussex  Daffodil  and 
Spping  Flower  Society.— The  schedule 

of  prizes  and  rules  for  1906  have  been  published, 
and  may  be  had  from  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman, 
107,  High  Street,  Rye,  Sussex,  who  is  hon. 
secretary.  The  first  annual  exhibition  will  be 
held  about  the  second  week  in  April,  1906,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  definite  date  and  place 
will  be  announced  within  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  exhibition. 

CotoneasteP  fPigida.— Of  the  stronger- 
growing  Cotoneasters  this  is  at  the  present  time 
the  most  ornamental.  It  branches  are  heavily 
weighted  with  large  clusters  of  deep  red  berries, 
each  the  size  of  a  large  Pea.  The  fruit  of  other 
species  is  as  ornamental — that  of  C.  rotunditolia, 
for  instance — but  none  is  at  once  so  vigorous  in 
growth,  so  fine  in  its  foliage,  and  so  imposing  as 
this.  It  can  be  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
medium-sized  tree  by  keeping  it  to  a  single  stem 
when  young.  In  the  charming  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Bath  there  is  the  finest  specimen  I  have  seen  in 
England.  It  is  a  tree  with  a  rounded  head  of 
branches  borne  on  a  clean  trunk,  which  (speaking 
from  memory)  is  about  1  foot  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  or  so  high.  But  grown  as  a  specimen 
shrub  on  a  lawn  it  is  also  very  striking,  forming 
a  bush  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  Most 
Cotoneasters  thrive  in  any  soil  of  moderate 
quality,  and  C.  frigida  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. — W.  J.  Bean. 

SeneciO  elivorum. — This  novelty  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  also  of  value  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  Like  many  of  our  newly-introduced 
plants,  it  is  a  native  of  Central  China.  It  has 
only  been  introduced  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
but  still  it  is  already  to  be  seen  in  many  gardens. 
Being  hardy,  it  may  be  grown  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  where  it  makes  a  suitable  companion  to 
the  beautiful  Senecio  puloher.  Senecio  clivorum 
is  much  coarser  in  growth  than  the  latter,  and 
also  differs  greatly  in  its  flowers.  However,  both 
species  bloom  in  late  summer,  and  it  is  only 
within  recent  days  that  the  last  flower-heads 
decayed.  Senecio  clivorum  is  really  a  very 
coarse  -  growing  species  ;  a  good  plant  would 
attain  5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  across  at 
the  base.  It  does  not  seem  particular  as  to  what 
soil  it  should  be  grown  in,  but  a  good  deep  loam 
Aiits  it  admirably.  Although  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  plant  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  yet  it  might  be  found  too  large  for  a 
small  border ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  in  its  proper 
surroundings  when  planted  in  isolated  clumps, 
preferably  near  water.  The  flower-heads  are 
very  attractive  and  profusely  borne ;  the  ray 
florets,  which  present  a  somewhat  ragged  appear- 
ance, are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  contrast- 
ing with  the  dark  inner  florets.  Seed  may  be 
obtained  of  this  new  species ;  it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  division.  —  Herbert  Cowley, 
Wantage,  Berhs. 

Lilium  Henpyi  in  New  Zealand.— 

Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in 
Liliums  may  be  glad  to  have  the  measurements 
of  a  clump  of  this  Lily  which  I  lifted  in  June 
last.  The  three  bulbs,  originally  planted  some 
five  years  ago,  had  never  been  disturbed,  and  had 
flowered  every  year.  The  height  of  the  tallest 
of  the  flower-stems,  of  which  there  have  been 
five  or  six  every  year  for  the  last  three  years,  was 
from  6  feet  to  7  teet,  and  the  number  of  flowers 
on  such  a  stem  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two 
approximately.  One  bulb  of  the  largest  pair- 
just  separated — weighed  41b.  2oz.,  and  had  a 
circumference  at  the  widest  part  of  21  inches. 
This  bulb  had  had  two  flower-stems,  and  the 
weight  was  taken  after  these  and  the  stem-roots 
were  out  off  close  to  the  apex  of  the  bulb.  The 
second  bulb  of  this  pair  weighed  31b.  6oz.  A 
second  pair  of  bulbs,  not  separated  but  ready 
to  separate,  weighed  together  41b.  3oz.  Another 
bulb  weighed  lib.  HJoz.  In  addition  there  were 
many  smaller  bulbs  in  the  clump,  though  I  think 
a  good  number  of  these  were  seedlings.  This  is 
a  Lily  I  find  easy  to  raise  from  seed.     I  do  not 


know  whether  such  measurements  as  these  are 
unusual  in  England.  Here  in  New  Zealand  this 
Lily  has  not  been  cultivated  much.  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  these  same  bulbs  have  flowered  for 
years.  —  C.  H.  Tread  well,  Ardwich,  Lower 
Hull,  New  Zealand,  Augiist  12,  1903. 

BaPP'S  bulb  tPOWel.— I  have  found  this 
tool  extremely  useful  this  autumn  for  planting 
various  bulbs,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend  it. 
As  a  rule,  trowels  have  a  knack  of  breaking  off  at 
the  handle.  This  is  very  strong,  and  would  not 
break  unless  very  roughly  used.  I  like  the  shape 
of  the  blade  immensely,  but  the  tool  would  be 
still  easier  to  use  if  it  had  a  slightly  longer 
handle.— A.  R.  G. 

The  Milan  Intepnational  Exhi- 
bition, 1906. — We  have  been  requested  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Serena,  Hon.  Executive  Commissioner 
for  Great  Britain  at  the  Milan  Exhibition  of  1906, 
tostate  that  H.  M.  the  King  of  Italy  will  offer  prizes 
to  the  extent  of  £1,600  to  exhibitors.  This  amount 


newer  varieties  is  the  one  named  Indigo.  It  was, 
I  believe,  raised  and  put  into  commerce  by  M.  Leon 
Chenault  of  Orleans.  It  is  rather  slow- growing, 
and  is  shorter  and  stiffer  in  growth  than  those 
varieties  of  the  Gloire  de  Versailles  type.  This, 
however,  is,  if  anything,  to  its  advantage.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  its  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  any  of  these  hybrids,  and  they  are  borne  in 
dense  conical  racemes  about  3  inches  long.  Even 
now,  in  the  second  week  of  October,  a  bed  of  it 
at  Kew  is  quite  full  of  flower.  It  is  not  only 
quite  distinct  in  colour  from  any  other  hardy 
shrub  in  flower  during  September  and  October, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  ornamental. — 
W.  J.  Bean. 


THE    LATE    H.  G.  MOON. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon,  the  artist, 
took  place  at  St.  Albans,  and  was  largely  attended. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  deep  respect 
will  be  divided  as  follows :  (1)  A  prize  of  £200  and  affection  in  which  Moon  was  held  when  the 
for  automatic  safety  couplings  for  railway  rolling  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery.  All 
stock.  (2)  A  prize  of  £200  for  the  best  method  along  the  route,  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Sander, 
of  testing  high  voltage  electric  currents  without  where  he  passed  away,  blinds  were  drawn  and  a 
danger  to  the  operator.  (3)  A  prize  of  £400  for  large  number  of  people  assembled.  Among  those 
the  best  and  most  original  exhibit  of  machinery  who  followed,  besides  Mrs.  Moon,  her  sons,  and 
or  manufacturing  process.  (4)  A  prize  of  £200  the  brothers  and  sister  of  the  deceased,  were 
for  the  best  established  method  of  distributing  Messrs.  F.  Sander,  C.  F.  Sander,  F.  K.  Sander, 
healthy  and  pure  milk  in  centres  of  population.  ,  and  L.  L.  Sander,  Mr.  Walter  Rowe,  Mr.  W. 
(5)  A  prize  of  £400  for  the  best  type  of  popular  :  Robinson,  Mr.  Champion  Jones,  and  Mr.  W. 
dwelling  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Northern  Watson.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
Italy.  (6)  A  prize  of;£200  for  motor-boats.  In  emploj(53  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  also 
addition  to  the  fore- 
going there  will  be 
given  a  national 
prize  of  £200  to  the 
public  institution  or 
private  society 
which  during  the 
last  ten  years  has 
been  most  successful 
in  the  work  of  re- 
claiming waste  lands 
in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  in  the 
improvement  of 
pasturage.  These 
special  inducements 
to  exhibiting  will 
doubtless  possess 
attraction  for  British 
manufacturers,  in- 
ventors, and  others 
who  should  without 
loss  of  time  address 
themselves  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to 
the  Hon.  Executive 
Commissioner  of  the 
British  Section, 
1  and  2,  Oxford 
Court,  Cannon 
Street,  London, E.G. 

Ceanothus 
Indigo.  —  The 

garden  varieties  of 
Ceanothus  are  now 
becoming  quite 
numerous,  chiefly 
through  the  labours 
of  French  hybridists. 
They  now  range  in 
colour  from  almost 
white  and  pale  blue 
to  pink  and  dark 
blue.  A  selection 
of  them  is  certainly 
worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  their  long 
season  of  flowering 
and  the  late  season 
at  which  they  con- 
tinue to  blossom. 
One  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  of  the  the  late  mb.  h.  g.  moon. 
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followed  There  were  numerous  beautiful  floral 
tributes.  Among  the  latter  were  those  sent  by 
Mrs.  Moon,  her  children,  brother  and  sister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sander  and  family,  the  emplojea  of 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  (St.  Albans  and  Bruges), 
Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart  ,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Godseff  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iceton,  and 
The  Garden. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 


THE   FLOWER    BORDERS   AT    BAL- 
HOLMIE,    CARGIfeL,    N.B. 

BALHOLMIE,   the  residence  of  Mr. 
E.     Moon,    is    a    comparatively 
new  place,  situated  upon  the  rising 
I     ground  forming  the  eastern  slope 
of   the    River    Tay,  which   flows 
about  100  feet  below.    The  view 
from    the   terrace    is   magnificent.     As    one 
looks  south-  west  the  river  is  seen  winding  its 


biennial,  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  upper 
border  with  rather  tall  varieties,  growing 
about  2i  feet  to  3  feet,  and  the  lower  side 
with  dwarfer  subjects.  This  plan  gives 
endless  scope  for  massing  and  blending  of 
colours,  at  the  same  time  making  with  the 
variety  of  plants  and  great  wealth  of  bloom 
a  most  interesting  study  to  lovers  of  outdoor 
flowers.  The  efiect  from  the  end  of  the  walk 
is  gorgeous,  but  one  is  induced  to  go  forward 
and  examine  it  to  see  what  the  various 
groups  are  composed  of. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  panels 
was  composed  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  its  flowers  and  dark  foliage 
being  thrown  into  relief  by  a  groundwork  of 
variegated  Alyssum.  Another  pretty  and 
novel  panel  was  composed  of  Nemesia 
strumosa  Suttonii,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Fern-leaved  Parsley,  the  latter  acting  as  a 
support  as  well  as  supplying  foliage  which 
the  Nemesia  lacks.  Another  border  was 
divided  into  triangles  by  Chrysanthemums, 


constant  show  of  bloom.  Mr.  Miller,  the 
gardener,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  way  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
the  work.  A.  W.  Brown. 


TREE  CARNATIONS  IN  THE 
BORDER. 
Those  who  require  a  constant  supply  of  Carna- 
tion flowers  should  try  some  of  the  tree  varieties, 
planted  in  the  open  border.  The  last  three  or 
four  years,  after  the  plants  have  done  their 
winter  blooming  in  pots,  we  have  hardened  them 
off,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  favourable  in 
April  we  planted  them  out  about  2  feet  apart. 
Take  care  that  they  are  thoroughly  moist  when 
planted,  and  give  a  good  soaking  to  settle 
them  in.  Should  the  weather  keep  dry  they 
must  be  watered  when  necessary,  for  once  the 
balls  of  soil  get  dry  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  soaked  again.  A  good  damping  over- 
head with  a  rose  can  night  and  morning  in  dry 
weather  is  very  beneficial.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
begin  to  move  in  the  fresh  soil  the  plants  will 
grow  qviickly  and  produce  flowers  in  abundance. 
If  the  plants  are  disbudded  some 
fine  flowers  will  result.  They  will 
follow  the  border  varieties,  and 
keep  on  flowering  until  the  frosts 
come.  A  dressing  of  horse  manure 
is  a  capital  thing  in  hot  weather  to 
prevent  evaporation.  An  occasional 
spraying  over  with  XL  All  or  some 
other  suitable  insecticide  will  help 
to  keep  off  thrips.  These  are  a 
great  pest  to  Carnations  ;  they  not 
only  stunt  the  growths,  but  also 
disfigure  the  flowers.  Our  plants 
are  turned  out  of  7-inch  pots,  and 
the  varieties  are  Mrs.  LeopoM  de 
Rothschild,  Mme.  Melba,  New 
York,  Wm.  Robinson,  and  others. 
They  will  also  give  splendid  cut- 
tings in  the  autumn.  No  doubt  the 
planting  out  puts  fresh  vigour  into 
the  plants.  W.  S.  Hurlston. 

Halloxo,   Worcester. 


DAFFODILS  IN  MEA- 
DOW AND  LAWNS. 
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FLOWER   BuEDEBS   AT    EALUULMIE,    CARGILL,    S.E. 


way  between  high,  wooded  banks,  the  distant 
hills  forming  a  fitting  background  to  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Perthshire.  The  gardens 
are  formed  on  the  slope  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  house,  and  here  everything  has  been 
done  to  make  them  beautiful  and  attractive, 
taste  in  arrangement  is  evident  everywhere. 
One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  magnificent 
show  of  bloom  in  the  flower  borders.  For 
general  effect  and  composition  they  are  quite 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  district. 

When  visiting  gardens  one  gets  tired  of 
seeing  the  same  endless  arrangement  of  long 
lines  of  Stocks,  Asters,  Geraniums,  Lobelia, 
&c ,  with  the  never-failing  background  of 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  idea 
Mr.  Moon  carries  out  is  quite  distinct  from 
this.  The  borders  are  divided  into  square 
and    triangular    beds    filled    with    annual, 


with  a  line  of  Hollyhocks  as  a  background. 
j  Here  Antirrhinums  and  Phloxes  made  bold 
:  and  attractive  masses,  as  also  did  Anemone 
japonica  rosea  and  alba. 

Around  the  sundial,  which  marks  the  point 
where  the  borders  cross,  a  distinctly  fine 
effect  was  got  by  groups  of  the  new  Nicotiana 
Sanderte,  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
plants  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Individually 
they  were  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  through. 
This  plant  has  been  much  criticised,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  used  in  a  proper  way, 
with  due  regard  to  surroundings,  it  will  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  of  our  annuals. 

Other  panels  were  composed  of  such  widely 
different  plants  as  Larkspurs,  Montbretias, 
Petunias,  Candytufts,  Gaillardias,  Violas, 
Eschscholtzias,  Alonsoas,  Viscaria  cardinalis, 
and  Marguerites,  the  great  variety  giving  a 


(Continued  from  page  255.) 

H  E  common  native 
Daflbdil  and  its  Welbh 
and  Scottish  forms 
should  be  largely  used 
in  half-wild  places,  .so 
also  Irish  princeps  and 
the  sturdy  and  shapely  Tenby 
Daff'odil.  .John  Horsefield,  Em- 
peror, Empress,  Grandee,  and,  in 
fact,  any  garden  Dafibdils  that 
are  too  abundant  should  be  tried. 
It  is  best  to  plant  separate  groups  all  of  one 
kind  rather  than  to  plant  mixtures  which 
produce  a  bizarre  or  spotty  eft'ect.  Although 
groups  of  each  kind  should  be  separate,  groups 
of  two  or  more  kinds  may  be  planted  close 
together,  so  that  one  may  continue  flowering 
after  the  other  is  past  its  best.  Golden  Spur, 
Santa  Maria,  Ard  Righ,  Countess  of  Annesley, 
all  the  bicolor  varieties,  and  many  other  kinds 
that  increase  too  fast  in  the  garden  beds  or 
borders  may  be  turned  out  to  grass  with 
advantage.  The  best  time  for  digging  bulbs 
and  replanting  on  grass  is  July  and  August, 
especially  for  the  poeticus  varieties  and  other 
early-rooting  kinds.  Of  course,  it  is  a  busy 
season  in  gardens  generally,  and  late  plant- 
ing is  often  done,  not  because  it  is  either 
right  or  best,  but  for  convenience  sake.  By 
the  judicious  planting  of  the  large-trunked 
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Daffodils,  the  many  forms  of  the  Star 
Narcissi,  such  as  Incomparabilis,  Barrii, 
Burbidgei,  Leedsii,  &c.,  and  the  early  and 
late-flowering  forms  of  poeticus,  a  season  of 
blossoming  is  assured  that  lasts  from  March 
until  the  end  of  April ,  when  the  late-flowering 
Tulips  succeed  them  in  all  their  glory. 

Even  the  beautiful  white  Daffodils  often 
live  and  thrive  on  grass  in  half-shade  when 
they  fail  after  a  year  or  two  of  cultivation  on 
bare  earth  in  beds  or  borders.  In  both 
England  and  Ireland  strong  and  healthy 
stocks  of  the  white  kinds  have  existed  for 
generation  after  generation  on  grassy  slopes 
and  in  sheltered  hollows  amongst  the  roots 
of  Nut  bushes  or  of  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees.  All  the  rich  yellow  Rush-leaved 
hybrids  of  the  N.  odorus  group  are  distinct 
and  effective  on  moist  lawns,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  sulphur  Daffodils  from  the 
Pyrenees,  such  as  N.  variformis  and  the 
Spanish  hybrid  Queen  of  Spain.  A  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  many  bulb  lists  now 
being  published  by  English  growers,  or  those 
from  Ireland,  Holland,  and  elsewhere,  will 
show  how  great  and  varied  is  the  diversity  of 
these  graceful  flowers  of  spring.  Wherever 
the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  holds  suffi- 
cient moisture,  not  alone  the  old  and  well- 
tried  kinds,  but  even  the  choice  seedlings 
succeed  well  on  the  grass,  often  seeding 
thereon  freely  when  they  fail  to  do  so  in  the 
beds  and  borders  of  the  garden  proper. 
Then,  again,  there  is  but  little  or  no  fear  of 
their  ever  dying  out,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
on  light  and  dry  bare  soil.  At  Straffan,  in 
County  Kildare,  several  kinds  seed  and 
hybridise  freely  on  the  cool,  moist,  grassy 
lawns,  and  groups  of  self-sown  Daffodils  and 
Snowdrops  appear  like  tufts  of  young  Onions 
year  after  year  ;  in  fact,  the  grass  is  often  a 
sanctuary  for  bulbs  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is 
good  economy  to  experiment  with  a  few  off- 
sets of  all  the  good  kinds  as  opportunity 
occurs.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  never 
forget  that  many,  even  if  not  all,  of  the  finer 
sorts  or  florist's  varieties  are  really  not  more 
effective  on  the  grass  than  are  the  best  of  the 
more  abundant  or  older  kinds.  The  finest  of 
the  red  cups,  for  example,  soon  bleach  or 
burn  and  fade  if  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
winds.  Their  nodding  habit  leads  to  the 
backs  of  the  flowers  being  more  in  evidence 
than  the  cups,  and  so  kinds  like  Stella  and 
Barrii  conspicuus  are  practically  as  effective 
as  seen  growing  as  are  sorts  like  Lulworth  or 
Lucifer.  Another  practical  point  in  favour 
of  growing  these  flowers  on  grass  is  that  their 
blooms  keep  cleaner  and  last  much  longer  in 
beauty  than  they  do  when  grown  on  bare 
earth,  and  flowers  can  be  cut  in  large  quanti- 
ties without  their  being  missed,  as  happens 
on  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  enclosed 
garden.  As  to  the  actual  planting  of  bulbs, 
it  really  matters  but  little  provided  the  soil 
is  deep  and  capable  of  holding  sufficient 
moisture.  If  soils  are  sandy  or  dry  on  a 
porous  subsoil  of  gravel,  then  plant  in  half 
shade,  but  on  hearty  loamy  soils,  with  plenty 
of  moisture  from  October  till  June,  Narcissi 
do  well  in  full  sunshine.  If  labour  is  no 
object,  the  turf  may  be  skimmed  off  and  laid 
aside  while  the  soil  is  dug  and  the  bulbs  are 
planted  at  a  depth  of  3  inches  to  5  inches. 

On  good  soils,  however,  notch  planting  is 
as  successful  as  any  other  way,  and,  of  course, 
more  expeditious.  A  sloping  spade  cut  is 
made,  and  then  the  turf  and  soil  are  levered 
up  together  by  a  man  while  a  boy  places  the 
bulbs  in  the  cleft  so  made,  and  the  turf  is 


trodden  down  firmly  over  them.  It  really 
does  not  matter  much  if  the  bulbs  are  laid  in 
on  their  sides,  as  the  growth  rights  itself,  as 
also  do  the  offsets  when  they  are  made  from 
the  parent  bulbs.  Daffodils  often  charm  us 
most  when  they  spring  up  in  unexpected 
places,  and  show  best  near  the  dark  trunks 
of  trees  that  form  a  background  to  their 
flowers.  Clumps  that  are  seen  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  streams,  or  even  along  the  sides 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  also  show  well,  espe- 
cially as  reflected  in  the  water  on  still  days. 
Groups  that  are  only  partly  seen  through  the 
dark  stems  and  branches  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  are  also  very  effective,  on  the 
principle  that  "half  a  thing  is  sometimes 
more  beautiful  than  the  whole."  In  any  case 
arrange  the  grouping  so  that  there  are  wide 
breadths  of  grass  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the 
groups,  and  remember  that  there  should  be  a 
thicker  patch  of  bulbs  in  every  group  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  When  the  grouping  is 
seen  from  the  house  or  other  particular 
standpoint,  the  groups  may  be  so  planted  in 
size  and  density  as  to  aid  the  natural  per- 
spective. The  nearest  and  larger  groups,  for 
example,  may  be  planted  thickly  with  bold, 
tall-growing,  and  large-flowered  kinds,  and 
the  receding  groups  so  arranged  and  planted 
as  to  look  smaller  and  less  imposing  in  height 
as  they  recede  into  the  distance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  manner  in  which  bulbs  may  be  planted 
on  the  grass.  The  grass  is  really  the  canvas 
and  the  bulbs  represent  the  colours  on  the 
palette,  and  the  real  art  consists  in  the 
natural  manner  of  grouping  and  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  the  colours,  an  art 
that  is  naturally  felt  by  the  few  only  and 
cannot  be  readily  explained.  Of  one  thing 
those  who  plant  bulbs  on  grass  overlying 
good  soils  may  rest  assured,  and  that  is  that 
Daffodils  look  better  and  live  longer  as  so 
treated,  a  fact  proved  over  and  over  again 
all  over  the  British  Islands  during  recent 
years.  F.  W.  Buebidge,  V.M.H. 


THE      ANNALS      OF       THE 
LITTLE     RED     HOUSE. 

IX.— The  Making  of  the  Boeder. 

I  SHOULD  like  the  readers  of  these 
little  annals  to  understand  that 
they  are  not  written  for  those  who 
have  large  gardens  and  a  dozen 
gardeners  to  do  their  behests,  but  for 
those  flower  -  lovers  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  a  small  place  for  their  hours  of 
recreation  in  which  they  work  themselves, 
and  whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to 
expend  money  on  rare  and  delicate  plants, 
but  rather  pin  their  faith  on  the  beautiful, 
if  old-fashioned,  cottage  favourites  for  their 
gatherings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  list 
is  limited,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  provide 
a  delightful  succession  of  colour  and 
sweetness. 

I  have  found,  too,  that  with  few  workers 
it  is  better  to  forego  plants  and  bulbs  that 
require  lifting  and  putting  away  each  autumn, 
so  if  you  live  in  a  rigorous  climate  you  will 
again  be  somewhat  limited  in  your  choice  ; 
but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  protecting, 
by  mulching  and  covering  the  graves  of  the 
buried  treasures  with  wood  ashes  or  Bracken ; 
indeed,  most  things  can  be  so  preserved, 
except  in  the  far  North,  where  you  have  to 
contend  against  long  continued  and  severe 


frosts.  The  only  exception  I  make  to  this 
rule  is  with  regard  to  Cannas.  These  are  so 
handsome  and  effective  both  in  flower  and 
foliage  we  cannot  forego  them.  I  believe 
they  can  be  induced  to  survive  a  winter  out 
of  doors,  but  they  make  much  stronger 
growth  when  lifted.  The  Gladiolus,  too,  is  a 
touchy  subject,  and  if  left  in  the  ground  a 
percentage  seem  to  perish.  The  sweet- 
scented  Verbenas  need  never  be  moved  if 
they  are  planted  under  a  south  wall  ;  indeed, 
they  do  far  better  for  being  left  out.  One 
thing,  however,  you  must  be  particular 
about.  The  plants  must  never  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground  or  the  damp  will  run  into  the 
hollow  stems  and  decay  the  roots.  Merely 
cut  off  the  tops  and  tie  them  up  in  an  old 
sack  or  swathe  them  in  straw  or  Heather.  I 
never  use  coal  ashes  as  a  protection,  for  I 
find  that  many  plants  dislike  them. 

The  Cannas  are  best  treated  by  the  methods 
the  French  gardeners  employ,  and  they  grow 
any  number  of  these  fine  plants.  In  October 
they  are  lifted  and  the  blackened  stalks  cut 
close  to  their  roots.  If  wet  they  are  allowed 
to  dry  a  little  ;  they  are  then  stowed  away  in  a 
frost-proof  shed  in  sand.  At  the  end  of  April 
they  are  looked  over,  and  any  decayed 
portions  of  the  tubers  cut  out.  They  are 
then  divided  and  potted  up,  and  placed  in 
a  cool  frame  until  such  time  as  it  is  con- 
sidered safe  to  put  them  out  in  the  borders. 

The  Muntbretias  are  not  lifted,  but  when 
they  form  large  rank  clumps,  as  they  often 
do  in  rich  soil,  they  must  be  divided,  or  they 
will  not  continue  to  flower  well.  The  Mont- 
bretias  will  not  bear  being  kept  out  of  the 
ground  for  any  length  of  time.  We  never 
move  the  Tulipj,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other 
bulbs  or  tubers. 

I  now  give  a  list  of  the  most  useful  her- 
baceous plants  for  a  small  border  with,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  constant  succession  of  flowers. 

When  we  made  our  border  we  planted 
at  the  back  alternately  various  Phloxes, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  —  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  these— a  little  Golden  Rod,  snme 
perennial  Sunflowers,  and  Pyrethrum  uligi- 
nosum.  These,  of  course,  are  all  to  flower 
from  August  to  October.  Hollyhocks  and 
Foxgloves  will  give  you  colour  in  June  and 
July  and  look  very  well.  In  front  of  these 
coarser  subjects  are  the  beautiful  Delphi- 
niums, in  all  shades  of  blue,  which  flower 
from  June  to  end  of  July,  alternated  with 
Oriental  Poppies  (various),  which  flower  from 
May  to  end  of  June.  With  these  also  are 
the  invaluable  Lupins  in  white  and  shades 
of  blue,  and  the  yellow  Tree  Lupin,  with 
Columbines  of  both  kinds,  and  Galega,  blue 
and  white  ;  but  if  your  border  is  not  wide 
these  last,  being  of  somewhat  rank  growth, 
maybe  wisely  omitted.  All  these  plants  will 
be  in  flower  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  they 
are  about  the  same  height. 

To  these,  too,  we  have  added  some  of  the 
Campanulas,  the  best  being  persicifolia  and 
carpatica,  which  flower  in  July,  and  a  large- 
flowered  Campanula,  which,  I  believe,  is 
called  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  in  three 
shades — white,  blue,  and  lavender. 

Scarlet  Lychnis  succeeds  the  Oriental 
Poppy  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  charming 
mauve  Erigeron  speciosus  will  give  you  a 
mass  of  blossom  all  June  and  July.  Then 
you  have  the  Geums,  which  are  valuable  a'^sets 
for  many  summer  weeks,  as  are  also  one  or 
two  Potentillas. 

In  May  the  yellow  and  orange  Trollius  will 
serve  you  in  good  stead,  and  then  also  you 
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will  have  the  beautiful  hybrid  Pyrethrums, 
double  and  single,  and  the  gorgeous  Pteonies. 
In  April  and  May  all  the  Narcissus  tribe  are 
in  possession  of  your  borders,  and  the  hybrid 
Primroses,  Anemones,  and  Aubrietia,  which 
you  can  combine  with  Alyssum  saxatile. 
Before  that  all  you  can  expect  are  the  lovely 
little  Squills  -  •  Hepaticas  and  Hellebores. 
Now,  when  to  this  list  you  have  added  Violas 
and  Pansies,  and  your  favourite  annuals, 
and  a  good  lot  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
AVilliams  and  Wallflowers,  and  Iceland 
Poppies,  you  will  not  have  much  room  left, 
and  you  will  certainly  have  plenty  of  colour 
and  beauty. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  arrangement  of  a  herbaceous  border, 
for  soil  and  climate  are  such  powerful  factors 
for  and  against  perfect  success  ;  but  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  plants  I  have  mentioned  are 
safe  and  make  themselves  contented  under 
most  conditions.  It  is  wiser  not  to  court 
failures  by  being  too  ambitious  at  first,  but  a 
wise  gardener  feels  his  way  cautiously  and 
does  not  expend  money  on  expensive  plant.s 
only  to  see  them  perish.  It  is  so  easy  to  add 
better  things  and  expel  those  you  do  not 
think  worthy  of  a  place  when  your  garden  is 
thoroughly  established,  and  when  a  year's 
experience  has  taught  you  what  you  really 
like  and  dislike. 

Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 

ARCTOTIS  grandis. 

[To    THE    Editor   or    "Thb    Garden."] 

SI  R , — I  quite  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent, J.  Higgius,  that  this  is  a 
8UD-loving  plant.  It  also  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  during 
its  flowering  season,  and  should  be 
mulched  and  kept  well  watered  during 
dry  weather.  If  your  correspondent  has  failed  to 
do  this,  the  flowers  not  opening  properly  and  not 
keeping  long  after  being  cut  are  accounted  for. 
J.  Higgina  is  rather  severe  in  condemning  it 
because  it  does  not  open  in  wet  and  dull  weather  ; 
He  cannot  be  a  very  close  student,  or  he  would 
have  noticed  that  very  few  flowers  of  that  type 
do  open  during  such  weather.  For  cutting 
purposes  I  have  found  it  very  useful ;  its  delicate 
scent  and  colour  are  very  pleasing,  and  it  lasts  a 
reasonable  time  in  water.  As  a  border  plant  I 
think  it  will  hold  its  own  with  any  annual  of 
the  same  type.  M.  T. 

The  Gardens,  Hawley  Hill,  Blachwaler. 


TWO   GOOD  PEAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  had  my  first  dish  of  green  Peas  on 
April  5  this  year,  and  my  last  dish  yesterday, 
the  11th  inst.  As  I  have  only  one  man  for 
garden  and  stable  and  mine  is  a  light  soil  on 
chalk,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  learu  what  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
work.  The  seed  first  used  was  Fidler's  Earliest 
of  All ;  the  last  was  Fidler's  Lite  Marrowfat. 
Susan  Muir  Mackenzie. 
The  Hermitage,  Effingham,  Surrey. 


ROMNEYA    COULTERI   AND    WHITE 
BUTTERFLIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Apropos  of  your  note   concerning   cater- 
pillars on  Romneya,  I  find   that   this  plant  is 
specially  attractive  to  the  white  butterfly,  and 


three  cucdmbers  from  one  joint. 
{Wehjht,  l^^.,  \\lb.,  and  l\lb.  rettpectimly.) 

swarms  with  its  green  caterpillars.  By  cutting 
it  down  to  the  ground  in  winter  and  burning  the 
leaves  the  first  hatch  of  caterpillars  is  destroyed, 
and  the  plant  is  nearly  full  grown  when  the 
second  hatch  of  caterpillars  appears  (about  July), 
from  eggs  laid  by  the  first  brood  of  butterflies. 
This  year,  when  the  caterpillars  appeared  in 
July,  I  syringed  with  arsenate  of  lead  solution, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  disfigured  bloom  on  a 
large  specimen.  The  solution  was  probably  too 
strong,  as  some  of  the  leaves  were  marked,  but  I 
hope  with  care  to  avoid  this  next  year.  Some 
people,  I  understand,  find  it  a  diiiicull  subject  to 
propagate,  but  by  taking  up  suckers  in  spring 


A  rose  freak  in  a  DURBAN  (NATAL)  GARDEN. 


and  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame  I  have  had 
very  fair  success. 
Rothlty,  Loughborough.  A.  H.  Bennett. 


A  PROLIFIC  CUCUMBER. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  three  Cucum- 
bers (Carter's  Windsor  Castle)  growing  from  one 
joint.  They  measured  14  inches,  15  inches,  and 
16  inches,  and  weighed  lib.,  IJlb.,  and  IJlb. 
respectively.  From  another  plant  of  the  same 
kind  I  cut  a  Cucumber  which  measured  18  inches 
i  n  length,  8 J  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
S^lb.  N.  N.  F.  Cavendish. 

Blacklands  Hall,  Cavendish,  Suffolk. 


PURE  PINK  RHODODENDRONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  in  your  valued  paper 
of  the  best  pure  pink  Rhododendrons  of  the 
colour  ascribed  to  the  old  Bianohi  by  Miss  Jekyll 
in  her  "  Wood  and  Garden,"  and  where  I  can 
best  procure  same,  also  if  the  old  Bianchi  can 
still  be  bought  anywhere. 

T.  E.  Crompton. 

Ififington  Hall,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

[The  finest  self  pink  hardy  Rhododendron  in 
cultivation  is  undoubtedly  Pink  Pearl,  which  has 
within  the  last  few  years  attracted  a  large  ehare 
of  public  attention  and  formed  the  subject  of  many 
notes  in  The  Garden.  It  is  in  general  appear- 
ance quite  distinct  from  the  numerous  garden 
hybrids  to  which  that  old  variety  Bianchi  belongs. 
Of  hybrid  kinds  with  pink  flowers  a  good  selection 
is  John  Spencer,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  and  Mrs.  John  Kelk.  All  these 
and  many  others  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs, 
John  Waterer  and  Sous,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  cue  of 
the  largest  growers  of  Rhododendrons  that  we 
have.  The  variety  Bianchi  has  almost  dropped 
out  of  cultivation,  but  probably  they  could 
supply  it. — Ed.] 


A  ROSE  FREAK. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."]! 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  floral  freak — 
a  Rose  (Prince  Camille  de  Rohan)  grown  bv  my 
brother,  Mr.  Douglas  Parker,  in  Durban,  Natal. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  Rose  sent  out  a  bud,  but 
before  it  opened  another  bud  shot  out  from  the 
centre,  opening  into  a  perfect  flower. 

Ruth  Pettigrew, 
Camden   Wood,  Chldehursl. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  FRIAR  PARK,  HENLEY- 
ON-THAMES. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  owner  keeps  a  large 
collection  of  species.  A  few  days 
since  I  noted  in  the  cool  house  quite 
a  host  of  plants  in  flower,  Brazilian, 
Ecuadorean,  and  Guatemalan,  all  side 
by  side  in  happy  contrast.  The  Oncidiums 
included  the  gorgeous  0.  macranthum  from 
Ecuador,  with  its  twining  flower-scapes  several 
feet  long,  and  carrying  numerous  large,  showy, 
bronze  and  yellow-coloured  flowers  ;  the  bright 
rich  copper-coloured  0.  crispum  and  0.  vari- 
cosuro,  both  from  Brazil,  having  extra  large 
spikes  of  yellow  butterfly-like  blossoms ;  O. 
harrisianum,  in  striking  contrast  with  a  huge 
spike  of  the  bronze  and  yellow  0.  Forbeeii  ;  the 
lilac  and  white-flowered  0.  incurvum  ;  also  O. 
undulatam,  with  extraordinary  long  and  beauti- 
ful many-flowered  spikes,  and  others.  The 
Odontoglossums  are  represented  by  the  indis- 
pensable 0.  crispum  and  the  somewhat  rare 
white  and  chocolate-coloured  0.  madrense,  with 
its  charming  yellow  crest.  There  were  also  grand 
plants  of    0.    Fescatorei,  also    the   remarkably 
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free-flowering  0.  biotonenae  and  0.  polyxanthum, 
together  with  particularly  good  examples  of  the 
huge  yellow  0.  grande.  Other  notable  Bpecies 
were  Bletia  Woodfordii,  Maxillaria  Lindeni, 
together  with  the  bronzy  brown-flowered  M. 
Turneri  and  M.  venusta ;  also  the  very  distinct 
deep  rose-blotohed  Ly  caste  plana,  Lselia  pumila, 
with  its  pretty  flowers  and  compact  habit,  and 
Trichopilia  crispa  marginata.  This  is  perhaps 
the  showiest  of  all  the  Trichopilias.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  very  fine  plants 
of  Nanodes  ramosum  and  the  Peruvian  N. 
Matthewsii,  the  Stenoglottis  longifolia  from  the 
South  African  veldt,  exhibiting  its  many-flowered 
and  numerous  spikes  of  light  mauvy  purple 
flowers,  besides  many  others,  all  showing  the 
best  culture. 

Among  the  Masdevallias  in  bloom  there  were 
plants  of  the  showy  and  brilliant  M.  Pourbaixii, 
M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchii,  the  tiny  M.  simula,  the 
long-stemmed  M.  ochthodes,  the  pale  yellow  and 
brown  purple-spotted  M.  myriosigma,  a  most 
free-flowering  species  ;  the  beautiful  M  gem- 
mata,  with  its  curious  gnat-like  appearance  ;  M. 
nidifica,  and  the  deep  chocolate-coloured  M. 
calura,  rendered  very  distinct  by  its  orange- 
yellow  tails,  together  with  Restrepias  and  Pleuro- 
thallis,  P.  tridentata  and  P.  macroblepharis 
being  specially  interesting  by  reason  of  their 
structurally  strange  blossoms  resembling  insects. 
In  the  intermediate  division  of  the  Orchid  range 
several  handsome  specimens  of  Miltonia  moreli- 
ana  atropurpurea  were  very  striking  in  their 
dresi  of  intense  purple-red  colouring.  Brassavola 
PairiLii,  with  its  white  blossoms  and  shell-shaped 
labellum,  is  an  attractive  plant ;  so  also  is  the 
pure  white  Burlingtonia  venusta.  Several 
specimens  of  Ccelogyne  massangeana,  with  their 
pendulous,  many-flowered  spikes,  made  a  good 
show.  Miltonia  Clowesii,  several  L:elio-Cattleya 
bletchlejensis,  no  two  of  which  were  alike, 
Epidendrum  Wallisii,  and  E.  ciliare  made  an 
interesting  display. 

In  the  stove  division  the  Sierra  Leone  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum  always  commands  attention. 
Here  also  in  bloom  were  the  curious-flowered 
Catasetums,  together  with  the  beautiful  white- 
blossomed  Phal^nopsis  rimestadtiana  and  a  little 
gem  of  an  Orchid,  the  Sigmatostalix  radicins, 
with  white  and  greenish  flowers,  having  a  yellow 
crest  and  chocolate  column.  Leading  out  of  the 
Orchid  range  is  a  handsome  domed  structure 
filled  with  the  choicest  and  finest  speci- 
mens of  succulent  and  cactaceous  plants  procur- 
able—huge Echinocactus,  in  columnar  masses 
upwards  of  3  feet  in  height  and  bigger  than  a 
man's  body.  The  Pilocereus  senilis,  or  Old 
Man  Cactus,  is  here  represented  by  a  noble 
specimen  5  feet  in  height ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
brilliantly  beautiful  of  all  the  Echinocactus  is 
the  E.  pilosus,  with  its  rosy  crimson  spines  in 
striking  contrast  with  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
yellow-spined  E.  Grusonii.  Here,  too,  is  the 
charming  Rhipsalis  Cassytha,  full  of  Mistletoe- 
like fruits.  Cereus  triangularis  variegata  is  a 
very  showy  plant,  with  pure  bright  buttercup 
yellow  variegation.  Opuntia  microdasys  minor 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  species,  with  flat,  much- 
branching  stems  covered  with  tufts  of  golden 
filaments,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  little 
plants  is  Mamillaria  lasiacantha  p'umosa, 
having  a  mass  of  small  cylindrical  green  bodies, 
each  surmounted  by  a  spreading  cup  composed 
of  a  cobweb-like  filamentous  silvery  sub- 
stance. Here  are  huge  Opuntias,  Euphorbias, 
diminutive  Mesembryanthemums,  and  Crassulas, 
curious  Stapelias,  Ceropegias,  and  Kalanchoes, 
the  handsome  and  showy  K.  kewensis  well 
flowered.  I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
striking  kinds  composing  this  superb  collection 
of  plants,  which  probably  is  unrivalled,  as  a 
selection  of  the  best,  by  any  other  collection, 
either  public  or  private.  They  certainly  form  a 
most  interesting  feature,  and  have  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment.  These  few 
notes  of  the  many  remarkable  plants  to  be  seen 
at  Friar  Park  will,  I  hope,  be  supplemented  on 
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another  occasion.  Volumes  might  be  written  of 
the  special  gardening  and  extremely  varied  col- 
lection of  plants  of  all  kinds  cultivated  here, 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open.       Argutus. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PEACH  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
H  O  W  X  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  a  tree  of  the  Peach 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  covered  a 
wall  space  of  144  square  feet,  and 
carried  180  fruits.  1  never  remem- 
ber see- 
ing a  finer  lot  of 
Peaches;  some 
weighed  16oz. 
Other  varieties  of 
the  Peach  grown 
here,  all  of  which 
give  great  satis- 
faction, are  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Barring- 
ton,  Sellegarde, 
and  Waterloo.  Of 
Nectarines  we 
grow  several 
varieties;  of  these 
perhaps  Lord 
Napier  is  the  best. 
J.  P.  Watson. 
Stoke-on-T7-ent. 


common  Plums,  which  produce  wood  and  fruit- 
buds  at  nearly  every  axil.  The  Gage  Plums 
differ  not  infrequently  by  bearing  small  clusters 
or  single  fruit-bads  only  in  the  axils,  the  wood- 
bud  occurring  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  It 
follows  that  if  the  shoot  is  shortened  the  only 
wood-bud  above  the  fruit-buds  is  removed,  and 
the  latter  fail  in  consequence.  The  wood  on 
young  trees  is  allowed  to  extend,  and  this 
explains  why  they  often  succeed  where  the  older 
trees  fail. 

Gage  Plum  trees  should  be  trained  and  pruned 
somewhat  similar  to  a  Peach  tree,  viz.,  young 
shoots  should  be  laid  in  more  or  less  every 
summer  about  5  inches  apart,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  the  small  twiggy  growths,  cutting  out 


THE      GREEN- 
GAGE PLUM. 
That    this    is    the 
most  delicious  Plum 
grown  is  a  fact  few 
people  will  dispute. 
It    is     best    when 
fresh  gathered  from 
the     tree.       Those 
bought  in  shops  are 
not  to  be  compared 
with    such    fruits. 
Many  are  chary  of 
planting  the  Green- 
gage because  it  has 
acquired  the  repu- 
tation  of    being   a 
shy    bearer.       It 
flowers  freely,  and 
apparently  sets  its 
fruit,  but  they  drop 
oflF  when  about  the 
size  of  No.  4  shot. 
Young  trees  are  not 
so  subject  to  this  as 
long   as    they    are 
growing  freely.     It 
is   when     the    fan- 
trained     tree     has 
filled    its    allotted 
space  and  becomes, 
in   too    many    gar- 
dens, a  rigidly  spur- 
pruned   tree  that   it   refuses    to  swell  its  fruit. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  call   to    mind    many  fine 
old   trees   which    are    every   spring    a    mass    of 
snowy   white    blossom,   but  bear  fruit  only  in 
exceptionally  good  seasons.    The  directions  given 
in  some  books  and  methods  taught  by  those  who 
should  know  better  are  to  blame  for  this.     No 
distinction  is  made  between  such  Plums  as  the 
Czar,  Rivers'   Prolific,  and  those  allied   to  the 
Gages.     The  branches  having  been  trained  in  at 
the  proper  distance  apart,  all  the  shoots,   with 
the  exception  of  those  needed  for  extension,  are 
directed  to  be  cut  back  to  within  five  or  six  buds 
of  the  base  in  summer,  and  still  further  shortened 
in  winter.      This  answers  very  well   for   most 


PEACH   PRINCESS   OF   WALES   IN   DELHORNE  HALL  GARDENS,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

in  winter  those  which  fruited  the  previous 
autumn.  If  the  trees  become  gross,  resource 
may  be  hid  to  root-pruning,  incorporating  with 
the  soil  a  plentiful  supply  of  lime  rubble  and 
wood  ashes.  We  prefer  to  spray,  just  before  the 
flowers  open  and  again  after  the  fruit  is  set,  with 
Quassia  Extract  as  a  preventive  against  insects. 
As  the  fruit  often  sets  thickly  in  clusters,  they 
must  be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart  or  good 
dessert  fruit  cannot  be  expected.  Having  grown 
a  large,  well-developed  fruit,  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  its  cracking  in  wet  weather.  We  find 
the  best  protection  is  to  cover  with  glass,  or 
arrange  a  strip  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  to  keep  off  the  wet,  fastening  the 
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lower  side  to  a  wire  strained  at  a  suitable  height 
and  about  3  feet  from  the  wall.  If  those  in  posses- 
sion of  unfruitful  Green  Gages  would  give  the 
above  method  a  fair  trial,  they  would  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  J.  Comber. 


PEAR    DR.    JULES    GUYOT. 

This  Pear  is  classed  in  fruit  catalogues  as  an 
early  September  fruit,  but  on  a  warm  wall  it 
invariably  ripens 
towards  the  third 
week  in  August,  and 
in  advance  of  the 
well-known  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien ;  it  gives 
a  crop  when  the  last- 
named  fails.  In 
appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  the  Williams, 
but  a  little  larger,  a 
longer  fruit,  with  a 
pale  yellow  skin  and 
crimson  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  The 
flavour  is  excellent,  as 
there  is  no  mustiness, 
which  the  older  variety 
has,  and,  in  addition, 
being  a  late  bloomer, 
it  escapes  late  spring 
frosts,  where  earlier 
sorts  fail.  With  us. 
Dr.  .Jules  Guyot  rarely 
fails  to  crop,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  most  valu- 
able, especially  in  such 
seasons  as  this,  when 
so  few  varieties  are 
bearing.  Grown  on 
the  Quince  it  'is  com- 
pact, and  it  makes  a 
nice  bush  or  pyramid. 
We  grow  a  good  num- 
ber in  cordon  form  to 
get  fruit  as  early  as 
possible,  and  in  our 
light     soil    the    fruits 

colour  very  well.  Like  the  Williams  they  do  not 
keep  long.  This  should  be  a  profitable  market 
Fear  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance,  if 
gathered  early. 

For  early  September  supplies  it  gives  a 
good  return  in  bush  form.  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  this  variety  for  appearance,  earli- 
ness,  and  quality.  It  is  a  Pear  that  should  be 
in  all  good  gardens.  G.  Wythes. 
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USE  OF  CHINA 

ALTHOUGH   the   China   or    Monthly   Rose 

/\        has  many  delightful   qualities,    and    is 

/    \       the  moat  faithful  of  all  for  persistency 

of    bloom,    it   is    by   no    means    to   be 

found    in    every    garden  ;     indeed,    we   may   go 

through   many   and  never  see  it  at  all.     It   is 


invariably  about  the  third  week  in  February. 
Someone  who  truly  loves  good  garden  plants 
says  :  "  If  I  had  only  one  square  yard  of  garden 
it  should  have  a  bush  of  Rosemary,  but  if  I  had 
a  yard  and  a  half  it  should  have  a  Rosemary  and 
a  China  Rose."  It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  flower 
this  common  old  kind,  with  its  loose  clusters  of 
cool  pink  bloom,  sometimes  cup -shaped  and 
sometimes  flattened  from  the  slight  reflexiug  of 
the  fully  expanded  petals,  always  dainty  and 
pleasantly  fresh-luok- 
ing,  and  with  a  faint 
and  tender  scent  whose 
quality  exactly  matches 
its  modestly  charming 
individuality.  There 
are  garden  varieties  of 
deeper  colour,  but 
these  seem  rather  to 
lose  the  distinctive 
grace  of  the  type ;  it 
is  one  of  the  cases,  of 
which  others  might 
easily  be  quoted,  where 
any  departure  from 
the  type  gives  varieties 
that  are  a  loss  rather 
than  a  gain  to  beauty. 
If  proof  were  needed 
of  the  merit  of  this 
good  plant  it  might  be 
found  in  the  many 
ways  in  which  it  can 
be  used  A  hedge  of 
China  Rise  is  always 
pretty,  and  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  greyish 
foliage  with  which  it 
enters  into  most  satis- 
factory combination. 
The  cool  dusky  foliage 
of  Rosemary  is  the  best 
of  grounds  for  the  clear 
pink  flowers  and  the 
grey  of  Livender  is 
equally  pleasing.  Old 
Livender  bushes  that 
are  somewhat  over- 
grown, and  whose  branches  fall  about,  leaving 
dark  empty  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  bush, 
seem  to  invite  the  companionship  of  these 
pretty  pink  Roses,  whose  flowering  branches  can 
be  led  into  the  empty  spaces.  Even  if  it  be  desired 
and  even  a  hud  or  two  through  the  winter  that  in  to  do  away  with  the  old  Lavender  whose  life- 
sheltered  places  will  develop  into  quite  shapely  I  time  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Rose,  and  to 
flowers  in  that  warm,  sunny  weather  —  that  !  plant  them  afresh,  that  is  only  an  opportunity 
welcome  foretaste  of  summer — that  comes  almost  1  for  cutting  the  Roses  down   and   letting  them 


CHINA   ROSES  IN   OCTOBER. 

one  of  those  good  things  that  have  that  rare 
quality — rarest  of  all  among  the  Roses — of  a 
continual  blooming  season  of  many  months. 
For  a  good  half  of  the  year  one  mav  have  blooms 
on  the  bushes  and  branches  of  Cnina  Roses  indoors. 
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grow    up    anew   in    company  with    the    young 
Lavender. 

But  it  is  not  with  grey-leaved  shrubs  alone 
that  China  Roses  should  be  planted.  Their 
fullest  season  is  towards  the  end  of  June,  but 
even  as  late  as  October  they  are  fairly  full  of 
flower.  The  flowering  bush  Ivies  are  then  in 
bloom,  and  on  sunny  days  attracting 
a  busy  humming  crowd  of  insect  life. 
Here  again  the  pretty  pink  of  the  Rose 
bloom  is  charming  with  the  yellow  green 
of  the  Ivy  clusters,  and  as  the  Ivy  bushes 
grow  to  their  full  height  of  5  feet  or 
6  feet  the  Rose  shoots  up  in  friendly 
companionship  and  thrusts  long  flower- 
crowned  stems  through  the  mass. 

With  the  Anemone  japonica  it  also 
groups  well,  or  with  hardy  Ferns,  and 
makes  good  autumn  garden  pictures. 
No  Rose  is  more  accommodating,  for 
it  will  bloom  either  in  sun  or  shade. 

Of  late  years  the  China  Rose  has  been 
wisely  used  by  hybridists,  whose  labours 
have  given  us  charming  Roses  that  in- 
herit the  long  blooming  qualities  of  the 
China  parent. 


the  three.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion  may  have  the  wrong  plant  as 
pitcheriana.  Mr.  Molyneujc  very  kindly  sent  me 
B  Ladhams,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  send  him  a 
piece  of  my  pitcheriana  as  a  test  how  far  the 
different  soils  and  climates  may  have  affected 
the  colouring.     I  wish  Ciptain  Reid  could  tell 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


BELLADONNA    LILIES. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  photograph  of 
a  bed  of' Belladonna  Lilies  in  a 
Devonshire  garden.  The  beauti- 
ful rose-pink  flowers  have  been 
at  their  best  during  this  week 
(end  of  September),  many  of  the 
stems  carrying  nine  to  twelve  blooms. 
The  bulbs  were  planted  about  five  years 
ago  in  well-dug  ordinary  garden  loam. 
The  only  attention  they  receive  is  a 
good  mulching  after  the  leaves  have 
died  down,  and  in  early  September, 
before  the  flower  stems  show  themselves, 
they  are  well  watered  with  manure 
water.  The  bed  faces  nearly  south,  and 
is  protected  from  north  and  east  by  a 
thick  hedge.  When  out  the  flowers  will 
last  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in  water. 
Applegarth,  Devonshire.        H.  P.  E. 

HELIOPSIS  PITCHERIANA. 
There  are  many  interesting  things 
in  the  pleasant  articles  by  Captain  S.  G. 
Reid  on  "  The  Passiog  of  Summer,"  and 
one  of  these,  to  me,  is  the  remark  made 
on  page  236  regarding  this  Heliopsis. 
Captain  Reid  remarks,  "H.  pitcheriana 
is  the  best  I  have."  I  should  like  to 
know  if  he  has  H.  scabra  B.  Ladhams 
and  that  known  as  superba,  which  came 
from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Djd, 
and  which  I  had  direct  from  him.  It  so 
happens  that  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  and  I 
have  had  some  correspondence  with 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  these  plants, 
and  that  very  able  gardener  and  judge 
of  flowers  considers  B.  Ladhams  better 
than  pitcheriana.  I  am  of  a  contrary 
opinion,   although    there    are  certainly 

times   in   the    course  of   the  flowering         

season  when   the   other   two  named  do 
luok  deeper  in  colour  than  pitcheriana. 
I  grow  all  three  in  one  border,  and  I 
have  found  that  H.  pitcheriana  is  the 
first  to  come  into   bloom,  that   it   con- 
tinues as  late  in  the  season,  and  that,  taking  it 
all  io  all,  it  is  the  deepe3t  orange-coloured  of  the 
three.  Not  content  with  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
put  the  question  to  several  friends  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  hardy  flowerswheathey  were  visiting 
my  garden,  and  they  have  all  agreed  with  my 
opinion  that  H.  pitcheriana  is  the  best-coloured  of 


which  has  in  consequence  become  unknown  to 
many  garden  lovers,  is  the  Montpelier  Rush 
(Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis),  a  pretty  perennial 
belonging  to  the  Lily  family,  and  now  but  seldom 
seen.  Its  comparative  neglect  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  teaching  that  it  requires  "  a  warm 
sunny  situation  and  slight  protection  in  winter." 
This  is  the  instruction  given  by  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  whose  teaching 
may  generally  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 
In  this  case  it  is  largely  at  fault,  and  this 
Aphyllanthes  is  much  hardier  than  sup- 
posed, although  on  some  soils  it  may  be 
the  better  for  the  protection  suggested 
above. 

I  have  seen  it  under  very  varied 
conditions,  and  in  all  of  these  it  was 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  was  only  recently 
that  I  found  it  succeeding  admirably  in 
an  exposed  position  at  the  top  of  a  rockery 
in  the  Edinburgh  district,  and  in  the 
garden  of  a  most  able  cultivator  of  very 
great  experience.  The  plant  here  was  a 
really  fine  one,  which  had  been  in  the 
same  position  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
which  had  not  received  winter  protec- 
tion. In  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  border,  and  where  it 
receives  special  care  it  is  treated  to  a 
peat  soil,  and  sometimes  to  a  position 
where  it  is  rather  moist  in  summer.  In 
one  garden  known  to  me  it  is  successfully 
grown  in  a  rather  low  border  of  peaty 
soil,  natural  to  the  district,  and  where 
moisture  is  not  far  from  the  roots,  and 
here  again  it  is  quite  hardy.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  the  Montpelier  Rush  is 
amenable  to  vastly  differing  circum- 
stances, especially  as  it  can  be  grown  in 
the  cold  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  in  the  South  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  plant  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  grown  at  the 
top  of  a  rockery  was' the  object  of  much 
notice  on  the  part  of  another  visitor  to 
the  garden.  Neither  of  us  had  observed 
it  in  a  similar  position  before,  and  its 
flourishing  condition  was  a  surprise.  The 
Aphyllanthes  is  so  distinct  in  its  appear- 
ance from  most  plants  of  its  season  that 
there  will  be  many  anxious  to  try  it  for 
the  sake  of  its  neat.  Rush-like  foliage 
and  its  pretty  deep  blue  flowers. 

S.  Abnott. 


CLEMATIS   DAVIDIANA. 

(From  a  photograph  sent  by  Professor  Waiigh,  U.S  A.) 

us  if  he  grows  the  other  two  referred  to  in  this 
note.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Maxioelltown,  Dumfries. 

APHYLLANTHES"¥0NSPELIENSIS 
One  of  the  plants  which  appears  to  have  been 
much   misunderstood   in    British    gardens,   and 


CLEMAllS  DAVIDIANA. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Cle- 
matis davidiana  as  it  is  grown  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
This  was  figured  in  The  Gaeden, 
and  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  trade  for  some  time.  Ho  wever,  it 
is  still  very  rarely  grown  in  America. 
In  our  experience  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  genus ;  in  fact,  I  would  choose 
it  first  of  all  if  I  were  to  be  limited  to 
one  Clematis.  It  is  usually  described 
as  herbaceous  and  semi-erect,  but 
with  us  a  considerable  quantity  of 
■woody  stems  are  formed,  and  these 
withstand  the  winter  fairly  well. 
The  plant  can  be  tied  up  on  a 
trellis  or  other  support,  somewhat 
like  C.  crispa. 

The  flowers,  which  are  usually 
said  to  be  light  blue,  are  almost 
white.  They  are  very  agreeably  fragrant, 
too.  The  species  is  said  to  be  difficult  of 
propagation,  but  we  find  no  trouble  in  mul- 
tiplying it  by  green  wood  cuttings  in  a  cut- 
ting bench.  We  consider  it  worthy  of  much 
wider  use.  F-  A.  Waugh 
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ORE  NOTES  UPON  GARDEN - 
MAKING.  —  It  has  been  said, 
"Give  a  man  secure  possession  of 
a  barren  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it 
into  a  beautiful  garden."  I  often 
hear  the  remark,  "If  the  place  were 
mine  I  should  take  delight  in  doing  the  work 
thoroughly,  but  under  present  circumstances  I 
only  want  it  made  decent,  as  I  don't  care  to 
spend  money  upon  other  people's  property." 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture  are  twin  sisters, 
and  both  are  sufiering  from  insecurity  of  tenure. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  better  kinds  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers  remain  unsold 
in  the  nurseries,  and  the  advertiser  of  cheap 
rubbish  finds  a  ready  sale  for  his  inferior  goods, 
which  often  leads  the  purchaser  to  use  strong 
language,  and  as  a  final  result  the  garden  is  left 
untilled  and  without  plants  of  a  suitable  charac- 
ter. This  is  a  money-grubbing  age  ;  efficiency  is 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  cheapness.  But  it 
will  not  always  be  so. 

The  Most  Important  Point  for  beginners  is  to 
deepen  the  soil.  Get  hold  of  a  man  that  knows 
how  to  use  a  tool  ;  pay  him  a  fair  wage  and  look 
after  him  ;  keep  him  up  to  his  work.  Most  of 
the  men  who  aie  now  occupying  high  positions 
in  gardening,  in  their  young  days  among  their 
firit  lessons  was  the  art  of  using  to^ls.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  teachings  of  horticulture 
in  technical  schools  the  proper  way  of  using  tools 
is  altogether  ignored ;  manual  labour — or,  in 
other  words,  practical  work — does  not  carry  any 
weight.  Science,  often  of  a  nondescript  kind, 
may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  it  should  stand 
upon  a  firm  foundation.  We  want  more  science. 
We  want  to  know  the  best  ways  of  killing  insects 
and  checking  fungoid  attacks,  but  we  want  as  a 
basis  to  work  upon  thorough  cultivation,  and 
that  means  a  good  knowledge  of  tools  and  their 
capable  and  intelligent  use.  Good  manual  work 
in  the  garden  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of 
insect  and  fungus  attacks.  It  is  well  to  know 
the  best  ways  of  killing  our  insect  foes  and 
destroying  the  incessant  fungus  attacks  which 
are  now  so  common  in  the  garden  and  field.  But 
it  is  far  better  to  prevent  their  appearance,  and 
this  will  never  happen  until  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  worked  on  better  lines,  the  most 
important  point  of  which  is  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  soil.  This  is  why  I 
am  dwelling  somewhat  lengthily  upon  this  matter, 
so  important  to  the  beginner.  My  contention  is 
that  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  tools  properly 
is  in  his  humble  way  a  scientist.  In  a  previous 
issue  I  referred  briefly  to  suitable  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  as  regards  screens. 

A  Wind-'iwept  Garden  can  be  made  secure  by 
planting  trees  and  shrubs,  but  they  should  be 
suitable  for  the  climate  of  the  district,  and  their 
size  when  fully  grown  should  bear  some  relation 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  place.  There  are 
trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  like  Willows  in 
the  southern  counties,  especially  near  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts.  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
near  the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast  makes  a 
handsome  tree,  but  in  the  eastern  counties  and 
many  places  inland  the  tree  succumbs  to  the  first 
severe  winter.  In  our  planting  operations,  espe- 
cially in  difficult  situations,  the  first  place  should 
be  given  to  our  native  trees.  Hollies  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  thinas  in  Nature.  Prepare 
the  site  well  and  plant  freely  all  the  best  varie- 
ties, and,  if  the  planter  is  not  well  up  in  hia 
knowledge  of  Hollies,  let  him  visit  a  good 
nursery  where  Hollies  are  a  speciality.  Most 
people  like   to    see   berries    on    their    Hollies ;  I 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

therefore  in  purchasing  it  may  be  as  well  to 
stipulate  that  a  fair  proportion  of  females  shall 
be  sent.  Of  course,  male  plants  bear  no  berries, 
and  in  the  best  nurseries  the  female  plants  are 
marked.  In  budding  or  grafting  this  is  borne  in 
mind.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  in  planting 
Hollies  one  had  too  large  a  proportion  of  males. 
Some  males  there  must  be,  or  there  would  be  no 
berries.  The  circulation  of  the  air,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  wind,  scatters  the  pollen  of  the  males 
over  the  blossoms  of  the  female  plants,  which  leads 
to  the  production  of  the  berries,  and  if  it  could 
be  managed  to  plant  the  males  on  the  side  from 
which  the  prevailing  winds  came  the  pollen 
would  not  be  wasted. 

Every  shrub  or  tree  capable  of  bearing  fruit 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  produce  it. 
Though  the  casual  observer  may  not  have  noticed 
it,  there  are  many  trees  and  plants  on  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  on  separate  plants,  which 
are  claseed  as  males  and  females.  Gardeners  were 
for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  fruit-bearing 
character  of  Aucuba  japonica.  The  first  plant 
introduced  was  a  female,  and  it  was  not  till  the 


SPRAY   OF   FUCHSIA   RICCARTONI. 

introduction  of  the  male  many  years  after  that 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Aucuba  was  a  very 
brilliant  plant  indeed  when  covered  with  scarlet 
berries.  Skimmia  japonicaand  its  varieties  form 
another  very  beautiful  and  interesting  family  of 
small  shrubs,  in  which  the  male  and  female  have 
a  separate  existence,  and  there  are  many  others 
which  need  not  be  referred  to  now.  This  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  beginners  should  know  some- 
thing about  in  order  that  they  may  then  plant  in 
perfect  condition,  which  is  not  possible  unless 
males  and  females,  where  the  sexes  are  separated, 
are  planted  within  reach  of  each  other. 

Do  Not  Buy  Cheap  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Many 
small  and  even  large  gardens  and  grounds  are 
overloaded  at  the  beginning  with  common  things. 
A  well  grown  Liurel  or  Spruce  Fir  has  consider- 
able value  in  a  game  covert,  but  they  are  not 
just  the  best  things  to  plant  in  a  small  garden  ; 
sooner  or  later  they  will  become  an  eyesore,  and 
will  have  to  be  removed.  In  my  ideal  garden  I  would 
plant  only  the  things  that  are  not  only  interesting 
and  beautiful  when  young,  but  that  will  improve 
with  age.     There  arp  positions  where  a  Larch  or 


Scotch  Fir,  or  even  a  group  of  each,  give  us  just 
the  feature  we  want  to  complete  the  picture,  but 
the  place  must  be  large  to  admit  of  their  intro- 
duction, though  I  have  used  both  in  the  back- 
ground of  wide  positions  where  as  much  variety 
as  possible  was  wanted.  Whenever  purchasing 
trees  or  shrubs  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
they  are  obtained  from  a  nursery  where  trans- 
planting is  regularly  done.  In  the  best  nurseries 
the  things  are  moved  every  two  years.  Think  of 
the  expense  of  this  immense  amount  of  labour, 
and  what  a  temptation  there  is  for  the  trade 
grower  to  postpone  such  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  purchaser.  The  tree  or  shrub  which  has 
not  been  moved  for  years,  it  may  be,  may  have 
a  brighter  and  glossier  appearance,  but  move  it 
with  its  lacerated  roots  to  a  fresh  position  (and 
those  people  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
transplant  are  not  usuall3'  particular  in  lifting 
and  packing) ;  when  the  trees  are  planted  in  their 
new  positions,  and  the  March  winds  have  done 
with  them,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  wreckage 
to  move  Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  a 
certain  class  of  people  will  not  learn  in  any  other 
way.  A  man  who  buys  in  such  a  market  needs 
a  long  purse. — H. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni. — The  illustratiQn  shows  a 
spray  of  this  beautiful  hardy  Fuchsia,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  for  the  garden. 
It  blooms  far  into  the  autumn,  and  makes  a 
graceful  bush  hung  with  crimson  flowers. 

A  Simple  Bulb-forcing  Apparatus. — Doubtless 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  would 
like  to  force  bulbs  into  bloom  during  the  winter 
months,  but  think  they  are  debarred  from  so 
doing  because  the}'  do  not  possess  a  greenhouse. 
A  glass  house  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  how- 
ever. Some  years  ago  the  writer  made  such  a 
forcing-frame,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
a  brief  description.  The  manner  of  making  really 
does  not  consist  in  much  more  than  the  putting 
together  of  a  box  without  a  bottom.  The  most 
useful  size  for  this  frame  is  about  2  feet  by 
3  feet  or  3  feet  6  inohe'".  For  material  there  is 
nothing  better  than  inch  match  boarding.  The 
depth  should  be  about  2  feet  in  the  front,  the 
two  side  pieces  being  cut  slantwise  at  the  top, 
thus  bringing  the  depth  at  the  back  up  to  about 

2  feet  6  inches.  One  of  the  side  pieces  should 
stop  short  about  6  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving 
an  open  space  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
lamp.  For  the  top  of  the  frame,  of  course  a 
properly- made  light  is  the  best,  and  these  can 
nowadays  be  purchased  very  reasonably  ready- 
made.  A  strip  of  wood  tacked  along  the  top  of 
each  of  the  end  pieces  will  keep  the  light  in 
position  as  well  as  providing  runners  on  which 
it  can  be  slipped  up  and  down. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  some  ironmonger  to 
make  a  shallow  tank   of  galvanised  iron  about 

3  inches  in  depth,  and  of  a  size  that  will  easily 
slip  down  inside  the  frame.  A  flat  piece  of  iron 
to  act  as  a  cover  to  the  tank  should  also  be 
obtained.  This  should  have  a  hole  bored  in  one 
corner,  say  about  1  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  tank  when  in  position  may  be  filled. 
Stout  strips  of  wood  should  be  firmly  fixed  on 
inside  both  the  front  and  back  walls  of  the  frame 
to  hold  the  tank  in  position.  These  should  be 
very  strong,  as  the  weight  of  the  tank  when  it  is 
filled  with  water  will  be  considerable.  These 
supports  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the 
top  of  the  tank  cover  about  15  inches  from  the 
glass  at  its  lowest.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  will 
then  be  about  6  inches  from  the  soil.  There  only 
remains  uow  to  ipake  provision  for  the  lamp,  and 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  inches,  in  a  position  about  under  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank  when  the  frame 
is  in  position.  A  little  roadway  leading  to  the 
receptacle  from  the  outside  of  the  frame  must 
also  be  dug  out,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  lamp  will  have  to  be  daily  taken  out  and 
replaced  for  filling  and  trimming. 

Regarding  the  best  kind  of  lamp,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  purchase  one  which  is  quite  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  such  an  apparatus,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  instruct  a  tinsmith  to  make  a  lamp 
with  a  large  reservoir  to  hold  a  pint  or  even  more 
of  oil.  To  this  should  be  fitted  an  inch  burner, 
that  is,  one  taking  a  wick  an  inch  in  width. 
This  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  heat  a  tank  of 
water  of  the  size  under  consideration.  The  tank 
having  been  filled  with  water  through  the  hole  in 
the  lid,  the  whole  surface  of  the  cover  is  strewn 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  moist  cocoanut 
fibre.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  lamp  has 
been  filled  with  oil,  everything  is  now  ready  for 
an  experimental  heating.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  tested 
before  any  plants  are  introduced,  in  order  that 
the  correct  height  to  which  the  lamp  may  be 
turned  may  be  discovered.  The  water  in  the 
tank  should  just  be  warm,  but  not  by  any  means 
hot,  and  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  in  the  fibre 
should  register  about  70°.  If  the  working  of  the 
apparatus  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  boxes  or 
pots  of  well-rooted  bulbs  may  now  be  plunged  in 
the  fibre,  and  if  the  heat  be  steadily  maintained 
night  and  day,  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
plants  will  come  into  bloom. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  which  are  in  any  way 
suited  for  forcing  will  be  found  to  be  well  adapted 
for  growth  in  such  a  frame  as  described  above. 
The  Narcissi  are  unsatisfactory  subjects  for 
cultivation  in  such  a  frame.  The  amount  of 
oil  consumed  in  a  lamp  of  the  size  just  described 
is  not  a  big  matter,  as  once  the  water  is  warmed, 
quite  a  small  flame  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  temperature.  The  wick  of  the 
lamp  should  be  trimmed  at  least  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  the  lamp  will  smoke. 
Smoke  will  almost  certainly  find  its  way  up  into 
the  place  where  the  bulbs  are,  and  the  grower  will 
sorrowfully  discover  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  spoils  flowers  like  paraffin  oil  vapour. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  in  the  habit  of  glancing 
at  one's  forcing  frame  the  last  thing  at  night  to 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  tank  and 
that  everything  is  in  order.  Careful  attention 
should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  moistening  of 
the  fibre,  as  well  as  to  the  watering  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  bulbs  are  planted.  With  such  an 
apparatus,  if  careful  arrangement  be  made  for  a 
succession,  a  house  might  easily  be  kept  supplied 
with  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  The  cost  of 
running  a  frame  like  this,  too,  is  small. — S.  L.  B. 

Never  Make  Useless  Walks. — A  garden  much 
cut  up  with  brown  lines  of  gravel  is  never  repose- 
ful, and  is  often  irritating  to  the  mind.  If  a 
walk  from  the  natural  exigency  of  things  must 
come  to  a  dead  stop  anywhere,  place  a  garden 
seat  at  the  terminus  and  shelter  it  with  an  arch 
of  Roses  or  in  some  other  way  to  secure  privacy. 
Making  a  garden  is  something  like  building  and 
furnishing  a  house — the  longest-sighted  person 
cannot  see  it  all  at  once.  One  thing  leads  us  on 
to  others  ;  the  years  move  round,  and  at  last, 
when  we  pause  to  rest  and  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  how  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting the  work  has  been,  and  that  there  is  still 
sufficient  to  do  to  last  us  the  term  of  our 
natural  lives.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  gardening.  We  are  always  learning ; 
always  moving  onwards  and  striving,  it  may  be, 
after  the  unattainable ;  but,  if  we  aim  high 
enough,  some  good  will  come  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
gardening,  when  once  interest  has  been  aroused, 
does  not  permit  its  votaries  to  rust  out  in 
idleness. 


Many  Ways  of  Making  Walks. — The  specu- 
lating builder  simply  lays  down  1  inch  or  2  inches 
of  the  cheapest  gravel  he  can  get  and  lets  or  sells 
the  place,  but  to  enjoy  a  garden  we  want  a  walk 
that  is  dry  and  firm  in  all  weathers.  To  obtain 
this  we  must  excavate  9  inches,  place  in  a 
foundation  of  rough  brick  rubble,  break  the 
surface  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and  put  into 
correct  shape,  with  the  centre  raised  a  little  in 
proportion  to  the  width,  and  then  finish  off  with 
3  inches  of  good  binding  gravel,  rolling  this  down 
firmly.  In  large  gardens  with  broad  walks  and 
terraces  drainage  may  be  necessary,  with  gratings 
for  carrying  off  the  surface  water,  but  in  small 
gardens  this  expense  is  not  generally  required,  as 
the  walks  will  be  dry  and  firm  if  properly  made. 

Edgings  to  Walks. — When  a  walk  runs  through 
a  lawn  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  turf  ending  on 
the  lawn  side,  but  unless  the  space  on  the  other 
side  is  wide  enough  to  permit  of  a  wide  margin 
of  turf,  do  not  have  turf  at  all,  as  these  narrow 
strips  of  turf  are  always  difficult  and  troublesome 
to  keep  trim  and  true  in  outline.  I  have  used 
many  things  as  edgings  to  beds  and  borders. 
Ivy,  of  some  of  the  small  kinds,  is  always 
neat  and  green.  Euonymus  radicans  and  its 
variegated  variety  are  among  the  best  plants  I 
know  for  permanent  edgings.  A  broad  band  of 
golden  Thyme  trimmedin  with  the  shears  occasion- 
ally to  keep  it  fresh  and  true  is  useful,  and  there 
are  places  where  a  rough  stone  edging  furnished 
with  creeping  plants  will  be  charming. — H. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.  —Immediate  attention 
must  DOW  be  given  to  any  alterations  intended 
-  to  be  carried  out.  Look  over  shrubberies, 
marking  any  choice  specimens  or  varieties  to 
be  moved  to  other  situations,  and  those  to  be 
thinned  out,  grubbing  up  any  that  are  common  and 
unsatisfactory,  or  those  that  are  over-luxuriant  for 
their  positions  and  overgrowing  choicer  and  rarer 
shrubs.  Periodical  thinning  out  is  an  absolute  necessiiy 
among  thriving  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  continual  clipping  and  pruning,  for 
under  that  nJgime  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  have  the 
remotest  chance  of  developing  their  full  beauty  of  form. 
Of  course,  cutting  out  or  shortening  in  an  occasional  strong 
or  misplaced  shoot  or  growth  reverting  to  the  type  should, 
and  must,  be  done  ;  but  severely  trimmed  dumpy  plants 
are  seldom  objects  of  natural  beauty,  and  not  generally 
admired. 

Laurels.  —  However  grand  common  and  Portugal 
Laurels  are  in  appropriate  positions — and  they  undoubtedly 
are  noble  evergreens  for  many  purposes— aiill  their  place 
is  not  among  choice  shrubs,  for  their  rampant  growth 
quickly  smothers  more  delicate  plants  unless  the  objection- 
able trimming  is  resorted  to,  and  in  preference  to  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  their  clearance  from 
the  proximity  of  groups  and  shrubberies.  They  are 
splendidly  adapted  for  forming  game  cover,  fringing 
woods  and  outskirts  of  wild  gardens,  and  for  shutting  out 
unsightly  objects — none  better. 

Privets.— Green  and  variegated  should  likewise  be  en- 
tirely discarded  from  association  with  choicer  subjects,  and 
relegated  to  the  company  uf  the  Lauiels  outside  the 
flower  garden,  for  although  their  top  growth  is  not  quite 
as  aggressive  as  the  Laurels,  their  roots  are  even  more  so, 
and  are  voracious  feeders.  IL  is  moat  unfortunate  that  so 
many  of  our  fine  Lilacs  are  worked  on  this  stock  ;  it  often 
precludes  their  occupying  positions  among  choice  shrubs 
The  above,  with  other  common  shrubs,  often  solely 
occupy  splendid  positions  on  the  outskirts  of  lawns, 
banks,  (fcc,  that  might  be  judiciously  planted  with  far 
more  interesting  subjects.  Where  such  facilities  abound, 
clear  out  with  a  free  hand  all  coarse  plants  and  vegetation. 
Thoroughly  cultivate  the  sites,  adding  suitable  soil  and 
manure  as  required,  and  prepare  generally  for  replanting. 
Well  designed  and  arranged  banks  and  groups,  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  extent  available,  and  planted 
solely  for  autumn  foliage  effect,  are  very  beautiful  at  this 
season. 

If  not  already  done,  tender  bedding  plants  intended  for 
wintering  under  glass  should  be  housed  without  delay, 
and  planting  bulbs  and  hardy  plants  for  winter  and  spring 
display  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  Absence  of 
frost  80  far  has  prolonged  the  summer  gaiety  considerably. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales.    J.  Roberts. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Carnations.— The  Malmaison  layers  in  3-inch  pots  may 
be  transferred  to  6-inch  pots  when  well  rooted.  Some 
growers  leave  them  in  the  smaller  pots  till  spring,  but  it 


is  usually  through  lack  of  space,  for  much  better  results 
are  obtained  by  potting  the  plants  now.  Use  a  compost 
of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and 
coarse  sand,  adding  a  little  mortar  rubble,  bone-meal,  and 
soot.  Place  them  on  a  light  stage  or  shelf  in  a  cool 
house,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  Failing 
this,  leave  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  up  on  frosty 
nights,  till  house  room  can  be  found  for  them. 

Roses — Select  the  plants  for  flowering  early  in  the 
new  year.  Prune  and  thin  out  the  shoots,  and  scrub  the 
pots.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  best  for  early 
forcing.  Less  pruning  is  necessary  for  these  than  for 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Place  them  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
and  ventilate  freely.  In  about  a  month  transfer  them  to 
a  light  house  with  an  intermediate  temperature.  If  glass 
protection  is  not  available  for  the  general  batch,  plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes,  placing  Bracken  or  some  other  similar 
material  amongst  them  as  a  protection  against  frost.  It 
will  also  be  better  to  protect  Deutzias  in  this  way.  All 
forcing  plants  outside  in  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes 
or  transferred  to  a  sheltered  position. 

POLYGONATDM  MDLTIFLORUM.— This  plant,  commonly 
known  as  Solomon's  Seal,  is  useful  for  greenhouse 
decoration  or  for  cutting.  The  long  arching  stems  and 
pendulous  flowers  are  very  effective.  The  fleshy  root- 
stocks  may  be  bought  very  cheaply,  as  large  quantities  are 
imported  annually  for  forcing.  They  may  also  be  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  and  potted  up  for  forcing  in  October. 
Place  thickly  in  6-inch  pots,  as  after  forcing  they  can  be 
hardened  off  gradually  and  planted  again  in  the  open 
ground. 

The  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger)  naturally 
flowers  in  midwinter.  Plants  flowering  in  the  open 
ground  are  much  better  if  a  handlight  is  placed  over 
them.  Hoots  established  in  pots  or  pans  can  be  brought 
on  gradually  in  a  hou^e  or  pit  slightly  heated.  They  do 
not  like  hard  forcing. 

Primula  Forbesi  is  a  pretty  little  winter-flowering 
plant.  A  good  effect  is  obtained  jf  a  number  of  plants  are 
placed  together  in  shallow  pans  wiih  a  few  pieces  of  sand- 
stone amongst  them.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed  or 
increased  by  division.  Nerines  passing  out  of  flower  may 
be  placed  in  a  light  position  near  the  roof  glass. 
Encourage  luxuriant  growth,  and  feed  when  growing 
freely,  except  the  newly  potted  plants,  which  should  have 
sufficient  nutriment  in  the  fresh  soil  for  this  year's 
growth. 

Hydrangeas  need  protection  from  frost  or  the  buds 
formed  to  produce  flower  heads  next  season  will  be  spoilt. 
A  cool  greenhouse  where  frost  is  excluded  would  be  an 
ideal  place  for  them. 

Royal  Botanic  GardenSy  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


ORCHIDS. 

Such  noble  plants  as  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  snavis,  and  their 
several  distinct  varieties  are  attractive,  either  in  or  out 
of  flower.  Frequently,  and  especially  after  a  hot,  dry 
summer,  these  plants  lose  a  number  of  their  lower  leaves 
and  become  very  unsightly.  Sometimes  this  is  caused  by 
allowing  the  plants  to  flower  too  much,  also  by  subjecting 
them  to  high  temperaturea,  combined  with  aridity  in  the 
atmosphere.  Those  plants  that  are  in  such  condition 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  this  being  the  best  season 
for  the  work.  Plants  that  have  lost  their  lowest  leaves 
should  be  attended  to  first.  From  those  in  large  pots  the 
old  sphagnum  moss  and  drainage  material  should  be  care- 
fully picked  out.  Healthy  plants  invariably  have  a  number 
of  living  roots  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  These 
should  not  be  removed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The 
base  of  the  stem  may  then  be  cut  off,  so  that  when  the 
remaining  part  of  the  plant  is  pressed  carefully  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  the  lowest  leaves  are  on  a  level  with 
the  rim.  As  regards  well-rooted  specimens,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  lower  the  plants  in  this  manner  without 
cracking  some  of  the  roots,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  ease  several  of  the  roots  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  but 
no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  work  is  carefully  performed. 
When  the  plant  is  in  position  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
place  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  large  crocks  at  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss,  over  which  spread  the  ends  of  the  lowest  roots. 
Carefully  work  in  among  them  some  rough  sphagnum  moss 
and  moderate-sized  broken  crocks,  pressing  it  down  firmly. 
Distribute  the  remaining  roots  in  a  like  manner,  filling  up 
with  similar  potting  material  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim.  Then  finish  off  with  a  layer  of  clean  picked  sphag- 
num moss,  mixing  some  small  broken  crocks  with  it. 

When  Repotting  well-established  specimens  into  larger 
pots,  the  above  directions  should  be  closely  followed. 
After  potting  tie  each  stem  in  an  upright  position  to  a 
strong,  neat  stake.  Peg  down  any  of  the  aerial  roots  that 
are  long  enough  upon  the  surface  of  the  moss.  These  in 
time  will  send  out  lateral  roots  which  will  enter  the  moss. 
With  plants  that  do  not  require  cutting  down  or  repot- 
ting, although  the  material  in  which  they  are  growing  has 
become  decomposed,  the  latter  should  be  carefully  removed 
and  fresh  compost  substituted.  Keep  the  plants  well 
shaded,  and  give  no  water  for  the  first  few  days;  then 
give  them  a  thorough  watering.  The  moss  on  the  surface 
will  soon  be  dry  again,  when  it  should  be  lightly  damped. 

These  Vandas  require  a  cool  intermediate  temperature, 
a  cool  moist  stage  to  stand  upon,  and  their  immediate 
surroundings  should  be  kept  always  moist  by  syringing 
well  between  the  pots  several  times  a  day.  Affording 
atmospheric  moisture  in  this  manner  is  far  more  beneficial 
to  the  plants  than  affording  large  quantities  of  water  to 
the  roots.  If  no  proper  intermediate  house  is  at  com- 
mand, the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  is  the  next 
best  place  for  them.  Keep  them  away  from  the  hot-water 
pipes.  They  delight  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  therefore  use 
the  bottom  ventilators  nearest  to  them  freely  whenever 
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the  external  air  is  at  60°.  Sponge  the  leaves  over  occa- 
sionally, also  the  roots  that  are  out  of  the  potting 
material.  ,„  „  ^„ 

BuTfori  Gardms,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Figs  Usder  Glass.— Fruits  can  still  be  obtained  from  the 
latest  trees  provided  they  are  given  a  little  care  and 
attention.  Slightly  heat  the  hot-water  pipes  during  cold 
or  wet  weather  to  dispel  excessive  moisture.  The  house 
must  be  kept  quite  dry,  or  the  fruits  will  split  badly 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  which  will  render  them  unfit 
for  packing.  The  trees  require  very  little  watering,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  Some  of  the 
earliest  pot  trees  may  be  got  ready  for  starting  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  To  be  successful  with  the  early 
forcing  of  pot  Figs  the  trees  must  be  in  a  suitable  con. 
dition,  and  should  have  been  forced  more  or  less  on 
previous  occasions.  The  wood  should  be  of  medium 
strength,  hard,  and  well  matured,  so  that  the  trees  which 
are  intended  to  be  forced  should  be  specially  selected  as 
having  these  qualities.  There  will  be  Utile  or  no  pruning 
required  at  this  season  if  they  were  properly  attended  to 
during  the  growing  season  in  the  matter  of  stopping  and 
thinning,  but  any  weak  growths  may  be  cut  out.  The 
trees  should  be  thorouahly  cleaned  before  being  pi  ced  in 
the  forcing  house.  A  little  soft  soapy  water  applied  ] 
lightly  with  a  scrubbing  brush  will  be  sufficient,  unless 
they  are  affected  with  scale  or  mealy  bug,  in  which  case 
more  vigorous  measures  must  be  applied.  It  will  be 
advisable  not  to  plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  for  a  few  weeks, 
as  this  may  hasten  them  into  growth  too  rapidly,  which 
would  very  much  prejudice  eood  results,  if  not  end  in 
disaster.  A  temperature  of  45"  or  60-  will  be  suitable  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  if  this  can  be  maintained  without 
having  recourse  to  fire-heat  so  much  the  better.  Lightly 
syringe  the  trees  in  the  mornings  during  fine  weather, 
but  avoid  escessive  moisture  at  this  time  of  year,  as  this 
will  create  a  cold,  stagnant  atmosphere  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  fire-heat  to  counteract  it.  Watering  must 
be  done  with  great  care,  especially  in  the  case  of  trees 
repotted  this  season.  Be  careful  to  ascertain  whether  water 
Is  needed  before  it  is  applied,  and  then  make  sure  that 
sufficient  is  given  to  soak  the  soil  right  through.  About 
the  middle  of  December  the  fermenting  material  should 
be  placed  in  ready  to  receive  the  trees.  It  should  consist 
of  stable  litter  and  leaves  in  equal  proportions.  This 
should  have  been  well  mixed  and  fermented  before  being 
placed  in  the  house.  It  will  then  form  a  hot-bed  of  a  very  | 
mild  temperature,  which  will  be  very  suitable  for  the  trees  ' 
till  growth  has  become  active. 

E.4KLY  Peaches  anh  Nectarines.— If  ripe  fruits  are 
required  early  in  May,  the  trees  mmt  be  pruned,  cleaned, 
tied,  and  everything  made  ready  for  closing  the  house 
at  once.  If  the  pruning  was  carried  out  as  advised  in  a 
previous  calendar,  very  little  will  be 
required  now  ;  but  overcrowding  must 
be  avoided,  so  that  when  the  trees  are 
being  trained  any  old  branches  which 
can  be  spared  should  be  cut  out.  This 
will  admit  of  more  young  wood  being 
laid  in,  and  greatly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trees.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  46°  or  60°  will  be  suitable  for 
the  first  month,  avoiding  fire-heat  as 
much  as  possible  at  all  times.  In  the 
case  of  trees  grown  in  pots  much  the 
same  treatment  may  be  given  as 
advised  for  pot  Figs,  except  that  they 
may  be  grown  without  fermenting 
material  till  the  weather  becomes  hot, 
when  it  may  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
soil  becoming  dry  too  quickly. 

E.  HARRISS. 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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ASPARAGUS.— As  soon  as  the  tops  of 
Asparagus  show  signs  of  being  ripe 
they  should  be  cut  over  within  3  inches 
or  4  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  aoil. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  let  the 
refuse  be  cleared  away  and  burned, 
and  the  whole  plot  of  ground,  whether 
in  the  form  of  beds  or  rows,  be  gone 
over  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  taking  care 
not  to  approach  loo  near  the  cruwns  of 
the  Asparagus.  Should  weeds  abound 
near  the  crowns,  let  them  be  pulled 
with  the  fingers.  Having  cleared  the 
whole  Asparagus  ground  of  tops  and 
weeds,  the  next  question  is  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  to  the  roots.  If  the 
situation  is  bleak  and  the  soil  light, 
by  all  means  apply  manure,  but  not 
that  which  is  too  solid.  This  is  apt  to 
become  too  compact,  consequently 
holding  too  much  moisture,  which 
must  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible.  Manure  that  has  come  from 
the  stable-yard,  and  which  has  been 
previously  turned,  answers  the  purpose 
very  well.  Let  the  covering  be  some- 
where about  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep, 
and  laid  on  lightly,  so  that  air  may 
pass  freely  along  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Onions  that  were  sown  about 
August  19,  such  as  Giant  Rocca  or 
Sutton's  Perfection,  germinated  freely, 
and  have  grown  steadily  up  till   now. 


They  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and,  judging  by  i  and  thoroughly  taken  in  hand.     There  are  thou- 

appearances,  should  winter  well ;  ^^^t' *^  t^f^,^™^"^^^;  sands  of  seedling  Orchids  here  to  be  seen  in 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  looked  over  to  see  that  .  &  ... 

no  weeds  are  about,  and  having  their  surroundings  various  stages  of  growth,  some  juat  peeping 
freshened  up  by  the  Dutch  hoe.  An  occasional  dusting  of  '  through  the  sphagnum  moss  on  the  pots  of  estab- 
soot,  applied  on  a  calm  day,  will  prove  beneficial.  i  Ughed  Orchids,  and  hardly  recoenisable  in  the  tiny 

go^rc'a7a°ut'mn-^^;^n  feTelTr^.Tl^lTZ^^^l '  round  green  dots  which  denote  their  first  appe  J 
expense  incurred.  If  good  open  weather  could  be  relied  ;  ance.  Others  in  quite  tiny  pots  are  more  easily 
upon  during  February  for  sowing  Peas,  or  if  accommoda-  recognised  as  Orchids,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
tion  in  glass  houses  were    sufficiently  plentiful  for  the    ^^  ^       they  are  large    enough   to  be  trans- 

production    of   young   Pea  plants   during    early  spring,    ,        j    .      .l      i  .        011. 

autumn  sowings  might  be  dispensed  with.  Still,  there  is  'erred  to  the  larger  pots,  beveral  houses  are 
always  the  possibility  of  a  good  return  when  a  proper  1  filled  with  seedling  Orchids  in  Messrs.  Bull's 
site,  possessing  good  shelter  and  deep,  rich,  well-drained  !  nursery,  representing  the  result  of  some  1,200 
soil  can  be  procured.  One  great  factor  is  a  dry  bottom,  jjfr„.nf  prnaseq  whioh  have  hppn  madn  Thn 
otherwise  the  Pea  see(i  is  liable  to  rot.  Now  is  the  time  , '^'^"n'i  crosses  wnicn  nave  peen  maae.  Ibe 
to  make  a  sowing  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  Eirly  Sunrise,  work  of  raising  seedling  Orchids  is  a  fascinating 
William  I.,  or  any  variety  known  to  be  hardy  and  one.  One  never  knows  what  may  turn  up.  The 
prolific  that  possesses  a  good  Bavour.    Let  some  trenches  >  g^gj  3^^^^  ^jj^^  ^  indicate  that  the  plant 

4  feet  apart  be  thrown  out,  deep  enough  to  allow  suthoient    .,  11  ^ut  jc 

dry  fresh  soil  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  Pea  is  of  great  value,  or  it  may  be  of  good  form,  yet 
seed  can  be  sown  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  It  is  further  poor  in  colour,  and  so  will  be  kept  for  some  time, 
advisable  to  cover  the  seed  with  some  of  this  fresh  earth,  fo^  )(,  jg  ^gH  known  that  as  the  plants  increase  in 
and  after  all  this  has  been  made  fairly  level  and  firm,  a  few  „,•„.,,_  _f,.„  fu.  fl„„„ra  imnrnvB  in  r-nlnnr  r^nr 
flue  ashes  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  rows  of  Peas  will  in  a  vigour  often  the  flowers  improve  in  colour,  par- 
great  measure  help  to  preserve  warmth.  ticularly  among  the  spotted  Odontoglossums. 
MusHnooMS.— Gather  and  prepare  horse  manure  for  new  |  There  are  sure  to  be  a  great  many  seedlings  that 
Mushroom  beds  as  formerly  advised.  Mushroom  beds  ^m  j^  (,g  inferior  to  their  parents,  and,  of 
formed  at  this  date  wil  be  of  great  service  about  Christ- 1  *^  .u  u  .  u  .u  mi. 
m™  Let  the  beds  be  built  rather  deeper  than  those  course,  they  have  to  be  thrown  away.  There 
made  up  previously.  By  doing  so  a  more  steady  and  ought  to  be  fome  valuable  things  among  the 
uniform  bottom-heat  will  be  maintained.  Mushroom  beds  seedlings  in  this  nursery,  for  the  parents  were  all 
that  have  been  bearing  for  some  time  may  be  encouraged  .„,,i|„  °  rl  nnrta  S  imn  vnrv  hHantifnl  Orr-hiHa 
to  prolong  their  supply  by  watering  the  beds  with  tepid  really  good  sorts,  fejme  very  beautilul  Orchids 
water,  in  which  a  tahlespoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  have  been  raised  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  a  threegaUon  canful  of  water.  J.  JEFFREY.  but  the  hybridist  is  as  busy  as  ever,  and 
TheGardetis.  St.  Mary's  Isle,  KirkcxMright.                        evidently  believes  there  is  still  plenty  of  scope 

~  for  producing   even   finer   ones.       One   valuable 

characteristic  about  many  of  theartificially-raifed 
hybrids  is  that  they  are  more  easily  grown  in 
this  country  than  imported  species,  and  that 
will  doubtless  tend  to  make  them  increasingly 
popular. 

NEW  and  rare  plants  have  for  many  There  is  a  good  collection  here  of  Ancectochilus, 
years  been  a  feature  in  the  nursery  dwarf  growing  Orchids,  whose  attractiveness  lies 
of  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  S^ns,  in  their  velvety  foliage,  which  is  most  beautifully 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  the  mirked  with  delicate  tracery.  Javanious  has 
same  feature  is  still  characteristic,  large  velvety  green  leaves,  streaked  with  silver. 
Orchids  are  now  largely  grown,  and  intermedins  has  pile  yellow  lines  upon  a  dark 
the  work  of  hybridising  has  been  systematic  illy    brown  leaf,  while   Lowi   has  dark  green  leaves, 

marked  with  a  delicate  tracing 
of  pink.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
charming  plants  now  find  so  few 
cultivators,  for  when  well  grown 
no  other  hot  house  plant  can 
show  such  a  perftclly  beautiful 
leaf. 

There  is  a  splendid  collection 
of  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  in  this 
nursery,  as  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  large  Palm 
house  well  shows.  Other  houses 
are  filled  with  such  an  extensive 
collection  of  atove  and  green- 
house plants  ihat  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  anything  of 
value  that  is  wanting,  more  espe- 
cially among  those  plants  whose 
chief  value  lies  in  their  attractive 
loliage.  One  of  the  finest  plants 
we  faw  was  Dractena  Victoria, 
with  handsime  leaves,  yellow 
near  the  margins,  and  green  in 
the  centre.  Hydrangea  nivalis, 
with  green,  white-centred  leaves, 
is  another  plant  of  distinct  value 
to  the  decorator  Gloriosa 
grandiflora,  with  If mon-colouitd 
flowers,  is  a  cbaiming  hot  houae 
climber,  not  of  tuch  gorgeous 
colouring  as  the  better-known 
G.  Euperba,  but  quite  as  attrac- 
tive, despite  its  less  brilliant 
colouring.  We  saw  plants  of 
Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettle- 
butgh,  probably  the  finest  Bou- 
gainvillra  in  cultivation.  It  is 
reniarkalle  for  its  very  large, 
rich  ruie-coloured  bracts.  Thete 
and  many  other  stove  and  green- 
house plants  of  decorative  value 
are  grown  in  Messrs.  William 
Bull  and  Sons'  nurseries  at 
Chelsea. 


PALIlIS  AKD  TKKE  FERNS  IN  MESSBS.  W.  BULL  AND  SONS'  NUBSERY,  CHELSEA. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  he,  and 
with  that  object  icill  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Ans^oers 
to  Correspoiid^'nts "  colum^i.  All  communicatioiis  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  07i  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  Garden, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  he  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  tcsed  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legra-l  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  haoe  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
aiid  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  a^  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  he  found  in  a 
separate  column  headei  *' Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Phytolacca  (J'\  II'.). — Tae  plant  you  send  is 
Phytolacca  icosandra.  It  may  be  grown  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  for  it  is  not  at  all  fastidious. 
Perhaps  a  half-shady  rather  moist  situatioa  suits 
it  best.  It  is  hardly  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
flower  garden  border,  but  looks  best  when  placed 
in  the  wild  garden  near  the  woodland,  nr,  in 
fact,  anywhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  flower 
garden  proper.  Phytolacca  decandra  ia  belter 
known  and  is  a  more  vigorous  plant,  growing 
some  8  feet  to  10  feet  high. 

Seeds  of  Perennials  {Toby). — Quite  a  large 
number  of  perennials,  even  if  sown  now,  would 
not  germinate  before  March  or  April  next,  and 
would  therefore  only  be  small  plants  ready  for 
planting  out  in  the  June  following.  An  exception 
is  found  in  Coreopsis  and  Gaillardia,  perhaps,  and 
such  low-growing  things  as  Aubrietia,  Alyssum, 
Cheiranthus,  Saponaria,  &c. ,  all  of  which  are 
quick  to  vegetate  when  fresh  seeds  are  sown. 
Of  annuals  likely  to  do  good  service  we  may 
mention  Shirley  and  other  Poppies,  Candytuft, 
Cornflowers,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Dianthus 
chinensis  vars. ,  D.  Heddewigi  vars. ,  Esohscholt- 
zias,  &c.  Sweet  Peas  could  be  sown  in  January, 
and  planted  out  in  M  iroh  would  flower  well,  and 
other  annuals  and  biennials  could  be  hastened  by 
early  sowing  and  by  subsequent  transplanting"; 
Sweet  Sultans,  for  instance.  You  could,  of 
course,  obtain  young  plants  very  cheaply. 

Winter  Cherry  {Mrs.  Clarke). — To  grow  the 
Winter  Cherry  (Physalis)  is  quite  simple.  1 1  very 
large  specimens  are  desired,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  March  in  a  greenhouse,  and  the 
young  seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  should 
be  potted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  grown  on  in  the 
greenhouse  for  another  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
then  planted  out  in  a  border  having  a  warm 
aspect  which  has  been  deeply  dug  and  generously 
manured  the  winter  before.  Supposing  the 
greenhouse  or  frame  not  being  available,  it 
will  succeed  very  well  sown  on  a  warm  border 
the  last  week  in  March,  and  planted  out  in  a 
similar  border  to  the  one  mentioned  above  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  ready.  This  plant  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  must  have  rich  soil  to  grow  in 
if  large  and  fine  specimens  are  to  be  expected. 
We  think  yours  have  been  too  late  planted  out, 
and  grown  in  too  poor  a  soil.  Those  started  in  a 
greenhouse  will  be  larger  and  finer  than  those 
sown  and  grown  entirely  out  of  doors. 

Growing  Irises  {E.  M.  O.). — The  first  opera- 
tion to  be  performed  is  to  have  the  border  well 
trenched,  removing  all  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
which  have  encroached.  Speaking  generally, 
a  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  all  the  kinds  men- 
tioned, although  some,  like  the  Siberian  Irises, 
require  more  moisture  when  they  are  growing 
than  the  others.     Manure  should  not  be  given, 


and  if  the  soil  is  poor  some  of  it  should  be 
taken  away  and  a  quantity  of  fresh  loam 
worked  in.  After  the  border  is  ready  the  best 
way  of  planting  the  various  kinds  would  be  in 
groups  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  with  the  taller 
kinds  at  the  back  and  the  dwarftr  kinds 
towards  the  front.  The  taller  of  those  mentioned 
would  be  I.  sibirica  and  I.  germanica,  with  I. 
anglica  and  the  Spanish  coming  next.  In  front 
would  come  the  dwarfer  kinds,  like  I.  pumila, 
I.  chamieiris,  I.  balkana,  and  their  many  varieties. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  I.  pallida  like  I.  p.  dalmatica 
would  do  at  the  back,  while  for  the  middle  there 
are  many  lovely  forms  of  I.  variegata,  I.  amcsna, 
and  I.  neglecta.  Lime  in  the  shape  of  mortar 
rubbish  is  beneficial  to  most  Irises,  and  may  be 
used  freely,  and  if  the  plants  are  attacked  by  a 
disease  which  causes  the  plants  lo  rot  near  the 
ground  level,  fresh  lime  should  be  scattered  over 
the  ground  round  about  the  plant. 

Liliuux. — Some  Lilies  are  stem  rooting  and  some  root 
only  from  llie  bulb.  Unless  we  know  which  sorts  you  have 
we  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  to  plant  them. 

A.  E.  Wynyard. — A  quick-growing  climber  that  woulil 
suit  your  purpose  is  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  of  slender, 
graceful  growth  and  bearing  small  white  flowers. 

Sidcup. — Liliums  are  best  planted  early,  before  the 
leaves  fall.  They  do  best,  however,  when  left  undisturbed 
for  years.  To  transplant  Lilies  frequently  is  to  court 
failure. 

E.  A.  Dickson. — You  will  obtain  better  plants  by  sowing 
seeds  now  of  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  than  by  waiting  until  the 
spring ;  in  fact,  several  annuals  may  be  treated  thus. 
Mai'y  people  sow  Sweet  Peas  in  autumn  and  again  in 
spring,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom  in  the 
summer. 

U.  X— Good  annuals  are  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum, 
Lavatera  rosea  splendens,  annual  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety,  Sweet  Peas  in  many  varieties.  Calendula  (Mari- 
gold), Coreopsis,  Cosmos,  Lupin,  Malope,  Mignonette, 
Claikia,  Nigella,  Poppies,  Phacelia,  Scabious,  and  Schi- 
zinthus. 

G.  A.  Burton. — With  respect  to  the  Yucca  cutting  you 
speak  of,  it  is  rather  hard  treatment  for  it.  It  should 
have  been  put  in  a  close  frame  for  a  time,  although  it  will 
probably  root  all  right,  but  take  a  long  time  to  make  a 
plant  under  the  present  conditions.  In  dealing  with  the 
other  shoot  you  speak  of,  it  would  be  advisable  to  bank  up 
some  soil  around  the  base  of  the  stem  high  enough  to 
cover  part  of  the  shoot. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Plants  in  Tubs  (Bowes). — For  fumiahing  your 
tubs  you  ma}',  if  you  wish,  have  three  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  are  quite  hardy,  and,  moreover, 
they  are  evergreen.  Three  good  varieties  are 
Cunningham's  (white),  Everesiianuni  (lilac),  and 
Michael  Waterer  (rich  rose  red)-  Of  evergreen 
shrubs  other  than  Rhododendrons  there  are 
Berberis  Darwini,  orange  yellow.  May  ;  Choisya 
ternata,  white,  May  ;  and  Viburnum  Tinus, 
white,  autumn  and  winter.  If  you  do  not 
mind  deciduous  shrubs  you  have  a  considerable 
choice,  but  we  do  not  thing  ihe  following  three 
can  be  improved  upon.  Hydrangea  pj.niculata 
grandiflora,  whitish,  late  summer  ;  Philadelphus 
Lemoinei,  white,  end  of  June;  and  Spiraea 
japonica  (callosa),  deep  pink,  July.  A  further 
choice  remains,  which  may,  perhaps,  give  you 
the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction,  and  that  is 
plant  your  tubs  with  standard  Lilacs,  choosing 
such  sorts  as  Marie  Legraye,  pure  white ; 
Souvenir  de  Ludwig  Spath,  deep  purplish  red  ; 
and  the  double  bluish  lilac-coloured  Leon  Simon. 
As  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  the  tubs  for  years 
the  soil  is  a  most  important  consideration.  A 
suitable  compost  may  be  formed  of  two  parts 
good  turfy  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and 
a  little  well-decayed  manure  and  rough  sand. 
As  the  tubs  get  full  of  roots  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  about  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
growing  season  will  be  beneficial. 

Doubtful.— 2l3.at  the  Austrian  Pine ;  it  is  an  excellent 
shelter  tree. 

W.  W.  T. — Tiy  Berberis  Darwini  and  B  vulgaris.  They 
are  both  beautiful  shrubs,  and  are  easily  grown. 

W.  Deakin. — For  planting  under  ihe  shade  of  trees  Ivy 
is  good  :  so  are  Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  Periwinkle, 
and  St.  John's  Wort. 

</.  S.  Abbott  —You  might  cover  your  fence  very  attrac- 
tively with  Forsythia  suspensa  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
both  of  which  flower  in  early  spring,  and  Weigela  rosea, 
which  flowers  later. 


Wanstead. —PlAot  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rham- 
noides)  ;  it  is  very  handsome  when  bearing  a  good  crop  of 
its  orange-coloured  berries,  and  will  succeed  in  the  position 
you  name. 

H.  T-  Le  Clerc—We  are  afraid  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  thin  out  the  weakly  branches  and  remove  some  of  the 
surface-soil  round  the  stem  of  the  old  Thorn,  replacing 
with  rich,  fresh  soil. 

E  W.  E.—Tbe  plant  probably  meant  is  Helianthemum, 
which  represents  a  somewhat  large  genus  of  low-growing 
shrubs  of  mostly  creeping  or  prostrate  habit.  Those 
mostly  in  cultivation  are  forms  of  our  native  H.  vulgare. 
Of  this  plant,  which  is  called  the  Rock  Rose,  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  and  of  various 
colours,  ranging  from  yellow  to  copper  colour  and  crimson. 
They  are  all  of  prostrate  growth,  forming  large  carpets, 
with  matted  branches,  covered  in  summer  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  There  are  other  more  erect-growing  species  of 
Helianthemum,  like  H.  umbeliatum  with  white  flowers. 
They  may  be  obtained  in  variety  from  any  hardy  plant 
nurseryman. 

A.  .1.— Prunus  myrobalana,  often  known  as  P.  cerasifera. 
It  may  be  struck  fairly  well  from  cuttings  taken  when 
quite  dormant,  say,  in  the  month  of  November.  The 
cuttings  should  be  formed  of  moderately  stout  wood,  from 
the  thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  pencil.  They  must, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  be  cut  ofT  immediately  below  a  joint, 
and  should  be  made  about  1  foot  long.  A  well-dug  bed  of 
sandy  soil  without  any  manure  is  very  suitable  for  the 
cuttings,  which  must  be  inserted  at  such  a  depth  that 
three  parts  of  the  length  is  buried,  as  by  so  doing  they 
are  but  little  affected  by  frosts  in  winter.  The  soil  around 
the  cuttings  must  be  made  very  Arm.  By  stating  the 
thickness  of  the  shoots  required  to  form  the  cuttings,  you 
will  understand  that  the  top  portion  of  the  shoot  is  too 
thin  and  immature  for  the  purpose. 


ROSES. 

Gloike  de  Dijon  Plants  Failing  {J.  A.  L.). 
The  foliage  shows  signs  of  black  spot,  a  disease 
very  prevalent  this  year.  It  appears  to  attack 
plants  without  any  known  cause,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  result  of  too  much  manure. 
Perhaps  the  liquid  given  was  too  strong.  Defec- 
tive drainage  has  also  proved  to  be  responsible 
for  this  fungus.  We  should  advise  you  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  pruning  next  spring,  cutting 
away  the  sickly-looking  shoots,  then  have  some 
lime  forked  into  the  border.  The  want  of  thin- 
ning out  the  shoots  has  induced  a  weakly  growth. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  when  dealing  with  these  fast- 
growing  Roses,  to  cut  down  right  to  the  ground 
one  or  more  of  the  oldest  growths  every  year. 
This  induces  the  plant  to  break  out  at  the  base, 
and  consequently  some  thrifty  new  shoots  result. 
If  you  fear  the  drainage  is  bad,  you  could  under- 
mine the  roots  in  November,  taking  care  not  to 
go  too  near,  and  then  place  some  old  rubble  or 
clinkers  beneath,  so  that  the  roots  are  prevented 
from  penetrating  to  the  cold  clayey  subsoil. 

jB.  E.  Wliytc— The  best  white  climbing  Rose  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 

B.  /;.— The  long  shoots  ought  to  be  shortened,  but  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  use  for  which  the  Roses  are 
planted.  You  do  not  say  whether  they  are  standards, 
dvvarfs,  or  climbers. 

Jio«!.— G.iod  Rises  for  a  hedge  are  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Penzance  Briars  (various),  Sweet  Briar,  Mme.  Berard, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ftlicilii  Perfiitue,  Flora,  Reine  Marie 
Henrietie,  and  others. 

J/rs.  ifardwiVfce.— You  should  try  some  of  the  vigorous 
wichuraiana  Roses,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Alberic 
Barbier.  They  make  growths  of  wonderful  length  in  one 
season,  and  quickly  cover  a  fence  or  bank. 

(Jicfjia.— Roses  which  are  very  fragrant  are  Cabbage 
Roses,  A,  K.  Williams,  Charles  Lefebvre,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Alfred  Cjlomb,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Li  France, 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  &c. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Planting  Fruit  Garden  {B.  B.).—H  the  land 
has  not  been  cultivated  before,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  it  trenched  3  feet  deep  all  over.  This 
is  important,  and  especially  as  you  wish  to  plant 
fruit  trees.  We  should  advise  you  to  begin  the 
trenching  at  once,  and  then  leave  the  soil  roughly 
turned  up  during  the  winter,  so  that  it  may  be 
acted  upon  by  frost  and  air.  These  agencies  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  soil  roughly  dug  up.  A 
thoroughly  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure 
should  be  dug  in  the  land  also,  placing  it  upon 
the  top  of  the  second  spit  of  soil,  that  is,  about 
1  foot  below  the  surface.  Visit  a  good  fruit  tree 
nursery  and  select  the  plants  now,  to  be  delivered 
in  spring.      Plant    bush  Apple  trees,   pyramid 
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Pear  trees,  and  standard  Plum  trees.  Y'ou  may, 
if  you  wish  more  variety  of  form,  have  some 
espalier  Apple  trees  and  bush  Plum  trees. 
Dessert  Apples  :  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Margil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Cockle's 
Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Lord  Burghley, 
Sturmer  Pippin.  Cooking  Apples  :  Pott's  Seed- 
ling, Stirling  Castle,  EoklinviUe  Seedling,  Bis- 
marck, Blenheim  Orange,  Lanft's  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington, Newtown  Wonder.NorthernGreening. 
Dessert  Pears  :  Williams'  Bon  Chr(^Lien,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Michaelmas 
Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson's,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyennii  du  Comice, 
Beurr^  de  Jonghe,  Winter  Nelis,  .Josephine  de 
Malines,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux.  Stewing  Pears : 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Catillac.  The  above  are 
arranged  in  order  of  ripening.  Dessert  Plums  : 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
(suitable  for  bush),  Ouillin's  Golden  (iage.  Late 
Transparent  Gage,  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
Greengage,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Bryanstone  Gage, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Late  Orange.  Cooking 
Plums :  Belgian  Purple,  Diamond,  Monarch, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Primate,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

Vine  Roots  {L.  E.  7*.).— You  cannot  expect  to 
grow  good  Grapes  in  a  sandy  soil.  We  do  not 
think  the  mulch  of  manure  could  have  done  harm 
to  the  roots.  If  you  used  strong,  undiluted  liquid 
manure,  and  not  a  mulch  of  littery  manure,  then 
it  is  more  than  likely  the  roots  would  be  damaged. 
In  a  light  sandy  soil  the  manure  would  be  more 
likely  to  burn  them  than  in  a  heavier  soil.  If  the 
mulch  was  of  strong,  heavy  manure,  the  liquid 
washed  through  to  the  roots  from  it  might  have 
caused  the  roots  to  decay.  Your  Vines  will 
never  be  satisfactory  if  you  do  not  give  them  a 
better  soil.  Dig  a  trench  about  5  feet  away  from 
the  stems,  and  fork  away  some  of  the  soil  until 
you  come  to  good  fibrous  roots.  Replace  with 
turfy  loam.  Remove  the  surface  soil  also  and 
give  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  soil. 

Damsons  and  Filberts  (L.  T.  S.).—H  your 
desire  is  to  form  a  combined  Djimson  and  Filbert 
hedge  for  shelter  purposes,  plant  the  Damsons 
(standards)  on  6  feet  clear  stems,  8  feet  apart, 
putting  a  Filbert  bush  between  each.  Of  course, 
in  a  short  time  the  two  fruits  will  develop  into  a 
dense  hedge  some  12  feet  in  height ;  but  the 
fruiting  capacity  of  the  kinds  will  be  materially 
diminished  as  the  trees  and  bushes  age.  If  you 
prefer  to  plant  to  have  the  shelter  yet  to  have 
goodfiuiting  trees  and  bushes  for  many  jeare, 
plant  the  Djmsons  12  feet  apart  in  a  row,  and 
the  Filbsrts  8  feet  apart  in  another  row  some 
10  feet  behind  the  Damsons.  So  much  depends 
on  the  special  object  you  have  in  view.  In  the 
Kentish  orchards  it  is  the  rule  to  plant  the  hardy 
Crittenden  Dimson  on  the  windward  sides  of  the 
orchards  in  one  or  two  rows  from  10  feet  to 
12  feet  apart,  as  these  trees  suffer  less  from  wind 
than  other  fruit  trees. 

Wareham  —See  reply  to  "  J.  W.  S."  below  on  thia  subject. 

Rhoda  —The  Wise  Apple  is  the  popular  name  (jiven  to 
Apple  Court  Pendu  P)ii%  which  usually  flowers  late,  and 
so  escapes  the  spring  frost. 

A.  A.  Fh'ming.  —Your  Strawberry  plants  should  have 
been  planted  not  later  than  September,  so  as  to  become 
established  before  winter,  ilather  plant  them  now  than 
wait  until  spring. 

-V.  1'.  ^.— You  have  evidently  been  pruning  your  Apple 
trees  too  much.  Leave  the  leading  growths  alone  if  they 
are  strong  ;  shorten  them  if  they  are  weak.  Thin  out  the 
spurs  if  these  are  too  numerous ;  light  and  air  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  branches. 

J.  W.  it". —The  strong  shoots  made  by  your  Plum  trees 
indicate  the  need  of  root-pruning.  It  is  no  use  cutting 
back  these  gross  shoots  ;  this  simply  induces  strong  shoots 
again.  By  restricting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  roots  you 
create  fruitful  growths  of  moderate  vigour.  See  The 
Garden  for  October  14. 

C.  //.—The  leaves  of  the  Melon  sent  are  suffering  from 
the  disease  commonly  called  the  Cucumber  spot,  a  fungus 
which  of  late  years  has  caused  such  destruction  to  this 
plant  among  market  growers.  The  Melon  and  Cucumber 
are  closely  allied,  being  of  the  same  family,  and  are  more 
or  less  sui  ject  to  the  same  diseases.  So  far  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  this  disease,  but  as  soon  as  indications  of 
its  presence  on  the  plants  are  perceived  the  air  of  the 


house  should  be  kept  dryer,  and  more  ventilation  given. 
This  treatment  prevents  its  spreading  so  quickly,  and 
gives  the  grower  an  opportunity  of  finishing  off  his  crops 
before  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  it.  Be  careful  to  burn 
all  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  not  to  use  the  same  soil  again 
for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  also  to  burn  sulphur  in  the 
house  or  frame  where  it  has  been  growing,  so  as  to  kill 
any  of  the  mycelium  which  may  have  attached  itself  to  any 
portion  of  the  woodwork,  &c. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Carrots  Splitting  (if.  J.  fl^.).— The  common 
cause  of  splitting  or  cracking  in  roots  and  in 
fruits  appears  to  be  the  same — a  check,  even  for 
a  brief  period,  caused  by  dryness  of  soil,  which 
stops  sap  action.  Then  comes  a  heavy  rain  or 
an  over-abundant  watering,  if  plants  be  under 
glass,  causing  with  warmed  soil  sudden  and 
energetic  root  action.  The  quantity  of  sap  or 
moisture  suddenly  taken  up  is  greater  than  roots 
or  fruits  can  well  utilise  all  at  once,  and  bursting 
of  the  skins  or  coats  very  commonly  results. 
The  Eidy  Gem  Carrot,  sample  of  which  is  sent, 
is  a  variety  that  should  be  pulled  and  eaten 
whilst  half  the  size  of  the  roots  you  supply,  and 
when  young  and  tender. 

White  Fly  (Tomato).— The  white  fly  preys 
only  on  the  sickly  and  weak.  To  get  rid  of 
it,  the  best  waj'  is  to  burn  sulphur  in  the  house 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  emptied  of  plants.  The  hot 
sulphur  fumes  after  two  applications — one  in  the 
early  evening  and  one  in  late  evening — will 
destroy  all  living  organisms  there  may  be  there. 
The  house  must  be  closed,  of  course,  and  filled 
with  fumes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  be 
opened  again  for  a  couple  of  days.  Should  this 
fly  attack  the  Tomatoes  again  next  year,  you 
should  use  Richards'  XL  AH  Vaporiser,  which 
may  be  had  of  all  seedsmen.  We  should  advise 
you  to  grow  your  first  crop  of  Tomatoes  in 
12-inch  pots,  raising  them  to  a  position  near 
the  glass  at  first,  and  lowering  them  by  degrees 
as  the  plants  grow  in  length  until  they  ultimately 
rest  on  the  floor.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
take  two  good  crops  from  a  house  like  this  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  planting  the  first  crop 
early  in  March.  This  would  be  over  early  in 
July,  when  another  set  of  strong  plants  should 
be  immediately  planted,  this  time  without  pots, 
in  a  border  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  having  pre- 
viously laid  down  a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure 
about  1  foot  deep  for  the  soil  to  rest  on. 

T.  J.  Hall.— Yon  may  lift  and  pot  the  Seakale  roots, 
putting  four  or  five  good  crowns  in  a  pot  of  9  inches 
diameter  ;  plunge  this  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  or  80°  Fdhr. 

Harold  Wijmaii.— The  cause  of  your  Potatoes  not  decay- 
ing is  probably  owing  to  their  having  been  planted  late, 
and  dry  weather  afterwards  hardening  the  tuber.  We 
have  heard  of  other  similar  instances  this  year. 


kingdom,  as  the  comparatively  huge  blossom  is 
shaped  like  a  five-pointed  star,  a  foot  or  nearly 
so  across,  and  the  marking  is  equally  strange. 

Flowers  for  Greenhouse  (yemo).— In  a 
small  structure,  particularly  when  associated  with 
other  plants,  Roses  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
from  their  liability  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly, 
mildew,  etc.  In  a  temperature  of  4.5°  to  55"  in 
the  depth  of  winter  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
bedding  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Heliotrope, 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  tuberous  Begonias,  &c. 
In  the  spring  it  will  be  available  for  sowing 
tender  annuals,  such  as  Asters,  Bilsams,  Celosias, 
and  numerous  other  plants.  When  the  bedding 
plants  are  turned  out  there  is  a  wide  choice  of 
subjects  to  keep  up  a  display  during  the  summer, 
particularly  worthy  of  mention  being  Fuchsias, 
Cannas,  Lantanas,  Lilies,  Abutilons,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Irapatiens,  &e.  If  you  have  any  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  poaed,  they  may,  when  thoroughly 
rooted,  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  anticipate  their  season  of  blooming  out  of 
doors  by  a  considerable  time.  Indian  Azalea'", 
too,  form  a  bright  feature  in  spring,  while  the 
hardy  Azileas  are  also  very  effective  under  glass 
at  that  season. 

Wai\derer.—The  plant  you  refer  to  is  Lonicera  semper- 
tiorens  minor,  a  beautilul  greenhouse  climber. 

Farleigh— Try  the  Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus  in  bowls 
filled  with  fibre  ;  it  is  easily  grown,  and  is  most  attractive 
in  spring  when  in  flower. 

H.  J.  C— The  two  most  important  points  to  bear  in 
mind  in  winteiing  Geraniums  are  to  keep  them  froat-proof 
and  to  give  them  very  little  water. 

A  Constant  Header.— Both  the  Chrysanthemums  and 
Geraniums  are  badly  attacked  by  rust.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  isolate,  if  possible,  the  attacked  plants,  then 
syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  potassium.  This  is  made 
by  dissolving  loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  diluting  it  with  two  and 
a-half  gMllnns  of  water.  The  plants  should  be  sjringed 
with  this  every  ten  or  twelve  days  till  the  rust  disappears. 
Previous  to  syringing  the  worst  leaves  should  be  picked  off. 


GREENHOUSE. 

CoLTtjRE  OF  Stapelia  (■/.  W.  C.).— The  flower 
sent  is  one  of  the  Stapeliae,  most  probably  S. 
bufonia,  or  variegata  as  it  is  now  called,  but  we 
cannot  confidently  say,  for  the  flower  is  much 
shrivelled  and  the  genus  is  an  extensive  one, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  over  sixty  species,  many 
of  which  are  not  now  in  cultivation.  Nearly  all 
are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  in  this  country 
require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  for  their 
successful  culture,  with  a  dry  atmosphere  during 
the  winter  months.  They  are  not  deep-rooting 
subjects,  hence  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown 
must  be  well  drained.  A  suitable  compost  is 
good  loam  and  sand,  with  a  little  brick  rubble 
broken  small.  From  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  facing  south,  plenty  of  air  being  given  at 
all  times.  The  best  position  for  them  in  the 
winter  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  ranges  from  50"  to  65*. 
From  November  to  March  they  require  no  water. 
When  repotting  is  needed  it  should  be  done  about 
the  middle  of  April.  Stapelias  are  often  known 
as  Carrion  Flowers,  from  the  unpleasant  odour  of 
their  blossoms,  but  for  all  this  they  are  very 
interesting.  One  species,  S.  gigantea,  claims  a 
place    among    the     wonders    of     the    vegetable 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boiler  (Nemo).— a  perusal  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  show  several  boilers  suitable  fur  the 
heating  of  such  a  structure  as  that  named  by  you,  whether 
you  prefer  ordinary  fuel,  gas,  or  oil  for  the  purpose.  Two 
3-inch  flow  and  return  pipes  around  your  house  should  be 
sufliiiienl,  but  before  advice  can  be  given  as  to  the  position 
of  the  boiler  and  arrangement  of  Ihe  pipes  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  lie  of  the  land,  position  of  the  door,  Ac. 
Your  better  way  will  be  to  make  a  plan  of  your  house  and 
submit  it  to  a  reliable  llrra  or  firms  such  as  those  which 
advertise  in  THE  Garije.v,  who  would  then  forward  an 
estimate  for  the  e.\act  cost,  founded  on  personal  inspection, 
if  not  too  far  away. 

SoLPHUR  Vaporiser  for  Mildew  (J.  i'.).— The  makers 
of  this  valuable  invention  are  the  executors  of  Robert 
Campbell,  Water  Street,  Manchester,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
through  any  of  our  well-known  sundriesmen.  It  is  a  most 
simple  invention, sulphur  being  vaporised  by  msansofaspirit 
lamp.  When  the  sulphur  boils  it  is  given  off  in  the  form 
of  steam,  and  upon  every  particle  of  the  foliage  a  dew  is 
lodged  which  kills  the  fungus.  It  is  useful  for  Tomato 
disease  and  other  fungoid  attacks,  and  any  handy  min  can 
work  the  apparatus.  The  vaporiser  is  not  recommended 
for  insect  pests,  but  it  considerably  checks  red  spider  if 
the  vaporising  be  done  upon  two  consecutive  evenings  and 
then  the  foliage  well  syringed  next  morning. 

(rart/t'ner.— Plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  vary  so 
much  in  their  respective  food  requirements  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  indicate  any  one  form  of  artificial  manure 
that  would  satisfy  all  of  them.  If  you  were  to  purchase 
phosphate  in  the  form  of  bone-flour,  potash  in  muriate  of 
potash,  and  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  com- 
bine these  elements  in  equal  proportions,  then  were  to 
dissolve  lib.  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  you  would  find  you 
had  a  most  excellent  liquid  manure.  If  you  care  to  add 
soot  to  your  manure  mixture,  you  can  do  so  with  advan- 
tage;  it  is  an  ingredient  which,  well  dissolved,  seems  to 
suit  all  kinds  of  plants  or  vegetables  as  manure.  Iron, 
except  in  an  inflnitesimal  form,  is  not  a  desirable 
ingredient  in  soil  or  manures.  You  ask,  Why  do  plants 
take  up  diverse  substances  in  varying  proportions  if  not 
needed  ?  Generally  plants  do  not  take  up  substances  they 
have  no  use  for,  but,  in  taking  up  needful  substances, 
probably  some  that  they  do  not  need  or  are  deleterious 
become  mixed  with  them.  When  plants,  trees,  or  other 
things  go  wrong,  it  very  commonly  arises  from  the 
absence  of  proper  food  in  the  soil  or  the  presence  of  some- 
thing that  is  harmful,  such  as  excess  of  iron  or  lime  or 
something  else.  We  are  constantly  dealing  with  Peas  in 
our  ordinary  articles.  We  should  not  like  to  advise  the 
making  of  liquid  manures  by  homceopatliic  doses ;  the 
risk  of  overdoing  would  be  too  great.  Your  best  way 
would  be  to  spi  inkle  a  pinch  of  the  mixture  we  have 
described  over  the  roots  of  the  plants  once  a  fortnight, 
and  let  the  ordinary  waterings  wash  it  in. 
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W.  A.  IF.— Such  a  thing  not  infrequently  occurs  ia  soils 
of  a  peaty  nature,  in  which  Couch  Grass  will  grow  ram- 
pantly. We  have  just  been  speakins  to  a  Lincolnshire 
farmer,  and  he  states  that  he  has  sef  n  Couch  Grass  running 
through  quite  large  bulbs  and  boring  its  way  through 
siangtl  Wurtzel. 

^myturer.—"  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideas"  (1S8S),  by 
J.  G.  Kaker,  FRS.  pQblished  by  George  Bell  and  Sons, 
York  Street,  C  jvent  Garden.  This  book  gives  full  descrip- 
tions of  all  plants  belonging  to  this  order,  with  their  native 
habitats,  &c.,  and  also  references  to  figures  of  the  different 
species.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  in  any  way. 

Bttlwu-h.^The  sample  of  slag  soil  sent— for  it  cannot 
well  be  termed  manure— is  apparently  of  little  value 
«xcept  as  soil ;  were  it  added  largely  to  clay  soil,  no  doubt 
it  would  materially  improve  its  texture.  Ii  would  also 
very  likely  make  an  excellent  dressiog  for  lawns.  If  you 
use  it  for  bulbs,  as  you  suggest,  do  so  only  partially,  lest 
there  be  in  the  soil  anything  harmful,  but  we  entirely  fail 
to  detect  anything  with  customary  teats.  If  it  be  only 
ordinary  coal  clinker,  crushed  up  fine,  then  it  is  worthless 
as  a  manure. 

S.  G.  L.— You  have  evidently  U9ed  far  too  much  bay  salt. 
There  should  only  be  a  very  thin  sprinkling  between  the 
layers.  It  should  also  be  baked  in  an  oven  bef"re  using  to 
dry  it  well.  The  R^se  petals  should  be  picked  in  the  early 
morning  and  spread  on  paper  to  dry.  When  quite  dry 
they  should  be  stored  in  layers  in  a  jw  as  recommended, 
sprinkling  bay  salt  between  the  layers.  When  all  the 
Ro3e  petals  are  used  the  jar  should  be  closed  down  for 
three  weeks  or  so,  and  then  well  stirred  with  a  stick. 
Tnyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  R)8emary,  Biy,  Sweet  Verbena, 
Violets,  and  Orange  Flowers  are  ofcen  added  with  good 
results.  Later  loz.  Orris  root  (sliced),  loz.  benzoin,  loz. 
Floras  and  Cloves  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred. 

Names  of  Plants.— S.  TT.— Cytisus  canariensis  (hardy). 

Emily  D.    Walsh.— I,  Astrantia    major;    2,    Kepeta 

Musdni;  S.Cheiranthus  mutabilis  ;  4,  Acaena  inermis 

•J.  F.  Pomfret.—l,  Spirrei  fllipendula  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum 
Balsamita  ;  3,  Aspidium  falcatum  Fortunel ;  4,  Pteris  sp.  ; 

■5,  Adiantum  cuneatumerandiceps. F.  H.  i>.— Helenium 

atropurpureum. Foreman.  —  Fuchsia  procumbens.  — 

Wm.  ^.— The  sm^ill  tree  is  Euonymus  europeeus  (the  com- 
mon Spindle  Tree) 

Names  of  Fruit.— F.  H.  D  —The  big  Pear  is  Pitmaston 
Duchess  ;  the  round  one  is  Ginael'a  6 ^rgamot ;  the  brown 
one  is  a  small  fiuit  of  Beurn^  Bosc.  Please  always  number 
specimens  for  naming.  The  Apples  are  too  poor  to  name  ; 
they  are  evidently  very  small  fruits  of  a  cooking  sort. 
The  Pears  are  misshapen  through  the  f  mat  and  cold  winds 

prevalent  in  the  spring. A    C.~4^,  Clapp's  Favourite; 

5,  Louise  Bouue  of  Jersey  ;  6,  B  mrr6  d'Afnanlis  ;  6,  a  late 
fruit  of  Jargonelle  Pear. J.  Ward,  Coventry.— 1,  Graven- 
stein  ;    2,  Emperor  Alexander. S.   Barden,  Newark. — 

Pear  Marie   Louise. W.  Robinson,  Gorstang —1,  Belle 

Julie  ;  2,  Baurr*^  Diel ;  3,  Comte  de  Limy ;  4,  Souvenir  du 

Congr^s. S.    Crane.  Kotts.--!,  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 

"2,  Citron  des  Carmes ;  3,  Beuri^  Bachelier  ;  4,  Marechal  de 
la  Cour  ;   5,  Baurre  Snperfln  ;  6,  Ltuise  B  jnne  of  Jersey  ; 

7,  Belle  Julie  ;   S.   D  »yeon6  du    C  jmice  ;   9,    rotten. 

W.  T.  Hunter,   Worcester.— I,  Dnuhease  d'Angou'eme ;  2, 

Thompson's;   3,  Catillac. F.  Boyers,  K'ng's  Norton. — 

13,  Beune  Bichelier;  16,  Porcri's  Beun6;  22.  Beurr6 
fi'Anjou;   25,  Olivier    des   Serres ;   26,  Beuri6    Diel;  30, 

Josephine  de  Malines;   36,  Thompson's  Pear. Nemo.— 

1,  2,  and  4,  Braddick'a  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick ;  5, 
H  .liandbury  ;  6,  Bsss  Pool.  Pears;  1,  Winter  Nelis;  2, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  3,  B3un6  Hardy;   4,   Doyenne  du 

Oimice;  5  Beurre  SuperHn. G.Shayler. — 1,  Reinettedu 

■Canada;   2,  Curt  of  Wick;   3,  Couri  Pendu  PI  it.     The 

flower  is  Tanacetumvulgare. PomoTid. —Pear  Pitmaston 

Duchess  ;  1,  a  Ircil  variety,  probably  a  seedling  from  Tom 

Putt ;  2,  Margil. Tilston.—The  fruit  is  the  Q  liuce. 

Dr  Little.— Apple  Adam's  Pearmain. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOWS. 

AT  most  of  these  anturan  exhibitions  fruits  aud  vegetables 
are  also  largely  shown. 

October  31.- Southampton  (two  days). 

November  1.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
•(three  days) ;  Cambridge  (two  days). 

November  2.— Torquay. 

Novemher  3  —Windsor,  Eton,  and  District. 

November  7.— Birmingham  (three  days);  Brighton  and 
Sussex  (two  days) ;  Croydon  (two  days) ;  Ipswich  (two 
days) ;  Belfast  (two  days). 

November  S —Cardiff  (two  days);  Ware  (two  days); 
Stoke  Newingoon  (two  days) ;  Bith  Gardeners'  Show  (two 
days). 

November  9.— Addlestone,  Chertaey,  and  Ottershaw . 
■Gainsborough  and  District  (two  days).  ' 

November  10.— Sheffield  (two  days);  Nottingham  and 
Notts  (two  days);  Huddersfleld  and  District  (two  days); 
Stockport  (two  d-4ys) ;  Bush  Hill  Park  (two  days). 

November  14. — Winchester  (two  days);  South  Shields 
«nd  Northern  Counties  (two  days). 

November  15.— York  (three  days);  Chester  Paxton  (two 
days);  Liverpool  H"rticultural  Association  (two  days), 

November  16  —Scottish  Horticultural  Association  (three 
■days) ;  Bristol  (owo  days) ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich  (three 
<iays). 

November  17.— Bradford  (two  days) ;  Bolton  (two  days). 

November  21.— Leeds  Paxton  (two  days). 

Jiovember  24. — Darlington. 

December  G.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 

wo  days). 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Removal  of  Fruit  Trees  {A  E.  A.). — Your 
righc  to  remove  the  fruit  trees  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  your  holding  :  (1)  If  you  occupy  an 
ordinary  house  and  garden  you  cannot  remove 
the  fruit  trees ;  (2)  if  your  holding  is  either  wholly 
agricultural  or  pistoral,  or  partly  agricultural 
and  partly  pastoral,  you  are  entitled,  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  to  compensation  for 
orchards  or  fruit  bushes,  provided  that  the  same 
were  planted  by  you  with  your  landlord's  consent 
in  writing.  The  compensation  allowed  is  to  be  the 
fair  value  of  the  improvements  to  an  incoming 
tenant,  but  the  outgoing  tenant  is  to  receive 
nothing  in  respect  of  what  is  due  to  the  inherent 
capabilities  of  the  soil  Where  an  incoming 
tenant  has,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  his 
landlord,  paid  to  an  outgoing  tenant  any  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  Act,  the  incnming 
tenant  will  be  entitled,  on  quitting  the  holding, 
to  receive  from  his  landlord  the  same  compensation 
as  the  outgoing  tenant  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  hid  he  remained  as  tenant  until  the 
time  wnen  the  incoming  tenant  quits  the  holding, 
thus  :  If  A,  the  incoming  tenant,  with  the  con- 
sent of  B,  the  landlord,  compensates  C,  the 
outgoing  tenant,  for  improvements,  A  will  be 
entitled,  when  he  gives  up  possession,  to  claim 
from  B  the  same  compensation  in  respect  of  the 
improvements  as  C  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  had  he  remained  as  tenant  until  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  A's  tenancy.  (3)  If  your 
holding  has  been  let  or  treated  as  a  market 
garden,  you  will  be  entitled,  under  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  to  move  all  fruit 
trees  and  fruit  bushes  planted  by  you  and  not 
permanently  set  out  ;  but  they  must  bj  removed 
before  the  termination  of  your  tenancy,  other- 
wise they  will  become  the  property  of  your  land- 
lord. You  will  also  be  entitled  to  compensation 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  in  lespecl 
of  the  improvements  mentioned  below,  notwith- 
standing that  such  improvements  may  have  been 
made  without  the  consent  of  your  landlord,  viz  : 
(a)  PUnting  of  standard  or  other  fruit  trees  or 
fruit  bushes  permanently  set  out ;  and  (6) 
planting  of  Strawberry  plants.  Asparagus,  and 
other  vegetable  crops.  (4)  If  you  occupy  a  piece 
of  land,  with  or  without  a  cottage,  containing 
not  more  than  two  acres,  and  cultivated  as  a 
garden  or  farm,  you  will  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion from  your  landlord  for  crops,  including 
fruit,  and  for  fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes  planted 
by  you  with  your  landlord's  consent  in  writing. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

The  valuable  collection  of  succulent  plants  made, 
during  his  travels  abroad,  by  the  late  Riv.  H.  G. 
Torre  of  Norton  Curlieu,  Warwickshire,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Royal  Bjtanic  Society.  It 
comprises  some  1,600  specimens  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  class,  such  as  Agaves,  Aloes, 
Echeverias,  Crassulas,  and  Mesembrjanthemums. 
The  rockery  in  the  large  conservatory  has  been 
reconstructed  for  their  accommodation  and 
display. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  P.  M'Hardy, 

Aberdeen. — On  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst. 
a  presentation  was  made  in  the  Bon-Accord 
Hotel,  Aberdeen,  by  a  number  of  the  local 
gardeners  and  others  in  the  adjoining  districts 
to  Mr.  Peter  M'Hardy,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Ben  Reid  and  Co  ,  Limited.  Mr.  M'Hardy 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  highly  successful  excur- 
sion arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aberdeen 
gardeners  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national Show  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  services 
were  so  much  appreciated  that  it  was  resolved  to 
make  him  a  present  in  recognitioa  of  his  good 
work.  This  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  travel- 
ling bag  and  umbrella.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  Glenburnie  Park, 
who  made  a  neat  little  speech  in  handing  over 
the  gifts.     Mr.  M'Hardy  made  a  suitable  reply. 


An  enjoyable  social  evening  was  afterwards 
passed,  a  number  of  excellent  songs  being  ren- 
dered by  members  of  the  company. 


SOCIETIES. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETIXG  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Mr.  J.  Guttridge,  curator  of  Liverpool  Botanic 
Gardens,  occupying  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance to  welcome  Mr.  C.  R.  Paul,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester,  who  gave  an  escellent  lecture  on  exotic  Ferns. 
A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman,  ^Messrs. 
W.  W.  Gamble,  R.  Todd,  H.  Corlett,  J.  Stoney,  W.  D. 
Skinner,  and  others  took  part.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Paul  for  his  excelleet 
lecture,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Haigh,  and  a  similar  vote 
to  the  chairman  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gamble. 


BTJRY  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  second  session  of  this  society  was  opened  on  the 
5th  inst.  at  the  Textile  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Southern  presiding 
over  a  large  attendance.  The  subject  for  consideration 
was  "  Soils  and  Their  Treatment,"  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman 
of  Woolton.  Draining,  trenching,  and  ridging  were  stated 
to  be  necessary  on  heavy  lands,  and  the  use  of  clay  and 
strong  loam  on  those  of  a  light  nature.  Manures,  natural 
and  artificial,  were  fully  dealt  with.  Rotation  of  crops 
was  briefly  considered  for  the  purpose  uf  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  produce  and  for  reducing  the 
strain  upon  the  land.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion, in  which  several  members  took  part,  after  which 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Waterman 
for  his  practical  advice  on  this  important  subject. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  of  session  1905-6  took  place  at  the  Sandring- 
ham  Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  and  waa 
presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.  Mr. 
Shaddick,  representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  Asso* 
elation,  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  upon  "  The 
Treatment  f>jr  Croton  Culture,"  and  the  discussion  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  large  numberof  members 
present,  and  after  replying  to  various  queations,  the  best 
thanks  of  the  assembly  were  accorded  the  lecturer.  A 
special  prize  of  53.  waa  offered  by  ilr.  R.  Mayne  for  the 
best  two  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  and  the  same  of  Apples, 
and  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Dlnwoodie,  head  gardener, 
The  Duflfryn,  Glamorganshire.  Ft  a  dish  of  Pears 
(Catillac),  five  fruits,  the  premier  Pears  weighing  27oz., 
he  was  awarded  a  tlrst-class  certificate.  Fur  a  fine  plant 
of  Orchid  Miltonia  Candida  Mr.  R.  Mayne  was  awarded  a 
flrst^claaa  certificate,  and  for  four  dishea  of  Apples  Mr.  C.  E. 
Collier  waa  awarded  a  second-claaa  certificate.  Several 
new  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 
Mr.  T.  Clarke,  ex-chairman,  met  with  a  serious  trap 
accident  a  fortnight  ago  whilst  driving  to  Cardiff,  but  his 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  progressing 
favourably. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  AT  THE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL HALL. 
An  exhibition  was  held  at  the  R  >yal  Horticultural  Society'a 
Hall,  Weatminater,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  inat.,  by  the 
Evening  Neivn  Chrysanthemum  Leactue.  The  proprietors 
of  this  paper  distributed  about  7,000  planta  among  the 
children  of  London  and  suburbs  early  in  the  year.  These 
were  to  be  grown  for  competition.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  fairly  well  grown,  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
very  poor,  and  moat  of  them  were  only  in  bud.  The 
show,  however,  waa  a  really  good  one,  for  most  of  the 
leading  growers  put  up  groups.  The  most  remarkable 
feature,  however,  was  the  attendance.  Never  before  has 
such  a  crowd  been  seen.  Upwarda  of  25,000  persons 
gained  admission,  and  it  waa  estimated  that  more  than 
10,000  went  away  without  being  able  to  gain  admittance. 
Among  those  who  sent  groups  were  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar, 
Carter  and  Co.,  Cutbush  and  Sons,  T.  S.  Ware,  Hobbies, 
Limited,  H.  Evans  and  Sons,  H.  J.  Jonea,  Wells  and  Co., 
Limited,  Norman  Divis,  E.  Such,  P.  Ladda,  L.  R.  Russell, 
J.  Hill  and  Sons,  and  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg.  la 
addition  to  which,  fruit  waa  well  shown  by  Mr.  Poupartof 
Twickenham  and  Messrs.  Shearn  and  Son,  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Upstairs  there  waa  a  display  of  table  deco- 
rations and  other  fioral  arrangements,  also  Colonial 
exhibits  and  aome  intereating  works  of  art  from  Japan. 
The  whole  arrangements  were  well  carried  out.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  a  similar  show  next  year,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Olympia  will  be  chosen  as  the  place  of 
exhibition. 


KIDDERMINSTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Kidderminster 
and  district  Horticultural  Society  waa  held  recently, 
Dr  Gibbins  presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  Apologies 
were  read  from  Mr.  W.  Piercy  Snow  and  Mr.  A.  Goodwin  ; 
thelatterstated  thathisincreaaed  businessdutieaprevented 
his  devoting  t^^ "  cessary  time  to  the  work  of  the  society, 
and  he  re''  _  nia  aeat  on  the  committee.  The  balance 
sheet  sli  rted  total  receipts  £129  9j.  7d.,  including  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £27  12s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  left  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £3;^  7s.  3d. 

Dr.  Gibbina,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet,  aaid  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the 
society  had  had  such  a  successful  season.    The  exhibitions 
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had  been  eminently  successful.  He  acknowledged  the 
strenuous  services  rendered  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  now  leaving  the  town,  having  secured  a  well- 
earned  promotion,  and  expressed  much  regret  at  the 
announcement  made  by  Mr,  Sadler  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  in  the  office  of  secretary.  Mr.  Sadler  had 
been  untiring  in  his  labours.  He  also  regretted  to  say 
that  he  could  no  longer  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  he  was  not  able  to  devote  as  much  time  to 
the  work  as  the  position  demanded. 

Dr.  Gibbins  said  the  oromise  of  Katherine,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  to  visit  Kidderminster  and  open  the  Chry- 
santhemum show  in  the  Town  Hall  on  November  8  would 
give  great  delight.  The  exhibition  would  be  held  on 
November  8  and  9. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  Sir  A.  F.  Godson, 
M.P.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  him  for  past 
services. 

Mr.  Sadler  acknowledged  references  to  his  services  by 
the  chairman  and  the  meeting.  It  would  ever  be  a  satis- 
faction to  him  to  know  that  he  was  leaving  the  society 
with  a  good  balance  in  hand— £30  more  than  when  he  took 
the  office. 

Mr.  Beeley  moved  and  Mr.  Bulmer  seconded  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  motion  was  approved  item.  con. 

EOYAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
There  was  a  pretty  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids, 
and  other  flowering  plants  and  some  exhibits  of  fruit  at 
the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  24th  inst.,  but  the 
vegetable  show  which  was  held  in  connexion  with  this 
meeting  was  very  poor.  The  Orchid  committee,  the  floral 
committee,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  each 
granted  several  awards  of  merit. 

Froit  and  Vegetable  Committek. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  John 
Wrisht,  Joseph  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  J.  Mclndoe,  S.  Mortimer, 
A.  Dean,  William  Pope,  H.  Parr,  William  Fyfe  H  J 
Wright,  George  Keif,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  W.  H.  Divers, 
G.  Reynolds,  Edwin  Beckett,  John  Lyne,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J. 
Jaques,  G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  Foster 
W.  Poupart,  and  A.  H.  Pearson.  ' 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears  that  contained  some  excellent  fruits 
of  the  best  varieties  now  in  season.   Silver  Binksian  medal. 

A  collection  of  uonaored  seedling  Melons  was  shown 
from  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Hero  of  Lockinge  type  They  were 
very  attractively  set  up.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

MM.  Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cle,  Paris,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  yellow  flesh  Potatoes  in  several  different 
varieties,  most  of  them  of  medium  size.  They  were 
varieties  which  are  little  known  in  this  country. 

A  new  vegetable,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Winning- 
stadt  Cabbage  and  Cambridge  Champion  Brussels  Sprouts 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rldgewell,  The  Gardens,  Histon, 
Cambs.  The  plants  produce  fine  large  Cibbages,  and  at 
the  base  of  every  leaf  large  buttons  are  formed,  so  that 
after  cutting  the  Cabbages  a  good  crop  of  firm  large 
buttons  may  be  gathered. 

Several  new  Apples  and  other  fruits  were  shown,  but  no 
awards  were  made. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following 
Potatoes,  after  trial  at  Wisley  r  The  Gardnur  (Sinclair 
166,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen) ;  Dalhowne  Seedling  (Kent 
and  Brydon,  Darlington)  ;  Duchess  of  Cornwall  (Dobbie 
and  Co.,  and  J.  Williamson,  Mallow,  Cork) ;  Forbes'  Seitsa- 
Hon  (W.  Forbes,  Tullycarnett,  Knock,  Belfast. 

Forbes'  Marvel,  from  Mr.  W.  Forbes,  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  W.  A.  Bilney,  E.  Ash- 
worth,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Jeremiah  Colman,  J.  Charlesworth 
Albert  A.  McBean,  fl.  Ballantine,  G.  F.  Moore,  W  h' 
White,  F.  J.  Thome,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  Boxall,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Francis  Wellesley.  and 
F.  W.  Ashton. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Orchids. 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  labiata,  C.  dowiana 
aurea,  C.  wendlandiana,  Lii'lio-Cattleya  luminosa,  and 
L.-C.  Fausta  were  represented  by  some  lovely  flowers. 
Odontoglossum  grande  and  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis  were 
freely  used  in  this  group.  Among  the  rarer  things  were 
O.  grande  aureum,  Cypripedium  H.  Ballantine,  C.  fairrie- 
anum,  Lajlia  priestans  alba,  Masdevallia  macrura,  L.-C. 
Baroness  Schroder,  and  Lwlia  Perrini  nivea.  Pleione 
maculata  in  pans  was  very  beautiful.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq  ,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  showed  a  very  bright  group  of  Orchids 
comprised  chiefly  of  Cypripediums,  Ltelias,  Cattleyas,  and 
LKlio-Cattleyas.  Lselia  pr:eitans  in  several  varieties,  was 
very  beautiful  ,  L.  p.  Gatton  Park  variety,  with  slate-blue 
lip,  being  most  remarkable.  Among  the  Cypripediums 
were  several  good  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  i.  cobbianum 
C.  i.  Ballia;,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  Sanders,  and  others. 
Cattleya  labiata  cajrulea  and  Phaio-Cymbidium  chard- 
warense  were  two  remarkable  things.  -Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  again 
exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  Orchids.  Vanda  cterulea, 
Cattleya  Peetersi,  C.  Iris,  C.  Portia  magniflca,  C.  Vulcan' 
BrasBo-L:eliapurpurato-digbyana,  Laj'.io-Catlleya  luminosa, 
L.-C.  haroldiana,  and  many  other  beautiful  things  were 
included  in  this  group.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  .Southgate,  N.,  showed  a  bright 
group  of  Orchids,  the    following,  among    others,    being 


splendidly  represented  :  Cattleya  Mantinii,  C.  labiata, 
Oncidium  varicosum,  Odontoglossum  duviverianum,  and 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Several  rarities  were  also 
included  in  this  group.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White),  exhibited  a  collection  of  Miltonias, 
M.  Binotii,  M.  Candida,  M.  Clowesii,  and  M.  lamarkiana. 
He  also  showed  several  Orchids  of  botanical  interest 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  included  Odonto- 
glossum Rossi  albens,  Miltonia  Candida  grandiflora,  M. 
Binotii,  Cypripedium  arthurianum,  L.-C.  Lady  Rothschild, 
and  other  good  things.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cymbidium 
gammieanum,  a  natural  hybrid  between  elegans  and 
longifolium.  with  medium-sized  greenish  brown  sepals  and 
petals,  with  pale  yellow  lip  marked  with  light  red  ;  Vanda 
sanderiana,  with  large  and  handsome  flowers,  the  upper 
sepals  and  the  petals  lilac,  the  lower  sepals  veined  with 
pale  red-crimson  on  a  pale  yellow  ground  ;  Miltonia 
Candida  grandiflora;  and  Cypripedium  insigne  D.  S.  Brown. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Hopkins),  exhibited  several  hybrid  Cypripediums,  an 
award  of  merit  being  given  toone  which  is  described  below. 

Habenaria  militaris  was  very  beautiful  as  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Birt. 

J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Savington  Park.  Petworth,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  Cypripedium  hybrids. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium villosum  X  rothschilrtianum.  Dendrobium  Phalw- 
nopsis  (dark  variety)  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Collingwood,  Lilburn 
Tower,  Alnwick.  Vanda  sanderiana  was  finely  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Gledsteanes,  Berry  Hill,  Taplow.  Lord  Rothschild 
sent  flowers  of  Cattleya  x  luminosa  superba.  A  good 
plant  of  Oncidium  gravesianum  was  shown  by  Mr  E 
Lowther,  Tindels  Park,  Bristol.  Mr.  A.  E  Bainbridge 
Jesmond  Park  West,  Newcastle,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
grande  Lynwood  variety.  Several  other  single  plants  of 
new  and  rare  Orchids  were  shown.  All  those  given  an 
award  are  described  below. 

New  Orchids. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Oncidium  feopoirfionum.— Although  this  Orchid  has  been 
for  a  long  time  in  cultivation  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
flower  before.  The  flower  stem  is  of  twining  growth,  and 
several  feet  in  length.  The  flower,  which  is  about 
IJ  inches  deep,  is  purple  with  a  white  margin  ;  the  patch 
of  yellow  beneath  the  column  adds  to  its  beauty.  The 
edges  of  the  flower  are  crimped.  From  Mr.  E.  Ashworth 
Harefleld  Hall,  Wilmslow. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following  ; 

Dendrohium  Phaliinopsis  iliss  Louim  Deane.~k  very 
beautiful  light  coloured  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  and  the  throat  and  lobes  of  the  lip  are  tinged  with 
pink.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Chardwar,  Gloucester, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Page). 

Chimhidium  Maggie  Fowler.— This  is  a  natural  hybrid 
between  C.  giganteum  and  C.  elegans.  The  blooms  are 
large,  the  sepals  ^nd  petals  being  lined  with  red-brown 
upon  a  greenish  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  marked  with 
chocolate  upon  a  yellow  ground.  Very  sweetly  scented. 
From  by  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Woodford. 

Lcelio-Cattleija  Clive  tiuperba.  —  Lirlia  prtestans  and 
Cattleya  dowiana  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid,  which  has 
a  very  beautiful  purple  lip  with  a  splash  of  primrose 
yellow  inside  each  lobe.  The  petals  are  of  perfect  form, 
soft  rose  ;  the  sepals  lighter.  From  Mr.  W.  M.  Appleton, 
Weston-suner-Mare. 

Cypripediiim  Lord  OssMtetm.— This  is  a  cross  between  C. 
leeanum  virginale  and  C.  Charlesworthii  album,  a  beautiful 
flower  with  large  dorsal  sepal,  white  with  green  base. 
The  petals  are  light  green,  and  the  pouch  is  green 
and  brown.  From  the  Eirl  of  Tankerville,  Chillingham 
CasHe,  Northumberland. 

Cattleya  Marie  Henriette  de  Wai'rin.—A  lovely  flower 
with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  richly-coloured  lip ; 
the  latter  is  yellow,  with  a  broad  purple  central  band. 
Cattleya  Lodrtigesii  and  C.  Rex  were  the  parents.  From  the 
Marquis  de  Wavrin,  (Hiateau  de  Ronsele,  Sommerghen, 
Belgium. 

Cypripedium  Germaine  Opaix.—A  cross  between  C. 
fairrieanum  and  C.  Mme.  Coflinet,  a  handsome  flower  with 
large  white-margined  dorsal  sepal,  heavily  spotted  with 
crimson-black  on  a  pale  green  ground.  The  petals  and 
pouch  are  reddish.  From  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Westfield, 
Woking, 

Ma.^.decallia  eitcullata.  —A  species  with  vervdark  marone- 
coloured,  almost  black  flowers,  borne  on  stiff  stems  above 
the  rich  green  leathery  foliage.  From  Mr.  J.  Colman, 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

CyptipediumG.  G  Whitelegge.—C  Euryace  and  C.  bella- 
tulum  were  the  parents  of  this  richly-coloured  hybrid. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  flower  is  crimson  ;  petals  and  dorsal 
sepal  are  dotted  and  spotted  with  crimson-black,  and 
white  shows  through  the  ground  colouring  on  petals 
and  dorsal  sepal.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans. 

Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  var.  Fairy  Queen. — A  flower 
with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  lovely  lip.  This  is  purple 
near  the  margin  (which  is  beautifully  frilled),  and  above  a 
clear  rich  yellow,  which  fades  to  a  rather  pale  shade 
towards  the  edges.  Cattleya  eaakelliana  alba  and  C. 
aurea  were  the  parents.  From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Exhibition  of  Vegetables. 
The  vegetable  show,  which  was  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  show,  was 
very  poor.    In  many  of  the  classes  there  were  no  exhibits 
at  all,  and  in  others  the  competition  was  poor. 


The  flrst  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  to  flll 
60  square  feet  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  with  very  good  produce,  although  not  in 
great  variety.  The  Potatoes  were  numerous  and  good. 
Carrots  and  Cauliflowers,  too,  were  excellent. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  (30  square 
feet)  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  with 
very  good  produce.    No  second  prize  was  awarded. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  to  flll  36  square  feet 
(amateurs  and  gardeners)  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree,  won  flrst  prize.  He  was  the  only 
competitor,  with  a  splendid  exhibit  well  set  up. 

For  a  collection  to  flll  24  square  feet  the  flrst  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  Gaddesdon  Place  Gardens,  Hemel 
Hempsted,  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens, 
Basingstoke,  being  second. 

For  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes  (trade 
only)  a  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Green, 
Wisbech. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes  (amateurs 
and  gardeners)  the  flrst  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Cole, 
Althorp  Park  Gardens,  Northampton,  with  an  excellent 
lot  of  tubers  so  far  as  appearance  was  concerned.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle 
Gardens,  Newbury. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  separate  vegetables, 
such  as  Beans,  B  irecole,  Tomatoes,  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Ac.  The  flrst  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree  ;  Mr.  W.  P.ipe,  Highclere  Castle 
Gardens,  Newbury  ;  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  Gaddesdon  Place 
Gardens,  Hemel  Hempsted  ;  Mr.  J.  Rushbrooke,  Ampt- 
hill ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  Nutfleld  Court  Gardens,  Surrey ; 
Mr.  S.  Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gardens,  Northampton  ;  Mr.  J. 
Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Hobday,  Romford. 

*«*  The  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  is  held  over  until 
next  week. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

The  October  meeting  of  this  club,  held  at  the  Shirehall 
Hotel,  Norwich,  was  well  attended  ;  Mr.  J.  Powley  pre- 
sided. A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie  upon 
various  botanical  aspects  of  flowers.  His  chapter  on 
"Sweet-smelling  Flowers"  explained  in  some  small  mea- 
sure why  flowers  have  perfume.  During  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  H.  Perry  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
always  a  case  of  perfume  which  attracted  certain  insects 
to  certain  classes  of  flowers,  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
provided  with  the  means  of  getting  at  the  nectar.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Field  dealt  on  the  subject  of  perfume  in  flowers  at 
some  length,  and  said  he  could  but  deplore  the  fact  that 
although  present-day  hybridists  did  much  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  appearance  of  blossoms  they  did  not  study 
the  preservation  of  perfume. 

The  exhibition  tables  contained  some  good  specimens  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener 
to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Catton,  gained  quite  a  series 
of  successes  in  the  former  section,  his  plants  of  the  Im- 
proved Scarlet  Salvia  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  being 
up  to  typical  exhibition  standard.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener 
to  Sir  E.  B.  Mansel,  Birt.,  had  a  good  collection  of  the 
most  recent  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  G. 
Moore,  The  Hall  Gardens,  Hethersett,  had  some  fine 
Apples  Warner's  King,  and  he  also  brought  up  a  dozen 
fruits  from  a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  taken  from  one  tree ; 
every  fruit  was  double,  not  merely  on  the  stalk,  but  united 
quite  half  the  distance  from  base  to  apex  in  the  flesh.  Mr. 
C.  H  Hines,  gardener  to  Garrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  Trowse,  had 
some  flne  specimens  of  Apples.  The  silver  medal  for 
Onions  was  won,  with  bulbs  from  an  amateur's  allotment, 
by  Mr.  F.  Carrington,  44,  Newmarket  Street,  Norwich,  his 
six  bulbs  averaging  just  over  21b.  each. 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES    SCHEDULES. 
Sheffield  CHEvsANTBEMnM  SociETr.— The  annual  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  10 
and  11,  in  the  Corn  Exchange.    The  secretary  is  Mr.  M.  H. 
Willford,  35,  Carfleld  Armur,  Meerabrook,  Sheffield. 

Bush  Rill  Park  and  District  Chrysanthemuin. — The 
eighth  annual  show  will  be  held  in  Enfield  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  10  and  11.  Mr.  E.  Eccles,  4,  St. 
Mark's  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  is  hon.  secretary. 

Stoke  yeu'ington  and  District  Chrysanthemuyn.— The 
twelfth  exhibition  of  the  Stoke  Newington,  Stamford 
Hill,  Clapton,  and  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Devonshire  Square  Church  Schoolroom 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  8  and  9.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  82,  Vartry  Road, 
Stamford  Hill. 

Neivport  (Mon.)  and  District  Chrysanthemum. — The 
seventeenth  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  16.  in  the  Gymnasium  Athletic 
Ground.  Mr.  H.  Poole,  25,  Morden  Road,  Newport,  is 
secretary. 

Bath  Gardeners'  Debating  Society. — The  flrst  annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  this  association  will  be  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Bath,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  S  and  9.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Butt, 
Hadspen,  College  Road,  Lansdown,  Bath. 


DEER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in 
the  Aden  Hall,  Old  Deer,  recently,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Kemp 
(president)  in  the  chair  The  treasurer's  report,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  showed  a  small  balance  in 
favour  of  the  society.  Some  changes  in  the  rules  were 
also  made,  and  the  retiring  office-bearers  re-elected.  The 
Rev.  R.  S.  Kemp  was  appointed  president,  and  Mr  James 
Wallace  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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THE     BEST    APPLES. 
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'"  I  ^  HE  season  for  planting  fruit  trees 
is  now  here,  and  many  are  con- 
sidering whkli  varieties  they  shall 
plant.  We  have  had  several  letters 
from  correspondents  asking  for 
lists  suitable  for  gardens  of  various  sizes,  so 
we  publish  the  following  selections  of  dessert 
and  cooking  varieties  for  both  large  and 
small  gardens. 

Eight  Best  Apples  foe  Small  Gardens. 
Dessert. — Mr.  Gladstone,  July  to  August; 
Lady  Sudeley,  September  ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  October  to  November ;  Cockle's 
Pippin,  Christmas.  Cooking. — Pott's  Seed- 
ling, August  to  September  ;  Stirling  Castle, 
October ;  Bismarck,  November  to  Decem- 
ber ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  .January.  ■  The 
above  are  regular  bearers,  succeed  in  any 
form,  and  require  very  little  pruning. 

Best  Apples  for  Larger  Gardens. 
Dessert. — Mr.  Gladstone,  July  to  August; 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  August ;  Lady  Sude- 
ley, September  ;  Margil,  October  ;  King  of 
the  Pippins,  November ;  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin and  Mother,  October  to  November  ; 
Egremont  Russet,  December ;  Allington 
Pippin,  December  to  January  ;  Eibston 
Pippin,  October  to  November  ;  Cockle's 
Pippin,  Christmas  ;  Old  Nonpareil,  December 
to  January  ;  Claygate  Pearmain,  January; 
Lord  Burghley,  February ;  Sturmer  Pippin 
and  Allen's  Everlasting,  March  to  April. 
Cooking. — Early  White  Transparent,  August ; 
Pott's  Seedling,  August  to  September ; 
Ecklinville  Seedling  and  Stirling  Castle^ 
October  ;  Warner's  King,  November  ;  Lord 
Derby,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Bismarck, 
November  to  December  ;  Tower  of  Glarais 
and  Golden  Noble,  December  ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Wellington,  and  Bramley's  Seedling, 
January ;  Alfriston  and  Newton  Wonder, 
February  ;  Northern  Greening,  March. 

Apples  for  Cordons. 
Dessert.— Mr.  Gladstone  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  August ;  James  Grieve,  Sep- 
tember ;  Wealthy,  Margil,  King  of  the  Pip 
pins.  Mother,  and  Calville  Rouge  Pr^coce, 
October  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  October  to 
February  ;  St.  Edmund's  Pippin  and  Ross 
Nonpareil,  November  ;  Adam's  Pearmain  and 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  December  ;  Allington 
Pippin,    November    to    February ;    Scarlet 


Nonpareil,  January  to  February  ;  Norman's 
Pippin,  January  ;  Lord  Burghley,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Rosemary  Russet,  February; 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Allen's  Everlasting,  and 
Fearn's  Pippin,  very  late.  Cooking.  — 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  August ;  Pott's  Seed- 
ling, Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Suffield, 
September ;  Grenadier,  Golden  Spire,  and 
Seaton  House,  September  to  October  ;  Lord 
Derby,  Nov^naber  ;  Bismarck,  December  ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  January  to  March ; 
Sandringham,  February ;  Alfriston,  Calville 
Malingre,  and  Calville  Rouge,  February  to 
March. 

Profitable  Apples  for  Market. 

Grown   on   Paradise   Stock   as   Bushes. 

Dessert. — Beauty  of  Bath  and  Red  Quar- 
renden, July  to  August ;  Lady  Sudeley, 
September  ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  September 
to  October ;  Yellow  Ligestre,  September ; 
Duchess's  Favourite,  September  to  Octo- 
ber ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  October  ;  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  November  to  February ; 
Beauty  of  Barnack,  November ;  Allington 
Pippin,  December  to  February  ;  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet,  Christmas  Pearmain,  and  Winter 
Quarrenden, December  ;  Baumann'sReinette, 
January.  Cooking.  —  Early  White  Trans- 
parent, July  ;  Lord  Suffield,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Early  Julien,  August 
to  September  ;  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Grena- 
dier, Stirling  Castle,  and  Golden  Spire, 
September  to  October  ;  Lord  Derby,  Stone's 
Apple,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Warner's  King, 
October  to  November;  Bismarck,  November 
to  December  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bram- 
ley's Seedling,  and  Newton  Wonder,  Decem- 
ber to  March. 

Grown  as  Orchard  Standards. 
Dessert. — Beauty  of  Bath,  August ;  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  September  ;  Duchess's 
Favourite,  end  of  September ;  Worcester 
Pearmain,  September  ;  King  of  the  Pippins, 
October ;  Colonel  Vaughan,  September  to 
October ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  November 
to  February  ;  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
December  to  January.  Cooking.  —  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Lord  SuflBeld,  and  Grenadier, 
August  to  September  ;  Golden  Spire,  Octo- 
ber ;  Warner's  King,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and 
Lord  Derby,  November ;  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  November  to  February  ;  Bismarck, 
December  ;   Blenheim  Orange,  November  to 


February ;  Wellington,  Newton  Wonder, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Northern  Greening, 
January  to  March  ;  Winter  Queening,  Feb- 
ruary to  April. 


OWN-ROOT     ROSES. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  lately 
on  this  subject,  and  doubtless 
much  more  remains  to  be  written. 
In  growing  Roses  on  their  own 
^  roots  many  essential  points  ought 
to  receive  careful  consideration, 
such  as  climate,  position,  soil,  an  exposure 
that  is  well  sheltered  from  wind,  ifec.  Here 
we  are  highly  favoured  as  to  climate  and 
shelter.  Being  close  to  the  Sol  way  Firth,  the 
climate  during  November  and  December  is 
too  kind,  as  a  rule,  to  our  plants,  Roses  in 
particular.  The  Roses  continue  to  grow 
until  Christmas.  As  the  growths  made  at 
that  season  are  soft  and  useless,  it  means 
that  the  plants  have  been  exhausting  their 
energies  to  no  purpose.  The  soil  is  fairly 
good  for  Rose  culture,  perhaps  rather  light, 
but  with  deep  cultivation,  liberal  feeding 
with  good,  well  -  decomposed  cow  manure, 
forked  carefully  into  the  borders  some  time 
in  March,  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  when  they  are  in  full  growth,  we 
are  able  to  gather  great  quantities  of  good 
blooms  from  the  end  of  May  until  well  into 
October. 

After  nearly  six  years  of  experience  here  we 
find  the  following  Roses  do  well  on  their  own 
roots.  From  Tea  Roses  growing  on  walls  we 
get  our  best  supplies.  They  begiu  to  flower 
in  May  and  continue  for  about  six  weeks, 
then  there  is  a  lull  while  they  are  making 
growth,  then  the  second  crop  of  flowers  com- 
mences in  August.  Anna  Olivier  roots 
freely,  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Rose  season.  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  is  another  suitable  variety.  We  have 
several  Roses  of  this  grand  sort  growing  on 
their  own  roots,  all  growing  vigorously  and 
flowering  freely.  Francisca  Kruger,  although 
not  so  vigorous  as  the  last-named,  is  healthy, 
and  flowers  very  freely.  This  is  one  of  the 
sorts  that  require  disbudding,  no  matter 
upon  which  stock  it  grows,  otherwise  the 
growth  is  small.  In  Corallina  we  have  a 
grand  all-round  Rose  which  is  now  growing 
as  vigorously  on  its  own  roots  as  the  old 
grafted  plant  we  had  when  it  was  sent  out 
five  years  ago.  Moreover,  some  plants  of 
Corallina  that  were  rooted  here  three  years 
ago  are  now  doing  well  in  a  garden  between 
Glasgow  and  Stirling,  where  the  conditions 
are  not  very  favourable  for  Rose  growing. 
Boadicea  under  the  same  conditions  does  as 
well  as  Corallina.  The  Bride,  Meta,  and 
Bridesmaid  that  were  propagated  three  years 
ago  have  flowered  profusely  this  season. 
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Among  Noisettes  such  varieties  as  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  growing  on  their  own  roots,  are  at  the 
top  of  9  feet  high  poles,  and  when  in  flower 
form  objects  of  great  beauty  at  the  back  of 
the  herbaceous  borders  All  the  Multifloras 
on  their  own  roots  are  doing  well,  and  some 
young  shoots  of  Crimson  Rambler  have 
attained  the  length  of  1 4  feet  this  season  and 
are  still  growing.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  varieties  of  the  wichuraiana  family, 
Gardenia,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Ruby  Queen  (a  grand  Rose),  and  others. 

The  Ayrshires  grow  like  Willows  on  their 
own  roots,  but  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  not  so  reliable,  although  many 
of  them  strike  root  and  grow  well.  Some 
produce  small  blooms  and  must  necessarily 
be  discarded  ;  still,  there  are  so  many, 
varieties  that  others  can  be  tried,  and  then 
only  those  that  produce  good  decorative 
blooms  need  be  grown.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  list  of  those 
that,  do  best,  as  the  varieties  that  succeed 
well  here  might  not  do  so  well  elsewhere,  and 
vice  versa.  However,  I  am  quite  certaiu  that 
the  following  sorts  will  succeed  with  an 
average  climate  and  a  deep,  well-drained 
soil,  namely,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Baron 
de  Bonstetten,  Captain  Christy,  Captain 
Hayward,  Caroline  Testout,  Clio,  Eugfene 
Furst,  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Bacon,  Mme. 
Eugfene  Verdier,  Mme.  Eugenie  Fremy, 
Magna  Charta,  Queen  of  Queens,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Victor  Hugo,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Bessie  Brown,  Danmark,  Killarney,  and 
White  Lady.  These  and  many  others  are  all 
growing  vigorously  and  flowering  profusely, 
many  of  them  being  trained  as  pillar  Roses,  for 
which  they  are  most  suitable.     J.  Jeffeey. 

St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbriyht. 


OBITUARY. 


THE  LATE  RBV.    H.  H.  D  0MBR4IN. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  HoDywood 
D'ombrain,  Vicar  of  Westwell,  Kent — announced 
in  our  last  issue — the  National  Rose  Society  has 


lost  its  founder  and  first  secretary,  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  its  founder  and  first  secretary,  and 
horticulture  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  supporter. 
In  The  Garden  for  June  2,  1900,  Mr.  D'ombrain 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  forming  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  the  Horticultural  Club.  He  there  says  .  "  I 
sent  a  circular  to  all  those  whom  I  knew  to  be 
interested  in  Rose  culture,  asking  them  to  meet 
me  to  talk  over  the  matter.  It  was  a  cold,  wet, 
and  miserable  day  in  December,  1876,  when  we 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
(which  I  had  been  the  means  of  forming  the  year 
before,  and  was  therefore  able,  as  secretary,  to 
offer  as  a  place  of  meeting),  situated  then  in  the 
Adelphi  Terrace,  overlooking  the  Thames,  and  I 
confess  it  was  with  some  misgivings  that  I 
awaited  the  hour  of  meeting.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  a  committee  was 
formed,  subscriptions  were  promised,  and  thus 
the  National  Rise  Society  was  formed."  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  D'ombrain  relinquished  his  secre- 
tarial duties  in  connexion  with  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  also  the  Horticultural  Club,  owing 
to  failing  health.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-seven. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  M.A., 
on  "Cnemistry  in  Relation  to  Horticulture"; 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days)  ; 
Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  (two 
days) ;  Croydon,  Brighton,  and  Ipswich  Chry- 
santhemum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  8. —Stoke  Newington  and  Cardiff 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  (each  two  days) ;  Bith 
Gardeners'  Debating  Society's  Show  (two 
days). 

November  10.  —  Huddersfield  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days) ;  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days)  ;  Bush  Hill 
Park  and  Nottingham  Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  14  — Sjuth  Shields  and  Northern 
Counties  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days. 


Royal  Hopticultupal   Society.— A 

deputation  from  the  society  visited  the  great 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  held  in 
Paris  in  May  last,  and  on  their  return  the  council 
of  the  society  unanimously  decided  to  offer  to 
M.  Liubet,  President  of  the  Republic,  a  token  cf 
their  appreciation  of  his  and  Mme.  Loubet's 
extremely  kind  reception  of  their  delegates  and 
the  cordiality  of  their  welcome  during  their  stay 
in  the  French  capital.  A  large  Flora  medal  was 
therefore  struck  in  pure  gold  and  forwarded  to 
the  President  through  M.  Cambon.  Thefollowing 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy 
was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of 
the  society  :  "  M.  the  Preiident  de  la  Republique 
has  been  pleased  to  accept  the  medal  and  letter 
which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  has  directed  this  Embassy 
to  convey  his  sincere  thanks  to  your  society." 

Conference  on    fruit  growing-.— 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently  held  at 
their  new  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  a 
conference  on  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  this 
country.  A  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
society  from  the  federation,  stating  that  their 
"council  desires  to  express  its  warmest  thanks 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its  cordial 
and  effective  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
late  fruit  conference  on  fruit  growing,  the  success 
of  which  was  so  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of 
all  the  arrangements  at  the  hall  and  the  courteous 
hospitality  extended  to  visitors  and  members  of 
the  federation."  These  two  communications  serve 
to  indicate  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  our  national  horticultural  society  and 


both  our  trans-Channel  neighbours  and  the  smaller 
cognate  societies  at  home. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— In 

a  note  in  The  Garden  for  the  28th  ult. ,  page  266, 
referring  to  the  disqualification  of  several  exhibi- 
tors at  the  Sweet  Pea  show  in  July  last,  the  word 
not  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  last 
sentence,  which  should  read,  "  Thus  if  an 
exhibitor  should  (now)  use  either  nineteen  or 
twenty-one  flower  -  sprays  disqualification  will 
not  result." 

An  enormous  Blenheim  Orange 

Apple  — I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  Watson 
of  Sundridge  a  remirkably  large  example  of 
this  well-known  Apple.  It  weighed  2ijJoz  , 
measured  I J  inches  high,  5  inches  across  the 
base,  and  1.")  inches  in  circumference.  The  tree 
bore  about  thirty-six  fruits  altogether.  I  never 
saw  a  finer  fruit  than  the  one  sent  to  me. — George 
BcNYARD,  MaicUtone. 

Apple  Rival,— Few  Apples  at  the  recent 
fruit  show  created  a  belter  impression  than 
the  variety  Rival,  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross's 
seedlings.  It  is  strange  how  lone  some  good 
fruits  take  to  become  favourites.  Fruit-growers 
know  what  immense  advantages  any  new  Apple 
has  that  can  claim  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  as  a 
parent.  Rival  is  worth  growing  in  all  gardens 
for  dessert  during  November  and  December.  It 
is  very  handsome,  and  makes  a  good  dish  either 
for  dessert  or  exhibition,  and  its  eating  and 
cropping  qualities  are  excellent.  The  tree 
makes  satisfactory  growth  and  crops  well.  I 
have  seen  it  splendid  as  a  cordon.  There  were 
some  splendid  fruits  of  this  variety  staged,  and 
nearly  all  were  ia  the  leading  dessert  classes.  It 
is  worth  including  in  the  single-dish  classes. — G. 
Wtthes. 

Proposed  show  of  winter- 
flowering"  Carnations.— There  appears 
to  be  a  feeling  among  growers  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  an  exhibition  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  would  be  desirable.  I  venture,  there- 
fore, to  appeal  to  all  those  holding  this  opinion 
kindly  to  communicate  with  me  stating  what 
amount  of  support  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
to  such  a  scheme,  so  that  it  may  be  determined 
whether  a  show  held  early  in  December  would 
receive  sufScient  support  to  make  it  practicable. 
In  the  event  of  adequate  subscriptions  being 
forthcoming,  I  have  already  been  promised  the 
assistance  of  several  growers  in  formulating  rules 
and  drawing  up  a  schedule.  That  the  American 
Carnation  has  come  to  stay  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  its  adaptability  to  all  purposes  of  decoration, 
as  well  as  the  individual  beauty  of  the  blooms, 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  exhibition  of  these 
attractive  flowers  could  not  well  fail  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
that  of  the  enthusiastic  gardener. — Hayward 
Mathias,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

A  fine  new  Tea-scented  Rose.— 

The  day  following  the  National  Rose  Society's 
great  show  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in 
July  last,  I  made  my  annual  pilgrimage  to  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Cheshunt.  One  always 
expects  to  find  some  good  new  seedlings  at  this 
excellet  nursery,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  not 
disappointed,  for  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Tea-scented  Roses  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  name  of  this  variety  is  Nelly 
Johnson,  and  it  was  raised  from  a  cross  between 
Mme.  Berkeley  and  Catherine  Merraet.  I  expect 
most  lovers  of  a  good  Tea  Rose  already  grow 
Mme.  Berkeley.  It  is  a  glorious  autumnal 
variety,  and  almost  as  indispensable  aa  G. 
Nabonnand.  Though  not  a  strong  grower,  its 
erect,  sturdy  habit,  grand  foliage,  fine  wide- 
petalled  flowers,  and  sweet  fragrance  have  won 
it  hosts  of  friends.  Nelly  Johnson  is  simply  a 
pink  Mme.  Berkeley,  retaining  the  scent,  form, 
and  habit  of  this  variety.  I  am  not  sure  aa  to 
when  it  will  be  distributed,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  promising  it  an  immediate  popularity. — 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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A  hybrid  British  Orehid.— Kentish 

botanists  (says  the  South  Eastern  Uazetle)  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  a  new  species  of  Orchid 
has  been  discovered  in  Kant.  It  appears  that  in 
May  last  two  members  of  the  Cinterbury  Nature 
Students'  Club,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Harris  and  Hubert 
Walker,  while  on  an  Orchid  hunting  excursion  at 
Wye,  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  a 
curious  hybrid,  which  appeared  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  familiar  Fly  Orchid  and  the  Spider 
Orchid.  This  hybrid  possessed  certain  characters 
of  each  of  the  Orchids  named,  yet  it  was  quite 
distinct.  A  dried  specimen  was  submitted,  at 
his  request,  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  of  Kew,  the 
editor  of  the  Orchid  Beview,  who  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Orchis  hyhrida,  a  species  which, 
although  known  on  the  Continent,  had  never 
before  been  discovered  in  this  country. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund: 

A  suggestion. — The  approach  of  the  Cnry- 
santhemum  shows  suggests  a  way  by  which  the 
above-named  charity  might  be  benefited.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  (considering  their  numbers  in 
the  United  Kingdom)  supported  by  gardeners  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  orphans  of  whom  it  was 
specially  designed,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
accompanying  suggestion  may  somewhat  make 
amends  for  such  truly  deplorable  and  apathetic 
action.  Exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  has  become 
a  delightful  and  remunerative  hobby  with  many. 
Why  not,  when  these  welcome  "trophies"  to 
their  cultural  skill  are  disbursed,  set  aside  a 
portion  of  them  to  the  pressing  claims  of  their 
own  institution,  and  in  doing  so,  if  they  have 
not  already  enrolled  their  names  on  the  annual 
list  of  subscribers,  such  action  may  be — let  us 
hope  sincerely  it  will  be— but  the  preliminary  to 
such  a  good  step  !  I  have  been  recently  quietly 
looking  over  the  last  published  list  of  subscribers 
— that  issued  with  last  year's  annual  report — and 
I  have  been  quite  amazed  at  the  absence  from  it 
of  the  names  of  well-known  head  gardeners  and 
others  in  good  and  responsible  positions,  who 
should  set  a  good  example  to  others.  —  LiFja 
Member. 

Old  Eng'lish  flowers  at   Ravens- 
court     Park,     Hammersmith.  —  A 

praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
cultivate  some  of  the  Old- English  flowers.  As  is 
appropriate  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  give  a  welcome  glow  of 
colour.  What  fine  varieties  of  these  we  now 
have  ! — thanks  to  the  persistently  good  work, 
among  others,  of  such  raisers  as  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Lord  Aldenham's  well-known  gardener.  Pent- 
Btemons,  too,  attracted  notice.  Here  we  get 
brighter  colours  than  they  were  some  years  ago, 
being  now,  indeed,  amofig  the  brightest  things  in 
the  border.  The  good  old  and  showy  Snap- 
dragons, thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  are  well 
planted,  and  the  Mignonette  deserves  notice.  That 
invaluable  flower  for  the  decoration  of  the  border 
in  late  autumn.  Anemone  japonica  alba  (syn.  A. 
Honorine  Jobert),  is  in  masses  of  its  white 
flowers  quite  a  feature.  Nasturtiums  prove 
their  adaptability  as  climbers  by  gracefully  fes- 
tooning arches  round  the  garden.  Here  the 
Corysanthemum  was  seen  in  its  proper  element — 
grown  outdoors — an  inducement,  let  us  hope,  to 
visitors  to  cultivate  more  generally  a  beautiful 
flower  that  is  so  much  neglected  in  this  direction. 
Roses,  too,  in  large,  round  beds  were  still  flower- 
ing well,  even  though  so  late,  an  "  education  "  to 
the  average  Londoner,  who  associates  them  with 
June ;  and  as  standards  we  noted  that  good 
Hybrid  Tea  Captain  Christy,  with  its  salmon- 
flesh  flowers,  distinct  in  colour;  Magna  Charta, 
bright  pink,  fine  habit ;  and  the  famous  Li 
France,  with  its  silvery  peach  fl  iwers.  That 
favourite  flower  of  the  bees,  the  well-known 
Sedum  spectabile,  crowned  with  its  pink  and 
white  flowers,  flowering  equally  well  in  shade  or 
sun,  was  noticeable.  Flourishing  as  they  do  in 
any  garden,  brightening  it  when  the  leaves  are 
falling  and  the  year  is  dying,  the  beautiful  hardy 
and    showy    perennial   Sunflowers   (Helianthus) 


need  no  praise.  The  varieties  have  been  much 
improved  during  recent  years.  Appropriately, 
in  a  separate  little  colony  and  in  a  shady  spot — 
the  best  position  for  such  plants — British  Ferns 
in  interesting  variety  form  a  welcome  change,  by 
their  greenery,  to  the  surrounding  colour. — Qao 

Crataeg^US  punctata  —Certain  groups 
of  hardy  trees  are  this  autum  bearing  an  unusually 
plentiful  crop  of  fruit.  Beeches,  Oaks,  the 
Chestnuts,  and  even  the  Hornbeams  are  heavily 
weighted,  and  among  more  purely  ornamental 
trees  the  White  Beam  trees  (Pyrus  Aria,  &o.), 
and  the  Thorns  are,  or  have  been,  particularly 
noticeable  for  their  rich  crops.  At  Kew  the 
specimens  of  the  North  American  Thorn  — 
Crataegus  punctata  —  were,  in  early  October, 
amongst  the  most  beautiful.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  Thorn,  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  type,  with  its  large  haws 
(nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  of  a 
rich  red  hue.  The  variety  xanthocarpa  has  yellow 
fruits,  and  in  the  variety  brevispina  they  are 
deep  cherry-like  red,  almost  bordering  on  black. 
All  three  varieties  are  very  ornamental,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  haws  are  distinguished  by  having  the 
surface  specked  with  the  tiny  dots  to  which  the 
specific  name  refers.  There  are  fine  old  specimens 
of  this  Thorn  in  some  of  the  old  gardens  and 


A   BLUE   PANSY  FEOM   NICE. 

parks  near  London.  Other  Thorns  in  great 
beauty  now  are  the  Cock-spur  Thorns  (C.  Crus- 
galli  and  its  varieties),  with  scarlet  fruits  and 
beautiful  red  and  orange  tints  in  foliage  ;  the 
Washington  Thorn  (C.  cordata),  with  numerous 
clusters  of  orange-yellow  haws ;  and  the  j  ellow- 
fruited  variety  of  the  common  Thorn. — W.  J. 
Bean. 

A  blue  Pansy. — Last  February  Mr.  E. 
H  Woodall  sent  us  from  Nice  a  charming  little 
Cornuta-like  Pansy,  but  it  is  not  Cirnuta,  which 
we  planted  in  a  border  full  of  Lavender  and 
Rosemary.  It  has  proved  quite  a  dwarf  little 
Pansy,  and  its  pretty  blue  flowers  appear  so 
liberally  that  the  growth  has  been  almost  hidden 
under  blossom  from  spring  until  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  seed-pods  were 
allowed  to  remain.  We  shall  remove  it  to  some 
beds  next  year,  as  it  is  a  Pansy  to  form  an  under- 
growth to  Roses. 

The  Durban  "Botanical"  Society. 

This  b  idy  by  uuder-cutting  values  has  stirred 
up  the  florists.  A  petition  to  the  Durban  Town 
Council  is  now  being  signed,  praying  that  their 
subsidy  may  be  stopped.  If  tbis  fails,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  unseat  those  councillors  who  are 
members  of  the  society,  on  the  grounds  that  they 


have  voted  corporation  funds  to  a  private  firm  in 
which  they  are  interested.  This  society  is  com- 
posed of  a  lot  of  people  well  able  to  afifjrd  the 
florists'  prices.  To  give  it  a  semi-public  appear- 
ance, anybody  can  become  a  member  by  piying 
the  subscription.  In  addition  to  getting  made- 
up  work,  plants,  etc.,  at  schedule  rates,  members 
get  a  big  reduction,  about  20  per  cent,  in  addition. 
By  the  means  it  employs,  this  society  has 
gathered  in  a  great  number  of  the  florists'  custo- 
mers, and  it  is  able  to  sell  at  the  terms  it 
offers,  as  it  has  only  to  meet  salaries.  The 
society  is  only  botanical  in  name,  and  does  noth- 
ing that  such  a  society  should  do.  It  does  not 
grow  and  popularise  the  indigenous  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  ones.  Neither 
does  it  import  anything  new  and  valuable. 
Perhaps  now  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  known, 
your  English  botanical  societies  will  refuse  to 
recognise  this  trading  concern,  as  they  will 
know  that  anything  they  send  to  this  society  will 
be  used  for  purposes  of  trade. — Ndrseryman. 

Good  Calceolarias. — The  three  Calceo- 
larias noted  in  The  Gakdes  for  September  2  as 
being  very  finely  in  flower  at  Kew,  in  which 
condition  they  had  been  for  some  time,  were,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  as  bright  and 
full  of  flower  as  ever  on  October  14.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  is  Calceolaria  iniegrifolia,  but  for 
bedding  the  plants  will  flower  well  when  only 
18  inches  high.  The  colour  is  rich  golden  yellow. 
The  rather  loose  growing  C  amplexicaulis,  with  its 
masses  of  sulphur  yellow  flowers  associated  with 
pretty  soft  green  foliage,  showed  little  if  any 
traces  of  autumn's  approach.  The  third  Calceo- 
laria mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  viz  , 
Jeffrey's  Hybrid,  obtained  by  crossing  some  of 
the  herbaceous  varieties  with  the  shrubby  kinds, 
was  decidedly  past  its  best,  though  still  bright 
and  cheerful.  Now  that  the  practicability  of 
crossing  the  members  of  these  two  sections  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  we  shall  doubtless 
before  long  see  considerable  strides  in  the  same 
direction. — H.  P. 

A   new    hybrid    Calceolaria.  —  In 

addition  to  the  wurk  which  comes  more  before 
the  public  eye,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  an  experi- 
mental kind  going  on  in  the  E  linburgh  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.  Some  of  the  hybridining  has 
yielded  good  results,  and  from  what  is  being  done 
by  members  of  the  staff  at  present  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  still  greater  things.  There  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  gardens  for  the  last  three 
months  a  bed  of  Calceolarias,  the  plants  being 
the  result  of  hybridising  C.  plantaginea  and  one 
of  the  greenhouse  sorts.  The  hybrid  appears  to 
have  the  hardiness  of  C  plantaginea  ;  and  the 
large  blooms  are  of  a  bright  yellow  prettily 
spotted  with  reddish  -  brown  at  the  back. 
If  only  for  bedding  this  hybrid  ought  to  have 
a  future  before  it,  although,  like  such  hardy 
Calceolarias  as  plantaginea  and  kellyana,  it 
will  most  likely  require  frequent  attention  in 
the  way  of  propagation.  In  gO"d  soil  it  will 
probably  grow  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high. 
The  foliage  is  ornamental  in  itself.  As  already 
said,  the  flowers  are  yellow,  but  Mr.  D.  S  Fish, 
who  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  it,  tells 
me  that  he  expects  to  have  other  colours  another 
year.  Even  those  who  are  not  enamoured  of  the 
too  frequent  use  of  the  Calceolaria  in  bedding 
recognise  that  the  flower  has  much  beauty, 
and  that  anything  which  will  make  it  hardier 
and  more  useful  is  worthy  of  encouragement. — 
S.  Abnott,  Sunnymead,  Maxwdltown,  Dumfries. 

Flavour  in  Beetroot  in  autumn. 

I  saw  some  Beetroots  exhibited  recently  witn  the 
recommendation  that  the  roots  were  of  better 
flavour  than  all  others.  No  one  can  tell 
what  quality  theee  roots  are  from  those  not 
cooked,  and  I  have  found  that  the  best  flavoured 
root  is  not  always  the  most  shapely.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  grown  the  Cheltenham 
Green  Top  Beet.  It  is  not  a  handsome  root. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  in  rich  land  it  is 
coarse,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  studying  its 
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seaeon.  Grown  for  winter  and  early  spring  use 
80  far  as  regards  flavour  I  have  never  found  its 
equal.  It  is  naturally  a  large  root,  and  usually 
large  Beetroots  are  not  wanted.  To  avoid  this 
we  sow  later,  and  in  land  that  was  deeply  dug 
and  manured  for  a  previous  crop.  Grown  thus 
the  quality  is  all  one  can  desire.  The  roots  are 
bright  red,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  close 
earthy  flavour  that  is  characteristic  of  some  sorts. 
The  plants  when  in  growth  are  quite  green,  and 
the  roots  when  lifted  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. — 
G.  Wtthes. 

Rose    Paul's    Single    'White.  —  If 

Mr.  Field  has  not  grown  his  plants  of  this  Rose 
as  dwarfs,  pruning  them  close  in  like  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  I  would  advise  him  to  do  so,  as  plants 
treated  in  that  manner  succeed  admirably, 
flowering  over  a  long  season  and  producing  large 
deep  green  leaves. — E.  M. 

ChOisya.  tepnata. — Among  other  shrubs, 
especially  when  a  southern  exposure  can  be  given 
them,  and  with  a  sandy  soil,  this  Mexican 
Orange  succeeds  admirably  in  the  Southern 
counties.  Somewhat  close  pruning  after  the 
flower  crop  is  over  in  May  and  June  will  induce 
free  growth  to  be  made  which,  with  a  favourable 
autumn,  will  give  a  fairly  good  crop  of  blossom 
in  October.  As  a  wall  plant,  allow  freer  growth 
than  is  usual  with  wall  plants  to  obtain  plenty 
of  blossom  ;  in  fact,  in  most  seasons  a  suitably 
placed  specimen  is  quite  white  in  May,  hardly 
any  leaves  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  of  easy  propaga- 
tion ;  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  firmly 
dibbled  in  a  cold  frame  in  September  root  quite 
easily.— E.  M. 

The  Copal  Tree  (Epythpina 
Cpista-galll).  —  Although  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  this  Coral  Tree  making 
a  fine  display  in  Hyde  Park,  in  how  many 
gardens  of  a  private  character  can  we  see 
it  in  a  similar  flourishing  manner?  Very  few 
gardens  have  the  convenience  to  prepare  the 
plants  beforehand  to  produce  so  fine  an  efifect. 
Where  a  suitable  site  can  be  found  for  a  per- 
manent plant  or  two  it  is  a  charming  subject  to 
grow,  as  when  once  established  an  annual  flower 
crop  is  assured.  At  Aldenham,  Elstree,  it  is 
grown  outside  the  east  end  of  a  span-roof  Orchid 
house,  where  it  derives  warmth  from  the  inside, 
and  the  morning  sun,  too,  assists  growth.  How 
long  the  plant  has  been  in  its  present  site  I  do 
not  know,  but  certainly  ten  years  at  least.  The 
plant  is  annually  pruned  down  to  its  base,  and 
throws  up  vigorous  shoots  6  feet  high  with  flower- 
spikes  18  inches  long.  As  the  succulent  growth 
is  so  free  during  the  summer,  liquid  stimulants 
will  assist  the  development  of  the  foliage 
considerably,  and  will  add  to  the  size  of  the 
individual  blossoms. — E.  M. 

Javanese  Rhododendpons  In 
flowep. — Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  are  rarely 
without  bloom,  especially  during  autumn,  when 
they  are  always  much  appreciated.  To  be  seen 
at  their  best  they  need  a  structure  somewhat 
closer  and  warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Mexican  portion 
of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a 
good  collection.  Instead  of  being  grown  in  pots, 
as  is  usual  with  these  Rhododendrons,  they  are 
planted  out  in  a  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  right  well  they  respond  to  this  mode  of 
treatment.  They  were  placed  in  their  present 
quarters  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  border 
being  thoroughly  drained  with  brick  rubble,  and 
made  up  with  peat  and  sand.  The  ground  was 
formed  into  ledges  or  terraces  by  stumps  of  large 
trees,  and  though  I  must  confess  to  being  at  first 
sceptical  of  the  wisdom  of  this,  fearing  fungus 
troubles,  there  has  been  as  far  as  I  know  up  to 
now  no  ground  for  complaint.  At  all  events  the 
following  varieties  were  flowering  freely  in  the 
middle  of  October,  the  bright  colours  of  some  of 
them  being  particularly  e£Feotive  on  a  dull  cloudy 
day  :  Aphrodite,  blush ;  Diadem,  orange  scarlet ; 


Empress,  rose-pink  ;  jasminiflorum  carminatum, 
rich  carmine  ;  Latona,  creamy  yellow  (a  hybrid 
of  R.  multicolor) ;  Monarch,  buff  yellow,  shaded 
orange  ;  President,  yellow,  tinged  rose ;  and 
Princess  Alexandra,  almost  white,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all.— T. 

Ceanothus  Gloipe  de  Vepsailles. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  outdoor  shrubs  with  blue 
flowers.  It  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
on  a  warm  wall,  where  it  escapes  frost,  for 
although  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Ceano- 
thuses,  it  is  very  liable  to  suffer  in  cold  localities. 
In  the  milder  parts  of  the  country  it  can  be 
grown  in  a  bed  in  the  open,  where  its  rather 
straggling  habit  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  when  it 
is  planted  as  an  isolated  specimen.  The  light 
blue  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles 
9  inches  or  so  in  length.  These  ara  produced  in 
July,  and  last  for  some  three  weeks  in  full 
beauty,  gradually  going  off  for  another  fortnight 
or  so,  but  again  come  into  bloom,  and  last  until 
frost  comes.  This  year  they  were  in  flower  until 
October  16,  when  we  had  12°  of  frost,  which  cut 
them  all  off.  The  ovate  leaves  are  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long  by  about  2  inches  wide,  glabrous 
above  and  woolly  beneath,  with  finely  serrated 
margins.  The  plant  requires  a  light,  rather  dry 
soil,  and  should  not  be  too  well  treated  with 
manure  or  the  growths  are  apt  to  become  sappy, 
and  therefore  easily  cut  by  frost. — J.  Clark, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
THE  BORDER. 

IT  is  only  within  recent  times  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  compile  a  list  of  early- 
flowering  single  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
border.  For  years  previous  to  their 
acquisition  there  was  an  occasional 
enquiry  for  the  single-flowered  sorts  that 
would  bloom  in  the  outdoor  garden  in  September 
and  October.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  recall 
these  facts,  and  to  supplement  the  latter  with  a 
list  of  single  sorts.  So  far  as  one  can  trace  there 
are  about  eighteen  good  and  reliable  varieties  now 
catalogued,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  eaah 
succeeding  season  will  see  this  list  increased. 
Specially  good  is  the  variety  sent  out  last  season 
under  the  name  of 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Curtis. — This  is  a  sturdy  plant, 
bearing  in  charming  profusion  very  large  flowers 
of  good  form,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  deep  rich  crimson,  with  a  rich  yellow 
disc  or  centre.  It  is  in  flower  during  late 
September  and  throughout  October.  Height, 
about  3  feet. 

Ladysmith. — This  does  not  flower  until  the 
middle  of  October,  and  continues  to  do  so  for 
several  weeks.  The  flowers  are  of  small  to 
medium  size,  and  are  developed  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  plants  of  bushy  growth.  Height, 
2J  feet.  The  colour  is  a  rose-pink,  with  yellowish 
disc. 
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Early  Queen. — A  charming  single-flowered 
sort,  colour  a  pleasing  shade  of  blush,  with  a 
disc  of  good  form.  This  plant  is  in  flower  during 
September,  and  attains  a  height  of  2  feet. 

Pride  of  Merstham.— la  this  instance  the 
plant  was  distributed  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  The  flowers  are  large  and  freely  produced 
throughout  September,  and  later  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Colour,  reddish  purple, 
with  yellow  disc.     Height,  about  3  feet. 

Eclipse. — Another  excellent  October-flowering 
variety.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  good  form, 
and  the  colour  is  a  striking  rich  amaranth,  with 
yellow  disc.  Free  flowering  and  robust.  Height, 
about  3  feet. 

Pink  Beauty  —This  ia  a  novelty  of  which 
little  is,  unfortunately,  known.  The  flowers  are 
of  perfect  form,  and  their  colour  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  roae-pii  k.     Height,  2  feet. 

Mer.stham  Scairfy. —Another  promising  novelty. 
Large  flowers ;  colour,  rosy  pink,  with  white 
zone  round  disc.  Th«  plant  blooms  profusely, 
making  a  charming  display  in  the  open  border 
throughout  September.     Height,  about  2^  feet. 

Elegance. — This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
long,  prettily  pointed  florets.  Colour,  bright 
chestnut  red,  with  a  gold  base  and  well  formed 
yellow  disc.  Useful  for  October  displays. 
Height,  about  3  feet. 

Mabel  Goacher. — An  interesting  little  plant, 
flowering  as  early  as  August  in  the  open.  The 
blooms  are  of  small  to  medium  size,  and  they  are 
white.     Height,  18  inches. 

Early  Queen. — Another  good  September- 
flowering  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  good  form, 
and  the  colour  is  a  Invelj'  shade  of  blush,  with  a 
pale  yellow  disc.     Height,  about  2  feet. 

Nonin's  Single. — A  desirable  acquisition,  and 
of  a  pleasing  yellow  colour.  Dwarf  and  free 
flowering,  and  in  fine  condition  outdoors  in  late 
September  and  later. 

Venus. — Large  and  beautiful  flower  of  a  bright 
lake  colour,  with  lovely  yellow  disc.  The  plant 
blooms  profusely  in  early  October.  Height, 
about  3  feet. 

Mary  Panting. — An  uncommon  flower.  Colour, 
deep  red,  finishing  white  towards  the  centre — 
really  a  white  zone  round  yellow  disc.  Comes 
into  flower  in  October  outdoors.  Height,  3  feet. 
May  Crooke. — Another  October  variety,  the 
plant  developing  dainty  flowers  of  a  terra-cotta 
colour,  with  a  yellow  disc.  Height,  about  2  feet. 
Yellow  Glory. — As  the  name  implies,  this  is  a 
bloom  of  a  very  showy  and  effective  bright  rich 
yellow  colour,  with  a  large,  high  disc.  An 
Ootr.bor-flowering  variety.     Height,  3  feet. 

C.  F.  Cast. — This  is  a  unique  single-flowered 
sort  of  medium  siz=>.  Colour,  deep  rose,  with 
white  base  to  the  florets,  running  into  a  neatly 
formed  yellow  disc.  Sturdy  grower,  branching 
habit.     Height,  2  feet. 

Minnie.  — A  charming  mauve-pink  flower  with  a 
white  ground.  Sturdy  growing  plant  that  comes 
into  bloom  in  October.     Height,  2  feet. 

Dora  Sorpey. — Of  the  many  good  things  in 
commerce  this  is  one  of  the  best.  A  few  sprays 
have  just  come  to  hand  from  the  raiser,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  and  they  are  very  beautiful. 
The  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  soft  canary 
yellow,  and  the  medium-siz^d  blooms  are 
developed  in  elegant  sprays  of  some  five  to  six 
flowers  on  each.  Valuable  for  decoration. 
Evidently  a  fine  addition  to  the  early  October 
flowering  sorts. 
Highgale,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 

BEAUTIFUL  TYPES  OF  CHINA 
ASTERS. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  garden 
this  i-ummer  have  been  the  large  Chrysanthemum- 
like China  Asi  ers,  which  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  Ostrich  Plume."  The  more  formal  types — 
the  Victoria  and  French  as  examples — never 
excite  our  admiration,  but  the  Comet  and  Ostrich 
Plumes  toss  their  petals  in  the  wind,  and  as  they 
turn,  the  pure,  clear  colourings  seem  to  shine 


with  special  beauty.  The  shades  of  mauve  and  i  he  afterwards  removed  to  its  proper  place  in 
pink  win  friends  for  these  half-hardy  annuals,  I  the  Medio-coronati  group)  consisting  of  the 
and  we  hope  the  raisers  of  them  will  continue  i  true  Daffodils,  his  Parvi-coronati  group  being 
their  good  work.  The  white  form  is  as  white  as  i  made  up  of  the  true  Narcissi,  and  his  Medio- 
a  little  drift  of  freshly  fallensnow,  and  its  value  !  goronati  group  (with  the  one  exception  of  N 


for  cutting  with  the  pink  and  mauve  is  increased 
by  the  fluffy  informal  nature  of  the  flower  itself. 
We  shall  grow  more  of  these  beautiful  Asters 
next  year,  as  they  have  proved  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  garden  in  1905. 


Dubius,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Parvi-coronati  group)  including  the  inter- 
mediate forms  between  true  Daffodils  and 
true  Narcissi. 

But  when  this  arrangement  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  collection  of  Narcissi,  including 
a  number  of  garden  hybrids,  a  difficulty  at 
once  arose,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
hybrid  forms  approached  so  nearly  in  appear- 
ance to  the  true  Narcissi  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  the  true  Daffodils  on  the  other,  that  it 
was  easy  in  following  hard  and  fast  measure- 
ments to  get  them  over  the  border-line  into  a 
false  position.     These  garden  hybrids  were 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE    NARCISSUS. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

BETWEEN  the  true  Daffodils  and 
'  true  Narcissi  lies  a  group  of  forms 
—numerous  enough  twenty  years 
I  ago,  but 
now, 
owing 
to  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  garden 
hybrids,  almost 
innumerable  —  all 
of  an  intermediate 
character.  In  this 
intermediate 
group  there  would 
seem  to  be  only 
two  undoubted 
species ;  all  the 
rest  are  either 
natural  hybrids 
produced  by  cross- 
fertilisation  in  a 
wild  state,  or  the 
result  of  cross- 
fertilisation  in  gar- 
den culture.  The 
variety  of  forms  in 
this  group  is  im- 
mense, passing 
through  every 
gradation  from 
somewhat  shor- 
tened trumpets  to 
very  small  caps 
and  flat  discs,  the 
perianth  segments 
showing  great 
variation  of 
length,  breadth, 
and  angle  of  sepa- 
ration from  the 
crown,  but  they 
are  all  clearly 
intermediate 
between  the  other 
two  groups,  as  may 
be  shown  by  apply- 
ing the  tests  of 
perianth  and 
crown     measure-  flowbks  or  the  ostrich  plume  china  asteb. 


ment,    perianth 
conformation,    and    staminal    arrangement 
not    forgetting    the    points    in    which    the 
bunch-flowered  forms  differ  from  the  single- 
flowered. 

Mr.  Baker's  classification,  which  was  admir- 
ably suited  for  defining  the  species  and 
ancient  hybrids  with  which  he  was  dealing, 
was  mainly  based  upon  the  relative  length  of 
the  corona  and  perianth  segtnents,  but  a 
glance  at  his  arrangement  will  show  that  his 
measure-limits  were  not  intended  to  be  merely 
arbitrary,  but  followed  the  natural  division 
set  out  above,  his  Magni-coronati  (with  the 
one  exception  of  Narcissus  calathinus,  which 


divided  up  into  different  sections,  according 
to  their  different  characteristics,  under  such 
names  as  Incomparabilis,  Barrii,  Leedsii,  Bur- 
bidgei,  Nelsoni,  Backhousei,  &c.,  and  all  of 
them,e,fce/:><  Brirbidgei,  were  rightly  placed  in 
the  intermediate  group,  although  in  some 
cases,  such  as  Backhousei  and  Humei,  the 
relative  lengths  of  crown  and  segments  did 
not  agree  with  the  actual  measurements  fixed 
upon  by  Mr.  Baker  for  his  Medio-coronati 
group.  They  were,  however,  from  other  con- 
siderations clearly  intermediate.  But  in  an 
unfortunate  moment  an  exception  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Burbidgei  type  of  flower. 
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Although   these    flowers   undoubtedly  have 
some  true  Daffodil  blood  in  them,  and  are  so 
nearly  akin  to  the   Barrii  forms  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
and  although  both  Burbidgei  and  Barrii  forms 
are  frequently  raised  from  the  same  pod  of 
seed,  the  Burbidgei  flowers  were  placed  with 
the  true  Narcissi  in  the  Parvi-coronati  group, 
while  the  Barrii  flowers  were  put  in  quite 
another    main    division— among    the    inter- 
mediate forms  in  the  Medio-coronati  group, 
an  inconsistency  which  is  thought  by  many 
to  amount  to  absurdity,  and  which  has  given 
rise  to  much   confusion.    A  similar  incon- 
sistency, though  more  excusable,  was  fallen 
into  when  Johnstoni,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  Pseudo-Narcissus   x   triandrus,  and  so  of 
mixed    blood,   was  placed   among   the  true 
Daffodils  because  of  the  length  of  its  crown. 
These  inconsistencies  in  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent system,  being  few  in  number,  could  be 
easily  remedied,  but  in  Messrs.  Burbidge  and 
Barr's  new  classification  they  are  perpetuated 
and  added  to.    Not  only  is  the  Burbidgei 
section  left  in  the  Parvi-coronati  group  among 
the  true  Narcissi,  and  the  Johnstoni  in  the 
Magni-coronati,  but  Humei,  Backhousei,  and 
Tridymus  (though  evidently  of  mixed  Daffodil 
and  Narcissus  blood)  are  now  removed  from 
the  middle  group  and  placed  in  the  Magni- 
coronati  group  among  the    true    Daffodils. 
Mr.  Engleheart  has  raised  both  Backhousei 
and  Nelsoni  forms   from  Pseudo-Narcissus 
bicolor    X     Poeticus,  and    Mr.    Baker    (see 
Am<iryUidea\  page  13)  considers  both  Back- 
housei and  Macleaii  to  be  connecting  forms 
between  Pseudo- Narcissus  and  incnmparabilis, 
and  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  9,  1889, 
advocated  the  placing  together  of  N.  Macleaii, 
Nelsoni  (in  part),  and  Backhousei  under  a 
common  name  ;  and  yet  Backhousei,  because 
it  shows  slightly  more  of  the  Pseudo-Narcissus 
blood,  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  first  main 
group,  while  Macleaii  and  Nelsoni  are  in  the 
second.    This  seems  an  unnatural  arrange- 
ment.   Again,   Tridymus,  a  two    or  three- 
flowered  form  with  evident  Tazetta  blood,  is 
placed  among  the  one-flowered  Daffodils  of 
the  Magni-coronati  group. 

The  question,  then,  is  forced  upon  us.  Is  it 
desirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  classification 
which  depends  to  such  an  extent  upon  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  of  crown-perianth  measure- 
ment as  to  ignore  what  we  know  of 
the  parentage  and  natural  afiinities  of 
these  flowers  ?  The  answer  would  seem  to 
be.  No. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  first 
step  to  an  improved  classification  —  a  step 
which  requires  a  very  slight  alteration 
in  the  present  system — should  be  to  form 
Group  I.  exclusively  of  true  Daffodils,  and 
Group  III.  exclusively  of  true  Narcissi.  All 
seedlings  resulting  from  the  union  of  two 
true  Daffodils  should  be  placed  in  Group  I., 
all  those  from  the  union  of  two  true  Narcissi 
in  Group  III.  All  cross-bred  forms  con- 
taining both  true  Daflbdil  and  true  Narcissus 
blood  should  be  put  with  the  two  species  of 
intermediate  character,  Triandrus  and  Junci- 
folius,  in  Group  II.,  to  be  called,  perhaps, 
intermediate  Narcissi.  In  sub-dividing  this 
middle  group  forms  having  special  charac- 
teristics must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
each  other  (for  example,  hybrids  of  Triandrus 
from  hybrids  of  Poeticus,  and  so  on),  but 
subject  to  such  distinctions  arbitrary  crown- 
perianth  measurements  would  be  usefully 
employed. 


,  An  objection  is  sometimes,  though  perhaps 
not  very  reasonably,  made  against  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  classification,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
parentage  of  many  of  the  new  seedlings. 
The  difficulty  may  be  met  by  forming  in  the 
middle  group  a  separate  section  for  such 
unidentified  forms.    Those  seedlings  in  which 


White  and  sulphur  Ajax  ;  example,  cernuus. 
(iv.)  Double  Ajax ;  example,  Telamonius 
plenus. 

(2)  Corbularia  (syn.  bulbocodium)  or  Hoop- 
petticoat  Daffodils  ;  examples,  conspicua  and 
monophylla. 

(3)  Cyclamineus,  with  remarkably  short 
tube  and  with  perianth  segments  entirely 
reflexed. 

Cross-fertilised  flowers  between  these  thre 
species  are  at  present  very  few,  and  not  of 
very  great  account. 

S.  Eugene  Boubne. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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the  marks  of  relationship  are  so  indistinct  as 
is  alleged  are  practically  speaking  nonde- 
script, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection 
to  putting  them  in  a  nondescript  class.  Far 
better  to  do  this  than  by  purely  arbitrary 
rules  of  measurement  to  mix  up  forms  whose 
parentage  is  known  with  others  about  which 
we  cannot  be  reasonably  sure. 

II. — The  second  defect  alleged  against  the 
usual  system  of  classification  of  the  Narcissus 
is  its  inadequacy,  viz.,  that  it  does  not  find 
places  for  many  of  the  newer  and  finer 
types  of  flowers,  such  as  Snowdrop,  Eleanor 
Berkeley,  and  the  other  Berkeley  Daffodils, 
Egret,  Janet  Image,  &c.  For  these  new 
types,  falling  mainly  under  Group  II.,  neyv 
sub-divisions  must  be  formed,  and  this  is 
partly  done  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Burbidge  and  Barr.  But  in  each  main  group, 
before  considering  what  additions  are  needed, 
it  might  be  well  to  enquire  whether  all  the 
old  sub-divisions  are  really  necessary. 

In  Group  I.  (True  Daffodils)  none  of  the 
present  sections  can  be  dispensed  with, 
the  only  alteration  must  be  by  addition. 
Cyclamineus  is  now  considered  to  be  a 
species,  and  must,  therefore,  be  made  into  a 
separate  section,  as,  indeed,  is  done  by 
Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Barr.  We  shall  then 
have  : 

Group'I. — True  Daffodils,  with  character- 
istics as  stated  above.  (l)Ajax  (syn.  Pseudo- 
Narcissus)  or  Trumpet  Daffodils,  including 
(i.)  yellow  Ajax ;  example.  Golden  Spur, 
(ii.)  Bicolor  Ajax  ;  example,  Empress,    (iii.) 


UTUMN  BLOOMS  on  Roses  here 
have  been  very  good  this  year,  the 
accompanying  photograph  being 
of  a  mid  •  September  flower  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  flnest 
white  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  of 
all,  and  one  which  in  the  middle  of  October 
still  has  quite  a  number  of  good  blooms  on 
it.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  pinning 
the  Rose  on  a  drawing-board,  with  a  piece  of 
dark  red  art  mounting-paper  as  a  background. 
This  seems  to  be  about  the  best  method  of 
taking  flower  portraits,  varying  the  tint  of 
paper  to  suit  the  flower,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  part,  and  an  excellent  study  in  the 
effect  of  colours  on  a  sensitive  plate.  The 
exposure  should  be  taken  in  front  of  a 
window,  far  enough  back  to  get  shadows 
without  direct  sunshine,  and  preferably  on  a 
dull  day,  a  small  looking-glass  being  a  great 
help  in  modifying  the  shadows.  Though  this 
method  takes  some  time,  a  photograph  can 
be  made  a  certain  success  by  developing  each 
plate  as  exposed,  and  it  is  generally  worth 
the  time  which  may  be  spent  upon  it. 
Yalding.  H.  Reid. 


EXHIBITING   FRUIT    AND 
VEGETABLES. 


OCHJBUU 

w 


Schedules    Badly    Woedbd. 

E  have  received  several  letters  on 
this  subject  recently,  and  as  it  is 
one  of  importance  to  exhibitors 
we  publish  the  foUowiog  case, 
which  is  similar  to  others 
brought  to  our  notice : 
A  correspondent  states  that  in  the  class  for 
fruit  at  a  horticultural  show  held  recently  the 
schedule  stipulated  that  the  collection  should 
consist  of  six  varieties  of  fruit,  and  that  the 
collection  of  vegetables  should  consist  of  twelve 
varieties.  This  statement  is  perfectly  clear  and 
unmistakable,  and,  properly  understood,  means 
that  six  varieties  of  fruit  can  only  be  shown  in 
the  fruit  class,  and  only  twelve  varieties  of 
vegetables  in  the  vegetable  class.  On  our  corre- 
spondent's showing,  the  disqualified  collection  of 
fruit  consisted  of  not  six  varieties,  but  eight, 
and,  therefore,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule,  and  the  collection  of  vegetables  of 
fifteen  varieties  instead  of  twelve  as  stipulated. 
In  these  circumstances  the  judges  had  no  option 
but  to  disqualify.  For  instance,  black  and 
white  Grapes  are  certainly  two  distinct  varieties 
of  Grapes,  and  so  are  yellow  and  red  Plums,  and 
any  other  distinct  varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit 
in  the  same  way.  The  same  with  Potatoes. 
Round  and  kidney-shaped  ones  are  two  distinct 
varieties.  So  are  white  and  green  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  the  same  with  Tomatoes,  red  and 
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yellow,  and  so  on.  These  classes,-  all  the  same, 
are  loosely  and  badly  drawn  up.  Thus  in  the  fruit 
class,  any  exhibitor  would  have  been  within  his 
rights  if  he  had  exhibited,  say,  six  varieties  of 
Grapes  only  in  this  coUeotion.  The  judges  could 
not  have  disqualified  him,  as  he  would  have 
conformed  to  the  schedule  in  showing  six  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  or  he  might  have  shown  six  varieties 
of  Peaches  only,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
The  same  applies  as  regards  vegetables.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  this  schedule,  twelve 
varieties  of  Potatoes  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable  would  have  been  admissible. 

The  mistake  made  in  this,  as  n  many  other 
schedules  by  the  framers,  is  in  not  distinguishing 
between  what  is  a  kind  and  what  is  a  variety  of 
fruit.  The  Grape  is  a  kind  of  fruit  of  which  there 
are  very  many  varieties,  as  there  are  of  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  the  same  with  vegetables. 
For  instance,  the  Potato  is  a  kind  of  vegetable, 
and  there  are  innumerable  varieties,  and  so  with 
Tomatoes,  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  &c.  The 
two  terms  are  totally  distinct,  and  convey 
entirely  different  meanings,  and  as  such  should  be 
used  in  all  schedules. 

The  proper  way  to  draw  up  the  classes  under 
notice  would  be  to  state  them  thus  :  "  Collection 
of  six  kinds  of  fruit."  There  could  then  have 
been  no  mistake,  and  only  one  variety  of  a  kind 
could  have  been  shown.  But  far  better  would  it 
have  been  to  have  stated  the  conditions  thus : 
"Collection  of  six  kinds  of  fruit,  two  varieties 
of  Grapes,  two  varieties  of  Peaches,  and  two 
varieties  of  Plums  allowed,"  or  two  varieties 
of  any  other  kind  of  fruit  could  be  allowed, 
but  it  should  be  stated  what  the  kind  of  fruit 
is.  By  doing  this  a  larger  and  a  more  inter- 
esting collection  of  fruit  is  obtained.  The 
vegetable  class  should  read :  "  Collection  of 
twelve  kinds,"  adding,  if  thought  desirable,  that 
two  varieties  of  Potatoes,  the  same  of  Peas,  or  of 
any  other  kind  of  vegetable  would  be  allowed. 

The  framers  of  schedules  cannot  be  too  careful 
and  explicit.  This  governs  the  preparations  of 
exhibitors  for  nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
show,  and  nothing  is  more  disappointing  and 
discjuraging  to  an  exhibitor  than  to  find  out 
on    the    show   day   that    he  has   inadvertently 


misinterpreted  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  and 
finds  himself  disqualified  in  consequence.  The 
judges  are  bound  to  study  closely  the  wording  of 
the  schedule,  and  to  carry  out  its  provisions  to 
the  letter,  or  injustice  to  those  exhibitors  who 
had  conformed  would  be  the  consequence.  To 
have  to  disqualify  a  dish  or  a  collection  of  fruit 
is  a  most  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  duty  for  a 
judge  to  have  to  perform,  but  in  nine  oases  out  of 
ten  the  cause  of  the  mistake  or  misunderstanding 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  framers  of  the  schedule, 
or  with  the  exhibitor  for  not  making  himself 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  its  provisions, 
but  scarcely  ever  vrith  the  adjudicator. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

OXERA    PULCHELLA. 
[To  THE  Editob  of  "  Thb  Garden."] 

SIR,  — In  attempting  to  correct  my 
statement  regarding  the  flowering  of 
this  plant,  your  correspondent,  John 
Kennedy  (page  238)  is  altogether 
wrong.  1  have  a  note  of  seeing  it  in 
flower  during  a  visit  to  Pendell  Court 
at  the  end  of  1886,  but  at  the  same  time  am  fully 
aware  that  without  verification  this  counts  for 
nothing.  Fortunately,  I  am  enabled,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  to  substantiate  my  previous  note, 
or  at  all  events  to  prove  that  your  correspondent 
is  incorrect  in  his  dates.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  given  a  first-class  certificate  on  January  10, 
1888,  being,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  shown  by  Ross  ; 
next,  a  coloured  pUte  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  June  2,  1888,  and  in  the  article  accom- 
panying the  plate  Mr.  Watson  of  Kew  stated 
that  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Daoember 
of  1886,  when  it  was  figured  for  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  Listly,  Mr.  Ross  himself,  writing 
from  Pendell  Court,  in  The  Garden,  June  16, 
1888,  does  not  give  the  exact  date  of  its  first 
flowering,   but  states  that   "it  again  flowered 


profusely  this  year,"  thus  proving  conclusively 
that  it  had  flowered  at  least  the  year  previously. 

H.  P. 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES  OUT  OF 
DOORS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sis, — We  are  forwarding  you  herewith  a  photo- 
graph of  Solanum  jasminoides  taken  recently  in 
our  nurseries.  The  plants  in  question  were 
planted  out  in  March  last,  and  were  then  about 
2  feet  in  height.  The  photograph  hardly  conveys 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
group,  which  has  been  completely  covered  in 
flower  for  nearly  three  months.  We  do  not 
think  this  plant  is  used  as  much  as  it  might  be 
for  picturesque  bedding.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  in  light  soils  it  will  survive  the 
winter  if  the  roots  are  covered  with  ashes.  The 
plants  on  the  left  of  the  picture  in  front  of  the 
Cupressus  macrooarpa  were  planted  out  two  years 
ago,  and  the  only  protection  they  received  was  a 
covering  of  ashes  over  the  roots. 

The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited. 
Bamham  Junction,  Sussex. 


AUTUMN    TINTS:    PYRUS    PINNATI- 
FIDA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Referring    to  the    interesting  and    well- 
timed    article    on    "  Autumn    Tints"    in    The 
Garden   of  the  14  .h  ult.,  there  is  a  beautiful 
but  very  little-known  tree  called  Pyrus  pinnati- 
fida.     It  is  small  and  compact  in  growth,  and 
therefore  desirable  for  small  gardens.    It  ie  allied 
to  the  Mountain'  Ash   or   Rowan   tree,  and  is 
beautiful  at  all  seasons — i»  spring  with  glaucous 
foliage  and  white  flowers,  followed  by  bunches 
of  berries,  which  gradually  become  bright  red. 
These  are  gladly  taken  by  birds,  who  spare  the 
edible  fruits,  but  the  beauty  of  the  tree  is  not 
lost.      The  foliage  turns   to  a   brilliant  amber 
colour,  fading  off  to  a  rich  brown.     In  this  garden 
the  tree  is  planted  next  to  the  dark  Plum  (Prunus 
Pissardi),  and  beyond  that  Cotoneaster  frigida, 
also  another  handsome  berry-bearing  tree,  but 
of  sprawling  growth,  needing  fre- 
quent pruning  to  keep  it  in  shape. 
^        A    delightful    harmony  of    colour 
visible  at    all    seasons    from    the 
windows  of  a  house  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty   and   interest  of  a 
small   garden.      These    small  and 
mostly  deciduous  trees,  with  their 
succession    of    variously    coloured 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
followed   by  the  berries  and   the 
brilliant  tints  of  autumn  are  most 
valuable.  Fircroft. 

Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 
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aOLANOM  jasminoides  IN  THE  BARNHAM   NURSERIES,   SUSSEX. 


CHOISYA  TERNATA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The 
Garden."] 
Sir,  —  I  fear  the  remarks  of 
"Avon"  in  The  Garden  of  the 
14th  ult.,  page  237,  may  lead 
readers  to  suppose  that  Choisya 
ternata  is  much  more  tender  than 
it  really  is.  In  my  old  garden  at 
Carsethorn,  close  to  the  Solway,  I 
grew  it  for  several  years,  and  it 
never  suffered.  I  am  without  it  at 
present,  as  my  only  plant  succumbed 
to  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
after  its  late  removal.  I  have, 
however,  no  fear  of  replacing  it,  as 
it  is  hardy  in  Scotland,  even  north 
of  the  Tay,  in  some  parts  at  least, 
and  within  the  last  month  I  have 
seen  several  fine  plants  grown  in 
this  district  and  quite  away  from 
a  wall,  both  near  and  away  from 
the  sea.     It  is  also  hardy  in  the 
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Elinburgh  district.  With  every  word  said  by 
"  Avon  "  in  praise  of  this  Mexican  Orange  one 
must  agree,  and  it  is  only  with  the  view  of 
enouragine  many  more  to  try  it  that  this  note  is 
written.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but  free 
drainage  is  one  of  the  essentials.  S.  Arnott. 
Sunnymead,  Maxwelltowti,  Dumfries. 


WEEPING  HAWTHORNS. 

SEVERAL    varieties    of    Crataegus 
monogyna  have  a  weeping  or  pendu- 
lous habit,  and  all  make  excellent 
lawn  trees,  being  graceful  in  appear- 
ance  and    very    free  -  flowering,   as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration.   The  specimen  shown  is  about  16  feet 
in  height.     Usually  these  pendulous  varieties 
are  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  type  10  feet  or 
12  feet  above  the  ground ;   the  higher  the 
tree,  the  more  commanding  its  appearance. 
With     young    trees, 
and  even  with  those 
twenty   or    thirty 
years  old,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  increase  the 
height  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  tying 
up  a  branch  near  the 
centre     to     form    a 
leader.    The  appear- 
ance of  a  specimen  is 
considerably    bene- 
fited by  an  occasional 
judicious    pruning, 
taking    out    all 
branches     which 
appear  to  be  develop- 
ing more  rapidly  than 
the  rest,  keeping  the 
main   branches    well 
thinned  out   and  all 
shoots  off  the  ground. 
Weeping  Hawthorns 
can  be  obtained  with 
single     and     double 
white,    red   or    pink 
blooms,     and     with 
variegated   leaves. 
When  planting  these 
or  other  weeping 
trees,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  have  too  many 
together,  or  the  effect 
will  be  spoilt.     One 
here  and  there  to  give 
variety  among  other 
trees  is   quite  suffi- 
cient,   the    contrast   between    normal    and 
pendulous-habited  trees  being  the  thing  at 
which  to  aim.  W.  D. 


THE     ANNALS     OF     THE 
LITTLE    RED    HOUSE. 

X.— The  Croquet   Ground. 
There  are  a  few  words  still  to  be  said  about 
the  herbaceous  borders,  but  on  so  enthralling 
a  subject  I  am  not  afraid  of  wearying  my 
readers. 

The  time  and  season  for  planting  are  of 
vital  importance,  and  authorities  advocate 
all  general  work  of  this  kind  being  done  in 
the  autumn,  as  then  the  summer  sun  has 
Warmed  the  soil  and  it  still  retains  a  desir- 
able quantity  of  heat.  For  the  first  making 
of  a  border  this  work  should  not  be  done 
later  than  October.  All  tap-rooted  plants 
succeed  best  planted    then,  and    all    quite 


hardy  perennials  may  safely  be  put  in  their  |  early  frosts  in  our  valley  that  we  never  plant 
new  quarters.  When  once  the  border  is  \  Dahlias  in  our  mixed  borders  now,  for  we 
made  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  surface  I  have  had  a  blackened  mass  before  the 
dress  it  each  autumn,  and  sulphate  of  potash  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  perennial  Sunflowers 
— about  2cwt.  to  the  acre— in  early  spring  is  ,  had  done  flowering.  The  surface  soil  of  the 
very  valuable;  but  if  your  soil  is  very  rich  borders  must  be  well  broken  up  in  the  spring 
and  you  have  not  to  contend  with  any  great ,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  noses  of  your  Daffodils 
demands  on  it  from  evergreens  or  the  neigh-  and  other  bulbs  peeping  through  the  soil, 
bourhood  of  trees,  you  can  do  with  autumn  ,  and  this  should  Ise  done  all  through  the 
mulching.  Every  three  or  four  years  you  summer.  When  dry  weather  sets  in  you  will 
will  have  to  remake  your  borders  by  deep  I  find  the  great  value  of  this.  It  saves 
digging  and  liberal  manuring.  The  question  I  watering  and  destroys  insects,  particularly 
then  will  come  whether  your  bulbs  are  all  to  j  the  destructive  ground  slug,  and  renders  the 
be  disturbed,  and  gardeners  seem  to  difi'er  on  soil  fertile.  It  is,  I  know  from  experience, 
this  subject.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  ,  extremely  difficult  to  use  a  hoe  in  a  well- 
advice  on  this  matter  from  some  of  the  filled  border  without  doing  mischief  and 
correspondents  in  The  Garden,  for  this  decapitating  some  treasure ;  but  practice 
autumn  we  have  all  this  work  before  us.  makes  perfect,  and  holding  your  hoe  in  a 
The  Narcissus  tribe  resent  manure,  and  it ,  firm  grip  i.s  half  the  battle.  A  child's  Dutch 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  their  taking  up  a  ,  hoe  is  an  admirable  little  tool,  but  I  believe 
certain  quantity  even  if  you  keep  the  stuff  as  |  a  swan-necked  Onion  hoe  is  the  best.    I  have 

often  watched  with 
admiration  and  envy 
the  wonderful  de.x- 
^  ^  terity  of  the  practised 

gardener  extermina- 
ting unfalteringly 
legions  of  weeds  and 
never  a  precious  seed- 
ling injured. 

The    next    impor- 
tant   work    at    the 
Little     Red     House 
was  the  making  of  a 
croquet  ground.      It 
was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  the 
orthodox   size    with- 
out sacrificing  a 
beautiful    Sturmer 
Pippin,   so    being 
people    of   moderate 
ambitions     as     to 
society,  and,  indeed, 
being    too    bu.sy    to 
devote  much  time  to 
high    class     croquet 
or   lawn    tennis,    we 
decided  on  "  cutting 
our    lawn    according 
to  our  space."    It  was 
a  rough,   wild  piece 
of  ground,  very  hum- 
mocky   and    uneven, 
and,    worse    still, 
sloping    down    hill, 
otherwise   it  was 
charmingly    situated 
with  the  great  Yew    hedge    on    one    side, 
a  vista  of  orchard  in  front,  and  the  shade 
of  a  large  Apple  tree  for    afternoon    tea. 
The  making  of  the  ground  had  to  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once  that  autumn,  and  prepared 
for  spring  sowing,  or  we   should   have  lost 
another  year.     The  first  thing  was  to  strip 
the  piece  of  ground  of  all  the  old  turf,  which 
as  it  appertained  originally  to  the  orchard 
was   of  a  coarse   quality,   full  of  the   most 
Lilium  candidum,  too,  is  better  for  shallow  j  objectionable  weeds,  the  dreadfully  trouble- 
planting,  but  the  Alstroemerias  must  be  put  some  Fool's  Parsley  being  dominant.    It  was 
in  the  ground  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  safe  j  then  left  for  awhile  to  grow  another  full  crop 
from  severe  ground  frosts.  i  of  weeds,  which  were    carefully  pulled  up, 

It  is  also  a  good  rule  to  plant  early  and  the  ground  trenched  18  in(  hes  and  levelled, 
late-flowering  things,  like  Pieonies  and  the  surplus  soil  being  wheeled  away  ;  a  bank 
Aquilegias  and  autumn  hardy  Chrysanthe- 1  was  raised  on  two  sides  where  now  Daffodils 
mums,  in  such  a  position  that  the  rays  of  the   make  a  golden  glory  in  the  spring,  and  by 


A   WEEPING  HAWTHORN   IN  THE  BOTAL  GARDENS,    KEW. 


much  as  possible  from  the  front  of  the 
border.  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  perennial 
Sunflowers  should  be  transplanted  every  two 
years,  reducing  the  clumps  to  two  or  three 
roots,  or  they  will  push  out  all  the  more 
valuable  plants  of  weaker  habit.  The  Sun- 
flowers have  a  very  bad  way  of  coming  up  all 
over  the  borders.  You  can  hardly  curb  them 
too  severely.  When  you  plant  Iris  and  all 
that  tribe    do    not   bury  them  deep.    The 


morning  sun  do  not  shine  on  them,  for  this 
is  very  injurious  to  the  flower-buds  when 
frost  is  on  them.  Aquilegia  glandulosa  is 
very  susceptible.    It  is  for  the  fear  of  these 


one  of  which  the  orchard  is  approached  by 
turf  steps  through  a  hedge  of  rugosa  Roses 
and  Sweet  Briar.  Stones  were  raked  off  as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  the  ground  was 
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left  to  the  frosts  and  rains  of  winter.  When  the 
weeds  grew  again  in  the  spring  it  was  cleaned 
for  the  last  time,  the  stones  being  picked  off 
and  the  whole  surface  gone  over  several  times 
with  a  coarse  rake  to  pulverise  the  soil. 

Then  came  the  sowing  with  the  very  best 
grass  seed  procurable  from  a  good  firm.  This 
was  done  with  a  liberal  hand  in  two  sowings, 
the  second  sowing  crossing  the  first  at  right 
angles,  and  a  perfectly  calm  day  was  selected 
for  the  operation.  The  whole  plot  was  then 
lightly  covered  with  fine  soil  sifted  through 
a  sieve.  I  believe  this  is  not  generally  done, 
but  it  succeeded  perfectly 
and  protected  the  grass  seed 
from  the  swarms  of  birds.  A 
good  rolling,  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  finished 
the  proceedings.  The  sum- 
mer was  the  one  so  remark- 
able for  wet;  the  seed 
germinated  rapidly,  and  , 
nothing  could  have  done 
better.  The  scythe  was  put 
over  it  at  first,  and  the 
cutting  repeated  at  short 
iotervals.  Directly  the  grass 
was  cut  it  was  rolled,  and 
this  process  was  also  repeated 
as  often  as  possible.  By  the 
autumn  the  croquet  lawn  was 
practically  made,  and  was 
mown  with  the  machine, 
but,  of  course,  was  not  played 
on  until  the  following  spring. 
Altogether  it  has  been  one 
of  our  successes  ;  it  certainly 
took  many  hours  of  hard 
work,  a  man  only  being  hired 
to  do  the  actual  trenching; 
we  did  the  rest  ourselves. 

One  piece  of  advice  I  would 
give  in  conclusion  is  never 
buy  cheap  grass  seed,  if  you 
do  you  will  have  a  very 
curious  composition  of  Plan- 
tains, Wick  Grass,  and  Dan- 
delions, and  eventually,  in 
despair,  will  have  to  dig  it  all 
up  again  and  sow  properly, 
and  even  then  you  will  pro- 
bably never  be  quite  free  of 
noxious  weeds.  The  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  grass 
fields  or  orchard  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  turf  clean, and 
it  requires  perpetual  care  and 
attention  ;  indeed,  the  care 
and  tending  of  the  lawns  are  a 
great  tax  on  garden  resources ; 
but  how  beautiful  grass  is 
about  a  place.  With  a  little 
system,  clearing  one  bit  ati 
a  time,  much  bad  stuff  may, 
be  got  rid  of,  and  it  will' 
be  some  time  before  the  weeds  again  get 
ahead.  Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 


the  third,  Aglaia,  the  yellow  Kambler ;  the 
fourth,  Euphrosyne,  pink,  and  Leuchtstern, 
white,  with  pink  edge,  rather  later  in  flower- 
ing ;  and,  last  of  all,  Dorothy  Perkins,  which 
does  not  begin  to  flower  until  the  white  and 
yellow  are  over.  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  is  a 
new  Thaliawhichiscalleda  perpetual  bloomer. 
Eaton,  Norwich.      Millicent  Gueney. 


MILDEW-EESISTING   KOSES. 

In  the  course  of  the  excellent  paper  Mr.  Cooling 
read  at  the  recent  Rose  show  before  a  large  and 


cannot  raisers  devote  their  efforts  to  securing  a 
race  of  garden  Roses  that  shall  resist  mildew 
attacks  absolutely  ?  Mr.  Cooling  held  that 
nothing  had  yet  been  devised  that  would  check 
or  prevent  mildew  appearing,  and  when,  as  is 
sometimes  seen  on  large  breadths,  mildew 
apparently  rampant,  it  would  seem  as  if  his 
assertion  was  correct.  No  doubt  mildew  is 
chiefly  due  to  variations  of  temperature,  as 
may  be  seen  evidenced  with  Vines,  Gourds, 
Peas,  and  other  products.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  elucidate  the  causes  which  in  certain 
oases  enable  Roses  to  resist  the  mould  ?  Is  the 
leafage  stouter  or  more  glazed,  or  does  it  contain 
some  properties  lacking  in  the 
foliage  of  others?  No  doubt  Rose 
growers  would  gladly  welcome 
both  a  race  of  Roses  immune 
from  mildew  attacks,  as  also 
some  agent  that  should  be 
capable  of  destroying  mildew 
when  it  does  attack  existing 
varieties.  A.  D. 


EOSE  GUSTAVE  GRU- 

NERWALD. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  the  newer  Hybrid  Teas 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
In  the  first  place  its  growth  is 
sturdy,  hardy,  and  erect.  The 
flowers  are  very  freely  produced, 
a  quality  that  always  commends 
itself  to  seekers  after  garden 
Roses.  Finally  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful clear  earraine-pink  colour, 
with  a  yellowish  shading.  There 
is  nothing  like  this  Rose.  The 
form  is  good,  a  beautiful  circular 
formation  of  its  petals  being  a 
leading  feature,  and  the  buds  are 
long  and  pointed.  The  habit  of 
the  Rose  and  its  apparent  hardi- 
ness bid  fair  to  make  Gustave 
Giiinerwald  a  variety  of  much 
usefulness  as  a  standard  or  for 
a  strong  bush.  P. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


A    ROSE    PERGOLA. 

SO  much  has  been  written  in  The 
Garden  lately  about  the  Rambler 
Roses  that  very  little  is  required 
to  explain  the  photograph  of  our 
rustic  pergola.  The  arches  are  mostly 
covered  each  with  one  coloured  Rose,  ie., 
the  first,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  ;  the  second, 
the  single  white  Bramble  Rose  and  Thalia ; 


A  KOSB  PERGOLA  IN  A  NORTOLK  GARDEN. 

greatly  interested  audience,  reference  was  made 
to  the  troubles  which  aflfect  Roses,  and  especially 
to  mildew.  Whilst  it  was  stated  that  certain 
varieties  were  very  susceptible  to  attacks  of  this 
nature,  a  few  others  were  mentioned  as  resisting 
this  disease  fully.  Naturally,  as  with  the  Potato 
fungus,  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  known  as 
widely  as  possible  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  plants  that  in  one  case  enable  them  to 
resist  disease  materially,  and  in  the  other  mildew. 
Not  only  are  Roses  greatly  crippled  when 
afiected  by  mould,  but  they  are  rendered  very 
unsightly. 

What  are  the  properties  of  those  varieties 
which  are  unaffected  by  the  mildew  ?  And  if  this 
assumed  freedom  from  attack  applies  to  these 
varieties  under  all  conditions  of  soil  or  position, 


ROSE  JOSEPH  HILL. 
This  is  a  splendid  new  Rose, 
and  a  great  advance  on  exist- 
ing sorts.  Quite  a  number  of 
recent  Roses  have  followed 
previous  varieties  very  closely, 
and  although  one  could  see  a 
difference  there  did  not  aeem 
to  be  sufficient  distinctness  to 
warrant  their  introduction.  But 
in  Joseph  Hill  we  have  a  Rose  of 
real  value,  both  to  the  exhibitor 
and  the  grower  for  garden 
decoration.  Its  foliage  is  alone 
worth  growing  the  variety  for. 
I  know  of  no  Rose  that  has 
such  distinct  foliage,  and  the 
wood  is  a  plum  colour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  M.  Pernet 
Ducher  has  produced  in  this  Rose 
quite  a  new  departure  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
Hybrid  Teas.  There  is  something  of  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot  in  the  Rose  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, but  the  wood  is  thicker.  The  colour  is 
delicate  blush,  with  salmon  pink,  and  a  most 
intense  reddish  orange  shading  in  the  heart  of  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  stout  and  waxy,  which 
points  to  the  Rose  being  a  good  traveller. 
Under  glass  the  colour  is  very  intense,  and  one  is 
left  wondering  what  are  its  antecedents.  In 
any  case  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  the  Rose 
world  has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  Rose.  The  name  is  given  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  son  of  Mr.  E  G.  Hill,  a  well- 
known  raiser  in  the  States,  whose  latest 
introduction  (Richmond)  is  said  to  surpass 
Liberty  in  usefulness,  P, 
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GARDENING      FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


EVILS  OF  OVERCROWDING.— Thick 
planting,  either  in  the  case  of  Qowers, 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  is  responsible 
for  many  failures,  but  the  beginner 
may  ask  what  is  meant  by  thick 
planting.  It  is  easy  to  generalise, 
and  it  is  also  easy  to  take  up  any  given  plant  or 
species  and  say  this  requires  a  certain  given 
space.  To  take  the  ease  of  fruit  trees,  the 
planting  of  which  is  being  much  discussed  now, 
there  are  object-lessons  everywhere  teaching  ua 
what  to  avoid.  It  is  certain  our  fathers  in  the 
past  planted  their  trees  much  too  near  each  other, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  is 
now  so  much  inferior  fruit  that  hardly  pays  for 
gathering.  If  we  plant  Apples,  some  sorts 
require  more  space  than  others.  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  and  Blenheim  Orange  have  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  require  time  to  develop 
their  branches  before  they  will  bear  heavy  crops 
of  fruit. 

Distance  Apart  to  Plant. — From  24  feet  to 
30  feet  in  the  case  of  standards  on  a  free-growing 
stock  like  the  Crab  will  not  be  too  much,  and 
such  trees  will  scarcely  be  at  their  best  till  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  They  will  bear,  of 
course,  more  or  less  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
Smaller-growing  trees,  such  as  Stirling  Castle, 
Worcester  Fearmain,  and  others  which  come  into 
bearing  earlier,  miy  have  from  20  feet  to  24  feet, 
and  this  distance  permits  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  so  essential  to  the  proper  maturity  of  the 
wood  and  the  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms. 
Plums  and  Pears  may  succeed  with  less  space,  as 
they  do  not  extend  so  much  laterally.  Pears 
especially  grow  upwards  when  permitted  to  a 
considerable  height.  If  immediate  profit  is 
wanted,  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  should  be 
on  a  dwarfing  stock.  Apples  on  the  broad-leaved 
Paradise,  and  Pears  on  the  Qaince.  But  before 
we  decide  upon  the  distance  each  tree  will  be 
permitted  to  have  we  must  decide  upon  how  we 
are  going  to  prune.  The  most  profitable  ones  in 
my  experience  are  those  which  are  not  too  much 
pruned,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  pruning  is 
done  in  the  summer.  If  a  tree  even  on  the 
Paradise  stock  is  permitted  to  make  some  annual 
progress,  and  this  is  necessary  if  the  trees  are  to 
do  their  best,  we  must  either  plant  double  the 
number  of  trees  and  remove  at  least  half  else- 
where at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  or  we 
must  plant  the  full  distance  and  fill  in  with 
Strawberries  or  some  other  crop  which  can  be 
removed  when  the  trees  extend.  And  the 
question  now  is.  What  is  the  best  distance  ?  as 
upon  this  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  future 
of  the  crop.  In  some  cases  where  the  trees  have 
turned  out  well  they  were  originally  planted  in 
rows  12  feet  apart  and  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  12  feet  intervale  permitted  free  access  for 
carting  on  manure  and  for  the  use  of  the  horse 
hoe.  In  some  cases  Asparagus  was  planted 
in  the  12  -  feet  spaces,  three  rows  in  each 
12-feet  space,  in  other  spaces  other  crops  inter- 
vened. When  the  young  trees  in  the  6-feet 
intervals  become  crowded  half  will  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  planted  elsewhere.  Whether  we 
grow  for  sale  or  for  home  use,  the  question  of 
profit  cannot  be  ignored. 

Standard  Apples. — And,  even  where  we  have 
faith  in  the  future  profit  of  the  tree  on  the 
dwarfing  stock,  some  of  the  wide-spreading,  free- 
growing  sorts  that  require  time  and  will  live  and 
be  profitable  when  the  trees  on  the  dwarfing 
stock  are  worn  out  should  be  planted  thinly 
among  the  dwarf  trees.  Give  the  standards 
from  35  feet  to  40  feet,  and  let  them  grow  up 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

among  the  dwarf  trees,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  time  they  alone  will  be  left.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  having  a  few  of  these 
vigorous-growing  trees  among  those  of  lesser 
growth  and  stamina.  The  pollen  from  the  taller 
trees  is  easily  scattered  and  helps  to  fertilise 
their  blossoms,  and  very  often  a  better  cross  is 
obtained.  I  have  never  known  a  ease  of  this 
system  of  planting  where  the  trees  altogether 
failed,  as  they  seemed  to  shelter  each  other.  One 
of  the  greatest  troubles  at  the  present  time  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ravages  of  the  larvie  of  the  codlin 
and  winter  moths,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
now  in  the  arrangement  of  grease-bands  or 
adopting  the  still  older  plan  of  wrapping  Hay- 
bands  round  the  stems. 

Biish  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees. — These  trees 
are  surface-rooting,  and  must  be  fed  on  the 
surface  annually.  If  this  is  neglected,  failure 
will  in  many  cases  occur.  Top-dressings  of 
manure,  especially  in  dry  weather,  are  essential, 
and  the  spade  should  not  be  used  over  the  roots  at 
any  time  and  nothing  planted  within  3  feet  of 
the  stem. — H. 

Lilies  in  a  London  Garden. — No  flowers  are 
more  welcome  in  October  than  the  late-bloomiog 
Lilies,  such  as  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  speciosum, 
and  their  varieties.  The  flowers  shown  in  the 
accompanying   illustration  were  gathered    from 


LILIES  FROM   A  SMALL  TOWN  GARDEN. 

plants  grown  on  a  border  facing  south-east. 
However,  as  the  border  is  in  a  small  garden, 
enclosed  by  a  fairly  high  wooden  fence,  it  is  not 
so  exposed  as  the  aspect  would  naturally  lead 
one  to  suppose.  There  Lilium  tigrinum  and 
Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene,  s.  rubrum, 
s.  Kr%tzeri  (and  several  forms  with  Japanese 
names  which  differ  little  from  s.  rubrum)  flourish 
in  company  with  various  others,  such  as  Lilium 
longiflorum,  L.  elegans,  and  L.  umbellatum. 
They  all  grow  and  flower  very  satisfactorily  in 


ordinary  soil  which  was  well  dug,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  especially  around  the 
bulbs.  Such  Lilies  as  these  are  as  hardy  as  the 
hardiest  perennials,  if  only  Ihey  are  given  a  soil 
that  is  not  heavy  and  wet  in  winter.  A  wet  soil 
in  winter  causes  the  bulbs  to  rot.  Flowers  of 
the  Tiger  Lily  and  of  L.  speciosum  are  very 
welcome  in  the  month  of  October,  and  they  may 
be  gathered  even  into  November. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Walks. — There  is 
much  variety  in  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  garden  walks.  In  one  garden  I  know  of  the 
walks  are  all  straight  and  square,  reflecting  the 
mind  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  great  upon  figures, 
and  likes  to  see  things  square.  Another,  and 
this  is  a  very  pretty  garden,  is  laid  out  in  curves, 
and  this  also  reflects  the  mind  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  a  musician  of  some  eminence.  Still  another 
garden  I  may  refer  to,  and  this  is  laid  out  in  little 
zigzig  paths  with  abrupt  endings,  which  may  be 
classed  as  a  silly  effort  after  the  picturesque. 
But  in  a  garden  the  utility  of  the  thing 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  One  can  put  up 
with  long,  straight  walks  if  they  lead  to  some 
specially  attractive  object ;  but  the  average  man 
does  not  always  want  bis  walks  to  be  straight, 
and  as  a  rule  he  very  strongly  objects  to  these 
mean  little  wavering  zigzigs  which  one  sees  in 
some  gardens.  Even  in  walk-making  there  is  a 
certain  fitness  of  things  which  the  sensible  man 
always  keeps  in  mind.  Those  who  live  in  the 
country  may  see  many  an  object-lesson  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  country  roads  and  lanes.  It 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  garden 
makers  should  be  in  all  things  imitators,  but 
ideas  can  be  gleaned  very  often  in  unlikely 
places.  It  is  quite  possible  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  walks  to  make  a  small  garden  appear  very 
much  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  pleasantest 
way  of  arranging  the  walks  is  always  to  have 
something  hidden  as  it  were,  some  mystery  or 
scenery  that  lies  beyond  our  immediate  vision 
and  which  we  are  hoping  to  reach  ;  but  scattered 
along  the  way  are 

Many  Objects  of  Interest,  such  as  groups  of 
Roses,  handsome  trees  or  shrubs,  arches  spanning 
the  walk  which  cause  pleasant  breaks,  and  give 
new  trains  of  thought.  I  have  an  amateur  friend 
who  is  fond  of  alpine  plants,  and  spends  his 
holiday  every  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Svritzerland  and  Germany,  and  generally  comes 
home  laden  with  bits  of  all  kinds  of  plants  which 
he  has  picked  up  on  the  mountains,  and  which  he 
forthwith  proceeds  to  plant  on  some  specially 
prepared  rocky  site.  Hence  his  garden  is  made 
up,  as  one  might  say,  of  shreds  and  patches. 
The  walks  wind  about,  and  everywhere  there  are 
bits  of  rockwork  or  raised  beds  in  all  shapes  and 
forms.  The  plants  thrive  because  he  understands 
all  about  them,  and  gives  them  the  situation  and 
the  soil  they  want.  I  have  written  thus  far  to 
illustrate  the  thought  which  is  now  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  and  which  is  this  :  Make  up  your  mind 
about  the  garden  you  want,  and  work  it  out  bit 
by  bit.  If  you  want  a  square  garden  by  all 
means  have  straight  lines,  but  do  not  expect  your 
friends  who  have  any  taste  in  such  matters  to  go 
into  ecstasies  over  your  work.  If  you  are  a 
champion  tennis  player,  and  do  not  care  much 
for  beautiful  flowers  or  artistic  arrangement, 
then  have  a  square  garden,  but  if  you  want  a 
pleasant  retreat  that  will  be  interesting  to  your- 
self and  friends  at  all  seasons,  provide  your 
man  with  a  lot  of  stumps,  take  a  waggon  rope 
and  trail  it  quietly  round  in  the  direction 
you  want  the  walks  to  take,  the  man  with  the 
stumps  following  and  sticking  them  in  by  the 
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side  of  the  rope  as  it  winds  snake-like 
over  the  ground.  Here  there  will  be  a  rough 
outline  of  a  pleasant  and  perfectly  natural  walk, 
that  when  revised  and  the  stumps  driven  home 
may  be  left  for  a  day  or  two  to  be  thought  over 
and  studied.  When  the  matter  has  been  well 
thought  out  and  revised,  proceed  to  dig  out  and 
lay  down  the  walks. 

Alpine  Straioberries  fruiting  in  October  and  to 
near  the  end  of  the  year  are  among  the  most 


SECTION    SHOWING  COMPOSITION   OF   A  BOEDER  FOR 
VINES  OR  PEACH  TREES  tINDiR  GLASS. 


pleasing  of  all  rock  garden  plants.  This  long 
season  of  fruiting  is  due  to  a  peculiarly  persis- 
tent habit  and  also  to  the  great  variety  of  kinds, 
including  European  and  Himalayan  species.  In 
its  turn  the  variety,  as  regards  the  fruits,  their 
size,  colour,  and  shape,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  where  various  sorts  are  grown 
and  kept  separate.  The  deep,  rich,  fresh  colours 
of  the  fruits  are  refreshing  to  sight  as  well  as 
taste.  I  find  these  to  fruit  nowhere  so  well  as 
on  a  part  of  the  sunny  rock  garden,  and  though 
it  may  seem  questionable  whether  such  a  position 
is  not  too  costly  a  quarter  for  such  rampant 
growers,  we  may  come  to  present  facts,  and  ask. 
What  is  prettier  in  the  autumn  ? 

Storing  Dahlia  Roots. — Many  people  would 
have  more  success  with  their  Dahlias  had  they  a 
more  suitable  place  for  storing  the  roots  during 
the  winter  months.  The  plan  adopted  by  many, 
of  suspending  from  the  roof  of  a  dry,  airy  shed, 
is  not  a  good  one,  as  shrivelling,  more  or  less, 
and  weak  growth  in  spring  are  sure  to  follow. 
So  long  aa  actual  frost  is  kept  from  them,  the 
cooler  the  storing  place  the  better.  I  have  found 
no  place  better  than  a  cool  underground  cellar, 
where  shutters  could  be  put  to  the  windows  in 
case  of  severe  frost.  Here  the  temperature  is  a 
uniform  one,  and  the  roots  remain  in  a  plump 
and  sound  condition.  In  places  that  fluctuate  as 
regards  temperature,  dry  rot  often  sets  in.  The 
best  display  of  Dahlias  I  ever  had  was  on  plants 
that  were  not  lifted  from  the  border  in  autumn, 
but  merely  covered  with  mounds  of  fine  cinder 
ashes  ;  but  the  position  was  a  dry,  well-drained 
one,  and  the  winter  not  severe.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, goes  to  prove  that  the  roots  are  far  hardier 
than  many  suppose  them  to  be. — W. 

The  Border  for  Vine  and  Peach. — It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  is  important  to  prepare  a 
good  border  before  planting  Vines  or  Peach  trees 
under  glass.     If  this  is  not  done,  a  lot  of  time 


and  money  will  be  spent  afterwards  without 
giving  at  all  commensurate  results.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  border  is  in  the  house  or 
outside,  it  should  be  thoroughly  well  prepared. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  the 
border  should  be  formed.  The  upper  layer  is  the 
prepared  soil,  then  come  the  layers  of  turves, 
and,  finally,  the  drainage.  The  portion  at  the 
bottom  represents  the  subsoil.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion ef  mid-season  and  late  Vines  the  border  can 
quite  well  be  outside,  but  if  the  Vines  are  to  be 
hard  forced  for  an  early  crop  of  Urapes, 
it  is  best  to  have  an  inside  border, 
because  its  temperature  would  not  be 
affected  by  outside  changes  of  temperature 
as  one  out  of  doors  would  be.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  a  large  border  to  begin 
with.  For  the  first  year  it  need  not  be 
more  than  4  feet  wide,  and  the  depth 
should  be  3  feet.  As  the  Vines  grow 
and  need  more  rooting  space,  the  border 
must  be  extended  in  width.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  heavy,  and  of  close  texture,  small 
drain-pipes  should  be  placed  sloping  towards 
the  front  of  the  vinery  if  the  border  is 
inside,  and  away  from  it  if  the  border  is 
an  outside  one.  Carefully  cover  the  drain- 
pipes with  large  stones  to  prevent  their 
getting  broken.  Then  place  brick  rubble 
9  inches  deep  as  a  foundation  for  the  border. 
This  makes  excellent  drainage.  Upon  the 
drainage  place  two  or  three  layers  of  whole 
lurves.  These  will  prevent  the  smaller  soil 
from  choking  up  the  drainage.  Then  fill 
the  remaining  space  with  turfy  loam  with 
which  wood  ashes,  lime  and  brick  rubble, 
and  some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
have  been  mixed.  If  each  turf  is  chopped 
with  a  spade  into  four,  the  pieces 
will  be  the  proper  size  and  prove  far 
more  satisfactory  than  loose  soil,  which 
in  a  large  bulk  is  apt  soon  to  become 
sour.  The  turfy  soil  and  the  other  in- 
gredients should  be  well  mixed  before 
being  used.  Make  it  firm  by  treading  as  it  is 
put  in. 


irregular  masses,  regulated  according  to  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  border,  each  group  being  planted  of  one 
colour,  or  shades  of  the  one  colour,  they  are  generally  satis- 
factory. Where  circumstances  of  limited  space  or  positions 
do  not  admit  of  this  free  but  effective  system,  others 
should  be  carried  out  in  proportion  to  the  space  at  com- 
mand, and  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  Avoid 
above  all  things  a  repetition  of  the  same  plant,  or  group 
of  plants,  placed  in  a  straight  line  and  at  exact  distances 
apart.  There  is  surely  no  beauty  in  arrangements  of  that 
kind  ;  even  ribbon  bordering  is  preferable  on  many  points. 
Push  forward  with  planting  on  all  favourable  occasions 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  The  sooner  they 
are  planted  the  better  will  they  become  established  ere 
the  winter  sets  in.  When  completed,  label  the  whole 
correctly  and  mulch  heavily  with  partly-decayed  leaves  or 
other  light  materials  at  hand.  John  Eobekts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND  BORDERS.— The 
recent  severe  frost  necessitates  immediate 
clearing  of  much  decaying  vegetation,  for  the 
smell  of  frozen  plants  in  general,  and  Dahlias 
in  particular,  is  disagreeahle.  This  general 
clearance  of  the  tender  summer  growth  will  allow  the 
beds  and  borders  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  for  the 
winter,  and  now  is  a  favourable  time  for  attending  to 
many  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  the  way  of  dividing  and 
replanting,  which  should  be  done  every  alternate  year  in 
most  cases.  It  is  good  policy  to  do  a  part  each  year,  for 
then  strong  established  plants  can  always  be  relied  on,  as 
well  as  divided  and  younger  stock  to  replace  them  when 
exhausted.  All  perennials  do  not  attain  their  full  size 
and  beauty  the  year  they  are  planted,  hence  the  advisability 
of  lifting  but  part  of  the  borders  annually.  For  those 
requiring  this  treatment  this  year,  and  to  he  replanted  in 
the  same  borders,  the  soil  must  be  worked  deeply,  incor- 
porating plenty  of  well-decayed  animal  manure  with  it, 
as  well  as  a  free  dressing  of  bone-meal  if  available. 
Provide  a  rich  larder,  for  many  are  voracious  feeders,  and 
unless  liberally  catered  for  the  result  will  be  dis- 
appointing. 

In  dividing  herbaceous  plants  generally,  care  must  be 
taken  in  splitting  them  up  not  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
stronger  buds  or  growths,  and  in  chopping  clumps  through 
with  a  spade,  as  is  often  done,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it. 
To  guard  against  this  I  suggest  the  soil  should  be  well 
shaken  from  among  the  roots — for  my  own  part  I  wash  it 
out  where  practicable — then  with  the  fingers,  a  pointed 
stick,  or  a  rod  of  iron,  as  the  nature  of  the  clumps  to  be 
operated  on  demands,  disentangle,  separate,  and  follow  a 
strong  root  or  a  healthy  tuft,  as  the  case  might  be,  from 
root  to  crown,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  Is  generally  done. 
The  clumps  can  thus  be  broken  up  with  little  injury  to 
the  crowns  and  growths,  which  are  the  very  materials 
required  for  replanting,  and  these  are  what  should  be 
invariably  selected  for  replanting.  Never  plant  old 
decaying  centres  of  close-growing  clumps  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  In  preference  plant  clean  tufts  and  crowns  off 
the  outside. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  a  matter  of  individual  taste.    Grouped  in  more  or  less 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Chrtsanthemums.— These  are  usually  the  predominating 
feature  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  during  Novem- 
ber and  December.  To  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage 
great  taste  is  necessary  in  arranging  them,  especially  in 
harmonising  the  colours.  Damp  petals  must  be  pulled 
out  as  soon  as  detected.    Cut  the 

Creepers  back  as  much  as  possible,  light  being  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  flowers.  Ventilate 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  fill  up  gaps  as  they 
occur  in  the  houses  with  plants  from  the  skeleton  frame 
outside.  Make  copious  notes  of  the  best  varieties  for  any 
particular  purpose  required,  ?'.<?.,  tall-growing,  good  bush, 
best  for  cutting,  &c.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  single 
varieties  are  not  grown  as  much  as  their  beauty  deserves. 
Cut  down  early  varieties  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  placing 
them  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  cuttings  are  required. 
Very  little  watering  will  be  necessary. 

Forcing  Plants.— Any  of  these  arriving  from  the 
nurserymen  at  all  dry  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  a 
bucket  of  water  before  potting.  Spirteas  are  often  spoilt 
through  being  potted  up  dry.  Any  amount  of  water  from 
the  spout  of  the  watering-can  will  not  penetrate  the 
crowns  when  once  dust-dry,  but  run  down  the  side  of  the 
pot.  Introduce  a  few  plants  of  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas) 
to  a  gentle  heat,  and  select  such  kinds  as  amo^na,  Deutsche 
Perle,  Fielder's  White,  and  Illuminator  well  set  with  buds. 

Camellias.— Keep  the  syringe  busy  among  these  on 
bright  days  till  the  buds  show  colour.  They  are  one  of 
the  worst  of  plants  if  not  constantly  attended  to.  Spray 
with  XL  All  or  a  similar  insecticide  once  a  week.  Give  a 
little  weak  manure-water  to  assist  the  swelling  of  the 
buds.  Cut  out  any  vigorous  shoots  from  the  plants  in  the 
beds  or  borders  likely  to  spoil  the  shape  of  the  plants. 
Only  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frost  is  necessary. 

Lilies.— The  auratum  and  speciosum  types  will  soon 
begin  to  root  again.  Shake  out  and  repot  any  of  these  it 
is  proposed  to  use  again.  They  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Add  a  little 
broken  charcoal  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Place  one  to 
four  bulbs  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  used  (G  inches  to 
10  inches),  and  leave  sufficient  space  for  top-dressing  later 
on.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  and  cover  with  Cocoanut 
fibre.  Place  the  earliest  L.  Harrisii  near  the  glass  in  a 
warm,  moist  house  when  they  are  1  inch  or  2  inches  in 
height,  bring  in  another  batch,  and  stand  on  the  floor  for 
succession. 

Lapagbria.— This  plant  does  best  when  there  is  plenty 
of  space  for  the  roots  to  ramble.  Planting  out  in  a  well- 
drained  bed  or  border  is  therefore  the  best  method.  Use 
a  lumpy  compost  of  two  parts  broken  peat  and  one  of 
fibrous  loam,  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble,  charcoal,  and 
'.  coarse  sand.  One  often  bears  an  amateur  enquiring  what 
creeper  he  can  plant  in  his  greenhouse.  There  are  few 
more  suitable  than  this.  Some  of  the  best  plants  I  know 
of  are  growing  and  flowering  very  freely  on  the  roof  of  a 
cool  fernery,  planted  out  in  a  bed  made  up  under  the 
centre  stage. 

Violets.— Give  air  freely  during  mild  weather,  and  mat 
up  the  frames  on  frosty  nights.  Trim  off  all  runners,  and 
remove  damp  leaves.  On  the  earlier  plants  a  nice  lot  of 
flowers  are  rewarding  the  grower. 

Ii<yyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  OSBORN. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Straavberries  in  Pots.— Preparation  should  now  be 
made  for  protecting  Strawberries  from  frost.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  do  this  too  soon,  as  the  long  spells  of  wet, 
sunless  weather  which  are  customary  between  now  and 
Christmas  are  liable  to  do  them  considerable  damage. 
When  plunged  in  the  protecting  material  the  plants  are 
so  close  together  that  the  foliage  becomes  an  entangled 
mass,  and  when  in  this  condition  sufficient  air  cannot 
penetrate  amongst  the  leaves  to  prevent  them  from 
rotting,  which  they  will  do  during  dull,  wet  weather. 
This  is  detrimental  to  plants  which  are  intended  for  very 
early  forcing.  I  am  aware  that  where  they  are  grown  in 
large  quantities  the  work  of  protecting  cannot  be  delayed. 
Here,  for  instance,  we  grow  10,000  pot  plants  for  forcing, 
and  although  we  leave  them  out  as  long  as  possible,  the 
majority  are  plunged  before  hard  frost  sets  in.  Where 
they  are  grown  in  fewer  numbers  they  are  more  under 
control,  and  may  with  safety  be  left  till  the  frost.  There 
are  several  ways  of  protecting  them.  Some  have  cold 
frames,  where  they  are  plunged  in  leaves  and  can  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains  and  snow.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  best  mode.  But  for  those  who  have  not  got  such 
convenience  plunging  in  coal  ashes  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, although  it  entails  more  labour.  Bracken  is  often 
used,  and  this  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  kept  dry  ;  but 
in  the  open,  when  it  becomes  wet,  it  quickly  rots,  and 
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its  frost-resisting  power  Is  gone.  It  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  season  there  ia  a  large  percentage  of  broken 
pota,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of  Straw- 
berry forcing.  During  very  hard  frost  a  sprinkling  of  dry 
Bracken  thrown  lightly  over  the  plants  will  keep  off  much 
frost,  but  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
gone.  The  first  two  or  three  batches  of  plants  may  be 
placed  under  cover  ready  for  immediate  use.  Should  ripe 
fruit  be  required  at  a  very  early  dace  (the  beginning  of 
March  is  quite  soon  enough  unless  they  are  desired  earlier), 
forcing  must  begin  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  the 
beginning  of  December.  For  this  purpose  select  plants 
with  single  well-ripened  crowns.  Examine  the  bottoms  of 
the  pots  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  quite  clear.  Prepare 
a  bed  of  Oak  leaves  in  a  shallow  pit,  which  should  be 
heated  in  case  of  frost.  The  bed  should  be  only 
moderately  warm,  just  sufficient  to  excite  the  roots  into 
action.  The  temperature  of  the  pit  may  be  kept  about 
45'^  for  the  first  month.  Syringe  the  plants  only  on  fine 
morninpis,  and  give  water  spariujily  till  growth  is  active. 

The  Fkdit  room.— Take  advantage  of  wet  days  to  look 
over  the  fruit  which  has  been  stored  for  long  keeping. 
This  must  be  done  with  great  care,  handling  the  fruit  as 
little  as  possible.  Open  the  top  ventilators  occasionally 
to  sweeten  the  room,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  them 
always  open  if  the  temperature  can  be  kept  below  50°. 

£.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Depa/rtment,  Royal  Qa/rdens^  Windsor. 

ORCHIDS. 

Odontoolossum  coronarium  and  its  variety  miniatum 
are  now  growing  freely  in  the  cool  house,  and  well-rooted 
plants  will  re((uire  plenty  of  water.  Both  are  splendid 
Orchids  when  in  bloom,  the  finely  formed  rich  chestnut- 
brown  flowers,  with  a  varnished-like  surface,  being  always 
admired,  and  those  who  have  plants  will  do  well  to  give 
them  every  encouragement  during  the  growing  season. 
The  plants  thrive  well  in  the  same  temperature  as  that 
which  suits  Odontoglossums  generally,  and  they  should  be 
suspended  well  to  the  roof  glass,  where  thty  may  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  light,  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house.  Both  plants  have  a  strong 
scandent  habit,  each  new  growth  extending  several  inches 
in  length.  Owing  to  this  everyone  who  has  a  plant  should 
grow  it  in  a  long,  narrow  Teak  wood  basket  in  a  shallow 


the  house  in  a  way  that  few  Orchids  of  Its  size  can  equal. 
During  this  their  season  of  growth  the  plants  need  to  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  if  one  part  of  the  house  be 
warmer  than  the  other  it  is  here  that  the  Sophrunitis 
should  be  arranged,  keeping  Ihem  well  to  the  roof  glass  so 
that  a  maximum  or  light  is  obtained.  The  plant  may  be 
cultivated  in  well-drained,  shallow  pans,  using  equal 
parts  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sphagnum  moss,  a  few  small 
crocks,  and  a  little  sand  may  be  mixed  with  it.  Very  little 
of  the  material  is  needed  about  their  roots.  After  the 
flowers  fade  copious  waterings  are  still  necessary,  hut  when 
growth  is  completed  less  waterat  the  roots  will  suflQce.  The 
roots  should  be  kept  fairly  moist  all  through  the  resting 
period.  S.  grandittora  rosea,  S.  g.  rossitteriana,  and  S. 
cernua  require  the  same  treatment,  but  the  pretty  S. 
violacea  succeeds  well  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  or 
intermediate  house  throughout  the  year.  The  pretty  and 
distinct  Dendrobium  Victoria  Kegina  is  a  species  that  is 
usually  difficult  to  manage.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  although  coming  from  such  a 
hot  region  it  ts  seldom  seen  in  a  flourishing  cnndition  In 
our  warm  houses.  After  various  experiments  I  find  that 
the  plant  succeeds  admirably  in  a  light  position  in  the 
Odontoglossum  bouse  the  whole  year  round.  The  stems 
or  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  fastened  on  to  a  flat  Teak  wood 
raft,  upon  which  has  been  placed  a  thin  layer  of  coarse 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  Suspend  it  in  a  horizontal 
position  well  up  to  the  roof  glass.  Give  water  overhead 
with  the  fine  sprayer  whenever  the  moss  becomes  the 
least  dry.  It  Is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  i*  is 
naturally  an  erect  grower,  but  when  cultivated  as  de- 
scribed the  growths  are  pendulous,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
effect  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  are  now  nearly 
open,  are  produced  alternately  from  the  nodes  and  in 
pairs,  the  strongest  pseudo-bulb  carrying  eighteen  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  some  other  Dendrobiums  of  the  pedi- 
lonum  section  would  thrive  well  under  similar  treatment. 
In  the 

Intermediate  House  such  Cypripediums  as  C.  insigne, 

C.  i.  Sanderie,  C.  i.  Harefleid  Hall,  C.  i.  Dorothy,  and  many 

other  distinct  varieties  of  this  well-known  species,  also  C. 

Act  reus,  C.  Adrastus,  C.  A.   Hera,  C.  Euryades,  C.  M.  le 

Curte,  C.  arthurianum,  C.  a.  pulchellum,  C.   Tityus,   C. 

spicerianum,    C.    fascinator,    numerous    varieties    of    C. 

leeanum,  and  many   others  are  now    sending  up  their 

flowers,  which  will  require  guiding  through  the  luxuriant 

foliage  some  of  these  plants 

make,    or    a    few    may  get 

weighted    down    under    the 

leaves  and  become  distorted. 

Aa    regards    strong,   healthy 

specimens,  where  the  young 

breaks    are    close    together, 

care    must    be    taken    when 

placing  in  the  sticks  not  to 

injure    the   young    growths. 

All   the  plants  should  have 

their   leaves   nicely  sponged 

over  before  the  flowers  open, 

and  each  time  aplant  becomes 

dry    it  should  be   copiously 

watered.        W.  H.  White. 

Bxirford  Gardens,  Dorking. 


APPLE  JAMJlS  grieve.     (Natural  size, 


(Dpit  ff'fQVfl  jails  (f  fibrous  peat  ard  sphagnum 
n<'?.  ffTodiip  ihe  plsrt  plenty  (f  ^pace  for  its  large 
fleshy  roots  to  ramble  in.  Our  plants  have  just  been  re- 
basketed,  and  for  drainage  purposes  I  used  lung  pieces  of 
thoroughly  dried  peat  rhizome.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  a 
moderate  quantity  of  small  crocks  and  a  little  coarse 
silver  sand  with  the  compost.  When  finishing  off  the 
potting  keep  plenty  of  living  heads  of  moss  onihe  suiface, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  form  a  living  covering.  The 
moss  should  he  kept  growing  freely  by  means  of  copious 
waterings  wiih  thfi  fine  sprayer. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  is  a  plant  that  also  thrives 
well  in  the  cool  house.  The  plants  are  now  in  full  growth, 
and  in  a  short  time  some  will  be  unfolding  their  glowing 
scarlet  flowers,  and  when  these  are  open  they  brighten  up 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Trenching.—  Now  that  vege- 
table plots  are  being  cleared, 
such  as  Potatoes,  Peas,  French 
Beans,  i&c.,  some  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  so  that  by 
judicious  preparation  crops 
of  the  best  quality  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ground 
next  year.  Future  success 
will  largely  depend  on  the 
measures  adopted  at  this  sea- 
son. Early  digging  and 
trenching  are  most  important 
matters,  for  by  having  the 
ground  turned  over  at  an 
early  date  full  advantage  will 
be  obtained  from  autum  n 
rains,  as  well  as  frost  and 
snow,  when  they  arrive,  these 
being,  as  is  well  known, 
natural  fertilisers.  Through 
delay  in  digging  operations  a 
great  part  of  the  beneflt 
arising  from  these  agents 
will  naturally  be  lost.  The 
ground,  having  been  trodden 
while  under  cultivation, 
must  of  necessity  be  hard, 
whereas  if  newly  turned 
over  it  will  be  ready  to 
catch  and  retain  the  oxygen,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid 
which  rain-water  contains.  These  elements  may  be  mure 
plentiful  during  summer  months  than  at  present,  but  it 
is  always  a  good  policy  to  be  in  readiness  to  obiain  all  the 
help  one  can,  and  I  would  advise  that  where  circumstances 
allow  trenching  should  be  begun  at  once.  Let  it  be  two 
spits  deep,  and  lay  up  ihe  surface  as  roughly  as  possible, 
either  in  ridges  or  spadefuls  in  one  lump.  Kidges  are 
preferable  if  they  can  be  made  without  too  much  beating 
with  the  spade,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  rough,  open 
surface.  Let  the  top  spit  be  laid  in  the  bottom,  the 
bottom  one  on  the  top  ;  but  if  the  bottom  soil  is  of  an 
uncongenial  nature,  part  of  it  had  better  remain  there, 
though  remembering  that  all  must  be  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  turned  over.    An  improvement  may  be  made,  if 


need  be,  by  adding  some  stuff  that  has  been  previously 
prepared  at  the  rubbish  heap. 

Improving  Poor  Subsoils.— Gritty  road  scrapings, 
leaf-soil,  and  lime  rubble  all  form  excellent  material  for 
improving  poor  subsoils  and  increasing  the  depth  of 
shallow  ones.  The  chief  aim  must  be  deep,  rich  soil  before 
good  crops  of  vegetables  are  forthcoming.  Shallow  soils 
made  a  poor  display  last  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the 
weather  was  so  hot  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  plots  of 
ground  that  had  been  deeply  dug  produced  well-grown 
crops,  and  this  without  any  extra  attention  except 
mulching.  As  the  water  supply  became  scarce  mulching 
was  the  only  alternative.  This,  with  deep  digging,  was 
the  principal  agent  in  giving  crops  of  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  &c.  Their  quality  was  excellent, 
Peas  in  particular  being  very  fine  this  year,  and  their 
season  has  been  a  lengthy  one.  The  next  thing  that 
requires  consideration  is  the  manuring  of  the  ground. 
Where  manure  ii  applied  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  bury 
it  too  deeply.  If  it  is  placed  between  the  first  and  second 
spadefuls  of  soil,  it  will  then  be  within  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  that  are  to  occupy  the  ground.  The  question 
whether  a  plot  of  ground  shall  receive  manure  or  not  must 
be  determined  after  arranging  whether  a  root  or  Brassica 
crop  is  to  be  grown  on  the  ground.  For  root  crops  the  less 
fresh  manure  the  better,  but  ft.r  members  of  the  Bfassica 
or  Leguminous  family  plenty  of  good  manure  must  be 
forthcoming.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 


APPLE   JAMES    GEIEVE. 

A   T  the  great  fruit  show  held  recently 

/%  by  the  Roy.il  Horticultural  Society 

/  %        this  most  useful  Scotch  Apple  was 

/      %       well  shown.    Any  variety  so  reli- 

1        m.     able    as    James    Grieve    is    well 

worth  taking  note  of.     We  have 

grown  this  variety  as  a    cordon   for  some 

years,  and  for  the  last  six  years  as  a  bush, 

and  even  when  only  two  years  old  the  trees 

in  the  latter  form  were  so  prolific  that  the 

fruits  required  severe  thinning.    It  has  so 

far  never  failed  to  crop,  and  in  this  respect  I 

place  it  as  a  good  companion  to  Lane's  Prince 

Albert. 

Of  course,  James  Grieve  is  a  dessert 
fruit,  and  in  season  now  in  the  south.  The 
tree  grows  well,  and  will  thrive  where  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  or  Ribston  Pippin  fails.  As 
regards  the  quality  of  its  fruits  it  is  excel- 
lent. Many  may  prefer  one  of  the  two  last 
named,  but  James  Grieve  will  be  welcomed 
when  the  best  sorts  are  none  too  plentiful. 
It  is  just  the  size  for  table ;  it  may  be 
described  as  of  medium  size.  It  is  a  pretty 
fruit,  and  well  worth  room  in  all  gardens  as 
a  bush,  cordon,  or  dwarf  standard. 

G.  Wythes. 


AN    EARLY    PEAR-ASPASIE 

AUCOURT. 

This  Pear  is  not  much  grown,  at  least,  I  have 
not  seen  it  in  many  gardens,  but  it  is  well  worth 
more  attention  from  growers  who  require  an 
early  sort  of  good  quality.  It  is  also  grown 
under  the  name  of  Blanche  Claude,  and  probably 
under  the  latter  name  may  be  better  known.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  its  history,  but  it  is 
doubtless  of  Continental  origin  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  an  excellent  early  Pear.  With  us, 
Doyenn^  d'Ei^  is  a  favourite  for  early  dishes, 
but  the  one  named  above  is  preferred,  as  it  ia 
larger,  and,  I  think,  more  juicy,  two  important 
points  that  cannot  be  overlooked  with  July  or 
August  Pears.  The  fruits  named  were  ripe  on 
cordon  trees  on  a  south  wall  on  July  20,  and 
when  upon  the  Quince  stock  the  trees  rarely  fail 
to  crop.  I  notice  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  short  time 
ago  under  the  name  of  Blanche  Claude.  The 
cordon  trees  are  very  prolific,  and  make  short- 
jointed  fruiting  wood.  We  only  have  it  in  this 
form,  but  I  hope  later  to  give  it  a  trial  as  a  bush, 
as  grown  thus  it  will  give  a  succession  to  the  wall 
trees.  G.  W. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AiisWGP3,~The  Editor  intends 
to  TTUzke  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  aiid 
vnth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  cojnmimications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  a7id  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Gakden, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  Tiame  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
Tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Removing  Hardy  Plants  {E.  A.  C.  C). — 
AH  the  plants  named  in  your  letter,  with  the 
exception  of  Fceonies  and  Chriitmas  Roses,  will 
bear  the  removal  at  the  time  stated  with  com- 
parative impunity.  Do  not  transplant  in  large 
masses  intact.  Frequently  large  tufts  of  these 
plants  transplant  very  badly,  but  when  broken 
up  and  replanted  take  on  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 
With  the  Pseonies  and  Christmas  Roses  you  may 
experience  diJS«ulty,  and  here  also  the  same  rule 
applies.  For  both  groups  there  is  no  season  in 
the  whole  year  like  September  for  breaking  up 
the  clumps  of  these  and  replanting  them. 
Remove  these  as  early  as  possible  in  January, 
breaking  up  the  clumps  and  replanting  without 
delay.  These  plants  will  assured  Ij'  feel  the  shift, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  if  disturbed  in 
March  and  replanted  in  bulk. 

Pansies  and  Geeanidms  (A.  Hyatt).  —  The 
Pansies  may  be  left  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground,  but  young  plants  keep  better  than 
the  old  ones,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  taken 
the  young  shoots,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  pushed  up 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  plants  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  dibbled  them  3  inches 
apart  in  a  sheltered  border,  many  of  them  would 
be  rooted  by  now,  and  could  be  depended  upon 
to  pass  through  the  winter  without  injury.  As 
the  season  is  so  far  gone  all  you  can  do  is 
partially  to  shorten  back  the  shoots  of  your 
plants.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  Geraniums 
through  the  winter  is  to  lift  them  from  the  open 
ground,  shorten  any  very  vigorous  shoots,  and 
out  off  the  larger  leaves.  Then  plant  them  in 
shallow  boxes,  using  fairly  dry  soil  to  work 
round  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  a  window 
where  they  will  get  light  and  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  free  from  frosts.  They  will  need 
very  little  water  throughout  the  entire  winter. 

Violet  Plants  Unsatisfactory  {E.  O.  Parr). 
— Your  Violet  plants  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
caused  by  what  is  termed  the  Violet  fungus.  We 
are  constantly  receiving  similar  complaints. 
In  your  case  the  cause  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  the  age  of  your  plants — four 
years.  The  Violet  should  be  treated  as  an 
annual,  and  especially  this  very  strong  growing 
variety,  that  is,  the  old  plants  divided  and  slips 
from  them  planted  every  spring,  about  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  plants  should  also  be  given 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  in ;  3  feet  between  the 
plants  is  none  too  much.  We  plant  this  variety 
4  feet  apart  in  rich  soil,  and  then  the  plants 
cover  the  ground  with  foliage  before  the  summer 
is  over.  We  think  that  your  plants  being  too 
thick  on  the  ground  is  the  cause  of  this  disease 
with  you  more  than  anything  else.  By  planting 
at  greater  distances  apart,   and   mulching    the 


surface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants  in 
summer  with  well-rotted  manure  a  much  more 
healthy  and  sturdier  plant  is  produced.  A 
border  facing  north  or  north-east  will  suit  the 
Violet  better  than  south-east,  being  cooler 
and  less  dry  in  summer.  The  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  now,  we  think,  will  be  to  cut  away 
the  worst  of  the  affected  leaves,  so  that  more 
air  and  light  can  circulate  arouud  the  plants, 
afterwards  dredging  the  leaves  that  are  left  over 
and  under  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  will 
arrest,  ior  a  time  at  least,  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  sulphur  being  syringed  off  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  com- 
paratively dry,  is  lightly  stirred  with  a  fork  it 
will  help  to  sweeten  and  aerate  the  soil,  and,  we 
hope  the  plants  to  produce  some  flowers  this 
autumn  and  winter. 

Mossy  Lawn  (Strode). — When  moss  makes  its 
appearance  it  is  usually  a  sign  that  the  soil  is 
poor,  although  it  may  indicate  the  need  for 
drainage.  You  will  be  able  to  determine  which 
of  these  two  ia  likely  to  be  responsible  for  the 
moss  in  your  lawn.  Draining,  however,  usually 
means  a  lot  of  work  and  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  the  lawn  for  a  considerable  time,  so  we  should 
advise  you  to  try  and  improve  the  grass.  Raking 
the  lawn  well  stimulates  growth,  and  also  gets  rid 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  moss.  When  you  have  done 
this  the  lawn  should  be  top-dressed  with  some 
good  soil  which  has  been  previously  prepared.  It 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  four 
of  good  rich  loamy  soil.  We  should  advise  you  to 
add  as  directed  by  the  manufacturers  some  good 
lawn  manure.  If  some  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  top-dressing  is  applied  you  sow  some  of  the 
beat  grass  seed  thickly,  this  will  grow  and  keep 
down  the  moss.  In  your  part  of  the  country  this 
work  might  be  done  now. 

HiDALGOA  Wbrcklei  {O.  E.  B.,  Ealing). — 
This  is  easily  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil,  and  placing  the  pot  in  a  little  bottom- 
heat.  This  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  summer  if  suitable  cuttings  are 
obtainable.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  the 
plant  outside  all  the  winter,  even  if  the  roots 
were  well  covered,  unless  one  had  a  duplicate 
stock  under  cover.  It  evidently  flowers  best  in 
a  cool  house,  although  under  favourable  condi- 
tions and  on  a  south  wall  it  will  succeed  out  of 
doors.  The  cuttings  of  Buddleia  globosa  you 
mention  would  be  better  if  not  moved  until  the 
spring,  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  there  is  more 
chance  of  their  taking  to  their  new  places.  The 
seeds  of  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  are  best  sown 
immediately  they  are  ripe,  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots  or  pans.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  sow  yours  in  pots  at  once,  well  covering  the 
seeds,  and  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rim 
in  ashes,  either  outside  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  will  then  probably  come  up  in  the  spring. 
Seeds  of  Cyclamen  if  allowed  to  become  dry 
often  take  a  long  time  to  germinate. 

A.  Binningham.— There  are  no  insect  pests  or  disease  on 
the  Carnation  blooms.  The  reason  the  Sowers  are  not 
opening  is  owing  to  the  damp,  cold  weather,  which  has 
cansed  the  yet  unexpanded  outer  petals  to  decay. 

G.  P.  0.— The  price  of  turf  varies  so  much  in  different 
localities  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  the 
cost  of  laying  down  your  lawn  in  turf  would  be.  So  much 
depends  on  how  far  it  has  to  be  carted  and  on  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  The  best  way,  we  think,  would  be  to 
obtain  an  estimate  from  two  or  three  competent  men. 
Make  sure  the  turf  supplied  is  good  old  turf  and  free  from 
weeds. 

E.  Oriimhaiv.—Ihe  following  Violets  are  all  reliable :  La 
France,  large  single  blue;  Marie  Louise,  an  old  frame 
favourite,  lavender,  single;  Neapolitan,  the  favourite 
double  blue,  a  large,  sweet  flower  :  Princess  of  Wales,  very 
large,  rich  blue,  excellent  for  frame  culture.  There  is  a 
very  large  American  form,  with  long  stems  and  large  blue 
flowers,  named  California,  but  we  have  not  grown  it  in 
frames.    A  good  double  white  is  Comte  de  Brazza. 

John  BmaartA.—Ot  hardy  border  flowers  for  exhibition 
in  the  months  you  name  you  should  grow  Koses,  Carna- 
tions, Lilium  umbellatum,  L.  croceum,  L.  longiflorum, 
L.  candidum,  Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Alstrcemeria,  Sea  Holly 
(Eryngium),  Hollyhocks,  Campanula  persicifolia,  C.  pyra- 
midalis.  Phloxes,  Tritoma  (Torch  Lily),  Gladiolus,  Pent- 
i^temon,    Oaillardia   grandiflora,    Pseonies,    Cleums,    Flag 


Irises,    Gypsophila    panlculata,     Lychnis    chalcedonica, 
and  Helenium. 

5.  H.  Pearq/.— there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing cuttings  of  the  early -flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
Choose  those  that  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
and  not  those  produced  from  the  stem  itself.  It  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  as  late  as  March  they  will  make  good 
plants  the  same  year  and  flower  well  in  the  autumn.  To 
get  cuttings  of  the  Japanese  and  incurved  sorts  bring  the 
old  "  stools "  into  the  greenhouse  and  shoots  will  soon 
arise  from  the  base  of  the  cut  down  stems. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Trees  for  Windy  Place  {In  Doubt). — The 
best  thing  to  plant  at  the  back  of  the  spot  would 
be  the  Austrian  Pine,  which  is  a  splendid  shelter. 
You  might  plant  these  6  feet  apart  to  make  a 
screen  at  once,  and  then  later  on  thin  them  out 
to  12  feet  apart.  In  front  of  these  Pines  plant 
some  of  the  following,  all  of  which  are  suitable 
for  windy  places :  Rhododendrons,  Weigela 
(deciduous).  Lilacs  (deciduous),  flowering  Currant 
(Ribes,  deciduous),  and  the  Snowdrop  Tree 
(Halesia  tetraptera,  deciduous).  You  might  try 
Barberries,  as  B.  Darwini  and  others,  the 
Spanish  Broom,  Thorn,  and  Laburnum.  The 
most  important,  as  you  want  a  screen  from  the 
wind,  is  the  Austrian  Pine.  Plant  several  rows 
of  this,  alternating  the  plants,  i.e.,  plant  the 
trees  of  the  second  row  in  between  those  of  the 
first,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  the  third  row  the 
trees  will  be  in  a  line  with  those  in  the  first. 
When  the  Pines  have  become  established  you 
can  plant  the  choicer  shrubs  in  front. 

Protecting  Ybws  {E.  B.  P.). — We  can  hardly 
think  that  your  Yews  require  any  protection,  as 
the  Yew  is  a  native  plant,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest.  The  proximity  of  the  river,  however, 
may  render  them  liable  to  be  cut  by  late  spring 
frost,  which  sometimes  injures  them  rather  badly, 
but  never  kills  them.  If  the  ground  is  wet  it 
should  be  drained,  as  the  Yew  is  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots 
than  from  any  effect  of  the  weather.  If  the 
ground  is  heavy  and  clayey  it  should  be  broken 
from  2j  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  throwing  out  some  of 
the  worst  and  replacing  with  good  top  soil.  The 
lower  half  of  the  soil  should  be  well  stirred,  but 
not  brought  to  the  surface  unless  it  is  to  be 
carted  away  and  its  place  filled  with  better  mould. 
Procure  young  sturdy  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high  that  have  been  transplanted  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  Yew  is  a  good  plant  to 
move  provided  it  has  been  kept  regularly  trans- 
planted. You  could  plant  Austrian  Pine,  Spruce, 
or  Larch  as  a  protection,  or  you  could  make  some 
Furze  hurdles  cheaply.  The  best  time  for  planting 
Yews  is  in  October,  November,  or  April. 

T.  B.  L. — We  cannot  learn  that  Horse  Chestnuts  can  be 
used  in  any  way,  and  should  think  they  are  of  far  too 
astringent  a  nature  to  be  given  to  fowls  or  cattle  as  food. 

Evergreen. — Privet  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  hedge 
plants  we  have.  Young  trees  the  size  you  mention  should 
be  planted  IS  inches  apart.  We  cannot  give  prices,  but 
would  refer  our  correspondent  to  our  advertisement 
columns. 

E.  S. — Your  wall  shrub  is  Chimonanthus  f  ragrans,  which 
on  a  south  wall  should  have  flowered  by  this  time.  It 
blooms,  as  you  probably  know,  soon  after  Christmas, 
hence  we  should  not  advise  you  to  interfere  with  your 
specimen  before  that  time  has  passed,  as  it  may  bloom 
during  the  coming  season.  Should  it,  however,  again 
disappoint  you  the  better  way  will  be,  as  soon  as  you  feel 
sure  that  it  is  not  going  to  flower,  to  thin  out  the  weak 
shoots,  partially  shorten  back  the  vigorous  ones,  and  if 
your  plant  has  a  good  deal  of  breastwood  spur  the  greater 
part  of  that  in.  By  attention  to  these  matters  you  will, 
we  fully  expect,  be  rewarded  with  flowers  another  season. 

Novice.— The  best  time  of  the  year  to  transplant  the 
two  shrubs  mentioned  is  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  that 
is,  about  the  end  of  October.  Both  will  succeed  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  the  Mezereon  prefers  it  to  be  of  a  fairly 
loamy  nature,  while  the  Chimonanthus  flowers  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  when  treated  as  a  wall  plant  than  as 
a  shrub  in  the  open  ground.  The  Daphne  must  not  be 
pruned  in  any  way,  as  it  is  naturally  of  a  symmetrical 
habit  of  growth,  while  the  Chimonanthus  requires  but 
little.  If  space  on  a  wall  is  limited,  the  shoots  should  be 
shortened  back  after  flowering,  and  those  on  the  front  of 
the  tree  away  from  the  wall  should  be  spurred  in,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  transplanted  specimen  the  better  way  is  to 
leave  it  alone  for  a  year  or  two.  When  shrubs  such  as 
these  are  transplanted,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
even  if  the  weather  be  damp. 
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ROSE    GARDEN. 

Surplus  Liquid  Manure  fob  Roses  (C.  B.). — 
You  can  utilise  this  to  great  advantage  upon  any 
eatabUehed  plants  during  the  late  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Give  the  Roses  and  fruit  trees  the 
first  supply,  and  as  the  liquid  is  partly  rain-water 
it  will  not  need  much  diluting.  If  you  can 
withhold  the  application  until  November  so  much 
the  better,  otherwise  give  the  fruit  trees  the  first 
dose  and  the  Roses  later  on.  If  your  soil  is  well 
drained,  two  or  three  applications  may  be  given 
during  the  winter.  Do  not  give  this  liquid 
manure  to  land  that  you  are  proposing  to  plant  in 
the  spring,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  winter  rains  render 
such  land  quite  wet  enough.  As  regards  the 
evergreen  Roses  for  the  walls  of  your  house,  you 
would  find  Bannett's  Seedling  more  beautiful 
than  Dundee  Rambler.  Alice  Gray  would  be  a 
very  suitable  one,  so  also  would  F^licit^  Perp^tue. 
Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re  is  a  flesh  white,  and  blooms 
freely  in  the  autumn.  We  should  advice  this  for 
the  south-east  wall,  and  F^licite  Perpetue  for  the 
north-east  side. 

Roses  for  Beds  ((?.  i7.).— As  you  desire  to 
plant  the  beds  1,  2,  3,  4  for  garden  effect,  you 
would  not  be  wise  in  selecting  such  a  kind  as 
Anna  Marie  de  Montravel  to  contrast  with  Coral- 
Una.  This  letter  makes  a  splendid  bedder,  but 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  whereas 
Anna  M.  de  Montravel  would  not  exceed  2  feet. 
Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  too,  is  a  very  poor  grower. 
The  climbing  form  is  far  the  best  to  plant,  but 
this  would  not  harmonise  with  the  others. 
Instead  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  we  should  recom- 
mend Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  or 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  and  in  place  of  Anna  M.  de 
Montravel  our  choice  would  be  Marie  van  Houtte 
or  Mme.  Pernet-Dacher.  By  all  means  plant 
Fcau  Karl  Druschki.  For  the  two  large  beds  on 
lawn,  Nos.  5  and  6,  your  suggestion  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  is  good  for  late  summer  effect,  but  you 
would  not  obtain  much  blossom  in  September  and 
October.  This  lovely  Rose  if  used  for  bedding 
should  either  be  planted  so  that  its  shoots  can  be 
arched  over  or  allowed  to  scramble  over  logs.  It 
blossoms  fairly  well  if  the  shoots  are  tied  to  canes 
about  3  feet  high.  Aimee  Vibert  for  the  second 
bed  is  good.  It  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  plant  Longworth  Rambler 
or  (iiiiss  an  Teplitz  instead  of  Dorothy  Perkins. 

Planting  Rose  Garden  (Light  Dragoon)  — 
We  estimate  the  two  centre  beds,  formed  like  a 
cross,  will  take  one  standard,  four  half  standards, 
and  sixteen  bushes.  One  bed  would  look  well 
if  planted  with  Caroline  Testout,  and  the  other 
with  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  The  eight  beds  marked  B 
would  require  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  bushes 
each,  allowing  about  2  feet  apart,  and  planting 
about  9  inches  away  from  the  edge.  Certainly 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  must  be  one,  and  we  would 
suggest  as  others  Mme.  Ravary,  G.  Nabonnand, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Coralliua,  La  France,  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  If  you  desired  more 
variety  you  could  plant,  say,  three  kinds  in  a 
bed,  and  ask  your  nurseryman  to  send  you 
varieties  that  would  harmonise  with  those  named. 
For  the  arches  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  plant  a 
summer-flowering  sort  and  an  autumnal  variety 
upon  each  arch.  The  kinds  we  should  recom- 
mend are  : — Summer  kinds  :  Crimson  Rambler, 
Felicity  Perpetue,  Flora,  Electra,  Blush 
Rirabler,  Carmine  Pillar,  Rubin,  and  Euphrosyne. 
Autumnal  kinds  :  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re,  Reve 
d'Or,  Raine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Francois 
Crousse,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Lady  Waterlow,  and  Waltham  Climber  No.  1. 
The  small  beds  marked  C  would  look  best  with  a 
pillar  Rose  in  each,  and  for  these  we  would  suggest 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Longworth  Rambler,  Climuing 
Belle  Siebrecht,  and  AlbericBirbier.  Borders  A 
would  be  pretty  planted  with  Carnations  and 
Phloxes  in  clumps,  having  as  a  carpeting  the 
beautiful  ever-blooming  Violas  or  tufted 
Pansies.      The   borders  D   which   you  purpose 


planting  with  Lilies  would  take  about  twelve 
to  eighteen  bulbs  in  each  section,  but  of 
kinds  like  L.  auratum  fewer  could  be  planted. 
A  few  lovely  Lilies  are  L.  candidum,  L.  lanci- 
folium  rubrum,  L.  lancifolium  Melpomene,  L 
lancifoliura  album,  L.  testaceum,  L.  auratum, 
L.  tigrinum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L  crooeum,  L. 
Martagon,  L.  pardalinum,  &c. 

F.  A.  B. — With  few  exceptions  the  so-called  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  are  not  perpetual  flowerint?.  The  true 
perpetuals  are  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  There  has  been 
lately  such  a  mingling  of  the  three  classes  named  that  it 
is  only  by  mere  conjecture  one  can  determine  the  section 
to  which  certain  varieties  belong. 

E.  H  J.~A  suitable  selection  would  be  as  follows:— 
Four  blush  :  Pharisaer,  Clara  Watson,  Augustine  Gui'iois- 
sean,  and  G.  Nabonnand.  Four  yellow  and  copper  :  Mme. 
Ravary,  Mme  Faloot,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Pierre  Cochet. 
Four  pink  :  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  La 
France,  and  Mme-  Edmee  Mptz.  Four  red  and  dark  red  : 
Liberty,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Corallina. 

Novic£. —M&roon  crimson  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one 
among  Roses ;  so  few  of  the  sorts  can  be  relied  upon.  We 
have  found  that  they  all  succeed  best  as  standards  or  half 
standards.  The  first  and  best  would  be  Prince  C.  de 
Rohan,  then  Xavier  Olibo  would  follow.  If  this  be  budded 
upon  the  De  la  Grifferaie  stock,  and  suffered  to  remain 
without  transplanting,  really  flue  growth  is  the  outcome. 
Grand  Mogul  would  be  our  third  selection,  and  M. 
Boncenne  the  fourth.  As  a  fifth  select  Gloire  de  Bruxelles, 
and  for  sixth  Jubilee. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Orange  Plants  [Orwdl). — It  is  no  use  just 
cleaning  off  the  scale  insects  and  then  leaving  the 
plants  alone.  There  are  most  probably  some 
young  insects  left,  so  that  you  should  wash  them 
again  in  a  few  days'  time.  The  best  way  to  keep 
down  these  insects  is  to  watch  the  plants  care- 
fully, and  when  you  see  any  scale,  get  rid  of  it  at 
once.  By  persistently  killing  the  insects  you  will 
soon  get  your  plants  clean.  Scale  usually  attacks 
unhealthy  plants,  so  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  plants  healthy.  Yes,  it  will  spread  if  you  do 
not  get  rid  of  it,  and  once  you  get  it  on  Ferns  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  clean  them,  especially 
such  as  the  Maidenhair.  An  occasional  fumi- 
gation with  XL  All  Vaporiser  would  help  to 
keep  your  plants  clean. 

Malmaison  Carnations  {E.  J.  B.). — Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  cut  off  the  diseased  leaves, 
or  at  any  rate  those  badly  attacked,  and  burn 
them.  Then  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  every  ten  days  or  so  until  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  disease  to  be  seen.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  made  as  follows :  Dissolve  IOjz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and 
add  5  gallons  of  water.  >Slake  6jz.  of  lime  in 
some  water,  when  it  is  cool  pour  it  into  the 
solution  of  copper,  and  stir  all  well  together. 
To  test  the  mixture  so  as  to  make  sure  that  it 
will  not  injure  the  foliage,  hold  the  blade  of  a 
knife  in  it  for  a  minute.  If  the  blade  is 
unchanged  it  is  all  right,  but  if  the  steel  shows 
signs  of  a  deposit  of  copper,  add  more  lime.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  give  the  plants  too  much 
water,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  If  these 
two  most  important  points  are  attended  to 
during  the  winter,  the  plants  will  most  likely 
grow  away  healthily  in  the  spring,  if  you  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  now. 

Treatment  of  Ferns  (E.  Coil*). — One  im- 
portant matter  is  to  take  great  care  in  watering 
during  the  winter  months.  The  Palms  will 
probably  not  require  watering  more  than  once  a 
fortnight,  unless  your  greenhouse  is  in  a  sunny 
position,  or  the  house  is  heated.  In  either  of 
these  cases  water  would  be  required  more  often, 
perhaps  once  a  week,  or  oftener  than  that.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  often  plants  should  be 
watered  ;  everything  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown.  Never  let  the  soil  get 
dust  dry,  but  wait  till  it  is  fairly  dry  before 
watering.  Do  not  throw  water  about  the  green- 
house during  the  winter  months,  particularly  if 
it  is  unheated.  Many  Ferns  are  all  the  better  for 
being  left  undisturbed  tor  some  years,  providing 
they  are  in  fair-sized  pots ;  just  remove  the 
surface  soil  and  replace  with  fresh  If  the  Ferns 
have  simply  a  mass  of  roots  that  fill  the  pot 


then  they  should  be  repotted.  If  they  are  large 
cut  the  plant  in  two  with  a  knife  and  put  in 
different  pots.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  in  the 
spring,  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow. 
Make  sure  that  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Cut 
down  the  old  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern  in  the 
spring,  unless  they  are  quite  fresh  and  green. 
Cut  down  the  oldest  growth  of  your  Asparagus 
Fern  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  repot  unless  the 
pot  is  well  filled  with  roots.  Give  a  top-dressing 
of  rich  soil. 

S.  C.  S. — Dierama  pulcherriraa  is  better  known  by  its 
old  name  of  Bparaxis  pulcherrlma.  Ic  is  a  bulbous  plant, 
and  throws  up  long,  arching  flower-wands,  often  G  feet  or 
more  in  height,  that  have  been  not  inaptly  termed  "  fairies 
fishing-rods."  In  the  type  the  drooping  fiowers  are  of  a 
rosy  pink  tint,  but  there  is  a  pure  white  variety  which  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  plants.  There  are  also  flesh 
coloured  and  deep  marone  varieties. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Tree  Failing  (7*.  N.  Layton). — When 
the  American  blight  gets  a  footing  in  an  orchard 
it  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  A  most  important 
matter  to  attend  to  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  as  soon  as  the  smallest  patch  of  cottony 
substance  which  covers  the  insects  is  seen,  this 
should  be  destroyed,  as  it  spreads  quickly.  If 
there  are  only  a  few  patches,  a  thorough  wetting 
with  methylated  spirit,  applied  with  a  small 
brush,  is  suflBoient.  When,  however,  the  insect 
has  spread  over  a  small  tree  the  rough  bark  of 
the  parts  affected  should  be  scraped  off,  first 
placing  cloths  so  as  to  catch  all  that  falls  and 
burn  it.  It  is  just  as  well  first  to  wet  the  bark 
with  soap-suds  so  that  none  may  blow  away. 
Then  scrub  the  affected  parts  with  a  stiff  brush 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  making 
sure  that  the  mixture  penetrates  the  cracks.  One 
of  the  most  effective  remedies  is  a  caustic 
wash,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  winter. 
The  "  worm-eaten  "  Apples  have  been  attacked 
by  the  caterpillar  of  the  codlin  moth,  and  the 
fallen  fruits  (which  areprobably  attacked)  should 
be  collected  and  destroyed.  All  the  loose  rough 
bark  should  be  scraped  off  the  tree  stems  and 
branches  as  far  as  possible  in  the  winter,  or  at 
least  before  the  buds  begin  to  open.  Spray  with 
caustic  solution. 

Clay  Soil  (H.  French). — In  appraising  the 
value  of  such  a  soil  as  you  describe  for  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  or  any  other  crops,  much  depends 
on  whether  it  is  well  drained  or  not.  If  it  is,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  convert  it  into  fertile  and  valuable 
land  for  the  growth  of  almost  any  crop,  includ- 
ing fruit  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not 
drained,  and  is  frequently  water-logged,  it  would 
be  futile  to  look  for  any  good  results  from  such 
land.  Presuming  that  it  is  drained — or,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  can  be  drained — we  think  that  by 
far  the  best  way  to  treat  the  land,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  would  be  to  trench  it,  as 
early  this  autumn  as  possible,  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  2  feet,  adding  plenty  of  coal  aches,  road 
scrapings,  or  any  opening  materials  to  the  bottom 
clay  (which  must  remain  at  the  bottom,  only 
turned  over),  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  cow  or 
stable  manure  and  lime  added  to  the  top  foot  of 
soil  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  After  this  process, 
the  land  should  be  in  condition  in  early  spring  to 
produce  most  sorts  of  vegetable  crops,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees. 
If  Apples  are  planted  on  this  sort  of  land,  let 
those  be  selected  which  have  been  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  as  they  form  chiefly  surface  roots. 
If  Pears,  they  should  be  worked  on  the  Quince 
stock  for  tne  same  reason.  By  perseverance  in 
the  adding  of  ashes  and  other  opening  materials, 
with  manure,  to  this  land  for  a  few  >ear8,  with 
rough  digging  in  winter,  it  may  be  converted  into 
most  valuable  and  feriile  land.  .Should  our  cor- 
respondent prefer  to  treat  his  land  with  artificial 
or  chemical  manures,  the  land,  asFoon  as  possible, 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  the  surface  left  rough 
all  winter.  In  the  spring,  towards  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  land  should  be  dug  over  again  and 
then  receive  a  dressing  of  manure  made  up  of 
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the  following  ingredients :  Sulphate  of  lime, 
61b.  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  3ib.  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  '21b.  These  can  be  had  in  any  quanti- 
ties from  manure  merchants,  and  the  user  can 
make  up  as  much  as  he  may  want,  bearing  in 
mind  the  proportion  of  each  to  use.  This  manure 
should  be  applied  to  the  land  early  in  March  at 
the  rate  of  6oz.  to  the  fquare  yard,  scattering  it 
broadcast  and  forking  it  lightly  into  the  ground, 
not  more  than  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep. 

Old  Garden  Wall  (F.  F.  M.).—Fot  cultural 
purposes  we  do  not  think  the  old  wall  would  be 
improved  by  being  cemented  over.  This  process 
of  modernising  it  would  spoil  its  picturesque 
appearance.  The  better  way  would  be  to  have 
it  re-pointed  by  a  clever  bricklayer,  taking  care 
first  to  chip  off  all  the  loose  and  worn-out 
materials  from  between  the  joints  of  the  bricks. 
The  cement  used  to  fill  up  the  joints  could  be 
coloured  to  your  instructions,  but  we  think  that 
the  natural  colour  of  Portland  cement  would 
harmonise  well  with  the  bright  colour  of  your  old 
wall.  The  nail  holes  made  in  the  bricks  them- 
selves are  not  deep  enough  to  ofKar  harbour  to 
insects  during  winter.  For  protecting  the  blossom 
in  spring  against  frost  there  is  nothing  more 
effective  than  a  herring  net  placed  double  thick- 
ness over  the  trees  just  before  they  come  into 
bloom,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  on  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  letting  the  net  rest  on  poles  laid  over 
the  tree,  and  not  on  the  tree  itself.  There  are 
several  forms  of  curl  in  the  leaf,  but  the  most 
common  one  is  that  produced  by  an  attack  of 
black  and  green  fly  in  spring.  The  charge  of 
abetting  this  attack  we  do  not  think  can  be  justly 
laid  against  your  old  wall,  but  rather  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  eggs  of  insects  left  in  the 
rough  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  in  the  pieces  of  shreds.  Clear  the  trees  of  all 
nails  and  shreds  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  then  have  them  washed  with  a  solution  of 
Giahurst  compound. 

C.  Ledie  Fox. — Filbert  Nuts  would  not  be  in  full  bearing 
until  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  not  even 
then  unless  a  careful  system  of  pruning  and  thinning  the 
shoots  were  practised.  You  must  see  that  there  are  some 
male  catkins  available  when  the  Nuts  are  in  bloom. 

Country  Mouse.  —  When  the  Grapes  are  cut  and  the 
Vines  are  almost  leafless  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
roof-lights  altogether,  so  that  the  Vines  may  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  Vines  to  be 
kept  in  the  slightest  degree  warm  when  they  are  at  rest. 

H.  T.  _B.— The  Quince  is  a  moisture-loving  tree,  and 
does  well  in  such  a  position  as  by  the  side  of  a  pond  or  in  a 
damp  corner  of  the  garden,  but  you  could  hardly  expect  it 
to  thrive  in  really  sodden  ground.  If  you  have  a  damp  place 
and  want  to  plant  a  fruit  tree,  you  could  have  none  more 
suitable  than  the  Quince.  If  you  mean  that  the  ground 
is  actually  sodden,  the  prospects  of  success  would  be 
slight. 

W.  J.— The  cause  of  too  vigorous  a  growth  usually 
results  from  the  tree  escaping  the  burden  of  bearing 
crops.  Once  the  tree  is  brought  into  condition  of 
consistent  fertility,  then  root-pruning  need  seldom  or 
ever  be  resorted  to.  Should  your  trees  have  been 
planted  on  poor,  shallow  land,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  been  well  manured  and  cultivated,  the  progress 
of  the  tree  as  regards  growth  and  fertility  will  be  much 
less  apparent,  and  root  pruning  seldom  requires  resorting 
to.  Still,  even  under  these  conditions,  the  trees  should 
have  made  sufficient  progress  to  qualify  them  to  produce 
fair  crops  of  fruit  every  year. 

C.  T. — Somuchdepends  on  whether  the  trees  have  been 
lanted  in  soil  favourable  to  their  growth,  or  in  soil  which 
11  not  favourable.  The  former  consists  of  rather  strong, 
deep,  and  well-drained  loam.  On  such  land  the  Cherry 
makes  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  from 
planting  will  have  attained  a  height  of  5  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  at  least  4  feet  if  trained  as  a  bush  or  pyramid, 
and  will  be  in  condition  to  bear  regular  and  fairly  heavy 
crops  of  good  fruit  annually.  Should  the  trees  at  this  age 
be  forming  strong  growth,  and  not  fruiting  to  your  satis- 
faction, we  should  advise  you  to  take  them  up  this 
autumn,  root-pruning  the  strongest  roots,  and  replant. 

TiVstoi.— The  only  thing  you  can  do  now  that  the  en- 
croaching trees  have  been  cleared  away  is  to  give  a  good 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  Walnut. 
Spread  it  over  the  soil  as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  branches. 
First  remove  some  of  the  old  surface  soil  and  you  will  then 
be  able  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  fresh  soil.  Cut  out 
any  weakly  branches  from  the  tree,  for  they  are  of  no  use, 
and  only  prevent  sun  and  air  reaching  the  other  branches. 
Probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  tree  giving  a  poor  crop  was 
due  to  the  roots  of  the  neighbouring  trees  impoverishing 
the  soil  and  to  their  branches  overhanging  the  Walnut 
tree.  Having  removed  these,  the  crop  will  doubtless  im- 
prove if  you  assist  the  tree  as  advised. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

LoNO-poDDED  Peas  {J.  G.  D.). — There  is 
nothing  new  in  a  Pea-pod  having  eleven  Peas  in 
it  now.  We  opened  numerous  pods  of  the  Glad- 
stone Pea,  still  the  finest  late  Pea  in  cultivation, 
at  the  Edinburgh  show,  and  found  eleven  Peas  in 
them.  The  Peas  are  tightly  packed,  the  sheila 
fitting  close.  The  pods  are  curved  or  scimitar 
shaped,  and  if  straight  many  samples  at  Edin- 
burgh would  have  been  6  inches  long.  To 
produce  a  variety  that  is  more  prolific,  has  finer, 
handsomer,  well-filled  pods,  with  packed  Peas  in 
them  of  the  beat  quality,  will  test  the  capacities 
of  any  raiser.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  raiser  of  this  remarkable  Pea  ia  Mr.  W. 
Holmes  of  Tain,  Scotland.  In  the  competing 
vegetable  collections  exhibited  at  the  great 
Edinburgh  show  we  believe  the  Gladstone  Pea 
was  in  every  one,  and  generally  very  fine.  Both 
Masterpiece  and  Alderman  have  remarkably  fine 
pods. 

GBOwitfO  Watercress  {Watercress). — There 
are  two  ways  of  raising  a  stock  of  Watercress. 
One  is  by  sowing  seed  in  spring,  and  the  other  is 
by  divieions  of  the  plant  into  slippinga  or  cuttings 
and  inserting  the  same  in  the  soil  (or  soil  and 
mud)  of  the  stream  in  which  it  is  to  grow.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  put  the  clippings  in. 
The  water  must  be  let  off  whilst  the  slippings 
are  being  inserted,  and  the  crop  will  succeed 
much  better  if  some  soil  can  be  mixed  with  the 
mud  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  Cress  will  be  much  improved.  The  slippings 
should  be  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long  and 
inserted  in  the  mud  to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and 
made  as  firm  as  possible  to  prevent  them  floating 
when  the  water  is  again  turned  on,  which  may 
be  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  finished.  The 
cuttings  should  be  planted  10  inches  apart  all 
ways.  There  are  two  varieties  of  Watercress, 
the  dark-coloured  and  light  green.  The  dark 
is  usually  preferred  as  being  of  rather  better 
flavour.  The  bundles,  as  sold  by  dealers  in  the 
ordinary  way,  would  do  for  cuttings.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  raising  of  a  stock  from  seed 
as  it  takes  a  much  longer  time,  and  the  results 
are  not  always  so  satisfactory,  the  sorta  raised 
being  often  much  mixed  and  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  on  the  market.  The  seeda  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  drills  on  a  warm  border  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  shady  place  5  inches  apart  to 
gather  size  and  strength,  and  planted  in  the 
stream  towards  the  middle  of  May.  The  plants 
had  better  not  be  cut  hard  the  first  year, 
but  afterwards  the  more  they  are  cut  the  more 
they  will  spread.  Planks  must  be  used  to  stand 
on  whilat  planting  ia  going  on.  Seeda  may  be 
obtained  from  any  respectable  seedsman. 

Celery. —As  no  roots  were  attached  to  the  specimen 
Celery  stick  sent,  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  about  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  but  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  also 
decayed,  and  this  we  think  has  been  caused  by  compressing 
the  plant  too  tightly  together  at  the  time  of  earthing  up, 
so  that  the  heart  or  centre  could  not  extend  its  growth. 
This  in  part  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decay.  We  also 
think  that  the  Celery  has  been  earthed  up  too  high  whilst 
the  plants  were  growing,  choking  the  heart  and  helping  to 
cause  the  decay. 

Cabhage  Garden. — The  objection  to  allowing  decayed  and 
decaying  Cabbage  leaves  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground  is 
the  untidy  appearance  they  give  to  the  garden,  and  the 
unpleasant  smell  which  rises  from  their  decay.  The  prac- 
tice, we  think,  is  certainly  no^^  one  to  be  commended.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  open  trench  about  2  feet  deep  in 
some  odd  corner  of  the  garden  where  refuse  can  be  placed, 
and  where  it  can  be  deodorised  by  sprinkling  a  bit  of  soil 
or  ashes  over  it,  and  where  ultimately,  after  decaying,  it 
will  form  valuable  mould  or  soil.  When  one  trench  is 
filled  another  can  be  dug  out,  and  the  process  extended  as 
far  as  necessary. 


ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  for  Cool  Hodse  {Lycaste). — The 
winter  temperatures  for  this  house  should  be  53° 
to  50°.  The  higher  figures  are  for  the  last  thing 
at  night  and  the  lower  for  early  morning.  When 
very  cold  weather  occurs  a  few  degrees  lower  will 


do  no  harm  providing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  kept  dry.  In  the  summer  the  house 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  For  such  a 
house  the  following  Orchids  are  among  the  most 
easily  grown  :  Odontoglossums  crispum  (of  which 
there  are  numerous  varieties),  Pescatorei,  grande, 
sceptrum,  Rossi,  wilckeanum,  triumphans,  excel- 
lens,  harryanum,  ruckerianum,  and  Uro-Skinneri. 
Of  Maadevallias  grow  harryana,  ignea,  veitchiana, 
and  splendens.  Other  Orchids  that  may  be 
grown  in  the  cool  house  are  Ada  aurantiaca, 
Colax  jugosus,  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  Siphronitia 
grandifiora,  and  Cochlioda  mezliana.  You  would 
find  all  these  to  be  worth  growing. 

Growing  Cypripedium  GODErRoy.S]  leucochi- 
LU.M  (Qodsejjianum). — This  form,  together  with 
the  allied  C.  niveum  and  C.  bellatulum,  requires 
very  different  treatment  from  otherCypripediuma. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  good  heavy 
turfy  loam,  the  other  part  made  up  of  leaf-aoil, 
small  crocks,  and  coarse  aand,  using  about  double 
the  quantity  of  leaf-soil  to  the  other  ingredients 
in  the  third  part.  Ordinary  pots  that  have  holes 
for  suspending  should  be  uaed.  Have  acme  red 
brick  broken  up  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  place 
a  few  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  take 
the  plant  in  hand  and  see  that  every  root  is 
placed  straight  downwards  ;  then  build  up  the 
compost  around  the  roots,  working  the  pieces  of 
bricks  in  freely  among  the  soil  till  within  an  inch 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  There  should  be  rather 
more  brick  than  soil,  but  be  careful  to  see  all  the 
intervening  space  between  the  pieces  of  brick  is 
well  filled  up  with  soil.  When  potting  is  finished 
the  compost  should  be  a  little  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  and  the  base  of  the  plant  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  Suspend  them  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
become  too  dry  before  giving  water.  For  all  this 
section  dipping  is  preferable  to  watering  with  a 
can.  If  the  water  used  ia  chalky  so  much  the 
better. 

T.  B.  Stirling.— The  hybrid  Cypripedium  is  C.  deed- 
manianum,  already  well  known  under  that  name.  The 
form  sent  is  a  very  fair  one,  but  not  of  suflicient  merit  to 
be  illustrated.  It  is  a  very  useful  Cypripedium,  and  lasts 
in  bloom  a  long  time. 

God.ieJUanuM.— This  hybrid  is  a  cross  between  C.  Boxalli 
and  C.  hirsutissimum,  and  can  be  well  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two-fifths 
loam,  one-fifth  peat,  and  the  same  of  leaf-soil  and  chopped 
sphagnum.  Mix  all  together  with  some  small  crocks  and 
coarse  sand.  Water  freely  when  growth  is  active,  and 
at  no  time  does  it  require  to  become  very  dry  before 
watering. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Black  Currant  Mite  {E.  E.  C).— The  shoots 
of  Black  Currant  sent  evidence  the  presence  of 
the  Currant  mite  in  every  bud.  You  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  cut  the  bushes  to  the 
ground  and  burn  them.  Not  a  single  bud  thus 
swollen  will  produce  fruit.  Any  attempt  at 
checking  this  mite  seems  useless,  for  remedies  of 
all  descriptions  have  been  tried  without  avail. 
When  you  have  cut  down  and  cleared  away  all  the 
bush  heads,  you  may  have  all  soil  about  the  stools 
removed  3  inches  deep,  and  buried  down  else- 
where 12  inches,  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil 
from  the  vegetable  quarters.  Smother  the  fresh 
soil  and  old  stools  with  soot.  When  new  shoots 
break  up  next  spring,  as  they  will  do  strong,  the 
buds  may  be  quite  free  from  mite,  and  keep  so 
for  several  years.  We  have  no  insect  pest  so 
difficult  to  destroy  as  the  Currant  mite. 

Dulwich.— The  sample  of  slag  soil  sent,  for  it  cannot 
well  be  termed  manure,  is  apparently  of  little  value 
except  as  soil.  Were  it  added  largely  to  clay  soil  no  doubt 
it  would  materially  improve  its  texture.  It  would  also, 
very  likely,  make  an  excellent  dressing  for  lawns.  Unless 
subjected  fco  analysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether 
anything  deleterious  to  plant  life  exists  in  it.  If  you  use 
it  for  bulbs,  as  you  suggest,  do  so  in  a  partial  sense,  lest 
there  be  in  the  soil  anything  harmful,  but  we  entirely  fail 
to  detect  anything  with  customary  tests.  If  it  is  only 
ordinary  coal  clinker  crushed  up  fine,  then  it  is  as  a  manure 
worthless. 

H.  J.  Stacker.— The  greenish  worm  that  you  find  in  your 
garden  is  probably  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  it  an  English 
name)  AUolobophora  chlorotica,  one  of  our  earthworms, 
but  without  seeing  one  I  cannot  be  certain.    The  little 
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tuberous  bodies  on  the  roots  of  your  Beans  are  formed  by 
one  of  the  bacteria  (Bacterium  radicicola)  which  make 
their  way  from  the  soli  into  the  roots,  where  their  presence 
is  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  these  little  galls,  which  are 
filled  with  them,  in  some  way  which  is  not  at  present 
thoroughly  understood.  These  bacteria  are  of  use  to  the 
plants  in  enabling  them  to  use  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air, 
which  is  of  great  service  to  them,  and  which  they  could 
not  do  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  these  minute 
organisms.  These  bacteria  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
absorb  the  nitroeen  in  the  air  and  from  it  form  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  assimilated  by  the  plant,  but  how 
this  comes  about  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved, 

S.  H.  B.  M.—We  could  not  advise  you  as  to  the  cost  of 
putting  in  your  greenhouse  an  oil  or  gas  heating  apparatus 
sufficient  in  power  to  thoroughly  exclude  frost,  as  such 
cost  must  depend  upon  surroundings  and  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus  used.  The  coat  may  be  £5,  or  more  or  leas,  but 
a  lean-to  house,  IS  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  corre- 
sponding height,  would  in  severe  weather— and  it  is  then 
the  real  test  is  found— need  a  good  heating  force  to  exclude 
frost.  We  venture  to  doubt  whether  any  oil  or  gas 
heating  apparatus  could  do  so  much.  A  proper  boiler  and 
furnace  fixed  at  one  end  ol  the  house,  with,  of  course,  a 
chimney,  and  a  double  row  of  4-inch  piping  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  would  alone  suffice.  If  the 
house  be  at  all  exposed  to  cold  winds,  some  mats  should 
be  hung  at  night  or  during  hard  weather  round  the 
sides.  Any  apparatus  heated  by  either  oil  or  gas  that  is 
consumed  in  the  house  would  be  injurious  to  plants,  and 
at  the  best  a  poor  heating  force  in  severe  weather. 

Names   of   Plants.— J/m.   CrossZei/.- Escallonia    flori- 

bunda,  known  also  as  Escallonia  montevidensis. C.  jV. 

— The  Rose  is  Fellenberg. Lcjiioni. — Aster  cordifolius. 

F.  C.  Bullock.— Artemisiti  annua  (annual). 

Names  of  Fruit.— ffrcen«'oo(/.—l,  Oownton  Pippin;  2, 
Sheep' s- nose  ;  3,  New  Hawthornden;  4,  Cornish  Gilliflower; 

5,  Court  of  Wick  ;  6,  SandrlDghi^m. W.  A.—ly  Bishop's 

Thumb  ;    2,    Durondeau. F.    Barnes,    Essex.— 1,   Bess 

Pool ;    2,  Court  of    Wick ;    3,   Reinette    du  Canada ;   4, 

American    Mother. W.    Piper,   Devon.— I,    New    Bess 

Pool  ;   2,  Winter  Peach. T  Conly,  ClonakiUy.—X  local 

variety    of     Apple. W.    J.     Fuller,     Crewe.— Ribston 

Pippin. W.  B.  CloiimelL— King  of  the  Pippins  ;   Pears  : 

1,  Doyenne  Boussoch ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Beurr6  Hardy  ; 
4,  B<^urr6  d'Amanlis.— T.  C  ,  Leeds.— I,  Beurr6  d'Amanlia  ; 

2,  Beurie  Clafrgeau  ;  3,  DoyenuL-  de  Merode. R.  W.  R., 

Aiskew.—l,  Marie  Louise  ;  2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. B  E. 

Wright,  iVor/oifc. —Apple  Norfolk  Beefing,  a  good  culinary 

variety. Vetd.~l,   Hoary   Morning;    2,  Jefferson;    3, 

Keswick  Codlin  ;   4,  Cat's  Head.     Pear  Aston  Town. 

M.  Welsh.—!,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne;  3, 
King  Harry  ;  4,  Old  Hawthornden  ;  5,  New  Hawthornden  ; 

6,  Margil  ;  7,  Gloria  Mundi ;  8,  The  Queen. 
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Salvia  splendbns. 
Mr.  Barber,  The  Gardene,  Brentor,  Langley 
Avenue,  Surbiton,  sends  bracts  of  the  brilliant 
Salvia  spleudens  with  the  following  note  :  "  The 
plants  were  struck  in  the  spring,  and  planted  out 
in  a  bed  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  Arums  and 
other  such  things.  They  were  chopped  round 
with  a  epade  about  ten  days  before  they  were 
taken  up,  and  were  then  potted  in  12-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  made  great  bushes,  and  are  well 
worth  growing  under  such  treatment  as  the 
planting-out  system." 


A  Gatherins  or  Floweks. 

From  The  Mall,  Armagh,  Mr.  J.  McWalters 
sends  a  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers,  with  these 
notes :  '*  The  double  or  semi-double  Welsh 
Poppies  are  now  very  showy.  Some  time  ago  I 
had  several  beds  of  them  cut  down  as  an 
experiment,  and  for  some  time  past  they  have  been 
flowering  freely.  Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon  on 
trellis  work  is  very  pretty,  growing  in  close  com- 
pany with  Solanum  ja'>minoide8  grandiflorum  ;  I 
send  a  spray  of  each.  The  early  flowering  Chrysan- 
themums are  really  charming.  I  send  a  few  from 
the  open  border,  among  which  The  Sparkler  and 
Nina  Blick  are  noticeable.  I  also  include  a  few 
seedling  Michaelmas  Daisies — self  sown,  and  very 
welcome  visitors — and  a  few  blooms  of  the  newly 
introduced  Japanese  Lily  (Speciosum  magnificum), 
which  I  consider  a  beauty." 


Cheysanthemum  maxim  dm    Mrs.  Charles 
LowTHiAN  Bell. 

We  have  received  some  excellent  flowers  of 
this  new  variety  from  Mr.  Charles  Dowson,  Lin- 
thorpe,  Middlesbrough.  Mr.  Dowson  writes  that 
they  were  gathered  from  small  plants  put  out  in 


June.  These  plants  commenced  to  flower  in 
July,  and  have  been  in  flower  since,  while  even 
now  they  are  bearing  large  quantities  of  bloom. 
For  border  work  Mr.  Dowaon  says  it  is  splendid, 
being  a  mass  of  bloom  from  early  June  until  cut 
down  by  severe  frost.  Ic  grows  only  20  inches 
high. 


Trictrtis  hirta. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  the  flowers  of  this 
interesting  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Kings- 
wear,  South  Devon.  Its  colouring  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Fitzherbert  writes:  "  Trieyrtis  hirta 
is  now  in  bloom  in  the  open  garden.  A  large 
clump  covered  with  its  white,  maroon-spotted 
flowers  is  a  pretty  sight." 


Tdbekods  Begonias. 

From  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  send  some  very  fine 
blooms  of  single  varieties  of  the  tuberous  Begonia, 
all  cut  from  the  open  ground.  They  are  very 
■howy,  and  in  the  field  must  have  made  a  bril- 
liant display.  The  shades  of  colour  represented 
were  rose,  salmon,  pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
yellow. 


NEW     ROSES. 

FOUR  new  Hybrid  Teas  are  being  dis- 
tributed by  M.  Pernet-Ducher  for  the 
first  time  this  autumn.  Their  names, 
together  with  the  raiser's  descriptions, 
are  as  follow : 

Instituteur  Svidey. — A  Rose  of  very 
vigorous  and  free  branching  growth.  The  buds 
are  yellow  or  yellowish  red,  and  the  expanded 
flowers  deep  rich  golden-yellow,  of  good  size, 
full  and  imbricated. 

Mme.  Jenny  Gilleviot. — A  free  and  vigorous 
grower  of  erect  habit,  with  fine  deep  green  foliage 
and  wood  well  set  with  small  thorns  ;  buds  long, 
beautifully  formed,  and  nankeen  yellow  in  colour. 
The  flowers  are  light  safi'ron  yellow.  They  are 
large,  not  over  full,  with  fine  large  petals  of  good 
substance.  This  magnificent  variety  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  ;  its  flowers  when  half 
expanded  are  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  will  make 
it  eagerly  sought  for  for  decoration.  Like  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
can  withstand  a  severe  winter  without  any 
protection. 

Mme.  Mdlanie  Soupert.— This  is  a  good  grower, 
of  erect  branching  habit,  and  fine  bronzy  green 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  wide-petalled, 
globular  in  shape,  and  half  full ;  colour,  a  charming 
salmon-yellow  sufi'used  with  carmine-pink.  A 
grand  exhibition  Rose. 

Mme.  Philippe  Rii'oire,  —  A  very  vigorous 
Rose  of  branching  habit,  with  beautiful  bronze- 
green  foliage.  Flowers  large,  full,  and  glo- 
bular in  shape ;  colour,  apricot  yellow  and 
nankeen  yellow,  reverse  of  petals  edged  with 
carmine. 

M.  Pierre  Guillot,  Chemin  de  Saint-Priest, 
Lyon-Monplaisir,  announces  two  new  hybrid 
Teas  raised  by  him.     These  are  as  follow  : 

Lady  Calmouth. — A  vigorous  grower,  with  very 
large,  well  built  flowers,  full,  globular,  and 
carried  on  long  erect  stalks ;  colour,  white,  or 
white  very  slightly  tinged  with  palest  pink. 

Miss  Milly  Crean. — A  very  large  well-shaped 
flower,  full  and  globular  ;  colour,  pale  silvery 
pink  ;  fragrant  and  a  good  grower.      A.  R.  G. 


BOOKS. 


The  Chpysanthemum.*— There  is  good 

ground  for  believing  that  interest  in  the  popular 
flower  has  somewhat  subsided  for  a  time  in  the 
States,  but  that  there  has  been  a  reawakening 


^  "The  Chryaanlhemura,"  by  Arthur  Herrington.    Pub- 
lished by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 


since  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
inaugurated  its  series  of  annual  shows  and  con- 
ventions, the  first  of  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  1903.  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington  is  the  president 
of  this  society,  and  his  addresses  at  these  con- 
ventions prove  him  to  be  an  enthusiast.  "The 
Chrysanthemum,"  by  Mr.  Herrington,  is  a  little 
volume  of  IGO  pages,  divided  into  twenty  chapters, 
and  fully  illustrated  in  black  and  white.  As  a 
practical  treatise  on  propagalion,  cultivation, 
hybridising,  and  growing  for  exhibition  and 
market  purposes,  the  book  is  essentially  intended 
for  American  cultivators.  Relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Japanese,  our  author  seems  un- 
certain as  to  the  precise  date  of  their  introduction, 
but  we  thought  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  this 
fact.  They  were  not  brought  over  by  Fortune, 
but  were  sent  over  by  him  in  1861  to  Mr.  Standish 
of  Bigshot,  who  exhibited  them  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Again,  why  will  modern  authors 
persist  in  repeating  the  erroneous  statement  that 
Blanchard  was  the  introducer  of  the  first  of  the 
large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  1789?  If 
they  would  only  indulge  in  a  little  original 
research  they  would  find  it  abundantly  proved 
that  Blancard  was  the  real  name.  Mr.  Her- 
rington having  on  page  152  referred  to  1859  or 
1800  as  the  probable  but  uncertain  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Japanese  by  Fortune,  says, 
two  pages  further  on,  "  Both  the  large  flowering 
and  Pompon  varieties  were  largely  grown  and 
much  improved  up  to  1862,  when  again  Mr. 
Fortune  introduced  a  new  strain  in  the  shape  of 
seven  varieties  of  Japan,"  thus  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  there  were  really  two  distinct 
importations,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
only  one.— C.  H.  P. 


SOCIETIES. 

CHELMSFORD  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  PAi'ER  was  read  by  Mr.  Mallett  of  Colchester  on  Irises 
on  the  20th  ult.  He  fully  detailed  the  culture  of  these 
lovely  flowers,  Examples  of  the  roots  of  various  groups 
were  shown,  and  the  best  varieties  mentioned.  Mr.  Mallett 
claimed  that  the  Irises  rivalled  in  form  and  colour  the  best 
varieties  of  Orchids.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Japanese 
Irises  would  be  extensively  planted  in  the  near  future.  The 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  forced  into  bloom  in 
February  and  March  should  make  them  favourites  with 
gardeners.  The  Spanish  Irises  should  be  planted  in  dry 
situations  and  the  English  varieties  in  damp  or  heavy 
places. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  above  association  on  the  17th  ult. 
took  the  form  of  a  concert,  arranged  by  the  committee  in 
aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  members  and  their  wives  and  friends 
present,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Dean  Nurseries,  presided, 
who  explained  the  objects  of  the  fund  and  asked  for  a 
liberal  collection.  A  capital  programme  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  was  gone  through,  and  listened  to  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  several  of  the  performers  receiving 
encores.  At  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  given  their 
time  and  talent,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Watts,  Palace  Nurseries.  The  collec- 
tion realised  £2  IO3. 


THE  BATH  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
Hardy  Bulbous  Plants. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Foresters'  Hall,  Bath,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr. 
T.  Parrott  presiding  over  a  large  attendance.  There  was 
again  a  remarkably  fine  dispUy  of  exhibits,  chief  among 
them  being  Mr.  Adiams  splendid  collection  of  vegetables, 
which,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  maximum  number  of 
points,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  excellence 
in  horticulture.  Messrs.  H.  Sparey  and  T.  E  Allen  also 
secured  the  maximum  number  of  points  respectively  for 
their  exhibit  of  some  really  first-class  Pears  and  Apples. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  the  chairman  explained  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  forthcoming  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  his  remarks  were  received  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  would  be  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  to  make  the  show  a  success.  Mr.  W.  T.  Rich 
read  an  interesting  paper. on  "Hardy  Bulbous  Flowers," 
dealing  in  an  instructive  manner  with  the  best  varieties  to 
grow  and  their  culture.  A  general  discussion  thereon 
followed,  in  which  many  members  took  part.  Mr.  Rich 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper,  aud  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings.   Eight  new  members  were  elected. 


November  4,  1905.] 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Floral  Committee.— Ootobir  24. 
Present  :    Mr.   W.   Marshall   (chairman),   Messrs.   C.   T. 
Druery,  H  B  May.  James  Walker,  Charles  E.  Shea,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  William  Howe,  C.   R.   Fielder,  C.  J.  Salter,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  William  Bain,  Charles  Jeffries,  C.  Dixon, 

E.  T.  Cook,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  William  Cuthbertson,  H.  J. 
Jones,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Hudson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  R.  Page  Roberts,  and  E.  Mawley. 

One  of  the  most  attractive,  certainly  one  of  the  briKhtest, 
exhibits  was  that  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  There  were  some  three  dozen 
vases  of  the  cut  sprays  of  these  flowers.  A  few  distinct 
ones  are  Mary  Beaton,  white ;  Chas.  Curtis,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Cadbury,  salmon ;  and  The  Sirdar, 
scarlet.  The  same  firm  also  set  up  a  good  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  showed  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  pyramidalis  Potteri,  a  compact-growing  type 
of  this  well-known  Cypress. 

A  group  of  Primula  Forbesii  in  pots  came  from  Mr.  E. 
Dean,  Woodvale,  South  Norwood.  The  species  is  good  for 
cool  greenhouse,  and  is  very  profuse  flowering. 

A  table  was  filled  with  good  pot  plants  of  Aucuba  vera 
by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Physalia  Bunyardi  (P.  Francheti  x  P.  Alkekengi)  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone. 
The  plant  possesses  a  distinctly  arching  character,  and 
the  spikes  of  coloured  calyces  are  of  greater  length  than  in 
the  well-known  P.  Francheti.  It  is  certainly  a  showy  and 
good  plant. 

A  dozen  pots  of  Serines  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eennett-Poe,  Ashley  Place,  S.W.  Miss  Willmott,  orange 
or  flame  scarlet;  N.  earniensis  corusca  pallida,  pale  red; 
N.  Countess  Bathurst,  white,  lined  red;  and  N.  Miss 
Jekyll  were  among  the  more  distinct.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sous,  Eighgate,  staged  a  large 
group  of  hardy  things  that  included  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  and  many  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Q.  Prickett  and  Sons,  South  Tottenham,  had  a 
good  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Pots  of  Cyclamen  persicum  came  from  Sir  H.  B,  Samuel- 
son,  Bart.,  Maidenhead  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Tidy),  they  were 
well  grown  and  freely  flowered. 

A  group  of  Saxifraga  Fortunei  was  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  with  pots  of  Chenostoma  hispida,  a  small 
buab  with  pale  blue  flowers. 

A  good  lot  of  Tree  Carnations  in  the  cut  state  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  had  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  singles,  in  many  colours,  of 
which  Distinction,  pink,  and  Emily  Clibran,  bronze,  were 
good.    Exhibition  kinds  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  filled  a  table  with  Ferns, 
Bouvardias,  and  hybrid  Veronicas.  The  latter  were  espe- 
cially good  and  well  grown.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  winter-flowering  Begonias  from  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  very  good,  batches 
of  Agatha,  Mrs.  Heal,  and  Ideala  being  shown.  Salvia 
Fitcheri  and  Leonotis  Leonurus  were  also  in  this  group. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  small 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants,  as 
Aralias,  Crotons,  &c.,  and  Messrs.  Peed  of  West  Norwood 
had  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  its  several  forms. 

Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  showing  Moneymaker,  white  ;  R.  Keynon, 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Miller,  white;  and  C.  J.  Ellis,  bronze. 

Mr.  Fairweather,  Canterbury,  had  Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 

F.  Penn,  a  fine  yellow  Japanese,  and  a  seedling  from 
Countess  of  Arran. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  had  two 
good  Chrysanthemums,  Miss  Codrington  being  a  very  fine 
yellow.  Mr.  Godfrey  staged  three  kinds,  two  pale  yellows 
and  a  blush  white  kind.  Chrysanthemums  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Miller,  Leatherhead. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  filled  a  table  with  miscel- 
laneous plants,  as  Dracaenas,  Salvia  splendeos,  Oranges  in 
pots,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Bouvardias,  autumn 
Heaths,  and  Tree  Carnations  in  several  kinds. 

An  unusual  exhibit  was  that  of  Capsicums  from  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  Essex  (gardener,  Mr. 
Davis).  The  plants  were  in  several  kinds,  and  exception- 
ally well  grown  and  fruited.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

New  Plants. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following  : 

Carnation  Victory.— A  yellow  ground  fancy,  and  pro- 
bably the  finest  of  this  type  in  the  tree  section.  The  flowers 
are  streaked  with  scarlet,  and  are  of  unusual  size.  From 
George  Bnyes  and  Co.,  Leicester. 

Carnation  The  Cardinal.— A.  splendid  type  of  Tree  Car- 
nation, with  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  excellent  form  and 
fragrance.     From  Mr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Antigen  leptopus.~-A  showy  and  elegant  greenhouse 
climbing  plant,  producing  rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
and  axillary  racemes,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
plant  is  of  a  tuberous-rooted  character,  and  may  be  dried 
off,  as  in  the  case  of  Canarina,  and  re-started  into  growth 
in  spring.  The  plant  was  first  introduced  in  1S70,  and  has 
been  found  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  &c.  During 
the  season  of  growth  a  course  of  treatment  agreeable  to 
the  Bougainvillea  is  suited  to  it.  Prom  E.  J.  Brooks,  Esq., 
Holdorn  Castle,  Ecclefechan  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Urquhart). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Frank  Penn.— A  very  fine  rich 
yellow  Japanese,  good  in  colour  and  form.  From  Mr.  Fair- 
weather,  Canterbury. 

Chrysanthermim  Terra-cotta  Soleil  d'Octobre.—A  fawn  or 
terra-cotta  sport  from  bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre.  From 
Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Son,  Tottenham. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson. — A  large- 
flowered  kind,  yellow,  suffused  bronze.  The  florets  are 
strap-shaped  and  drooping.  From  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Fram- 
field. 

Chrysanthemum  Norman  Daois.—A  chestnut  red  and 
crimson  variety,  with  broad,  flat,  drooping  petals  of  great 
length.    From  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Framfield. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. — A  magnificent  white 
of  great  size,  and  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  an  ideal  exhibition  sort.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Rimmel.—A  charming  single-flowered 
yellow,  2  feet  high,  free  flowering.  From  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Son,  Swanley. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  the  23rd  ult.  the  executive  committee  of  the  above 
society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  very 
full  attendance  of  members,  interest  in  the  business  of  the 
evening  being  somewhat  keenly  followed.  After  the 
minutes  and  correspondence  had  been  read  by  the  secre- 
tary j)ro  tem.,  Mr.  Gerald  Dean,  a  rough  financial  statement 
was  presented,  showing  a  substantial  working  balance  in 
hand.  It  was  also  stated  that  prize-money  to  the  amount 
of  £45  lis.  6d.,  inclusive  of  special  prizes,  was  awarded  at 
the  recent  October  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  annual  dinner  be  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  2Sth  inst.,  when  it  is  expected 
that  the  president,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair. 
A  dinner  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Simpson,  In- 
gamells,  Howe,  Hawes,  Foster,  and  Crane,  were  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  details.  Stewards  were  also 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  great  show  in  November. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  as  secretary  of  the  conference,  made  a 
report  and  said  the  meeting  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  afternoon  gathering  was  attended  by  about  IIU  persons, 
and  the  meeting  in  the  evening  by  a  few  less.  The  papers 
were  being  printed,  and  it  was  hoped  would  be  issued  in 
separate  form.  The  distribution  would  be  free  to  members, 
but  a  small  charge  was  suggested  for  those  who  were  non- 
members. 

Mr.  Witty  enquired  about  the  forthcoming  Chrysan- 
themum show  in  Paris,  and  replying  thereto  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  explained  that  a  party  of  four  would  attend  the 
show,  where  they  had  been  invited  by  the  N'ational  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France  to  serve  on  the  jury,  that  the 
show  would  open  on  the  4th  inst. ,  and  that  two  meetings  of 
the  congress  would  be  held. 

The  chairman  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  present  Mr. 
W.  Hiehle,  the  representative  of  the  recently  affiliated 
French  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  The  election  of 
new  members  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  meeting  of  the  floral  committee,  which  took  place  at 
Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday, 
the  23rd  ult.,  was  one  of  exceptional  Interest.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  so  many  flne  novelties  were  staged 
before  this  committee.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  in  the  chair, 
and  he  was  supported  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.    The  following  varieties  received  recognition  : 

Mme.  M.  de  Mons. — A  large  Japanese  flower  of  Conti- 
nental origin,  having  broad  florets,  pointed,  building  a 
heavy  exhibition  bloom  ;  colour  blush  white.  First-class 
certificate.    (Wells.) 

Mrs.  W .  Knox. — This  is  another  large  Japanese  bloom 
of  refiexed  form  and  neat  build  ;  colour  soft  yellow.  First- 
class  certificate.    (Wells.) 

iMrs.  D.  W.  James. — A  striking  exhibition  Japanese 
flower,  the  colour  bright  chestnut,  with  golden  reverse. 
Early  blooms  appear  to  show  much  of  this  vivid  colour, 
and  the  broad  petals  twist  and  intermingle  ;  later  flowers 
are  of  incurved  Japanese  form,  and  of  even  build.  First- 
class  certificate.    (Wells.) 

Beatrice  iVaj/.— Japanese,  with  long,  narrow  petals 
somewhat  twisted  ;  colour  blush  white.  First-class  cer- 
tificate.   (Wells.) 

B.  J.  Brook.s;  —  Large  and  massive  incurved  Japanese 
flower,  with  long,  broad  petals ;  colour  deep  amaranth, 
with  silvery  white  reverse.   First-class  certiflcate.  (Wells.) 

F.  G.  Oliver. Splendid  exhibition  incurved  Japanese 
bloom.  Petals  long  and  broad,  curling  and  incurving 
prettily  ;  colour  pale  rosy  lilac,  with  silvery  lilac  reverse. 
First-class  certiflcate.    (Mileham,  Leatherhead.) 

Frank  Greenfwld.--A  beautiful  Japanese  refiexed  flower 
of  striking  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  rosy  lilac, 
with  silvery  lilac  reverse.  First-class  certificate.  (Mr. 
Mileham.) 

Miss  Codrington.— This  Is  a  lovely  exhibition  Japanese 
flower,  large  and  full,  and  refiexed  in  form.  The  colour  is 
a  beautiful  rich  butter  yellow.  First-class  certiflcate. 
(Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames.) 

Mrs.  Frank  Penn,— A  reflexed  Japanese  flower,  a  seed- 
ling from  Countess  of  Arran.  The  blooms  are  large  and 
full,  and  the  colour  is  rich  yellow  with  a  greenish  centre. 
First-class  certiflcate.  (Mr.  D.  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Can- 
terbury.) 

Norman  Daws.— This  is  a  cross  between  Henry  Perkins 
and  Lord  Ludlow.  The  petals  are  long  and  broad,  and 
make  a  large  Japanese  flower  of  drooping  form  and  high 
quality ;  colour,  rich  deep  chestnut  crimson  with  gold 
reverse.  First-class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson.— Anoihev  magnificent  flower 
with  long  broad  florets,  making  a  large  exhibition  bloom 
of  drooping  form.  Colour,  rich  canary  yellow,  tinted 
chestnut  in  the  centre.  First-class  certiflcate  also  to  Mr. 
N.  Davis. 


Terra-cotta  Soleil  d'Oct'bre. —This,  is  a  beautiful  terra- 
cotta sport  from  the  bronze  form  of  Soleil  d'Octobre,  and 
a  colour  that  should  become  very  popular.  Awarded  first- 
class  certificate  as  a  market  variety.  (Mr.  George  Prickett, 
Tottenham  and  Eofield.) 

Warrior. — An  excellent  market  variety,  with  flowers  of 
a  useful  size,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  with  bronze 
reverse.  The  flowers  will  apparently  last  well.  First- 
class  certificate  as  a  market  variety.  (Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exraouth  ) 

Dora  Godfrey. — A  charming  free-flowering  semi-early 
large-fiowered  single  variety.  Beautiful  in  sprays.  Colour, 
pale  canary  yellow.     First-class  certificate.  (Mi.  Godfrey.) 

Miss  M.  Bird. — Large  rosy  buff  single-flowered  sort  of 
good  form,  and  free  flowering;  colour,  rosy  buff  Com- 
mended. (Mr.  H.  Redden,  The  Manor  House  Gardens, 
West  Wickham.) 

The  committee  also  wished  to  see  again 

J/rs'.  Arthur  Shield. — A  large  pure  white  Japanese  of 
spreading  form. 

Miss  E.  IVendain  Smith.  —  A  useful  market  variety, 
being  a  cross  between  Crimson  Pride  and  Souv.  de  Petite 
Amle  ;  colour,  white,  tinted  lilac-pink  in  centre. 

NORTH    FERRIBY    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  -ith  ult.,  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall.  Mr.  F. 
Reid  presided  over  a  good  company  to  hear  an  essay  on 
"  Pruning"  by  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  Aston  Hall  Gardens.  Mr. 
Jennings,  who  is  a  very  successful  fruit  grower,  gave  a 
most  instructive  essay  dealing  with  winter,  summer,  and 
root-pruning.  A  good  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
nings was  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  There 
was  a  splendid  display  of  Dahlias.  The  society  will  hold 
meetings  every  alternate  week  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing subjects  of  interest  in  horticulture. 

Syllabus,  1905-6. 

November  1,  "Vine  Culture,"  by  Mr.  W.  Simons, 
Elloughton  ;  November  15,  "Organic  and  Inorganic 
Manures,"  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  Elloughton  ;  November  29, 
"Peaches  and  Nectarines,"  by  Mr.  E.  Wright,  Cottlng- 
ham  ;  December  13,  "Carnations  all  the  Year  Round,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Donoghue,  Leeds  ;  January  10, 1906,  "Plant  Life," 
by  Mr.  C.  Lawton,  Welton  ;  January  24,  "Tomatoes  and 
their  Culture,"  by  Mr.  G.  Picker,  Hesslewood  ;  February  7, 
"  Modern  Gardening,"  by  Mr.  J.  Moody,  Hull ;  February  21, 
"Landscape  Gardening,"  by  Mr.  Lauder,  Ferriby  ;  Msrch7, 
"  Plants  In  Pots  and  their  Treatment,"  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson, 
Bishop  Burton;  March  21,  "Annuals  and  their  Culture," 
by  Mr.  F.  Reid,  Swanland. 

On  the  ISth  ult.  Mr.  D.  Toyne  of  Hull  gave  a  paper 
on  "Practical  Drainage."  He  showed  by  illustration 
the  different  pipes  used,  right  and  wrong  ways  of 
draining,  &c.  A  good  discussion  followed,  which  helped 
further  to  enlighten  the  members.  Ten  new  members 
were  elected.  This  shows  that  the  society  is  likely  to 
flourish.  The  competition  was  for  two  dishes  of  Pears. 
There  were  some  excellent  exhibits,  which  Mr.  D.  Toyne 
and  Mrs.  G.  Picker  were  elected  to  judge.  The  members 
heartily  thanked  Mr.  Toyne  for  his  interesting  paper  and 
Mr.  F.  Reid  for  presiding. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE,   AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  in  St.  Matthews 
School  on  the  I7th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  being  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  the  well  known  Chrysanthemum 
specialist,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cultivation  and  Value  of 
the  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum."  The  lecturer  gave 
a  long  list  of  varieties  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  also 
the  best  method  of  growing  them.  Some  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  were  considered  best  grown  in  the  natural  way, 
while  others  needed  to  be  disbudded  to  produce  the  best 
results.  A  special  invitation  was  given  to  the  members  to 
visit  the  Merstham  Nurseries,  where  many  thousands  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  seen  in  bloom  at 
the  present  time.  About  100  members  attended  the 
meeting.  Ahearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wells. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Broughty  Ferry.— There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  17ih  ult. , 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  Grant.  In  the 
Chrysanthemum  competition  the  exhibits  were  highly 
creditable  to  those  exhibiting,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston,  The  Lodge  Gardens  ;  Mr. 
James  Kydd,  Forthlll  House  Gardens,  was  a  good  second. 
The  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion  was  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  gardener  of  the  past  or  the  present,  and 
a  spirited  debate  took  place,  in  which  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  was  revealed.  Mr.  Slater  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  evening's  proceedings  by  introducing  the 
question  of  the  cause  of  spot  in  Grapes,  his  view  being 
that  it  was  greatly  due  to  sulphuring  at  unsuitable  times 
and  to  bad  ventilation. 

Banchory  Horticultural  SociETr.— Themembersheld 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Banchory,  on  a 
recent  evening,  there  being  a  large  attendance.  A  highly 
satisfactory  floancial  statement  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  B.  M'Cartney,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  very  favourable  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  society  was  otherwise  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  much 
gratification  expressed  at  the  favourable  position.  The 
secretary  and  other  members  of  the  management  were  re- 
elected. An  interesting  announcement  was  made  by  Major 
Davidson,  the  president  of  the  society,  in  which  he 
intimated  his  intention  to  give  prizes  for  the  best-kept 
cottage  garden3,-,and  also  for  the  beat  window  flower-boxes. 
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CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  wild  flowers  and  gardens  of  Japan  was 
given  by  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  to  the  members  of  this 
society  on  the  17th  nit.,  from  his  own  experiences  iu  Japan. 
There  one  meets  with  a  style  entirely  unique,  and  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  barren  waste  is  beautified  by  a 
charming  arrangement  of  dwarf  trees,  shrubs,  and  com- 
paratively few  dowers.  In  these  gardens  one  notices  the 
strictest  attention  to  detail  in  every  item.  Their  taste  for 
flowers  is  quite  opposite  to  ours,  for  instance,  our  national 
flower,  the  Rose,  as  also  the  stately  Lilium  auratum,  are 
looked  upon  with  almost  disdain,  whilst  other  varieties  of 
Lilies  like  L.  speciosum  and  L,  tigrinum  are  cultivated 
largely.  The  single  and  double  Cherries  are  also  cultivated 
extensively.  A  good  discussion  by  the  members  brought 
further  interest  to  the  lecture,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Mr.  Farrer  was  warmly  thanked.  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  the 
chairman,  was  also  heartily  thanked  for  presiding. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

WiNDFALLS(i.  B  ). — Windfallsof  sound  timber 
trees  belong  to  the  landlord,  but  windfalls  of  trees 
which  are  not  limber,  and  all  decayed  timber  trees 
belong  to  the  tenant.  We  believe  that  Apple 
trees  are  not  regarded  as  timber.  See  Butlen  v. 
DenninE!,  5  B  and  C  842  But  you  had  better 
ascertain  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Notice  by  Gardener  (C.  S.  C  )  — A  gardener 
who  is  engaged  by  the  week  should  give  notice 
on  his  pay  day.  There  is  no  rule  regarding  the 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  notice  should  be  given. 
The  notice  can  be  given  at  any  time  before  mid- 
night. A  gardener  cannot  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue his  employment,  but  if  he  leaves  without 
proper  notice  his  master  may  recover  damages 
from  him  for  breach  of  contract.  If  the  master 
suffers  no  loss  or  inconvenience  he  can  only  recover 
nominal  damages,  e  g.,  if  he  immediately  obtains 
another  gardener  who  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  man  who  left  without  proper  notice.  If  the 
gardener  leaves  without  proper  notice  he  will 
forfeit  the  wages  which  he  has  earned  up  to  the 
date  when  he  leaves  his  master.  A  head  gardener 
is  a  domestic  servant,  but  if  he  is  engaged  by  the 
week  and  paid  by  the  week  he  need  only  give  and 
will  only  be  entitled  to  rtc-'ive  a  week's  notice. 
It,  however,  he  is  not  engaged  by  the  week  he 
will  have  to  give  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
month's  notice  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
domestic  servant.  The  fact  that  he  is  paid  by  the 
week  will  not  by  itself  prove  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  week's  notice  only,  although  this  circum- 
stance will  be  strong  evidence  that  the  man  is 
engaged  by  the  week.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
wages  are  paid  weekly,  he  may  be  entitled  to  a 
month's  notice,  the  theory  being  that  all  domestic 
servants  are  engaged  by  the  year,  but  that  the 
engagement  may  be  terminated  by  a  month's 
notice  on  either  side,  it  'oeing  obviously  incon- 
venient that  persons  in  such  close  relationship 
should  be  irrevocibly  tied  to  each  other  for  such 
a  long  period  as  twelve  months.  It  is  always 
best  to  have  a  definite  arrangement  as  to  the 
notice  to  be  given.  See  "  Liw  for  the  Million," 
published  by  the  News  of  the  World. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

POTATO  SUTTON'S  SEEDLING. 

FO  R  some  years  we  have  grown  the 
above,  and  it  has  never  failed  us. 
Some  seasons  are  better  than  others, 
and  this  year  it  is  splendid,  not  as 
regards  the  crop  particularly,  but  the 
quality,  which  is  first-rate.  It  is 
strange  how  well  some  kinds  finish  in  a  hot  or 
dry  summer,  and  in  this  respect  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling is  one  of  the  best.  Although  some  say  that 
a  Potato  should  always  be  good,  all  sorts  vary  at 
times.  List  year  Sutton's  Seedling  was  just  as 
good  as  regards  crop  and  size,  but  not  so  good 
when  cooked,  and  this  was  the  case  with  many 
others.  This  variety  keeps  well  into  the  new 
year,  and  even  when  lifted  in  July  it  cooks 
grandly.  I  have  grown  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
of  late  years,  but  I  shall  in  the  future  still  grow 


the  one  named  above.  Quality  should  be  the  moat 
important  point  in  a  new  Potato.  Potatoes  are 
grown  for  eating  and  not  for  appearance. 
Sutton's  Seedling  is  a  shapely  tuber  with  a  russet 
skin,  and  is  a  splendid  cooker.  G.  W.  S. 


FORCING    CAULIFLOWERS. 

In  many  gardens  there  is  a  great  demand  during 
the  early  spring,  also  in  the  winter,  for  small 
Cauliflowers,  and  this  is  more  readily  met  where 
forcing  varieties  are  grown  for  that  purpose. 
Many  rely  upon  the  Broccoli  at  the  season  named, 
but  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
our  changeable  climate.  Some  object  to  forced 
vegetables,  but  much  depends  upon  how  the 
forcing  is  done.  When  grown  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible the  quality  is  better  than  in  those  from  the 
open  ground.  Three  or  four  of  the  most  distinct 
forcing  sorts  are  the  following.  All  more  or  less 
resemble  the  well-known  Snowball,  a  variety  sent 
out  many  years  ago  by  that  excellent  horticul- 
turist, the  late  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  the  additions 
since  have  the  same  dwarf  character  and  rapid 
growth.  The  varieties  noted  below  require 
similar  treatment.  They  are  dwarf,  and  espe- 
cially good  for  pot  or  frame  culture.  For  a 
midwinter  supply  we  use  pots,  and  plant  out  in 
frames.  The  pot  plants  give  the  earliest  heads, 
but  these  are  not  quite  so  good  in  quality,  the 
curbing  of  the  root  being  doubtless  answerable 
for  this.  Seed  sown  in  September  or  October 
will  give  heads  at  Christmas,  and  at  that  date 
they  are  useful.  In  our  case  we  are  supposed  to 
have  Cauliflowers  every  day  in  the  year,  but 
they  fail  at  times.  We  do  our  best  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  rely  upon  the  forcing  varieties  at 
the  season  named.  The  seedlings  from  seed  sown 
now  are  pricked  out  in  frames  when  large  enough 
or  potted  up  into  6  inch  or  7-inch  pots.  These 
are  readily  covered  at  night  or  in  wet  weather. 
Artificial  food  is  given  to  promote  growth  when 
the  plants  become  large  enough.  The  most 
impoitant  crop  is  from  February  to  May,  and 
here  we  entirely  rely  upon  plants  in  frames. 
When  planted  out  much  room  is  not  required 
by  these  small  sorts,  but  a  good  root-run  and 
ample  ventilation  in  fine  weather.  Avoid  sowing 
too  thickly.  A  sturdy  plant  at  the  start  is 
important.  We  prick  out  the  tender  seedlings 
into  boxes,  give  a  little  warmth,  and  place  quite 
close  to  the  glass  ;  then  later  on  they  are  lifted 
with  a  ball  of  earth  and  planted  in  the  frames. 
Another  plan  where  frame-room  is  scarce  for  a 
spring  supply  is  to  sow  thinly  on  a  sheltered 
border  now,  and  then  plant  out  in  frames  early 
in  the  year  or  sow  in  bo.xes  and  plant  out  at  that 
dale.  Then  growth  is  rapid,  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  have  nice  heads  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  Frames  that 
have  a  little  heat  in  the  shape  of  hot- water  pipes 
are  best  for  the  midwinter  supply,  and  both  then 
and  in  the  early  spring  the  plants  should  be  near 
the  glass.  Plant  firmly,  and  never  allow  the  soil 
to  get  dry  at  the  root,  even  in  dull  weather,  and 
ventilate  freely.  The  following  are  the  best 
forcers : 

Veitch's  Extra  E%rly  Forcing. — This  is  a  per- 
fect Cauliflower.  The  heads  are  pure  white, 
small,  and  when  forced  the  growth  is  very  dwarf. 
It  is  just  the  size  of  plant  for  pot  or  frame,  and 
good  heads  may  be  cut  in  three  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  When  grown  in  pots 
it  never  fails.  I  like  this  variety  for  midwinter 
use,  as  it  does  not  button  or  run  if  the  plants  are 
given  good  culture. 

Carter's  Defiance  Forcing. — This  is  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  above,  and,  though  a  trifle 
large,  forces  well.  Not  only  does  it  force  well, 
but  it  is  free  from  seeding.  Sow  seed  in  the 
open  now  or  under  glass  early  in  the  year.  The 
curd  is  white  and  compact,  and  the  stem  is 
dwarf.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  frames  from 
October  to  May,  and  is  a  most  valuable  Cauli- 
flower for  first  cutting  in  the  open  ground. 

Sutton's  First  Crop. — This  is  one  of  the  quickest 
Cauliflowers  to  mature  I  have  grown.    From  seed 


sown  in  March  we  have  cut  nice  heads  in  ten 
weeks  with  frame  culture.  It  is  a  splendid  variety 
for  forcing,  and  if  sown  every  few  weeks  from 
September  to  March  it  gives  a  regular  succession 
of  beautiful  compact  snow-white  heads  of  splen- 
did quality.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  it 
occupies  very  little  space,  and  the  heads  are  just 
the  size  for  table.  G.  Wythes 


The    Fpeneh    Hoptieultural 

Society. — TheSocle  e  FranPiised'Horticulture 
de  Loadres  has  just  published  its  annual  bulletin. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  M.  Philippe 
de  Vilmorin,  of  whom  a  biographical  sketch  is 
also  given.  This  society,  with  Mr.  George 
Schneider  as  president,  renders  valuable  help  to 
French  gardeners  living  in  this  country.  Meetings 
are  held  periodically  throughout  the  year,  when 
papers  ou  gardening  subjects  are  read  and 
discussed.  It  server  an  admirable  purpose  in 
introducing  French  gardeners  in  this  country 
who  would  otherwise  be  strangers  to  each  other. 
Outings  to  gardens  of  interest  are  arranged,  and 
altogether  ihe  year's  work  is  most  instructive 
and  interesting.  Numbers  of  English  horticul- 
turists are  members  of  this  society,  and  are 
invariably  present  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
January. 

A  pare  Bpitish  Fepn.— When  spending 
a  few  days  at  Gwydyr  lately  I  was  shown 
several  strong  clumps  of  the  forked  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium  septeutrionale)  growing  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  hundreds  of  tourists  pass  during! 
the  summer  months  when  exploriog  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Conway  and  onwards  to  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis.  I  counted  about  a  score  of  plants 
nestling  cosily  in  the  crevices  of  an  old  wall,  and 
subsisting  mainly  on  lime  rubbish  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  decayed  vegetable  matter — little  indeed 
of  the  latter.  The  original  discovery  of  this 
Fern  is  curiously  interesting,  forit  occurred  many 
years  ago  when  the  Chester  Naturalists'  Society 
visited  Trefriw  and  Hanrwst.  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
agent  of  the  Gwydyr  property — a  keen  naturalist 
and  observer — after  having  piloted  the  Chester 
society  over  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the 
estate,  was  returning  home,  and  in  crossing  some 
fields  espied  the  forked  Spleenwort  in  the  crevices 
of  the  wall  referred  to.  A  find  indeed,  but  too 
late  in  the  day  for  the  far-famed  society  to 
pirticipate  in  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  plants  at  that  time,  so  the 
increase  has  been  fairly  rapid,  and  I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  is  carefully 
guarded  by  the  finder. — A.  D.  Webster,  Regent's 
Park. 

LUium  phUippinense.— This  Lily  is 

attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  new 
species.  The  bulbs  when  first  received  were  said 
to  be  so  poor  that  it  was  necessary  to  grow  them 
for  a  year.  Under  this  treatment  they  improved 
considerably,  so  that  if  this  remains  a  regular 
characteristic  of  Lilium  philippinense  annual 
importations  will  not  be  necessary.  One  of  the 
trade  journals  mentions  that  the  bulbs  were 
planted  on  a  greenhouse  bench  in  May,  the  first 
flowers  gathered  about  the  end  of  July,  and  a 
succession  was  kept  up  for  some  time.  The 
strongest  stems  bore  three  or  four  flowers,  but 
the  majority  only  one,  7i  inches  across  and 
10  inches  to  12  inches  long.  To  those  who  look 
upon  this  Lily  as  a  novelty  it  may  be  news  to 
learn  that  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  collector 
Gustave  Wallis,  in  1871,  in  the  island  of  Luzon, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Apart  from  its  extremely  narrow  tube,  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  this  Lily  is  its  long, 
narrow,  drooping,  almost  grass-like  leaves.  Cioon 
after  its  discovery  L.  philippinense  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  about  twenty  years  ago 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  planted  out  in  a  frame  in 
full  flower  at  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons' 
nursery  at  Chelsea. — H.  P. 

»,*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Gardes  is:  IrOani, 
6s.  6d. ;  Foreign,  8e.  9d. 
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A    FLOWER     GARDEN     IN 
WINTER. 

IT  is  possible  to  aiake  a  new  feature  in 
gardens  by  setting  apart  a  piece  of 
ground  exclusively  for  the  cultivation 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  bulbs — in  short, 
any  plants  that  flower  or  are  bright 
with  fruit  or  bark  between,  say,  the  begin- 
ning of  November  and  the  end  of  February. 
One  might  term  it  "  an  outdoor  winter 
garden."  For  the  purpose  there  would  be 
required  a  well-drained  piece  of  ground,  the 
soil  of  which  was  fertile  and  open.  The 
situation  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  south 
and  west,  but  guarded  well  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  by  a  thick  belt  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  shelter  would  be  still  more 
complete  if  the  site  sloped  rather  steeply  to 
the  south-west.  Such  shelter  would  be 
welcome,  not  only  to  the  plants  that  grew 
there,  but  to  those  who  might  visit  and  tend 
them.  Plants  that  carry  their  fruit  into 
winter  might  be  included,  such  as  the 
Hollies,  especially  the  yellow-berried  Holly  ; 
Cratcegus  Crus-Galli  and  C.  spathulata ; 
Cotoneaster  rotundifolia,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  the  Cotoneasters,  and  frequently  carries 
its  bright  scarlet  berries  till  March  ;  and 
Hippophfe  rhamnoides  (the  Sea  Buckthorn), 
whose  orange-coloured  fruits  are  borne  in 
such  profusion  and  retain  their  colour  till 
past  Christmas  if  the  frosts  are  not  too 
severe.  The  scarlet-fruited  Skimmiajaponica 
and  its  varieties  are  very  ornamental  during 
the  winter  months,  but  of  these  (as  well  as 
the  Hippophte)  it  is  necessary  to  grow  male 
and  female  plants  together.  Groups  of  varie- 
gated evergreens  would  not  only  help  to  give 
shelter  and  warmth,  but  would  also  add  to 
the  brightness  of  the  garden.  The  best  of 
them  are  the  golden  and  silver  variegated 
Elseagnuses,  the  Hollies  of  a  similar  character, 
and  the  best  of  the  Aucubas,  of  which  there 
are  now  some  very  fine  forms ;  the  female 
plants  are  also  very  ornamental  as  fruit- 
bearers.  Pinus  sylvestris  aurea,  a  variety  of 
the  Scotch  Pine  that  turns  golden  in  winter 
but  is  green  at  other  seasons,  and  Oupressus 
macrocarpa  lutea  are  the  two  best  conifers  of 
their  class.  Many  of  the  variegated  conifers 
lose  most  or  all  of  their  colour  as  autumn 
and  winter  approach. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that 
bear  flowers  between  November  and  February, 


the  number  is  not,  of  course,  great ;  still, 
they  constitute  a  group  that  is  larger,  per- 
haps, than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
following  list,  which  comprises  all  that  we 
can  call  to  mind,  may  be  useful  even  to  those 

I  who  would  not  intend  to  bring  them  together 
in  one  spot.  Some  country  houses  are  only 
occupied  during  the  shooting  and  hunting 
seasons,  and  these  winter-flowering  plants  are 

1  of  especial  value  in  such  places. 

November. — Arbutus    hybrida,   A.   Unedo 

'  and  vars. ,  Daphne  Mezereum  grandiflora, 
Elasagnus  glabra,  macrophylla,  and  pungens 
(all  delightfully  fragrant),  Hamamelis  (Wych 
Hazel)  virginica,  Jasminum  (winter-flowering 
Jasmine)  nudiflorum,  Lonicera  (Honeysuckle) 
fragrantissima,  and  L.  StandishiL 

December  and  January. — Chimonanthus 
fragrans  (Winter  Sweet),  Clematis  calycina, 

\  Cratcegus  monogyna  pr;ecox  (Glastonbury 
Thorn),  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida,  E. 
carnea  (Winter  Heath),  E.  c.  alba,  Garrya 
elliptica,  and  Viburnum  Tinus. 

Febr\iar]i  and  early  March.  —  Berberis 
japonica,  B.  nepalensis,  Cornus  Mas,  Cory- 
lopsis  spicata,  Daphne  blagayana,  D.  Laureola, 
D.  Mezereum,  D.  M.  var.  alba,  D.  oleoides, 
Erica  mediterranea,  Hamamelis  (Wych  Hazel) 
arborea,  H.  japonica,  H.  mollis,  H.  zuccari- 
niana,  Prunus  davidiana  (pink  and  white 
forms),  P.  amygdalus  persicoides,  Populus 
(Poplar)  tremuloides  pendula,  Parrotia 
persica,  Pyrus  japonica,  Khododendron  alta- 
clarense,  R.  dauricum,  R.  nobleanum,  and 
R.  prsecox. 


ABOUT     SWEET    PEAS. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 
Among  the  beautiful  flowers  which  are 
grown  for  cutting  in  spring.  Sweet  Peas 
should  be  included.  During  the  past  few 
years  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
which  are  improvements  even  on  good  sorts 
of  similar  shades  of  colouring.  These  plants 
will  not  bear  forcing  ;  they  must  be  grown  in 
a  medium  temperature  to  do  well,  and  that 
which  suits  the  zonal  Geranium  through  the 
winter  and  spring  also  suits  the  Sweet  Pea. 
If  subjected  to  such  a  temperature  good 
results  follow.  The  happy  possessor  of  a 
warm  frame  and  a  heated  greenhouse  may 
grow  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  to  perfection.  Pots 
Z\  inches  in  diameter  are  the  best  for  raising 
the  seedlings  in ;  three  seeds  in  each  pot  are 
quite  sufficient.  A  sound  loam,  in  which  one 
part  in  four  of  leaf-soil  is  incorporated,  makes 
a  suitable  compost.    The  insides  of  the  pots 


should  be  clean  and  well  crocked.  The  frame 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  young  plants  until 
early  in  January,  when  it  is  advisable  to 
repot  the  Peas  in  9-inch  and  10-inch  pots, 
leaving  suflicient  space  for  a  top-dressing  in 
March  and  for  watering  afterwards.  Fibrous 
loam  three  parts,  and  leaf -soil  and  sand  one 
part,  should  be  used  for  this  potting.  Directly 
the  roots  have  well  permeated  the  new  soil 
in  the  pots,  place  the  latter  on  square  pieces 
of  turf  which  have  been  cut  about  two 
months  ;  then  the  roots  will  also  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  haulm 
and  blooms.  I  have  treated  Sweet  Peas  in 
this  way,  and  from  sixteen  pots  of  them 
gathered  nearly  .5,000  splendid  blooms  during 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  throughout 
April.  Some  of  the  pots  were  placed  on  the 
floor,  with  turves  under  them,  of  a  green- 
house, and  the  haulm  trained  to  string 
fastened  to  wires  under  the  roof -glass.  The 
height  of  the  haulm  was  12  feet  6  inches,  and 
bore  blossoms  from  2  feet  ofi'  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  Few  plants  will  give 
us  such  a  return  for  our  labour.  Avon. 

Twelve  Good  Sweet  Peas  foe 
Exhibition. 

This  year  I  have  been  testing  carefully 
most  of  the  best-known  Sweet  Peas  with  some 
of  recent  date,  and,  finally,  consider  for 
strength  of  growth  and  flowering,  coupled 
with  non-fading  colours,  the  following  will 
please  almost  all  growers  up  to  date  :  Lady 
Hamilton,  mauve  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  red  ; 
Dorothy  Eckford,  white  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  scar- 
let ;  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  mauve  ;  Duke  of  West- 
minster, claret ;  Lord  Rosebery,  rose  ;  Gladys 
Unwin,  pink ;  Lady  O.  Gore,  buff ;  Black 
Michael,  maroon  ;  David  Williamson,  indigo  ; 
Emily  Eckford,  blue.  In  a  not  too  sunny 
position  all  those  mentioned  will  do  well  and 
retain  their  f  uU  brilliancy  of  colour.  I  should 
like  to  have  put  in  Marchioness  of  Cholmonde- 
ley,  a  lovely  Pea,  but  the  colour  is  very 
fleeting.  Charles  W.  Crosby. 

Broome  Hurst,  Dorking. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Roses  with  Bbautif0l  Heps. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  from  Newry  berries  and 
foliage  of  two  beautiful  Roses  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Rosa  moschata  floribunda  has 
a  remarkable  wealth  of  berries  in  large  open 
clusters,  against  which  the  robust  dark  brownish 
leaves  are  in  strong  contrast.  Mr.  Smith  writes  : 
"  This  is  a  rampant  grower,  smothered  in  summer 
with  deliciously  fragrant  trusses  of  white  flowers. 
The  plant  is  now  very  ornamental  through  the 
purplish  tone  taken  on  by  the  foliage  and  myriads 
of  bright  little  fruits." 

Rosa  nitida  var.  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
colouring  of   berry  and    foliage  we   have   seen. 
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The  shoots  are  like  tongues  of  fire,  the  leaves  only 
touched  here  and  there  with  a  reddish  brown 
shade.  A  mass  of  this  in  the  sunlight  must  seem 
from  a  distance  like  some  gorgeous  flower. 


A  New  Single-flowered  Chrysanthemum. 
From  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  sends  several  blooms  of  his  new  early- 
flowering  single  Chrysanthemum  Dora  Godfrey. 
It  is  a  flower  of  excellent  form,  carried  on  good 
stalks,  and  of  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  colour. 
This  may  be  described  as  deep  sulphur  yellow. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  single-flowered 
varieties  we  know. 


Ertca  multiflora  in  Italy. 
I  am  sending  you  a  shoot  of  the  very  beau- 
tiful Erica  multiflora.  This  Erica  is  a  compact 
and  tufted  plant  more  than  3  feet  high,  and  grows 
very  well  in  the  hot  volcanic  soil  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  It  begins  to  flower  here  in 
September  after  the  autumn  rains,  and  continues 
to  bloom  until  Christmas.  Sometimes  it  flowers 
in  the  spring,  also  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  dense  clusters  at  the  top  of 
the  shoots,  are  deep  pink,  the  long  dark  anthers 
showing  conspicuously.  Even  when  not  in  flower 
this  Heath  is  very  attractive. — William  Mitller, 
Vomero,  Naples, 

Choisya  ternata. 
Mr.  Field  sends  from  Ashwellthorpe  Girdens, 
.Norwich,  flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  Mexican 
Orange  flower  with  this  note :  "It  is  surprising 
Choisya  ternata  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  gardens. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  useful  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  of  the  most  easy  culture.  Here 
we  have  it  growing  in  the  open  border,  where  it 
flowers  luxuriantly.  It  is  protected  in  winter  by 
placing  Fir  branches  round  it,  not  thick 
enough  to  prevent  the  air  running  through,  as  by 
this  means  the  damp  does  not  accumulate.  A 
good  mulch  with  half-rotted  leaf-mould  protects 
the  roots  from  frost  and  helps  the  plants  miteri- 
ally.  In  very  cold  localities  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  admir- 
ably." 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
NOVEMBER. 


FLOWERS   FOR   THE   GREENHOUSE. 

A  First  Prise  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUDMEA 

will  be  aioarded   to  the  best  answers   to  the 

following  questions  : 

I. — Name  twenty  bulbous  plants  that  will 
flower  in  a  cold  (unhealed)  greenhouse  from 
January  1  until  the  end  of  March.  Give  a  short 
account  of  the  culture  they  require. 

II- — Mention  twenty  plants  (not  bulbous)  that 
would  flower  in  a  cold  (unheated)  greenhouse 
during  early  spring  (until  the  end  of  April).  Give 
a  few  concise  directions  as  to  their  culture. 

III. — To  keep  a  greenhouse  bright  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  (average  temperature  50"  to 
55"  Fahrenheit),  which  twelve  kinds  of  plants 
would  J  ou  grow  ?  Give  just  the  important  points 
in  connexion  with  the  culture  of  each. 

IV. — Which  do  you  consider  to  be  the  twelve 
best  greenhouse  climbers  (average  winter  tem- 
perature of  the  house  50"  to  55"),  free  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  to  be  the  chief  consideration. 

V. — Give  a  selection  of  berried  plants  suitable 
lor  the  greenhouse  (temperature  as  above),  with 
ery  short  cultural  notes. 


VI. — Give  the  best  six  Roses  for  culture  in  a 
greenhouse  (temperature  as  above).  State  how 
they  should  be  pruned. 

Will  all  who  send  in  answers  kindly  read  the 
following  rules  carefully.  Answers  to  the  above 
questions  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C."  The  envelopes  must  be 
marked  "  Competition."  If  this  rule  is  disre- 
garded by  competitors,  their  papers  will  be  dis- 
qualified. November  30  is  the  latest  date  for 
sending  in  answers.  Both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardeners  may  compete.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  Ms. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    ON     LILIES. 


LILIUM    HENRYI. 

THE  drawing  of  a  flowering  stem  of  this 
Lily,  with  thirty-eight  blooms  upon 
it,  which  I  send,  shows  what  it  will 
do  when  happy,  as  it  obviously  is 
in  the  charming  and  interesting 
grounds  of  Mr.  Smith  (of  Messrs. 
C.  Smith  and  Son)  in  Guernsey,  with  whom 
Lilies  are  a  hobby.  Here  —  in  a  low-lying, 
sheltered  spot,  backed  by  tall  Elms,  and 
surrounded  by  splendid  specimens  of  rare  and 
beautiful  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  .lapanese 
shrubs.  Bamboos,  and  a  splendid  tree  of 
Embothrium  coccineum  (in  its  season  a  blaze  of 
fire-colour)  —  they  are  in  large  clumps.  Tall 
stately  masses  of  L,  auratum,  established  now  for 
many  years,  and  crowded  with  huge  flowers 
9  inches  across,  perfume  the  neighbourhood,  their 
roots  cool  and  damp,  and  their  heads  in  the  sun. 
With  this  treatment  and  these  conditions  no 
Lily  stem  is  less  than  0  feet  in  height,  and  is 
clothed  with  healthy  dark  green  foliage  rightdown 
to  the  ground.  One  stem  of  L.  Henryi  reaches 
to  between  10  feet  and  11  feet  ;  those  of  the 
drawing  sent  are  9  feet.  The  bulb  of  this 
particular  plant  measured  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  31b.  ;  it  has  sent  up  two 
strong  stems  of  equal  height,  the  one  with  thirty- 
seven  flowers,  the  other  thirty-eight,  rich  orange 
to  orange-scarlet  blooms  arranged  in  groups  of 
three  on  the  basal  peduncles,  of  two  in  the 
middle,  and  single  flowers  for  the  upper  end  of 
the  spike. 

There  is  considerable  variety  and  consequent 
interest  in  the  flowers  of  imported  plants,  both  in 
colour  and  shape.  The  shape  varies  from  that  of 
a  compact  ball  to  a  star-fi^h-like  aspect,  and  in 
colour  from  a  pale  apricot,  with  white  tips  to 
the  upper  part  of  its  recurved  petals,  to  rich 
deep  red  orange  with  the  pronounced  tubercles 
in  the  centre,  such  as  one  sees  in  L.  speciosum 
var.  rubrum.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  range  which 
one  might  expect  from  the  hybridisation  of  L. 
tigrinum,  with  the  extremes  of  pure  white  to 
deep  crimson  of  the  Lilium  speciosum. 

Qutrnsey.  W.  J.  Caparnb. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  14  — S^uth  Shields  and  Northern 
Counties  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days. 

November  15 — York  Show  (three  days)  ; 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's  Chrysan- 
themum and  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

November  16. — Norfolk  and  Norwich  Chrysan- 
themum Show,  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Norwich 
(three  days). 

November  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting.  Paper  on  "Hollies,"  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook. 

November  23. — National  Potato  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

November  24.  —  Darlington  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


Crocus  sativus  and  C.  zonatus.— 

Just  when  the  last  summer  flowers  are  dying 
and  all  is  beginning  to  look  untidy  in  the 
garden,  these  two  gems  push  up  quantities  of 
their  beautiful  flowers,  which  seem  to  brighten  all 
around  them.  In  the  wild  and  woodland  garden 
they  are  at  home,  and,  being  inexpensive,  they 
should  be  planted  in  quantity  in  groups  by  the 
side  of  the  paths  or  on  gentle  sloping  banks,  &c. 
Here  we  have  them  planted  in  the  woodland 
garden  amongst  Lily  of  the  Valley.  They 
have  been  flowering  since  the  first  week  in 
October  and  are  still  in  bloom  (the  first  week  in 
November),  notwithstanding  the  severe  frost  we 
have  had.— W.  J.  T.,  Sandhurst  Lodge. 

GPevillea  Banks!.— A  flowering  ex- 
ample of  this  decidedly  uncommon  species  of 
Grevillea  was  noted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  Like  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  genus,  it  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1<S68,  according  to  the  "Dictionary  of  Garden- 
iog,"  and  a  dozen  years  ago  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  It  forms  rather  a  bold-growing 
shrub,  with  ascending  branches,  clothed  with 
pinnate  leaves,  6  inches  to  9  inches  long,  which 
consist  of  five  to  six  pairs  of  leaflets  and  a 
terminal  one.  The  subdivisions  of  the  leaf  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  and  3  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  cone-like 
head,  which  is  about  4  inches  in  width  and  depth 
when  fully  expanded.  As  with  most  of  the 
Grevilleas,  the  showiest  portion  of  the  inflores- 
cence consists  of  the  long  prominent  style,  which 
curves  in  a  downward  direction.  The  colour  is 
scarlet  tipped  with  yellow,  the  expanded  mouth 
having  the  same  tints.  The  exterior  of  the  tube 
is  paler  and  clothed  with  pinkish  hairs.  As 
many  as  fifty  flowers  are  borne  in  a  cluster,  and 
they  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  (Trevilleas  belong  to  a  now  much- 
neglected  order  (Proteaceie),  though  they  were 
decidedly  popular  in  our  forefather's  days. 
Other  allied  plants  rarely  met  with  at  the 
present  time  are  the  Proteas  or  Sugar  Bushes  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  Banksias  and  Dryandras 
of  Australia. — H.  P. 

A  winter  Carnation   exhibition. 

I  much  desire  to  support  Mr.  Malhias's  proposal 
as  to  the  holding  of  a  winter  exhibition  of  Car- 
nations. It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  I  had 
just  the  same  thoughtin  mind  attheCrystal  Palace 
on  the  Ist  inst.,  when  in  contrast  to  the  quantity  of 
huge  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  all  so  large  and  so 
monotonous  now,  I  saw  several  stands  of  winter 
Carnations,  notably  one  from  Mr.  Mortimer  of 
Farnham,  so  lightly  and  gracefully  set  up  in 
vases  ou  long  stems,  and  could  but  realise  how 
beautiful  would  a  fine  show  of  these  be  in  mid- 
winter. What  a  pity  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  cannot  see  its  way  to  organise  such  a 
display  in  connexion  with  one  of  its  midwinter 
meetings.  We  have  a  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  in  existence,  and  it  so  far  has  done 
much  to  popularise  the  Carnation  as  a  summer 
flower  ;  but  the  winter-blooming  section  may  be 
regarded  as  not  less  important,  and  perhaps  from 
a  commercial  aspect  is  much  more  valuable,  than 
is  the  summer-flowering  section.  Most  certainly 
varieties  that  have  the  perpetual  habit  and  flower 
freely  under  ordinary  house  culture  are  almost 
legion,  and  include  many  that  are  most  beautiful. 
A  winter  exhibition  of  these  flowers  should 
include  classes  for  twelve  varieties,  nine  blooms 
of  each,  shown  in  vases  ;  six  varieties,  the  same  ; 
three  varieties  ;  one  vase  of  one  variety  ;  also  a 
table  vase  or  epergne,  with  draping  foliage  used  ; 
a  basket  of  the  same  ;  bouquet ;  and,  not  least,  a 
dinner  table  class,  dressed  with  flowers  of  Car- 
nations and  any  foliage.  What  a  beautiful 
exhibition  could  thus  be  made  !  There  is  hardly 
a  garden  now  of  any  pretensions  in  which  winter 
Carnations  are  not  grown. — A.  D. 
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Sweet-scented  Verbena  (Aloy- 
Sia). — Having  seen  in  The  Garden  a  photo- 
graph of  a  specimen  of  Aloysia  oitriodora,  I 
enclose  a  photograph  of  one  in  our  garden.  It 
has  lived  in  the  open  without  protection  for  ten 
years,  and  measures  43  feet  iu  circumference  ;  its 
height  is  between  9  feet  and  10  feet.  It  is  in 
bloom  all  through  the  summer.  — Lilian  Sheldon. 
[We  are  sorry  the  photograph  was  not  suitable 
for  reproduction. — Ed  ] 

Apple  Charles  Ross.— This  new  Apple 
was  shown  at  the  great  fruit  show  in  such  good 
condition  that  it  proved  itself  worthy  of  the 
award  of  merit  given  a  few  seasons  ago.  It  was 
shown  better  this  season  than  last.  The  judges 
commented  most  favourably  on  its  flavour,  and 
this  is  the  chief  test  in  any  fruit,  as  no  matter 
how  handsome,  if  flavour  is  lacking  it  is  of  little 
value.  As  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  one  of  its 
parents  good  flavour  was  to  be  expected. 
Evidently  this  new  fruit  will  become  a  greater 
favourite  every  year,  and  its  raiser  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  an  excellent  dessert  Apple.  — G.  W. 

Phlox  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins.— This  is 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pure  white 
herbaceous  Phloxes.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty, 
but  for  freedom  of  flowering,  large  and  handsome 
truss,  and  reliability  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
and  soils  it  is  probably  without  a  rival.  Within 
the  past  three  months  we  have  instituted  enquiries 
in  many  directions  with  regard  to  the  behaviour 
of  white  varieties  generally,  with  the  result  that 
the  fine  vigorous  constitution  of  the  above-named 
sort  is  referred  to  in  unmistakable  terms.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  variety  of  great  merit,  worthy  to  be 
grown  in  every  garden.  As  the  season  for  plant- 
ing such  things  is  with  us,  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  this  good  kind. — Surrey  Grower 
[We  agree  thoroughly  with  the  writer  of  this 
note.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and  raised  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  of  the  Queen's  Road  Nursery, 
Hampton  Hill.— Ed.] 

Waleheren    Cauliflower.- This  old 

but  still  one  of  the  very  best  Cauliflowers  was, 
after  so  many  years  trial,  given  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  ult. 
The  stock  to  which  the  award  was  given  was  very 
fine  indeed.  I  very  much  question  if  the  original 
stock  when  first  sent  out  was  better  than  the  one 
staged.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  white  close  heart, 
and  not  coarse,  the  plant  having  a  flattened  head 
and  short  leaves.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Garden  if  some  of  our  seed- 
growers  would  tell  us  the  distinct  qualities  of 
the  Waleheren  Cauliflower  and  the  Waleheren 
Broccoli ;  frequently  when  I  have  sown  them 
side  by  side  I  have  failed  to  discover  any.  I 
know  that  the  plant  varies  in  growth.  When 
sown  in  autumn  for  early  summer  use  it  differs 
from  plants  sown  in  the  spring  for  autumn  use ; 
many  grow  it  for  both  seasons.  So  far  I  have 
failed  to  see  that  there  are  two  distinct  Wal- 
cherens. — G.  Wythes. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Southwark 
Park. — We  are  always  interested  in  the  Chry- 
santhemums grown  in  Southwark  Park  because 
of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  the  work 
is  done.  The  neighbourhood  is  densely  crowded, 
and  the  conditions  generally  are  not  conducive 
to  the  best  results.  The  people  who  are  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  mostly  of  the  working 
class,  are  much  delighted  with  the  display,  and 
the  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  time  the 
show  is  open  is  usually  large,  especially  on 
Sundays.  Most  of  the  leading  sections  are 
grown,  but,  of  course,  here — as  everywhere  else — 
the  Japanese  varieties  predominate.  Of  these 
yellows  seem  to  be  in  great  profusion,  and  com- 
prise many  of  the  finest  varieties  of  recent  years. 
Another  colour  that  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  the  best  blooms  is  white,  among  which  Miss 
Alice  Byron  is  a  fine  example  of  its  kind.  Miss 
Pockett  is  also  a  useful  variety,  and  Lady  Byron 
is  another  of  the  same  colour.      There  is  a  large 


display  of  a  pure  white  sport  from  Emily  Towers, 
the  blooms  are  very  fine  and  of  a  nice  clear 
colour.  Crimsons  are  well  represented  by  C.I.  V. 
(a  large  variety  of  a  rich  shade  diiBcult  to  define), 
S.  T.  Wright  (a  fine  bright  velvety  crimson  with 
a  metallic  reflection),  and  many  others.  Other 
Japanese  of  various  colours  but  in  good  form  are 
Bronze  Soleil  d'Ootobre,  M.  C.  Molin  (chestnut 
and  gold),  and  G.  C.  Schwabe  (a  great  favourite 
at  most  of  the  parks).  There  are  some  finely 
coloured  examples  of  the  green  Mme.  Ed.  Roger, 
which  in  their  young  stage  are  very  effective,  and 
excite  much  curiosity  among  the  visitors.  The 
old-fashioned  Chinese  incurved  is  included,  but 
being  of  less  interest  is  not  represented  to  any 
great  extent.  Altogether  the  collection  is  bright 
and  fresh,  and  certainly  in  as  good  form  generally 
as  we  have  seen  it  for  some  years  past. 

Clematis  davidiana.— I  grow  this 
herbaceous  Clematis  along  with  several  others  of 
the  type,  but  my  plants  do  not  reach  the  height 
of  the  one  figured  on  page  273  of  The  Garden, 
which  represents  the  variety  as  a  giant.  In  my 
case  the  height  is  not  more  than  3  feet.  It  is 
a  pleasing  plant  in  colour  and  perfume,  and 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root. — E.  M. 

Hellopsis  piteheriana.— Apart  from 

the  colour  of  this  Heliopsis,  I  think  it  inferior  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  its  florets  and  the  stiff', 
erect  manner  in  which  they  are  formed.  I  think 
H.  scabra  B.  Ladams  much  superior  in  that 
respect.  The  newer  variety  (superba),  which  Mr. 
Arnott  kindly  sent  me,  is  much  deeper  in  colour 
here.— E.  M.,  Hants. 

Streptocarpus    at    Aldenham.— 

From  the  displays  which  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  head 
gardener  at  Aldenham  House,  makes  with  these 
plants  in  London  from  time  to  time  it  has  become 
generally  known  that  the  strain  as  raised  and 
grown  at  Aldenham  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one. 
I  saw  the  plants  at  the  end  of  September,  even 
then  in  full  bloom,  and  they  had  been  so  since 
the  month  of  May.  One  plant  of  a  pleasing  pink 
colour  had  eighty-four  fully  expanded  blossoms. 
Royal  Purple  has  flowers  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  deep  purple  throat,  carrying  many  large 
blooms  upon  one  stem.  A  pure  white  flower 
attracted  attention  with  flowers  2  inches  across. 
Magenta,  pale  blue,  rose,  and  other  colours 
were  all  distinct  and  showy.  In  the  near  future 
many  interesting  breaks  and  improvements  will 
no  doubt  be  effected.  The  plants  exhibited 
remarkable  health  and  vigour,  leaves  1  foot  long 
and  9  inches  wide  all  growing  in  the  ordinary 
4Jinch  pot  and  two  years  old. — E.  M. 

Lobelia  tenuior  var.  rosea.— Only  a 
few  seasons  ago  Lobelia  tenuior  was  prominently 
brought  to  notice.  Though  introduced  from 
Western  Australia  many  years  ago  it  has  only 
recently  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  then  exhibited  as  L.  coronopi- 
folia.  It  has  now  given  rise  to  a  variety  having 
rosy  mauve  flowers — L.  tenuior  var.  rosea.  In 
habit,  size  of  flowers,  and  all  characters  other 
than  colour,  this  variety  closely  resembles  the 
species,  being  slender  and  about  18  inches  in 
height.  Flowering  profusely  from  spring  till 
autumn,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  cool  greenhouse 
work.  Not  only  does  L.  tenuior  seed  freely,  but 
it  may  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  When 
growing  either  the  species  or  the  variety  it  is 
well  to  have  three  plants  in  a  3-inch  pot.  Few 
plants  suffer  so  much  as  this  from  over  potting.  — 
H.  C. 

Kew  Palace.- Until  within  the  last  six 
months  very  few  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to 
Kew  saw  even  a  glimpse  of  the  palace  unless  they 
were  previously  aware  of  its  existence.  From 
only  one  or  two  points  in  the  grounds  could  a 
view  of  it  be  obtained.  This  was  partly  due  to  a 
number  of  trees,  but  the  chief  obstruction  was  a 
row  of  buildings  formerly  used  as  stables.  In  the 
spring  these  were  pulled  down,  and  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  palaoe  was  then  obtained  from  the  | 


broad  walk.  Considerable  work  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  complete  the  opening  up  of  this  historic 
building.  The  wall  enclosing  the  old  stable  yard 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  added  to 
the  gardens.  Some  of  the  commoner  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  cut  down,  while  others  are  being 
lifted  and  transplanted  a  little  distance  away. 
Considerable  levelling  of  the  ground  is  also  being 
carried  out.  It  promises  when  completed  to  add 
yet  another  to  the  many  improvements  carried 
out  in  these  gardens  during  recent  years. 

Vltis  Brandt.— This  American  Vine  is 
excellent  for  the  manner  of  growth  and  for  its 
richly-coloured  leaves  in  the  autumn.  As  a  fruit- 
bearing  variety  it  is  exceptionally  free,  and  when 
the  fruit  does  happen  to  ripen  the  flavour  is  quite 
good.  As  a  pergola  or  pillar  plant  it  is  most 
valuable,  growing  vigorously  and  compactly,  the 
leaves  turning  a  pleasing  rich  tint  of  colour  quite 
early  in  autumn. — E  M. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


DAFFODILS    FOR    FORCING. 

PROBABLY  one  of  the  earliest  batches 
of  forced  Daffodils  ever  seen  was 
that  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society — if  memory  serves 
me  right  —on  February  9,  1886. 
A  small  gathering,  I  admit,  but  the 
importance  of  which  was  then  unknown.  In  its 
way  it  was  an  eye-opener,  and  the  obvious  lesson 
it  conveyed  was  by  no  means  lost  on  men  of 
business.  This  small  gathering  of  flowers  was 
sold  the  following  morning  in  Covent  Garden  for 
a  large  sum.  To  some  extent  the  present  writer 
had  to  do  with  the  small  gathering  referred  to, 
and  is  therefore  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
beginning  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride.  It 
was  a  year  later  that  the  Daffodil  began  to  appear 
in  some  quantity  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  the 
bunches  of  flowers  readily  realising  as  much  or 
more  than  a  dozen  bunches  at  the  same  time  of 
year  now. 

Having  been  one  of  the  first  to  force  the 
Daffodil  in  quantity  for  market,  forcing  a  year  or 
so  later  something  like  a  total  of  300,000  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
record  to-day  that  the  principle  then  adopted  has 
answered  all  these  years,  and  in  practically  the 
same  form.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  chief 
points  to  aim  at  are  (1)  early  potting  or  planting 
to  ensure  the  fullest  quantity  of  roots  being 
made,  and  as  early  as  possible  ;  (2)  providing  the 
bulbs  with  a  long  preparatory  season  plunged  in 
the  open,  and  where  the  progress  would  be  almost 
identical  with  those  planted  in  the  ground  ;  and 
(3)  to  avoid  first  placing  the  bulbs  in  heated 
structures.  At  first  cold  houses  are  best,  giving 
free  air  meanwhile,  with  ample  moisture  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Drying  con- 
ditions are  harmful  at  all  times.  For  the  earliest 
planted  bulbs  mid-November  is  a  good  time  for 
housing,  closing  the  structure  a  fortnight  later 
with  the  pipes  only  warmed.  Heat  may  be 
increased  as  the  natural  growth  advances,  and 
though  this  is  very  slow  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
quite  visible  to  the  practised  worker.  Excessive 
heat  in  the  pipes,  and  therefore  a  too  arid  atmo- 
spheric condition,  must  be  avoided.  This  alone 
has  produced  many  failures  in  the  past,  and  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  "blindness."  Steaming 
the  pipes  when  these  are  unduly  heated  brings 
much  the  same  result,  and  should  also  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  temperature  may  range 
between  45'^  as  a  minimum  and  60°  as  a  maximum. 
Avoid  hard  firing  in  cases  of  severe  frost  or  heavy 
fogs  ;  much  artificial  heat  at  such  times  is  extra- 
vagant and  useless.  Good  trumpet  varieties  for 
earliness  are  major,  obvallaris,  Ard  Righ,  Golden 
Spur,  and  Princess ;  these  flower  in  the  order 
given.  Of  doubles  the  only  one  of  real  value  for 
early  forcing  is  the  well  known  double  Daffodil.  As 
a  variety  impatient  of  artificial  heat,  and  strongly 
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opposed  to  a  too  early  start  indoors,  the  well- 
known  N.  poeticus  ornatus  is  a  notable  example. 
Broadly  speaking,  greater  progress  is  made  by 
this  sort  when  kept  in  the  open  till  the  end  of 
the  year. 
Hamptcm  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(TTie   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


POTATOES    NOT    DECAYING. 
[To    THE    Editor   or    "The    Garden."] 

SIR, — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
reply  to  a  correspondent,  page  261,  on 
the  subject  of  seed  Potatoes  not  decay- 
ing in  the  ground  after  being  planted. 
Dry  seasons,  dry  or  poor  soil,  and  late 
planting  were  suggested  as  probable 
causes  why  the  tubers  in  question 
did  not  decay,  but  I  think  we  must 
look  further  to  find  the  real  cause. 

This  season  thousands  of  tubers  in 
different  places  have  failed  to  decay 

in  the  ground,  and  in  most   cases 

where  the  seed    Potato    did    not 

decay  the  growth  was  weakly  and 

of  a  spindling  character,  the  edges 

of    the   leaves    were   crimped   and 

curled,  and  the  crop,  if  any,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  little  tubers  about 

the  size  of  marbles.     The  reason  of 

the  failure  of  the  tuber  to  send  up 

strong  growth,  itself  decaying,  and 

producing  a  full  crop,  can  be  traced 

to  the  presence  of  a  disease  com- 
monly known   as    "  leaf   curl,"  on 

account  of  the  way  the  leaves  turn 

rusty  and  curl  up  round  the  edges. 

This  disease  has  become  very  com- 
mon of  late  years,  and  is  respon- 
sible   for     heavy    losses    amongst 

Potato  crops.      I  notice   that  the 

trouble  is  worse  with  some  varieties 

than  others,  and  this  year  Sharpe's 

Victor,    Evergood,    and    Northern 

Star  have  suffered  severely  through 

the  disease  referred  to.    It  is  stated 

in  the  reply,  on  page  261,  that  the 

decay  of  the  tubers  can  easily  be 

facilitated,    from    cutting   a   small 

slice  from  each  a  short  time  before 

planting.       If    there     is     nothing 

wrong  with   the  tubers  the  above 

practice  may  answer,  but  if  they 

are  affected  with  the  disease  I  have 

referred   to  cutting  will  have   no 

effect  on  them,  and  to  prove  it  I 

may  say  that  last  spring  I  planted 

a  number  of  cut  Potatoes,  which 

came  out  in  September  just  as  hard 

as  on  the  day  they  were  planted.    I 

may  add  that  in  all  cases  where  the  tubers  decayed 

the  growth  was  strong  and  the  crop  satisfactory, 
but  where  the  tubers  failed  to  decay  the  growth 
was  weakly  and  the  crop  a  failure.  If  only  a  few 
plants  in  a  breadth  of  Potatoes  act  in  this  dis- 
appointing manner  one  hardly  notices  it ;  but  if, 
as  they  have  done  in  many  cases,  three  parts  of 
the  seed  tubers  fail  to  decay,  and  also  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  growth  and  produce  a  crop, 
then  the  loss  becomes  serious. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  best  way  of  protecting 
one's  self  against  this  trouble  with  Potatoes  is  to 
set  up  the  seed  tubers  in  shallow  boxes  in  the 
early  spring  to  sprout  before  planting.  If  any  of 
the  tubers  fail  to  start  growth,  or  if  the  sprout 
they  make  is  of  a  thin  weakly  character,  the  best 
plan  is  to  throw  them  out,  and  only  plant  those 
tubers  which  are  furnished  with  stiff  bristling 
sprouts.  I  may  say  that  up  to  now  I  have  had 
no  disappointment  through  tubers  failing  to  grow 
from  seed  Potatoes  obtained  from  Scotland. 
Oloueester.  G.  H. 


HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES-THE 

TWELVE   BEST. 
[To    THE    Editor    of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sir, — At  this  time  of  year  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  a  list  of  the  twelve  best  autumn  Phloxes, 
"best"  in  this  case  meaning  those  that  are 
showiest  in  the  garden.  I  must  confess  to  a 
liking  for  the  dwarfer  varieties,  as  then  staking 
is  not  required. 

Tapis  Blanc  is  a  grand  white,  with  fine  large 
smooth  flowers,  huge  spike,  and  dwarf  stature. 
It  Is  rather  early,  so  that  it  does  not  displace 

Sylphide,  which  is  also  a  magnificent  white,  but 
somewhat  taller  and  later.  I  see  no  use  in  giving 
the  heights  of  my  plants,  because  the  results 
achieved  on  this  dry  soil,  and  after  a  dry 
summer,  would  probably  mislead.  A  deep  cool 
loam,  with  a  good  mulch,  and  the  hoe  constantly 
at  work,  is  the  recipe  for  growing  these  plants 
well.     No  one  can  afford  to  be  without 


Coqudicot  I  never  could  grow  well.  In  these 
parts  the  incapable  gardener  puts  all  his  failures 
down  to  the  soil,  which  certainly  is  atrocious. 
Either  Coquelicot  does  not  like  the  soil  or  it  has 
a  grudge  against  me.  All  the  same  it  is  a  more 
intense  and  brighter  colour  even  than  Etna. 

Mounet  Stdly  grows  well — rather  tall,  in  fact. 
It  is  a  splendid  colour — a  real  orange  scarlet  with 
a  purple  eye.  I  saw  Mr.  John  Forbes  showing  it 
finely  at  Shrewsbury  one  year,  and  have  grown 
it  well  myself  for  several  years. 

TragMie,  procured  at  the  same  time,  came  to 
a  tragic  end,  as  it  shrivelled  up  almost  before  it 
flowered,  and  I  really  forget  whether  soil  or 
drought  or  both  were  at  fault.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember  it  was  a  good  red. 

Maximilien  is  another  orange  scarlet  which 
will  be  in  high  favour  when  better  known.  I  saw 
it  at  Messrs.  I.  House's  nursery  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  noted  it  down  to  get  as  soon  as  it 
became  more  plentiful. 


ROSE   MBS.    EDWARD   MAWLEY. 


Miss  Pemberton. — It  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
plants  that  have  ever  come  from  Cheshunt.  It  is 
rather  early,  fairly  dwarf,  with  a  huge  flower, 
and  the  colour  is  gorgeous — a  rich  salmon  pink 
with  a  crimson  eye.  Without  question  it  is  one 
of  the  best  Phloxes  I  have  grown. 

Soger  Marx  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Lemoine 
seedlings,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The 
habit  is  excellent,  the  spike  symmetrical,  and  the 
flowers  are  enormous.  I  like  its  tone  of  colour 
immensely — the  catalogues  call  it  orange  carmine 
with  a  bright  purple  eye.  To  me  this  description 
scarcely  reads  aright.  Carmine  often  means 
crude  magenta,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  such  a  colour.  Roger  Marx  is  not  a 
tall  grower.    I  suppose  everyone  knows  and  grows 

Etna. — If  there  is  a  reader  to  whom  it  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  I  can  only  say  lose  no  time 
in  ordering  it.  For  a  real  downright  gorgeous 
effect  in  late  July  and  early  August  this  is  the 
plant,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  nothing  to  equal 
it  until  Lobelia  cardinalia  flowers  in  September. 


Duhamel,  a  rich  orange  red,  and 

Fort-de-France,  coppery  salmon,  are  said  to  be 
two  of  the  best  of  the  new  Lemoine  seedlings,  so 
I  am  giving  them  a  trial. 

Eugene  Danzanvilliers  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1897,  but  old  age  has  not  detracted  one  whit  from 
its  charms.  The  lilac  bordering  to  the  flowers  is 
about  as  perfect  as  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Phloxes,  and  if  Messrs.  Lemoine's  Salvator  Rosa, 
which  they  describe  as  "perfection  de  la  vari(5t6 
E.  Danzanvilliers,"  can  surpass  it  we  shall  indeed 
have  a  plant  worth  growing.  Of  course  in  neither 
size  of  spikes  nor  blossom  can  E.  Panzmvilliers 
compare  with  the  newer  seedlings.  It  is  its 
colouring  which  makes  it  so  indispensable. 

Mme.  Neera  has  been  wonderfully  fine  here 
this  season,  but  although  it  is  of  good  habit  its 
flowers  can  scarcely  be  called  a  pleasing  shade. 
French  white  edged  with  slate  colour. 

Pharaon  I  like  much  better.  This  has  flowers 
of  the  largest  size,   white  bordered  with  lilac- 
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rose.  The  spikes  are  enormous  and  the  plant 
grows  well. 

Adonis,  Henry  Murger,  Pantheon,  Le  Soleil, 
and  Faust  must  be  well  known  to  everyone.  I 
retain  each  because  their  respective  habits  are 
good  and  the  colours  clear  and  refined.  The  so- 
called  blues  are  not  of  much  effect  in  the  border, 
and  although  BenomiJe,  Le  Mahdi,  Gloire  de  St. 
Marc,  Iris,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  are  often  well 
spoken  of  they  have  never  quite  taken  my  fancy. 
Among  the  dwarfs  1  want  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  Messrs.  Lemoine's 

Japonais,  which  grows  about  18  inches  high, 
is  of  perfect  habit,  and  of  an  exquisite  soft  shade 
of  salmon  rose.  No  other  variety  that  I  know  of 
possesses  so  much  charm  as  this.  It  blooms  from 
the  end  of  August  until  October,  and  should  be 
put  in  the  forefront  of  the  border. 

Nothing  can  be  more  hideous,  to  my  mind, 
than  some  of  the  magenta-hued  sorts.  Eclaireur, 
Epopde,  Le  Vengeur,  &c.,  are  commended  in 
most  lists,  but  their  effect  in  the  garden  is  dis- 
pleasing to  the  majority  of  people.  We  have  so 
many  of  clear  and  decided  colouring  that  there  is 
no  room  for  those  that  are  crude  and  harsh.  At 
Shrewsbury  this  year  some  of  the  most  telling  of 
the  newer  varieties  were  Henri  Begnault,  Jules 
Cambon,  Mrs.  James  Farquhar,  Mrs.  Oliver, 
Spirite,  and  Adrien  Franchet.  The  best  twelve 
varieties  I  grow  are  as  follows  :  Etna,  Roger 
Marx,  Mounet  Sully,  Miss  Pemberton,  Maximi- 
lien,  Tapis  Blanc,  Sylphide,  Japonais,  E.  Dan- 
zanvilliers,  Henry  Murger,  Adonis,  and  Pharaon. 

Worcestershire.  A.  R.  G. 


THE  MEXICAN  OKANGE  FLOWER 
(CHOISYA  TERNATA). 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Having  read  the  articles  in  The  Garden 
concerning  this  lovely  plant,  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  it  thrives  and  grows  here  into  good-sized 
plants  without  any  protection  whatever.  We 
have  several  large  plants  in  a  mixed  border,  one 
plant  measuring  7  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  in 
breadth.  They  are  now  (October  21)  a  mass  of 
bloom,  although  the  scent  is  not  so  powerful  as 
in  summer.  We  grow  a  number  of  plants  in 
pots,  and  find  them  very  useful  for  house  deco- 
ration during  the  summer  months  ;  but  unless 
carefully  watered  the  foliage  soon  turns  a  sickly 
yellow  colour.  During  the  winter  our  pot  plants 
are  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  air. 

A.  E.  Sutton. 
Castle  Howard  Gardens,  Welhum,  York. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSE   MRS.   EDWARD   MAWLEY. 

A  FAVOURITE  Rose  with  exhibitors, 
and.  one  seldom  absent  from  the 
winning  stands  in  the  Tea  classes 
at  Rose  shows,  is  Rose  Mrs. 
L  Edward  Mawley.  It  is  a  finely 
formed  flower,  large,  with  high 
centre  and  reflexing  petals.  The  colour  is 
pink,  shaded  with  salmon  ;  sweetly  scented. 
This  Rose  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  in 
1899.  It  has  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  for  exhibition 
purposes  is  one  of  the  best. 

JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
(Continued  from, pac/e  S4I.) 
Le  Peogees.  —  Undoubtedly  this  variety 
constitutes  a  striking  advance  in  this  class. 
Wood  short,  light  green  with  red  thorns; 
habit  of  growth  dwarf,  resembling  that  of 
Mme.  Ravary  ;  leaves  small,  dark  green  and 
shiny.     When  at  their  best  (half  expanded) 


the  flowers  are  of  a  wonderful  shade  of  rich 
apricot  yellow  suffused  with  orange,  gradually 
fading  to  pale  apricot.  The  buds  are  pointed, 
and  as  the  blossoms  have  only  five  or  six 
rows  of  petals  they  quickly  open.  In  colour 
this  Rose  easily  surpasses  Billiard  et  Barr6, 
and  one  can  but  wish  that  it  possessed  more 
vigour.  I  should  advise  all  who  admire  Mme. 
Ravary  to  give  Le  Progrfes  a  trial  on  account 
of  its  richer  and  more  constant  colouring. 

Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot. — This  is  making 
strong  growth  with  me,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a 
semi- climber.  I  fancy  that  it  would  be  best 
described  as  a  Dijon  Tea.  A  large  globular 
yellow  flower  tinted  with  orange  and  carmine 
in  the  centre.  A  variety  that  will  become 
popular  when  better  known,  as  its  colouring 
is  very  fine. 

Deficiency  of  Coloue  and  its  Causes. 

Of  course  in  glancing  through  the  list  of 
varieties  described,  one  can  see  at  once  that 
the  weak  point  is  the  deficiency  of  good  reds 
and  crimsons.  On  the  question  of  colour,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  it  in  this  class,  Mr. 
Pemberton  made  some  pertinent  remarks  at 
the  last  Rose  Conference  (vide  Journal  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  XXVIL, 
pages  .533  and  534),  which  are  worth  quoting 
here.  "Why  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  the 
Hybrid  Tea  class,  speaking  generally,  is  so 
deficient  in  reds  of  a  decided  colour  1  Of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  possess  magnifi- 
cent reds,  such  as  Horace  Vernet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  Victor  Hugo.  When  shall 
we  have  a  Horace  Vernet  of  the  Caroline 
Testout  type,  robust,  constant,  and  free  ? 
Year  by  year  we  eagerly  scan  the  lists  of  new 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  inspect  the  stands  of  new 
Roses  ;  but  although  in  Bardou  Job,  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  Liberty,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
we  have  some  good  reds,  yet  for  the  most  part 
the  gold  medal  Roses  are  pasty,  washed-out 
looking  things.  We  want  something  definite — 
a  good  red,  dark  and  vivid.  .  .  and  to  the 
raiser  who  supplies  this  we  shall  accord  a 
hearty  greeting. ' 

This  was  in  1902,  and  Mr.  Pemberton's 
remarks  almost  hold  good  to-day.  After  all  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  answer  the  question 
put  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  all  our  Tea  Roses  have  been  raised  from 
the  blush  variety  introduced  from  China  in 
1810,  and  the  yellow  variety  received  fourteen 
years  later.  Naturally  enough  the  offspring 
of  these  are  preponderantly  light  coloured, 
and  the  influence  of  this  strain  is  seen  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  of  the  present  day. 
Probably  we  shall  obtain  some  good  deep 
coloured  flowers  in  this  section  when  raisers 
have  had  time  to  cross  the  best  of  our  modern 
Hybrid  Teas  with  the  grand  dark  crimsons 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  Where 
distant  effect  has  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
dark  crimsons  are  of  no  use  in  the  garden, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  exhibitor  who  is 
so  anxiously  awaiting  a  Hybrid  Tea  fit  to 
compare  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace 
Vernet,  Victor  Hugo,  or  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Liberty,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  and  Lady 
Battersea  are  good  "  garden  "  varieties,  while 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  (which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not 
consider  a  true  Hybrid  Tea)  is  indispensable 
in  autumn.  What  we  really  do  want  for  the 
garden  is  a  scarlet  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
which  would  retain  its  colour  well ;  it  will, 
indeed,  be  a  veritable  triumph  for  any  raiser 
who  can  accomplish  this.  One  would 
imagine  that  grand  old  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Captain  Hayward  would    be    an  excellent 


variety  to  select  as  a  seed  parent  to  cross 
with  the  Teas.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we 
shall  soon  obtain  what  we  are  in  search  of, 
sooner  indeed  than  many  people  think. 

Arthur  Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MALE  FERN. 
Lastrea  Filix-mas  and  L.  pseudo-mas. 

ONE  of  the  most  prevalent  of  our  native 
,  species  is  the  common  Male  Fern, 
I  being  found  practically  everywhere 
f  where  Ferns  are  found  at  all.  As  a 
wayside  Fern  it  peoples  the  ditches 
and  hedgerows  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  has  not  been  rooted  out  by  the 
various  species  of  vandal,  and  in  every  shady 
glen  or  combe  fine  specimens  assert  themselves 
boldly  amongst  the  other  species  present  with 
fine  upstanding  fronds  4  feet  or  more  high.  In 
town  gardens  it  is  the  chief  representative  of  our 
native  Ferns,  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  exist  in  London 
gardens  alone,  even  the  smallest  and  humblest 
usually  displaying  a  few.  Strange  to  say,  amongst 
all  this  profusion  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the 
Fern  connoisseur  to  detect  a  specimen  of  any  of 
the  very  beautiful  varieties  which  exist ;  the 
common  type  is  repeated  ad  iiaitseam  by  the 
dozen  or  score  or  more,  according  to  space, 
every  one  of  them  the  produce  of  a  Fern  raid  in 
Ferny  places,  either  by  the  owner,  country  folk, 
or  tramps,  who  spoil  these  Ferny  surroundings 
by  rooting  up  the  Ferns  to  supply  the  markets 
represented  by  the  nurseryman's  shop  with  its 
boxes  of  native  Ferns  under  the  counter,  or  the 
street  hawker  with  his  barrow.  The  Ferns  so 
obtained  are  usually  dumped  into  the  soil  utterly 
irrespective  of  sunshine  or  wind,  and  only 
survive  owing  to  their  tough  constitution, 
and,  often  despite  this,  in  a  most  woebegone 
condition.  These  collections,  forsooth,  are 
called  British  ferneries,  and  British  Ferns,  as 
a  rule,  are  judged  accordingly  as  only  fit  for 
stopgaps.  Now,  in  our  own  collection  proper 
of  British  Ferns  we  have  had  for  over  thirty 
years  a  specimen  Male  Fern  of  the  right  kind, 
fitly  termed  the  King  of  the  Male  Ferns.  This 
is  in  a  large  pot  and  surrounding  a  stout  trunk 
1  foot  and  more  high  (L.  pseudo-maa  cristates). 
It  has  at  this  moment  of  writing  a  grand  circlet  of 
fourteen  fronds,  each  fully  4  feet  long,  and  with  the 
tips  and  widedivisionsall  bearing  beautiful  tassels. 
A  grand  tasselled  Tree  Fern  in  point  of  fact,  and 
handsome  enough  to  grace  the  most  aristocratic 
conservatory  existing.  Out  in  the  open  is  another 
specimen  about  ten  years  old,  minus  the  trunk, 
but  nearly  as  large.  As  a  neighbour  to  the 
King  we  have  another  Male  Fern  (L.  p. -m.  poly- 
dactyla)  (Wills) ;  this  has  five  fronds  about  5  feet 
long,  much  broader  than  the  other,  and  with 
wider  tassels,  so  that  it  is  very  distinct,  and  a 
third  (L.  F.-m.  polydactyla)  (Dadds),  which  is 
laxer  in  habit  and  forms  a  fine  circlet  of  seven  or 
eight  fronds,  all  tasselled  on  its  own  particular 
lines,  and  thus  again  distinct. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  grand  decorative 
Ferns,  which  utterly  eclipse  the  common  type 
both  in  size  and  beauty,  and  yet  are  equally 
hardy  and  easy  to  grow.  The  two  first  named, 
we  may  add,  are  perfectly  evergreen  under  glass 
and  in  sheltered  positions  in  the  open,  the  third 
is  deciduous,  i.  e. ,  the  fronds  drop  down  in  the 
winter  as  do  those  of  the  common  garden  forms. 
Our  heading,  it  will  be  noted,  mentions  two 
botanical  names,  the  second,  L.  pseudo-mas, 
representing  an  evergreen  sub-section  of  much 
tougher  make — a  distinct  advantage  as  regards 
winter  decoration.  The  Male  Fern,  however, 
has  by  no  means  been  contented  with  giving  us 
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these  three  finer  forms,  since  there  are  really  over 
100  distinct  varieties   catalogued    as    tasselled,  , 
congested,  dwarfed,  and  otherwise  diversified  in 
different  ways. 

Those  above  described  may  be  regarded  as 
the  giants,  but  we  have  pretty  little  dwarf 
forms  but  a  few  inches  high  suitable  for  rock- 
work  or  pots,  such  as  L.  F.-m.  crispolissima, 
crispa  gracilis,  crispa  ramulosissima,  and  crispa- 
cristata-angustata,  the  last  a  little  gem  hardly 
as  large  as  its  name.  Then,  recurring  to 
the  larger  types,  we  have  numerous  forms 
of  cristata  culminating  in  ramosissima,  which  ; 
branches  and  branches  again,  and  terminates  in 
tassels  ;  revolvens,  with  fronds  rolled  up  into 
tubes  ;  linearis,  all  divisions  very  slender  ;  and 
so  on,  so  that  an  entire  rockery  might  be 
filled  with  forms  of  the  Male  Fern  of  which  no 
two  would  be  alike,  certainly  an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
one  form,  for  which  the  Fern  connoisseur  would 
find  no  room  at  all. 

:.Chas.  T.  Dbukrt,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


PREP AEING  FOR  PLANTING. 

THE  importance  of  providing  the  best 
possible  preparatory  cultivation  for 
fruit  tree  planting  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Experience  under 
varied  circumstances  on  widely 
diifering  soils  abundantly  proves 
all  that  scientists  claim  for  aeration  in  its 
chemical  and  bacterial  results.  In  all  soils 
of  moderately  heavy  character  the  plant  food 
locked  up  in  the  solid  untilled  state  is 
enormous,  though  almost  unrecognised,  except 
by  the  analytical  chemist.  Every  operation 
■which  breaks  up  the  mass,  and  admits  air  or 
rain  more  freely  to  all  portions,  assists  in 
liberating  some  of  this  hidden  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivator.  Especially  needful, 
therefore,  are  all  such  desirable  preparatory 


processes  when  permanent  crops  are  to  occupy 
the  land,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  a  long 
period  of  usefulness  is  hoped  for  to  repay  the  ', 
expenses  incurred. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  essential  pre-  [ 
liminaries  are  not  so  fully  grasped  as  they 
should  be  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growing 
generally.  There  is  too  much  of  the  hap- 
hazard work  and  hurried  planting  without 
adequate  previous  cultivation  ;  and  next  to 
errors  in  tne  selection  of  sites  for  fruit  planta- 
tions nothing  leads  to  more  frequent  failures, 
with  the  attendant  disgust  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  encourage  an  important  industry. 

Land  foul  with  perennial  weeds,  especially 
those  having  creeping  roots,  must  have  a 
thorough  course  of  cleaning  before  it  is 
devoted  to  fruit  trees  ;  and  this  point  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised.  At  the  present 
j  time  the  best  method  is  to  turn  it  up  roughly 
for  a  winter's  exposure,  and  then  plant  with 
\  Potatoes  in  the  spring,  postponing  the  fruit 
planting  until  next  autumn.  If,  however,  it 
has  had  a  good  summer's  cleansing,  and  is 
free  from  twitch,  it  may  be  set  out  for  the 
intended  crops  at  once.  One  season's  constant 
stirring  and  exposure  in  the  right  weather 
will  go  far  to  destroy  the  most  noxious 
perennial  weeds,  though  it  wUl  not  extirpate 
the  harvest  that  is  in  the  soil  in  the  shape  of 
seeds.  With  the  resulting  crops  from  them 
after,  cultivation  must  deal. 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  are  arranging 
for  planting  fruit  trees  on  a  large  scale  will 
I  have  before  them  a  course  of    cultivation 
:  adapted  for  fairly  clean  and  substantial  soils. 
In    all    such  cases  it    becomes  a    question 
whether  steam-power,  horse-labour,  or  hand- 
labour  shall  be  relied  upon  for  the  work,  and 
I  to  decide  this  three  points  require  considera- 
tion—the time  when  planting  is  to  begin,  the 
thoroughness  needed,  and  the  expense  the 
planter  is   prepared  to  face.    We  know  an 
j  instance  where  a  large  area  of  old  meadow 
I  land  was  taken  in  hand  early  in  the  autumn, 
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steam -ploughed  to  a  good  depth,  levelled  with 
heavy  harrows  a  few  weeks  later,  and  planted 
with  Plums  and  bush  fruits,  all  within  a 
period  of  two  months.  It  was  the  cheapest 
and  most  expeditious  work  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  trying  summer  all  the 
plants  looked  well.  But  there  were  two 
important  points  in  its  favour — one  was  the 
soil  was  of  an  excellent  workable  character, 
and  the  other  that  the  weather  was  exception- 
ally advantageous  for  each  operation.  Such 
helpful  conditions  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon,  and  precautionary  measures  have  to  be 
taken  accordingly. 

On  the  score  of  efficiency  and  for  immediate 
planting,  trenching  land  by  hand  to  the  depth 
1  of  two  spits  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory; 
but  agamst  it  has  to  be  reckoned  the  heavy 
expense,  which,  to  small  capitalists,  is  almost 
prohibitive  when  a  large  area  is  being  planted. 
There  is  also  the  added  difficulty,  in  some 
districts,of  securing  sufficientlabour  to  ensure 
j  the  work  being  done  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, and  in  time  for  putting  out  the  trees. 
If  performed  by  piece-work  trenching  may 
cost  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre,  according  to  the 
land  and  the  district ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
for  a  plantation  of,  say,  fifty  acres  the  outlay 
is  so  large  that  few  who  are  concerned  in 
making  a  commercial  success  of  a  farm  or 
garden  can  face  it.  Unless,  too,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  can  be  set  on  at  one  time  the 
work  will  drag  over  a  long  period. 

Forking  in  some  soils  is  a  good  substitute 
for  trenching,  and  it  can  be  carried  out  in  an 
efficient  manner  for  about  £2  to  £-2  10s.  per 
acre.     On  some  of  the  heavy  soils  of  the 
Midland  counties  strong  forks  with  two  long 
tines  are  in  common  use  for  breaking  up  land 
'[  in  this  way,  and  the  soil  is  moved  or  turned 
to  the  depth  of  9  inches  or  10  inches.    It  is 
necessarily  a  rather  rough  process,  and  land 
so  treated  requires  a  period  of  exposure  to 
I  the  weather  before  it  is  in  the  right  state  for 
'  planting.    Still,  it  is  a  cheap  method,  and 
where  the  subsoil  is  right    as 
regards    natural    drainage,   the 
depth  secured  is  ample  for  most 
fruit  crops.    It  is  also  as  con- 
venient   as   trenching   for    the 
incorporation  of  manures  where 
that    course     is    advisable    or 
possible. 

Digging  with  spades,  excellent 
as  it  is  from  a  cultivator's  point 
of  view,  is  scarcely  suitable  in 
the  preparation  of  large  fruit 
plantations.  It  is  too  slow,  too 
expensive,  and  does  not  deepen 
the  soil  sufficiently  except  in 
market  or  private  garden  land 
which  is  rich  in  humus  and  has 
been  deeply  stirred  throughout 
a  long  period.  For  small  areas 
and  special  crops  it  can  always 
be  employed  -ivith  advantage. 

In  ordinary  arable  land  which 
has  been  ploughed  in  the  usual 
shallow  manner  for  many  years 
an  inexpensive  method  of  prepa- 
ration is  by  steam  cultivation, 
which  rarely  costs  more  than 
l.")S.  to  £1  per  acre,  and  it  can 
be  done  in  two  directions  for 
this  amount.  Powerful  culti- 
vators are  now  available  by 
which  the  soil  can  be  broken 
up  to  the  depth  of  1.5  inches  or 
18  inches,  but  it  is  left  in  a  very 
rough  state  where   it  is  heavy 
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and  has  not  been  worked  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  this  is  done  in  autumn  it  should 
remain  for  a  winter's  exposure,  and  can  then 
be  readily  broken  down  in  early  spring.  If 
the  work  be  done  in  good  time,  however,  it 
may  be  possible  to  plant  in  late  autumn,  and 
where  circumstances  permit  autumn  planting 
is  always  preferable,  as  although  spring  work 
can  be  performed  successfully,  there  are  many 
risks  and  uncertainties.  Deep  steam  cultiva- 
tion must  always  be  followed  by  some  other 
course  of  surface  preparation,  either  by  the 
same  power  or  by  horse-labour.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  shallow  moving  with  cultivators, 
or  harrowing  might  suffice  when  the  soil  is 
well  reduced  by  weathering. 

When  land  has  been  previously  deeply 
cultivated  ploughing  and  harrowing  by  horses 
will  ensure  a  suitable  condition  for  planting, 
but  in  heavy  land  that  has  not  been  so 
treated  it  is  diflficult  to  perform  the  work 
efficiently  by  horse-power  alone.  Upon  the 
lighter  soils  ploughing  and  cultivating  by 
horse-labour  can  be  done  satisfactorily  and 
cheaply,  but  it  is  seldom  they  are  selected 
for  extensive  planting  with  fruit. 

In  all  cases  endeavour  to  have  the  prepara- 
tory work  done  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet. 
It  is  better  to  defer  the  operation  than  to 
commence  or  continue  it  under  conditions 
which  can  only  lead  to  ultimate  disaster  that 
is  irremediable.  Modes  of  planting,  manures, 
all  profitable  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  will  be  considered  in  articles  that  are 
to  follow.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

{To  be  continued.) 

PLUM  THE  CZAE. 
Among  gardeners  this  fiae  Plum  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  surest  and  heaviest  cropping 
varieties  we  have.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
known  among  cottagers  and  amateurs  as  a 
companion  to  the  popular  Victoria.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  a  fruiting  branch 
gives  a  good  idea  of  its  fertility.  It  is  considered 
a  cooking  sort,  but  when  quite  ripe  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  dessert.  The  fruit  is  only  of 
medium  size,  jet  black  in  colour,  and  always  carries 
a  dense  bloom.  The  tree  is  not  of  large  growth, 
and  is  upright  in  form.  It  is  therefore  well  suited 
to  small  gardens.  Owen  Thomas. 

PLUMS  AT  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 
The  lessons  taught  by  losses  are  often  said  to  be 
more  effective  in  teaching  us  practical  wisdom 
than  those  gained  through  success.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  true,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  many 
callings  in  life ;  but  I  think  to  no  one  more  so 
than  to  the  gardener.  No  one  is  more  ready  to 
learn  than  he,  whether  the  result  be  success  or 
failure.  In  a  season  so  remarkable  for  the  failure 
of  the  hardy  fruit  crops  in  this  aountry  as  the 
past  has  been,  some  few  varieties  of  most  kinds 
of  fruit  have  borne  fair  crops,  and  for  future 
guidance  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  special  note  of 
those  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
which  by  their  hardiness,  lateness  in  blooming, 
or  some  other  characteristic,  have  given  fair 
returns  even  in  this  disastrous  year.  As  regards 
the  Plum,  we  had  the  pleasure,  some  little  time 
ago,  of  seeing  the  wonderfully  heavy  crops  some 
of  the  varieties  were  bearing  at  Madresfield 
Court  Gardens.  Sample  fruiting  branches  of  the 
following  sorts  were  recently  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Crump  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Westminster :  Bryanstone  Gage,  The  Sultan, 
Victoria,  Pershore,  Pond's  Seedling,  Magnum 
B)num,  Cox's  Emperor,  and  Belgian  Purple. 

These  were  all  grown  on  bush  or  pyramid  trees 
in  the  open  quarters.  The  immunity  from  disaster 
in  the  case  of  the  sorts  noted  may  not  be  entirely 
due  to  the  constitution  of  the  variety,  but  to 
other  agencies,  such  as  shelter,  high  elevations,  &c. 


All  the  same,  it  is 
a  fact  that  some 
varieties  of  hardy 
fruit  for  years  re- 
sist the  effect  of 
frost  while  in 
bloom  better  than 
others,  with  the 
result  that  they 
prove  invaluable 
in  a  season  like 
this.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to 
have  the  experi- 
ence of  your  fruit- 
growing readers  as 
to  the  sorts  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  which  have 
borne  fair  crops 
with  them  this 
year.  For  instance, 
at  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens  the  other 
day  I  saw  a  large 
bush  tree  of  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  bearing 
an  enormous  crop, 
and  was  told  it  had 
not  missed  bearing 
a  good  crop  for 
nine  years  until 
last  year.  It  is 
singular  that  it 
bore  no  fruit  last 
year,  seeing  that 
1904  was  a  splen- 
did year  for  Apples 
throughout  the 
country.        0.  T. 


PEAR    BEURRE 

HARDY. 
As  the  planting 
season  is  now  at 
hand  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of 
hardy  fruitgrowers 
to  this  fine  autumn 
Pear.  We  have 
many  splendid 
dessert  varieties 

in  season  at  this  time,  but  not  many  better 
flavoured  ones  than  the  Pear  in  question. 
Whether  grown  as  an  orchard  standard,  as  a 
pyramid,  or  trained  against  a  wall,  it  rarely 
fails  to  carry  a  crop.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  upright 
grower,  and  vigorous  young  trees  on  a  good  Pear 
soil  sometimes  require  lifting  or  root-pruning  to 
enoeurage  the  formation  of  fruit-buds.  Our  best 
fruits  of  this  variety  are  generally  obtained  from 
pyramid  trees  growing  on  the  Quince  stock.  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam  overlying  brick-earth,  which 
suits  this  Pear  admirably.  Owners  of  moderate- 
sized  gardens,  where  not  much  space  is  available 
for  growing  hardy  fruit,  should  not  fail  to  plant 
a  tree  or  two  of  this  delicious  Pear,  which,  though 
introduced  many  years  ago,  still  holds  its  own 
for  productiveness  and  flavour.  The  fruits  are 
above  medium  size,  of  a  russety  brown  colour, 
darker  on  the  exposed  side,  and  very  highly 
perfumed.  Charles  Page. 

Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE  NARCISSUS. 

(Continued  from   page    SS6.) 

In  Group  II.  (Intermediate  Narcissi) 
Triandrus  and  Juncifolius,  being  species,  are, 
of  course,  essential  sub-divisions.  So,  too, 
are  such  well-marked  sections  as  Incompara- 
bilis  (Ajax  x  Posticus),  double  Incompara 
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bills,  Leedsii  (White  Ajax'  x  Poeticus),  and 
Odorus  (Ajax  x  Jonquilla).  So,  too,  Bernardi 
(hybrids  of  abscissus  and  variiformis  x 
Poeticus),  and  Tridymus  (Ajax  x  Tazetta, 
the  latter  being  the  seed  bearer)  have  each 
of  them  a  very  distinct  character,  and  would 
probably  have  to  remain.  If  Macleaii  and 
Nelsoni  are,  as  seems  probable,  bicolor  Ajax 
X  Poeticus,  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
might  not  with  advantage  be  ranged  under 
the  head  Incomparabilis ;  but  if  they  are 
Ajax  X  Tazetta,  then  they  might  together 
form  a  section  Macleaii  and  Nelsoni.  Mon- 
tanus  (poculiformis)  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  what  in  garden  hybrids  is 
called  the  Leedsii  section,  and  might  be 
ranged  under  that  name.  Humei^  of  which 
Hume's  concolor  is  the  only  variety  worth 
growing,  and  Backhouse!  (probably  bicolor 
Ajax  X  Poeticus,  or  bicolor  Ajax  x  Incom- 
parabilis), whose  large  crowns  give  evidence 
of  a  larger  amount  of  Ajax  than  of  poeticus 
blood,  might  perhaps  be  merged  in  a  new 
section  of  large-crowned  incomparables  to 
be  presently  suggested.  Bxrrii  and  Bur- 
bidgei  forms,  as  has  already  been  shown,  are 
very  closely  akin,  and  sometimes  hard  to 
distinguish,  and  might,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  be  placed  together  in  one 
section,  Such  a  section  might  be  called  by 
the  double  title  Barrii  and  Burbidgei  in  order 
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to  retain  both  the  honoured 
names  hitherto  associated 
with  these  forms. 

The  fourteen  sections  of 
the  present  Medio-coronati 
class  might  thus,  perhaps, 
be  reduced  to  nine  or  ten. 
But  new  sections  would  be 
necessary  in  the  new 
Group  II.  to  include  : 

(a)  Hybrids  of  Aiax  x 
Triandrus,  such  as  the  wild 
hybrid  Queen  of  Spain  and 
garden  hybrids  Snowdrop, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  etc.  Such  a 
section  was  proposed  both 
in  my  "  Book  of  the  DaflFo- 
dir'and  in  Messrs.  Burbidge 
and  Barr's  scheme,  under  the 
title  Johnstoni. 

(I))  Forms  resulting  from 
Triandrus  x  Leedsii,  such 
as  Mrs.  Berkeley,  Robert 
Berkeley,  ifec.  This  section 
might  be  called  Willmottii 
after  Miss  Ellen  Willmott, 
to  whom  the  public  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  beautiful 
varieties. 

(c)  Those  distinct  forms 
(hitherto  classed  with  Bur- 
bidgei)  which  have  large, 
flat,  widely-expanded  crowns 
like  discs.  This  section  is 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
bidge and  Barr  under  the 
title  Englehearti. 

(d)  The  forms  of  Incom- 
jjarabilis  in  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  true  Daffodil 
blood  produces  very  large 
crowns.  These  might  be 
called  Giant  Incomparabilis 
or  Lirge-crowned  Incom- 
parabilis, and  possibly  the 
Humei  and  Backhousei 
flowers  might  be  merged  in 
this  section. 

(e)  Those  forms  of  Leedsii 
character,  resulting  chiefly 
from  a  second  cross  (white  Ajax  x  Leedsii), 
which  have  very  large  crowns,  e.ff ,  Janet 
Image.  The.se  might  be  called  Giant  Leedsii, 
or  Large-crowned  Leedsii. 

(/)  Bunch-flowered  hybrids  between  In- 
comparabilis and  Tazetta,  such  as  Schizanthes 
Orientalis. 

((/)  Intermediate  forms  between  true  Daffo- 
dils and  true  Narcissi,  whose  characters  are 
not  sufliciently  marked  to  bring  them  certainly 
under  any  of  the  other  sections. 

S.  Eugene  Bourne. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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SWEET    PEAS    OF    iiJ05. 

ON  E  striking  fact  regarding  Sweet 
Pea  novelties  is  the  wonderful 
development  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Spencer  type.  There  is 
a  subtle  charm  in  this  form 
which  seems  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion away  from  the  other  sorts  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  distinct  colours  among  the 
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ordinary  and  hooded  types.    Among  the  latter  |  in  the   season 
are  the  following  : 

Evelyn  Byatt,  the  variety  shown  in  the 
coloured  plate,  is  another  very  brilliant  sort. 
I  saw  it  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea  show,  and 
it  seemed  all  aglow — ^just  like  balls  of  fire. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  gorgeous  "  Gor- 
geous." It  well  deserved  the  certificate  of 
merit,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  It 
is  not  a  large-flowered  variety,  but  size  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  brilliance.  It 
has  a  rich  orange-salmon  standard,  with  falls 
or  wings  rather  deeper  in  colour,  giving  a 
rich  fiery  orange  or  sunset  colour  to  the 
whole  flower.  This  variety  is  perfectly  fixed 
in  character.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

Henry  Eckford. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  variety  is  a  most  distinct  novelty, 
not  only  in  colour — which  is  a  lovely  orange- 
salmon,  with  a  distinct  thin  line  of  carmine 
down  the  centre  of  the  standard — but  the 
standard  is  of  a  beautiful  round  form.  Mr. 
Eckford  is  sending  it  out  next  year,  and 
readers  will  do  well  to  place  their  orders  early. 

Helen  Pierce.— K  very  peculiar  flush  of 
purplish  tone  is  on  the  standard,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  bunched  is  quite  unique  in  its 


way.  It  is  a  variety  to 
include  in  a  collection  of 
eighteen  bunches,  being  so 
distinct  from  other  flaked 
varieties. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  too 
near  Scarlet  Gem  to  need 
further  description.  The 
raiser  says  it  is  not  in- 
clined to  burn  and  go 
purple  so  quickly  with  age 
as  the  latter. 

These  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous novelties  of  the  old 
type,  and  now  as  to  the 
Spencer  lot.  There  are  now 
at  least  five  distinct  tones  of 
colour  in  this  section  — 
rose,  pink,  orange,  mauve, 
white,  and  one  verging  on 
scarlet. 

Air.  Charles  Foster  is  a 
beautiful  grey-mauve,  some- 
thing after  Lady  (Jrisel 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  W. 
Wright.  The  main  colour 
is  somewhat  lighter  than 
Lady  Grisel,  and  the  edges 
— a  broad  band — are  much 
darker  and  the  shade  of 
ilrs.  W.  Wright.  It  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  favourite 
when  fixed.  Like  the 
others  of  the  Spencer  type, 
several  growers  got  it  from 
the  parent  stock  and  sent 
it  out  under  different  names 
for  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 
Helen  Lewis. — The  raiser 
was  honoured  by  gaining 
the  medal  for  the  best 
variety  of  the  year  with 
it.  Last  year  it  was  sent 
out  as  Orange  Countess  by 
Mr.  Sydenham.  When 
bunched  and  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  flowering 
season  the  orange  tone  is 
the  dominant  colour,  and 
it  is  very  charming.  Later 
the  standards  get  quickly 
damaged  round  the  edges,  and  it  loses  its 
charm.  I  grew  two  sets  of  it,  and  that  sent 
out  by  Mr.  R.  Bolton  was  far  and  away  the 
better. 

John  Ingman  is  a  glorious  rose-coloured 
flower  of  enormous  size.  Its  form  is  perfect, 
and  it  will  be  very  largely  grown  by  exhibi- 
tors next  year.  It  gained  the  prize  at 
Ulverston  for  the  best  bunch  in  the  show, 
and  doing  that  at  the  very  height  of  the 
season  speaks  volumes  in  its  favour. 

Nora  Unwin. — This  is  a  white  variety,  really 
a  sport  from  Gladys  Unwin.  The  form  is 
not  so  distinct  as  one  would  like — just 
verging  on  the  crimped  edge.  The  substance 
is  not  so  firm  as  in  Dorothy  Eckford,  the 
queen  of  white  sorts.  As  to  the  pinks,  apart 
from  Countess  Spencer  we  have 

May  Malcolm,  shown  at  Ulverston  for  the 
first  time.  It  got  a  first-class  certificate 
there,  and  was  most  favourably  commented 
on  at  Shrewsbury.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  pink  Sweet  Pea.  It  is  a  very 
rich  pink,  and  one  colour  throughout.  I 
rather  fear  Mr.  Bolton  will  not  send  it  out 
till  1907. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Syhes  is  another.  The 
body  of  the  standard  and  wings  is  of  a  very 
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soft  light  pink  with  a  clear  pink  edge,  and  of 
the  crimpiest  and  daintiest  form — a  much 
improved  Eric  Hinton. 

The  Hon.  G.  B.  Spencer  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  varieties  where  you  find  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  colour.  I  saw  it  at  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  show  in  July,  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  it.  I  noted  it  as 
being  scarlet,  and  it  was  more  fringed  than 
any  variety  in  commerce.  One  famous 
grower  says  it  is  a  much  improved  Helen 
Lewis.  I  go  further  and  say  it  is  certainly 
the  most  brilliant  coloured  of  the  whole 
Spencer  race. 

These  are  distinct  sorts  shown  this  season. 
A  great  many  more  of  undoubted  merit  were 
shown,  but  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  article 
to  do  justice  to  them. 

Buns,  KB.  A.  Malcolm. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

IRIS    ROSENBACHIANA    AND 
CHIONUDOXA. 

IN  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown 
this  charming  bulbous  Iris  associated 
wdth  the  Glory  of  the  Snow.  They 
make  excellent  companions,  each  with 
its  distinctive  features  blending 
together  to  make  an  effective  picture. 
Belonging  to  the  Juno  set  of  Irises,  I.  rosen- 
bachiana  is  an  early-flowering  species  coming 
into  bloom  early  in  March.  It  will  flourish 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  which 
I.  caucasica  needs,  i.e ,  a  warm,  sheltered 
border,  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  biting 
east  winds,  which  are  apt  to  damage  the 
broad  foliage.  A  thorough  ripening  of  the 
bulb  is  essential  during  the  summer,  and  the 
soil  should  be  light  and  well  drained,  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  stagnant  moisture  being 
fatal  to  it.  Even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  however,  many  bulbs  die  off,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  its  exact  requirements 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Under  the 
above  conditions  a  fair  amount  of  success 
may  be  looked  for  with  this  plant  with  its 
flowers  of  varied  colouring.  It  is  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Bokhara,  growing 
at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  feet  to  7,000  feet. 
It  has  now  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years, 
but  is  not  yet  common,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  gardens  of  those  who  cultivate  rare 
and  beautiful  plants.  The  flowers  are  very 
variable  in  colour,  some  forms  being  much 
finer  than  others.  The  principal  colours  are 
purple,  yellow,  and  white  in  most  forms, 
while  in  others  the  purple  passes  into  a  rich 
crimson,  with  a  ridge  of  rich  golden  yellow 
rising  up  along  the  centre  of  the  blade  of 
the  claw.  As  the  foliage  of  this  Iris  is  very 
short  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  advantage 
of  planting  Chionodoxa  amongst  it  will  be 
apparent.  The  great  attraction  of  the  group 
of  Irises  to  which  this  plant  belongs  is  in  the 
earliness  with  which  they  come  into  flower. 
On  a  warm  sunny  border  they  may  be  seen 
often  in  January  pushing  their  way  through 
the  soil  ready  to  open  on  the  first  genial 
day.  W.  Irving. 


glutinosum.  They  make  charming  plants  for  old 
walls  or  rocky  ledges,  planted  so  that  their  pro- 
cumbent stems  may  bang  down  over  tbe  face  of 
the  wall  or  stones  in  the  rockery.  Tbey  enjoy 
any  amount  of  sun  and  flower  continuously 
tbrough  tbe  late  summer  and  autumn  montbs  till 
cut  down  by  severe  frost.  In  tbe  Pyrenees  and 
northern  parts  of  Spain  three  closely  allied  species 
of  Antirrhinum  are  found,  which  might  very 
well  be  regarded  as  forms  of  one  species.  They 
are  A.  moUe,  A.  glutinosum,  and  A  sempervirens, 
all  of  which  resemble  each  other  in  general  habit 
and  differ  only  in  minor  details.  A.  glutinosum 
is  confined  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  found 
on  old  walls  and  calcareous  rocks  reaching  an 
altitude  on  the  mountains  of  2,500  feet  and  more. 
The  stem  and  leaves  are  completely  covered  with 
clammy  hairs,  making  it  sticky  to  the  touch.  The 
freely-produced  flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow 
palate,  while  the  upper  lip  is  striped  with  purple. 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7'2S5, 
from  a  plant  which  flowered  with  Messrs.  Back- 
house of  York  in  1892.  A  molle  is  found  in 
Catalonia,  and  differs  from  tbe  last  in  having 


rounder  leaves  covered  thickly  with  woolly  hairs, 
but  not  sticky  like  those  of  that  species.     It  was 
introduced  iuto  cultivation  in  1752,  but  has  since 
1  been  lost,  for,   like  the   others,   it   is  somewhat 
tender,  and  requires  a  well-sheltered  place  or  to 
be  wintered  in  a  frame.     A.  sempervirens  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  differs 
from  A.  glutinosum  in  having  broader  leaves  and 
being  only  slightly  downy.     It  is  evergreen,  and 
has  a  somewhat  shrubby  base.     The  first  of  the 
three  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  it  was  intro- 
j  duced  in  the  year  1715.     Like  the  others  it  is 
found  growing  on  calcareous  rocks,  where  it  can 
secure  perfect  drainage.     The  flowers  of  all  three 
are  much  alike  in   colour  and   size,   and  vary 
according  to   the  luxuriance  of  the  individual 
1  plant.     It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  propa- 
gate ;  cuttings  root  readily  in  summer  in  a  cold 
frame,    making    nice    plants   for   the    following 
!  spring,   and  seeds  germinate   freely.     Owing   to 
their   tenderness   these   plants   are    only    found 
in  a  few  gardens,  but  they  are  well  worth  the 
little   trouble   entailed   by    wintering  in   a   cold 
'  frame.  W.   1. 


THE    PYRENEAN    SNAPDRAGON 

(Antirrhinum  sempervirens). 

Among  the  few  plants  still  in  flower  in  the  rock 

garden  at  the  end  of  October  is  this  Pyrenean 

Snapdragon  and  the  closely  allied  Antirrhinum 


DBNDROBIUM   PHALaiVOPSIS    MISS 
LOUISA  DKANE. 

(Two-thirds  natnral  size.) 

A     BEAUTIFUL 
DENDROBIUM. 

The  variety  of  that  valuable  autumn- 
flowering  Dendrobium,  D.  Phatenopsis, 
showTi  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
is  named  Miss  Louisa  Deane.  It  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  throat  and  lobes  of  the  lip 
being  tinged  with  pink.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Chardwar,  Bourton- 
on-the-Water,  Gloucester,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  when  the  Orchid  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  it  an 
award  of  merit. 
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BULB   CULTURE   IN  MOSS  FIBRE. 
We    are    indebted    to    Mr.     Robert 
Sydenham,    Tenby    Street,  Birming- 
ham,   for    the     accompanying    illus- 
tration   of    Daffodil    Henry    Irving, 
grown    in     cream     jars     containing 
moss  fibre,  and  entirely  without  drainage.     This 
picture  serves  to  show  what  fine  blooms  can  be 
grown   in  this  way,   and  with  little  trouble,  as 
Mr.  Sydenham,  who  has  sent  us  the  following 
notes,  points  out.    Of  course,  some  of  the  Polyan- 
thus rarietiestwould  make  a  better  show  than  the 
bulbs  of  the  variety  illustrated.      I  usually  fill 
about  200  j  irs  or   vases  of  various  sizes  ;  some 
contain  a  single  bulb,    others   contain   three    to 
twelve  bulbs,  and  I  rarely  have  a  failure.     Many 
of  my  friends  and  correspondents  who  have  tried 
this  system  during  the  past  few  years  speak  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  way  of   their  success,  and 
now  grow  nearly  all  their  bulbj  in  this  fibre,  in 
vases,  rather  than  in  the  usual  way,  in  pots.     The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  vases  can  be 
placed  anywhere  about  the  house,  in  Ihe  drawing 
or  dining-room,   without   fear   of   water   or  soil 
coming  through   the  base  of   the  pots.     The 
moss  fibre  is  perfectly  odourless  and  clean  to 
handle ;  it  is  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose.    When  growing  bulbs  in  vases  without 
drainage,  it  is  very  necessary  first  to  rub  the 
dry  fibre  until  it  is  free  from   lumps,  then  add 
the  shell,  and  water  a  little  at  a  time,  using 
water  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  each  half- 
bushel,  until  the  necessary  quantity  has  been 
mixed.     If  the   mixing   is  properly  done  the 
fibre  will  increase  in  bulk  by  nearly  one-third. 
Before  potting  put  a   few  pieces  of  charcoal 
in  the  bottom   of  the  vase  to  absorb   impuri- 
ties  and   keep   the    mixture   sweet,  then  put 
in  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  the  comport  at 
the  bottom  according  to  the  size  of  the  vase  ; 
place  the  Narcissi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Freesias,  or  whatever  is  being  potted,  gently 
on  the  fibre,  after  which  fill  up  the  vases  to 
within    1    inch   of   the    rim.       When  potting, 
although  desirable  to   see   that    the   compost 
is   placed   well   round   the    bulbs,   it    is    not 
necessary    or    desirable     to     press    it    at    all 
tightly,    otherwise    the    roots    do   not    work 
freely    in    the    fibre,    but   the  bulbs   have    a 
tendency  to  push   themselves  upwards,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  those  potted   too  firmly 
in  soil.     When  once  potted  they  will  require 
little  or  no  attention  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  after  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  compost  fairly  moist,  but  on  no 
account  must  it  be  sodden  or  too  wet.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour,  the  pores  of  the  roots  close  up 
and  the  bulbs  in  many  cases  go  blind  and  are 
ruined.      This  more  frequently  happens  with 
Tulips  than  Narcissi,  the  Tulip  roots  being  finer 
and  therefore  requiring  extra  attention.     The 
vases  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  a  little  water  given  when  necessary ;  this 
necessity  will   quickly    be   indicated,    for  as 
soon  as  all  surplus  moisture  is  absorbed  the  fibre 
becomes  dry  at  the  top  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  thought  there  is  too  much  moisture  in  the  vase, 
turn  it  on  one  side  and  allow  the  surplus  water  to 
drain  out.     When  the  bulbs  are  potted  the  vases 
or  jirs  should  be  kept  in  any  airy  cellar  or  room- 
nothing  is  worse  than  a  confined  cupboard,  or  a 
small,  airless,  dark  room.     When  the  bulbs  have 
grown  about  1  inch  out  of  the  fibre  they  should 
be  brought  into  more  light,  and  given  as  much  air 
as   possible,  for  if  air  is  not  given  the  foliage 
becomes  unnaturally  long  and   weak,   and  the 
flower  is  either  killed  or  is  very  poor.     Where  a 
cool  house  or  frame  cannot  be  used,  put  them  on 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

the  window  sill  or  garden  path  during  the  day, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  keep  them  from  frost. 

The  Best  Bulbs  to  Grow  in  Fibre. — First,  I  should 
recommend  Roman  Hyacinths.  If  a  few  are 
potted  each  fortnight  from  September  a  suc- 
cession of  these  charming  flowers  may  be 
had  until  the  end  of  .January.  I  should  next 
recommend  the  Paper-white  Narcissus.  The 
French  Monarque,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  is  a 
charming  variety,  which,  by  the  by,  is  quite 
different  from  the  Dutch,  coming  into  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  January,  or  later  than  the 
Paper- white  but  earlier  than  the  Dutch  Grand 
Monarch.  The  flowers  are  smaller  but  more 
numerous,  and  the  foliage  longer  and  more  plenti- 
ful. The  various  varieties  of  Dutch  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  do  well  in  fibre,  as  they  are  dwarf er  and 
throw  infinitely  better  blooms  and  more  of  them 
than  the  Joss  Lily  or  Sacred  Lily  of  China.    The 

Trumpet  Daffodils  I  advise  for  growing  in 
vases  in  fibre  are,  first  of  all,  obvallaris.  It  has 
a  very  bright  yellow  flower,  which  is  thrown  well 


DAFFODIL  HENRY   IRVING. 

(Grown  in  nw88  fibre  without  draiTiage.) 

I  above  the  abundant  foliage,  each  bulb  generally 

I  having  from  twelve  to  sixteen  leaves,  or  blades 
of  foliage.  Next  to  obvallaris  comes  Henry 
Irving,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  Tenby 
Daffodil,  but  has  a  larger  and  bolder  flower. 
Golden  Spur  and  Empress  also  do  wonderfully 
well  treated  in  this  way.  Victoria,  a  rather  new 
bicolor,  does  wonderfully  well  in  the  larger  vases, 
and  each  bulb  generally  throws  two,  and  often 

i  three,  flowers  from  a  first-sized  bulb.  Emperor 
always  makes  a  handsome  display.     Of  the  star- 

I  shaped  Narcissi  I  recommend  Mrs.  Langtry  before 
all  ;  it  is  a  most  certain  bloomer,  very  floriferous, 

I  generally  throwing  two,  and  very  often   three 


flowers  from  each  bulb,  and  it  also  has  very 
pretty  foliage.  Campernelle  rugulosus,  with  its  | 
Rush-like  foliage  and  pretty  star-like  flowers,  \ 
generally  two  or  three  on  a  stem,  always  does 
well  in  these  vases.  Sir  Watkin,  the  giant  of 
the  incomparabilis  section,  makes  a  grand  dis- 
play. Barrii  conspicuus,  with  its  lovely  rich 
orange  cup,  generally  throws  two  or  three  flowers 
from  a  first-size  bulb,  and  for  culture  in  vases  is 
a  grand  variety  and  should  be  grown  by  all. 

Hyacinths  I  find  do  wonderfully  well  in  moss 
fibre.     There  is  more  nourishment  in  it  than  in 
Cjcoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  it  may  be  used  in  glass 
bottles  instead  of  plain  water,  but  a  lump  or  two 
of  charcoal  should  always  be  put  at  the   bottom 
to  keep  the  composition  sweet.    Tulips  also  thrive 
admirably  in  fibre  in  china  vases,  but  special  care 
is  required  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  dry  at  the 
roots.    Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinths  I  have  always 
found  do  wonderfully  well  in  fibre  ;  so  do  Spanish 
Iris.     The  only  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  growing 
these  Irises  in  the  vases  is  that  the  foliage  comes 
a  long  time  before  the  flowers  ;  a  little  thin  blade- 
like foliage  will  often  appear  in  February  or 
even  January,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
flowers  appear  before  April  or  May.     Crocuses, 
Scillas,    and    various    other    small    bulbs    do 
fairly  well,  but  I   have  not  found   them  quite 
so    successful    as    the    Narcissi,    Tulips,   and 
Hyacinths.      I    have    had   very  good  results 
from  Anemones,  but  these  seem  to  want  pot- 
ting a  little  firmer   than  ordinary  bulbs.     I 
have  also  had  some  of  the  finest  Liliums  I  have 
ever  grown  treated  in  this  way.     I  have  tried 
Begonias  grown  in  moss  fibre,  and   have  had 
very  fair  success  ;  in  fact,  the  results  may  be 
achieved  with  many  things  apart  from  bulbs, 
such  as  Ferns. 

Chinese     or    Monthly    Rotes.  —  These    old- 
fashioned  Roses  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
in   much   demand   of  late,   but  now  that  we 
have  such  good  additions  as  Duke  of  York, 
Irene  Watts,  Mme.  Eugcine  Resal,  and  Queen 
Mab,  they  may  once  more  come  to  the  fore. 
Probably  we  have  no  more   certain  autumnal 
bloomers  than  these.    They  commence  to  flower 
as  early  as  any,  are   continuous,  and  seldom 
fail    to   carry  a  few  presentable  blossoms  as 
late  as  the  middle  or  end  of  November.     The 
old  Common  Blush  China  has  been  introduced 
for    a  little    more    than    a    century,   and    is 
still  a    favourite   in    many    cottage  gardens. 
The    Chinas    have  a  close    aifinity   with  our 
Teas   and    Noisettes,    often    exceeding     these 
in  freedom  of  flowering.     As  a  hedge  of  3  feet 
to  4  feet  the  stronger  growers  are  charming,  and 
may  be  pruned  very  roughly  without  fear  of 
losing  blossoms.   We  would  select  the  Old  Blush, 
Mrs.   Bosanquet,  and  Abb^  Mioland  as  hedge 
plants.     But  it  is  against  a  low  wall  that  is  well 
sheltered  that  we  find  these  Monthly  Roses  most 
at  home.    Here  they  grow  and  flower  in  delight- 
ful profusion.     When  the  dwarf  growers,  such 
as   Queen    Mab,   Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  Little  Pet,  and  Red  Pet  are  massed 
thickly  there  are  few  better  or  more  permanent 
subjects  for  bedding.     They  are  far  from  expen- 
sive, being  the  very  easiest  of  all  Roses  to  increase, 
and  doing  much  better  when  grown  upon  their 
own  roots  than  upon  foster  roots.     In  a  warm 
nook  or  corner,  especially  if  the  winter  be  fairly 
mild,  one  can  out  Roses  all  the  year  round,  and 
late  flowers  stand  well.     Nor  does  this  continuous 
blooming  harm  the  plants  for  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer.     They  are  the  most  thoroughly  per- 
petual Roses  we  have.      No  matter  what  the 
season  they  are  charming,  and  deserve  far  more 
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attention  than  they  have  received  of  late.  Being 
few-petalled  they  open  freely,  and  whether  the 
season  be  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  the  Chinas  will 
not  fail  us. 

A  Beautiful  Blue  Annual  {Phacelia  campanu- 
laria). — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
hardy  annuals  with  deep  blue  flowers.  It  is  best 
in  a  warm,  dry  soil  and  sunny  position,  where  it 
will  flower  for  many  weeks  in  summer,  forming  a 


many  kinds  all  do  well  on  the  permanent  bed 
plan,  and  Gladiolus  The  Bride  is  very  beautiful 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  as  it  pushes  up  its 
growth  before  the  severe  weather  comes  on  we 
have  to  cover  the  beds  with  litter  during  frost.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  indis- 
pensable where  cut  flowers  are  grown,  and  the 
beds  should  occupy  both  sunny  and  fully  shaded 
spots,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  as  much  as 
possible,  for  a  very  late  supply  is  in  many  cases 
fully  as  profitable  as  a  very  early  one. — J.  Groom, 
Gosport. 

Lettuces  Failing. — A  correspondent  asks  for  a 
remedy  against  mould  attacking  Lettuce  plants. 
We  have  frequently  met  with  the  same  thing,  the 
evil  being  more  common  with  the  Bath  or  Brown 
Cos  than  other  sorts.  Moreover,  it  is  more  often 
met  with  in  gardens  where  Lettuce  and  other 
small  green  vegetables  and  salads  have  been  raised 
for  many  years,  the  ground  having  become,  as  it 
were.  Lettuce-sick.  This  fact  points  to  the  neces- 
sity of  occasionally  changing  the  ground  for  suet 
things.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  in  gardens  of 
small  size,  and  in  such  cases  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent such  attacks  is  to  incorporate  with  the  staple 
soil  of  the  border  a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime  and 
wood  ashes,  and  if  a  little  fresh  loamy  compost 
can  be  procured  as  well,  so  much  the  better, 
mixing  them  all  previous  to  digging  the  ground, 
this  being  best  done  in  winter.  Sometimes  the 
fault  lies  in  sowing  old  or  poor  seed,  improperly 
ripened,  the  evil  being  further  encouraged  by 
allowing  the  young  plants  to  remain  in  the  seed 
beds  too  long  in  a  crowded  state. 


PHACELIA  CAMPANULARIA. 

neat  rounded,  dark-leaved  plant,  against  which 
the  blue  colouring  is  intense.  Blue-flowered 
annual  plants  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  therefore 
it  is  one  of  the  plants  that  should  be  grown  in  all 
gardens. — S. 

Sowing  Briar  and  Rose  Seed. — All  heps  of 
Briars  and  Eoses  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
possible  now,  or  the  birds  will  pick  out  the  best 
and  plumpest  seeds.  Store  the  heps  in  sand  for  a 
time,  taking  care  they  are  safe  from  mice.  Break 
up  the  heps  and  thoroughly  mix  sand  and  seed 
early  in  February.  Then  sow  very  thinly  in 
shallow  drills  upon  a  warm  border  and  protect 
from  birds  and  mice.  The  advantage  of  drills  over 
broadcast  sowing  is  in  being  able  to  use  the  hoe 
between.  Rose  heps  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  and  where  one  has  a  few  choice 
heps  only  this  may  be  the  safest  plan.  Plant  out 
the  spring  following,  giving  the  seedlings  a  good 
loam  and  placing  them  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Do 
not  be  too  hasty  in  discarding  any  that  may  not 
flower  or  which  seem  inferior,  as  the  first  blooms 
are  not  a  fair  test. 

Bulbs  for  Cut  Floivers.—li  not  already  done, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  bulbs  planted. 
Daring  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  fresh 
cut  flowers  has  increased  enormously,  and  in  spite 
of  the  very  large  importations  and  the  low  rates  at 
which  they  are  sold,  there  is  still  room  for  growers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  No  position  I 
have  yet  tried  for  the  beds  suits  them  so  well  as 
the  spaces  between  rows  of  bush  and  pyramid  fruit 
trees,  for  when  these  are  set  out  at  from  12  feet 
to  18  feet  apart  there  is  ample  room  for  a  good 
bed  of  bulbs.  The  trees  form  an  excellent  wind- 
break, and  the  bulbs  grow  up,  flower,  and  go  to 
rest  before  there  is  much  need  to  tread  on  the 
b>  ds,  while  by  the  time  fruit-picking  comes  on 
they  have  mostly  gone  quite  to  rest.  I  find 
Diffodils  of  all  kinds  the  best  of  all  bulbs  for 
cutiiug,  and  ihey  do  not  require  lifting  every 
year.      Hyacinths   and   Tulips,  Irises,  Lilies   of 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.— If  these  are  dried,  har- 
vested, boxed  or  barrelled,  with  dry  leaf-mould 
or  other  light  material  sprinkled  among  them 
and  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  they  will  winter 
satisfactorily,  as  will  also  Salvia  patens,  Dahlias, 
and  Cannas  if  laid  in  a  frost-proof  dry  building  after  being 
partly  dried  and  the  decayed  tops  cut  ofif,  wording  roughish 
light  material  among  the  roots,  and  with  no  trouble  further 
than  to  examine  occasionally  in  case  of  drip  or  frost 
affecting  them.  There  are  other  plants  that  should  be 
attended  to  before  wet  and  wintry  weather,  plants  that 
really  suffer  more  from  excessive  and  continuous  moisture 
than  from  severe  frost  ;  for  instance, 

Lobelia  folgens  and  Varirties.— Lift  the  clumps, 
box  up  in  light  soil,  place  in  a  cool  house,  and  water 
sparingly  until  the  spring,  when  they  can  be  increased 
both  by  division  and  cuttings.  These  are  so  bright  and 
showy,  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  so  distinct  that  it 
behoves  one  to  look  well  after  them.    It  is  also  time  to  lift 

Eoheveria  secunda  glauca  and  box  or  stack  them, 
for  even  where  they  are  hardy  they  dislike  moisture,  and 
numbers  are  lost  through  damping  in  the  winter  when  left 
undisturbed.  If  grown  in  large  quantities  or  indoor  space 
is  limited,  stacking— by  facing  south  walls  or  banks  made 
up  of  soil,  building  them  in  almost  perpendicularly— is 
best,  protecting  from  rain  and  snow  by  overhanging 
temporary  roofs.  Keeping  the  crowns  dry  is  essential  to 
their  wintering  safely, 

Gladioli  and  similar  bulbe  must  also  be  lifted,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  tenderness,  but  because  they  are 
more  satisfactory  in  a  general  way  lifted  annually,  or  at 
most  biennially.  Left  undisturbed  longer  the  corms  usually 
deteriorate.  Harvest  carefully,  and  store  in  dry  cupboards. 
By  this  advanced  date  all  tender  bedding  plants  intended 
for  providing  stock  in  the  spring  should  be  safely  and 
suitably  housed,  and  so  should  all  cuttings  of  soft-wooded 
plants  that  have  been  struck  out  of  doors  or  in  cold 
frames.  Press  forward  with  planting  spring-flowering 
bulbs  and  plants,  for  it  is  full  time  such  should  be  com- 
pleted. Clear  away  all  summer  occupants  killed  by  frost 
and  the  litter  inevitably  associated  with  the  change  of 
seasons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  best  use  has  been  made  of 
the  splendid  weather  of  the  past  month  or  so  in 

Planting  Roses  of  many  kinds,  and  in  many  situations 
it  may  be  advantageously  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
present  one,  providing  the  soil  keeps  in  good  working 
order,  but  if  wet  and  clammy  it  will  be  far  better  to  defer 
further  planting  under  such  unfavourable  conditions  until 
the  spring.  Situated  in  a  district  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  as 
we  are,  we  seldom  get  ideal  Kose-planting  weather  after 
November  comes  in.  In  the  meantime  we  proceed  with 
planting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  some  ever- 
greens, plants  that  succeed  in  lighter  soil— hence  more 
workable  during  winter— than  the  heavier  soil  most  Roses 
delight  in.  John  Roberts. 

The  Oardeiis,  Tan-y-bwlcht  North  Wales. 
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Cactus  and  Other  StrcouLENTS. —During  winter  these 
plants  require  very  little  water.  Whether  grown  in  large 
gardens,  by  the  amateur  as  a  hobby,  or  a  few  in  the 
window  of  a  dwelling-house,  they  are  always  objects  of 
interest  even  when  not  in  flower.  Speaking  generally,  no 
plants  are  easier  to  manage.  The  most  important  points 
are  a  good  open  soil  and  ample  drainage.  In  summer 
many  of  them  can  be  used  as  bedding  plants,  not  removed 
from  the  pots,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  get  damaged 
when  lifted  in  autumn,  but  plunged  just  below  the  rim. 
Outside  treatment  seems  to  give  them  renewed  vigour. 

Bulbs. — Look  over  these,  when  they  have  been  in  the 
ashes  for  five  or  six  weeks,  about  every  ten  days,  as  if  left 
in  too  long  the  growing  tips  are  soon  spoilt.  Place  in  cold 
frames,  and  cover  with  mats  for  a  few  days  till  the 
growths  become  green.     Protect  from  frost  at  night. 

Fbeesias.— A  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  will  be  ample  for 
the  earliest  batch,  as  they  resent  undue  forcing.  Twigs 
from  old  Birch  brooms  placed  neatly  amongst  them,  and 
tied  here  and  there  with  raflia,  are  preferable  to  stakes  I 
always  think.  Give  them  a  little  weak  manure  water  if 
well  rooted 

Euphorbias.— E.  pulcherrima  should  now  be  given 
stove  treatment  to  develop  the  bracts. '  >Avoid  a  check 
either  from  excess  of  moisture  at  the  root  or  cold 
draughts.  Either  of  these  will  cause  the  leaves  to  drop 
off.  This  gives  the  plants  a  leggy  appearance,  as  well  as 
hindering  the  proper  development  of  the  bracts.  Give 
weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  E.  fulgens 
(jacquinireflora)  does  not  root  so  freely  as  the  above,  so 
that  no  stimulant  beyond  a  little  soot  water  is  necessary. 

Campanulas.— C.  pyramidalis  will  be  better  if  given 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  In  favoured 
localities  they  are  often  left  outside.  If  this  is  done  see 
that  the  drainage  is  good,  as  excess  of  moisture  at  the  root 
often  does  more  harm  than  frost.  In  and  around  London 
they  should  be  placed  in  frames,  as  the  excessive  deposits 
left  on  the  foliage  after  a  thick  fog  are  very  injurious.  Pot 
up  a  few  plants  of  the  best  varieties  of  C.  persicifolia,  such 
as  maxima  and  Sloerheimi.  Grown  several  plants  in  a  pot 
they  are  very  effective  in  early  summer.  If  the  flowers 
are  removed  as  they  fade  and  the  plants  fed  with  manure 
water  they  continue  flowering  for  a  long  period. 

General  Remarks. — Secure  Mignonette  to  neat  stakes. 
Thin  later  batches,  leaving  three  to  five  in  a  pot,  shift  on 
into  larger  pots  as  necessary.  Maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  in  the  houses  where  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums  are  growing.  A  raw  damp  atmosphere 
is  fatal  to  the  flowers.  Cease  feeding  Chrysanthemums 
when  the  flowers  are  half  open.  Pot  Humea  elegans  from 
3i-inch  to  5-inch  pots,  or  larger  still  if  the  seed  was  sown 
very  early.  Grow  in  an  intermediate  house  and  water 
carefully 

The  amateur's  Greenhouse.- This  house  usually 
contains  a  great  variety  of  plants,  more  especially  at  this 
season.  To  grow  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  in  a  house  is 
always  more  difficult  than  where  limited  to  a  few  sorts, 
requiring  more  or  less  similar  treatment.  The  temperature 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  A  minimum  of  45° 
Kahr.  is  about  the  most  suitable  for  the  majority  of  plants 
one  generally  finds  in  such  houses.  Ventilate  freely  during 
mild  weather.  A.  Osborn^ 

Royal  Botanic  Gardeiis^  Eeu' 


ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium  Phal^nopsis  schroderianum  now  forms 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  warm  house.  The  long, 
arching  flower-spikes  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  decorative  purposes  generally.  Where  a 
number  of  these  plants  are  grown,  some  very  distinct 
varieties  will  be  found  among  them,  the  great  range  of 
colour  in  the  different  plants  being  extremely  interesting. 
The  dark,  richly-coloured  varieties  appear  to  be  the  more 
common,  although  there  are  many  lighter  forms  which  are 
always  much  admired.  The  white  variety,  D.  p.  holo- 
leucum,  two  plants  of  which  are  now  in  flower  at  Burford, 
is  still  very  rare.  Plants  that  have  been  suspended  to  the 
roof  whilst  making  their  growth,  and  are  now  in  bloom, 
should  be  nicely  arranged  upon  the  stage  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  and  if  the  atmosphere  about  them  be 
kept  drier  than  usual,  the  flowers  will  remain  fresh  for  a 
long  time.  The  spikes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants  long  enough  to  cause  undue  shrivelling  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  or  the  plants  will  become  so  exhausted  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  reproduce  strong  flowering  growths 
for  several  years  to  come.  A  strong  plant  and  special 
variety  of  this  Dendrobium  here  about  three  years  ago 
produced  several  large  spikes  of  bloom  which  were  not 
removed  until  the  flowers  had  faded.  From  this  strain 
the  plant  is  only  now  recovering.  As  soon  as  the  spikes 
are  cut  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere, and  where  the  temperature  during  winter  ranges 
between  55'  and  60°.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  water  being  afforded  occasionally  just  to  keep  the 
plants  fresh  and  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Such  species 
as  D.  superbiens,  D.  Goldei,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  b.  album,  and 
D.  statterianum  will  also  be  flowering  at  this  period,  and 
will  require  similar  treatment  during  their  resting  season. 
Plants  of  D.  nobile  that  completed  their  growth  early,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  ripened,  will  in  some  cases  be 
showing  their  bloom  buds.  As  the  flower-buds  advance  a 
light  spraying  overhead  will  greatly  assist  them,  but  water 
to  the  plants  must  be  afforded  only  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  the  compost  being  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side.  If 
the  soil  is  made  too  wet  some  of  the  young  breaks  now 
forming  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  will  commence  to  grow 
leaving  the  flower-buds  in  the  lurch. 

Schomburgkias   as  S.  sanderiana,   S.  kimballiana,  S 
Tibicinis,  and  S.  chionodora  that  are  showing  their  flower- 
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spikes  should  be  placed  well  up  to  the  roof  glass  in  the 
East  Indian  house,  where  they  will  get  the  least  amount 
of  shade,  with  correspondingly  less  moisture,  and  If  near 
to  the  top  ventilator,  which  is  opened  occasionally,  all  the 
better  for  them.  The  surface  of  the  compost  should  be 
lightly  watered  two  or  three  times  each  week,  but  it  must 
not  be  made  too  wet  or  the  spikes  will  be  likely  to  damp  off. 
Others  of  this  sub-cylindrical  section,  as  S.  thomsoniana, 
S.  Humboldtii,  and  S.  galleotiana  that  are  at  rest,  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
roots.  These  Schomburgkias  are  distinct  growing  plants, 
and  produce  flowers  which  last  an  unusual  length  of  time 
in  a  fresh  condition.  S.  crispa,  also  producing  its  spikes, 
should  receive  the  same  cultural  treatment  as  the 
Cattleyas.    In  the 

Mexican  house  such  plants  as  Lrelia  anceps  and  its 
numerous  distinct  varieties,  also  L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida, 
L.  marriottiana,  and  others  have  their  flower-spikes  well 
advanced,  the  plants  will  require  but  very  little  water  at 
the  root  or  in  the  atmosphere,  damping  the  floors  and 
under  the  hot  water  pipes  once  a  day  wlil  be  sufficient  for 
them.  The  temperature  of  the  house  by  night  should 
range  between  bb°  and  G0°,  and,  if  possible,  a  little  venti- 
lation should  be  left  on  all  night.  By  day  with  sun- 
heat  it  matters  little  how  high  the  temperature  goes,  pro- 
viding plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted.  The  rare  Ljelia 
gouldiana  is  in  full  growth  and  producing  its  flower- 
spikes.  A  few  degrees  more  warmth  and  more  copious 
waterings  are  necessary  until  growth  is  completed.  Vanda 
teres  is  an  Orchid  that  thrives  well  in  a  sunny  corner  of 
this  house.  The  plant  should  be  kept  less  moist  than  in 
summer,  but  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  over  dryness,  or 
many  of  the  lower  leaves  will  fall  off. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

STANDARD      AND      HALF-STANDARD      BRIARS     Should     be 

planted  now  without  delay.  Where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  within  the  last  year  orduiary  deep  digging  will 
suffice.  It  is  usual  to  plant  the  Briars  in  a  double  row, 
but  this  for  the  amateur  is  a  mistake.  Put  down  the  line 
and  cut  out  a  trench  in  the  usual  manner  of  planting, 
then  one  is  able  to  dig  all  the  ground.  Before  putting  soil 
on  the  roots  a  shovelful  of  prepared  compost  should  be 
placed  just  beneath  and  just  above  the  roots  of  the  stock. 
If  this  compost  contains  some  gritty  material,  rooting  is 
much  facilitated.  Be  careful  to  tread  the  soil  flrmly,  and 
on  no  account  plant  deeply.  If  the  "knob,"  whence 
spring  the  few  fibrous  roots,  be  placed  (i  inches  deep,  this 
is  ample ;  then  during  the  coming  summer  deep  and 
frequent  hoeings  will  aid  the  production  of  roots 
immensely.  Often  the  Briars  are  brought  in  with  a  very 
large  "knob."'  This  should  be  considerably  reduced  by 
means  of  a  bill-hook,  and  the  jagged  edges  smoothed  over 
with  a  knife.  Amateurs  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  few 
extra  tall  standard  Briars,  upon  which  may  be  budded  the 
lovely  drooping  Roses  such  as  Djrothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay, 
Alberic  Barbier,  &c.  Even  the  semi-drooping  kinds,  such 
as  Electra,  Crimson  Rambler,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Heleoe,  Gnus  an  Teplitz,  Blush  Rambler,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  &c.,  make  most  beautiful  objects  when  isolated  by 
carriage  drives  or  planted  in  the  angles  of  a  rosery.  Very 
short  Briars,  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  stem,  are 
excellent  for  budding  Tea  Roses  upon,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  despised.  It  is  well  after  the  Briars  have  been 
planted  a  week  or  two  to  make  them  firm. 

The  Soil  of  the  Rose-beds  may  now  receive  a  dressing 
of  basic  slag.  Personally  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  the 
winter  dressing  of  manure,  but  there  may  be  cerbaiu  soils 
where  it  would  benefit. 

Late-flowering  Roses  should  be  freely  planted  and  in 
bold  masses.  How  splendid  have  been  the  beds  of  Coral- 
Una,  La  France,  Augustine  Guinnoisseau,  Enchantress, 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  &c.  !  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  planting  of  a  few 

Bold  Clumps  of  Roses,  such  as  Bennett's  Seedling, 
AimOe  Vibert.  f  elicit  e  Perp^tue,  Flora,  &c.  Plant  about 
six  plants  of  a  kind  in  a  bed  and  train  them  as  pillars  for 
a  time,  then  allow  them  to  grow  together.  The  effect  of 
such  a  block  of  Roses  in  June  and  July  is  indescribably 
beautiful,  and  well  repays  for  the  loss  of  an  autumnal 
blossoming.  There  are  some  good  autumnals,  such  as 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  and  Longworth  Rambler,  where  even  the  autumnal 
blossoming  would  be  good. 

Earthing  up  Tea  Roses.— This  is  an  important  detail 
of  modern  Rose  growing,  and  it  is  so  simple.  Just  mould 
up  the  base  of  the  Tea,  China,  Polyantha,  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  to  a  height  of  5  inches  or  6  inches.  Other  protective 
material  is  not  needed  unless  the  winter  is  very  severe, 
but  the  earthing  up  should  be  done  before  frost. 

RIDGING  UP  LAND  for  spring  planting  tends  to  sweeten 
it,  and  is  almost  as  useful  as  a  dressing  of  manure.  Where 
a  plot  of  ground  has  been  manured  each  year  it  is  well  to 
afford  such  a  dressing  of  lime.  Most  soils  would  greatly 
benefit  by  a  liming  now  and  then.  P. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees.— The  weather  has  been  very 
favourable  for  the  work  of  root-pruning  and  renovating 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Autumn  is  the  most  suitable 
season  for  this  work.  There  was  a  notable  absence  of  rain 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  This, 
following  a  dry  summer,  has  made  it  expedient  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  watering  with  the  hose  pipes.  I  am  afraid 
that  some  people  (especially  the  amateur)  do  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  t  he  watering  of  fruit  trees  during  I  he 
autumn  months,  especially  trees  which  have  been  recently 
shifted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
dropping  in  the  early  summer  may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 


The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  apply  liquid  manure  to 
old  trees  which  have  carried  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The 
little  trouble  entailed  in  this  work  at  this  time  of  year 
will  be  amply  repaid.  The  wells  in  the  farm  and  stable 
yards  are  usually  overflowing  now  with  rich  liquid.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  this  carried  to  fruit  quarters. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  renovate  outdoor  Fig  trees 
which  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  Fig  to  any  great  extent  at 
any  time,  unless  they  have  reached  some  uncongenial  soil. 
This  work  consists  of  removing  as  much  of  the  bad  soil  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the  main  body  of  roots.  Do 
everything  possible  to  make  good  the  drainage,  so  that 
water  can  pass  freely  through  the  soil.  Mix  plenty  of  old 
brick  rubble  in  the  new  soil,  which  must  be  rammed  quite 
firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  Endeavour  if  possible  to  leave 
a  trench  between  the  new  and  the  old  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  may  not  again  enter  the  bad  soil.  Any  pruning  that 
is  necessary  may  be  done  now.  This  will  consist  of 
removing  weakly  sprays  and  old  branches  which  have 
become  bare  at  the  base.  This  will  make  room  for  more 
young  and  fruitful  wood,  and  considerably  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  tiees.  As  soon  as  there  is  danger  of 
hard  frost  setting  In  the  trees  must  be  protected.  The 
branches  may  be  tied  together  and  wrapped  in  Bracken 
or  mats  ;  but  this  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible, 
as  the  longer  the  wood  is  exposed  the  harder  it  will  become, 
and  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  fertility.      E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Departmenty  Royal  OardeTis,  WitidsoT. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Forcing  Asparagus.— It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
flavour  of  Asparagus  when  forced  does  not  approach  that 
exquisite  taste  peculiar  to  this  vegetable  when  grown  in 
the  natural  way.  At  the  same  time  a  change  of  vegetable 
is  always  acceptable,  more  particularly  so  about  Christmas 
time,  when  such  delicacies  are  appreciated.  Those  who 
have  large  beds  of  Asparagus  will  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  nice  dish  of  it  towards  the  end  of  next 
month  if  a  reasonable  command  of  bottom  and  surface- 
heat  can  be  procured  and  maintained.  Heat  from 
fermenting  material  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  suits 
very  well,  but  that  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes  is 
better.  A  pit  that  has  been  used  for  growing  Cucumbers 
or  Melons  is  as  suitable  a  place  for  forcing  Asparagus  at 
this  season  as  could  be  desired,  so  long  as  a  surface 
temperature  of  about  60°  can  be  maintained.  The 
bottom-heat  should  be  about  SO^".  Although  the  bottom- 
heat  could  be  kept  at  that  figure  with  hot-water  pipes, 
a  few  Inches  of  stable  manure  and  leaves  well  mixed 
together  and  placed  in  the  bed  where  the  roots  are  to  be 
forced  will  greatly  aid  the  process  by  preserving  moisture 
and  warmth.  A  few  inches  of  fine  mould  had  better  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  and  manure,  on  which 
must  be  placed  the  Asparagus  roots,  which  may  be  done 
rather  thickly,  and  some  line  earth  had  better  be  worked 
in  about  and  over  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  A 
good  watering  with  tepid  water  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  temperatures  named,  the  Asparagus  will  soon  produce 
young  shoots.  A  frame  prepared  similar  to  that  advised 
for  Seakale  last  month  answers  very  well,  except  that  no 
pots  will  be  required.  Simply  plant  the  roots  among 
some  fine  soil  on  the  top  of  prepared  heating  material. 

Endh'E.- To  keep  upsupplies  of  this  grand  winter  salad, 
fresh  supplies  of  plants  must  be  lifted  and  placed  where 
they  can  be  blanched.  The  Mushroom  house  is  about  the 
best  place  for  blanching  Endive  at  this  season.  Should  the 
old  Mushroom-bed  material  be  wanted  in  the  near  future, 
it  can  be  cleared  out  with  the  exception  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches  on  which  to  place  the  Endive  plants.  These  may 
be  distributed  rather  thickly,  only  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  with  a  good  amount  of  soil  adhering  to  their  roots. 
Future  batches  must  be  placed  in  the  Mushroom  house 
according  to  demand.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


THE  ROSE  NURSERIES  OF 
BRITAIN. 


MESSRS.  WILLIAM  PAUL  AND  SON, 
WALTHAM  CROSS. 

WHETHER  one  visits  these  famous 
nurseries  during  spring,  summer, 
or  autumn  he  may  be  assured  of 
finding  a  wealth  of  Roses.  There 
are  acres  of  standards,  half 
standards,  bushes,  and  ramblers 
all  in  splendid  condition.  The  collection  of 
Roses  varies  from  the  glowing  G^int  des 
Batailles  of  bygone  fame  to  the  snowy  purity  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  grown  here  in  thousands. 
Who  can  appraise  the  value  of  this  last-named 
beautiful  Rose  to  the  florist  or  to  the  garden 
decorator  and  exhibitor  ?  The  Waltham  Cross 
Nurseries  abound  in  happy  reminiscences  of  the 
Rose,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  what  remains  of 
the  erstwhile  fine  old  bush  of  Mme.  Plantier, 
which  is  growing  in  an  avenue  nearly  half 
a  mile  long.  The  sight  of  this  grand  bush 
when     in    full    blossom     caused     the    late    8ir 


Joseph  Paxton  to  declare  that  he  would  plant 
quantities  of  this  variety  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Now  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  have  secured 
what  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  of  this  old  Rose,  and 
one  which  will  prove  of  great  value,  flowering,  as 
it  does,  fully  a  fortnight  earlier.  It  is  known  as 
Waltham  Bride,  and  is  of  rambling  growth.  It 
will  be  a  grand  kind  to  plant  with  the  Penzance 
Briars  and  other  early  Roses,  as  it  blossoms  about 
the  same  time.  A  splendid  sight  were  the 
thousands  of  Hybrid  Teas,  but  our  quest  upon 
this  occasion  was  for  new  Roses. 

One  of  the  loveliest  new  Roses  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  see  this  year  is  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
prediction  that  it  will  become  a  general  favourite. 
Its  blossoms  are  of  a  wonderful  colour,  the  pre- 
dominant tint  being  salmon  pink.  When  the 
blossoms  are  produced  upon  cut-back  plants  they 
attain  to  a  very  large  size.  Two  Waltham  Cross 
novelties  that  owe  their  origin  to  Caroline 
Testout,  hybridised  with  other  Roses,  are  Irene 
and  Countess  Cairns.  The  first  is  an  almost  pure 
white  Rose,  and  the  other  has  the  soft  colouring 
of  Camoens.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  decorative  Roses,  and  both  kinds  have  the 
lusty  vigour  of  their  seed  parent. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  received  few  note- 
worthy additions  during  recent  years,  so  that  we 
gladly  welcome  two  which  are  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son's  latest  introductions.  Oue  is  Divid  R. 
Williamson,  a  large  flower  of  the  Etienne  Levet 
style,  but  with  rough  spiny  wood.  The  growth 
is  excellent  and  the  plant  has  a  true  perpetual 
character,  blooming  freely  until  October.  The 
other  kind  is  Dr.  William  Gordon.  It  is  a  Rose 
of  great  depth  of  petal,  the  colour  satin  pink.  We 
believe  this  Rose  willbefound  in  allwinningstands. 
A  Hybrid  Tea  of  really  taking  characteristics 
is  E.  T.  Cook.  The  large  double  primrose  yellow 
flowers  are  in  sunny  weather  beautifully  suffused 
with  peach  pink,  like  a  Marie  van  Houtte,  but  the 
growth  is  so  atiif  and  sturdy  that  one  would  take 
the  Rose  to  be  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  buds 
are  quite  red  on  the  outside. 

Of  novelties  for  distribution  next  spring  we 
were  particularly  pleased  with  Warrior.  We  had 
seen  the  variety  earlier  in  the  year  upon  plants 
grown  in  pots,  and  it  favourably  impressed  us 
then  as  being  a  grand  addition  to  the  highly- 
coloured  Roses  which  are  now  so  much  needed 
among  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  The  oval-shaped 
buds  and  glowing  colour  reminded  us  of  Papa 
Gontier,  only  that  they  are  deeper  in  colour. 
Apparently  the  variety  has  a  better  growth  than 
Papa  Gontier,  in  fact  it  much  resembles  Corallina 
in  this  respect.  The  fine  long  stem  one  is 
enabled  to  out  with  the  blooms  increases  its  value 
as  a  forcing  Rose.  Celia  is  another  beautiful 
variety  which  will  be  much  sought  after  ;  it  is  of 
the  style  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  but  paler  in 
colour  and  of  a  bolder  growth.  The  plant  is 
very  bushy,  and  as  vigorous  as  Caroline  Testout, 
differing  from  this  latter  in  that  it  is  fragrant. 

Pot-grown  pillar  Roses  have  long  been  a  feature 
of  the  Waltham  Cross  nurseries.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  how  wonderfully  the  pillar  Roses 
were  shown  in  the  group  which  gained  for 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  the  first  of  the 
fifty  guinea  cups  ofiered  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  at  the  Temple  Show  in  1904.  Waltham 
Rambler  has  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as 
being  one  of  the  best  of  the  single-flowered 
ramblers.  The  huge  bunches  of  blossom  are  of 
exquisite  tint,  reminding  one  of  Apple  blossom. 
Seen  growing  as  free  bushes  this  Rose  is  a 
charming  sight,  and  we  commend  this  method  of 
cultivation. 

A  highly  decorative  Tea  Rose,  and  one 
destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  our  gardens, 
is  Mrs.  A.  Byass.  The  plant  is  as  sturdy  as  the 
variety  Marie  d'Orleans,  and  it  has  blossoms  with 
thick  petals,  madder  and  rose  with  crimson 
touches  here  and  there.  This  variety  is  especially 
good  in  the  autumn.  It  is  impassible  to  describe 
in  detail  the  very  many  new  Roses  seen  upon  our 
visit  to  Walibim  Cross,  but  we  much  liked  those 
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mentioned  below  :  Corallina,  Sulphurea,  Dainty, 
Queen  Mab,  Arettiusa,  Morning  Glow,  Salmonea, 
Fairy  Queen,  and  Enchantress.  These  Roses  are 
free  in  growth  and  profuse  in  flowering. 

Varieties  emanating  from  other  sources  and 
seen  in  large  quantities  were  :  Le  Progriis,  Joseph 
Hill,  Pharisaer,  Paul  L(5d^,  Konigin  Carola, 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  Perle  dea  Jauues,  Petrus 
Douzel,  Comtease  Cayla,  Farbenkonigin,  JIme. 
Antoine  Mari,  Mme.  Berkeley,  Peace,  Comtesse 
E.  de  Guigne,  and  many  others.  The  beautiful 
perpetual  flowering  rambler  Perle  des  Neigea  was 
doing  well,  and  Perpetual  Thalia  apparently  is 
never  out  of  bloom,  aave  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
It  will  make  an  interesting  hedge  plant,  as  its 
growth  is  only  half  climbing.  The  need  of 
autumn-flowering  rambler  Roses  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  Messrs.  Paul,  and  they  are  directing 
their  skill  as  raisers  partly  towards  this  end. 
The  demand  for  pot  Roses  for  forcing  must  be  an 
extensive  one,  judging  from  the  several  houses 
devoted  to  them.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  pot- 
grown  specimens  of  the  lovely  rambler  Rosea, 
such  as  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  others, 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  have  prepared  a 
fine  stock  of  well-ripened  plants  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Gardeners  ahould  grow  aeveral  of 
these  for  they  mike  splendid  decorative  plants  for 
spring  and  early  summer  use,  and  last  in  condition 
for  many  days.  Immense  quantities  of  Roses 
are  grown  in  pots  to  meet  the  large  demand 
from  the  Colonies  and  other  countries,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  have  long  made  this  a  special  branch  of  their 
business. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansx^eps. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistancet  iw  matter  what  the  brajich  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THB 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  se7it  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

XiGgSil  Points, — We  are  prepared  to  ansiver  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questioJis  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  ^oill  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Planting  Alpine  Garden  (li.  T.  S.).— This 
may  be  done  during  a  great  part  of  the  season 
according  to  the  plants  intended  for  furnishing 
it.  As  a  general  rule,  autumn  is  a  very  good 
time  for  most  plants,  especially  those  which 
flower  early  in  the  spring.  For  those  which 
flower  somewhat  later,  spring  is  quite  as  well  or 
better  for  many  things.  Tender  plants  should 
not  be  placed  out  till  towards  the  end  of  May. 
Dry,  well-drained  positions  should  be  chosen  for 
Saxifrages  of  the  crusted  varieties,  Dianthus 
cseaius  and  plumariua,  Alyssum  montanum  and 
A.  saxatile,  Androeace  lanuginosa,  Arabia, 
Artemisia,  Aubrietia,  Draba,  Dryas  octopetala, 
Erodium,  Geraniums,  Gypsophila,  Iberis, 
Onosma,  &c.  Those  requiring  rather  more  shady 
and  moist  places  include  the  Aquilegias,  Cam- 
panulas, Aster  alpinua.  Anemones,  Gentians, 
Primulas,  Ranunculus,  Mossy  Saxifrages,  Shortia, 
and  Soldanella.  For  atill  more  shady  places  may 
be  used  Epimediums,  Astrantia,  Cardamine 
or  Dentaria,  Funkia,  Helleborus,  Anemone 
Hepatioa,  Cyclamen,  and  Trilliums.  A  moiit 
shady  place  will  suit  Ferns  and  Primula  rosea, 


P.  japonica,  and  P.  denticulata.  A  more  boggy 
place  should  be  given  to  Sarraceniaa,  Droaeras, 
and  such  like  plants.  A  vertical  position  facing 
north  is  most  suitable  for  Ramondiaa.  For 
Cacti  of  various  kinds  the  most  suitable  position 
is  one  facing  south,  planted  in  a  mixture  of  brick 
rubbish  and  sandy  loam.  Planting  should  be 
done  carefully,  and  the  soil  should  be  preased 
very  firm  around  the  roots  of  the  planta. 

Lawn  in  Poob  Condition  (C  W.  H.). — We 
do  not  think  the  sea  spray  from  two  miles  away 
would  harm  the  lawn.  The  presence  of  moss 
suggests  bad  drainage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dead  grass  suggests  too  much  manure.  The 
nitrate  alone  may  be  responsible  for  the  damage 
done.  If  the  lawn  has  become  distinctly  worse 
since  the  rain  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
action  of  the  liberated  salts  has  damaged  the 
young  grass.  If  you  are  certain  the  aubaoil  is 
sufficiently  drained — you  may  determine  this  by 
digging  test  holes  where  the  moss  and  lichen  are 
moat  abundant — we  think  the  better  plan  will  be 
to  dig  the  lawn  deep  early  this  winter,  and  while 
in  the  rough  apply  a  dressing  of  lime,  half  a 
bushel  per  rod,  and  leave  it  thus  till  February, 
when  a  similar  dressing  of  soot  may  be  given, 
and  forked  in  later.  In  April  following  break 
down  the  soil  and  sow  lawn  grass  seed  afresh, 
without  manures  of  any  kind. 

Cyclamen  neapolitandu  (Mrs.  Dineeen).  — 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  Cyclamen  neapoli- 
tanum  to  remain  dormant  for  a  time  after  planting, 
and  if  the  corms  were  sound  at  the  time  they 
were  planted  growth  will  begin  next  year,  if  not 
before.  We  should  not  advise  them  to  be  lifted 
as  you  propose,  as  they  will  be  just  as  well  where 
they  are  as  in  pots.  After  moving.  Cyclamen 
take  some  time  to  recover,  especially  if  the  corma 
have  been  lying  about  and  have  got  dry,  and  it  is 
often  two  or  three  years  before  they  make  up  their 
lost  ground.  The  beat  position  for  these  plants 
is  between  Ferns  in  a  somewhat  shady  position 
where  the  Ferns  are  not  too  close  together.  Before 
planting  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  broken 
up,  and  a  layer  of  sharp  sand  placed  around  each 
corm.  This  prevents  the  soil  from  getting  too 
wet  around  and  rotting  it  before  growth  begins 
again.  From  1  inch  to  2  inches  is  the  proper 
depth  at  which  the  corms  should  be  planted 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  Major  [Mrs.  Dinestn). 
— The  best  place  for  this  plant  is  in  a  warm 
sunny  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  It  will 
not  succeed  in  a  shady  place,  as  it  requires  to  be 
well  ripened  off  each  year  to  flower  well.  The 
compost  suitable  ia  a  fibrous  sandy  loam  with 
some  leaf-soil  and  a  little  peat  added,  although 
the  latter  is  not  essential.  As  these  bulbs  flower 
in  the  autumn,  the  beat  time  for  moving  is 
directly  the  leaves  have  died  down  in  June,  and 
they  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long 
before  replanting.  Even  when  moved  under  these 
conditions,  and  with  care,  this  plant  often  fails  to 
flower  the  same  season.  The  bulbs  require  time 
to  establish  themselves,  and  of  a  row  of  nearly 
fifty  replanted  this  summer  not  one  haa  shown  a 
spike  of  flowers,  although  the  bulbs  are  sound  and 
will  undoubtedly  grow  next  spring.  We  should 
adviae  that  the  one  planted  in  the  shady  place  be 
carefully  lifted  now  and  put  in  a  warm  aunny 
place,  but  not  potted.  If  the  roots  are  not 
injured  it  will  not  suffer.  Cover  up  the  plants 
well  during  frosty  weather  with  litter  or  dry 
leaves,  and  they  will  start  into  growth  in  spring, 
and  probably  flower  in  the  autumn,  although  one 
must  not  expect  them  to  flower  as  freely  as 
established  plants. 

Noma. — Your  Rosemary  may  be  CHt  back  as  soon  as  the 
harsh  winds  of  March  are  over,  as  a  full  season  of  growth 
still  remains.  At  the  same  time,  should  any  shoots  show 
a  tendency  to  grow  out  of  bounds,  they  may  be  shortened 
back  any  time  during  the  summer. 

Remtap. — We  have  never  used  the  mixture  as  given  by 
you,  although  we  have  a  very  good  recipe  that  is  somewhat 
similar.  It  is  as  follows  :  Feed  your  Chrysanthemums 
until  they  come  into  flower  with  one  part  nitrate  of  soda, 
one  part  dried  blood,  two  parts  superphosphate,  one  part 


kainit,  and  a  quarter  of  a  part  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Apply 
half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water  every  week,  and  its 
beneficial  effect  will  very  soon  be  seen.  The  same  quantity 
of  this  mixture,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  soil  and  given  to 
the  plants  in  3-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  also  answers  splendidly 

E.  Grimshaw. — It  is  advisable  to  give  Lily  of  the  Valley 
beds  a  covering  of  well-decayed  manure  in  the  early 
autumn — say  October.  The  plant  is  a  surface  rooter  and 
soon  exhausts  the  soil,  and  when  in  active  growth  it  is 
difficult  to  feed,  unless  liquid  manure  is  given.  A  mulch 
given  now  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  roots  by  May. 

H.  Evans. — Solanum  crispum  (the  Potato  tree)  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  is  the  hardiest  of  the  ornamental 
Solanums.  It  ought  certainly  to  grow  well  with  you  if  S. 
jasminoides  and  other  tender  plants  winter  well.  It  will 
grow  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  and  bears  in  late  summer 
clusters  of  purple-blue  flowers,  which  would  probably  be 
succeeded  by  the  whitish  berries  in  your  district.  Plant  it 
in  a  deeply  dug  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  thrive  well  with  you. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Ampelopsis  Vbitchii  {H.  T.). — When  growing 
freely  this  is  especially  liable  to  produce  the 
large  leaves  with  very  long  stalks  spoken  of  by 
you,  except  on  the  youngest  shoots.  Anything 
that  encourages  particularly  vigorous  growth 
induces  the  formation  of  these  large  leaves.  From 
this  character  the  specific  name  of  inconstans  haa 
been  applied  to  it  under  the  generic  title  of  Vitis, 
which  now  includes  all  the  different  forms  of 
Ampelopsis,  the  Virginian  Creeper,  formerly 
Ampelopsis  hederacea,  being  now  Vitis  quinque- 
folia.  You  ask  how  fresh  names  arise,  a  some- 
what difficult  question  to  answer.  Botanists  tell  us 
that  as  science  progresses  changes  are  inevitable, 
for  perhaps  recent  discoveries  supply  missing 
links  and  obliterate  the  line  of  separation  between 
two  genera,  hence  they  are  joined  into  one, 

Sowing  Heather  Seed,  &c.  (B.  M.). — Your 
plan  of  planting  turves  of  Heather  on  the  plot 
you  wiah  to  cover  is  a  good  one  if  you  take  care 
to  cut  them  thick  enough,  say,  6  inches.  You 
might  sow  seeds  in  addition,  but  before  doing  so 
it  would  be  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  grass 
and  other  plants  not  desirable,  but  not  digging 
it  deeply.  It  would  then  be  simply  necessary  to 
sprinkle  the  seed  over  the  ground  without 
attempting  to  cover  them  with  soil.  See  that 
the  seed  is  ripe  before  gathering,  but  not  so  ripe 
as  to  shake  out.  The  eeed-bearing  shoots  should 
be  cut  off  and  thrust  into  a  bag,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  dry  by  spreading  over  sheets  of  paper 
or  something  of  the  sort.  The  seed  should  then 
be  rubbed  and  shaken  out.  Early  spring  is  a 
good  time  to  sow.  The  seeds  of  Cranberries  are 
better  separated  from  the  pulp,  but  Juniper  seeds 
may  be  sown  as  gathered  in  the  fruit.  Both 
germinate  quite  freely. 

iV^onia. —Cupressus  lawsoniana  AUumii  is  rather  too 
upright  to  form  an  ideal  hedge  plant.  Still  in  tint  of 
foliage  there  is  nothing  else  its  equal,  hence  we  think  you 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  it  for  the  purpose  named. 
Pruning  may  be  done  in  spring  before  it  starts  into  growth, 
and  the  plants  gone  over  with  the  knife  soon  after  mid- 
summer in  order  to  curtail  any  shoots  that  may  show  a 
tendency  to  grow  out  of  bounds. 

F.  P(iCT«.— There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  Weigela 
flowering  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  each  year  there 
are  many  instances  of  it  in  gardens.  Pruned  and  unpruned 
plants  flower  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  the  result  rather 
of  an  early  restart  into  growth  after  pruning,  or  of  quickly 
formed  spurs  or  laterals  after  flowering  on  the  bushes  left 
alone.  Some  varieties,  too,  are  more  prone  to  profuse 
flowering  than  others,  and  a  spell  of  late  sunshine 
materially  assists  to  the  same  end. 

L.  31.  (?.— There  is  a  considerable  choice  of  subjects 
available  for  the  purpose,  among  the  best  being  Vitis 
(Ampelopsis),  quinquefolia  (the  Virginian  Creeper),  Aris- 
tolochia  Sipho,  a  rapid  grower  with  huge,  heart-shaped 
leaves  ;  Jasminum  officinale  (the  common  white  Jessa- 
mine), whose  sweet-scented  flowers  are  borne  throughout 
the  summer  ;  Forsythia  suspensa  (yellow  flowers,  borne  in 
March) ;  Clematis  flammula,  which  bears  a  cloud  of  small 
white  flowers  in  August ;  and  Clematis  montana,  with 
larger  white  starry  flowers  in  May.  If  an  evergreen  is 
needed  you  must  fall  back  on  the  Ivy. 

B.  T.  ii".— The  best  time  to  repot  the  different  shrubs 
enumerated  by  you  is  as  soon  after  flowering  as  possible, 
but  if  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  back  after  blooming  the 
new  shoots  must  just  be  allowed  to  start  before  repotting. 
Should  no  pruning,  however,  be  needed,  the  potting  may 
with  advantage  be  done  directly  the  flowers  are  over.  At 
the  same  time,  with  many  of  these  annual  repotting  is  not 
necessary,  as  they  may  be  kept  in  health  and  good  flower- 
ing condition  for  years  provided  they  are  assisted  «ith 
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weak  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  during  the  growing 
season,  throughout  which  time  they  are  best  plunged  up 
to  the  rim  in  an  open  sunny  spot  out  of  doors. 

n.  J.— The  Irish  Heath  (Dabajciapolifolia)  may  be  grown 
in  pots,  but  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  this  way  as  when 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  very  rarely  treated 
as  a  pot  plant  as  it  blooms  from  May  to  September.  The 
Winter  Heath  (Erica  carnea),  on  the  other  hand,  blooms 
naturally  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  A  good  light 
position  is  necessary,  and  the  temperature  of  the  structure 
should  not  at  any  time  exceed  55°,  otherwise  the  flowers 
will  (luickly  pale.  The  best  time  to  pot  them  is  at  once. 
Place  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors.  They  need  not  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse  till  nearly  Christmas. 

jRoseteni— The  Thorn  you  send  is  Cratiegus  Crus-galli 
var.  prunifolia.  Your  Abies  nordraannianais  affected  by  a 
destructive  disease  of  which  very  little  has  yet  been  found 
out,  but  at  which  several  scientists  are  now  working.  If 
your  plants  are  very  bad  you  had  better  burn  them,  as 
other  Abies  in  the  vicinity  are  almost  sure  to  becomt 
infested.  If,  however,  any  trees  are  only  slightly  affected, 
syringe  them  about  once  a  fortnight  with  soft  aoap  and 
paraSin,  half  a  pint  of  the  latter  being  added  to  It  gallons 
of  soft  soap  water.  This  has  been  found  to  check  the 
disease  and  cure  plants  that  were  not  in  a  very  bad  state. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Blood  Manure  for  Roses  (A.  W.  B.). — 
When  in  a  dried  condition  this  is  a  splendid 
manure  for  Roaes,  but  it  ia  very  strong,  and 
must  be  used  cautiously.  It  ia  liable  to 
promote  growth  and  foliage  at  the  expense  of 
blossom  if  used  excessively.  We  should  advise 
the  application  of  this  manure  in  early  spring, 
immediately  following  the  pruning.  Mix  it  with 
earth,  and  give  the  land  a  thin  dressing.  In 
May  and  June  further  applicationa  in  liquid  form 
would  be  beneficial.  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
dried  blood  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  certain  manures.  We  are  aurprised  it  is  not 
more  freely  used  by  Rose  growers,  but  it  is  not 
easily  procured  by  the  majority.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  the  golden  rule  that  the  strong  and 
vigorous  Roses  can  utilise  manures  much  more 
freely  than  the  weakly  plants ;  indeed,  it  is 
positively  harmful  to  give  these  latter  manure 
at  all. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Roses  (C.  Leslie  Fox). — 
Rosea  are  very  partial  to  clay,  but  it  must  be 
well  broken  up.  The  blue  clay  which  you  men- 
tion ia  of  the  worat  kind.  In  order  to  render 
this  useful  some  of  it  ahould  be  burnt  and  then 
incorporated  with  the  other.  We  should  advise 
you  to  remove  this  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and 
replace  with  good  top  spit  soil  from  a  meadow, 
mingling  with  this  some  well-rotted  cow  manure. 
Should  you  be  unable  to  procure  this  loam,  then 
take  steps  to  break  up  the  clay  and  work  in  some 
sand  and  any  burnt  refuse  you  can  command, 
also  a  good  quantity  of  lime.  When  planting 
give  each  tree  or  bush  a  peck  of  good  compost 
made  up  as  follows  :  Old  pot  aoil  one  part,  well- 
rotted  manure  one  part,  burnt  garden  refuae  or 
wood  ashes  one  part,  and  brook  sand  one  part. 
Mix  all  thoroughly  well  together  and  shake  it 
well  among  the  roots.  Tread  very  firmly,  of 
course  only  planting  when  the  weather  ia  fine. 

MoviKO  Roses  (Thondea). — We  are  not  aur- 
prised that  your  Rosea  have  not  produced  many 
flowers  if  you  have  not  pruned  them  for  five 
years.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  thoroughly 
dig  the  soil  ;  in  fact,  you  ought  to  bastard 
trench  it,  as  explained  and  illustrated  in  The 
Garden  for  the  7th  inst.  As  the  aoil  ia  clayey 
and  heavy,  mix  with  it  burnt  earth,  long  stable 
manure,  sand,  &c. ,  so  as  to  improve  its  mechanical 
condition.  When  bastard  trenching  you  should 
dig  in  some  farmyard  manure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  for  the  Rose  likes  a  fairly  good  soil. 
By  trenching  as  advised,  placing  farmyard 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  mixing  the  other 
ingredients  with  the  bulk,  your  aoil  will  make  a 
good  one  for  Roaes.  The  buahea  ought  to  be 
pruned  every  year.  As  yours  have  been  left 
unpruned  so  long,  they  must,  we  imagine,  be  a 
thicket  of  weakly  shoots.  Cut  out  some  of  the 
weakest  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  so  as  to 
admit  light  and  air.  Bush  Rosea  ahould  be  kept 
np9n  in  the  centre.  Shorten  the  growths  that 
you  leave  about  one-lhird.    Tranaplanting  should 


be  done  in  October  or  early  November.  Then  in 
March  you  should  thin  out  more  of  the  old  and 
weakly  growths,  ao  that,  roughly,  the  remaining 
ones  are,  aay,  4  inches  apart.  Cut  back  to  two  or 
three  live  buda  that  will  break  into  growth.  In 
pruning  Hybrid  Perpetual  buah  Roaea,  which 
vours  probably  are,  one  usually  leaves  only  from 
3  inches  to  6  inchea  (or  12  inches  if  very  vigorous) 
of  the  wood  made  the  previous  season.  You 
should  have  done  thia  every  year.  Cut  to  buds 
pointing  outwards  so  as  to  keep  the  centre  clear. 

Constant  Header. — We  can  recommend  the  following  ■ 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Flora,  Felicitc  PerpcStue,  The  Wall- 
flower, Eobusta  (Bourbon),  and  Pink  Rover. 

Norma. — The  following  would  be  suitable  as  large 
bushes:  Griias  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Alfred.Carriere,  Long- 
worth  Rambler,  and  Aliater  Stella  Cray.  Do  not  prune  the 
long  growth  of  the  Rose  Dawn,  but  bend  it  over  or  slightly 
bend  in  a  circular  manner,  when  it  should  bloom  from 
several  buds. 

A.  W.  B. — We  believe  the  Rose  to  be  G.  Nabonnand.  It 
has  been  introduced  now  some  years.  The  variety  would 
soon  attain  a  height  of  6  feet.  Many  of  the  strong  growing 
Teas  of  the  non-climbing  group  make  growth  quite  strong 
enough  for  walls  of  6  feet  to  7  feet  high.  They  are  far 
more  useful  than  the  too  rapid  growing  Roses  of  the  R^ve 
d'Or  type,  although  these  latter  are  grand  upon  lofty 
walls. 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson. — The  leaves  enclosed  showed  signs 
of  an  attack  by  thrips.  This  peat  is  always  most  prominent 
when  a  dry  atmosphere  prevails.  We  think  if  you  made 
the  foliage  distasteful  to  them  by  syringing  welt  beneath 
with  a  strong  solution  of  quassia  there  would  be  an  abate- 
ment of  the  evil.  Another  excellent  preventive  of  insect 
pests  upon  Roses  is  paraffin  soap  ;  but  In  the  application 
the  syringe  should  be  well  directed  beneath  the  foliage. 
Fortune's  Yellow  ia  a  lovely  Rose,  and  well  repays  any 
special  care.  A  reduction  of  the  old  wood  will  often  free 
such  Roses  of  these  insect  pests,  but  this  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  young  growth  made. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Trenching  for  Fruit  Trees  {J.  L.  S.) — We 
cannot  find  any  mention  of  the  work  of  trenching, 
leaving  the  ground  surface  fully  2  feet  above  its 
former  level.  You  should  trench  the  land  aome 
weeks  at  least  before  planting,  then  the  sinking 
afterwards,  supposing  that  the  soil  ia  made  firm 
at  the  time  of  planting,  will  not  be  eufficient  to 
do  any  harm.  If  you  trench  your  ground  at  once 
and  do  not  plant  before,  say,  the  end  of 
November,  and  make  the  soil  firm  a  few  days 
before  planting  by  treading,  then  it  will  not  aink 
a  great  deal  afterwarda.  Of  courae  the  more 
deeply  diaturbed  the  soil  ia  the  more  will  it  sink. 
If  the  trenching  is  done  only  a  very  short  time 
before,  then  in  planting  you  must  allow  for  the 
plants  ainkingaomewhat.  Make  it  as  firm  as  you 
can,  however,  by  treading,  let  a  few  weeks  elapse 
between  trenching  and  planting,  and  no  harm  will 
result  if  you  tike  care  not  to  plant  deeply. 

Replacing  Wall  Fruit  Trees  [H.  P.  C.).— 
Trench  the  ground  2^  feet,  adding  a  barrowful 
of  good  loam  where  the  young  trees  are  to  be 
planted  and  a  good  dreasing  of  farmyard 
manure  to  the  border  generally,  for,  probably, 
vegetable  crops  are  grown  there  all  the  year 
round.  The  best  Apricots  are  Moorpark,  Groa 
Peche  (probably  the  two  beat),  Frogmore  Early, 
New  Large  Early,  Shipley's,  and  OuUin'a  Eirly 
Peach.  Peara  for  August :  Doyenn^  d'Ete, 
Jargonelle,  Souvenir  du  Congr^a.  September  : 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Superfin, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Marguerite  Marillat. 
October  :  Beurr^  Fouqueray,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle,  Beurre  Boso, 
Beurr^  Hardy.  November:  Durondeau,  Baronne 
de  Mello,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Conference,  Marie 
Louise, Thompson's.  December:  Beurrf5 Baehelier, 
Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis, 
BeurriS  Diel.  January  :  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Easter 
Beurrii,  Le  Lectier,  President  Barrabe.  February: 
Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  Olivier  des  Serres,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Perran.  March  :  Josephine 
de  Malinea,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre  Ranee. 
Good  Peachea  are  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early 
Rivera',  Duchess  of  York,  Groaae  Mignopne, 
Condor,  Crimaon  Galande,  Royal  George,  Stirling 
Caatle,  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Barringtoo,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Sea  Eagle.  Good  Nectarines 
are  Early  Rivera',  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Pineapple, 


Violette  Hative,  Downton,  Spencer,  Hardwicke 
Seedling,  Humboldt,  Victoria.  Of  Plums,  plant 
Greengage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Denniston'a  Superb, 
OuUin'a  Golden  Gage,  Golden  Tranaparent  Gage, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay ,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jeffer- 
son, Kirke's  (all  dessert  sorts),  and  of  cooking 
Plums,  Archduke,  Monarch,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Pond's  Seedling.  On  the  walls  facing 
north  plant  Morello  Cherries,  and  one  or  two 
sweet  Cherriea  if  you  wish  to  prolong  the  season 
of  the  latter.  For  the  same  reason  plant  one  or 
two  Plums.  Pears  and  Plums  would  do  best  on 
the  wall  facing  eaat. 

Victoria  Plum  Trees  {Walea). — There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  is  bad  soil.  The 
roots  must  have  reached  a  bad  subsoil.  The  fact 
of  the  ahoota  dying  away  would  aeem  to  point  to 
their  not  ripening  properly,  and  if  the  roots  are  in 
unauitable  aoil  thia  is  what  would  happen.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  dig  a  trench  all  round  the 
trees  at  about  5  feet  from  the  atema ;  then  fork 
away  the  aoil,  and  eapecially  from  underneath, 
until  you  come  to  good  fibroua  roots.  Any  roots 
that  are  growing  directly  downwards  should  be 
lifted  and  replaced  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Place  some  brick  rubble  for  drainage  below  the 
roots,  and  replace  the  aoil  taken  out  with  turfy 
loam,  with  which  lime  and  mortar  rubble  have 
been  freely  mixed.  Ouee  you  get  the  roots 
established  in  fresh  soil  we  think  your  trees  will 
grow  satisfactorily.  It  seems  aa  though  they 
were  wrongly  planted  in  the  first  place  ;  probably 
the  soil  was  not  properly  prepared. 

Pears  ( Wale.'i). — The  conditions  of  your  garden 
ought  to  suit  Pears  well.  If  the  garden  is  an  old 
one  and  has  been  heavily  manured  with  farmyard 
manure,  then  a  dressing  of  lime  would  do  good. 
You  have  done  well  to  trench  the  land.  When 
planting  take  care  to  open  out  a  big  hole  for  each 
tree  and  plant  firmly,  placing  some  good  soil 
immediately  above  the  roots.  Give  a  top-dressing 
of  manure  in  the  late  spring.  Your  list  of  Pears 
is  a  good  one.  You  ought  to  have  Michaelmas 
Nelia,  Thompson's  (October),  BeurriJ  Superfin 
(October  to  November),  Emile  d'Hevst  (October 
to  November),  Winter  Nelis  (November  to 
February),  Josephine  de  Malinea  (December 
to  February),  Olivier  de  Serres,  and  Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux  (February  to  March).  Your  list  is 
wanting  in  late  sorts.  They  are  all  early 
or  mid-season.  Of  Damsons,  plant  Farleigh 
Prolific  and  Bradley's  King.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  want  dessert  or  cooking  Plums. 
The  firat  following  six  are  dessert,  the  last  four 
are  cooking :  Denniston's  Superb,  Kirke's,  Jeffer- 
son, OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Monarch. 

Gladys  Owen.— It  is  no  use  trying  to  store  such  Pears  as 
Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  They  are  simply 
early  varieties,  and,  in  order  to  be  had  at  their  best,  must 
be  eaten  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  If  you  wish  to  store 
Pears  so  aa  to  have  some  during  the  winter  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow. 

E.  Griinshaio. — To  fruit  Strawberries  in  pota,  the  planta 
should  have  been  potted  up  in  August.  It  is  useleaa  now 
to  buy  small  runners  and  pot  for  forcing  ;  it  is  too  late  for 
the  plants  to  make  roots  this  season.  You  would  do  well 
to  purchase  plants  prepared  either  in  6-inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
The  best  Strawberry  for  your  purpose  would  be  Royal 
Sovereign.  If  you  have  young  plants  you  can  lift  them  in 
early  spring  and  place  in  frames  for  early  fruiting. 

Mrs.  Phillips.— Ti^e  gumming  of  the  end  of  the  branches 
of  your  old  Greengage  tree  after  the  dead  branches  have 
been  cut  away  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  That  part 
of  the  shoot  from  which  the  dead  part  has  been  cut  away 
will  probably  make  two  or  three  more  shoots  next  spring 
to  flu  the  space  left  bare  by  the  dead  branches  taken  away, 
and  this  new  growth  will  prevent  any  further  gumming. 
What  gumming  there  is  should  be  brushed  away  with  soap 
and  water  and  a  hard  brush. 

£f.  M. — The  cause  of  the  indentations  in  the  Pear  Marie 
Louise  must  be  attributed  to  an  attack  of  frost  when  the 
fruit  was  small.  Had  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
been  frost-bitten  the  fruit  would  have  fallen  and  died, 
but  seeing  that  portions  only  here  and  there  were  affected, 
those  in  consequence  have  hardened  and  refused  to  swell, 
while  the  parts  of  the  surface  not  affected  have  swelled  in 
the  usual  way,  hence  the  indentations.  It  is  seldom  that 
Peara  in  the  South  of  England  are  affected  in  this  way,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  immunity  from  late  spring 
frosts  which  they  enjoy,  but  the  complaint  is  common  in 
colder  localities. 
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KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CucUMEKRS  IN  CoLD  FRAMES  {Only  an  Ama- 
teur).—Yon  should  find  no  difficulty  in  being 
dble  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  cold  frames  if  you 
will  carry  out  the  following  brief  instructions. 
About  the  middle  of  March  put  up  a  heap  of 
half  fresh  manure  and  half  leaves.  As  soon  as 
the  heap  is  well  heated,  which  it  will  be  in 
about  a  week  or  nine  days,  let  it  be  opened  out 
to  let  out  the  rank  steam.  Put  together  again, 
and  reopen  in  the  course  of  another  week  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  it  make  a  bed  3  feet  high 
and  1  foot  longer  and  1  foot  wider  than  the 
frame.  You  can  then  add  fresh  manure  later 
when  necessary.  Place  on  the  frame,  half  fill  it 
with  good  soil,  and  put  the  lights  on,  so  that  the 
soil  may  get  warm.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  It  is 
no  use  attempting  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  a  cold 
frame  before  this  date.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  3-inch  pots,  one  seed  in  a  pot,  and  placed 
in  the  frame.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
three  leaves  they  are  large  enough  to  plant  out. 
The  after  management  will  consist  of  looking 
well  after  the  ventilation  of  the  frame,  watering 
the  plants,  keeping  them  clear  of  insects,  and 
thinning  out  the  growths  occasionally.  It  will 
take  five  plants  to  plant  your  frame — one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner. 

Only  an  Ainateur.—It  is  difficult  to  account  for  your 
failure  in  the  culture  of  Vegetable  Marrows.  They  are 
among  the  easiest  of  vegetables  to  grow.  If  you  have  an 
old  manure  heap  in  your  garden  turn  it  over  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  and  add  to  it  its  bulk  of  soil.  Plant  your 
Marrows  in  this  heap  4  feet  apart  the  last  week  in  May  or 
the  first  week  in  June,  according  to  whether  it  happens  to 
he  cold  or  warm.  The  best  sort  to  plant  is  Moore's 
Vegetable  Custard.  All  you  have  to  do  during  the  summer 
is  to  give  the  plants  occasional  waterings  and  they  will 
grow  luxuriantly  and  give  you  plenty  of  fruit.  Another 
way  is  to  plant  anywhere  in  your  garden  where  they  can 
get  some  suBshine,  first  digging  out  a  hole  a  foot  deep 
and  a  foot  wide,  and  half  filling  it  with  rotten  manure, 
adding  the  same  depth  of  soil  to  fill  up  the  hole.  Plant  one 
plant  in  each  hole,  and  let  the  holes  be  4  feet  apart.  The 
male,  or  unfertile  flowers,  are  far  more  numerous  than  are 
the  female  ones.  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  having 
a  small  swelUtig  at  the  base. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  T.  r.— There  is  no  recent  work  that  we  are  aware  of 
on  the  subject. 

A.  M.  B.— Carbolic  acid  will  not  dissolve  in  water  ;  nor 
will  it  mix  with  it  unless  it  is  made  to  do  so  by  force.  I  - 
can  easily  be  made  to  do  so,  however,  by  violent  stirring, 
say,  with  Birch  twigs,  or  even  violent  syringing.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  and,  like  parafiQn,  floats  unless  mixed 
by  mechanical  means.  But  once  mixed  it  remains  in 
ihat  state  much  longer  than  paraffin,  and  is  fit  to  use  for 
the  purpose  recommended  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

J.  0.  B.—We  have  not  read  of  kainit  being  destructive 
to  wireworm.  It  is  a  mineral  salt,  and  is  found  chiefly  in 
deposits  of  a  saline  nature  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Kainit  is  the  primary  provider  of  potash  in  chemical 
manures,  the  proportion  varying  from  a  low  percentage  in 
crude  kainit  to  a  much  higher,  and  theref^ne  more  costly 
percentage,  in  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  more  highly 
leflned.  Used  as  manure  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
i.f  about  31b.  per  rod,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  super- 
phosphate or  bone-flour,  early  in  the  winter,  and  be  at  once 
dug  in.  To  destroy  wireworm  gas  lime  should  be  spread 
over  the  ground  at  once  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  three 
rods,  and  dug  in  after  lying  exposed  to  the  air  for  four 
weeks. 

Burnt  Bone  Dust  (H.  S.)  —While  burnt  bone  crushed 
into  powder  has  some  manurial  elements,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  very  much  of  the  phosphate  bones  furnish 
would  have  been  dissipated  or  lost  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. To  have  the  full  value  of  bone  phosphate  the 
bones  should  be  finely  crushed  to  duat  and  then  applied  tu 
the  soil.  In  that  state  it  decomposes  slowly,  and  is  best 
suited  for  fruit,  such  as  Vines,  Peaches,  or  other  trees 
as  the  effects  of  the  bone  dust  are  felt  fwr  several  years. 
The  quickest  action  from  bone  is  found  when  subjected 
for  a  time  to  a  powerful  jet  of  steam,  as  that  softens,  and 
when  crushed  up  active  bone  flour  or  bone  phosphate  i3 
formed.  Superphosphate  is  obtained  also  when  bones  are 
subjected  to  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  softens 
them.  We 'should  advise  the  use  of  your  bone  dust  to 
furnish  any  material  beueflt  to  vegetables,  at  the  rate  of 
Sib.  per  rod,  adding  to  it  31b.  of  kainit  (potash),  and  in 
the  spring  21b.  of  finely  crushed  sulphate  of  ammonia  as 
the  best  form  for  furnishing  nitrogen. 

Names  op  Plants.— J.?itfoi'er.—l,  Cryptomeria  elegans  ; 
2,  Cupressus  sempervlrens ;  3,  C.  lawsuniana  erecta;  4,  C. 
pisifera  plumosa,  better  known  as  Eetinospora  plumusa; 
6  and  6,    0.   lawsoniana,  a  variable  species  ;    7,  Stachys 

lanata. Constant    Header. — 1,    Calucephalus    Brownii 

(Leucophyia  Browuii) ;  2,  Zebrina  pendula  (Tradescantia 


zebrlna);    3,    Sedum   sarmentosum  var.   variegatum. 

J.  A.  Smith.—The  four  specimens  (not  six  as  stated  by 
you)  are  all  varieties  of  CodiEeum  variegatum,  popularly 
called  Crotons.  The  leaves,  even  on  the  same  plant,  vary 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  with 
absolute  certainty,  but,  after  comparing  them  with  living 
specimens  in  a  large  collection,  we  think  the  following 
are  all  correct :  1,  Chelsonii ;   2,  Countess  ;  3,  Reidii ;  4, 

rodeckianuB. Puzzled.  —  Salvia    Horminum    varieties, 

with  violet,  rose,  and  pale  coloured  bracts. 

Names  of  Fruit.— TT.  B.,  Preston.— The  small  Apple 
is  a  late  fruit  of  Irish  Peach;   large  Apple.  Ecklinville 

Seedling. D.  A  R.—The  Apple  is  Mfere  du  Manage. 

W.  C.—l,  Cellini  Pippin;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3, 
Emperor  Alexander ;  4,  Lord  Derby ;  6,  Reinette  de  Canada ; 
6,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  7,  Wellington  ;  8,  Flander  Pippin; 
9,  Bismarck. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
The  great  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3id  inst.,  and  a 
splendid  display  of  Chrysanthemums  resulted.  Some  of 
the  classes  were  very  closely  contested  ;  in  fact,  in  most  of 
them  competition  was  keen.  There  were  few  incurved 
blooms  shown;  the  Japanese  varietiesare  gradually  ousting 
them  from  the  exhibition  table.  The  blooms  uf  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  larger  than  ever  this  year,  although  many  of 
them  lacked  finish.  The  blooms  of  Japauese  sorts  shown 
on  boards  were  liuer  than  those  shown  in  vases;  in 
fact,  the  latter  class  seems  to  be  less  popular  than  it  was 
when  first  instituted.  Taking  the  snow  as  a  whole,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Gerald 
Dean  is  acting  as  secretary  pro  tern.,  and  luo  heavy 
work  in  connexion  with  this  show  was  most  saliafactorily 
carried  through  by  Mr.  Dean  and  his  colleagues. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  floral  display  ol  Chrysan- 
themums and  suitable  foliage  plants  in  pois,  arranged  on 
the  floor  in  a  circular  space  of  300  supeiflulal  feet.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  was  flist,  with  u  splendid 
display  of  plants  and  cut  blooms,  some  of  t^y  latter  being 
very  fine,  thus  winning  the  gold  meoai ;  tecuna, 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 

In  the  great  vase  class  for  twelve  vases  of  specimen 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  five  blooms  ol  each, 
the  special  first  prize  of  twelve  guineas,  given  by  Iho 
Crystal  Palace  Cumpany,  was  won  by  Mr.  VV.  Ig^uideu, 
Lock's  Hill  Nurseries,  Frame,  with  a  veiyflue  lot,  aucu  ai 
Valerie  Greenham,  lieniy  Perkins,  Mios  Fulton,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  and  F.  S.  ValJis  were  splendid.  Mr.  Cuaa. 
Beckett,  Chilton  Lodge  Gardens,  HubgerfurJ,  wasstcanu  ; 

F.  S.  Vallls,  Mis.  r.  Dalton,  Mis.  Barkley,  and  olhera 
were  very  good.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Dicker,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Canning,  i'rauk  Cuurt, 
Sussex. 

Far  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  the  flrat 
piize,  given  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswicn, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Higgs,  Fetchum  Park  Gardens,  with  a 
handsome  exdioil;  second,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Ashtead  Paik 
Gardens.    No  more  entries. 

In  the  class  open  to  i-tliiiated  societies  for  a  ti:ble  ot 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  foliage,  the  firsj  prize 
was  won  by  the  Epsom  and  District  Cniysantliemuui 
Society  (blooms  grown  by  Mr.  G.  Huul);  the  Wunalead 
and  District  Society  was  secjua  (uloanis  gruwu  oy  Meaaro. 

G.  Fisher,  H.  Ruucieman,  T.  omith,  \V.  Joiiea,  R.  Piace^ 
N.  Crone,  and  J.  Orolt.) 

For  thirty-six  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
FetCi,am  Park  Gardens,  Feicbaiu,  was  lirat  with  a  giaad 
lot  of  flowers ;  R.  B.  liurge,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Topaze 
orieiitale,  C.  Curtis,  Bjltercup,  and  others  were  fiueiy 
ahown.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  E  q.,  Leathei- 
head,  was  second  with  smaller  blooms;  Mi.  G.  Hunt, 
Ashtead  Park  (Jardens,  Epsom,  thud.    No  mare  eutuea. 

For  foity-eight  Japaueae  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
Fetcham  Park  Gardens,  was  Hist  with  a  veiy  flue  exbioit, 
all  the  flowers  being  good.  Epecially  good  were  Ejlin 
Smith,  Mildied  Waie,  VV.  A.  E.neiingion,  aud  otner^. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlauds  LoOge  Gardena,  U'eybiioge,. 
who  showed  many  gaod  flovs ers  also  ;  thud,  Mr.  A.  J,.tfcrica, 
Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Harlow.  I'liere  were  BiriUt  more 
exhioits  in  this  class. 

The  first  prize  for  six  beat  spscimen  plants  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Ruucieman,  Nightiuguc  R /aU,  Wanstead  ;  second, 
Mr.  Haselgrave,  gardener  to    VV.  BiauUci,  E.tl.,  Sydenham 

Hill ;  third,  Mr.  N.  Taylor,  Tewkesbuiy  Lauge  Garaeui 
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Forest  Hill.  There  were  no  exhiMta  in  the  other  clawea 
for  plants.  A  first  prize  for  one  sp-cimen  bloom  of  any 
variety  was  tjiven  to  Mr.  H.  Parr,  T  et.t  Park  Gardens,  for 
a  bloom  of  Mrs.  Pockett,  the  only  t  xhibit. 

The  president's  priz^  of  five  guineas  ftir  twenty-four 
Japanse  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson, 
Woburn  Place  Gardens,  Adilestone,  with  a  biight  exhibit 
of  good  blooms  ;  especially  fine  were  Kathleen  Stoop, 
Mrs.  Mease,  and  W.  R  Church.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Waller, 
Abney  House  Gar^lens,  B  <urne  Eid.  Henry  Perkins, 
F.  S.  Vallis.  and  Mildred  Ware  were  fine  blooms.  Third, 
Mr.  George  Hill,  Uetchet  Court  Gardens,  Romsey.  There 
were  twelve  other  exhibits  in  this  class. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion, Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  The  Girdens,  Wobum  Place, 
Addlestone,  being  first,  wiih  splendid  blooms;  second, 
Mr.  James  Lock,  The  Gardens,  Oatlands  L  .dge,  Weybridge; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Hahey,  The  Gardens,  Riddines  Court. 

For  a  VA'»e  of  while  Japanese  bliunn,  Mr.  Petkins,  The 
Garden?,  Greenlands,  Henlev,  was  first,  with  Eiith  Smith  ; 
pecond,  Mr.  A.  Jetfeiies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Harlow, 
Eisex  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Chilton  Lodge  Gardens, 
Hiitigeiford. 

The  first  prize  for  a  vase  of  yellow  Japanese  blooms  was 
■won  by  Mr.  Jefferies  with  F.  S.  Vallis  ;  second,  Mr.  Riy- 
ment,  The  Gardens,  N jrlh  Ockendon,  Rjmford  ;  lb  rd, 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  all  showing  well.  Fur 
one  vase  of  blooms  any  oiher  colour,  Mr.  R^yment  was 
first  with  Henry  Perkins  ;  second,  Mr.  Jefferies ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Simon,  Bcxley. 

For  twelve  incuived  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Hlgg3  was 
easily  first  with  finp  fiowers  ;  secnnd,  Mr.  W.  Mease  ; 
tbiid,  Mr.  J.  Simon,  The  Gardens,  Rtvdnswood,  BrXl*y. 

For  six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  C.  J.  3  ilter, 
The  Gardens,  Woodhatch  L  idge,  Reigate,  was  first  with  a 
Folen'lid  lot  of  W.  Biddle;  second,  Mr.  G.  Hilsey, 
Riddiiigs  Court  Gardens,  with  C.  H.  Curtis ;  third,  Mr. 
S.  Cule,  Althorp  Park  Girdens. 

Fur  SIX  varieties  of  Cnrysanthemums,  iuch  as  are  growa 
for  marke',  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries,  The  Gardens,  Hill  House, 
Maisey  Hampton,  Gloucester,  was  first  with  0.  J.  Quintus, 
pink  ;  R  )i  des  Precedes,  crimson  ;  Source  d'Or,  gold  ;  W. 
Holmes,  crimson  ;  Crimson  Pride,  and  White  Quintus. 
This  was  the  only  entry. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  large  flowered  reflexed  blooms 
■w«8  won  by  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  The  Gardens,  Adenholme, 
Weyhiidge,  with  splendid  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Brown, 
Ahuots  Langley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Humphries. 

There  were  only  two  entries  in  the  class  for  twenty-fo«r 
laige-flowered  Anemone  blooms,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  The 
Gardens,  Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  being  first ; 
("•cond,  Mr.  Humphries,  The  Gardens,  Hill  House,  Maisey 
Hampton,  Gloucester.  The  same  two  competed  in  the 
class  for  twelve  large-flowered  Anemone  vases,  Mr.  Brown 
heing  first  and  Mr.  Humphries  second.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Humphries  were  again  first  and  second  respectively 
in  anutber  class  for  twelve  Anemone  varieties. 

Mr.  T.  Caryer,  The  Gardens,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge, 
was  first  for  nine  Pompons,  distinct,  in  vases,  showing  a 
charming  lot.  La  Vogue,  rich  yellow,  was  very  fine. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  Abbots  Langley;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Humphries.  Mr.  J.  Humphries  won  for  six  Anemone 
Pompons,  distinct,  an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six 
varieties  of  singles  in  vases,  winning  first  prize. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety,  with  any 
foliage,  Mr.  Jtfferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Harlow,  was 
first  with  a  handsome  exhibit ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Fairweather, 
The  Gudens,  B  f rons,  Canterbury  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Halaey, 
Riddir  gs  Cuurt  Gardens. 

The  best  basket  of  autumn  foliaj^e  and  berries  was  shown 
by  Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Fellham.  An  attractive 
(xhibit  giined  first  prize  for  Mr.  A.  R\)bert8on,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W.,  in  the  class  for  two  vases  of  Pompon  Chry* 
aanthemums. 

The  exhibits  In  the  clasi  for  three  epergnea  of  Chrysan- 
fantheraums  and  light  foliage  made  a  charming  display, 
Miss  Cole  winning  first  prize  with  a  yellow  single  variety. 
Miss  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury,  was  second  ;  and 
Mrs.  B  ewster,  St.  Peter's  S',reet,  Canterbury,  third.  Miss 
Colefah'iwtd  the  best  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums  In 
Ihe  ladies'  class. 

Amateurs. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Trowell,  gardener  to  D. 
Link,  £  q.,  Beckenham,  Florence  Molyneux  being  a  splen- 
did bloom  ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  B-llis,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Faulkner,  Forest  Hill ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Cordell,  gardener  to 
A.  F.  Blades,  E  q.,  Reigate.  There  were  three  other 
competit'>rs.  The  special  first  prize  was  given  by  Mr. 
Seward,  HinweH. 

There  was  keen  competition  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
distiticr,  Mr.  F.  Cordell  winning  first  prize  with  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  flowers;  second,  Mr.  A.  Robertson;  third,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Gabriel,  Horsell,  Surrey.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  in  this 
exhibit  was  splendid.  O  ''y  two  competed  for  twelve 
Incuived  hloum^,  disincr,  Mr.  A.  0-mond,  gardener  to  A. 
Kempt,  Eiq..  South  Norwood,  t>eing  first;  second,  Mr. 
Humphries,  Maisey  Hampton. 

In  another  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
the  first  prize  was  won  hy  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Oakfleld  Street, 
Cardiff,  with  an  excellent  lot.  Miss  Alice  Byron  being 
especially  fine ;  aecnnd,  Mr.  R.  E-  Mason,  South  Weald, 
Brentwood,  F.  S.  Vallis  being  splendid  ;  third,  Mr.  T. 
Sharpe,  Greenhithe.  There  were  several  more  com- 
pet^itors. 

The  first  prize  for  two  bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  won  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone, 
E  q..  Sydenham.  Judging  from  the  exhibits  in  this  class 
Ihe  Chrysant^hemum  Is  not  a  suitable  fi>iwer  for  bouquets. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hill  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct, 
wiih  a  very  good  lot ;    second,  Mr.  T.  Sharpe  ;  third,  Mr. 


R.  E.  Mason.  The  exhibits  in  this  class  were  very  meri- 
tori  lus,  and  several  extra  prizes  were  awarded.  Only  two 
competed  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  C.  M.  CoIUng- 
wood,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  being  first;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Sharpe,  Greenhithe. 

Some  good  blooms  were  shown  in  the  vase  class,  Mr.  H. 
Pestell,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Elstow,  Bedford, 
winning  first  prize  with  a  handsome  exhibit  of  the  variety 
F.  S.  Vallis  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Horsley,  with  good 
Mildred  Ware ;  third,  Mr.  R.  E.  Mason,  South  Weald, 
Brentwood. 

There  were  numerous  smaller  classes  for  amateurs,  In 
which  the  following  were  the  first  prizewinners.  Six  Japa- 
nese, distinct:  Mr.  A.  Osmond,  gardener  to  A.  Kempt,  Esq., 
South  Norwood.  Six  Japanese,  one  variety  :  Mr.  Stevens, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Sydenham.  Six  incurved, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Yarrow, 
E?q.,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.  Six  incurved,  one  variety: 
Mr.  A.  Osmond.  Six  bunches  of  Pompons,  distinct:  Mr. 
J.  Humphries,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Bargess,  Esq.,  Maisey 
Hampton.  Six  Japanese,  distinct :  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Cardiff. 
Six  Japanese,  three  varieties  :  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Cardiff, 
with  splendid  blooms.  Six  incurved,  not  less  than  three 
varieties  :  Mr.  T.  Sharpe,  Greenhithe.  Six  incurved, 
three  varieties:  Mr.  T.  Sharpe.  Six  Japanese,  distinct 
{for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  the  National 
<'hrysantbemum  Society's  show):  Mr.  Grant,  Wrolham 
Rjad,  Gravesend.  Mr.  Grant  was  also  first  for  three 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 

NON  COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

There  were  many  magnificent  displays  of  Chrysan- 
themums and  other  flowers  by  nurserymen,  to  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  not  space  to  refer  in  detail. 

Chrysanthemums. — H  J.  Jones,Lewi8ham,had  a  very  fine 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety,  most 
attractively  arranged  ;  W.  Gudfrey,  kxraouth,  also  showed 
a  very  handsome  group  of  large-fiowertd  varieties ; 
CUbrans,  Altrlncham,  exhibited  single  and  other  Chrysan- 
themums in  a  large  group ;  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
showed  a  bright  group  of  Chrysanthemums  that  Included 
many  novelties  ;  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a 
collection  of  splendid  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Cannas ;  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  set  up  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots; 
T  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  group  of  market 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  some  in  boxes,  showing  how 
packed  for  market ;  M.  Larsen,  E'jfield,  showed  a  bright 
group  of  pot  Chrysanthemums. 

Other  plants.— OttxQT  exhibits  were  Begonias  and 
Carnations  from  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood  ;  Celosias,  Ac, 
and  fruit  from  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley ;  a  beautiful 
lot  of  wlnter-flowerlng  Carnations  from  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate ;  an  excellent  group  of  shrubs  from  David 
Russell.  Brentwood  ;  a  grand  lot  of  Lilies,  Azaleas, 
Rhubarb,  Ac,  from  "T.  Bochford  and  Sons,  Broxbourne, 
grown  from  retarded  bulbs  and  roots  ;  winter-flowering 
Carnations  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey ;  Roses  from  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham ;  an 
excellent  lot  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  Including 
several  fine  new  sorts,  from  George  B  -yes  and  Co., 
Leicester;  and  Carnations,  &c.,  from  C.  Eogelmann, 
S.->ffron  Walden,  Eisex. 

Horticultural  Sundries.  — Theae  were  shown  by  W. 
Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green  ;  Dowel  and  Son,  Hammer- 
smith :  Harriet  Scott,  Woodeide,  S  E.  ;  and  G.  H. 
Sage,  Manor  Road,  Richmond.  Tible  decoration 
appliances  bv  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham^; 
J.  Williams,  Ealing;  and  A.  Edwards,  Arnold,  Notts.  A 
new  bulb-holder  for  Hyacinth  glasses,  &c.,  by  Simpson, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  Linlithgow.  Ornamental  tubs  for  shrubs, 
(tc,  from  Champion  and  Co.,  City  Road,  E  C. ;  and  guano 
from  the  Ichthemlc  Guano  Company,  Ipswich. 

There  were  a  few  classes  for  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
offered  numerous  prizes  for  exhibits  of  vegetables  grown 
from  seed  supplied  by  him.  Some  excellent  produce  was 
shown  in  competition  for  Mr.  Sydenham's  prizes,  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  being  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Folkes,  The  Gardens,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel  Hempsted. 


SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  31st  ult.  and  Ist  Inst.,  and  was  in  every  way  an 
exhibition  of  which  any  society  might  be  proud.  The 
entries  in  all  the  leading  classes  were  both  numerous  and 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  220  vases,  besides  the 
orthodox  boards,  were  used  for  the  blooms. 

For  the  Victorian  Challenge  Trophy  there  were  eight 
competitors,  Mr.  Hall  of  Metchet  Court  Gardens,  Romsey, 
once  more  securing  the  coveted  prize  with  thirty-six  really 
grand  blooms.  Mr.  B.  Hollis,  Embley  Park  Gardens, 
Romsey,  and  Mr.  F.  Bible  were  a  very  close  second  and  third. 

For  six  white  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  Hollis  was  first ; 
second,  Mr.  Daws,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon ;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Chandler  (amateur). 

For  six  of  any  other  colour,  Mr.  G.  EUwood,  Swanmore 
Park,  won  first  prize;  second.Mr. Stevenson,  Merley  House, 
Wimborne  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Hollis.     Five  others  competed. 

■The  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  restricted  to  those  not 
competing  for  the  challenge  trophy,  brought  out  only  five 
competitors,  Mr.  H.  Peace  of  Awbridge  Danes  securing  the 
first  prize;  second,  Mr.  F. Chandler;  third,  Mr.  A.  J. Marsh. 

Incurved  sorts  were  represented  by  three  entries  In  the 
vase  class,  but  included  some  grand  blooms,  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester,  being  first ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Bible ;  third,  Mr.  A,  J.  Marsh. 

A  class  much  admired  was  that  of  vases  of  single 
varieties,  especially  those  shown  by  Mr.  EUwood,  who  was 
easily  first. 

For  twelve  distinct  Japanese  on  boards,  Mr.  Bible  was 
first,  Mr.  Stevenson  being  second,  and  Mr.  Pearce  third. 


For  twenty-four  Japanese  on  boards,  eight  competed, 
Mr.  G.  Hall  being  first  with  a  splendid  lot,  though  Mr.  F. 
Bible  was  little  behind. 

Incurved  Japanese  on  boards  made  a  poor  show,  and  will 
probably  be  dropped  out  of  the  schedule  next  year,  but  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  Mr.  Bible's  first  prize  lot.  Mr. 
Bible  also  secured  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved.  Single- 
handed  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers  all  staged  moat 
creditable  blooms  in  this  division. 

Chrysanthemum  plants,  if  not  numerous,  were  all  good, 
Mr.  C.  Hosey  of  Elmfield,  Soton,  again  winning.  Mlscel* 
laneous  groups  were  not  so  strong  as  usual,  although  the 
one  shown  by  Mr.  Willis  of  the  Winchster  Road  Nurseries 
was  excellent. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  were  very  strong.  For 
three  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  was  first.  For 
two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  Mr  EUwood,  The  Gardens, 
Swanmore,  won.  For  two  bunches  any  other  black  Mr. 
EUwood  was  again  first.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  was  first  in  a  strong  class. 

In  the  Apple  classefi,  for  which  there  wag  an  immense 
entry,  W.  H.  Myers,  E^q.,  the  Duke  nf  Hamilton.  M  jor 
Chichester,  and  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  were  the  most 
successful. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  the  quality  was  splendid.  Mr. 
G.  EUwood  was  first  of  the  thirteen  competitors  in  hla 
class,  Mr.  Bible  being  equally  to  the  front  In  the  other 
open  class.  Cottagers  exhibits  were  numerous  and  most 
meritorioHB. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  very  nnfavourable  weather 
will  probably  entail  a  heavy  loss  to  this  enterprising 
society.  The  arrangement  of  the  show  was,  as  usual, 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Fuidge,  the  secretary,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  of  the  winter  lectures  of  the  present  session  was 
given  on  the  4th  Inst,  at  the  Common  Hall,  Liverpool,  a 
new  meeting-place,  which  proved  in  every  respect  most 
desirable.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  FuS'er, 
chairman  of  committee,  who  was  supported  by  a  larger 
number  of  members  than  u^ual.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hazleton,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Eirl  of  Derby,  K.G  , 
Knowsley.  selected  the  interesting  and  important  su-ject 
of  "Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shruha."  The  paper 
dealt  with  those  plants  that  succeed  in  chalky  soils,  those 
that  failed  in  such  comp<*.t,  those  that  prefer  peat  <  r 
loam,  &c.  The  best  positions  for  each  were  mentioned, 
hints  as  to  planting,  culture,  and  pruning,  and  a  large 
selection  of  sorts  were  given.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  Sherry,  Waterman,  Stnney,  Mercer, 
Rooking,  Haines,  Ewbaok,  Devanney,  and  others  tO'-k 
part.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hizleton  for  hii 
admirable  address,  and  to  Mr.  Foster  for  presiding, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

Winter  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  Common  HOI,  3, 
Hacklns  Hey,  off  Dale  Street :  December  2.— "Pmnsi^  .tlon 
of  Plants,"  Mr.  J.  Hithaway.  February  3.— "Gird-n  , 
Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Some  Illustrations  <>t  Tnvi- 
Various  Styles "  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides),  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes.  Mirch  3.—*' Injurious  Scale  Insects  and  Mealy 
Bugs  of  the  British  Isles  "  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides), 
Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  A.L.3. 


DARTMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  a  good  show  was  held  at  Dartmou'h,  the 
first  prize  stands  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  being  of  great 
excellence,  while  pot  plants,  fiuit,   and  vegetables  were 
well  shown. 

Twelve  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Godfrey  ;  second, 
Lady  Freake  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beer. 

Twelve  Japanese  (incurved)  :  First,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolltho  ; 
second.  Lady  Freake  ;  third.  Colonel  Toms. 

Six  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Godfrey;  second,  Mr 
F.  C.  Simpson ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beer. 

Six  Japanese  (incurved):  First,  Mr.  F  J.  Godfrey ;  second, 
Lady  Freake  ;  third.  Mr.  F.  C.  Simpson. 

Six  Japanese  (one  variety) :    First,  Mr.    F.  J.  Godfrey, 
with  W.  R.  Church;  second,  Lady  Frenke,  with  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Pockett ;  third,  Colonel  Toms,  with  Mr.  Clayton. 
Plants. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  :  First,  Lady  Freake. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Lady  Freake. 

Group  of  Ferns :  First,  Lady  Freake  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bolitho. 

Six  foliage  table  plants  :  First,  Lady  Freake  ;  Hecond, 
Mr.  r.  B.  Bolitho. 

Six  Primulas :  First,  Lady  Freake  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Simpson. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemum  :  First,  Lady  Freake  ;  second, 
Mrs.  Soper  ;  third,  Colonel  Toms. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Tb" 
chief  prizes  in  both  sections  were  taken  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bolltho,  whose  exhibits  were  superb. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  2ud  inst.  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  C.  A.  Youne  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  H.  Curtis,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Victoria  Park  and  Gardens,  Widnes,  selected 
for  his  subject  a  few  well-known  hardy  border  flowers. 
The  best  sorts,  positions,  the  best  soil,  and  general 
cultural  hints  were  given  in  detaU,  with  some  observations 
on  pests  and  how  to  prevent  them.  As  usual,  an  excellent 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman,  Messrs.  R. 
Todd,  T.  Carllng,  W.  D.  Skinner,  and  J.  Stoney  took  parr. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  admirable 
paper,  and  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  terminated  the 
proceedings. 
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EOYAL  HOETICUITUKAL  SOaETY. 
There  was  a  small,  thongh  very  bright,  display  od  Tues- 
day last,  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortnightly 
meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  HortictUtnral  Society. 
Chrysanlhemnms  and  Orchids  were  most  largely  repre- 
sented. 

Orchid  Comitittee. 
Present :  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O  Brien,  Harry  .7.  Teitch,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  A.  A.  McBean,  T.  W.  Bond,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  Walter  Cobb,  Jeremiah  Colman,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Francis  Wellesley,  J.  Douglas,  Xorman  T.  Cookson,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  F.  W.  Ashton,  and 
W.  H.  White. 

A  very  handsome  group  of  Orchids  was  eshibited  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Whitelegge,  gardener  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  X.  Several  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata  were  arranged  in  the  centre,  eg.,  C.  1.  alba,  C.  1. 
K.  I.  Measures,  C.  i.  Lowije,  C.  1.  amesiana,  C.  1.  G.  G. 
Whitelegge,  and  others.  C.  I.  Hercules  is  a  very  large  and 
richly-coloured  fo'm,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  it  was 
included.  Lselio-Cattleya  baroldiana  John  Bradshaw, 
Cattleya  Mantinii,  numerous  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata 
and  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Oncidium  Forbesii  Bradshawjje, 
Cymbidium  tracyanum,  and  Odontoglossum  Coradinei 
were  other  plants  finely  shown  in  this  group.  Gold  medal. 
A  large  and  beautiful  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Keigate.  It  consisted  largely  of  Cattleya 
labiata  in  several  varieties,  Lfelia  pr^estans  varieties, 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums.  Cattleya  bowringi- 
ana  lilaciua,  Lrelia  prfeatans  Gatton  Park  var.,  Cattleya 
Minerva  lilaciua,  L^elia  Perrini,  Cattleya  labiata  Master  J. 
Colman,  C.  Mantinii,  and  C.  Portia  are  all  beautiful 
flowers.  The  Cypripediums  included  the  best  varieties  of 
C.  insigne,  C.  leeanum  Burtonii,  C.  Nelson,  C.  arthuri- 
anum,  and  others.  Cymbidium  winniauum  and  C  tracy- 
Anum  were  represented  by  splendid  plants.  Gold  medal. 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  very  bright 
group  of  Orchids,  including  some  very  fioe  Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas,  and  Dendrobiums.  CattleyaManlinii,  C.  Portia, 
C  canhamiana,  C.  labiata  autumnalis,  and  C.  bowringiana 
were  well  shown.  The  Cypripediums  included  many  of 
the  best  insij^ne  varieties  and  numerous  hybrids.  Odonto- 
glossum gianrte,  0.  ciispum  (^potted),  Vanda  cfernlea,  and 
Dendrobinm  PaalteDopsis  schroierianum  in  several 
varieties  were  well  shown.     Silver  Flora  medal- 

Messis  Charlesworlh  and  C>.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had 
some  very  fine  Lfelic-Cattleya  taioldiana  richly  and  hand- 
somely coloured  in  their  grcup.  Cattleya  Mantinii,  L  -C. 
callisU'glossa,  Brass*  -L^elia  purpurato-digbyana,  C.  Iris, 
Cyprintdium  Hiichinsia;,  C.  spiceriannm  msgDificum,  and 
Vaiida  cterulea  were  otber  good  plants  in  Messrs.  Charles- 
wnrth'a  exhibit.     Silver  flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Suuihgate,  N.,  showed  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  0;chids  that  included  Cattleya  dowiana 
aurea,  C.  Sr.  Gilles  (C.  Patrocini  x  C.  dowiana  aurea),  C. 
o'brieniana,  Lfelia  tenebrosa,  several  Cypripediums,  includ- 
ing C.  insigne  Sandi  rse  and  C.  i.  Harefleld  Hall,  C.  call<  snm 
Sandeiffi,  and  otheis.  A  hybrid  between  Dendrobium 
Victoria  Regina  and  Cattleya  Harriaoni?e,  called  Dendro- 
Cattleya  Stanleyi,  was  in  this  group.  The  flat  petals  and 
the  form  in  which  they  were  arranged  seemed  to  suggest 
the  Dendrobium.  Sepals  and  petals  are  lined  with  lilac 
C08B  on  a  dull  white  ground.  The  lip  is  purple  with  white 
lobes  and  thioat.    Silver  Binksian  nitdal. 

In  the  group  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield, 
Cittleya  labiata  America,  C.  1.  teedleyensis,  C.  1.  King  ol 
Greece  (all  albino  vaiieties),  C.  Mantii-ii  superba,  Oncidum 
<;heirophorum,  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri,  some  very 
good  Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  album 
were  conspicuous  plants.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

M.  Ch.  Vulysteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  e.xhibited  several 
very  beautifully  maiked  Odontoglussums,  O.  harryo- 
crispum,  0.  Vulystekei,  0.  ardentissimum,  and  others. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  small  group  of  0  chide,  comprising  Cattleya  Iris 
President,  C.  I.  Cordelia,  C.  I.  flammea,  Odontoglossum 
orispum  Coronet,  and  several  Cypripediums. 

Several  good  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas  were  shown 
by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld,  Woking.  L.-C.  Norba 
superba  is  a  beautiful  fiower,  with  pale  yellow  petals  and 
sepals,  rose  lip,  and  deep  yellow  throat,  sweetly  scented. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Cattleya  Petersii  var., 
which  is  described  below. 

New  Orchids. 

Odwitoglos&um  Vulystekets. — The  parents  of  this  remark- 
able hybrid  are  unknown.  The  colouring  of  the  flower  is 
a  deep  crimson,  through  which  white  streaks  show 
•clearly  on  sepal,  petal,  and  lip.  The  tips  of  the  sepals 
are  white,  and  there  is  also  a  faint  margin  of  white  all 
round  the  flower,  becoming  more  proncunced  in  the  lip. 
Seen  from  the  back  sepals  and  petals  are  marked  with  a 
broad  central  band  of  white.  The  parentage  is  supposed  to 
be  ardentissimum  upon  crispo-harryanum.  If  this  suppo- 
sition is  correct  then  it  is  a  variety  of  0.  venustulum. 
Shown  by  M.  Ch.  Vulysteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent.  First- 
<:lasa  certificate. 

Cypripetlium  Triumphans. —The  parents  of  this  fine 
Aybrid  are  C.  SalUeri  var.  superbum  and  C.  teoanthum 
snperbum.  It  has  a  striking  red  lip  and  petals,  and 
a  large  handsome  dorsal  sepal  heavily  spotted  with  crimson- 
black  on  a  green  ground,  and  with  a  rose-white  margin. 
Shown  by  E.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq. ,  Bank  House,  Accrington. 
first-class  certificate. 

Cattleya  Petersii  var.  Mrs.  Francis  WeUeshy. —Tiiia  is  a 
bandsome  flower,  a  very  good  form  of  C.  Petersii  with  deep 
rose  sepals  and  petals  and  rich  purple  lip.  The  throat  is 
jellow,  with  a  white  blotch  on  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  adds  to  the  distinctness  of  the  flower.  Shown  by 
£.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld,  Woking.    Award  of  merit. 


Cyprtpedium  Sanacder<e.—TbiB  is  a  beautiful  flower,  the 
result,  directly,  of  intercrossing  C.  insigne  Sanderae  and  C. 
San-actieus.  The  petals  and  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
are  pale  green,  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
white  ;  the  lip  is  greenish  yellow.  Eshibited  by  S.  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood.  Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr. 
Chapman).    Award  of  merit. 

Dendrobium  Phalcenopavi  var. FunndersleyenHs.— Avery 
beautiful  dark  variety  of  this  well-known  Orchid,  the 
colouring  a  rich  crimson-purple.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co. ,  Enfield .    Award  of  merit 

FRriT  AKD  VESETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Present :  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (chairman),  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cbesi\,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Pope,  (Jeorge  Keif,  H.  Markham, 
f.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Willard,  and  G.  Korman. 

A  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr  George  Mount, 
Canterbury.  There  were  excellent  samples,  splendidly 
coloured.  Beaumann's  Red  Reinette,  AUington  Pippin, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Northern  Greening,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Charles  Ross,  and  others  were  among  the  best.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Eoupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Ronpell  Park,  S.W., 
showed  a  few  boxes  of  Cux's  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  some  of 
them  splendid  fruits,  grown  within  five  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  They  were  shown  in  light  cheap  boxes  suitable  for 
market  use.    Cultural  commendation. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  ilr.  J.  H. 
Ridgwell,  The  Gardens,  Hlston,  Cambs.,  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  the  produce  of  Sutton's  seeds.  Cauliflower 
Autumn  Mammoth,  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot,  Dwaif 
Gem  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  were  well 
represented,  and  the  exhibit  was  tastefully  displayed. 

A  cultural  cnmmendatiju  was  given  to  some  fine  fruits 
of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear  gathered  from  the  famous 
old  tree  at  Gatton  Park,  the  residence  of  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  dishes  of 
splendid  fruits  of  Apples  Charles  Ross,  Gabalva,  Norfolk 
Beauty,  Alllngton  Pippin,  and  King  Edwsrd  ^^I. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  f <  r  a  collection  of  seed  Potatoes,  that  included 
many  of  the  best  varieties  Village  Blacksmith,  with 
rough  brown  skin,  is  one  of  the  most  aisiicct,  though 
hardly  the  most  attractive. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T- 
Druery,  James  Walker,  George  Nicholson,  G.  Renlhe.  E.  W. 
Wallace,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  James  Hudson,  C.  E.  Fielder, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Edward  Mawley,  Charles 


Dixon,  E.  T.  Cook,  Charles  Jeffries,  Charles  E."  Pearson 
William  CuthbertsoD,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and 
W.  J.  James. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, contributed  a  very  interesting  table  of  hybrid 
Veronicas,  Bjuvardias,  double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
Ferns  in  variety.  The  hybrid  Veronicas  weie  charming 
and  in  well-grown  examples.  The  Heliotrope  Mme.  de 
Bussey  is  a  finely-coloured  variety  and  very  fragrant 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
good  table  of  the  winter-floweriirg  Begonias,  such  as  B 
Success,  a  sturdy  ciimson-scarlet  kind;  B.  Julius,  semi- 
double  pink  ;  B.  Agatha,  a  dainty  and  compact  kind  ;  and 
B.  Mrs.  Heal.  Begonia  Ideala,  a  lovely  rose-scarlet,  is  a 
delightful  pot  plant  full  of  blossom  and  exceptionally 
bright  and  gocd. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Merstham  and  Eedhill,  showed  some 
excellent  Chrysanthemums,  and  of  these  we  make  special 
note  of  Glitter,  a  glorious  yellow,  with  perfect  stem  and 
still  more  perfect  peduncle.  Of  single-flowered  kinds  we 
take  Gladys  Hemsley,  pink  ;  Mary  Eichardsnu,  terra- 
cotu;  Merstham,  white,  very  good  ;  Eeine  des  E oses,  and 
Miss  Irene  Cragg,  these  last  obtaining  the  award  of  merit. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  had  a  small  group  of  tree 
Carnations  as  Enchantress,  Adonis,  scarlet ;  Norway, 
white  ;  Nelson  Fisher,  and  Fiancee.  Alpine  Glow  is  a  good 
shade  if  pink. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  showed  CSirysauthemum  Frank 
Trestaiii,  a  good  bronze  and  gold  incurved  Japanese  ;  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  showed  plants  of  decorative  kinds  that  were 
hardly  at  their  best. 

From  the  Duke  of  Fife,  East  Sheen,  came  a  pretty 
group  of  Begonias  of  the  Lorraine  type,  with  single  Chry- 
santhemums, Primula  obconica,  and  Palms,  with  Panicum 
as  a  margin.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

The  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfleld,  was  a  splendid  display.  F.  S.  Vallis,  yellow  ; 
Mile.  Anna  Debone,  white;  George  Kitchener,  crimson  ; 
Florence  Penford,  bronzy  buff  and  pale  orange  suffused  • 
Mrs.  Chas.  Davis,  gold  ;  Marshal  Oyama,  light  chestnut; 
and  Mile.  Paolo  Eadaelli,  pink  blush,  were  among  the 
beat.  These  were  arranged  a  dozen  or  more  in  each  vase 
with  coloured  Vine  leaves  and  Crotons,  and  gave  a  splendid 
result.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Single  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums  were  largely 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  in  which 
much  variety  was  noticeable.  Salvia  Pitcherl  and  S. 
Glory  of  Stuttgart  (a  rich  scarlet  of  the  splendeus  type), 
with  S.  s.  alba,  were  also  staged  in  small  pot  plants.  The 
zonal  Pelargoniums  from  this  firm  were  very  fine, 
especially  the  novelties  of  the  present  year.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  capital  group  of  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Beck,  scarlet,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Beck,  Henley-on-Thames.  The  colour 
is  very  rich  and  intense,  the  plants  well  grown  and  well 
flowered. 

A  pretty  group  of  Nerines  came  from  J  T.  Bennett-Pte, 
Esq.,  Chefihunt.  There  were  a  dozen  well-fiowered 
examples,  of  which  Novelty,  Ada  Brysou,  and  atro-rubens 
were  the  best  probably. 


P.  Pumell,  Esq.,  Streatham,  showed  Celosias,  Primula 
obconica,  Begonias,  acd  other  greenhouse  plants  in  variety. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Eeuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  also  had  a  nice  batch  of 
Nerines,  chiefiy  cross-bred  kinds,  together  with  a  nice  lot 
of  N.  flexuosa  alba.  A  pretty  set  of  Crocuses  included  C. 
Clusii,  C.  hermoneus,  C.  ochroleucus  (a  pretty  white),  C. 
Salzmanni  (a  pretty  pale  mauve),  and  C.  caspicus  (a  really 
fine  white,  with  yellow  or  orange  base). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed  finely- 
berried  plants  of  Aucuba  vera,  with  Eteignus  Slmmonsl 
variegata  and  Hedera  maderensis  variegata. 

Messrs.  I.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  staged  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  alpines  and  allied  things  in  pans,  in 
which  a  large  array  of  Saxifrages  were  noted.  Other  hardy 
plants  were  Achillea  umbellata,  Parochetus  communis, 
Gentiana  acanlis,  and  Lithospermum  roamarinifolium  (a 
rich  blue).    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Tree  Carnations  in  variety,  as  Mrs.  Lawson,  Enchantress, 
Flamingo,  and  others  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  who  had  many  good  examples  of 
Erica  nivalis,  E.  gracilis,  &c.  Citrus  sinensis  was  also 
noted  in  fruit,  and  the  pleasing  Lotus  pellorhyucus  and 
Clirysanthemums  were  also  shown. 

A  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim,  Warren  House,  Stanmore  (Mr.  Ellis, 
gardener),  the  well-grown  plants  being  chiefly  in  pots. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  also 
staged  a  group  ol  Chrysanthemums,  and  in  this  case  cut 
blooms  as  well  as  pot  plants  contributed  to  the  display. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

New  Plasts. 
Chryianthemum  Reine  des  Roses  (single).— A  very 
pleasing  variety  of  the  Mary  Anderson  type,  with  deep 
rosy  lilac-coloured  blossoms  very  freelv  produced.  From 
G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr. 
Smith).    Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mary  Richardson  (single). — A  larger 
type  of  blossom  of  a  deep  tone  of  terra-cotia  red  and  fawn. 
The  colour  is  good,  and  the  variety  should  prove  of  great 
value  in  decoration.  From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey,    .\ward  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Irene  Cragg  (single).— A  lovely 
pure  white  of  the  Mary  Anderson  type,  and  which,  indeed, 
was  the  seed  parent.  No  further  tribute  to  its  merit  need 
be  added  than  to  say  that  all  the  best  attributes  of  the 
parent  are  preserved  in  the  new  comer.  From  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg,  Heston.    Awaid  of  merit. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GAEDENEE3'  SOCIETY. 
Perhaps  to  the  casual  observer  of  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
given  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  on  the  31sl  nit., 
one  might  imagine  that  a  somewhat  prejudiced  opinion 
would  be  manifest  in  a  discourse  on  "Should  Ladies  take 
up  Gardening  as  a  Profession  ?"  by  Mr.  G.  Dray,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Recreation  Grounds,  Sydenham,  S.E.  flow- 
ever,  when  listening  to  the  lengthy  and  carefully-prepared 
elucidation  of  the  subject  one  was  bound  to  emphasise 
well  merited  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dray's  remarks,  for  he 
treated  it  in  a  manner  of  "  for  and  against  "  with  fair  and 
reasonable  argument.  The  discussion  following  was 
perhaps  rather  biassed  from  the  members'  point  of  view, 
yet  ample  food  for  reflection  was  carried  away,  and  the 
lecturer,  in  acknowledging  the  members'  hearty  thanks 
for  his  remarks,  hoped  what  he  had  said  would  prove  profit- 
able to  many.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  brought  good,  well-berried 
sprays  of  Physalis  Franchetti. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE,   AND   DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 

association. 
Programme  of  Meetings. 
NOTEMBEK  14,  "  Some  Historical  Notes  on  Gardening,"  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Dick,  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ; 
November  23,  "  Winter  and  Spring-flowering  Bulbs,"  by 
Mr.  W.  Harris  of  Croydon  ;  December  12,  "Cultivation  of 
VioleU,"  by  Mr.  Legge,  The  Gardens,  Pattison  Court. 
1906. — January  2,  "  Successes  and  Failures  during  1905," 
led  by  Mr.  Elsey,  The  Gardens,  Coppice  Lea  ;  January  17, 
"Vines,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Salter,  jun.,  Foxbury  Gardens, 
Chislehnrst ;  February  1,  "  The  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of 
Asparagus  and  Seakale,"  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  The  Gardens, 
Betchingley  House,  Redhill ;  February  15,  "Orchids,"  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  The  Gardens,  Burford ;  March  1, 
"  Herbaceous  Plants  for  Decoration  and  Exhibition,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  Crawley  ;  March  15,  "  An  Alpine  Garden," 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  illustrated  by  a  very 
large  collection  of  photographic  lantern  slides  (lantern 
kindly  shown  by  Mr.  Gedge) ;  March  -29,  first  lecture  by 
Mr.  Plyman  of  Wye  College,  "  The  Manurial  Require- 
ments of  Garden  Crops  ;  April  12,  second  lecture  by  31r. 
Plyman  of  Wye  College,  "  The  Life  of  the  Soil,"  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  ;  April  26,  "  Wild  Gardening,"'  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Wadds,  The  Gardens,  Paddockhurst. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS"  ASSOCIA'nON. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  at  the 
Sandringham  Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  the  31st  ult.,  when  Mr.  E. 
Mayne  presided  over  a  large  gathering  of  members.  Mr. 
Harold  Evans  of  the  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries,  Llauishen, 
gave  an  interesting  lecture,  entitled  "Hardy  Plants  and 
Informal  Gardening,"'  which  was  illustrated  with  some 
splendid  lantern  slides.  The  lecture  was  thoroughly 
practical.  The  best  thanks  of  the  members  were  accorded 
Mr.  Evans  for  his  lecture,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  would  again  come  forward  at  no  distant  date 
with  a  similar  lecture.  Mr.  H.  Farmer  had  offered  a  prize 
of  OS.  for  the  best  vase  of  single  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
for  effect,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Hone,  The  Mount,  Dynas 
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Powis.  The  same  competitor  was  awarded  a  flrst-claas 
certificate  for  two  plants  of  single  Chrysanthemums  (raised 
from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading). 
Mr.  C.  Collier  was  awarded  a  tirat-clasa  certificate  for  a 
well-grown  Begonia  var.  Turnford  Hall.  Three  new 
members  were  enrolled,  and  the  next  meeting,  the  14th 
inst.,  to  take  place  at  the  Free  Library  by  kind  per- 
mission of  John  Balliuger,  Esq.,  chief  librarian. 


WINDSOR   AND   ETON  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

This  society  held  its  annual  show  on  the  ord  inst.  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Institute.  The  entries  were  quite  up  to  past  years,  and 
the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  was  a  marked  feature 
of  the  show.     The  open  classes  were  keenly  contested. 

List  of  awards. 

Group  of  Chr>8anthemum3  and  foliage  plants:  First, 
Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence ;  second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster ; 
third,  Lord  Grimihorpe. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  arranged  with 
plants  and  foliage :  First,  Miss  Ridge  ;  second,  Lord 
Grimthorpe  ;  third,  Mrs.  Christie. 

Twenty-four  incurved  blooms  In  eighteen  varieties ; 
First,  Mrs.  Christie,  with  an  excellent  lot  uf  well-formed 
blooms;  second,  H.S.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt  ;  third,  Miss 
Ridge. 

Six  vases  of  blooms  with  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only, 
three  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  vase  ;  First,  H.S.H. 
Prince  Hatzfeldt ;  second,  Owen  Tudor,  Esq.  ;  third,  L.  J. 
Drew,  Esq. 

Twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct ; 
A  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen  is  attached 
to  this  class,  which  brought  together  some  splendid  stands 
of  flowers.  Miss  Rldee  was  a  good  first  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Christie  ;  third,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. 

Six  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  three  sprays  of 
each  :  First,  Captain  Farwell ;  second,  J.  B.  Fortescue, 
Esq.  ;  third,  Mrs.  E.  B  Foster. 

Basket  or  vase  of  twelve  cut  blooms  :  Firsf,  Miss  Ridge  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Goodlake ;  third,  L  J.  Drew,  Esq. 

Twelve  incurved,  distinct  :  Lord  Grimihorpe  was  an 
excellent  first  with  a  stand  of  even,  well  set  up  flowers; 
second,  Owen  Tudor,  Esq.  ;  third,  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct  :  Lord  Grimthorpe  was  again 
to  the  front  with  splendid  examples ;  second,  Sir  E. 
Durning-Lawrence  ;  third,  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq. 

Six  incurved  blooms,  any  one  variety  :  Mrs.  Christie  was 
first  with  an  excellent  lot  of  C.  H,  Curtis  ;  second,  J.  B. 
Fortescue,  Esq.  ;  third,  Owen  Tudor,  Esq. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  any  one  kind  :  First,  Mrs.  Barber, 
with  splendid  blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey ;  second,  Miss 
Ridge ;  third,  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  :  Miss  Ridge  was  first  with 
a  pretty  arrangement  of  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Crotons, 
and  Asparaeus  plumosus ;  second,  Lord  Grimthorpe ; 
third,  Lady  Mary  Currie. 

Six  table  plants  :  First,  Lady  Mary  Currie  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Christie  ;  third,  Captain  Farwell. 

Six  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ;  First,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster; 
second.  Lord  Grimthorpe  ;  third.  Lady  Dalton  Fitzgerald. 

In  the  amateurs"  classes  Mr.  W.  Chalk  and  Owen  Tudor, 
Esq.,  were  the  leading  prizewinners.  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
of  Slough  had  a  tastefully-arranged  group  of  Carnations. 
Messrs.  Titt  and  Son,  Windsor,  made  a  splendid  show  with 
Lilies,  Carnations,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums,  and  autumn 
foliage. 


NORTH  FERRIBY  (YORKS)  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 


The  members  of  this  society  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  ult.,  for  a  discussion  on  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees. 
The  first  subject  brought  up  was  the  Black  Currant  mite. 
Several  members  thought  that  overcrowding  and  poor 
soil  made  the  bushes  more  subject  to  the  mite.  A  case 
was  recorded  in  which  a  nurseryman  dug  up  all  his  trees 
affected  and  burnt  them,  then  covered  the  ground  with 
straw,  over  which  he  sprinkled  paraffin,  and  then  set  it  on 
fire.  Since  then  he  has  never  been  troubled  with  the 
mite.  Canker  formed  the  next  subject.  One  grower 
remarked  that,  he  lifted  a  lot  of  old  trees  affected  with 
canker,  cut  off  strong  roots,  and  replanted  on  the  surface 
in  good  soil,  and  that  they  now  are  practically  free  from 
canker  and  bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  On  the  1st  inst.  Mr. 
W.  Simon,  The  Gardens,  Glen  Rock,  EUaughton,  read  a 
paper  on  "Vine  Culture."  The  paper,  which  was  very 
brief,  brought  out  a  good  discussion.  Two  new  members 
were  elected.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Simons, 
also  Mr.  F.  Reid  for  presiding. 


TORQUAY    CHRY'SANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bath  Saloons 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  was  a  conspicuous  success,  the 
exhibits  being  more  numerous  and  their  quality  higher 
than  for  some  years  past.  The  Gardeners'  Association 
being  in  a  better  financial  position  than  formerly,  liberal 
prizes  were  offered  in  all  classes,  which  attracted  good 
entries. 

Prize  List.— Cut  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  Japanese :  First.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  wirh  a 
fine  stand,  in  which  Mme.  C.  Nagelmacher,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  and  Godfreys  King  were  especially  good  ;  second, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulson;  third,  Mr.  S.  B.  Cogan. 

Twenty-four  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  ;  third,  Calonel  Cary. 

Twelve  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Twelve 
Japanese  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead  ;  second. 
Colonel  Cary  ;  third,  Dr.  Quick. 

Six  Japanese:  First,  Colonel  Toms;  second,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Whitehead  ;  third,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley.  Six  Jananese, 
white :    First,  Colonel    Cary,    with    Miss    Elsie    Fulton ; 


second,  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander;  third,  Mr.  S.  B.  Cogan.  Six 
Japanese,  yellow  :  First,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  with  F.  S. 
Vallis  (superb) ;  second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  ;  third,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Cogan.  Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour  :  First, 
Colonel  Cary,  with  W.  R.  Church  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Whitehead  ;  third,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley. 

Six  incurved  :  First,  Sir.  J.  N.  Whitehead  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Four  varieties,  Japanese,  in  vases :  First,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Whitehead;  second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley;  third,  Dr. 
Quick.  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead  also  won  the  silver  medal  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  scoring  the  most 
points  in  the  cut  bloom  classes. 

Plants. 
Group  of  Chrysanthemums :  The  silver  challenge  cup 
was  won  by  Mr.  Dundee  Hooper  with  a  splendid  collec- 
tion, all  of  the  blooms  being  worthy  of  the  show-bnard  ; 
second.  Captain  Tottenham  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee.  Group 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Dr.  Quick. 

Fruit. 

Twelve  dishes  of  Apples  :  First,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulson ; 
second,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur  ;  third,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Pearce  and 
Sons.  Twelve  dishes  of  Pears :  First,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulson. 
Several  other  classes  were  provided  for  fruits,  and  there 
was  strong  competition  in  the  thirteen  classes  allotted  to 
vegetables. 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed  a  very  attrac- 
tive stand  containingTomatoesof  various  sorts,  Capsicums, 
Onions,  Gourds,  &c.  The  Devon  Roaery,  Torquay,  staged 
a  beautiful  group  of  plants  and  floral  designs,  while  from 
their  fruit  farm  were  shown  fruits  in  variety.  Messrs. 
R.  Veltch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  Chrysanthemums,  fruit, 
Kalanchoe  flammea,  winter-fiowering  Begonias,  Physalis 
Franchetti,  rock  plants,  &c.,  aa  well  as  numerous  Orchids 
in  bloom.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Smale  and  Son,  Torquay, 
exhibited  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants.  Mr.  J. 
Heath,  Kingskerswell,  showed  a  collection  of  Violets;  Mr. 
W.  H.  AUward,  Torquay,  had  a  large  general  collection  of 
plants,  including  the  new  Fern  Nephrolepis  Piersoni;  and 
^Messrs.  J.  Tomlinson  and  Sons,  Devooport,  showed  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples. 


LEGAL    POINTS. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Act  [Compensate). 
The  worda  used  are  "  who  habitually  employe 
one  or  more  workmen."  It  seems  that  the 
employment  need  not  necessarily  be  continuous, 
so  that  a  person  employing  a  gardener  one  day  in 
every  week  would  apparently  be  liable  under  the 
Act,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  insure.  The 
premium  would  not  be  much. 

Gun  Licence  (Oardener). — No  licence  is  re- 
quired by  the  occupier  of  any  lands  u^ing  a  gun 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  scaring  birds  or  of  killing 
vermin  on  such  lands,  or  by  any  person  using  a 
gun  on  behalf  of  such  an  occupier  who  holds  a 
game  or  gun  licence.  Rabbits  are  not  vermin, 
and  the  term  "scaring"  birds  does  not  include 
killing  birds.  (See  Lord  Advocate  of  Sootlatd  v. 
Young,  62  J.  P.  199.) 

Rights  of  Common  (O.  T.). — It  is  impossible 
to  advise  you  satisfactorily  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
common  land  or  village  green  to  which  3'ou  refer 
Generally  speaking,  the  public  have  no  right  of 
access  to  a  common,  and  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  roads  and  footpaths  (if  any)  by  which  it  is 
intersected.  The  land  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  fubject  to  the  rights  of  the  commoners, 
whatever  they  may  be,  e.g.,  grazing  rights  or 
rights  to  cut  turf.  A  commoner  can  only  exercise 
the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor.  He  cannot  cut  roads 
or  footpaths  or  lay  drains  or  water  pipes  through 
the  common  wilhout  the  consent  of  the  lord  and 
his  fellow  commoners.  Assuming  that  the  land 
is  common  land  the  lord  is  apparently  within  his 
rights  in  making  the  demands  which  you  mention. 
Different  considerations  might  apply  if  the  green 
is  an  ordinary  village  green,  which  may  be  the 
property  of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  We,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  you  would  be  entitled  to 
make  a  footpath  over  such  a  green  or  to  lay 
drains  or  water  pipes  through  it.  The  parish 
council  would  probably  olject,  as  the  effect  would 
be  to  interfere  with  the  public  rights. 

Game  Licence — Rabbits  (Riistic). — We  are 
sorry  that   you   have   been  "  startled,"    but   we 


think  you  will  find  that  our  statements  are  quite 
correct,  and  "  that  a  game  licence  is  required  by 
a  person  shooting  rabbits  on  the  property  of 
some  person  other  than  himself  or  his  employer." 
The  Act  in  question  is  the  Game  Licences  Act, 
1860.  The  words  used  are :  "  For  a  licence  to 
be  taken  out  by  every  person  who  shall  use  any 
dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  or  killing  any  game  whatever,  or  any 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  or  landrail,  or  any 
conies,  or  any  deer,  or  shall  take  or  kill  by  any 
means  whatever,  or  shall  assist  in  any  manner  in 
the  taking  or  killing  by  any  means  whatever  of 
aijy  game,  or  any  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  or 
landrail,  or  any  coney,  or  any  deer."  Coney,  or 
cony,  is  the  legal  name  for  a  rabbit,  and  was 
formerly  the  proper  and  ordinary  name.  The 
word  "  coney"  is  now  substituted  in  general  use 
by  "rabbit,"  which  was  originally  the  name  for 
the  young  only.  The  Bible  says  (see  Prov.  xxx. , 
26)  "  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make 
they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  Also  (Deut. 
xiv. ,  7)  "  The  camel ,  and  the  hare,  and  the  coney. " 
A  rabbit-catcher  was  formerly  termed  a  "  cony- 
man." 


National  Potato  Society's  show. 

The  National  Potato  Society  has  had  the  happy 
idea  of  publishing  an  illustrated  guide  to  its 
show  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  inst.  This 
gives  a  rhumi  of  the  schedule,  with  the 
Judges  who  will  ofBoiate  in  the  different  classes, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  stand  holders,  particu- 
lars of  excursion  trains,  notes  of  conference 
and  committee  meetings,  dinner,  hours  of 
admission,  and  much  other  useful  information. 
Copies  may  be  had  post  free  from  the  hon. 
seoretarv,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Postling, 
Hythe,  Kent. 

Mr.  Ridg'eweU's  new  vegretable. 

Much  interest  was  centred  in  the  above  vegetable 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  24lh  ult.  It  is  a  cross  made  by  Mr. 
Ridgewell  of  The  Gardens,  near  Histon,  Cam- 
bridge, between  his  now  popular  Cambridge 
Champion  Brussels  Sprout  and  the  well-known 
Winningstadt  Cabbage.  The  stems  are  clothed 
with  large,  very  firm  buttons,  while  the  head 
much  resembles  a  true  Winningstadt  Cabbage, 
being  very  firm  and  of  a  pleasing  green  colour. 
When  cut  open  the  small  Sprouts  were  visible 
right  to  the  apex.  This  should  prove  invaluable 
for  small  growers  and  market  gardeners,  as  I 
believe  it  is  destined  to  take  a  great  place  among 
our  green  winter  vegetables.  Mr.  Ridgewell  i» 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. — E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  Hoiise  Gardens. 


T  RADB     NOTK. 

Novelties  in  Flowers. 

The  special  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemano^ 
Erfurt,  Germany,  contaius  particulars  of  mauy  new  and 
especially  interesting  plants.  Among  them  ate  the  nevr 
hybrid  Tobacco  plants  in  various  colours,  Calliopsis  bicolor 
nana  Golden  Ray,  Cineraria  radiata  hybrida  (which  is  said 
to  have  a  far  more  elegant  and  refined  floweret  than  C. 
stellata),  some  flnePansies,  a  large-fluwering  variety  of  Phlox: 
Drummondi,  Begonias,  Pinks,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
and  many  others.  The  new  Tobacco  plants  are  hybrids  of 
Nicotiana  athtiis,  and  Mr.  Heinemann  gives  the  following 
description  of  Ihem  :  "These  new  hybrids  have  large 
flowers,  varying  in  many  brilliant  shades  of  colour.  Like 
the  old  N.  atlinis  they  are  sweetly  fragrant,  and  are  of  the- 
same  robust  growtti  and  floriferousness.  Planted  in  large 
groups  they  are  striking  by  their  remarkably  beautiful 
appearance.  One  of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of 
this  season." 


OARDBNINQ    APPOINTMENT. 

Mk.  John  Smith,  late  of  Wynyard  Park  Gardens, 
Stockton-on  Tees,  has  been  appointed  and  taken  f'ver  th© 
duties  of  head  gardener  and  forester  to  thfi  Most  Honour- 
able the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  Mount  Stewart, 
Newtownards,  County  Down,  Ireland. 


*,*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Gauden  is ;  Inland, 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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WINTER -FLOWERING 

CARNATIONS. 
Proposed  Exhibition. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  an  exhibition  of  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  as  recently 
suggested  in  our  columns,  should 
not  be  held  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
several  points  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  such 
a  proposal.  There  are  now  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  most 
of  them  introduced  from  America,  that  an 
exhibition  of  them  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  very  attractive,  and  would  probably  gain 
the  support  of  the  public,  a  view  of  the 
matter  that  miist  be  taken  seriously  into 
account. 

Such  a  show  would  be  a  complete  change 
and  a  welcome  relief  from  the  innumerable 
Chrysanthemum  shows  that  are  held  daring 
the  autumn  months,  and  there  is  sufficient 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  colouring  among 
the  present-day  varieties  to  guarantee  a 
charming  display ;  the  way  in  which  they  lend 
themselves  to  vase  decoration,  by  reason  of 
their  long  strong  stems,  marks  them  as  per- 
fect flowers  for  exhibition.  At  the  winter 
shows  there  are  no  exhibits  more  admired 
than  those  of  winter-flowering  Carnations 
boldly  arranged  in  large  vases.  Doubtless 
other  ways  of  displaying  the  flowers  would 
suggest  themselves  to  the  committee,  if  such 
an  exhibition  were  held,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  hideous  method  of  placing 
mutilated  blooms,  singly,  upon  boards. 

Much  good  work  might  be  accomplished, 
for  instance,  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
fragrance  in  these  flowers,  a  quality  which 
many  of  them  lack,  and  discouraging  varieties 
with  split  calyces  or  weak  stems,  <tc.  En- 
couragement, too,  should  be  given  to  British 
varieties,  for  all  the  best  winter-flowering 
Carnations  are  of  American  introduction ;  the 
old  English  sorts,  such  as  Winter  Cheer,  Miss 
Joliffe,  and  others  seem  almost  to  have  fallen 
out  of  cultivation.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
English  growers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  raising  winter-flowering  Carnations  by 
intercrossing  the  large,  richly  coloured, 
fringed  flower  of  the  American  type  with  the 
border  Carnation.  We  recently  saw  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers  cut  from  seedling  plants 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  there  were  some 
beautiful    sorts    among  them.      There    was 


greater  variety  of  colour,  fancies  as  well  as 
selfs  being  represented,  fragrance  was  more 
pronounced,  and  they  were  excellent  for 
winter  flowering.  In  fact,  while  retaining 
the  good  qualities  of  the  beautiful  American 
varieties,  they  had  the  additional  charms  of 
a,  more  powerful  fragrance  and  greater 
variety  of  colour. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden  by  Mr.  Mathias,  the  winter-flowering 
Carnation  has  now  become  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  its  value  for  decoration  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  second  to  none.  An 
exhibition  that  would  serve  to  bring  these 
flowers  prominently  before  the  public,  stimu- 
late all  efi'orts  directed  towards  their  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  encourage  their 
exposition  in  a  proper  manner,  is  worthy  of 
wide  support. 

RIVIERA     NOTES. 

Georges  Schwartz  Rose. — Much  rain  has 
fallen  lately,  and  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  usual  for  October-November.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  remarkable  that  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  apricot-yellow  Roses  (Georges 
Schwartz)  is  flowering  grandly  where  it  has 
been  budded  on  the  R.  indica  major  stock. 
In  my  own  garden,  where  this  Rose  is  on  Briar 
stock,  the  growth  is  weak,  and  the  foliage  is 
apt  to  drop  after  heavy  winter  rain.  Those 
I  have  seen  on  R.  indica  major  stock  are  as 
vigorous  as  any  Safrano  or  Marie  van  Houtte, 
the  typical  winter  Roses,  and  my  admiration 
for  this  superb  golden  Rose  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Perhaps  R.  indica  major  would  be 
useful  as  a  stock  for  pot  Roses  in  England, 
where  it  has  long  been  proved  unreliable  for 
border  Roses.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  a 
trial  by  those  who  admire  a  really  golden 
Rose  that  is  very  free-  blooming  in  autumn 
and  eirly  winter,  as  Georges  Schwartz  on 
Briar  stock  is  admittedly  a  poor  grower  and 
apt  to  cast  its  foliage. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  SANDEKIANA   is    very   full 

of  flower  just  now,  and  is  so  much  richer  in 
colour  and  more  persistent  in  bloom  than  the 
autumn-flowering  type  B.  glabra.  What  a 
tine  contrast  it  would  make  if  grown  in  big 
pots  in  England  and  brought  into  flower  with 
Chrysanthemums  !  We  are  too  apt  to  think 
of  these  free-growing  climbers  as  only  useful 
for  growing  trained  near  the  glass,  whereas 
their  true  place  is  to  break  the  level  display 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  pot  plants  in  cases 
where  such  things  do  not  succeed  out  of 
doors. 

Carnations. — The  season  has  not  been 
propitious  for  Carnations,  excessive  heat  in 
July  and  premature  rains  in  August,  followed 


by  an  early  drop  in  temperature,  with  drought 
in  September,  have  caused  many  failures. 
There  is  time  yet  for  a  partial  recovery,  but  I 
cannot  think  the  winter  crop  of  this  useful 
and  favourite  flower  can  be  up  to  average  ; 
indeed,  as  a  whole,  none  of  the  winter  flowers 
look  really  well  unless  it  be  the  Stocks  and 
Roses. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  decided  diff'tir- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 

NicoTiANA  SANDERiE.— A  second  season 
will  determine  its  position  in  any  case  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  treatment  and  colouring,  I  have 
never  seen  it  to  such  advantage  as  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall  covered  with  Heliotrope, 
the  contrast  of  its  rosy  crimson  blooms  with 
the  grey  of  the  Heliotrope  for  the  first  time 
i  impressed  me  with  its  real  beauty.  If  it 
stands  the  winter  as  well  as  Heliotrope,  it 
will  be  a  plant  of  great  use  here. 

Verbenas  are  good  this  autumn  from 
August-sown  plants,  the  cool  season  suiting 
them  better  than  usual.  There  is  a  distinct 
revival  of  interest  in  them,  and  I  hope  they 
may  continue  in  bloom  for  some  considerable 
time. 

Nice.  Edward  H.  Wood  all. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  November  number  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine GOutainB  portraits  of 

Slreptocarpus  grandis. — Native  of  Zululand. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  species,  making  a  single 
leaf  of  even  larger  dimensions  than  that  of  the 
better  known  and  most  distinct  S.  Wendlandi. 
From  the  base  of  this  single  leaf  spring  many  tall 
branching  Sower-stems  bearing  numerous  pendu- 
lous tubular  flowers  of  a  pale  blush  colour  with 
purple  throat. 

Primula  tangulica. — Native  of  China.  This  is 
a  curious  but  not  very  beautiful  Primrose.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  colour  of  its 
rather  small  narrow-petalled  star-shaped  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  dark  brownish  purple.  They  have, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  sweet  scented. 
It  ia  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  Maximowiczi,  and 
was  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson. 

Lissochilus  Ugandce. — Native  of  Uganda.  This 
is  a  large-flowered  and  handsome  species,  pro- 
ducing tall  spikes  of  large  pale  yellow  flowers, 
the  three  upper  petals  of  which  are  greenish 
with  reddish  brown  tips. 

Erica  austraiis. — Native  of  South- West  Europe 
and  North- West  Africa.  This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  and  free-blooming  Heath,  with  pale  rosy 
small  tubular  flowers  in  bunches  with  deeper 
centres.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  so 
far  back  as  1769,  and  is  described  by  Alton  as 
the  Spanish  Heath,  but  is,  unfortunately,  not 
perfectly  hardy,  which  makes  it  still  rare  in 
gardens. 

Asparagus  Tnadagascariensis. — Native  of  Mada- 
gascar. This  species  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
bright  and  showy  scarlet  trifid  fruits,  the  flowers 
being  quite  inconspicuous.     These  fruits,  which 
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are  produced  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets, 
somewhat  resemble  in  form  those  of  the  common 
Spindlewood  or  Eaonymas  europaeua.  This  species 
came  to  Kew  from  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes 
under  the  name  of  A.  ruacifolius.  It  requires  for 
its  successful  culture  the  temperature  of  a  tropical 
house. 

The  November  number  of  Revue  rft  I'fforlicid- 
ture  Beige  contains  a  fine  double  plate  of  an 
Orchid 

Renanthera  matutina. — This  is  a  very  bright 
and  showy  species  with  arching  racemes  of  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers.  It  was  figured  bv  the  late 
Dr.  Lindley  in  "  Edwards'  Botanical  Register," 
Vol.  29,  in  1843  ;  but  no  one  looking  at  these  two 
plates  would  say  they  were  meant  to  represent 
the  same  plant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Belgian  portrait  is  most  true. 

W.    E.    GUMELETON. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S    EXAMINATIONS. 

General  Examination  in  Horticultdrb. — 
The  society's  annual  examination  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1906.  The  examination 
will  be  held  simultaneously  in  as  many  different 
centres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  The  society  is  willing  to 
hold  an  examination  wherever  a  magistrate, 
clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible 
person  accustomed  to  examinations  will  consent 
to  supervise  one  on  the  society's  behalf.  A  copy 
of  the  syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  society's 
offices.  Intending  candidates  should  send  in  their 
names  not  later  than  March  1.  A  scholarship  of 
£25  a  year  for  two  years  is  offered  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  in  connexion 
with  this  examination.  Copies  of  the  questions 
set  at  the  examinations  1893 — 1905  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  society's  offices,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  price  Is.  9d.,  or 
103.  a  dozen. 

School  Teachers'  Examination. — The  society 
will  hold  an  examination  in  cottage  and  allot- 
ment gardening  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  1906. 
This  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be 
confined  to,  elementary  and  technical  school 
teachers.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  in  country  districts  that  the 
schoolmaster  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the 
elements  of  cottage  gardening  and  the  existing 
absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  competence. 
The  society's  certificate  will  ba  issued  after  the 
examination  to  all  who  shall  in  the  judgment  of 
the  council  have  shown  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  warrant  their 
teaching  it  to  their  scholars.  Teachers  and 
assistants  desiring  to  sit  for  the  examination 
should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 
syllabus  to  the  secretary.  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
S.W.  A  stamp  should  be  sent  to  cover  postage. 
The  general  conduct  of  this  examination  will 
be  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  more  general 
examination. 

Public  Parks  Examination. — This  examination 
is  specially  intended  for  gardeners  employed  in 
public  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  County 
Councils,  City  Corporations,  and  eimilar  bodies, 
and  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  11,  1906, 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  examination, 
which  will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  will  be  partly 
written,  partly  vivd  voce,  and  will  occupy  three 
hours  for  the  written  portion,  and  about  twenty 
minutes  each  candidate  vivd  i-oce.  A  syllabus, 
with  entry  form  attached,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  to  whom 
intending  candidates  should  send  in  their  names 
as  soon  as  possible.  No  entry  can  be  accepted 
after  Dacember  31,  1905. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

NOVEMBER. 


FLOWERS   FOR   THE   GREENHOUSE. 

A  First  Prlre  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

will  be  awarded   to  the  best  answers   to  the 

following  questions  : 

I. — Name  twenty  bulbous  plants  that  will 
flower  in  a  cold  (unheated)  greenhouse  from 
January  1  until  the  end  of  March.  Give  a  short 
account  of  the  culture  they  require. 

II. — Mention  twenty  plants  (not  bulbous)  that 
would  flower  in  a  cold  (unheated)  greenhouse 
during  early  spring  (until  the  end  of  April).  Give 
a  few  concise  directions  as  to  their  culture. 

HI.— To  keep  a  greenhouse  bright  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  (average  temperature  50"  to 
55°  Fahrenheit),  which  twelve  kinds  of  plants 
would  }0u  grow  ?  Give  just  the  important  points 
in  connexion  with  the  caltura  of  each. 

IV. — Which  do  you  consider  to  be  the  twelve 
best  greenhouse  climbers  (average  winter  tem- 
perature of  the  house  50°  to  55°),  free  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  to  be  the  chief  consideration. 

V. — Give  a  selection  of  beriied  plants  suitable 
for  the  greenhouse  (temperature  as  above),  with 
very  short  cultural  notes. 

VI. — Give  the  best  six  Roses  for  culture  in  a 
greenhouse  (temperature  as  above).  State  how 
they  should  be  pruned. 

Will  all  who  send  in  answers  kindly  read  the 
following  rules  carefully.  Answers  to  the  above 
questions  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C."  The  envelopes  must  ba 
marked  "  Competition."  If  this  rule  is  disre- 
garded by  competitors,  their  papers  will  be  dis- 
qualified. November  30  is  the  latest  date  for 
sending  in  answers.  Both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardeners  may  compete.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Paper  on  "  Hollies,"  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook.  Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

November  23. — National  Potato  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

November  24.  —  Darlington  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  28, — Annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Chrj'santhemum  Society. 


Yellow    border    Carnations.— My 

enquiry  for  a  good  yellow  border  Carnation  in 
The  Garden  for  August  26  brought  replies  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  was  easily  head  of  the  poll,  and  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  newer 
Daffodil  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  in  the  border. 
Almoner  and  Lord  Roberts  came  in  for  much 
praise,  and  other  varieties  which  were  recom- 
mended to  me,  and  of  which  I  have  secured  plants, 
are  as  follow  :  Cecilia,  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes,  Geo. 
Foster,  Miss  Alley,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Chirrington 
(sent  out  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  last 
year),  Goliath,  Germania,  Mrs.  Princeps, 
Lifayette,  Miss  Judith  Harbord,  and  Pride  of 
Pensburst.      In  addition   to  these  I  have  been 


fortunate  enough  to  unearth  some  apparently 
first-rate  seedlings,  so  that  it  ought  not  to  prove 
difficult  to  find  one  good  yellow  amongst  this 
varied  collection.  By  the  way,  has  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  tried  a  variety  named  Sun- 
dridge?  My  friend  Mr.  William  Crump  of 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens  tells  me  that  it 
is  the  finest  border  Ecarlet  he  grows,  and 
has  sent  me  some  plants  of  it  to  try. — Arthur 
Goodwin. 

Winter-flowering  Pelargroniums. 

— .Just  now  the  span  house  devoted  to  these 
flowers  at  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Haywood,  is  full  of  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colour.  There  are  some  eighty  plants  all  in 
"inch  pots  and  charmingly  intermingled.  Each 
plant  was  raised  from  a  cutting  taken  from 
the  preceding  season's  plants  last  February 
when  cut  down.  The  winter-flowering  period 
is  five  months.  Full  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
for  some  three  months  during  the  summer  is 
most  essential  in  preparing  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  pinching  off'  blossom,  buds  and  shoot 
points  going  on  during  the  period  of  growth 
until  the  beginning  of  September.  The  plants 
are  housed  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
begin  to  bloom  early  in  October.  There  is  an 
impression  prevailing  that  only  certain  varieties 
are  suited  for  winter  flowering.  That  somezonals 
are  more  free  to  bloom  than  others  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
variety,  single  or  double,  that  properly  prepared 
will  not  bloom  well.  At  Woodhatch  all  the 
varieties  are  singles.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best :  Snowdrop  and  Mary  Baton,  white ; 
Mrs.  Simpson,  B;auty  of  Kent,  and  Lady 
Chesterfield,  salmon  ;  Lady  Curzjn,  Dorothy 
Burroughs,  and  Gertrude  Pearson,  pink  shades  ; 
E  Bidwell,  Charles  Mason,  The  Sirdar, 
Nicholas  II.,  Lord  Kitchener,  King  of  Crim- 
sons, and  Volcanic,  scarlet  and  crimson  hues ; 
Rev.  Harries  and  Phyllis,  rosy  cerise ;  and 
Pre^idect  McKinlay,  Mr.  Tudway,  and  Lord 
Roberts,  purplish  and  violet  shades.  This  list 
of  twenty  varieties  it  would  be  difficult  to 
excel. 

Chrysanthemums  In  Ravens- 
court   Park,   Hammersmith.  —  The 

display  here  is  very  attractive,  and  it  is  regret- 
table that  such  a  miserable  structure  should  be 
devoted  to  the  flowers.  I  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  best  sorts  recently  noted,  in  a  collection  of 
some  112  varieties  well  grown  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gingell.  Beauty  of  Sussex,  silvery  rose,  paler 
reverse,  a  flower  of  great  depth  and  of  much 
refinement;  Guy  Hamilton,  grand  while  Japanese 
flower  of  fine  size ;  General  Button,  richest 
golden  yellow,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red,  a  good 
exhibition  flower  ;  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  grown 
wherever  good  Chrysanthemums  are  cherished, 
a  flower  of  great  beauty  and  fine  size,  the  colour 
is  that  of  a  very  bright  Lidy  Hanham,  cerise  and 
gold — this  last  named  sort  is  a  sport  from  the 
well-known  Viviand  Morel  (Godfrey's)  ;  Master- 
piece, Indian  red,  tipped  gold  ;  of  easy  culture 
and  coming  good  on  any  bud  is  Edward  VII.,  a 
large  flower  of  a  claret  crimson  shade  ;  the  well- 
known  Charles  Davis ;  Ben  Wells,  long  gracefully 
drooping  florets,  white,  with  greenish  shade  in 
centre  ;  George  Liwrence,  rich  golden  bronze, 
slightly  suffused  red  ;  Lord  Alvcrstone,  deepest 
crimson,  large  and  good  ;  Mafeking  Hero,  a  rich 
dark  crimson  self ;  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  deep 
rose,  silvery  reverse ;  Miss  Nellie  Pockett, 
creamy  white,  long  drooping  florets  ;  of  purest 
white  and  a  beautiful  flower  is  Miss  Alice  Byron ; 
'.hat  old  but  still  good  variety  Viviand  Morel 
was  attractive,  with  its  soft  pink  flowers  ;  a 
finely  formed  flower  is  Mrs.  Greenfield,  deep 
golden  yellow ;  Mrs.  Coombes,  bright  rosy 
mauve  ;  Simplicity,  purest  white,  fine  form  ; 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  a  very  good  flower  of  fine  form, 
in  the  way  of  6.  J.  Warren,  but  better,  colour 
soft  citron  yellow ;  Mrs.  G.  Milebam,  colour 
bright  rose-pink,  silvery  reverse  ;  Nellie  Bean, 
lovely  shade  of  soft  lavender-pink. — Quo. 
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A  new  Cyelamen.— I  have  before  me 
blooms  of  a  remarkable  variety  which  suggests 
we  may  soon  have  Picotee  Cyclamen.  The 
flowers  referred  to  are  of  good  form,  with  the 
petals  standing  up  well ;  they  are  slightly  fringed 
round  the  margin,  and  have  a  distinct  bright  red 
edge  and  the  usual  red  marking  at  the  base, 
otherwise  the  petals  are  pure  white.  I  received 
the  blooms  from  Mr.  Orpwood  of  Hillingdon, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  growers  of  Cyclamen  for 
market.  Mr.  Orpwood  has  several  other  distinct 
types  of  these  useful  flowers  which  he  has  selected 
from  the  large  quantities  of  seedlings  he  annually 
raises. — A.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Oeto- 
bpe,  —  During  the  last  few  weeks  this  has 
been  very  prominent  in  the  market.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have,  both  for  cut  bloom  and 
as  a  pot  plant.  Being  so  remarkably  free,  it 
cinnot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  amateurs. 
The  colour  is  clear  golden  yellow  ;  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best  yellows  we  have.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Prickett  and  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Tottenham,  for  several  distinct  sports.  It  was 
from  this  firm  that  we  first  had  the  Bronze 
Soleil ;  now  we  have  several  other  distinct  sports 
from  the  same  source.  Terra-cotta  Soleil,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  of  a  brick  red,  and  is  sure  to 
become  popular.  It  has  gained  distinction  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
show  Messrs.  Prickett  and  Sons  showed  other 
distinct  sports.  Priokett's  Soleil,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  bronzy  red,  gained  a  first-class 
certificate.  Incurved  Soleil  is  another  good 
variety.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  distinct 
sports  should  emanate  from  one  firm.  It  may  be 
that  similar  sports  have  occurred  elsewhere  but 
have  been  overlooked.  The  sportive  character 
of  this  variety  was  well  illustrated  by  golden 
yellow  and  terra-cotta  flowers  both  growing  on 
the  same  stem. — A.  H. 

Daffodils  at  a  New  Zealand 
show. — The  annual  spring  show  of  the 
Auckland  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Choral  Hall  on  September  1  and  2.  The  most 
prominent  exhibit  was  that  of  Narcissi,  the 
principal  exhibitors  in  this  class  being  Messrs.  C. 
Hesketh,  J.  Kirker,  H.  A.  Marriner,  F.R.H.S  , 
and  A.  E.  Grindrod.  The  greatest  number  of 
exhibits  was  in  the  trumpet  class  of  flower.  A 
good  breadth  of  Eoipress  and  Emperor  was 
shown,  the  latter  in  the  genial  climate  of  New 
Zealand  rivalling  Glory  of  Leyden.  The  cham- 
pion bloom  in  trumpets  was  an  enormous  Victoria, 
although  run  very  closely  by  some  glorious 
blooms  of  M.  J.  Berkeley.  The  winning  stand  of 
twelve  varieties  of  trumpets,  three  blooms  of 
each,  was  perfect,  and  it  may  be  a  long  while 
before  the  society  has  such  a  fine  exhibit.  The 
champion  bloom  in  the  Medio-coronati  was  a 
bloom  of  Gwyther.  In  the  collections  of  twenty 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  fifteen 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  strong  competi- 
tion was  evident.  The  valuable  prize  kindly 
offered  by  Messrs.  Birr  and  Sons  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  competed  for,  as  this  competi- 
tion is  confined  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners  only  ;  the  trade  growers  are  debarred 
from  exhibiting,  and  the  quantity  of  first-class 
blooms  required  for  the  exhibit  is  rather  too  much 
to  expect  from  the  amateur  growers  in  Auckland 
working  on  a  small  scale  only.  Notable  among 
the  trumpets  were  extra  fine  blooms  of  Henry 
Irving,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Sharman  Crawford,  Portia, 
Citiceivas,  Victoria,  Mrs.  Elwes,  and  William 
Goldring.  Amongthe  Medio-coronati  were  Beauty, 
C.  J.  Backhouse(splendid  colour),  Frank  Miles,  Dr. 
Fell  (excellent),  Katherine  Spurrell,  &c.  Amongst 
the  exhibits  of  pot  plants  were  some  very  fine 
Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Goldie, 
superintendent  of  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to 
the  Auckland  City  Council.  Anemones  attain 
great  perfection  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
and  formed  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  show.  The 
Rev.  W.  Beatty  and  Mr.  H.   Brett  sent  large 


collections  of  Narcissi  for  exhibition  only,  their 
exhibits  of  Anemones,  Narcissi,  and  Ranunculi 
being  of  a  very  special  character.  An  illustra- 
tion of  some  very  fine  blooms  of  Rinunculi  were 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Kirker,  and  amongst  other 
exhibits  was  a  floral  display  of  spring  flowers  by 
Mrs.  G.  J.  Mackay,  the  wife  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Mackay,  F.R.H.S.  The  bouquet  of  choice 
Daffodils,  and  a  device  formed  of  Alliums,  were 
very  much  admired.  In  the  class  for  table 
decorations,  Miss  Hazel  Craig  and  Miss  Young 
were  allotted  an  equal  first  prize.  The  following 
were  the  judges  :  Narcissi — Rev.  W.  Baatty  and 
Mr.  A.  McDonald  ;  other  classes — Messrs.  D 
Hay,  G.  Hunt,  and  F.  Bennett. 

A  "walking  Fern."  — Adiantum  cau- 
datum  ciliatum  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
production   of   new   fronds  on  the  ends  of  the 


A  BEACTiroL  MAIDENHAIR   FERN   (aDIANTUM 
CAUDATUM  VAR.  CILIATUM). 

old  ones,  which  in  their  turn  take  root  and 
send  out  others.  This  prolific  growth  gofs 
on  indefinitely,  and  enables  the  plant  to 
cover  a  considerable  space  in  a  short  time. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  is 
a  charming  plant  for  a  hanging  basket,  and  when 
well  grown  will  continue  to  produce  a  wealth  of 
its  graceful  pale  green  fronds,  forming  a  speci- 
men 3  feet  or  more  in  depth.  To  grow  the  plant 
well  it  requires  the  temperature  of  the  stove  or 
intermediate  house,  and  if  cut  back  to  the  older 
fronds  in  early  spring  and  repotted  in  good  loam 
and  leaf-soil  it  will  in  a  few  weeks  make  fresh 
young  growths.  These  produce  a  quantity  of 
offsets,  and  form  a  fine  specimen  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer.     Some  of  the  young  pieces  which 


have  roots  should  be  selected  ;  if  carefully  potted 
up  they  will  grow  away  readily  and  make 
good  plants. — E.  J.  Allard,  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge. 

Hardy    Cyclamens.— These  seem   at 

home  in  the  woodland  garden,  planted  close  to  the 
1  o'es  of  Oak  trees,  between  the  big,  forking  roots 
above  ground.  New  soil  was  placed  between 
these  roots  and  the  plants  watered  for  a  time. 
They  soon  got  established,  and  will  need  no  more 
care  beyond  keeping  the  weeds  and  grass  down. 
Choose  tall  trees  where  the  branches  are  not  too 
low  down,  as  they  require  light  and  a  little  sun. 
It  is  surprising  how  strong  they  grow  and  with 
what  freedom  they  flower  planted  in  this  way. 
A  few  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  make  a 
pretty  bit  of  colour  late  in  autumn  and  again  in 
the  early  spring  with  the  spring-flowering 
varieties.  I  have  also  seen  them  doing  well  at 
the  foot  of  Elm  trees,  but  not  under  Beech.— 
W.  J.  T.,  Sandhurst  Lodge. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE    NARCISSUS. 

(Continued  from   page    30 J^.) 

GEO  UP  II.  Intermediate  Nar- 
cissi, including  all  hybrids  of 
intermdiate  character  between 
true  Daffodils  and  true  Nar- 
cissi, and  also  the  two  inter- 
mediate  species  (Triandrus 
and  Juncifolius). 

(1)  Triandrus  (one-to-five-flowered  species, 
with  sharply  reflexed  perinth  segments). 
Example,  N.  Triandrus  albus  (Angel's  Tears). 

(2)  Juncifolius  (a  very  small  Rush-leaved 
species  with  widely  expanded  crown). 

(.3)  Incomparabilis  (between  Ajax  and 
Poeticus),  including  (i.)  Giant  (or  Large- 
crowned)  Incomparabilis ;  (ii.)  Incomparabilis 
(answering  to  the  Incomparabilis  of  the  present 
system).  Examples,  Cynosure,  Autocrat ; 
(iii.)  Double  Incomparabilis.  Example, 
Golden  Phcenix. 

(4)  Bairii  and  Burbidgei  (the  shorter- 
crowned  forms  of  Incomparabilis).  Both  of 
these  forms  are  obtained  from  Ajax  x 
poeticus,  though  Burbidgei  forms  are  generally 
from  Incomparabilis  x  Poeticus.  Examples, 
Barrii,  Conspicuus,  Bullfinch ;  Burbidgei, 
Vanessa,  Baroness  Heath,  Falstaff,  John 
Bain. 

(5)  Engleheartii,  flat  crown,  disc-like  forms 
between  Incomparabilis  and  Poeticus.  Ex- 
ample, Egret. 

(6)  Leedsii,  between  white  Ajax  and 
poeticus,  including  (i.)  Giant  (or  Large- 
crowned)  Leedsii.  Example,  Janet  Image  ; 
(ii.)  Leedsii,  answering  to  the  Leedsii  of  the 
present  system.  Example,  Minnie  Hume. 
N.B.— Montanus  (syn.  poculiformis)  might 
be  included  under  this  section. 

(7)  Macleaii  and  Nelsoni,  probably  bicolor 
Ajax  X  Poeticus ;  possibly  Ajax  x  Tazetta ; 
unless  it  should  be  thought  better  to  include 
these  forms  under  Incomparabilis. 

(8)  Bernard],  hybrids  of  Ajax  abscissus 
and  variiformis  x  Poeticus.  Example,  H.  E. 
Buxton. 

(9)  Odorus,  hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Jonquilla, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Campernelle 
Jonquils. 

(10)  Johnstonijhybridsof  Ajax  x  Triandrus. 
Examples,  Queen  of  Spain,  Snowdrop. 

(11)  Willmottii,  hybrids  of  Leedsii  x  Trian- 
drus.   Example,  Mrs.  Berkeley. 

(12)  Tridymus,  hybrids  between  Ajax  and 
Tazetta,  in  which  the  latter  is  the  seed  parent. 
Example,  S.  A.  de  Graaflf. 
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(13)  Buncb-flowered  forms  between  Incom- 
parabilisand  Tazetta.  Example,  Schizantbes 
Orientalis. 

(14)  All  intermediate  forms  between  tbe 
true  Daffodils  and  true  Narcissi,  wbicb  are 
not  sufficiently  marked  in  cbaracter  to  be 
included  in  any  of  the  above  sections. 

Group  III.  True  Narcissi,  will  (now  tbat 
tbe  hybrid  forms  Burbidgei  and  Scbizantbes 
Orientalis  have  been  removed  into  tbe  second 
group)  be  identical  with  Mr.  Baker's  Parvi- 
coronati  division. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  new  section 
to  include  the  new  seedlings  between  Poeticus 
and  Tazetta  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Barr. 
To  this  tbe  title  of  "Poetico-Tazetta  might  be 
given,  rather  than  such  a  barbarous-sounding 
name  as  Poetaz,  which  is  found  in  some 
catalogues.    We  shall  then  have 

Group  III.  True  Narcissi,  with  charac- 
teristics as  stated  above. 

(1)  Poeticus  (the  Pheasant's  Eye  species). 
Example,  P.  ornatus. 

(2)  Jonquilla,  a  Rush-leaved  species  bearing 
several  golden  flowers  on  a  stalk. 

(.3)  Tazetta  (syn.  Polyanthus  Narcissus), 
the  many-flowered  species,  widely  distributed 
from  the  Canary  Isles  and  Portugal  on  the 
West  to  China  and  Japan  on  tbe  East. 
Examples,  Grand  Monarque,  Paper  White. 

(4)  The  three  autumn-flowering  species  : 
(i.)  Viridiflorus,  (ii.)  Serotinus,  (iii.)  Elegans. 

(.5)  Bittorus,  natural  hybrid  between  Poeti- 
cus and  Tazetta  ;  generally  two-flowered,  and 
without  any  red  in  the  saucer-shaped  crown. 

(0)  Intermedins,  hybrid  between  Tazetta 
and  Jonquilla.    Example,  Sunset. 

(7)  Gracilis,  including  Tenuior,  a  very  late- 
flowering  hybrid,  Jonquilla  x  Tazetta. 

(8)  Broussonettii,  unique  species,  in  which 
tbe  corona  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rim. 

(9)  Poetico-Tazetta,  hybrid  between  Poeti- 
cus and  Tazetta.    Example,  Elvira. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  alterations  here 
suggested  are  not  at  all  revolutionary,  the 
disturbance  in  the  main  groups  being  small, 
and  the  new  sections  only  just  sufficient  to 
include  the  newer  types  of  seedlings.  This  is 
an  important  point  when  we  remember  how 
widely  tbe  present  classification  is  in  use. 
All  the  changes  which  are  made  follow 
Nature's  leading,  and  the  whole  plan  is  elastic, 
for  new  sections  may  easily  be  added  to 
include  new  types  of  flowers  as  they  see  tbe 
light.  S.  Eugene  Boukne. 
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AUTUMN    CROCUSES. 

Jk   UTUMN  Crocuses  are  invaluable  flowers 
/\  for    giving    colour    at   a  season    of 

/  \  the  year  when  the  majority  of 
/  \  plants  have  passed  out  of  bloom. 
£  \  Some  of  them  are  well  adapted  for 
naturalising  in  grass,  like  C.  speciosus, 
a  mass  of  which  in  flower  makes  an  effective 
picture  towards  the  endof  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  with  their  delicately-veined  purple- 
blue  flowers,  set  off  by  the  orange- coloured 
anthers.  When  grown  in  a  border  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  have  a  carpeting  of  some  low-growing 
plant  which  does  not  grow  too  thick,  and  will 
set  off  the  flowers  which  appear  before  the  leaves. 
The  whole  Crocus  family  is  comprised  of  a  number 
of  kinds  which  will  give  a  succeEsion  of  bloom 
from  August,  when  those  of  the  autumn  section 
start  flowering  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
Those  that  bloom  in  early  autumn  are  the  most 
useful,  as  at  that  time  the  weather  is  generally 
more    favourable    for    their    well-being,    while 


hose  that  flower  later  on  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  have  frost  and  rain  to  contend  with.  To 
successfully  grow  these  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
them  on  a  warm  sunny  border,  or  cjver  with  a 
light  while  in  flower.  In  making  a  selection 
perhaps  the  four  best  would  be  C.  speciosus,  C. 
pulchellus,  C.  longiflorus,  and  C.  medius.  Besides 
these  are  many  others  of  great  beauty  ;  a  few  of 
the  best  are  described  below  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  not  in  order  of  merit : 

C.  a-s(?(r!C«s.— This  is  a  very  showy,  free- 
flowering  species  from  the  Asturian  Mountains, 
with  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  dark  purple 
to  lilac  and  pale  mauve.  A  white  variety  is 
figured  in  Maw's  monograph  of  the  genus,  but 
this  is  apparently  not  now  in  cultivation.  Some- 
what short  in  stature,  it  is  of  sturdy  habit,  and 
is  not  so  easily  broken  down  by  rain  as  some  of 
the  others. 

C  cancellatus. — A  species  with  a  somewhat 
wide  natural  distribution  from  the  Ionian  Isles 
to  Northern  Persia.  With  such  a  range  it 
follows  that  there  are  several  varieties,  that  of 
the  type  having  white  flowers  with  a  purple 
base.  The  variety  cilicicus,  from  Asia  Minor, 
has  lilac  flowers  veined  with  purple,  while  the 
variety  Mazziarious  has  white  flowers  with  an 
orange  throat.  All  the  forms  flower  freely  when 
planted  in  a  warm  sunny  place. 

C.  caspius. — One  of  the  finest  white-flowered 
autumn  Crocus,  and  closely  allied  to  the  better 
known  C.  Boryi.  It  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced from  the  Caspian  region,  and  flowers  in 
October  and  November,  often  keeping  on  till 
February.  The  variety  lilacinus  has  the  outer 
segments  suffused  with  lilac. 

C.  hadriaticits. — A  native  of  tbe  Ionian  Isles, 
with  pure  white  flowers  very  freely  produced. 
There  is  also  the  variety  chrysobelonious,  which 
has  a  yellow  throat  pencilled  at  the  base  with 
reddish  lines,  and  another  variety  with  a  richly- 
coloured  violet  base.  This  species  increases 
freely  in  any  light  soil  or  position. 

C.  iridifloraa. — This  is  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  flower  to  that  of  an  Iris,  and 
is  a  native  of  Banat  and  Transylvania.  The 
large  outer  segments  are  rich  purple,  while  the 
small  inner  ones  are  pale  lilac.  This  species 
grows  best  in  rather  shady  places,  as  it  is  gtne- 
rally  found  amongst  low  bushes.  A  group  is 
very  charming  in  September  and  October. 

C.  longiflorus. — A  charming  free-flowering 
plant  from  Southern  Italy,  with  soft  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  This  is  oLe  of  the  best  of  the 
autumn-flowering  species,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  comes  into  flower 
later  than  C.  speciosus,  and  lasts  well  on  into 
November. 

C.   marathoniseus  (oiveus). — A  large-flowered  I 
and  beautiful  form  of  C.  Boryi,  and  considered  by 
some  the  finest  white-flowered  autumn  Crocus. 

C.  mediws. — One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  | 
effective  species,  with  rich  violet-coloured  flowers 
of  large  size,  veined  purple  at  the  base,  and  set 
off  by  the  much-branched,  glowing,  orange-red 
stigmas.  It  is  found  in  Northern  Italy,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  increase  so  readily  as 
some  of  the  other  Crocuses,  therefore  it  is  not  so 
common  as  it  deserves  to  be.  There  is  a  pale 
rosy  lilac  form  abo  in  cultivation. 

G.  ochrohucus  is  a  creamy  white-flowered 
species  from  the  Lebanon,  with  a  bright  orange 
base. 

C  pvichellu-s. — A  very  free-flowering  Crocus, 
found  wild  abundantly  in  the  heathy  thickets 
bordering  the  Bosphorus  and  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  has  lavender-blue  flowers, 
the  inner  segments  having  dark  purple  lines. 
One  of  the  earliest  in  flower,  this  species  much 
resembles  C.  zonatus  at  first  sight,  but  is  with- 
out the  orange  zine  of  that  kind.  Seedlings 
from  it  appear  freely,  and  soon  make  groups, 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  flowers  in 
September. 

C.  speciostis. — This  may  be  considered  the  best 
for  all  purpotes,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
naturalising  in  the  grass.      It  increases  freely, 


and  a  mass  of  this  plant  in  flower  at  the  beginning 
of  September  mike3  a  very  effective  picture. 
The  flowers  are  large,  open  wide  during  sunshine, 
and  vary  somewhat  in  shape  and  colour.  In  the 
typical  forms  the  colour  may  be  described  as 
bluish  violet,  and  the  segments  are  prettily 
veined  with  dark  purple.  In  a  wild  state  this 
species  has  a  wide  distribution,  being  found  in 
Transylvania,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Northern  Persia  among  other  places.  C.  s.  var. 
Aitchisoni  is  a  very  fine  variety  from  Persia, 
with  larger  and  somewhat  lighter-coloured 
flowers. 

C.  zonatm. — A  beautiful  little  plant  from  the 
mountains  of  Cdicia,  with  rosy  lilac  flowers, 
having  a  bright  orange  zone  near  the  base  of  the 
segments.  It  is  very  free,  and  will  succeed  and 
flower  abundantly  in  almost  any  situation. 

While  the  above  comprise  all  the  best  of  the 
autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  several  others  are 
worth  growing,  including  C.  I^vigatus,  from 
Greece,  with  white  or  lilac  flowers  variously 
marked  and  feathered  ;  C.  nudiflorus,  with  rich 
clear  purple  flowers,  from  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  ;  C. 
sativus  (Saffron  Crocus)  and  its  many  varieties, 
the  freest  of  which  is  var.  Haussknechtii, 
although  the  others  may  be  made  to  flower 
freely  by  planting  in  suitable  positions  ;  C. 
Sharc'jani,  the  bright  yellow-flowered  species 
from  the  Ciucaaus,  which  flowers  in  August; 
and  C.  Tourneforti,  a  charming  species  from 
Greece,  with  delicate  rosy  lilac  flowers. 

The  culture  of  the  Crocus  is  very  simple,  as 
any  light  garden  soil  suits  the  bulbs.  Their 
main  requirements  are  sun  and  shelter  from 
cutting  winds.  Shelter  from  rain  in  the  form  of 
a  bell-glass,  or  lights  for  the  rarer  kinds  would 
be  an  advantage  in  many  places.  The  corms 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  to  allow 
for  the  formation  of  roots  before  the  flowers  are 
produced,  and  autumn-flowering  Crocuses  should 
be  in  the  ground  in  .July.  They  should  not  be 
planted  deeply,  some  growers  barely  covering 
the  corm?  with  soil,  but  about  2  inches  below 
the  surface  is  a  suitable  depth  to  plant. 

W.  Irving. 
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OLIVE    CULTURE    IN 
CORNWALL. 

HE  culture  of  Olives  in  a  Northern 
latitude  like  tbat  of  England  is  so 
unusual  tbat  some  notes  of  an 
experiment  made  in  Cornwall  may 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The 
Garden. 
In  the  spring  of  1901  several  cuttings  of 
Olives,  taken  above  tbe  graft  (the  Olive  is 
usually  grafted  on  tbe  Oleaster,  or  wild  Olive), 
were  imported  by  me  from  Sir  Theodore  Hope's 
villa  at  San  Remo  in  the  Italian  Riviera, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  my  gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Hill.  These  cuttings  were  of  well-ripened 
wood  about  2  feet  long,  and  of  these  five  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  in  a  very  sheltered  place  during  tbe 
winter  of  1901-2.  In  tbe  spring  of  1902  they 
were  transplanted  to  their  permanent  position, 
four  as  standards  in  the  open,  about  12  feet 
to  14  feet  apart,  and  one  on  a  high  south-east 
wall.  At  the  same  time,  six  small  trees, 
grafted  on  the  wild  stock,  were  obtained  from 
Kovelli  of  Pallanza  and  planted  out  with  the 
ungrafted  Olives.  Another  variety,  tbe 
Manzanillo,  a  large-fruited  kind,  imported 
from  Spain,  has  been  added  this  year,  and 
has  yet  to  go  through  its  first  winter. 

Before  giving  the  result  of  tbe  experiment,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  the  gardens  of  St. 
Petroc  Minor.  The  soil  is  a  light  and  sandy 
loam,  and  a  shaly  rock  is  found  everywhere  at 
an  average  depth  of  2  feet  to  3  feet.  'This  is,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  to  Oiive  culture,  the 
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trees  needing  a  light,  well-drained  soil.  St. 
Petroc  Minor  is  situated  three  miles  from  the 
sea  on  the  North  Coast  of  Cornwall,  near 
Padstow,  at  150  feet  above  sea  level  ;  the  part 
of  the  gardens  where  the  Olives  are  planted 
is  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  westerly 
gales,  which  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  Olive 
has  but  little  objection  to  salt-laden  winds. 
On  September  10,  1903,  when  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  garden  was  scorched  by  one  of 
these  salt  gales  from  the  Atlantic,  the  young 
Olive  trees  were  quite  unharmed,  although  a 
Nut  hedge  in  the  vicinity  was  completely 
blackened. 

In  the  climate  of  Cornwall  the  Olive 
does  not  commence  its  growth  till  quite 
the  end  of  May,  and  it  continues  growing 
until  the  first  frosts,  which  begin  about  the 
end  of  November,  though  it  is  rare  in  this 
district  to  have  much  frost  before  Christmas. 
A  maximum  of  12°  of  frost  is  rarely  exceeded 
and  not  often  reached  during  the  winter  ;  a 
frost  of  this  severity  does  not  last  more  than 
a  few  nights,  and  snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground. 

In  connexion  with  this  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  Mr.  Bioletti  says  in  an  article 
on  Olive  cultivation  (Report  of  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California,  1898-1901) :  "It  is 
dangerous  to  plant  Olive  trees  in  any  region 
where  the  temperature  often  falls  belows  20° 
Fahr.  Some  varieties  will  stand  l"j°  fahr., 
but  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  young 
wood  of  many  varieties  is  injured  even  above 
this  temperature.  At  10"^  Fahr.  the  whole 
tree  is  destroyed.  In  spring,  after  the  new 
growth  has  started,  much  less  cold  than  the 
above  is  harmful." 

All  the  trees  passed  through  the  winters  of 
1902-3  and  1903-4  successfully,  and  without 
matting  or  any  other  protection,  which  in  this 
windy  neighbourhood  would  be  difficult  to 
apply.  The  branches  were  tipped  by  the 
frost,  but  not  more  than  those  of  tender 
shrubs  of  the  Myrtle  type,  and  no  damage 
was  done,  the  trees  shooting  out  in  the  late 
spring,  the  ungrafted  ones  vigorously.  All 
went  well  until  the  severe  frost  of  November 
last,  which  came  suddenly  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate time,  just  after  a  week  of  mild,  damp 
weather,  the  thermometer  registering  16"  of 
frost  for  several  nights  in  succession.  Through 
this  severe  ordeal  the  ungrafted  Olives  passed 
unscathed ;  they  have  again  made  strong 
growth  this  summer,  the  tallest  being  now 
nearly  8  feet  high,  and  the  thickest  having  a 
head  4  feet  across.  The  Olive  trained  on  the 
wall  has  reached  11  feet  in  height,  and  is  5  feet 
across. 

Two  of  the  grafted  Olives  are  also  doing 
well,  but  the  frost  proved  too  severe  for 
the  remaining  four ;  they  made  an  effort  to 
start  new  growth  at  the  end  of  May,  but  the 
old  leaves  all  fell  off  and  the  new  ones 
turned  yellow.  One,  in  its  expiring  effort, 
feebly  flowered  (the  only  Olive  which  has  yet 
flowered  in  the  garden),  and  it  is  clear  that 
these  trees  are  doomed,  though  the  roots  are 
living,  for  fresh  shoots  are  already  coming  up 
from  above  the  graft  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dead  wood.  So  far  the  hardiness  of  the 
ungrafted  over  the  grafted  Olive  seems 
established,  but  the  difference  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  former,  from  cuttings 
struck  in  England,  being  planted  out 
younger  than  those  imported  in  tree  form 
from  Italy. 


Though  the 
Olive  prefers  a 
light  soil  it  needs 
good  feeding,  and 
the  ground  round 
each  tree  has 
been  regularly 
dug  up  and 
stable  manure 
inserted  each 
season.  Probably 
a  little  lime  would 
help  the  trees,  as 
the  Olive  is  said 
to  delight  iu 
sandy  or  loam 
soils  rich  in  lime. 
Thus  two  of  the 
conditions  for  pro- 
curing  fruit,  as 
laid  down  by 
Columella  in  the 
first  century  of 
our  era  —  "  Olive- 
tum  qui  arat, 
rogat  f ructum  ; 
qui  stercorat, 
exorat ;  qui  coedit, 
cogit" — have  been 
provided.  The 
last,  the  pruning, 
which  Columella 
says  is  to  compel 
the  tree  to  fruit, 
we  have,  for  the 
present,  left  to  the 
winter's  frosts  ! 
When  the  branches 
get  thick  and  the 
trees  stronger,  it 
will  be  time  to 
consider  that  lop- 
ping process  which 
is  so  mercilessly 
applied  by  the 
cultivators  of 
Southern  Europe. 
An  experiment 
made  this  spring 
to  graft  on  the  Ash 
stock  was,  unfortunately,  a  failure,  as  grafting 
on  some  hardy  stock  might  improve  the 
chances  of  successful  Olive  cultivation  in  this 
country. 

The  Olive  in  its  native  land  is  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  many  destructive  insects, 
but,  so  far,  the  trees  in  Cornwall  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  pests  of  any  kind. 
Cornwall  possesses  one  great  advantage  to 
the  aspiring  Olive-grower  —  its  immunity 
from  prolonged  and  severe  frosts.  But  it  has 
its  disadvantages  as  well.  Its  climate  is  a 
somewhat  rainy  one,  and  Olives  are  not 
tolerant  of  excessive  moisture ;  its  sky  is 
often  overcast  by  the  mists  and  sea  fogs 
which  roll  across  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  salt-laden  atmo- 
sphere, even  when  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  driving  gales,  is  harmless  to  the 
Olive,  but  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  strong  sunshine  is  a  very  serious  draw- 
back. 

Certainly  much  less  damage  would  be  done 
by  the  harder  frosts  if  there  were  sufficient 
sun-power  in  summer  to  ripen  the  wood  as 
thoroughly  as  it  is  ripened  in  Italy.  The 
Channel  Islands,  or  a  very  sheltered  gorge 
opening  towards  the  sea  in  one  of  our 
South  Coast  counties  might  afford  climatic 
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conditions    of    a    slightly    more  favourable 
character.  Athelstan  Rilby. 

St.  Petroc  Minor,  St.  Issey,  Cornwall. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

APPLE   STURMER    PIPPIN. 

SO  valuable  an  Apple  aa  the  Sturmer 
Pippin  should  be  in  every  garden.  Its 
property  of  retainiDg,  till  a  late  period, 
its  brisk  flavour,  both  for  dessert  and 
kitchen  use,  and  are  an  ample  recom- 
mendation. We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
S.  and  J.  Dillistone,  of  the  Sturmer  Nurseries, 
for  the  history  of  this  famous  Apple. 

Their  father,  it  appears,  resided  at  the  Rectory 
house  at  Sturmer  about  the  year  1800,  and 
observing  a  fine  Apple,  like  a  Ribston  Pippin, 
hanging  on  a  branch  amongst  those  of  an  old 
Nonpareil  he  thought  that  the  flowers  might 
possibly  have  been  fertilised  by  the  bees.  He 
gathered  the  fruit,  planted  its  seeds,  and  one  tree 
grew,  continuing  in  the  same  spot  in  which  he 
sowed  it  in  the  Rectory  garden. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dillistone,  having 
seen  its  superiority,  raised  from  it  many  dwarf 
standards.  By  planting  the  dwarfs  in  a  heavy 
clay,  thinning  and  regulating  the  branches,  and 
afterwards,  by  judicious  root-pruning,  his  sons 
have,  in  the  last  three  seasons,  gathered,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  6  foot  ladder  only,  320  bushels  of 
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fiae  fruit.  There  are  now  about  sixty  trees 
planted  9  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  a  4-foot  walk. 
Some  Apples  are  nearly  free  from  ruaset,  whilst 
it  is  scattered  irregularly  over  others.  The  stem 
is  short  and  deeply  inserted  ;  the  exposed  side 
deeply  coloured  with  dull  red,  and  the  form  of 
the  fruit  is  altogether  handsome.  The  flesh  is 
greenish  white  and  crisp;  and  to  the  pleasant 
admixture  of  acid  with  an  agreeable  sweetness,  it 
owes  its  value  as  a  kitchen  fruit.  As  a  dessert 
Apple,  however,  some  persons  may  think  it  too 
sharp,  a  quality  which  others  would  highly 
esteem,  for  even  at  the  present  season  it 
poBsesses  the  brisk  flavour  of  fresh  fruit  gathered 
from  the  tree. 

APPLE  LANE'S   PKINCE  ALBERT. 
A  GREAT  difficulty  in  fruit  culture  is  selecting  the 
best  varieties,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 


say  it 


of  standard  and  bush  trees,   one  would 
would  do  well  under  any  form  of  training. 

R.  Parker. 


AN 


S' 


ENGLISH    GARDEN. 

Ea8T  Stratton  Pake. 

TRATTON,  the  home  of  the  Baring 
family,  is  a  good  illustration  of  an 
old-time  place,  that,  as  regards  its 
garden,  has  during  recent  years  kept 
apace  with  modern  ideas  of  open-air 
gardening  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  pointed  out  as  a  rare  example  of  a  skilful 
combination  of  old  and  new  styles  in  the 
adornment  of  gardens.    About  Stratton  there 
is  everywhere  evidence  of  the  old  order  of 
things  ;  stately 
avenues,  groves  of 
Cedars,  Beeches, 
and    Limes    that 
usually    give    ex- 
pression   to     old- 
time    places.      It 
was  in  this  place 
that      Rep  ton 
worked    during 
the  early  years  of 
the    last    century 
in  forming    these 
avenues  and  plan- 
tations,   planning 
approach    roads, 
diverting   public 
roads,  and  the  rest 
of  those    features 
that    the    early 
landscape    gar- 
dener   considered 
of  such  high  im- 
portance. 

With  the  advan- 
tage of  generations 
of  tree  growth, 
Stratton  has  been 
a  beautiful  place 
since  this  has 
matured,  but,  like 
so  many  ancestral 
homes,  it  lacked 
that  essential 
brightness  which 
characterises  the 
best  features  of 
modern  gardening. 
The  gloominess  of 
old  places  where 
trees  abound  and 
flowers  do  not  is 
unbearable  to 
modern  ideas,  and 
Stratton,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  was 
no  exception  to 
this  state  of 
Apple.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  list  of  things  ;  but  to-day  it  illustrates  what  can  be 
varieties  that  are  well  known,  and  may  be  |  done  in  a  short  time  by  owners  who  have 
regarded  as  reliable  croppers  as  well  as  possessing  '  definite  ideas  of  beautifying  a  place.  Under 
first-class  quality,  but  those  who  have  taken  a    the  personal   attention   of    Lord    and   Lady 

Northbrook,  as  they  are  both  keen  gardeners 
with  not  only  ideas  but  knowledge  of  how  to 
carry  them  out,  the  result  is  the  beautiful 
garden  to  be  seen  now  at  Stratton. 


living  things.  It  shows  that  where  stone  is 
kept  subservient  to  the  plants  in  a  garden,  a 
pleasing  contrasting  effect  may  be  the  result. 
The  "tidy"  gardener  may  object  to  the  flowers 
in  the  paths,  but  the  true  tlower-lover  tole- 
rates even  beautiful  weeds  in  the  right  place. 
Even  the  clipped  Peacock  Yews  are  in  char- 
acter with  such  a  plot. 

Apart  from  this  garden,  there  is  nothing 
formal  surrounding  the  house  at  Stratton  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  noble  masses  of  hardy 
flowers,  grouped  with  colour  effect,  follow  che 
irregular  contour  of  the  sloping  ground  above 
the  Rose  garden.  Every  type  of  hardy  plant 
is  used  with  the  best;  effect  in  bold  masses, 
which  in  such  a  large  place  as  this  are  a 
necessity,  as  they  are  seen  chiefly  from  a 
distance. 

The  great  plantations  of  hardy  flowers 
intermingled  with  the  trees  have  added  ex- 
tremely fine  efl'ects  during  flower  time,  and 
this  extends  from  early  spring  till  late 
autumn.  The  more  remarkable  is  the  result 
of  this  work  carried  out  by  Lady  North- 
brook,  because  the  soil  is  of  the  thinnest, 
beingjustalayer  on  the  chalk,  and,  moreover, 
being  high,  the  garden  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  typical  of  the  large 
walled  enclosures  that  one  sees  in  old  places. 
Being  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  house 
across  the  park,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  make 
the  garden  compensate  for  this  walk,  and  so 
it  does.  Part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  noble 
borders  of  hardy  plants — Pieony  borders.  Iris 
borders,  Eremurus  borders,  and  so  forth,  while 
a  pergola  smothered  with  beautiful  climbers 
spans  the  main  path,  with  mixed  borders  on 
each  side.  The  large  tree  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  the  American  Magnolia  cordata, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  this  country.  The 
kitchen  garden  amply  provides  for  all  the 
edible  requirements  for  a  large  house,  besides 
these  features  that  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the 
way  of  Carnation  and  other  flower  houses. 

The  woodland  garden  and  the  rock  garden 
(the  special  interest  of  Lord  Northbrook) 
are  among  the  pleasant  adjuncts  of  this 
noble  garden,  surrounded  by  one  of  those 
parks  that  gives  character  to  the  stately 
homes  of  England. 

As  one  sees  it  all,  one  reflects  as  to  what 
would  be  the  thoughts  of  Repton  and  other 
earlier  landscape  gardeners  could  they  see  the 
brightness  of  gardens  in  these  days,  compared 
with  the  gloominess  of  gardens  in  their  time. 

W.  G. 


PAVED   PATH    WITH   FI.OWEKS   OROWIKG   IN   THE  GEEVICB?. 


keen  interest  in  Apple  culture  during  recent 
years  would,  were  they  called  upon  to  form 
licw  plantations,  restrict  the  list  to  those  which 
have  proved  the  best.  We  would  certainly  do 
so,  and  without  any  hesitation  plant  plenty  of 
trees  of  the  above  cooking  variety  in  bush  form. 
We  have  never  had  to  complain  of  the  produce, 
as  the  individual  fruit  is  of  serviceable  size,  and 
good  shape  and  colour.  We  have  not  grown  it  as 
a  cordon  or  espalier,  but  judging  by  the  freedom 


The  illustrations  show  parts  of  the  garden, 
and  of  particular  interest  is  the  square 
garden  recently  made.  It  illustrates  the 
effect  of  mingling  stone  paths  and  stone 
ornaments  with  broad  masses  of  flowers,  as 


in  which  fruit  spurs  are  produced  on  the  branches  |  the  lifeless  objects  heighten  the  effect  of  the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


THE 


OE 


BLUE      CONVOLVULUS 

MORNING  GLORY. 

(Ipomcea    rdbro-c^rdlea.  ) 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — It  would  seem  that  increased 
interest  is  being  taken  in  growing  this 
lovely  climber  and  its  near  relative, 
Mina  lobata,  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  months,  and  both  are  indeed 
well  worth  the  small  amount  of  expense 
and  trouble  necessary.  I  have  hitherto  failed 
ignominiously  with  the  Ipomfei  owing  to  my 
having  planted  it  out  too  early  ;  but  this  year, 
thanks  to  information  received  from  the  pages  of 
Tub  Garden,  I  kept  my  plants  in  the  green- 
house till  the  end  of  June,  by  which  time  they 
were  from   2  feet  to  3  feet   high  and  showing 
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flower-bude,  before  putting  them 
out  in  their  places.  I  did  the  same 
with  Mina  lobata,  which  I  had  not 
previously  tried,  and  the  result  in 
both  cases  was  highly  satisfactory. 
My  own  plants  did  welland  flowered 
splendidly,  but  they  were  simply 
miserable  failures  in  comparison 
with  some  I  gave  to  a  gardening 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  south  wall  of  his  house  he 
grew  a  single  plant  of  each  kind  ; 
the  Mina  was  late  in  flowering,  but 
came  with  a  floriferous  rush  at 
the  end,  and  was  very  handsome. 
Rubro  -  CEerulea  was  glorious  for 
months,  and  on  October  2  there 
were  no  less  than  sixty-six  ex- 
panded blooms  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  constitutes  a  record, 
but  it  should  be  hard  to  beat.  My 
friend  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  his  plant,  watering  it  most  care- 
fully and  regularly  snipping  oil:  the 
old  flowers  every  evening.  I  did 
not  take  this  precaution  with  mine, 
and  I  never  had  anything  like  the 
marvellous  display  that  he  had. 
Here,  I  think,  is  a  decided  tip  for 
all  growers  in  future — cut  off  the 
dead  blooms  every  night,  and  let 
the  new  buds  have  every  chance. 
Mina  lobata  lasts  a  prodigious  time 
in  water  indoors  ;  it  is  a  quaint  and 
pretty  thing,  and  arranges  well  with  " 

other  flowers  and    greenery ;    for 
this  reason  alone  it  is  worthi  grow- 
ing, apart  from  its  lovely  foliage 
and  efteclive  appearance  when  rambling  over  a 
warm  wall,   a  sheltered   trellis,   or    the    sunny 
corner  of  a  rookery.  S.  G.  Reid. 

APPLE  BISMAECK. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden-."] 
Sib, — In  your  lists  of  Apples  for  cooking  and 
dessert  in  their  seasons  in  The  Garden  c^f  the 
4th  inst.,  this  excellent  culinary 
Bort  is  given  a  very  limited  sea- 
son, viz.,  November  to  December, 
which  certainly  does  not  cover 
one -half  the  time  this  variety 
retains  its  highest  quality.  For 
some  j'ears  now  I  have  had  Bif- 
marek  in  good  condition  until  mid- 
April,  and  I  am  much  under- 
stating its  keeping  qualities  when 
I  say  that  it  was  in  perfect 
condition  till  the  end  of  Februarj'. 
Doubtless  with  a  few  more  sea- 
sons' experience  this  fine  cooking 
sort  will  find  its  true  level,  and 
gardeners  generally  will  know  its 
sterling  qualities  better.  A  few 
years  ago  I  planted  an  equal 
number  of  trees  of  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  and  Bismarck.  Last  winter 
I  cut  out  several  of  the  former,  and 
others  are  destined  to  go  the  same 
way.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


PEROOLA  AND  BORDERS  OF   HARDY  FLOWERS. 


largest  barren   frond  is  now  6  feet  in   ciroum-  |  nately,  as  occisionally  will  happen,  despite  the 
ference,  the  centre  being  a   mass  of  dead   and  I  utmost  care  and  attention,  the  plant  gradually 

""       '  ' decayed  and  died.     Spores  from  this  plant  were 

sown  over  and  over  again,  but  without  success. 
The  fertile  fronds  of  P.  grande  are  given  as  3  feet 
in  length.  A  grand  specimen  near  by  P.  biforme 
bar,  fronds  exceeding  4  feet  in  length.  P. 
is  also  in  cultivation  at 
A.  0. 


decayed   matter.     The  longest  fertile  frond 
2  feet  6  inches  in  length. 

Some    four    years    ago    this    splendid    speci- 
men,   unique   in    this    country,   and     probably 
in     Europe,     had     fertile     fronds     8     feet     to 
10   feet   in    length,    which   were  supported   by  i  mr.dagascariensis 
wires  from  the  roof  ia  the  same  house.    Unfortu-  .  Kow. 


THE  STAG'S-HOKN  FERN. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The 
Garden."] 
Sir,  —  In  The  Garden  of  the 
7th  ult.  (page  220)  A.  Hemsley 
says  of  Platjcerium  biforme:  "I 
have  only  seen  dried  fronds  of 
this,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  now 
in  cultivation."  At  Kew  there 
are  two  plants  in  the  tropical 
fernery  house  No.  2.  The  larger 
has  four  growths,  and  is  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  They  were 
sent  to  Kew  from  Penang.     The 
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NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS   ',    DLemoinei.— a  valuable  hybrid  obtained   being  clothed  for  some  distance  with 


ANTIGONON    LEPTOPUS. 

THIS  is  a  showy  and  elegant  green- 
house climbing  plant,  producing 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
and  axillary  racemes,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  plant  is 
of  a  tuberous-rooted  character,  and 
may  be  dried  off,  as  in  the  case  of  Canarina, 
and  re-started  into  growth  in  spring.  It  was 
first  introduced  in  1870,  and  has  been  found 
in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  &c.  During 
the  season  of  growth  a  course  of  treatment 
agreeable  to  the  Bougainvillea  is  suited  to  it. 
It  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks,  Eccle- 
fechan  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Urquhart),  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  the  24th  ult.,  and 
then  received  an  award  of 
merit. 


by  the  intercrossing  of  I),  gracilis  and  D. 
parviHora.  It  is  a  larger  shrub  than  the  first 
named,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  favour 
for  forcing,  being  more  fitted  for  this  treat- 
ment than  as  an  outdoor  shrub. 

Spir.ea.  van  Houttei. — A  hybrid  Spiriea 
much  resembling  S.  media,  which  is  also 
known  as  S.  confusa.  The  pure  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  small  flattened  corymbs,  and  are 
so  numerous  that  the  entire  bush  is  clothed 
with  them. 

Pyeus  floeibunda.— This  graceful  shrub 
or  small  tree  flowers  freely  under  glass,  but 
the  expanded  blossoms  are  paler  than  those 


paratively  large  pure  white  double  blossoms. 
P.  PEESICA  MAGNIFICA.— A  form  of  the 
double-flowered  Peach,  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  colouring,  in  this  respect  much 
surpassing  roseo  plena,  which  was  also  noted 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  H.  P. 


A" 


HARDY 
UNDER 


SHRUBS 
GLASS. 
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for 
the 


ANY  hardy 
flowering 
shrubs  are 
forced  prema- 
turely into 
bloom  and  used 
the  embellishment  of 
greenhouse  at  Kew. 
During  the  very  early  spring 
the  following  all  contributed 
to  the  splendid  floral  display 
there,  which  was  greatly 
admired. 

Azalea  mollis.— One  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  shrubs  for  forcing,  the  readiness  with 
which  it  conforms  to  this  mode  of  treatment 
being  greatly  in  its  favour.  Those  at  Kew 
were  neat  little  bushes  which  were  simply  a 
mass  of  flowers,  the  colour  of  the  different 
individuals  varying  from  paleyellow  to  bright 
reddish  salmon. 

A.  OBTUSA.— Botanically  this  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  Azalea  indica,  but  it  is  hardier 
than  most  of  the  forms  of  that  species,  while 
the  flowers  are  also  much  smaller.  In  the 
typical  kind  they  are  bright  red,  and  in  the 
variety  alba  pure  white.  Both  kinds  were 
well  represented  at  Kew. 

Khododendeon  PE.EC0X.  — Several  fair- 
sized  bushes  of  this  valuable  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron made  a  good  show,  by  no  means 
the  least  item  in  its  favour  being  the  fact  that 
little  more  than  simple  protection  is  necessary 
to  have  it  in  bloom  at  the  time  stated. 

Foesythia  inteemedia.  —  Though  this 
Forsythia  was  at  first  very  slow  in  becoming 
popular,  its  merits  are  now  more  generally 
recognised,  and  for  forcing  it  is  certainly  a 
very  desirable  shrub.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
richer  yellow  than  those  of  F.  viridissima, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  more  bush-like  than 
the  well-known  F.  suspensa. 

Magnolia  stellata.— Suitable  as  many 
of  the  Magnolias  are  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion early  in  the  year,  this  species  is  second 
to  none,  and  a  well-flowered  bush  of  it  is  a 
glorious  sight.  It  is  of  a  dense,  twiggy  habit, 
so  unlike  the  rest,  and  the  pure  white  semi- 
double  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion. 

Deutzia  geacilis.  —  Long  known  and 
universally  grown  for  flowering  under  glass 
this  Deutzia  still  holds  its  own  among  the 
best  of  subjects  for  this  purpose. 


LIPTOPUS. ) 
Reduced. 

which  open  out  of  doors, 
while  the  buds  are  also 
wanting  in  the  coral  red  tint 
which  is  theirs  in  the  open 
ground. 

Prunus  cerasifeea 
ATEOPURPUREA.— Under  the 
name  of  Prunus  Pissardi  this 
variety  of  the  Cherry  Plum  is  largely  planted 
for  the  sake  of  its  rich  coloured  leafage 
during  the  summer  months,  but  that  it  is  also 
available  for  forcing  is  well  exemplified  at 
Kew.  Simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of 
the  small  white  blossoms  the  leaves  begin  to 
unfold,  but  they  have  not  the  rich  hue  of 
those  which  develop  out  of  doors. 

P.  JAPOJSICA  ALBA  PLENA.— This,  known 
also  by  the  specific  name  of  sinensis,  is  much 
grown  for  forcing,  the  slender  upright  shoots 


THE    ROSE  _GAR  DEN. 

EOSE  MME.  D'AEBLAY. 
MONG  the  Musk  Roses  and  their 
hybrids  there  are  some  delightful 
sorts,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them 
is  Mme.  d'Arblay,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  As  these  Roses 
are  of  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  they  are 
most  useful  for 
covering  pillars 
or  pergolas. 
Their  flowers 
are  produced  in 
lavish  profu- 
sion, and  as  sum- 
mer -  flowering 
Roses  they  are 
among  the  most 
valuable.  Rose 
Mme.  d'Arblay 
has  very  beau- 
tiful double 
flowers  of  a  deli- 
cate flesh  colour, 
changing  to 
white.  Other 
varieties  in  this 
section  are  The 
Garland,  mos- 
chata  alba, 
himalaica,  and 
Brunonii. 

PERPETUAL 

THALIA. 

I     NOTICE    that 

this    variety   is 

referred    to    on 

page  289  as  if  it  were  a  climber.    Mayl  state 

that  it  is  perfectly  useless  in  this  form,  and 

only  suitable  for  making  a  low  hedge  between 

3  feet  and  4  feet  in  height,  certainly  not  more. 

Perpetual  Thalia  was  raised  by  Mr.  Peter 

Lambert  of  Trier,  Germany  (who  also  raised 

Thalia),  by  crossing  a  seedling  from  Thalia 

with  the  China  Tea  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy. 

It  grows  most  readily  from  cuttings,  and  makes 

most  shapely  bushes.    Outdoors  it  is  certainly 

superior  to  Perles  des  Neiges,  which  was  sent 

out  by  Dubreuil  a  few  years  ago. 

Kidderminster.      Aetdur  E,.  Goodwin. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

New  Scarlet  and  Crimson  Hybrid  Teas. 

Messes.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt  are  on 

the  right  road  with 

The  Dand}/,  which  is  a  seedling  from 
Bardou  Job,  probably  crossed  with  Horace 
Vernet ;  at  any  rate,  the  flower  closely 
resembles  this  latter,  only  in  miniature.  The 
flower  is  a  glowing  maroon-crimson  and 
fragrant.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  as  I 
saw  it  at  Cheshunt  both  as  a  maiden  and 
cut-back,  though  rather  addicted  to  mildew. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  have  a  trump 
card  to  play  with 

George  Dickson,  a  fine,  large,  deep-glowing 
crimson    Hybrid     Tea,    with    well-forme4 
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leathery  petals.  It  was  first  exhibited  at 
Leicester  Abbey  Park  Show  in  _  August, 
1903,  and  ivas  also  included  in  their 
first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four  trebles  at 
Gloucester  on  July  18  last.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  a  good  grower. 
But  the  greatest  acquisition  of  all  is  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson's 

J.  B.  Clark,  which  really  created  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  National  Eose  Society's  Regent's 
Park  Show,  where  it  obtained  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the 
nurserymen's  classes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  variety  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  autumn  show  last 
year,  but  several  friends  tell  me  that  the 
blooms  were  then  very  much  poorer  than 
those  exhibited  at  Regent's  Park.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  fine  box  of 
nine  blooms  jast  after  it  had  been  judged, 
and  can  safely 
say  that  I  have 
never  seen  a 
crimson  Rose  to 
equal  it,  much 
less  excel  it.  I 
am  indebted  to 
the  raiser  for 
sending  me  the 
following  de- 
scription of  it: 
"  The  growth  is 
strong,  upright, 
and  very 
vigorous,  mak- 
ing a  large  and 
handsome 
bush  ;  the  foli- 
age is  broad 
and  stout, 
bronzy  green  in 
the  young  state, 
changing  to 
dark  green  with 
age.  The 
blooms  are  very 
large  and  beau- 
tifully formed ; 
the  petals, 
which  are  very 
smooth,  are  of 
great  size  and 
depth ;  flower 
very  full  and 
elongated,  with 
high  -  pointed 
centre.  The 
colour  is  unique 
amongst  Roses, 
being  intense 
deep  scarlet 

heavily  shaded  blackish  crimson,  the  petals 
carrying  a  deep  rich  bloom  like  a  Plum, 
giving  to  the  expandeu  flower  a  glisten- 
ing sheen  indescribably  beautiful.  Its  great 
depth  and  brilliance  of  colour,  which  is 
quite  unique  amongst  the  whole  race  of 
Roses,  its  splendid  vigour  of  growth,  its 
freedom  of  bloom,  and  fine,  bold,  handsome 
foliage  at  once  stamp  it  as  the  one  thing 
wanting  amongst  Hybrid  Teas.  Both  for 
exhibition  purposes  and  general  garden 
decoration  this  Rose  is  unsurpassed,  and  is 
destined  to  take  a  unique  position  amongst 
Hybrid  Teas."  It  will  be  seen  that  if  Etoile 
de  France  has  disappointed  us,  British  raisers 
are  tackling  this  colour  question  in  real 
earnest,  and  if  only  these  new  introductions 
prove  of  value  to  the  ordinary  rosarian  as 
well  as  to  tlje  e:^hibitor,  we  shall  not  be  able 


to  find  fault  with  the  Hybrid  Tea  class  much 
longer  on  this  account. 

A  Glimpse  into  the  Fotuee. 

The  chief  reason  why  M.   Pernet-Ducher 
has  been  so  successful  is  that  he  has  been 


proved  successful  with  it.  The  production  of 
Soleil  d'Or  proved,  to  quote  M.  Viviand  Morel, 
"that  the  pollen  of  Rosa  lutea  is  capable 
of  fertilising  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  if  not  all 
of  them,  at  least  a  very  large  number.  There 
still  remains,  it  is  true,  the  sterility  of  these 


conducting     his     hybridising     experiments   new  hybrids,  which  it  is  necessary  to  partly 


upon  systematic  methods.  Undoubtedly  his 
greatest  success  was  the  obtaining  of  that 
remarkable  Rose,  Soleil  d'Or,  because  it  was 
the  result  of  a  bold  attempt  to  strike  out  on 
new  and  entirely  difi'erent  lines  from  those 
pursued  by  other  raisers.  Curiously  enough 
the  production  of  this  hybrid  Briar  never 
excited  as  much  attention  in  England  as  its 


overcome,  even  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. I  have  an  idea  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  varying  the  sections  on 
which  the  new  hybridisations  are  tried."  This 
was  written  in  1902,  but  since  then  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher  has  obtained  some  marvellous  seed- 
lings from  Soleil  d'Or  of  indescribable 
beauty.      Moreover,   he  is    now  using    the 


appearance  really  warranted,  and  even  now  pollen  of  these  remarkable  seedlings  to  cross- 
most  people  are  unaware  of  the  great  fertilise  both  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
part  that  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  future  with  no  little  success.  My  friend  Mr.  G. 
of  the  Rose.  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain  L.  Paul  tells  me  that  he  feels  certain  that 
why  this  hybrid  is  of  such  importance,  and   both  LeProgrfes  and  M.Joseph  Hill  have  Rosa 

lutea     blood 
in    them,    and 
says    that    we 
are  on  the  eve 
of    obtaining 
some  beautiful 
yellow  varieties 
from  the  same 
source.     In 
1906,  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher     hopes 
to  distribute  his 
first  set  of  seed- 
lings   of    whut 
he    calls    Rosa 
pernetiana, 
which    have 
been    raised 
from     Soleil 
d'Or,  and  these 
will    no    doubt 
cause    a    most 
agreeable    sur- 
prise   to    rosa- 
rians.   Never  in 
the    history   of 
the  Rose  has  it 
reached  such  a 
degree  of  popu- 
larity as  at  the 
present    time, 
but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  if 
it  is  to  maintain 
its    high    posi- 
tion, our  hybri- 
dists,   both    in 
England  and  on 
the    Continent, 
must    continue 
to  break  away 
from  the  beaten  track  which  they  have  been 
exploiting  for  the  last  half  century.    Many  of 
the  varieties  now  being  put  into  commerce — 
especially  those  with  the  short  stumpy  growth 
of    the  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  type— will 
never  find  favour  in  the  garden,  however 
popular  they  may  be  with  exhibitors.    We 
must    have   vigour,  perfect    hardiness,   and 
definite  colouring  if  the  Eose  is  to  prevail  in 
the  garden,  but  as  long  as  English  raisers  are 
granted  gold  medals  for  "  pasty  washed-out- 
looking    things"  we  are  scarcely  likely  to 
persuade  them  (I  again  quote  M.  Viviand 
Morel)   "  to  try  crosses    between    types    of 
Roses    widely    diflferent,    as    regards    form, 
colour,  and    habit,   from  those  actually  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens." 

Arthur  Goodwin, 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster, 


ROSE  MMB.    D  AKBLAY  OX  AS  ABCH. 

how  it  will  affect  the  coming  race  of  Hybrid 
Teas.  In  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remind  those  who  have  forgotten  that 
Soleil  d'Or  was  obtained  by  crossing  Antoine 
Ducher,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  raised  by 
Ducher  in  1867,  and  remarkable  for  its  large 
flowers,  which  are  double,  bright  red,  and  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  the  Persian  Yellow  Rose. 
This  latter  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  a 
double  variety  of  the  single  yellow  Austrian 
Briar  (Rosa  lutea),  but  whether  this  is  so  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  Rosa  lutea,  with  its 
brilliant  and  fascinating  colour,  has  been  an 
attraction  to  the  hybridist  for  many  years  past, 
but  all  attempts  to  use  it  as  a  seed-bearer  have 
given  only  negative  results.  Neither  has  it 
proved  at  all  tractable  as  a  pollen  parent 
until  quite  lately,  when  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
Dr.  Miiller,  and  Herr  Peter  Lambert  have  each 
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GARDSNING     FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  BEGINNERS  —There 
k  is  a  certain  fasciaation  in  growing 
I  Orchids  that  appeals  strongly  to 
I  many  amateur  gardeners,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  more  would 
start  Orchid  growing  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  impression 
most  Orchids  need  great  heat  for  their  suc- 
ceseful  cultivation,  and  that  others  at  least  need 
constant  and  careful  attention.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  ease,  for  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
Orchids  which  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  green- 
house which  is  protected  from  frost  during  the 
winter  months.  Many  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  and  others  may  be  grown  quite  well 
in  a  cool  shaded  house  even  by  an  amateur  who 
is  away  from  home  all  day.  According  to  a 
German  gardening  piper  an  amateur  has 
made  the  culture  of  certain  Orchids  appear 
ridiculously  simple.  In 
the  beginning  of  May 
the  thought  occurred  to 
him  of  trying  to  grow  a 
number  of  Orchids  in 
an  open  window-box  in 
order  to  see  how  they 
would  thrive.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  use  of 
a  large  flower-box  that 
fitted  in  the  window  on 
the  west  side  of  the 
dwelling-house.  It  re- 
ceived no  sun  until 
about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  owing  to 
the  shade  of  a  high 
wall.  A  glass  roof  was 
fitted  on  the  box  for 
protection  against  the 
rain,  but  otherwise  the 
plants  were  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  During 
prolonged  sunshine  they 
were  shaded,  but  when 
the  sunshine  was  only 
intermittent,  and 
during  the  latter  half 
of  August,  they  were 
not  shaded  at  all.  The 
plants  used  for  the  ex- 
periment were  put  in 
Beech-leaf  soil,  and  a 
covering  of  moss  was 
placed  on  the  top. 
Dendrobium    nobile 

grew  well.  Epidendrum  coohleatum  grew  well 
and  flowered  freely.  Gongora  galeata  like- 
wise throve  well.  Laslia  albida,  L.  anceps, 
autumnalis,  and  majalis  also  proved  satisfactory 
and  made  good  growth.  The  Lfelia  autumnalis 
was  taken  from  a  greenhouse  soon  after  Easter, 
and  although  it  had  then  no  roots  it  started  into 
growth.  A  shrivelled  Lselia  pumila  var.  prses- 
tans,  also  brought  from  the  greenhouse,  likewise 
started  into  growth  and  made  a  shoot.  Mormodes 
pardina  made  good  progress,  and  Odontoglossum 
crispum  kept  in  excellent  health.  0.  grande,  0. 
pulchellum,  0.  Rossii,  Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  and 
picta  promised  to  do  well  under  what  was 
practically  open-air  treatment.  Of  Oacidiums, 
incurvum  and  varicosum  throve  very  well,  but 
0.  maeranthum,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  fail, 
and  had  to  be  removed  from  the  case,  which 
proved  too  hot  and  too  dry  for  it.  Cj'pripedium 
ajnanthum  became  visibly  weaker  after  a  short 
time,  while  C.  Cbarlesworthii  and  C.  spicerianum 
did  very  well.  Triohopilia  tortilis  would  not  grow 
at  all.  A  small  plant  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
did  quite  well.     This  writer  concludes  by  saying 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

that,  although  it  may  not  be  passible  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusions  from  the  one  attempt, 
yet  he  ventures  to  assert  that  a  great  number  of 
Orchids  are  hardier  than  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be. 

The  Rose  Malloio. — Probably  no  annual  pro- 
duces more  beautiful  flowers  than  the  Rose 
Mallow,  Livatera  rosea  splendens,  and  no  small 
town  garden  should  be  without  it.  It  is  quite 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  border 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  otherwise 
they  will  only  flower  at  the  top.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  true  MiUow  form,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustration,  are  rich  rcse-pink  in 
colour,  and  make  a  magnificent  display.  The 
blooms  remain  in  full  beauty  for  some  time,  but 
gradually  lose   their   rich   colour  as  they  age. 


THE  KOSE  MALLOW  IN   A  SMALL  TOWN   GARDEN. 

Livatera  trimestris,  another  beautiful  Mallow,  | 
has  not  quite  such  richly- coloured  flowers  as  L. 
rosea  splendens,  but  it,  too,  is  valuable.  The 
plants  figured  were  grown  in  a  garden  in  a 
London  suburb,  and  made  a  grand  display  for 
weeks. 

Planting  and  Priming  Bush  Fruits. — In  many 
gardens  bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  are  too  much 
looked  upon  as  permanent  things.  Rotation  is 
as  necessary  in  the  case  of  Raspberries  and  bush 
fruits  as  in  other  crops.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
easy — perhaps  it  is  not  wise — to  say  ofl  hand 
what  the  limit  of  duration  should  be,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  but 
certainly  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  one  site  till  exhausted.  All  things  wear  out, 
and  the  proper  time  to  move  to  a  fresh  site  is 
well  in  front  of  the  time  when  weakness  of  the 
growth  and  smallness  in  the  fruit  are  plainly  per- 
ceptible. The  energetic  gardener  will  raise  all 
his  stock  of  bush  fruits  at  home,  and  have  bushes 
ready  to  begin  bearing  as  soon  as  moved,  and 
then,  when  a  bush  gets  too  old  to  do  its  work 


properly,  it  should  be  removed  and  a  young, 
vigorous  bush  planted,  or,  better  still,  have  the 
bush  fruits  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Strawberries — make  new  plantations  at  suitable 
intervals.  Thus  there  will  always  be  bushes  well 
up  to  their  work.  It  is  an  easy  matter  before 
beginning  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  or  Currants 
to  select  a  few  strong  cuttings  of  the  best  varie- 
ties and  lay  them  in  till  there  comes  a  wet  diy  to 
prepare  them  for  planting.  When  in  their  prime 
bush  fruits  under  good  management  bear  heavy 
crops  of  fruit,  and  should  be  well  nourished.  Bafore 
planting  takes  place  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
up  deeply  and  manured,  and,  besides  this,  in 
after  years  rich  lop-dressings  should  be  given. 
A  mulch  of  manure  on  the  surface  during  the 
time  the  fruits  are  swelling  is  very  beneficial  to 
Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries. 
Cow  or  pig  manure,  though  it  may  contain  lees 
plant  food  than  stable 
manure,  is  very  bene- 
ficial on  light  soils. 

In  Pruning  Goose- 
herries  first  look  round 
the  bushes  and  remove 
or  shorten  back  all 
branches  which  are  too 
near  the  ground,  as 
earth  -  splashed  fruits 
are  not  appreciated. 
By  pruning  to  a  bud 
pointing  in  the  direction 
the  future  shoot  should 
take  we  can  keep  some 
control  over  the  shape 
of  the  bush.  The  best 
shape  for  Gooseberries 
and  Red  and  White 
Currants  is  an  open- 
centred  bush  some  4  feet 
or  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  ensure  a  full 
crop  of  Gooseberries 
there  should  be  a  good 
sprinkling  of  young 
shoots  left  in  all  parts 
of  the  bush,  and  they 
should  be  well  placed 
as  regards  space,  so 
that  there  may  bo  no 
crowding  or  crossing 
or  stealing  each  othei'a 
light.  All  shoots  which 
show  a  tendency  to  cross 

the  open  centre  must  be  cut  out  or  spurred  in. 

The  bearing  shoots  need  not  be  much  shortened. 

In   most  cases   the  removal  of   the   soft  unripe 

points  will  be  sufficient. 

Bed  nnd  White  Currants  bear  so  freely  on 
spurs  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  spurs  for 
the  crop  than  run  the  risk  of  overcrowding  the 
bushes  with  young  wood,  though  this  will  not 
prevent  a  young  shoot  being  left  for  filling  up  or 
extending  the  bush  where  required.  Red  and 
White  Currants  are  often  used  for  filling  up 
north  walls  or  for  training  on  the  north  side  of 
wooden  fences,  in  which  position  they  bear  very 
freely.  And  they  are  valuable  for  late  use,  as 
they  are  easily  protected  from  birds  and  wasps. 
We  have  had  Currants  covered  with  hexagon 
netting  till  the  end  of  November,  and  they  come 
in  useful  for  mixing  with  autumn-bearing  Rasp- 
berries for  tarts,  &c. 

In  Pruning  Black  Currants  the  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  a  somewhat  thinly  branched  bush 
without  the  open  centre,  as  recommended  for 
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Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants,  and  the  growth 
should  be  merely  thinned,  as  the  fruits  come  on 
the  young  wood  and  not  on  spurs.  To  keep  the 
bushes  full  of  young  bearing  wood  an  old  branch 
may  be  cut  out  occasionally  to  encourage  the 
production  of  young  shoots.  Very  little  shorten- 
ing will  be  required.  By  cutting  away  much  of 
the  young  wood  we  reduce  the  bearing  capacity 
of  the  bushes.  A  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the 
bushes  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  all  large 
buds  removed  and  burnt.  Of  late  years  the 
Black  Currant  mite  has  found  its  way  into  small 
gardens,  and  when  this  pest  is  introduced,  unless 
it  can  be  cleared  out  by  the  removal  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  abnormally  large  buds  when  they  are 
few  in  number,  the  whole  plantation  may  have  to 
be  destroyed.  At  present  there  is  no  cure  for  this 
pest  when  it  has  established  itself  on  all  the 
bushes  beyond  the  drastic  one  of  destroying  the 
bushes.  We  have  either  to  stamp  it  out  by  hard 
pruning  or  by  giving  heavy  dressings  of  manure 
to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  growth.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Dutch  Giant  is  virtually 
immune.  If  it  is  it  has  escaped  by  reason  of  its 
vigorous  growth.  Winter  and  spring  washings 
with  insecticides  may  have  some  efifeot,  but  the 
surest  remedy  at  the  beginning  is  to  remove  and 
burn  promptly  every  swollen  bud  which  contains 
the  insects. 

The  Bud-eating  Birds  are  troublesome  in  some 
districts,  and  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
delay  the  pruning  till  spring  to  see  what  the 
birds  will  leave.  This  system  of  leaving  the 
birds  to  work  their  will  first  has  never  appealed 
to  me  as  being  the  right  one,  when  by  a  free  use 
of  soot  and  lime  the  birds  can  be  kept  off  the 
bushes.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  in  time 
with  the  dressing  before  the  birds  begin  the 
attack.  If  the  dressing  is  delayed  till  the  birds 
have  begun  work  it  will  require  a  persistent  effort 
to  drive  them  away.  In  bad  cases  syringe  the 
bushes  first  with  quassia  extract,  and  dust  on  the 
lime  and  soot  mixture  while  the  bushes  are  damp. 
I  have  never  known  this  to  fail  in  preserving  the 
bads,  though  the  dressing  may  have  to  be 
repeated.  Apart  from  its  effect  upon  the  buds, 
the  dressing  will  be  beneficial  in  cleansing  the 
bark  and  adding  to  the  health  of  the  bushes. — H. 

Pruning  the  Vine. — Many  amateur  gardeners 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  prune  their  Vines,  judging  from  letters  we  have 
received  and  from  Vines  we  have  seen.  First  of 
all,  as  to  pruning  a  young  Vine  after  it  has  made 
one  season's  growth.  Supposing  it  has  grown 
from  4  feet  to  6  feet  long  during  the  first  summer 
after  planting,  this  shoot  must  be  cut  back  in 
winter  to  two  good  plump  buds  near  the  base. 
Usually  two  good  buds  will  be  found  quite  near 
the  ground.  In  the  spring  these  buds  will  burst 
into  growth,  and  when  each  has  grown,  say, 
12  inches  long,  rub  off  the  weaker  shoot.  The 
remaining  shoot  will  make  vigorous  growth  during 
the  next  summer,  and  in  the  following  winter 
must  be  cut  back  to  within  i  feet  of  the  base,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  short 
stump  at  the  base  shows  where  the  preceding 
year's  growth  was  cut  back.  Supposing  the 
trellis  to  be  3  feet  from  the  ground,  this  will 
leave  1  foot  of  the  Vine  to  train  to  the  trellis. 
In  the  spring  several  buds  will  burst  into  growth. 
Those  below  the  trellis  on  the  stem  must  be 
rubbed  off.  Leave  the  top  bud  to  form  a  shoot 
right  up  the  trellis,  and  two  more  buds  to  form 
a  shoot  on  either  side  of  the  Vine.  The  latter 
should  alternate  with  rather  than  be  opposite  to 
each  other,  if  buds  in  that  position  can  be  selected. 
The  leading  shoot  will  probably  grow  5  feet  or 
6  feet  during  the  summer,  possibly  more,  and  the 
two  lateral  shoots  will  make  good  progress  also. 
There  may  be  bunches  on.  the  lateral  shoots;  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  it  will  do  no  great 
harm,  but  io  is  usual  to  remove  them,  so  that  the 
Vine  may  make  good  growth.  The  points  of  the 
lateral  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  at  two  or 
three  joints  beyond  the  bunch  ;  this  will  cause 


other  shoots,  called  sub-laterals,  to  form.  These 
must  be  pinched  when  they  have  made,  say, 
two  leaves.  The  leading  shoot  must  be  left 
untouched.     Now  at  the  next  winter  pruning  the 


THE    DOTTLD    LINIS    INDICATE   WHEKB    THE 

LATERAL  GROWTH  SHOULD   BE   COT  BACK, 

i. 

leider  must  be  left,  say,  3  feet  long,  making  the 
Vine  7  feet  long  altogether.  As  to  the  lateral 
shoots,  the  second  illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
how  they  are  to  be  pruned.  They  will  form 
the  first  fruit-spurs.  Cut  them  back  to  within 
either  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  buds — to  one  if 
the  lowest  bud  is  plump  and  hard,  and  to  two  if 
the  lowest  is  not  a  good  one.     If  both  these  buds 


select  the  stronger.  During  the  next  summer 
other  lateral  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  form  at 
18  inches  apart,  those  on  one  side  of  the  Vine 
alternating  witli  those  on  the  other  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Let  the  leader  grow  uninterruptedly 
and  pinch  the  points  from  the  lateral  shoots  at 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  or,  if  there  is  no 
bunch,  when  the  shoot  has  produced  four  or  five 
leaves.  The  following  winter  leave  another 
3  feet  of  leading  shoot,  and  cut  back  the  laterals 
to  one  or  two  buds,  as  already  explained.  Leave 
3  feet  of  the  leading  growth  annually  until  the 
top  of  the  trellis  is  reached,  and  continue  to  form 
lateral  shoots  all  the  way  up  the  leader.  The 
Vine  may  be  pruned  in  December  unless  it  is  hard 
forced  ;  then,  of  course,  it  must  be  pruned  earlier. 


SHOWING   HOW  TO   PRUNE   A   VINE   AFTER  IT 
HAS   MADE  TWO   YEARS'   GROWTH. 

make  a  shoot  in  the  spring,  as  they  probably 
will,  select  the  one  that  bears  a  bunch  (this  can 
be  determined  when  the  shoot  is  quite  young), 
and  rub  off  the  other.     If  neither  bears  a  bunch. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

1IFTIKG  AND  REPLANTING  TEEES  AND 
SHEUB3.— Under  such  favourable  climatic  con- 
ditions as  now  obtain,  and  with  the  soil  in  such 
__j  perfect  order-mellow  and  warm— for  planting 
all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity ol  proceeding  with  this  woik,  for  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  as  many  planted  now  as  possible.  Not 
only  is  it  a  gain  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  work  completed 
before  the  busy  spring  season,  but  the  subjects  operated 
on  benefit  greatly.  The  roots  will  take  possession  of  the 
soil  at  once,  become  comparatively  established  in  their 
fresh  quarters,  and  therefore  much  better  able  to  withstand 
the  parching  effects  of  easterly  drying  winds,  which  tax 
newly-planted  shrubs  so  heavily  during  the  spring  months. 
Carry  all  details  out  thoroughly,  and  if  not  able  to  get 
through  as  much  as  was  contemplated  before  the  season 
is  too  far  advanced,  and  soil  and  weather  areunfavourable, 
it  will  be  far  better  to  postpone  the  remainder  until  March, 
or  even  April,  than  to  scamp  the  work,  or  plant  in  wet, 
cold  soil. 

SDCCESSF0L  Tkansi'LANTIno  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  lifting.  Secure  as  large  and 
solid  a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  and  practicable  by  digging 
a  wide  trench  round  the  specimen  at  a  distance  according 
to  its  nature  and  size.  For  subjects  producing  long 
rambling  roots  the  distance  at  which  to  begin  operations 
muat  be  greater  than  for  those  of  a  more  fibrous  character. 
In  any  case,  allow  a  circle  large  enough  to  be  clear  of 
the  roots.  Having  opened  a  trench  of  sufficient  width 
to  stand  in,  and  slightly  deeper  than  the  ball  is 
expected  to  be,  begin  forking  out  the  soil  down  to  and 
amongst  the  roots  with  steel  forks,  until  a  solid  ball 
of  earth  is  reached.  Remove  the  loose  soil  from  the 
trench  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  mine  underneath  to 
loosen  the  ball  as  much  as  possible.  Farther  work  depends 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  plant  to  be  moved.  For  very 
large  and  heavy  trees,  there  are  several  tree -lifting 
machines  that  are  a  great  aid  to  this  work ;  but  these 
should  be  superintended  and  handled  by  thoroughly 
practical  men,  to  prevent  accidents  both  to  men  and 
plants.  For  others,  somewhat  smaller  and  lighter,  strong 
planks  worked  underneath  the  ball  crosswise  for  attaching 
ropes  or  chains  tor  drawing,  and  to  preserve  the  balls 
from  harm  from  leverage,  &c.,  will  sufhce  ;  while  for  still 
smaller  ones,  what  may  he  called  ordinary  sized  ones,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  few  mats  to  protect  the 
roots  and  keep  the  ball  of  earth  intact,  and  a  plank  or  two 
for  leverage.  Others  of  smaller  size  can  be  safely  handled 
with  a  crowbar.  A  spade  or  fork  pushed  well  under  will 
loosen  the  tree  with  its  surrounding  earth,  it  can  then 
be  drawn  out  of  the  hole  on  to  mats  for  removal  to  a  fresh 
position.  Ordinary  nursery  stock  can,  of  course,  be  dealt 
with  in  the  usual  way.    In 

Replanting,  dig  holes  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
ample  room  forthe  plants  to  stand  in,  with  a  good  margin 
to  spare  for  spreading  out  the  roots  and  for  fresh  loose 
soil  around  the  latter.  Trim  the  points  of  roots  that  were 
broken  and  bruised  in  lifting,  laying  them  in  carefully 
and  covering  with  fresh  soil,  and  stamping  in  well  as 
the  filling  up  proceeds.  Give  a  soaking  of  water  where 
practicable  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Stake 
securely,  and  mulch  with  any  loose  protective  materials 
available. 

Bedding  Plants  that  are  housed  should  be  periodically 
looked  over,  or  losses  from  damp  will  occur  at  this  season. 
Pick  off  all  damp  and  decaying  leaves  and  bloom,  and  in 
bad  cases  dust  with  quicklime.  J.  Roberts 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Sweet  Peas.— This  now  deservedly-popular  flower,  if 
sown  in  pots  during  the  present  month,  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  cool  greenhouse  or  cut  flower  decoration  in 
spring.  Sow  eight  or  ten  seeds  in  a  Sinch  pot,  using  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould, 
adding  plenty  of  sand.  Place  in  a  cool  pit,  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  and  cover  with  paper  till  germination 
begins.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  mice,  as  they  are  often 
to  be  found  in  cool  pits  and  frames  during  winter.  Three 
to  six  plants  will  be  sufBcient  in  each  pot.  When  grown 
thinly  much  larger  flowers  and  better  growth  are  obtained 
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than  if  a  dozen  or  more  are  crowded  in  a  pot.  Shift  on 
into  Si-inch  pots  when  they  are  growing  freely.  Named 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  in  making  a  selection 
take  care  to  sow  aa  far  as  possible  only  sorts  of  distinct 
colours,  especially  for  greenhouse  decoration,  as  they  are 
much  more  effective.  The  Cupid  varieties  may  be  sown 
in  the  same  way,  and  make  very  pretty  pot  plants  ;  5-inch 
pots  will  be  large  enough  in  which  to  flower  them. 

Salvias.— Cut  down  S.  azurea  grandiflora  (Pitcheri) 
when  ou*i  of  flower.  Place  sufftcient  stools  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cuttings  later  on.  S. 
splendens  and  varieties  are  now  a  blaze  of  colour.  Give 
manure  water  to  keep  them  growing  and  flowering.  S. 
Heerii  is  growing  freely  in  a  cool  house.  Stake  and 
keep  the  growths  carefully  tied.  This  variety  flowers 
eirly  in  the  new  year,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
after  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 

SOLANUM  CAPsrcASTRUSi. — Syringing  may  be  dispensed 
with  now,  as  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established  in  the 
pots  after  having  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  The 
berries  are  colouring  well.  Pinch  out  any  new  growths 
which  make  their  appearance  or  the  berries  will  soon  be 
bidden. 

Francoa  ramosa  AND  F.  SONCHIFOLIA  can  be  kept  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame  if  house  room  is  scarce,  provided  they 
are  well  matted  up  on  frosty  nights.    The 

Rose  House  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  during  this 
month.  Any  replanting  necessary  the  sooner  done  the 
better. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.— The  majority  of  what  are 
called  hard-wooded  plants  require  very  careful  watering, 
especially  in  winter.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  as 
is  very  probable  owing  to  the  recent  spell  of  wet  weather, 
especially  on  Ericas,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur 
immediately  it  is  detected.  Weak  manure  water  can  be 
given  to  many  of  the  plants  showing  the  flower-buds. 
Peruvian  guano  dissolved  in  water  is  one  of  the  safest. 
Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  avoiding  a  draught. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


ORCHIDS. 

MlLTONlAg.— Miltonia  Phalajuopsis  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  Orchid,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  rather  a  delicate  plant 
to  cultivate.  It  appears  to  require  a  warmer  temperature 
than  many  of  its  congeners.  A  shady  position  well  up  to 
the  roof  glass  in  the  Mexican  house  is  the  best  place  for  it. 
Its  principal  requirement  during  the  winter  months 
consists  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  all  mild  days,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  is  rather  on  the  dry  side  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  at  the  root  is  necessary  whilst  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  limiting  ihe  supply  during  the  season  of  rest. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  in  deep  pans  or  half  pots,  which 
must  be  half  filled  with  drainage  material.  Over  this  place 
a  thin  layer  of  rough  sphagnum.  Pot  the  plant  a  trifle 
a^ove  the  rim  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and 
living  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts,  mixing  a  few  small 
crocks  and  some  coarse  silver  sand  with  it  to  ensure 
porosity.  Keep  plenty  of  the  heads  of  the  moss  on  the 
sarface,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
compost  will  be  covered  by  a  living  head  of  moss.  Avoid 
potting  the  plants  too  compactly,  the  compost  being  com- 
pressed just  sufficiently  to  make  the  plant  firm.  Miltonia 
Eadresii,  formerly  known  as  Oiontoglossum  Warscewiczii, 
requires  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate  house.  This 
plant  is  now  sending  up  its  flower-spikes,  and  should  be 
cjpiously  watered  whenever  it  appears  dry.  When  the 
flowers  open  gradually  diminish  the  supply,  very  little 
being  needed  until  growth  recommences.  M.  bieuaua, 
and  its  variety  nobilior,  also  the  rare  M.  schroderiana,  are 
now  in  full  growth,  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  U.  Eadresii.  For  some  time  past  the  young 
growths  of  the  well-known  M.  vexillaria  have  been  com- 
paratively at  a  standstill,  but  now  that  they  are  beginning 
LO  grow  again  the  moss  on  the  surface  should  be  kept  a 
trifle  more  moist.  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  every 
favourable  opportunity.  The  BrazilUan  Miltonias,  as  M. 
spectabilis,  M.  moreliana,  M.  Candida,  M.  Clowesii,  il. 
Binotii,  &c.,  that  have  just  gone  out  of  flower  should  be 
kept  at  rest  as  long  as  possible,  giving  sufficient  moisture 
to  prevent  the  leaves  or  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  If  the 
plants  are  standing  in  a  naturally  damp  position  little  ur 
no  syringing  between  the  pots  will  be  necessary  for  several 
months  to  come,  but  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  kept  too 
dry  or  red  spider  will  attack  the  foliage,  which  will  soon 
become  permanently  injured. 

Cymbidiums.— Cymbidium  tracyanum,  C.  winnianum, 
and  C.  (.Cyperorchis)  elegans  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  These  plants  require  to  be  kept  fairly  moist 
at  the  root  through  the  winter  months.  Strong  plants 
of  C.  lowianum  and  C.  1.  concolor  that  have  made  their 
growth  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  or  they  will  start 
away  into  growth  again  and  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily. 
Those  showing  their  flower-spikes  require  copious  water- 
logs at  the  routs,  and  they  should  be  raised  well  to  the  roof 
glass  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light.  The 
new  C.  Sanderi  and  C.  Sanderre  should  also  be  grown  in 
this  house,  affording  water  very  carefully  until  well  estab- 
lished. Ttie  present  is  a  good  time  to  repot  Cypripedium 
niveum.  I  have  grown  plants  of  this  species  in  several 
sorts  of  composts,  and  flnd  it  succeeds  very  well  in  three 
parts  loam  to  one  of  peat,  mixing  plenty  of  small  crocks 
with  it.  The  pan  or  pot  used  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  drainage  secured  by  a  layer  of  thin  firm  turf.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
Btove  plant,  keeping  the  base  of  the  leaves  down  on  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Suspend  the  plants  in  a  light  position  in 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  where  the  foliage  will  be  within 
a  foot  of  the  roof  glass.  Abundance  of  water  is  necessary 
at  all  times.  My  method  is  to  dip  the  plants  in  tepid  rain 
water  until  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This 
is  done  whenever  the  soil  appears  to  be  the  least  dry. 


C.  concolor  requires  exactly  the  same  treatment.  In  the 
Cattleya  house  the  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata  makes  a 
fine  display  of  bloom  at  this  season,  and  it  is  advisable 
when  removing  the  flower-spikes  to  cut  them  and  the 
sheath  clean  off  down  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  After  the 
spikes  are  taken  off  remove  the  plants  to  the  coolest  part 
of  the  house  and  where  there  is  the  least  atmospheric 
moisture.  While  at  rest  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel 
excessively. 
Bur/ord  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Late  Grapes.— Now  that  fogs  and  damp  are  prevalent 
much  care  will  be  needed  in  the  management  of  late 
vineries.  On  fine,  dry  mornings  the  ventilators  may  be 
opened  fairly  wide,  but  during  damp  or  foggy  weather  the 
house  must  be  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  damp  air  from 
entering  and  settling  on  the  berries.  Endeavour  to  keep 
an  equable  temperature  of  about  50°,  except  during  frosty 
weather,  when  5'  lower  will  be  more  suitable.  Should  the 
borders  require  water  choose  a  fine  morning  for  applying 
it,  when  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted  to  dispel  the 
moisture.  Afterwards  place  a  mulch  of  clean  straw  over 
the  surface  of  the  border  to  prevent  moisture  from  rising. 
Lukewarm  water  should  be  applied  at  this  time  of  year. 
Examine  the  bunches  once  a  week  and  remove  bad  berries. 
This  requires  a  careful  hand,  or  more  harm  than  good  will 
be  done  by  pricking  other  berries  with  the  point  of  the 
scissors.  During  spells  of  bright  sunshine  the  bunches  of 
late  Muscats  which  have  lost  their  foliage  may  be  shaded 
with  sheets  of  tissue  paper.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
will  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  brown,  when  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

Winter  CncuMBERS.— We  are  now  entering  a  very  bad 
time  of  the  year  for  the  successful  culture  of  Cucumbers, 
and  much  care  will  be  needed  in  their  general  manage- 
ment if  a  continuous  supply  of  fruits  is  to  be  had  all 
through  the  winter  months.  Watering  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  study.  Avoid  overfeeding  now  that  growth  is  slow. 
As  roots  appear  on  the  surface  top-dress  with  a  little  fresh 
fibrous  loam.  Endeavour  to  keep  a  sweet  atmosphere  by 
opening  the  top  ventilators  for  a  short  time  in  the  morn- 
ing during  mild  weather.  After  the  appearance  of  black 
fugs  the  roof  glass  must  be  washed  without  delay.  The 
latest  bitch  of  plants  may  be  stopped  when  they  have 
cjvered  two-thirds  of  the  trellis.  Regulate  and  train  the 
side  growths,  giving  them  sufficient  room  to  develop  their 
foliage  perfectly.  If  the  fruits  are  not  required  for 
immediate  use  they  should  be  cut  off.  This  will  encourage 
the  plants  to  make  more  growth  and  produce  a  welcome 
crap  during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year.  Should  hard 
frost  supervene  cover  the  pits  at  night  with  mats.  This 
will  lessen  the  necessity  of  hard  firing. 

The  Winter  Moth.— Where  the  depredations  of  this 
mjth  are  prevalent  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  under- 
neath the  trees  will  do  much  good  now  that  the  larvee  are 
on  the  move.  To  prevent  the  female  moths  from  ascending 
the  trees  (which  at  this  time  of  year  they  do  in  order  to 
flnd  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  their  eggs)  place  a  belt  of 
some  sticky  substance  around  the  base  of  the  tree  trunks. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  fresh  grease  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  as  it  loses  its  adhesiveness  through  exposure. 
Cire  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is  used  which  is  likely 
to  injure  the  trunks.  A  mixture  of  grease  and  tar  in  equal 
proportions  will  make  a  suitable  composition  for  this 
purpose.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Wii^sor. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Globe  Artichokes  are  plants  that  resent  cold,  and  the 
sooner  some  protection  is  afforded  them  the  better. 
Plenty  of  strawy  stable  manure,  after  all  the  droppings  and 
short  litter  have  been  shaken  out,  forms  the  best  protec- 
tion for  this  rather  tender  vegetable,  except  clean  straw, 
which  is  preferable  to  any  other  covering.  The  lighter 
and  more  open  the  covering  is  the  better.  A  covering  that 
approaches  a  solid  substance  is  ruinous.  Solid  matter 
holds  moisture,  and  moisture  means  cold.  If  the  remain- 
ing foliage  of  the  Globe  Artichokes  is  held  up  carefully 
with  the  hand,  and  the  straw  or  litter  placed  lightly  round 
the  plants  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  or  12  inches,  and 
extending  double  that  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  they  may  be  considered  fairly  safe  for  the  ensuing 
winter,  unless  the  plants  are  growing  on  a  piece  of  ground 
having  a  damp  foundation.  The  Globe  Artichoke  delights 
in  deep,  rich  soil,  but  the  subsoil  must  be  dry  or  the  losses 
from  cold  in  severe  winters  will  be  numerous,  in  spite  of 
protection. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  tubers  of  these  are  best 
left  in  the  ground,  unless  want  of  space  forbids.  Like 
other  kinds  of  tubers,  their  flavour  deteriorates  when 
lifted  out  of  the  soil  before  required  for  use.  Cut  over 
their  haulm  and  lay  it  along  the  tops  of  the  drills  as  pro- 
tection. In  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  severe 
more  covering  will  be  required,  and  they  can  be  dug  out 
when  wanted  independently  of  weather. 

Celery.— Late  crops  of  Celery  that  require  earthing  up 
should  now  be  attended  to  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity when  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry.  Most  of  us  are 
anxious  to  have  long  thick  heads  of  Celery,  accordingly 
the  addition  of  but  1  inch  of  soil  at  the  top  of  the  trench 
will  be  acceptable  when  lifting  time  comes. 

Box  Edgings  in  the  Kitchen  Garden.— These,  if  in 
good  order,  always  give  the  kitchen  garden  a  neat 
appearance.  If  the  time  can  be  spared  this  important 
work  should  be  seen  to.  Of  course,  it  is  only  when  mild 
open  weather  prevails  that  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily 


accomplished,  otherwise  the  work  of  renovating  the  box 
edgings  will  have  to  wait  until  next  spring.  When  re- 
laying the  Boxwood  by  all  means  renew  the  soil.  Make 
the  plants  very  firm  after  they  have  been  planted,  but 
defer  any  trimming  the  tops  may  require  till  next  April. 
when  all  danger  of  frost  will  be  gone.  Boxwood  replanted 
at  this  season  often  succeds  better  than  Boxwood  planted 
in  the  spring-time. 

Lettuces— Where  cold  frames  can  be  procured  much 
can  be  done  to  maintain  a  supply  of  Lettuces  at  this 
season.  It  frequently  happens  that  large  supplies  of 
Lettuce  plants  are  growing  in  some  rather  exposed  part 
of  the  garden.  If  they  are  carefully  lifted  and  planted  in 
a  cold  frame,  removing  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants, 
they  will,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  do  admirably. 

Cauliflowers— Late  plantations  of  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  have  been  remarkably  fine  this  season,  and  are  still 
yielding  good  supplies,  but  require  continual  watching,  in 
order  that  some  of  their  leaves  may  be  broken  over,  so 
that  they  may  lie  over  the  hearts  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  a  few  of  them  that  are  fully 
grown  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  at  their  roots,  and  if  care- 
fully planted  among  some  spent  Mushroom-bed  material 
or  old  leaf-soil  on  the  floor  of  some  open  airy  shed,  they 
will  be  in  good  order  for  using  for  some  time  to  come. 

Early  Broccolis  are  rather  plentiful  at  present, 
and  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  above.  Failing  a 
shed,  old  frames  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  they  can  be 
matted  at  nights  when  frost  is  severe.  Young  Cauliflower 
and  Cabbage  plants  require  close  attention  ;  the  former 
must  have  plenty  of  air  when  weather  will  permit,  and  the 
latter  require  their  surroundings  frequently  stirred  with 
the  hoe,  drawing  a  little  earth  up  to  the  neck  of  any 
leggy  plants  to  prevent  injury  from  wind.      J.  JEFFREY. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Eirkcxtdhright. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnsvrePS.— TAe  Editor  inteixds 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  tha7i  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

'LiBSB.l  Points.— W«  are  prepared  to  answer  questiont 
of  law  which  haoe  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  dottbt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  qu^estion.  Ansicers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  *' Legal  Points." 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Covering  Sloping  Bank  {O.  L.). — You  could 
not  do  better  than  cover  the  bank  with  some  of 
the  best  varieties  of  wichuraiana  Roses,  such  as 
Alberic  Barbier,  Rene  Andre,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Jersey  Beauty,  Paul  Transon,  Pink  Roamer,  and 
others.  These  Roses  make  very  long,  slender 
growths,  and  would  creep  along  the  bank  and 
soon  cover  it.  Their  small  rich  green  leafage 
alone  is  beautiful,  and  they  flower  freely  also. 
If  you  do  not  wish  for  Roses,  you  might  plant 
Ivy,  which  would  doubtless  do  very  well,  or 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  or  Hypericum 
moserianum  (St.  John's  Wort),  or  Periwinkle,  or 
Heather.  If  any  of  these  were  planted  carefully 
they  ought  to  succeed  and  soon  cover  the  bank. 

Violets  Seeding  Without  Flowering  [T. 
Lurani). — Several  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  flowers  of  different  construction  during 
the  season,  and  among  them  are  several  of  the 
Viola  species.  These  are  termed  dimorphic  or 
cleistogamous  flowers,  and  of  the  Violets  many 
produce  normal  flowers  with  petals  in  spring 
which  seldom  or  never  produce  seeds.  Liter  on 
in  the  summer  the  plants  produce  flowers  which 
have  very  small  or  no  petals  at  all,  and  these 
flowers  are  always  fertile.  The  deficiency  of  the 
corolla  is  thus  associated  with  increased  fertility. 
Seeing  that  this  is  a  natural  state  of  things  with 
your  Viola  cucuUata,  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
and  remedy  it.     If  the  plants  are  getting  starved 
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or  wora  out  a  good  dressing  of  leaf-soil  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them.  Plants  in  rather  dry 
positions  and  in  full  sun  usually  produce  more  of 
these  fertile  apetalous  flowers  than  those  in  cool, 
partly  shady,  and  moist  positions. 

Seed  Sowikg  {L.  Byng). — The  risk  you  run 
from  November  sowing  of  the  seeds  mentioned  is 
that  iu  all  probability  none  will  vegetate  before 
March.  Those  most  likely  to  remain  dormant 
even  when  sown  in  early  October  are  Aquilegias, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks, 
Lupins,  and  L'.nums.  All  these  would  vege- 
tate more  quickly  and  with  far  greater  certainty 
if  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  .January.  November  is 
too  late  for  sowing  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
though  occasionally  such  things  as  Wallflowers, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  and  such  like  on 
warm  toils  vegetate  quickly  if  the  weather 
remains  open  and  mild.  Such  as  Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia  picta  vars..  Cornflower,  &c  ,  may,  if 
80WD  in  the  open,  come  somewhat  earlier  into 
bloom,  but  even  then  the  gain  would  not  be 
great. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations  (E.  Arm- 
alroiig). — You  have  probably  given  your  plants 
too  much  water,  or  you  have  let  them  get  dr}',  or 
perhaps  you  have  given  them  an  overdose  of 
chemical  manure.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  mischief  lies  in  the  watering. 
It  is  difficult  to  advise  on  paper  aa  to  watering. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  Chrysanthemums 
should  not  get  dry  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  soil  should  not  be  kept  con- 
tinually wet.  Wait  until  the  soil  seems  to  be 
getting  somewhat  dry  before  watering  and  then 
thoroughly  soak,  filling  to  the  rim  several  times. 
You  probably  damaged  the  roots  of  the  Carna- 
tions when  repotting.  After  repotting  give  little 
water  for  some  few  weeks.  If  j-ou  did  not 
thoroughly  water  a  day  or  so  before  repotting, 
the  balls  of  soil  may  still  be  dry.  Put  the 
tuberous  Begonia  bulbs  in  shallow  boxes,  sprink- 
ling some  soil  over  them,  and  keep  in  a  frost- 
proof house  or  shed.  Do  not  water  them  at  all 
in  winter. 

Anemones  Eaten  by  Slugs  (Bonaccord). — 
Your  Anemone  plants  have  been  eaten  by  slugs 
and  snails.  You  should  search  for  them  at  night 
with  a  lantern,  for  it  is  then  that  they  come  out 
to  feed.  Damp  soil  encourages  slugs  and  snails, 
eo  you  should  see  that  your  border  is  well 
drained,  and  avoid  giving  farmyard  manure  for  a 
time  ;  use  artificial  instead.  Dry  dressings  of 
soot  and  lime,  salt  and  lime,  or  lime  and  caustic 
soda  will  kill  or  drive  them  away.  Use  lime  in 
a  very  finely-divided  state,  and  quite  fresh. 
Give  two  or  three  dressings,  the  second  som^ 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  first.  Lime 
and  caustic  soda  are  perhaps  the  best ;  the 
proportion  should  be  four  parts  of  caustic  soda 
to  ninety-six  of  lime.  These  dressings  should 
be  applied  very  early  in  the  evening.  If  your 
laud  is  badly  infested  with  these  pests  nothing 
will  clean  it  but  a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime  and 
deep  trenching.  If  you  use  gas-lime  you  must 
not  grow  anything  iu  the  soil  for  some  months 
afterwards. 

Cutting  Down  Pj^onies  (B.  C.  W.  W.).— 
Cutting  down  the  Peonies  can  only  be  likened  to 
removing  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  each 
ease  it  is  due  to  the  proper  elaboration  of  the  sap 
that  the  subsequent  buds  are  fully  developed 
which  produce  the  next  j'ear's  crop.  If  you 
examine  the  crown  of  the  plant  at  flowering  time 
you  will  find  only  the  elongated,  half-formed 
crown-buds  in  view.  After  flowering  these  buds 
are  developed  and  matured.  To  remove  the 
foliage  annually  would  speedily  ruin  the  plants. 
No  fresh  growth  would  appear  in  the  Pieony  if 
cut  down,  and  as  there  is  but  one  issue  of  stem 
and  leaf  growth  each  year,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  growth  be  fully  developed. 
Plant  such  Daffodils  as  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
Sir  AVatkin,  edging  the  bed  with  Chionodoxa 
LuciliEe  or  Musciri  conicum  for  spring  flowering. 


with  Lilies  such  as  speciosum  or  tigrinum  for 
autumn  flowering.  This  would  provide  a  good 
variety  and  succession  of  permanent  perennials, 
and  we  think  you  would  find  the  P^ony  foliage 
to  harmonise  quite  well  with  these  things. 

Mrs.  Bradwell.  —  You  muat  not  leave  the  Aloes 
out  of  doors  during  the  winter  months,  especially  aa  your 
garden  is  in  the  Midland  counties.  IE  it  were  in  the 
favoured  counties  of  the  south-west  of  England  then  you 
might  probably  leave  them  out  of  doors  with  safety.  Yes, 
the  room  you  mention  would  do  if  it  is  dry  and  frost 
proof. 

R,  B, — We  have  experienced  stem-breaking  in  Carnation 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  which  you  complain.  Your  letter  only 
confirms  our  first-formed  opinion  of  its  uselessness.  A 
good  flower  on  a  stem  of  this  kind  is  practically  useless. 
The  variety  is  not  alone  so  far  as  the  large  drooping 
flowers  are  concerned,  but  it  is  another  matter  when  they 
have  obviously  weak  stems.  It  is  an  unfortunate  failing 
iu  an  otherwise  good  Carnation. 

S.  Marshall.— The  Carnation  plant  which  you  sent  is  a 
very  line  example  of  a  monstrous  growth  commonly  known 
as  "  Wheat-ear  Carnation."  This  peculiar  formation  is 
due  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  bracts  of  the 
flower  and  the  absence  of  the  other  parts,  but  why  one 
plant  only  among  many  others  should  assume  this  appear- 
ance is  not  known,  nor  is  the  cause  of  this  growth.  Other 
plants,  the  common  Plaintain  for  instance,  sometimes 
exhibit  the  same  or  a  very  similar  peculiarity. — G.  S.  S. 

E.  E.  C— You  will  very  probably  find  iu  the  Bugle  plant 
(-Ajuga  reptaus  purpurea)  a  trailer  that  will  suit  your 
purpose.  The  foliage  is  of  a  reddish  brown  tint.  You  may 
also  try  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
its  leafage  is  dark  coloured,  and  in  a  warm  pojition  out- 
doors you  may  And  Tradescantia  zsbrina,  which  has  rather 
dark  leafage  and  trails,  do  very  well.  As  a  silvery  varie- 
gated plant  for  summer  trailing  none  is  better  than  the 
ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  glechoma  variegata)  for  draping 
flower-pots  or  vases. 

Yearly.— Yon  could  sow  now  or  very  early  in  January 
any  of  the  following  ;  Cornflowers  in  variety,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  Poppies  (various),  Eschscholtzias  in  many 
colours,  Calliopsis,  Alyssum  maritiranm,  Bartonia  aurea, 
&c.  Gjdetias,  Candytuft,  Dianthus,  Lupins,  Linum,  and 
Mignonette  would  be  as  forward  if  sown  in  January,  while 
Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultans,  Nasturtiums,  tfec.,  may  be 
considerably  assisted  to  an  earlier  display  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  pots  and  transplanting  them.  We  would  prefer  to 
sow  the  Nasturtium  either  in  this  way  or  in  boxes,  or 
defer  the  sowing  till  the  end  of  January. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Bamboo  Flowering  {Bamboo). — The  enclosed 
sprays  of  Bambusa  (Phyllostachys)  Henonis  are, 
unfortunately,  flowering  examples.  We  say  un- 
fortunately, as  in  all  probability  the  plants  will 
either  die  after  flowering  or  fall  into  such  a  poor 
condition  that  it  will  be  i  mpossible  to  induce  them 
to  start  again.  For  the  last  few  years  several  of 
the  hardy  Bamboos  have  been  flowering  through- 
out the  country,  but  this  year  the  trouble  seems 
more  acute.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  once 
a  Bamboo  has  reached  a  flowering  condition 
nothing  can  be  done  to  save  it,  or  at  all  events  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  such  a  state  that  its 
death  is  only  a  question  of  time.  If  seedlings  are 
available  one  will,  of  course,  feel  confident  of 
them  for  many  years. 

Daphne  alpina  {Rocl:). — This  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  the  position  proposed  on  the  rockery 
facing  south-east  should  be  suitable,  although  it 
will  do  just  as  well  on  one  facing  south-west. 
The  position  should  be  a  well-drained  one,  and 
the  compost  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  each  of 
leaf-soil  and  sand.  Mix  well  together,  and,  as 
the  Daphne  is  a  lime-loving  plant,  some  mortar 
rubbish  should  also  be  added.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  plant  you  have  in  a  cold  frame  for 
the  winter,  as  it  may  be  safely  planted  out  now, 
and,  if  there  is  danger  of  severe  frost  after  it  is 
put  out,  a  little  protection  may  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  Bracken  or  other  light  litter  for  a  time. 
A  slow-growing  plant  of  small  siza,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 1  foot  in  height,  this  plant  is  worth  a 
good  place  in  the  rock  garden. 

B.  C.  Gardiner.— yiBgnolia,  Lennei  Is  perfectly  hardy ; 
indeed,  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  hardy 
deciduous  Magnolias.  It  is  among  the  latest  flowering 
of  the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  section,  and  on  this 
account  often  escapes  the  spring  frost.  The  early  history 
of  Magnolia  Lennei  does  not  seem  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated, but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  of  hybrid  origin,  the 
parents  being  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata  discolor.  It 
first  made  its  appearance,  we  believe,  in  Italy,  and  soon 
became  a  general  favourite.    As  your  specimen  is  in  a  pot 


it  will  be  quite  suflicient  to  plunge  it  for  protection  during 
the  winter,  but,  in  doing  so,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pot  is  well  covered,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by 
severe  frost. 

W.  .S.— Though  stock  might  nibble  a  hedge  of  Cydonia 
when  the  plants  were  young,  they  would  not  do  much 
harm  when  the  hedge  was  fully  developed.  This  means 
that  a  temporary  wooden  fence  would  be  necessary  at 
first ;  it  might  be  removed  later.  The  site  should  be  well 
deepened  and  manured.  Select  young  plants  with  good 
leaders,  and,  if  planted  not  less  than  1  foot  apart  and  the 
strongest  shoots  were  stopped  sometimes,  the  hedge  would 
thicken. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Garden  os  Sloping  Lawn  (S.  de  M. 
Carey). — We  should  say  a  path  could  be  allowed 
facing  the  house  and  a  border  on  either  side. 
These  borders  could  be  cut  into  parallelogram 
beds,  and  should  be  about  o\  feet  wide.  They 
would  take  about  three  rows  of  plants,  and  the 
distance  from  plant  to  plant  from  IS  inches  to 
24  inches.  The  centre  row  in  each  of  the 
parallelograms  could  be  half  standard  Roses,  or 
pillars  would  look  well,  upon  which  the  free- 
growing  kinds  could  be  planted.  Supposing  this 
walk  were  6  feet  wide  and  the  beds  either  side 
5^  feet  each,  this  would  take  up  a  space  of  17  feet 
in  width.  The  other  portion  of  the  lawn  could 
be  laid  out  in  circular  beds  6  feet  across  and 
parallel  beds  5i  feet  wide  and,  say,  10  feet  long. 
The  circular  beds  would  require  about  eighteen 
plants  each,  and  the  parallelograms  about  twenty 
each.  You  will  require  quite  500  plants. 
Plant  each  bad  of  one  colour,  and  if 
possible  of  one  variety.  The  suggested  arched 
fencing  would  look  very  pretty  if  covered  with 
the  rapid-growing  Ayrshire,  Evergreen,  and 
wichuraiana  Roses.  Some  of  the  strong-growing 
Tea-scented  Roses  of  the  dwarf  section  would 
also  do  well  upon  the  lower  fences.  Some  pillar 
and  weeping  Roses  interspersed  in  the  new  Rose 
garden  should  be  allowed  for,  and  a  few  free- 
growing  bushes  of  the  Rambler  Rose  grown  as 
natural  bushes.  You  would  obtain  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  proposed  beds  if  you  had 
some  sticks  prepared  with  papers  interted  in  the 
ends.     These  sticks  should  all  be  of  one  height. 

Thirty  Early  and  Thirty  Late  Roses 
(F.  A.  B.). — You  will  find  the  following  selec- 
tions representative  and  well  varied.  As  your 
garden  is  damp  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to 
have  the  beds  or  borders  artificially  drained 
before  planting.  Roses  can  endure  cold  tolerably 
well,  but  a  waterlogged  soil  is  very  harmful  to 
them.  Thorough  eiiration  of  the  surface  soil  will 
do  much  to  remedy  the  trouble.  Early-Uooming 
Hoses :  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  should 
be  grown  as  strong  bushes  or  climbers.  Moss  : 
Common  Pink  and  Crimson  Globe.  Austrian 
Briar  :  Harrisonii.  Scotch  ;  Double  White  and 
Altaica.  Gallica  :  RosaMundi.  Hybrid  Chinese  : 
♦Carmine  Pillar,  Mme.  Plantier,  Paul  Ricaut, 
and  Blanchefleur.  Hybrid  Briar :  *Una  and 
*Anne  of  Geierstein.  Sempervirens  :  'Felicite 
Perpelue  and  *Flora.  Multiflora  :  *Electra  and 
'Blush Rambler.  Wichuraiana:  *EliseRobichon, 
'Jersey  Beauty,  *Alberic  Barbier,  and  'Dorothy 
Perkins.  Ragosa  :  Mrs.  A.  Waterer  and  *Conrad 
F.  Meyer.  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Magna  Charta, 
Charles  Lafeb^^re,  Clio,  Crimson  Queen,  Jules 
Margottin,  John  Hopper,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  and 
Baron  de  Bonstetten.  AtUumn  blooming. — 
Rugosa :  Blanc  double  de  Coarbet.  Hybrid 
Perpetual :  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Dupuy  .Jamain,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ella  Gordon, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
and  Victor  Verdier.  Hybrid  Tea :  Admiral 
Dewey,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Caroline  Testout, 
Li  France,  *Longworth  Rambler,  *Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re,  'Pink  Rover,  Gladys  Harkness,  Grace 
Darling,  *Giuss  an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Grunerwald, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  J.  Grolez,  Mme. 
Wagram,  and  Marie  Croibier.  Tea  scented  : 
*Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  G. 
Nabonnand.  Chinese  :  Mme.  L.  Messimy. 
Bourbon  :  Mme.  Isaac  Periere.  Hybrid  Noisette  ; 
Boule  de  Neige. 
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Climbing  Roses  Mildewed  (Denmark).  — 
Reine  Marie  Heariette  is  very  much  addicted  to 
mildew  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it 
used  to  be  for  this  reason.  Perhaps  the  plants 
have  reached  the  limit  of  good  soil,  and  are  now 
working  in  an  uncongenial  medium.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  rambler  and  climbing  Roses  require 
a  hole  fully  3  feet  deep.  We  certainly  advise  you 
to  transplant  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Plant  it 
upon  a  pillar  in  the  open  and  it  will  grow  and 
flower  beautifully.  A  grand  sort  to  take  its  place 
is  Fran9ois  Crouase,  or  Waltham  Climber  No.  1, 
or  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Instead  of  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  you  will  find  Mme.  Alfred  Cirriere  a 
splendid  grower.  Its  flowers  are  creamy  white. 
Climbinc;  Caroline  Testout  would  make  an 
excellent  sort,  so  also  would  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  at  all 
for  want  of  moisture  during  the  growing  period, 
and  when  water  is  given  let  it  be  given  copiously. 
There  are  no  climbing  Rises  absolutely  free  of 
mildew  tendencies,  but  if  it  be  taken  in  time  this 
pest  can  be  cured.  Give  the  plants  a  good 
syringing  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  You  will 
find  the  recipe  given  in  our  back  numbers. 

Climbers  for  Brick  Wall  [L.  jST.  P.).— You 
could  not  do  better  than  plant  a  mixture  of 
subjects,  allowing,  perhaps,  Roses  to  predominate. 
Plant  the  various  varieties  about  5  feet  to  6  feet 
apart.  We  have  put  an  asterisk  against  such 
things  as  grow  rapidly,  so  that  you  could  disperse 
them  at  intervals  along  the  wall.  A  few  very 
beautiful  Roses  for  the  purpose  are  Climbing 
Belle  Siebrecht,  *Climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
*Climbiog  Captain  Christy,  *R6ve  d'Or,  'Bouquet 
d'Or,  *C9line  Forestier,  *Wm.  Allen  Richardson, 
*Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  *Gloire  de  Hijon,  *Mme. 
Berard,  Longworth  Rambler,  *M.  Desir,  *E. 
Veyrat  Hermanos,  *Lady  Waterlow,  *Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  *Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Grflis  an 
Teplitz,  'Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Fran9ois  Crouase,  *Dorothy  Perkins,  *Field 
Marshal,  and  *Duchesse  d'Auerstredt.  We  should 
omit  from  your  liat  Clematis  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
and  Elsa  Spath,  and  substitute  Mme.  Edouard 
Andr<5,  Nelly  Moser,  Marcel  Moser,  Princess  of 
Walep,  Lonicera  plantieriensis,  and  L.  gigantea 
should  be  added,  also  *Wi8taria  sinensis, 
Ceanothus  Gloire  des  Versailles,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa,  and  Jasminum  primulinum.  If  when 
planted  there  are  some  bare  places  very  con- 
spicuous plant  a  few  of  the  beat  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  such  as  Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna 
Olivier,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
These  may  be  cut  away  when  the  other  plants 
have  spread  well,  or  may  be  kept  quite  low,  but 
they  afford  a  deal  of  pleasure  by  their  freedom  of 
flowering  whilst  the  stronger  things  are  estab- 
lishing themselves.  It  is  all  moonshine  about 
obtaining  the  plants  from  another  district  ;  the 
main  thing  is  to  prepare  well  the  soil  for  their 
reception.  Trench  deeply  and  see  that  drainage 
is  good,  and  the  plants  will  grow  whether  you 
obtain  them  locally  or  go  to  any  well-known 
firm  for  them. 

Xemo  —The  quantity  of  Eoaea  that  you  could  cultivate  in 
vour  Breenhouse  somewhat  depends  upon  what  other  plants 
you  wish  to  grow.  We  should  think  you  could  Had  room 
for  a  dozen  plants  in  einch  or  7-inch  pots.  These  might 
be  elevated  upon  inverted  pots  so  as  to  give  them  a  better 
chance.  As  a  general  rule  you  should  try  and  afford  all 
plants  as  much  light  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  one  to 
shade  the  other  more  than  you  can  help.  For  this  reason 
we  would  advise  you  to  plant  only  three  climbers  to  train 
on  the  roof,  and  these  should  be  kept  to  two  or  three  rods 
only.  Koses  revel  in  sunlight  whether  they  be  indoors 
or  out. 

R  Mathews.— We  should  advise  you  to  mix  some  clay 
with  the  soil  you  propose  to  put  in  the  boxes,  for  Rosea 
like  what  la  termed  a  holding  soil.  Your  mixture  is  too 
light  Either  than  plant  in  boxes,  why  not  take  out  the 
clay  ■'  feet  deep  and  fill  up  again  with  the  soil  you  mention, 
first  mixing  some  clay  with  it.  The  Roses  would  eventu- 
ally make  better  plants  if  thus  treated.  They  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily  in  light  aoil,  for  the  growths  would  be 
soft  and  would  not  ripen.  If  you  want  large  blooms  you 
should  grow  dwarfs.  Yon  cannot  get  exhibition  blooms 
from  climbing  Roses.  The  following  will  be  suitable  for 
your  purpose,  although  we  should  not  recommend  them 
as  the  best  climbing  Roses  :  — Crimson  :  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  Yellow  :  Duchesse  dAuerstadt.  Pink  :  Climb- 
ing La  France.    Blush  white  :  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la 


Malmalson.  Plant  Clematises  Jackmani  (blue),  Jackmani 
alba  (white),  rubro-violacea  (reddish),  and  Fairy  Queen 
(pinkish). 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

CoRNrLOWERS  IN  WiNTER  (LZ.  M.). — It  might 
be  possible,  with  special  treatment,  to  get  these 
in  flower  during  the  winter,  but  the  result  would 
hardly  be  satisfactory.  For  this  purpose  seed 
should  be  sown  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  the 
seedlings  potted  ofif  singly  or  two  or  three  in  a 
pot  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  They 
may  then  be  grown  on  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
should  be  potted  on  as  they  get  larger,  giving 
them  every  encouragement  to  make  good  plants 
before  the  winter.  To  bring  them  on  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  them  in  a  little  heat,  giving  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  If  treated  in  this  manner 
flowers  may  be  produced,  but  possibly  not  so 
freely  as  desired. 

Begonia  Failing  (O.  WesfcoU).—We  carefully 
examined  the  Begonia  tuber  and  the  soil  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  of  the  tiny  worms  spoken 
of  by  you.  It  appears  to  ua  that  the  tubers  have 
fallen  into  a  bad  state,  from  what  cause  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  and  the  worms  have  then  taken 
possession  as  they  do  in  any  decomposing  material, 
and  that  they  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  soil  seemed  very  suitable  for 
Begonias.  Local  matters  we  must,  of  course, 
leave  you  to  detect,  but  should  advise  you  now 
that  the  tubers  are  dormant  to  lay  them  in  a 
shallow  box  of  dry  sand,  store  them  somewhere 
safe  from  frost,  and  carefully  examine  them 
several  times  during  the  winter  to  see  that  they 
keep  in  good  condition.  Then  repot  in  spring  in 
some  good  light  compost,  when  we  venture  to 
think,  if  these  various  items  are  carefully  attended 
to,  you  will  not  be  again  troubled  in  the  way  you 
have  been. 

/ii'tfd.—Y'ou  can  winter  the  plants  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
in  any  light  position  where  they  are  safe  from  frost,  such  as 
in  a  south  window.  In  the  event  of  very  severe  frost  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  remove  any  especially  tender  plants  from 
the  window  and  stand  them  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
This  Asparagas  is  essentially  an  evergreen,  hence  it  must 
be  kept  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of  water  through- 
out the  winter.  Repot  in  some  good  compost  about  the 
month  of  May  next. 

Geraniums  in  Winter  (C.  W.  C.).— These  plants  will 
winter  very  well  in  your  greenhouse,  or  even  in  a  frame 
that  is  heated  The  two  chief  points  to  attend  to  are  to 
keep  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  free  from  frost, 
and  also  to  give  them  very  little  water.  The  atmosphere, 
too,  must  be  dry.  If  the  two  latter  items  are  not  attended 
to  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  They  will  go  for 
weeks  without  water  during  the  winter  months.  As  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  you  should  pot  them  off  at  once, 
putting  each  rooted  cutting  into  a  pot  2^  inches  in 
diameter.  In  tlie  spring  repot  into  5. inch  or  6-inch 
diameter  pots,  in  whichever  size  you  prefer  them  to 
flower.  Why  do  you  not  flower  them  in  winter  by  rooting 
cuttings  in  spring?  Grow  them  on  during  summer  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  will  make  good  plants  by  autumn,  and 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  bring  them  in  the  green- 
house. Pinch  out  the  flower-buds  that  show  in  autumn 
so  that  they  will  not  bloom  till  winter. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

MoRELLO  Chbrkies  {E.  O.  L.). — When  Morello 
Cherries  fail  to  grow  satisfactorily  against  a  north 
wall  the  prospect  is  not  hopeful  for  any  other 
fruit  trees,  as  the  position  is  one  which  this  Cherry 
succeeds  in  best.  The  "green  sand"  would  be 
equally  inimical  to  any  other  kind  of  fruit  trees, 
and  we  are  afraid  that  until  means  are  taken  to 
improve  the  soil  that  only  very  partial  success 
can  be  looked  for.  If  you  can  add  two  barrow 
loads  of  turfy  loam,  with  which  has  been  mixed 
a  peck  of  lime  and  half  a  bushel  of  well-rotted 
manure,  to  each  tree  at  the  time  of  planting  we 
think  a  reasonable  measure  of  success  would 
follow.  Sweet  Cherries  will  succeed  against  a 
north  wall  juat  as  well  as  Morellos  should  do. 
Plums  do  very  well  on  this  aspect,  but  Pears  not 
so  well.  Black  Currants  might  succeed  against 
the  wall,  but  they  would  succeed  better  away 
from  it,  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden,  there- 
fore it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  plant 
them  against  the  wall.  Of  Sweet  Cherries  plant 
Bigarreau  de   Schrekan,  May   Duke,   Frogmore 


Bigarreiu,  Belle  de  Choisy,  White  Heart,  Black 
Heart,  Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau  Monstreuse, 
Florence,  and  Black  Tartarian.  Of  Plum?  plant 
Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  The  Czir,  Belgian 
Purple,  Victoria,  Jeflferaon,  Bryanston  Gage,  Old 
Green  Gage,  Raine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  Pond's  Seedling,  and 
Monarch  ;  and  of  Pears  plant  Beurri5  Giffard, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Doyenn(5  du  Uomice,  and  Le  L°clier. 

Planting  Vines  (/.  M.). — As  you  do  not 
require  the  Grapes  until  late  autumn  by  all  means 
plant  the  Vines  in  an  outside  border.  It  is  only 
when  Vines  are  forced  so  as  to  have  ripe  Grapes 
early  that  it  is  neceseary  to  have  inaide  borders. 
It  is  essential  then  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
border  shall  not  be  lowered  by  winter  rains.  You 
must  be  careful  to  protect  the  stems  of  the  Vines 
where  they  are  exposed  during  the  winter 
months,  as  severe  frosts  might  injure  them. 
Protection  is  easily  afforded  by  means  of  hay- 
bands  or  sacking. 

Scale  on  Peach  Leaves  (W.  James). — The 
Peach  leaves  you  send  are  attacked  badly  by 
scale  and  also  more  or  less  by  mealy  bug.  You 
can  get  rid  of  the  scale  by  sponging  the  leaves 
with  warm  soft-soapy  water,  which  will  loosen 
the  scale  insects  so  that  they  may  be  rubbed  off. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  you  should  repeat  the 
sponging  so  as  to  destroy  any  young  scale  insects 
there  may  still  be  on  the  leaves.  To  get  rid  of 
the  mealy  bug  stronger  measures  must  be  resorted 
to.  Use  paraffin  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful 
to  a  pail  of  soft  soap  water.  Fumigate  also  with 
XL  AH  Insecticide  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Always  keep  a  look  out  for  these  pests, 
and  get  rid  of  them  before  they  have  time  to 
spread. 

Faildre  of  Grapes  (C.  P.  C).— We  do  not 
think  the  reason  of  your  Grapes  remaining  small 
is  due  altogether  to  the  dull  weather  in  August, 
although,  of  course,  if  there  was  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  house  while  the 
Grapes  were  fast  swelling,  the  latter  would  suffer 
a  check.  We  presume  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  do  so  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  at 
night  you  would  have  made  use  of  the  hot  water 
apparatus.  If  you  neglected  to  do  this,  and  the 
house  all  at  once  became  cold  and  remained  so, 
the  progress  of  the  fruit  would  be  checked.  The 
real  cause,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  want  of  nourishment  in  the  border.  Unless 
the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  focd  the  Grapes 
will  never  be  large.  When  the  Vines  are  bare 
remove  as  much  surface  soil  as  you  can  without 
damaging  many  roots,  and  replace  with  fresh 
soil  containing  plenty  of  farmyard  manure.  If 
you  care  to  resort,  to  even  stronger  measures,  dig 
a  trench  some  5  feet  or  6  feet  from  the  Vine 
stems,  then  work  away  with  a  fork  the  old  soil 
until  you  come  to  plenty  of  roots,  and  replace 
with  fresh  rich  soil. 

Bamboo.— "io  get  rid  of  mealy  bug  on  your  Vines,  first 
scrape  off  all  the  loose  bark  (taking  care,  of  course,  not  to 
injure  the  Vine),  for  this  affords  an  excellent  hiding-place  for 
thebugduring  winter.  Then  wash  the  Vines(taking  care  not 
to  damage  or  even  touch  the  buds,  or  you  will  have  no  crop 
next  year)  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  oil  or  Fir  tree  oil, 
whichmaybe  obtained  from  sundrieamen.  Or  you  may  add  a 
wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  a  pailful  of  warm  soft  soapy 
water,and  brush  the  Vines  and  woodworkwith  this.  In  early 
spring  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  insects  wiLh  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirits.  A  touch  with  this 
will  kill  them.  Also  use  occasionally  the  XL  All  Vaporiser. 
This  will  prevent  their  spreading.  Early  spring,  when  the 
Vines  are  just  starting  growth,  is  the  time  to  take  these 
measures.  If  they  get  well  established,  and  the  Vines  are 
in  full  leaf,  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  them. 

H.  P.  Careiv.—A.  good  dressing  for  Vine  borders  is  turfy 
soil,  with  which  some  bone-meal  has  been  mixed.  Remove 
some  of  the  old  soil  before  applying.  It  should  be  given 
when  the  Vines  start  into  growth.  The  current  yeai's 
lateral  shoots  on  Vines  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  within  two 
buds,  or  *' eyes,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  base.  When 
these  buds  start  into  growth  retain  the  shoot  which  bears 
a  bunch  (this  can  be  determined  when  the  shoot  is  quite 
young),  if  both  have  bunches  retain  the  stronger.  The 
fruit  of  the  Vine  is  produced  on  the  young  shouts  ;  you 
must  therefore  cut  back  to  the  two  lowest  buds  each  of 
the  growths  made  this  year.  Next  year  the  buds  will 
burst  into  growth,  and  one  of  these  will  most  probably 
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hear  a  bunch.  If  your  Vines  are  in  a  cold  house,  and  your 
Grapes  are  not  ripe  uotil  late  summer,  you  may  prune  in 
February.  If  you  f  >rce  the  Vines  for  early  Grapes  prune  a 
few  weeks  before  the  house  is  started.  This  pruning  must 
be  done  every  year. 

C.  M.  Playne,  West  AiCsti-aUa.—BMnchei  of  Grapes  of  the 
weight  you  note  are  bv  no  means  common,  and  all  varie- 
ties are  not  capable  of  producing  bunches  so  heavy,  and 
those  that  do  are  what  are  termed  second  best  for  flavour. 
Trebbiano  (white)  and  Gros  Guillaume  (black)  are  the 
two  largest  varieties.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  culture,  and 
where  many  fail  only  a  few  succeed.  The  bunches  must  be 
much  reduced,  only  one  or  two  being  left  on  a  cane,  and 
preferably  those  which  are  long  and  have  large  shoulders. 
A?  you  say,  a  bunch  3!b.  to  41b.  is  a  fair  weight  in  an 
English  hot-house  and  a  good  bunch  is  61b.  There  is  no 
inarching  or  j  lining  together  practised.  The  bunches 
exhibited  in  this  country  rarely  go  over  61b.,  often  leas, 
and  bunches  above  that  weight  are  seldom  seen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  H.  fiead.— Burnt  ashes  alone  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  root  of  Salsify,  but  as  regards  the  burnt  earth  much 
depends  upon  how  it  was  used.  Burnt  earth  in  hard  lumps 
is  more  like  gravel ;  if  you  can  use  burnt  refuse  of  any  kind 
that  lightens  so  much  the  better.  Wood  ashes,  lime,  and 
soot  are  excellent.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  fresh 
stable  manure  in  any  form,  either  at  the  root  or  in  bottom 
of  trenches  for  these  roots,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  them  to  fork.  It  is  best  to  use  soil  that  was  deeply 
dug  and  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  and  not  sow 
too  early. 

Boiler  Trouble  (E.  JIf.).— Sectional  boilers  are  always 
apt  to  getderanged  becausenot  of  solid  construction.  The 
one  you  have  has  i  his  com  mon  defect,  which  is  partly  due  to 
the  variation  in  the  expanding  or  contracting  of  the  metal. 
These  boilers  are  ill  adapted  for  giving  quick  combustion 
and  heat,  being  best  suited  for  alow  combustion,  hence  they 
often  fail  jast  when  most  wanted  to  give  good  warmth.  All 
boilers  should  have  good  draught,  which  may  be  toned  or 
reduced  as  needed.  But  these  slow  burners  often  need  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  stoking  in  a  vain  effort  to  induce  the  fire 
to  burn  brighter  and  thus  create  more  heat,  hence  over- 
stoking  may  in  such  case  cause  much  harm.  If  you  have  in 
your  locality  a  proper  hot  water  expert,  it  will  be  wise  to 
ask  him  to  examine  your  boiler. 

Names  of  Fruit. —C.  F.  J..— Apparently  Beurni  Hardy, 
but  the  fruit  was  half  rotten,  so  we  could  not  tell  with 

certainty. P.  N.  McLaren  —1,  EoklinviUe  Seedling  ;  2, 

Pitmaston  Duchess;   3,  Qieen  Caroline:   4,  King  of  the 

Pippins;  5,  Napoleon;  6,  Wellington. W.  G.,  Reading. ~ 

1,  Bergamotte  d'E^peren ;  2,  smashed  ;   3,  Beune  Hardy. 

Penworn'i.—\,  Adams' Pearmaia  ;  2  and  8,  Wellington  ; 

3,  Lady  Henniker  ;  4,  Sindringham  ;  5,  Newton  Wonder  ; 
6,  Belle  de  Pontoiae ;  7,  Old  Hawthornden. 

NAME3  OF  Plants— IF.  J.  Short.— Acer  Pseudo-platanus 

purpureum. G.  Staphton.—l,  Aster  polyphyllus  ;   2,  A. 

Tradescanti ;   3,  A.  diffusus  ;   4,  A.  patens  ;   5,  A.  diffusus 

var.   horiz  jntalis  ;    6,   A.   ericoides. Georne    \Vood.—l, 

Cselogyne  cristata ;  2,  Oncidium  vai  icosum  ;  3,  Cypripedium, 
not  possible  to  name  wi>hou*i  flower  ;  4,  0.  barbatum  ;  5, 
Pilumna,  probably  nobilis;  6,  LtclU  purpurata  ;  7,  Den- 
drobium  Falconerii ;  8,  D.  flndlayanum ;  9,  Lycaste 
Skinneri.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
actual  variety  in  most  cases  without  seeing  the  flower,  but 
we  feel  eure  the  names  given  will  in  most  cases  be  correct. 
When  the  plants  bloom  forward  flowers  and  we  will  correct 
any  mistake  now  made.  As  to  treatment,  in  the  first 
place  if  you  cin  only  maintain  45'  to  50°  by  night  you  must 
lower  your  day  temperature ;  60°  should  be  the  maximum, 
unless  it  is  with  sun-heat,  when  a  few  degrees  more  would 
do  no  hirm.  You  should  place  1,  2,  and  9  at  the  coolest 
part,  and  wa^er  should  only  be  given  as  the  plants  become 
dry  during  the  winter  months ;  3,  4,  and  5  require  more 
water,  and  place  them  in  the  most  humid  part;  6  will 
require  very  careful  watering,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
dull  and  cold  ;  S,  benefits  from  a  rest  after  making  up  its 
bulbs,  by  withholding  water,  only  give  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling,  till  the  flower-budi  are  well 
away  ;  7  is  a  most  difficult  Orchid  to  grow ;  at  this  season 
an  occasional  syringing  will  maintain  it  in  a  plump  state. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOURNEMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 
The  nineteenth   annual    exhibition  was   opened   at  the 
Winter  Gardens  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  held  here. 

Mr.  Vallis  of  Chippenham  easily  won  premier  honours  in 
the  open  class  for  thirty-six  cut  bloomi ;  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson)  was  second,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Anderson  took  third  prize. 

Messrs.  George  Watts  and  Sons,  Palace  Nurseries, 
Bournemouth,  were  a  good  first  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
Chryaanthemums  and  foliage  plants;  G.  J.  Fenwick,  Eaq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Slark)  won  second  prize,  and  Mr. 
Haskins  the  third  award. 

For  six  vases  of  blooms  the  Dabe  of  Hamilton  was  first, 
F.  E.  Telfer,  Esq.  (gardener,  ilr.  G.  Mantell)  second,  and 
Colonel  Churchill  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Syuire)  third. 

In  the  vase  collection  of  blooms  E,  Howard  May,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  B  irrett)  was  easily  first,  Colonel 
Churchill  and  T.  J.  Hankinson,  Esq.,  beiog  second  and 
third  respectively.  E  Howard  May,  Ejq.,  also  won  first 
prizes  in  several  other  classes,  including  a  silver  challenge 
trophy  for  a  splendid  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  silver  cup  was  offered  for  a  vase  of  nine  blooms  on  long 
stems.  This  was  competed  for  keenly,  some  lovely  blooms 
being  staged,  Mr.  Rowe  winning  with  a  magnificent  vase 
of  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Table  decorations,  bouquets,  sprays,  trade  exhibits,  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  all  combined  to  form  one  of  the  most 
effective  shows  ever  held  in  Bournemouth. 


CARDIFF    CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
In  the  Park  HiU  the  annual  autumn  show  of  the  Cardiff 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  Sth  and  9th  inst. 
Competition  was  keen  and  the  quality  good. 

Open  Classes.— Cut  Blooms. 

The  leading  class  was  for  eight  varieties,  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  each,  arranged  in  vases.  The  premier  prize  was 
a  challenge  cup  and  £5,  which  was  won  by  Mr  G.  W. 
Drake  in  1903  and  1804,  and,  as  he  failed  this  time  to  annex 
it  finally,  the  interest  in  the  next  season's  display  is 
increased.  Six  competed,  making  a  fine  display.  The 
premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Bryn  Glas,  Newport,  for  an  even  set  of  high  quality 
blooms.  Mr.  F.  May,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Lord,  E*q., 
Charlton  Kings,  Gloucester,  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Drake,  Cithay's  Terrace,  Cardiff,  third  with  an 
even  set. 

For  twenty- four  incurved  blooms,  in  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  three  competed.  Mr.  Drake,  with  an  even  stand 
of  full-sized  blooms,  secured  the  leading  place  ;  Mr.  H. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  second 
with  larger  but  rougher  blooms ;  third,  Mr.  May. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  six  competed. 
Mr.  Iffgulden,  Frome,  with  a  heavy  set  won  first  place. 
Mr.  J.  Duff  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Townsend  a  close 
third. 

The  best  hand  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Baggesen,  Cardiff;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder, 

Wreaths  and  crosses  of  Chrysanthemums  are  always  a 
strong  feature  at  this  show.  For  the  former  there  was  a 
keen  contest.  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  Cambridge  Rjad, 
Cardiff,  were  first.  The  beat  ordinary  wreath  was  that 
from  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  a  magnificent  arrangement  of  choice 
flowers.  Bridal  bouquets  were  very  fine,  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
easily  winning  the  first  prize. 

For  a  group  of  ChrysanLhemums,  arranged  with  foliage 
plants  in  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was 
the  only  exhibitor.  He  arranged  a  grand  circular  display, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

Single-flowered  varieties  are  always  a  feature  here.  Mr. 
Bindon,  with  a  specimen  plant  of  Captain  Allsopp  fully 
5  feet  in  diameter,  freely  flowered,  won  the  premier  place 
easily. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying  a  space  of 
50  square  feet  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  W. 
Hatherdale,  53,  Shakespeare  Street,  Cardiff,  was  first.  For 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  a 
space  nf  40  square  feet,  Mr.  D.  Macintyre,  gardener  to 
Lidy  Hill,  Rookwood,  was  easily  first. 

Cut  blooms  in  this  division  were  a  strong  feature.  For 
twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gardener 
to  A.  T.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Sully,  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  E. 
Parsons,  gardener  to  E.  Poole,  E?q.,  Cathedral  Rjad, 
Cardiff. 

Eleven  competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  the 
best  set  coming  from  Mr.  W.  Webber,  gardener  to  F. 
Premavesi,  Esq.,  Pennylan  ;  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to 
E.  Watts,  Esq.,  B  issaleg,  a  close  second. 

In  a  similar  class  fur  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  H.  Biker, 
gardener  to  0.  D.  J.  Cropper,  Esq.,  Portskewitt,  was  first 
with  large,  even  blooms. 

lu  a  purely  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  la 
which  the  Empire  Challenge  Cup  was  offered,  six  com- 
peted. Mr.  H.  Elwards,  14L,  Severn  Road,  Cardiff,  won 
n  ith  a  fine  set.  For  five  blooms,  any  one  white  Japanese 
variety,  Mr.  Elwardg,  with  fairly  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J. 
Dunn,  was  first.    In  a  similar  class  for  any  one  variety 
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except  white,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  Edith  Fuller,  was  the 
only  competitor,  securing  the  award  of  flrst. 

For  six  distinct  f-iDgle-dowered  varieties,  three  sprays  of 
each,  there  were  six  competitors.  Mr.  Bindon,  as  usual, 
won  with  a  magnificent  set.  For  the  best-arranged  vase 
of  single-flowered  varieties  Mr.  Bindon  had  the  best  of  six 
entries. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

These  were  numerous,  and  added  to  the  attraction  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  floe 
display  of  Potatoes,  including  the  leading  varieties,  to 
which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Son,  Cheltenham,  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  group  of  Orchids.  Mr.  J.  J.  Neale,  Lynwood 
Park,  Penarth,  had  also  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids, 
to  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded,  a  similar  award 
going  to  Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg  Nurseries,  for  a  tine  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears. 


PARIS    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  hf  Id  its  autumn  show  in  the  greenhouses  on  the 
Cours  la  Reine,  Paris,  when  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  A  deputation 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Bevan,  Harman  Payne,  Percy  Cragg,  and 
J.  U.  Runchman  attended  and  formed  part  of  the  jury 
appointed  to  award  the  prizes.  A  large  number  of  well- 
known  nurserymen  and  gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  attended,  and  the  meeting  was  rendered  of  still 
further  importance  by  the  fact  that  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  French  Pomological 
Society  also  held  meetings  in  conjunction  with  this  show. 
On  the  morning  of  the  show  M.  Loubet,  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  paid  a  visit.  A  banquet  was  given 
to  the  jury  at  midday,  and  a  very  brilliant  gathering  it 
was,  there  being  about  2U0  persons  present.  The  show 
was  so  great  in  extent  and  the  ejthibitors  were  so  numerous 
that  we  can  only  briefly  review  some  of  the  most  salient 
features. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  C.x  won  the  Grand 
Prize  of  Honour  for  an  immense  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, vegetables,  &c.,  exhibited  in  diff'erent  groups  in 
the  show.  In  Chrysanthemums  alone  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.  was  considerably 
beyond  anything  else  in  extent  in  the  show.  The  Egyptian, 
dark  dull  crimson,  is  more  appreciated  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  for  it  was  freely  shown  in  many  exhibits.  Before 
leaving  this  group  special  reference  must  be  made  of 
Mousm^e,  a  lovely  Japanese  of  fine  form,  large  in  size,  and 
of  a  pure  shade  of  delicate  soft  lilac-mauve,  with  a  silvery 
reverse. 

Other  prizes  of  honour,  mostly  consisting  of  works  of 
art,  were  accorded  to  M.  Nonin  for  his  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  to  M.  Rosette  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms,  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co. 
for  plants  in  pots,  to  M.  Oudot  for  cut  blooms,  and  to  the 
E2ole  H'irticole  du  Plessis  Piquet.  In  other  sections 
Messrs.  Traffaut  and  Son  were  also  awarded  a  prize  of 
honour  for  greenhouse  and  foliage  plants,  to  M.  C.  Maron 
for  Orchids,  to  M.  Debrie  for  table  decorations,  to  Messrs. 
Croux  and  Son  for  fruit,  to  Messrs.  Salomon  and  Co.  for 
Grapes,  to  M.  Ledoux  for  baskets  of  fruits,  to  M.  Nomblot- 
Bruneau  for  fruit  trees,  to  Messrs.  Moser  and  Son  for 
Aucuba,  and  to  Messr?.  Vilmorin  for  their  grand  display 
of  vegetables.  Many  other  prizes  of  medals  in  gold,  silver- 
gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  were  awarded  in  the  numerous 
sections  provided  for  by  the  schedule. 

M.  Auguste  Nonin  had  a  remarkably  fine  display,  and 
the  quality  was  uniformly  good.  M.  Ant,  Marraontel  was 
one  of  the  best ;  Amateur  R^sitre,  an  incurved  Japanese 
of  medium  size,  pure  golden  yellow,  was  another.  Satin 
Rose,  medium  size,  but  a  pretty  shade  of  deep  rose- 
coloured  pink,  was  also  most  effective.  Yolande  de  Pins 
is  a  reflexing  Japanese  with  rather  broad  florets,  colour 
soft  pale  blush.  Miss  Ellen  AVilmott  is  a  new  incurving 
white  Japanese  of  a  pure  silvery  white.  In  this  collection 
we  noticed  several  new  green-coloured  novelties,  viz., 
Verte  Poitevine  et  La  Seine. 

M.  Roaette  was  the  leading  exhibitor  in  the  class  for 
150  varieties  of  cut  blooms,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
woik  of  art.  Particularly  fine  was  Comtesse  de  France,  a 
curious  large-flowered  Anemone  with  silvery  white  florets 
and  a  pale  lilac  centre  tinged  with  gold. 

Messrs.  Leveque  and  Son  were  large  exhibitors  of  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations,  for  which 
they  received  several  award=.  We  noticed  Le  Peyron, 
a  fine  new  yellow  Japanese  novelty  ;  M,  Ant.  Marmontel, 
a  very  pretty  Japanese  of  great  size,  colour  a  bright 
pinkish  amaranth,  passing  to  white  in  the  centre. 

For  seventy-five  cut  blooms  in  distinct  varieties  M.  Oudot 
came  first. 

M.  Georges  Magne  showed  several  groups  of  plants  in 
pots. 

M.  Cavron  had  a  large  e.xhibit  of  cut  blooms  and  grafted 
plants.  Emma  Bonnefout  is  a  large  Japanese  variety  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  soft  salmon  rose. 

Another  important  exhibitor  was  M.  A.  Pecquenard, 
who  had  a  fine  lot.  His  group  was  composed  of  seventy- 
five  varieties  of  plants  in  pots,  all  big,  massive  blooms,  of 
great  size  and  substance.  Mme.  Marguerite  de  Mons  is 
one  of  the  biggest  we  have  ever  seen,  a  fine  white,  deep 
in  build,  and  very  compact. 

Fruit  is  always  a  most  important  feature  of  the  Paris 
autumn  show.  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  &c.,  are  shown  in 
immense  collections,  and  the  varieties  are  almost 
incredibly  extensive.  The  second  Grand  Prize  of  Honour, 
which  was  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
work  of  art,  was  awarded  to  M.  Nomblot-Bruneau  for  a 
splendid  collection  of  fruit  trees  and  fruits. 


Messrs.  Croux  et  fils  exhibited  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  fruit,  for  which  a  prize  of  honour  was  awarded. 

In  the  room  specially  set  apart  for  Grapes  there  were 
several  important  exhibits.  Messrs.  Salmon  and  Son  had 
a  large  collection  of  different  varieties  of  Vines  in  pots 
and  Grapes  in  bunches.  M.  H.  Whir  had  a  similar  collec- 
tion, and  Messrs.  Anatole  Cordonnier  and  Son,  who  also 
showed  Chrysanthemums,  had  some  fine  bunches. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 
These  were  shown  by  M.  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  Rozam- 
Boucharlat,  Aug.  Nonin,  Marquis  de  Pins,  Cavron,  Dolbois, 
Heraud,  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Durand,  Liger, 
Ligneau,  and  Coulom.  Of  these  our  chief  interest  was 
centred  in  the  display  made  by  M.  Calvat,  who  had  the 
Prize  of  Honour,  a  work  of  art,  and  a  gold  medal  for 
twenty-two  new  varieties,  which  he  exhibited  in  several 
blooms  of  each  variety  in  big  examples  In  his  accustomed 
style.  A  large  number  of  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  above-named  exhibitors  for  the  numerous 
seedlings  they  exhibited. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  8Ch  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  when  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  guests  were  subsequently  favoured  with  a 
most  interesting  address  on  "The  Influence  of  Flowers 
Amongst  the  Poor,"  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Horsley. 
Canon  Horsley  has  for  many  years  devoted  his  energies  and 
Influence  lo  brightening  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  by 
inculcating  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  since  it  was  proved  that  when  by  means  of 
competitive  exhibits  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  care 
in  the  culture  of  the  flowers  was  recognised,  this  salutary 
lesson  spread  from  the  plants  themselves  to  the  dwellings 
and  personal  habits  of  the  humble  cultivators.  Further- 
more, it  was  seen  that  the  taste  for  gardening  frequently 
formed  a  hobby  which  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  kindle 
a  spark  of  Interest  in  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and  that 
frequently  the  money,  which  was  previously  squandered  in 
drink,  became  devoted  to  this  hobby,  to  the  consequent 
reformation  of  many  and  the  greater  comfort  of  their 
families.  Some  most  interesting  anecdotes  were  related 
of  the  really  marvellous  way  In  which  the  poor,  despite  the 
terrible  handicaps  of  lack  of  light,  space,  and  indeed 
apparently  of  every  requisite  of  successful  floriculture, 
managed  by  concentration  of  their  energy  and  persistent 
care  to  produce  specimens  which  shamed  the  amateur 
productions  of  far  more  favoured  growers.  Our  point 
seemed,  Indeed,  to  be  absolutely  established,  and  that  is 
that  when  once  the  taste  for  floriculture  became  implanted 
sobriety  and  cleanly  habits  followed,  and  it  is  in  this  special 
direction  that  the  influence  of  flowers  amongst  the  poor 
proved  so  beneficial.  Of  course  in  most  Instances  the  first 
essential  step  was  the  gratis  provision  of  plants  or  seeds 
as  a  start,  coupled  with  the  offering  of  prizes  for  subse- 
quent successful  culture,  and  although  the  distribution  of 
surplus  plants  by  nurserymen,  and  of  clearance  plants  from 
our  public  parks  by  the  authorities,  goes  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  was  one  of  Canon  Horsley's  chief  objects  in  his 
address  to  ask  those  present  to  aid  in  this  good  work  as 
far  as  possible.  The  question  of  open  spaces  was,  of 
course,  a  material  one  in  this  connexion,  and  though  an 
immense  deal  has  been  done  In  this  way  much  remained  to 
be  done,  as  the  ever-spreading  metropolis  and  other  large 
cities  tended  more  and  more  to  become  congested  as 
building  went  on. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion.  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  and 
Messrs.  Harry  Veltch,  Shea,  Assbee,  and  Read  partici- 
pated, Sir  J.  Llewelyn  particularly  referring  to  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  natural  hobbies  generally,  while  Mr. 
Harry  Veltch  alluded  to  the  admirable  behaviour  of 
factory  girls  and  others  of  the  labouring  classes  who  had 
been  admitted  to  his  gardens  and  scrupulously  respected 
the  hospitality  extended  to  them.  Mr.  Assbee  referred 
especially  to  the  market  aspect  of  the  matter  and  the 
enormous  extension  in  the  trade  for  cheap  plants  among 
the  poor. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Canon  Horsley 
for  his  interesting  "talk,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  in  con- 
cluding the  meeting  some  touching  references  were  made 
to  the  loss  which  the  club  and  horticulture  generally  had 
recently  suffered  by  the  death  of  the  veteran  horticul- 
turist, the  Rev.  H,  H.  Dombrain,  to  whose  widow  and 
family  the  club  were  conveying  their  deepest  sympathy. 

CROYDON    CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 
Though  not  extensive,  the  show  held  on  the  7th  and  Sth 
inst.  was  really  good.    A  remarkable  feature  was  that  all 
the  blooms  were  shown  in  vases,  no  boards  being  allowed. 

The  premier  class,  which  was  for  fifteen  Japanese  and 
fifteen  incurved  blooms,  for  which  a  challenge  trophy, 
valued  at  25  guineas,  and  £5  were  offered,  brought  three 
competitors,  all  of  whom  showed  very  fine  blooms.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Bible,  gardener  to  H.S.H.  Prince 
Hatzfeldt,  Chippenham  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener 
to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead. 

For  twenty  blooms,  in  four  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Bible 
was  again  first ;  second,  Mr,  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Haywood,  Reigate. 

For  five  blooms  of  any  Japanese  variety,  Mr.  G.  Edwards, 
Shirley,  was  flrst  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Vallls  ;  second, 
Mr.  Gooch,  gardener  to  T.  Wlckham  Jones,  Esq.,  South 
Norwood. 

For  five  blooms  of  any  incurved  variety,  Mr.  G.  Lemon, 
gardener  to  R.  J,  Akers,  Esq.,  Thornton  Heath,  was  first 
with  blooms  of  C.  H  Curtis. 

For  ten  Japanese  bloom?,  one  or  more  varieties,  Mr. 
W.  Collins,  gardener  to  R.  V.  Birrow,  E^q.,  J.P.,  was  first 
with  fine  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallls  and  H,  Perkins, 


For  five  incurved  blooms,  one  or  more  varieties,  Mr.  A. 
Peat,  gardener  to  Miss  E.  Jackson,  Croydon,  was  first. 

For  ten  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener  to 
E.  M.  Preston,  Eaq.,  Shirley,  was  first. 

For  five  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Gooch  was  first  with  a  fine 
vase  of  Mrs.  Vallls. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  pot  plants  the  exhibits  were 
very  good,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  R.  V.  Barrow, 
Eiq  ,  J.P.,  taking  first  with  plants  showing  splendid  foliage 
and  large  blooms.  Mr.  E.  Puxted,  gardener  to  S.  Taylor, 
E;q.,  Croydon,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  also 
had  a  good  group  of  plants.  The  above  were  In  the  clasB 
confined  to  the  district. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  plants  with  foliage,  Mr. 
W.  Bentley,  gardener  to  G.  Curling,  Esq.,  Addlscombe, 
took  the  first  prize. 

For  four  pot  plants  Mr.  A.  Peat  was  first.  For  table 
decorations  Mrs.  A.  C,  Robinson,  Carshatton,  was  flrst 
with  a  pretty  arrangement.  Some  very  fine  plants  of 
single  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Le  Mare,  Esq,,  Croydon. 

Amateurs. 

The  amateur  classes  were,  in  most  instances,  well  filled 
and  some  fine  blooms  shown.  In  the  class  for  nine  table 
plants,  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Eiq,,  Cater- 
ham,  took  first  prize  with  remarkably  well-finished  plants. 
For  three  plants  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Mr.  G. 
Lewry,  gardener  to  Miss  Blake,  Crojdon,  took  the  first 
prize. 

Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  fine  plants  of  this  Begonia. 
Mr.  T.  Butcher,  South  Norwood,  exhibited  floral  arrange- 
ments (silver  medal).  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co,, 
Maidstone,  put  up  lUO  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  of 
very  high  quality  (silver  medal). 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown  Here  we  noted 
Mr.  Bible's  name  prominent  as  a  prizewinner.  The  show 
all  round  was  well  arranged,  and  reflected  credit  on  the 
secretary  and  managing  committee. 


WEST    LONDON    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith,  on  the 
2Qd  inst.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  F. 
Blackith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Park  Side,  Ravenscourt 
Park,  was  first. 

For  slxvases,  three  blooms  In  a  vase(amateur8), the  premier 
position  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Tolton,  Albion  Gardens,  with 
a  meritorious  display.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  F.  Blackith 
was  the  prizewinner  with  fine  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Wildman, 
Twickenham,  was  also  a  successful  exhibitor  in  several  cui 
bloom  classes ;  Indeed,  Messrs.  Blackith,  Tolton,  and 
Wildman  largely  divided  the  honours  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes.  Mr.  Blackith  gained  the  special  prize,  offered  by 
H.  Falcke,  Esq.,  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show  with 
a  fine  flower  of  Bessie  Godfrey.  This  exhibitor  also 
gained  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  bronze 
medal  for  the  finest  competition  exhibit  in  the  show.  Mr. 
G.  Tolton  gained  a  sliver  cup  as  the  amateur  obtaining 
most  points. 

Some  excellent  non-competitive  exhibits  were  shown  by 
Mr.  George  Rejnolds,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  ;  Mr.  W.  Dowel,  Hammersmith;  the 
Mayor  of  Hammersmith  ;  Mr.  F.  Blackith  ;  and  Messrs.  M. 
Rains  and  Co.,  Chisnick. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural.— 
This  society  held  its  third  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  the  Sth  inst.  The  show  was  one 
which  was  highly  creditable  to  the  district,  and  the  best 
of  its  kind  yet  held  in  the  locality.  In  the  open  class  for 
a  circular  group,  Chrysauthemums  to  be  the  leading 
feature,  Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sons  were  awarded  a 
first  prize.  Messrs.  Service  were  also  flrst  fur  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  table  plants.  lu  the  gardeners' 
classes  the  pot  plants  showed  a  marked  advance,  and  with 
these  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elmbank  Gardens,  Dumfries, 
practically  swept  the  boards  for  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Ijest  Chrysanthemum  plant  in  the  show  was  one  of  his,  a 
single  white,  Ewan  Cameron.  Mr.  C  MTver,  Lincluden 
Gardens,  was  fiist  for  stove  and  greenhouse  and  table 
plant?.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  MoUance  Gardens,  was  first 
for  Palms  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Cut  blooms  were  excel- 
lent, and  the  competition  much  closer  than  in  former 
years.  In  the  open  classes,  Meesrs.  J.  Service  and  Sons 
were  flrst  for  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  Japanese,  the 
second  prizes  in  the  same  classes  being  won  by  Mr.  A.  Duff, 
Myrtle  Cottage,  Dumfries,  an  amateur,  who  made  an 
exceedingly  good  show.  In  the  gardeners'  classes  much 
Interest  centred  in  that  for  twelve  Japanese,  for  which,  in 
addition  to  money  prizes,  there  was  offered  the  Dumfries 
Town  Council  Challenge  Cup.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  J, 
Houston,  Crichton  Gardens.  Mr.  Duff  was  first  for  nine 
and  six  Japanese,  and  for  six  of  any  one  variety.  The  cup 
offered  by  Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sons  for  three  white 
and  three  yellow  brought  a  strong  competition  ;  it  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Henderson,  Fruit  was  good,  the 
leading  winners  being  Mtssrs,  J.  M.  Stewart,  J.  Duff,  and 
James  Culton,  Dildawn  Gardens.  The  leading  winners  for 
vegetables  were  Messrs.  J.  M.  Stewart,  J.  Smith  (Ernespie 
Gardens),  J.  Duff,  J.  Chalmers  (Steilslon  Gardens),  and  J. 
Henderson.  Some  tasteful  table  decorations  were  shown, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Miss  Service,  Janetield,  For  non- 
competitive exhibits  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
T.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sons,  and 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  all  of  Dumfries,  A  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Duff  for  a  new  dessert  Apple  called  Threave 
Castle. 
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THE  HORT.  GO.'S 

MONTHLY  OFFER 

(Condensed). 

For  names  of  varieties  see  our  advert,  page  of  The  Garden 
for  October  2ist. 

ROSES,  150,000. 

We  invite  all  to  come  and  see  our  magnificent  stock. 
Cheshire  grown,  robust  plants,  masses  of  fibrous 

roots.  Largest  selection,  not  Continental  weaklings, 
but  sturdy  home-grown,  pronounced  by  Rose  Experts 
the  finest  ever  seen.  Our  Roses  form  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots,  are  grown  in  exposed  position,  are  not  weakened  with 
stimulants  to  produce  exhibition  flowers,  and  are  sure  to  do  well. 

SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  DOZEN 
AND  JUoae.  ALL  0\  BRIAR, 
THE  HARDIEST  STOCK. 

SAMPLE  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS:— 

"Blackhill,  13th  September,  1905.— Your  Roses  must  suit  this 
locality,  as  I  have  never  had  anydoso  well."— R.E.K.,  Esq. 

"  Moss  Side,  14th  September,  1905.- Am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  Roses,  never  had  such  value  in  plants  from  any- 
where before."— W.S.,  Esq. 
IS'CARRIAGE  PAID  on  12  or  more  Roses. 

N.B.-PLEASE  STATE  NEAREST  RAILWAY  STATION. 


13  DWARF  H.P.  ROSES. 
Set  1,2,3.  or  4,  for  6/- 

26  DWARF  H.P.  ROSES. 
Any  2  sets  for  11/- 

39  DWARF  H.P.  ROSES. 
Any  3  sets  for  16/6 

52  DWARF  H.P.  ROSES. 
The  4  sets  for  21/- 

13  DARK  H.P.  ROSES. 
Set  5  for  61- 

FRAU  K.  DRUSCHKI.  91I. 
&  I/-  each,  7/6  &  9/-  doz. 

13  DWARF  H.T.  ROSES, 
Set  7  or  8  for  9/- 

26  DWARF  H.T.  ROSES. 
Sets  7  and  8  for  17/. 

13  DWARF  TEA  ROSES. 
Set  9  or  10  for  9/- 

26  DWARF  TEA  ROSES. 
Sets  9  and  10  for  17/- 

13  WICHURIANA  ROSES. 
Set  II  for9/- 

13  SUPERB    CLIMBING 
ROSES.    Set  12  for  10/- 

13  HARDY  CLIMB.  ROSES. 
Set  13,  6/- 

13  CLIMB.  CLUSTER 
ROSES.    Set  14  for  10/6 

12  DWARF  POLYANTHA 
ROSES.     Set  15  for  9/- 

DOROTHY  PERKINS,  l/- 
&  l/6ea.,  10/-  &  IS/-  doz. 

13  CHINA  ROSES. 
Set  16  for  6/6 

13  PENZANCE  BRIARS. 
Set  17  for  7/6 

13  JAPANESE  ROSES. 
Set  18  for  10/- 

13  MOSS  ROSES,  all 
different,  7/6 

SWEET  BRI.\RS. 
3/6  doz. ;  2sl-  per  100. 

AUSTRIAN  BRIARS  in  4 
vars.,  7/6  doz. 

DWARF  TEAS  in  pots,  all 
different,  is/-  doz. 

CLIMB.  TEAS  in  pots,  all 
different,  15/-  doz. 

CLEMATIS,  finest  named 
large  flowered  vars. 
12  all  diflerent,  ig/- 

IVIES,  12  all  difi'erent. 
Grand  plants,  61- 
Extra  strong,  9/. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in 
12  kinds,  4/6 

12  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
for  window  boxes,  etc.,  61- 

HARDY  CLIMB.  SHRUBS. 
12  kinds,  61- 

POLYANTHUS,  our  Giant 
Strain,  1/9  doz. 

AURICULAS,  Alpine,  very 
choice,  2/-  doz. 

PANSIES,  Giant  Blotched, 
1/9  doz.  ;  10/-  per  100. 

PRIM  ROSE,  White  Harbinger, 
1/9  doz.  ;  10/-  per  100. 

12  VIOLAS, 
all  different,  1/9 

ROSES  AND 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Early  planting  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  by  placing  orders 
at  once  planters  will  secure  the  finest  selection  and  early 
delivery. 

SPECIAL  GASH  OFFER. 

Orders  of  ^^i  and  over  are  packed  free,  and  carriage  paid  to 
nearest  railway  station  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES. 

Grand  Stuff,  Strong,  and  Well-Rooted. 

Dwarf  Bushes,  H.  P 6/-  per  doz.  ;    40/-  per  100. 

do.              Teas  and  H.  T.'s  10/-  per  doz. ;    75/-  per  100. 

Standards  and  half-standards  H.P.  15/- per  doz. ;  120/- per  100. 

do.         do.     Teas  and  H.  T.'s  18/- per  doz. ;  140/- per  100. 

Climbers         10/-  per  doz. ;    75/-  per  100. 

do.      extra  vigorous,  8ft.  to  loft.  18/- per  doz. ;  120/- per  100. 

The  above  specially  low  quotations  are  for  our  selection  from 
the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
list  to  intending  buyers.  Better  plants  are  unobtainable. 
Delivery  in  rotation  after  14th  October. 

FRUIT    TREES 

of  the  very  highest  quality  as  supplied  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  best  12  Apples  in  cultivation,  3-year  fruiting  Pyramids  or 

Bushes,  or  half -standards,  for  i  Guinea ;  Trained  Trees,  30/- ; 

Orchard  Standards,  25/-. 
The  best  12  Pears,  Pyramids,  21/- ;  Trained,  36/- ;  Cordons,  21/-. 
The  best  12  Plums,  Pyramids,  21/- ;  Trained,  36/-. 
The   best   6  Cherries  (2  of  each),   Pyramids,  21/-;    Orchard 

Standards,  25/- ;  Trained,  36/-. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  ^/6  ppr  doz. ;  25/-  per  100  ;  3-  year. 
Superlative  Raspberries,  best  variety  in  cultivation,  8/-  per  100  ; 

selected  12/-  per  100. 
Logan  Berries,  grand  new  fruit,  very  strong  plants,  1/6  each; 

12/-  per  doz. 

Descriptive  catalogue  and  every  information  to  in':ending 
buyers. 

The  Barnham  Nurseries  have  been  established  25  years,  and 
the  attention  of  old  customers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
has  been  altered  from  S.  S.  Marshall,  Ltd.,  to  The  Barnham 
Nurseries,  Ltd. 

Large  Stocks  of  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Climbers 
to  oflfer.    Catalogues  free. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd., 

BARNHAM  JUNCTION,  SUSSEX. 


sw^ 


Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  our 
home-grown  Cheshire  Roses,  and  the 
adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vigorous  hardy  plants,  whicli  succeed 
■where  others  fail,  we  have  recently  purchased 
an  adjoining  freehold  farm  of  nearly  double  the 
acreage  of  our  present  Nurseries,  which  we 
purpose  devoting  almost  entirely  to  this  favourite 
flower. 


For  full  descriptions  of  R05BS,  BULBS  of  really 
FINEST  QUALIXy,  HARDY  CLIMBERS,  SHRUBS 
FRUIT  TREES,  etc.,  see  our 

BULB  AND  ROSE  GUIDE,  POST  FREE 

Established  1886.  Bankers,  L.  and  Y.,  Manchester. 


H.    LANE    &    SON, 

QT.    BERKHAMSTED,    HERTFORDSHIRE. 

150  ACRES  of  NURSERY  STOCK  to  select  from. 
Van  Loads  Delivered  Free  within  20  miles. 


GOLDEN  YEWS,    BOX  IN  VARIETY,    LAURELS, 

RHODODENDRONS,   CONIFERS,   FOREST  TREES 

IN  VARIETY. 

CATALOGUES    FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CO. 

Rose  Growers  and  Special istSi 

(No.  12)  CHEADLE-HULME,  GheshirB. 


All  to  gather. 
All  together. 

How  doth  the  Busy  Bees 

Their  trade  increase  each  shining 

minute  ? 
By  selling  Bulbs  and  Peas 
So  cheap  and  good,  they're  bound 

to  win  it. 


Snowdrops 

12  sorts 

3d.   to   2/-  per  doz. 

Crocus 

...       70      .. 

3d.    „   15/-    ..     .. 

Hyacinths 

...     100 

1/3    ..   10/-    ..     .. 

Gladiolus  ... 

60       ,, 

4d.    ,,  24/-    ,,     ,, 

Daffodils  ... 

...     250 

3  for  id.  to  40/-  each 

Tulips 

...     300      ,, 

2     „  id.   ,,  45/-     ,, 

Liliums 

...     100      „ 

2d.  each    ,,  10/6    ,, 

Per  100  Per  1000 

1    9     IS    0 


Per  doz.  Per  100 

-40  27    6 

..3    0  21    0 

..2    0  15    0 

..16  10    O 

Per  100  Per  1000 

..16  12    6 


..10 
.     3    6 

Per  doz. 

..3    0 

..10 


8 
30 


Per  100 

21  O 
7  0 
4    6 


PLAIN  TRUTHS  FOR 
BULB  BUYERS 

This  is  a  free  country,  and  you  can  buy  bulbs  where  you  like.  What 
we  want  you  to  note,  however,  is  thai  no  one  can  serve  you  better  than 
we  can.  Why  is  this?  Because  we  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  bulbs, 
and  we  always  personally  select  our  bulbs  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
during  the  growing  season.  Consequently,  we  know  the  bulbs  are  abso- 
lutely right.  Further,  we  buy  for  cash,  take  no  risks,  and  make  no  bad 
debts.  We  constantly  aim  at  one  thing  :  High  quality  combined  with 
reasonable  price.  Please  note  that  we  do  not  sell  low  grade  stuff  and 
have  no  intention  of  competing  with  those  who  do.  Another  point  worth 
remembering  is,  that  whether  an  order  amounts  to  2S.  6d.  or  £100,  we  yive 
both  equal  attention  and  despatch  immediately.  So  much  for  general 
principles,  now  for  actual  prices. 
A  ».■  e  nil  r%  &■  e-  e>  ^^^  doz.    Per  100 

ANEMONES  s.   d.       s.   d. 

Single    blue,     crimson,     white,    scarlet, 
separate  colours     0    6        2    6 

CROCUS 

ist  size  giant  bulbs,  6  vars.  

DAFFODILS  (see  Narcissus  below). 

GLADIOLUS  Per  doz.     PcrlOO 

The  Bride         0    6       4    0 

HYACINTHS 

Equal  quantities,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  packed  separately. 
Exhibition  bulbs,  extra  size 

ist  size,  very  large 

2nd  size,  fine  bulbs 

3rd  size,  very  good 

IRIS 

Spanish,  giant  bulbs 

Spanish,  mixed  

English,  giant  bulbs  

LILIES 

Candidums,  giant  bulbs       

Tiger  Lily         

Lily  of  the  Valley,  finest  Berlin  Crowns    0    8 
NARCISSUS    AND    DAFFODILS 

Extra  selected.    All  first  size. 

Albo  pleno        

Barri  conspicuus        

Cynosure  

Emperor  

Empress  

Figaro     

Golden  Spur 

Horsfieldi         

Incomparabilis,  double       

Orange  Phoenix  

Ornatus 

Poeticus 

Princeps  

Polyanthus,  mixed 

Single  Jonquils  

,,  ,,         (Campemelle) 

Sir  Watkin       

Stella      

Van  Sion,  double  Daf 

SNOWDROPS 

AH  first  size  and  extra  quality. 

Single     

Double 

Giant  Elwesii 

TULIPS 

Single  mixed,  very  best      

Double  mixed,  very  best     

Single,  10  best  named  sorts 

Double,  10  best  named  sorts 
Parrot  Tulips,  very  fine      

OUR    GIANT    BOX 
GIANT  BULBS 

The  cheapest  lot  ever  offered  for  outdoor  culture.  Contains 
1,600  bulbs  for  one  guinea  (21s.  nett);  or  ^  cases,  iis. ;  or 
J  cases,  5s.  gd.  Packing  and  carriage  FREE.  The  Giant 
Bos  contains  : — 

100  Jonquils 

100  Muscari 

2ooNarcissus,  lovar. 

100  Ranunculus 

100  Triteleias 


Per  doz.     Per  100 
0    4        2    3 


0    6 

2 

6 

0    6 

2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0 

1    0 

6 

6 

0    4 

2 

3 

010 

6 

0 

010 

6 

0 

0    8 

3 

6 

0    8 

4 

0 

0    4 

2 

3 

0    3 

1 

6 

0    4 

2 

6 

0    8 

4 

0 

0    4 

2 

0 

0    6 

2 

6 

0  10 

6 

C 

0    4 

2 

3 

0    8 

4 

0 

Per  doz. 

Per  100 

0    4 

2 

e 

0    6 

3 

e 

0    6 

3 

0 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd  , 
2,  Wapping  Buildings,   Liverpool. 


21/. 


...  0 

...  0 

...  o 

...  o 

...  0 

OF 


3  o 

3  6 

4  O 
4  6 
3  0 


21/. 


150  Anemones 
200  Crocus,  3  vars. 
50  Hyacinths 
250  Ins,  mixed 
100  Ixia 


50  Tulips,  single 

mixed,  and  50 

double  mixed 

50  Tulips, 

Parrot,  mixed 

100  Sparaxis. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US 

IVe  have  received  inany  eitlhnsiastic  letters  of  praise,  of  which  -we 
quote  two  bv  ivay  0/  example. 
E.  K.  WILSON,  Esq.,  Send  Hill  House,  Surrey,  writes:  "I  appreciate 
the  liberal  terms  you  have  given  me,  and  if  these  bulbs  turn  out  as 
well  as  those  I  had  previously  from  you,  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased." 
A.  WiLLMORE,  Esq.,  150,  Purves  Road.  London,  W.,  writes:  "  The 
bubs  I  bought  of  you  last  October  w  ere  very  satisfactory.  Notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  of  soil,  position,  and  general  conditions 
of  aLondon  garden,  the  Daffodils  werj  perfect  specimens  of  bloom, 
both  as  10  line,  size,  and  colour." 

PLEASE  TAKE  SPECIAL  NOTE 

that  full  Rose  or  Fruit  Tree  Lists  as  offered  in  our  last  week's 
announcement  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants,  and  that  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  execute  orders  on  tiic  terms  quoted. 

FREDERICK  CARTER 
&  SONS, 

FULL  BULB  LISTS  SENT  POST  FREE 


VI. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[November  ]8,  1905. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  uaual 
moDthly  meeting  of  this  agBociatiun  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hatlie,  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  address  for  the  evening  was 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Garden  City 
Association,  his  subject  being  *'  Garden  Cities  and  Gar- 
dening." Although  Mr.  Adams  dealt  with  his  subject  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  case  for  garden 
cities  is  stated  by  advocates  of  that  important  movement, 
his  address  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  meeting  of 
horticulturists.  There  was,  he  stated,  good  prospects  of 
a  garden  city  upon  similar  lines  to  the  one  at  Hitchin 
being  erected  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Adams  illustrated  his  sub- 
ject with  limelight  illustrations,  and  at  the  close  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  lecture. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Technical  Institute  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  president,  Mr. 
"William  Grant,  Fernh-ill,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  answering  several  questions  asked 
by  members,  and  this  "Question  Night,"  as  it  was  called, 
evoked  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  proved  a  pleasant 
variety  from  the  ordinary  run  of  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  first  question  was  :  "  What  constitutes  a  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  '  '  Mr.  Thomas  Butchart  being  down  on 
the  card  as  questioner.  Much  difference  of  opinion  was 
expressed,  it  being,  however,  considered  mainly  a  question 
of  climate  and  weather,  although  several  other  factors 
were  spoken  of.  Mr.  William  Christison  asked  ;  "  What  is 
the  best  means  of  preserving  Celery  as  late  as  possible?" 
and  an  interesting  discus&ion  followed.  The  concluding 
question,  put  by  Mr.  W.  Nicoll,  was  :  "  What  soil  is  most 
suitable  for  Parsnips  and  Beet  V "  A  deep  and  free  soil  was 
recommended,  deep  trenching  to  be  practised.  Mr.  W. 
Grant,  Fernhall,  showed  green  Peas  in  pod,  this  being  an 
unusual  thing  so  late  in  the  season  here. 

Kirkcaldy.— This  society  held  its  fourth  annual  show 
in  the  Adam  Smith  Hall,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  lUth  inst.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  at  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Lady  Helen  Munro-Ferguaon.  The  show 
all  over  was  one  of  the  finest  held  by  the  society.  As 
usual,  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  class  for  six  vases 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  for  which  Sir  Michael  Nairn, 
Bart.,  gives  a  cup.  For  the  third  year  in  succession  it  was 
won  by  Mr.  D.  M'Lean,  gardener  to  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson, 
Kaith.  An  equal  interest  was  taken  in  the  class  for  two 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  by  amateurs,  the  award 
for  this  being  the  Corporation  Medal.  This  was  won  by 
Dr.  Dawson  with  good  blooms.  The  competition  in  other 
classes  was  good. 

Border  Counties  DisTRicT.—This  society,  which  has 
only  been  a  short  time  in  existence,  but  which  has  been 
very  successful,  held  its  show  this  year  in  the  Volunteer 
Hall,  Galashiels,  opening  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  continuing 
over  the  following  day.  For  the  group  of  plants.  Chry- 
santhemums to  be  the  leading  feature,  there  was  a  good 
competition,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Govanlock,  Eingsknowes,  Galashiels.  In  the  other  Chry- 
santhemum plant  classes  Mr.  Govanlock  was  the  most 
successful  competitor.  Mr.  Hill  was  first  for  foliage  plants 
and  table  plants.  The  cut  bloom  classes  were  well  con- 
tested, and  some  fine  blooms  were  included  among  those 
in  practically  all  the  exhibits.  Mr.  Govanlock  led  in  the 
class  for  vases,  and  in  some  other  classes.  The  fruit 
classes  were  not  numerous,  but  some  excellent  Grapes  and 
Apples  were  shown,  Mr.  D.  Rhind  winning  with  good 
Grapes,  and  Messrs.  A.  Bruce  and  W.  Govanlock  being 
first  in  the  Apple  classes.  Vegetables  were  also  good,  the 
first  prize  for  the  collection  going  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner. 
The  amateurs'  classes  were  generally  good  and  well 
contested. 

Blairgowrie  and  Rattray.— The  second  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  of  the  Blairgowiie  and  Rattray  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Blairgowrie,  on  the 
9th  inst.  The  show  was  opened  by  Colonel  Richardson  of 
Ballathie,  who  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  fine 
show,  and  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum within  recent  years.  The  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was,  as  a  whole,  of  a  high  order,  and  the  cut 
blooms  deserve  special  mention.  The  pot  plants  were  also 
of  high  quality,  and  the  vegetables  were  remarkably  fine. 
The  list  of  prizewinners  would  take  up  too  much  space, 
but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  table  from  the  gardens 
of  Colonel  Richardson  of  Ballathie,  which  reflected  credit 
upon  Mr.  J.  Davis,  the  gardener.  Special  note  may  also 
be  made  of  the  fine  blooms  of  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  shonn  by  Mr.  Collie,  gardener  to  Miss 
Crum  Ewing,  Diumkilbo. 


SHEFFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

In  the  Corn  Exchange  the  annual  autumn  show  was  held 
on  the  10th  and  llLh  inst.,  and  was  quite  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  good  shows  held  by  this  society.  One  secret 
of  the  success  of  this  society  is  the  offering  of  such  liberal 
prizes.  Competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  especially  in 
the  open  classes,  while  the  quality  has  not  been  excelled 
this  season.  The  society  has  an  excellent  committee,  ably 
led  by  their  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  M.  H.  Willford. 

Open  Classes.— Cut  Blooms. 
Much  interest  was  centred  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Vase 
class,  which  was  for  eight  varieties  of  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  each,  with  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only.  Four 
competed,  making  a  fine  di&play.  Mr.  C.  Ciooks,  gardener 
to  Lady  Uindlip,  Hedsor  House,  Droitwich,  was  first  with 
an  exceeaingly  tine  hit.  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  A. 
James,  E^q.,  Coton  House,  Rugby,  was  second  with  a  fine 
set  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster,  gardener  to  F.  E.  Muntz, 
Esq.,  Umberalade  Hall,  Birmingham. 


For  twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any  one  variety, 
Mr.  Crooks  again  secured  the  leading  position ;  Mr. 
Chandler  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were 
six  competitors,  Mr.  Crooks  once  more  was  invincible  with 
typical  blooms  of  the  finest  exhibition  varieties.  Mr.  A. 
Alderman,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Sparkes  House, 
Worksop,  second. 

Incurved  blooms  were  splendidly  shown,  the  date  being 
right  for  their  full  development.  For  twenty-four  in  not 
leas  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  W.  G.  Drake,  44,  Cathay  s 
Terrace,  Cardiff,  succeeded  in  beating  his  hitherto 
invincible  rival  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey, 
E-q.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatheihead.  Mr.  Higgs  had  not 
finished  his  blooms  in  quite  such  a  neat  manner,  besides 
having  one  or  two  specimens  a  little  stale ;  still  it  was 
a  good  exhibit  ;  Mr.  Chandler,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Higgs  was  easily  first; 
Mr.  Drake  was  second  with  smaller  yet  neat  blooms. 

Distinct  Classe.s. 

Much  interest  was  centred  in  these  classes,  which  were 
numerous  and  well  contested.  A  silver  challenge  cup  is 
offered  by  the  president,  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  in  addition  to 
the  money  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  ifFect  in 
100  equare  feet.  Unfortunately,  there  was  but  one  com- 
petitor, Mr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Graves,  Esq., 
Rimsdale,  who  had  very  good  Chrysanthemums  and  ether 
plants. 

In  the  mi£ceUaneous  plant  classes  many  prizes  were 
offered  and  a  good  display  made.  The  leading  prize- 
winners were  Mr.  S.  F.  Flowerday,  Mr.  J.  G.  Graves,  and 
Lord  Halifax.  Exotic  Ferns,  table  plants,  and  Palms  were 
very  well  shown.  Amateurs  and  cottagers  staged  remark- 
ably tine  Japanese  and  incurved  cut  blooms  in  the  many 
classes  £et  apart  fur  them. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Bingley  Hall 
on  the  7th,  8;h,  and  0th  inst.  It-  was  a  splenaid  show  on 
the  whole,  but  the  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
not  so  good  as  usual.  The  specimen  plants,  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  non-competitive 
exhibits,  however,  combined  to  make  a  grand  display, 
which,  together  with  the  large  attendance,  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  Sir  John  Holder,  Bart.,  president,  Mr. 
J.  Hughes,  secretary,  and  the  committee. 

Plants. 

The  first  prize  in  each  of  the  following  classes,  nine  large 
flowering,  six  large  flowering,  six  Japanese,  three  Japanese, 
one  large  flowering,  and  one  Japanese  was  won  by  Mr.  E. 
Martineau,  Birmingham,  with  finely-flowered  plants  that 
well  merited  the  remaikable  success  they  gained.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  EJgbaston,  was  second  in  all  these  classes, 
except  that  for  one  Japanese  variely,  where  he  was  third, 
and  Mr.  E.  Buiden  was  second. 

Metsrs.  Sandford  and  Co.,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  were 
first  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  i!U  feet  by  12  feet, 
with  a  very  attractive  display  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  A,  Kenrick. 
For  a  smaller  similar  group  Mr.  R.  Claik,  Edgbaston,  was 
first,  while  for  a  group  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Sandfurd  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  being  an  excellent  second. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  eight  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  H.  O.  Lord, 
Charlton  King's,  was  first.  Mr.  H.  Rowe,  Worcester,  being 
second,  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Arbuthnot,  Stratfurd,  third. 
Colonel  Beech,  Coventry,  was  the  only  e.xhibitor  of  six 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 
Mr.  R.  Barnes,  Malvern,  won  for  four  vases  and  for  two 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  and  for  one  vase  of  a  pink, 
crimson,  and  white  Japanese  blooms  respectively.  For 
one  vase  of  yellow  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  H.  O.  Lord  was 
first,  and  Messrs.  Sandford  and  Co.  won  for  single-flowered 
and  for  decorative  varieties. 

The  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  were  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  and  the  best 
twelve  Japanese  incurved  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome. 

Messrs.  Sandford  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelve  blooms 
(six  incurved,  six  Japanese)  grown  within  four  miles  of 
Birmingham,  and  fur  twenty-four  blooms  (both  classes) 
grown  under  similar  conditions.  In  another  class  for 
twelve  blooms  (six  Japanese,  six  incurved)  Mr.  P.  G. 
Vaughton,  Handsworth,  won  first  prize. 

There  were  numerous  classes  forsuch  plants  as  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Palms,  &c.  A  fine  exhibit  of  twelve  Primulas 
gained  first  prize  in  this  class  for  Mr,  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Edgbaston.  The  best  dinner  table  decoration  was  that 
arranged  by  Miss  G.  White,  Acock's  Green,  with 
Chrysanthemums  in  yellow  and  allied  shades  of  colour. 
Miss  Davis,  Pershore,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Son,  third. 

Fruit. 

There  were  some  splendid  exhibits  of  fruit  in  the  com- 
petitive classes,  and  also  by  those  exhibitors  not  competing. 
That  which  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
British-grown  fruit,  was  a  grand  display  of  perfectly- 
finished  fruit.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  wme 
excellent;  so,  too,  were  the  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c. 
Mr.  T.  Barratt,  Nottingham,  was  second,  and  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  BretbyPark,  third. 

Mr.  Goodacre  won  the  first  prize  for  s;x  bunches  cf 
Grapes,  three  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  and  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples. 

For  a  collection  of  British-grown  hardy  fruit  the  Eirl  of 
Chesterfield,    Holm    Lacy,    was   first  with  an   excellent 


exhibit,  thus  winning  for  the  first  year  the  challenge  cup 
given  by  Sir  John  Holder,  Bart.  This  cup  must  be  won 
twice  to  become  the  exhibitors  property.  Second,  Mr  T 
Curbett,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Baaham! 
Bassaleg. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  Hemel  Hempsted,  was  first 
for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  (Muscats  excluded),  Mr.  G. 
F.  Fleming,  R-jmaey,  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr. 

E.  Martineau  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  and  Mr.  C. 
W.  Powell  for  white  Grapes  (the  two  latter  being  local 
classes).  The  best  eight  dishes  of  Pears  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Maynard,  Ledbury. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  finely  sh  own,  and  special  prizes  were  offered 
by  several  teeosmen. 

Sutton  and  Sovn'  Pri:es.~'MT.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  was  first  for  a  collection  of  nine 
distinct  kinds  ot  vegetables,  and  won  the  first  piize  in 
several  other  classes  in  this  section.  Otherwinners  of  fiist 
prizes  were  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  ;  Mr.  P.  Southby, 
Bampton  ;  Colonel  Paiey,  Gloucester;  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Mr.  C.  J.  Eveson,  and  Mrs.  Dennison. 

Webb  and  Sons'  Prizes.— Ttie  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey 
was  first  in  the  class  for  eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  for 
the  best  dish  of  any  of  Weuu's  Tumaioes. 

iiiiiipson  and  Sons"  Prizet^.—The  chief  prizewinners  in 
these  classes  were  Messrs.  W.  Iggulden,  E.  Deakin  W 
Waldrun,  E.  Winchester,  W.  Miawinter,  W.  F.  Bennett' 
and  Mrs.  W.  Wipgin. 

Robert  Sydenham's  Prizes.— la  the  open  classes  for 
prizes  Lffeied  by  Mr.  Rjberc  Sydenham  the  chief  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  J.  Jones,  Perkins  and  Sons,  £.  A. 
Ausell,  Earl  of  Carnaivon,  K.  Hoispool,  the  Right  Hon.  T. 

F.  Halsey,  Cclonel  Middleton,  and  W.  Waluron.  Mr. 
Sydenham  also  offered  numerous  piizesfor  local  growers. 
A  £15  silver  challenge  bowl,  to  be  won  three  times,  was 
among  the  prizes  cttered  by  Mr.  Sydenham  in  the  open 
cUEses. 

The  Eon-ccnipetitive  exhibits  were  exceptionally  fine. 

PLYMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

The  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  an 
excellent  show  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  cut  blooms  were  of  an  unusually  high  order 
of  merit,  and  tbe  Chijsanthemum  groups  were  finer  than 
ever,  the  majority  of  the  blooms  included  in  these  being 
fit  for  the  show  board.  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis's  two  first  prize 
stands  were  perfect.  The  first  prize  stands  for  twelve  and 
six  cut  blooms  in  the  amateurs'  section  were  good  enough 
to  have  won  in  the  open  classes.  Excellent  fruit  and 
vegttibles  were  shown,  and  Orchids  and  greenhouse  plants 
contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show. 
Open  Classes. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  ;  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
with  such  a  superb  stand  that  the  destination  of  the  first 
prize  was  speedily  settled  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  N.  Harrison  • 
third.  General  Sir  R.  Pole-Uarew.  ' 

Twenty-four  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  with 
another  splendid  stand  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  N.  Harrison  ; 
third,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulson. 

Six  Japanese,  white:  First,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stocker,  with 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton.  Six  Japanese  incurved:  First.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Gulson. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  in  va  es :  First,  Mrs. 
Bainbridge,  with  K  S.  Vallis,  very  fine.  Twelve  vases, 
single  Chrysanthemums  ;  First,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulson.  Group 
of  Orchids  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Son.  Miscel- 
laneous group  of  plants  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and 
Son. 

Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Miscellaneous  group  of  plants:  First,  Captain  M.  E. 
Browning,  R.N.     Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :   First,  Mr. 

G.  Soltau-Symons,  wiih  a  perfect  collection  of  large- 
flowered  plants. 

Twenly-four  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Lady  Buller. 
Twelve  Japanese;  First,  Geneial  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew. 
Twelve  Japanese  in  vaees:  First,  Mrs.  Biinbiidge.  Six 
Japanese :  First,  General  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew.  Six  Japanese 
incmved  :  First,  Lady  Buller. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  cut  blooms  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill's 
stands  of  twelve  and  six  Japanese  were  quite  equal  to  any 
in  the  show.  In  the  fruii  classes  the  chief  prizes  were 
cariied  iff  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson,  the  Eiri 
of  Morley,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  the  Rev. 
Baring  Gould,  and  in  vegetables  Ibe  principal  winn  rs  were 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  F.  R.  Rtti,  and  Mr. 
C.  Matthews. 

Nurserymen  s  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  Apples  and  blooms  of  the  finest  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  aud  many  winter-flowering  plants,  aa 
Pancratium  fragrans,  Tree  Carnations,  Vallota  purpurea, 
Nerines,  Bouvardiaa,  &c.  Messrs.  T.  J.  R.  Chalice  and 
Son,  Piympton,  had  a  large  pyramidal  mass  of  Rtiellia 
macraniha  in  full  bloom,  flanked  on  either  side  by  large 
groups  of  scarlet  Bouvardias.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sous, 
Reading,  contributed  a  very  decorative  stand,  for  which 
Ihey  obtained  a  gold  medal  and  certiflcate.  Tnere  were 
Tomatoes,  yellow  and  red.  Capsicums,  oinamental  Gourds, 
&c.  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  exhibited  zonal 
Pelarg<»niums  in  flfiy  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Tomlinson  and 
Sons,  Devonpoit,  staged  a  large  collection  of  Apples, 
backed  by  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs.  R  .ssiter, 
Limited,  Paignton,  exhibited  Apples  and  a  general  collec- 
tion of  plants,  and  Mr.  N.  Lowis,  Bridgewater,  showed  a 
large  assortment  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 


*»*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Garden  is :  Inland, 
'8.  6d. ;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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THE      HOLLY. 

APAPEK  on  the  Holly  was  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  a  few  com- 
1^  ments  on  the  remarks  made  may 
be  interesting  and  perhaps  profit- 
able to  our  readers.  No  tree  or  shrub  plays 
a  more  important  part  in  the  winter  land- 
scape, though  we  cannot  spare  one  of  our 
native  evergreens  from  either  hill  or  dale.  As 
was  pointed  out,  in  no  other  country  does 
Holly  thrive  as  it  does  with  us,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should  make  it  a 
main  feature  in  our  English  landscape, 
encouraging  it  in  those  localities  where  it  is 
naturally  abundant,  and  planting  it  and 
cherishing  it  elsewhere.  The  winter  outlook 
from  our  windows  is  quite  as  important  to  us 
as  individuals,  if  not  more  so,  than  the 
distant  view.  We  surround  our  houses  with 
Rhododendrons  and  all  manner  of  exotic 
evergreens,  and  they  all  have,  as  we  are  most 
ready  to  acknowledge,  their  distinct  beauty 
and  advantage.  We  may,  however,  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  plethora  of  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum,  for  example,  which  year  by  year  is  rising 
into  a  dense  wall,  and  threatening  to  shut  out 
light  and  air,  and  gives  a  sense  of  oppression 
which  must  be  lived  in  to  be  felt  or  understood. 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  any  new  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  garden,  coppice,  or 
hedge  might  do  well  to  think  over  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Holly  before  going  further 
afield  for  a  choice.  In  this  hurrying  age  we 
cannot  wait  for  anything  that  seems  to  loiter, 
and  perhaps  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
Holly  is  not  planted  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but 
partly,  also,  it  may  be,  that  our  minds  are  led 
astray  by  the  innumerable  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  now  within  our  reach,  and 
clamour  for  space  in  such  planting  ground  as 
may  have  fallen  to  our  lot. 

As  a  specimen,  on  a  wide  lawn,  with 
branches  feathering  to  the  ground,  few  things 
can  exceed  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  finest 
green-leaved  Hollies,  though  amongst  the 
host  of  garden  varieties  which  have  been 
raised,  many  of  them  most  beautiful  in  their 
variegation,  there  is  abundance  of  choice  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste.  We  all  love 
the  glowing  berries  which  help  to  light  up 
the  winter  day,  but  the  creamy  foam  of  Holly 
flowers  in  spring  scarcely  ever  receives  its 
due  measure  of  praise. 


Take  it  year  in  and  year  out,  few  trees, 
home  or  foreign,  keep  their  beauty  at  all 
times  like  the  Holly  ;  and  not  only  can  it  be 
used  as  a  single  specimen  or  in  a  well-placed 
group  to  an  ordered  pleasuance,  it  is  quite  as 
invaluable  in  the  home  copse,  filling  spaces 
under  larger  trees  where  nothing  else  will 
flourish,  and  giving  just  that  invigorating 
touch  of  warmth  and  brightness  to  the 
woodside,  by  the  glint  of  the  polished  leaves, 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  no  other  British 
evergreen. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  ako  pointed  out 
the  value  of  the  Holly  for  hedges,  and  the 
brightest  of  the  variegated  varieties.  Many 
of  the  species  were  described,  but  no  attempt 
made  to  compile  an  elaborate  monograph, 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  the  work  of  someone 
with  an  intense  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
such  as  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  in  whose 
nursery  at  Handsworth  is  probably  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  parent 
varieties  may  be  seen  there,  and  to  the 
ttudent  of  the  Holly  a  visit  to  this  home  of 
a  delightful  shrub  is  certain  to  prove  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal 
to  refer  at  length  to  this  paper,  but  those  who 
intend  to  plant  the  Holly,  and  May  was  given 
as  the  best  month,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  selections,  which  were  recommended 
as  comprising  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in 
existence  :  Shepherdi,  platyphylla,  Wilsoni, 
Gold  Queen,  Silver  Queen,  Handsworth  New 
Silver  (the  finest  of  all  the  silver  Hollies), 
compacta  aurea,  camelliisfolia,  Hendcrsonii, 
Handsworthensis,  Maderiensis,  and  argentea 
marginata ;  the  best  six  being  Shepherdi, 
Gold  Qaeen,  Handsworth  New  Silver,  Platy- 
phylla, camellioefolia,  and  compacta  aurea. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

PBIZE-^vINM^G  Essay. 

I.  state  the  best  time  for  plaDtiog  hardy  fruit  trees,  to 
include  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  tnd  Strawberries,  giving 
the  distances  apart  to  plant  each. 

Apples  and  Pears. — There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
November  is  the  best  month  for  planting  opera- 
tions, and  it  may  be  further  stated,  as  a  good  and 
safe  rule,  the  sooner  the  trees  are  plaoted  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  the  more  readily  will  they 
establish  IhcmselveF.  In  considering  the  question 
of  distance  apart,  the  following  important  points 
mu3t  be  carefully  boine  in  mind  :  (1)  The  nature 
of  the  stocks  upon  which  the  trees  are  worked. 
(2)  The  method  of  management  adopted.    (3)  The 


operation  of  root-pruning.  (4)  The  individual 
characteristics  of  the  varieties  grown.  (5)  The 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  actual  practice  ic 
is  often  found  necessary  to  modify  distances  of 
planting  in  accordance  with  observations,  which 
can  only  be  accurately  mide  upon  the  spot  when 
planting  operations  are  to  take  place  ;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  following  list  of  diBtances, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  heads, 
can  only  be  of  a  general  character,  but  they  will 
in  most  cases  be  quite  satisfactory  for  average 
conditions. 

Apples.  Feetapait. 

Standards 24 

Pyramids  and    lushes,  on  Paradise   stock, 

root-prunf  d C 

Espaliers,  on  Paredise  8t(  ck 12  to  15 

„  „  Crab  20 

Upi  ight  cordons 2  to    3 

ifiaguoal      ,,  2 

Horizontal  ,,       single 5 

double 10 

P£AES. 

Stvdarda 24 

Pyramids  atd  bushes  on  Quince  stock         . .  0 

,,  ,,        ,,       ,,  Pear         ,,         and 

root-pruned 12 

Horizontal  espalier,  OD  Quince   stock,  for 

rails  or  walls 12 

Upright  espalier,  en  Quince  stock,  for  rails 

or  walls 4 

Horizontal  espalier,  on  Pear  slock,  fur  ralU 

or  walls 20 

Upright  cordons 2  to    3 

Diagonal      ,,          2 

HtTizDDtal  ,,       eingle 5 

double..        10 

Plums. 

Best  Planted  in  Kovemher. 

Standards 24 

Pyramids 9  to  12 

Espaliers,  for  rails  or  walls       20 

Peaches  A^■D  Nictabises. 
Best  Planted  from  middle  to  end  of  October. 

For  walls 15  to  20 

Cnrdons        6 

(Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  wall  the 
closer  will  be  the  planting.) 

8  feet  wall 9  to  10  ' 

12    ,,       „ IS  „  20 

Cheekies. 

Best  Planted  from  middle  to  end  of  October 

Standards 24 

Pyramids  or  bushes,  on  Mahaleb  stcck,  loot- 

pruned  9 

Espaliers  for  walls  or  rails        IS  to  20 

Upright  cordons 2    ,,    3 

Diagonal      ,,  ^ 

Horizontal  ,,       single 5 

„  ,,       double 10 

CrRRA>T3  AND  GoOSiEERRIIS. 

Best  Planted  in  October  or  be</inning  of  November. 

On  poor  soils 4  feet  apart 

,,    richer  , 5    ,,       ,, 

Single  cordons  on  wall  S  inches ,, 

Double      „       „      , 20     „      „ 

Horizontally  trained  on  walls  or 

espaliers 3  feet     ,, 

(On  deep  soils  often  cloae  planted  to  form  a  fcLce.) 

Strawberries  are  best  planted  in  the  fecond 
half  of  July  or  first  week  in  August.  Distance 
apart  depends  largely  upon  variety  and  the  rich- 
ness of  toil.  Strong  growers  in  rich  soil  ne(  d 
rows  3  feet  apart,  and  IJ  feet  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows.  Medium  growers  need  rows  2  feet 
6  inches  apart,  and  15  inches  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows.     On  a  large  scale  they  are  often 
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planted  30  inches  apart  each   way,  in  order  to 
iicilitate  inter-cultivation  by  means  of  hortehoes. 

II.  Describe  the  composition  of  the  soil  inoBt  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  each  of  the  above. 

The  composition  of  the  soil  most  auitablo  for 
the  culture  of  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in 
Qaestion  I.  is  as  follows :  —Apples :  A  rich, 
deep,  well-drained  loam.  Pears  :  Same  as  Apples. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  Any  porous  Eoil  of  fair 
fertility  and  loamy  character  will  produce  excel- 
lent fruit.  It  is,  moreover,  a  desirable  practice 
to  add  mortar  rubbish  if  soil  is  deficient  in  lime. 
Plums  :  A  strong  retentive  soil  is  good,  and  lime 
rubbish  is  desirable  ;  a  very  rich  Eoil  is  not 
suitable,  as  this  tends  to  produce  an  excessive 
amount  of  wood.  Cherries  prefer  a  deep,  mellow 
loam  with  some  lime  in  it.  R;d  and  White 
Currants:  A  deep  and  well-drained  loam.  B'.ack 
Currants:  A  retentive  loam,  not  too  heavy,  but 
rather  moist.  Gooseberries  will  thrive  on  most 
soils,  but  prefer  a  moderately  deep  soil ;  a  fertile 
loam  with  good  drainage  gives  excellent  results. 
Strawberries  :  Generally  speaking,  Strawberries 
do  well  in  most  ordinary  soils,  but  varieties  vary 
in  their  requirements.  A  soil  of  medium  strength 
is  desirable,  ard,  doubtless,  a  deeply-worked 
friable,  mellow  loam,  well-manured,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ideal  soil  for  the  successful 
growth  of  Strawberries. 

III.  Describe  your  methods  of  plsntiofr,  also  of  the  pre- 
paratit^n  of  the  soil,  both  for  orchard  and  garden  planting, 
and  staking  and  protection  after  planting. 

Preparation  cf  the  Soil— Draining. — In  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  successful  growth 
of  fruit  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
advantages  of  a  well-drained  soil,  for  it  is 
obvious,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
we  must  first  of  all  ensure  the  requisite  condi- 
tions of  growth,  sour,  sodden  soils  being  highly 
inimical  to  root  development,  and,  consequently, 
it  naturally  follows  that  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  excessive  moisture  in  our  soils. 
The  advantages  attending  tflScient  drainage  are 
numerous. 

Assuming  that  the  ideal  soil  given  above  fcr 
all  cases  is  attainable,  and  the  land  has  been 
efficiently  drained  if  need  be,  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  must  now  be  pushed  forward.  The 
ground  may  be  well  trenched — et-peoially  is  this 
the  case  in  gardens,  but  for  orchards  on  a  large 
scale  such  a  procedure  would  be  impracticable 
on  the  score  of  expense  ;  but  even  in  this  case 
the  soil  should  be  stirred  as  deeply  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Moreover,  in  the  operation 
of  trenching,  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  the  depth 
of  staple  if  there  is  the  slightest  fear  of  irjurious 
substances  in  the  sub-soil.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  safest  procedure  would,  of  course,  be  bastard 
trenching  or  fairly  deep  digging.  For  orchards 
deep  ploughing  may  be  adopted,  and  if  this  is 
not  permissible,  or  if  the  land  is  in  grass,  where 
each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  holes  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  1  foot  deep  may  be  opened  up,  the  sub-soil 
may  be  broken  up  for  another  foot,  and  then 
planting  may  proceed.  In  the  case  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  &o. ,  if  the  soil  is  good,  there  is  no 
necpssiiy  to  work  in  manure. 

Planting  — This  operation  must  be  carefully 
performed  if  success  is  to  be  secured.  Extremes 
must  be  avoided,  too  deep  planting  being  quite  as 
disastrous  as  too  shallow  planting.  Holes  of 
sufficient  dimensions  should  b3  dug,  and  they 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
roots  when  evenly  spread  out,  with  a  few  inches 
to  fpire  on  all  sides.  The  base  of  the  hole 
should  be  made  firm  and  be  slightly  raised  in  the 
centre.  A  stout  stake  should  be  then  driven 
into  the  centre  of  the  hole  and  the  tree  loosely 
tied, to  this,  and  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  tree 
on  the  side  of  the  stake  towards  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  tree  having  been  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  the  roots  spread  out  evenly  in  the  same 
horiz  >ntal  plane,  all  that  are  bruised  should  be 
cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  also  all  long  coarse 
roots  should  be  shortened  back.  The  process  of 
filling  in  with  fine  soil  may  now  be  commenced, 
the  tree  being  slightly  moved  up  and  down  to 


admit  of  the  fine  particles  working  their  way 
between  all  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  After  all 
has  been  filled  in,  the  soil  may  be  trodden  gently 
and  firmly  down,  but  it  must  under  no  oireum- 
stacces  be  rammed  down  with  the  boot-heel, 
gentle  firm  treading  being  all  that  is  ntcassary. 
Every  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
original  ground  line — always  so  distinctly  marked 
on  all  trees — is  exactly  on  the  surface  when 
operations  are  finished  ;  some,  indeed,  leave  it 
jast  a  shade  higher,  to  admit  of  any  sinking, 
which  nearly  always  takes  place  as  the  soil,  in 
course  of  time,  becomes  more  compact.  Some- 
times the  rcots  come  off  at  different  levels,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  they  should  be  carefully 
laid  in  at  their  natural  levels  as  the  process  of 
filling  in  proceeds.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  the  holes  prepared  some  lime  in 
advance,  for  not  only  is  time  saved  during 
planting,  but  the  ground  has  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly  aij.-ated,  which  in  itself  tends  more 
to  success  than  many  planters  realise.  When 
planting  operations  are  begun  everything  should 
be  in  readiness,  and  the  work  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  It  may  sometimes  happen, 
especially  if  trees  have  not  been  carefully  packed, 
that  the  roots  may  show  signs  of  a  little  dryness  ; 
in  this  case  it  is  well  to  let  them  stand  in  water 
some  little  time  before  planting. 

The  final  tying  is  now  made,  and  this  should 
be  securely  done,  strong  tar  string  being  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  abrasion  of  the  bark  by 
the  tying  material,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
avoiding  this  than  by  surrounding  the  stem  with 
a  piece  of  good  stout  felt.  It  is  important  to 
mention  at  this  juncture  that  unless  the  tree  be 
securely  fixed  there  is  liable  to  be  movement 
caused  by  winds,  and  this  is  always  attended  by 
more  or  less  grave  danger  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  good  trees  have  been 
absolutely  ruined  through  lack  of  attention  to 
the  simple  matter  of  tying.  The  trees  should  be 
examined  at  frequent  intervals  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  satisfactorj*. 

Proticlion  may  be  treated  frcm  three  points  of 
view  :  (1)  Against  the  ravages  of  ground  game. 
('2)  Cold  and  biting  winds.  (3)  Insect  attack. 
As  a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  with  game  in 
gardens,  and  special  protection  is  rarely  necessary ; 
but  in  the  case  of  orchards  there  is  nothing  so 
effective  as  wire-netting  carefully  put  up,  and 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  put  the  netting 
at  least  G  inches  in  the  ground,  to  guard  against 
the  burrowing  cf  rabbits,  which  do  serious 
damage  by  barking  the  trees.  Protection  from 
cold  and  biting  winds  is  usually  accomplished  by 
planting  beltsof  quick-growing  trees,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  difficult  to  beat  closely  -  planted 
Poplars  ;  a  fence  of  Damsons  may  be  also  planted 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  good  spraying  every 
February  with  alkali  wash  not  only  successfully 
keeps  down  most  insects,  but  it  possesses  the 
double  advantage  of  keeping  the  trees  free  from 
moss,  lichen,  and  fungoid  growths  generally,  in 
addition  to  rendering  the  trees  objectionable  to 
insects  whether  in  the  adult,  pupa,  or  egg  stage. 
Where  winter  moth  is  prevalent,  grease-banding 
the  trees  should  also  be  practised,  the  bands  being 
put  on  early  in  Oetober,and  frequently  freshened  up 
by  the  addition  of  repeated  applications  of  grease. 
(To  he  continued  ) 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

OCTOBER    COMPETITION-AWARDS. 

Pl/AKTING  FrDIT  TkEES. 
TnE  replies  to  the  questions  on  planting  fruit 
trees,  published  in  The  Gakdb.n  during  October, 
were  of  such  uniform  excellence  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  award  the 
prizes.  0.ily  a  point  separates  each  of  the  prize- 
winners, and  the  papers  which  are  commended 
are  little  inferior.  In  none  of  the  other  com- 
petitions have  so  many  excellent  answers  been 


sent  in,  while  the  large  number  of  replies  received 
showed  how  popular  the  subject  was.  After  very 
carefully  considering  the  answers,  we  have 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : 

First :  Thomas  Hacking,  Bigods  Hall,  Danmow, 
Essex. 

Second  :  T.  Ha j  ton,  Kilhey  Court  Gardens, 
Worthingtnn,  Wigan. 

Third  :  Maurice  H.  Cazilet,  Craddock  Cleve, 
CuUompton.  Devon. 

Fourth:  F.  Atkio,  The  Gardens,  Mossley  Vale 
House,  Mossley  Hill,  L  verpool. 

Tho  answers  sent  in  by  the  following  competi- 
tors were  also  very  good  indeed  ;  in  fact,  one  or 
two  marks  only  separated  several  papers  from  the 
priziwinning  ones  :  .J.  S  Upex,  Wigcranthorpe, 
York  ;  R.  M.  Munro,  Millfiel.ls,  Nantwich, 
Cheshire;  Charles  Ilott,  Great  Warley,  Etsex; 
Thomas  Whepall,  8,  Chatham  Street,  Normanton, 
Derby  ;  M.  A  Turner,  Bjrstall,  Ipswich  ;  Fred 
W.  Walker,  The  Gardens,  Sion  House,  Sion 
Mills,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland  ;  James  Hodgson, 
Kirklees  P.irk  Gardens,  Brighouse,  Yorks ; 
George  Camp,  The  Lodgp,  Holyport,  Maiden- 
head ;  W.  Tizzard,  The  Gardens,  Bletchingley 
House,  Bletchingley,  near  Redhill,  Surrey  ;  M  G. 
Foster,  loglewood,  Witley,  Surrey  ;  E  J.  Kirt- 
land.  The  Hermitage  Gardens,  Walton-on-the- 
Hill,  Epsom  ;  A.  J.  M  Lennan,  Hallgarth  Square, 
Sunderland  ;  J.  Comber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans, 
Crawley,  Sussex  ;  J.  Parkes,  The  Gardens, 
VVallfields,  Hertford  ;  M.  E.  Bickersteth,  West 
Lodge,  Ripon  ;  H.  M.  W.  Bridgman,  The  Pad- 
docks, Haj ward's  Heath,  Sussex;  J.  Wescott, 
'27,  St.  Clare  Street,  Perzince,  Cornwall. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  28  — Annual  dinr^er  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Socielj-. 

December  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees,  12  noon. 

December  12  —Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m., 
Hotel  Wrndsor.  Mr.  Ribert  Read,  M.B.O  U.,  on 
"  Brid  L-fe  in  Field  and  Garden  "  (lantern slides). 


Potato  experiments.— "The result  of 

a  trial  cf  Potatoes  made  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Mackaj',  Craigmonie,  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,"  writes  a  correspondent.  "  The  idea 
was  to  test  some  of  the  newer  kinds  with  some  of 
the  oldest  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  old 
'Black'  Potato  and  the  'Cups'  were  the  oldest 
that  could  be  procured.  We  may  safely  say  that 
these  two  have  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least  a 
hundred  year?.  At  will  be  seen  from  the  result 
of  the  trial,  the  old  varieties  do  not  seem  to 
degenerate  so  much  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to 
believe.  The  reason  that  the  trial  was  made 
on  so  small  a  scale  was  that  we  had  only 
Jib.  of  Eldorado  (which  cost  10s.  6d.).  We, 
therefore,  only  planted  Jib.  of  each,  all  cut 
into  four  sets.  The  following  is  the  result : 
Dachess  of  Cornwall,  251b. ,  no  disease;  Up-to- 
Date,  221b.,  1  diseased  tuber ;  The  Factor,  22.b., 
1  diseased;  The  Crofter,  22lb. ,  no  disease; 
Northern  Star,  18. b. ,5  diseased;  old  'Black' 
Potato,  171b.,  3  diseased  ;  British  Qaeen,  151b., 
Sdistasad;  Maggie,  141b.  ,5  di; eased  ;  Evergood, 
14lb.,  no  disease;  Windsor  Castle,  12ib.,  2 
diseased:  Abundance,  lUb.,  2  diseased;  The 
Sirdar,  lUb.,  1  diseased;  'Cups,'  101b.,  no 
disease;  Eldorado,  4;b.,  3  diseased.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  much-boomed 
Northern  Star  gives  very  little  more  of  a  return, 
while  it  is  worse  with  disease  than  the  variety 
that  has  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least  a  century. 
Eldorado,  which  was  sold  for  ,£100  per  pound 
less  than  two  years  ago,  is  a  failure  as  a  cropper, 
and  badly  diseased.  The  Dachess  of  Cornwall, 
also  a  comparatively  new  variety,  is  worth  the 
attention  of  growers,  it  having  taken  the  lead 
in  most  of  the  trials  made  last  year  both  in 
Scotland  and  England." 
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Callipsyche    aurantiaea.  —  One  of 

the  most  distinct  floweriog  plants  at  Kew  just 
now  is  this  quaint  bulbous  plant.  The  flowers, 
which  make  their  appearance  before  the  produc- 
tion of  the  leaves,  are  on  a  scape  2  feet  in  height 
or  thereabouts.  They  are  of  a  clear  golden- 
yellow,  and  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  small 
Day  L'ly,  but  the  stamens  protrude  quite  3  inches 
from  the  perianth.  These  stamens,  which  incline 
upward  in  a  graceful  curve,  are  greenish,  thus 
contrasting  with  the  golden  hue  of  the  blossoms. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
and  was  introduced  therefrom  in  1868.  Outside 
botanic  gardens  or  in  the  collection  of  some 
specialist  it  is  very  rarely  seen,  though  it  well 
merits  extended  cultivation.  There  are  other 
species,  but  this  is  the  most  desirable  member  of 
the  genus. — H.  P. 

W^itsenia  copymbosa.— A  delightful 

specimen  of  this  South  African  Irid,  once  so 
popular  but  now  seldom  seen,  is  in  full  flower 
in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew.  Unlike  most  of 
the  Iris  family  it  forms  a  sturdy  stem  of  a  firm 
woody  texture,  which  in  its  turn  is  well  furnished 
with  branches.  The  small  sword-shaped  leave? 
are  arranged  in  a  fanlike  manner  at  the  tips  of 
the  shoots,  while  they  are  overtopped  by  the 
erect  branching  racemes  of  charming  blue  flowers, 
suggesting  those  of  a  Email  Iris.  With  the  ten- 
dency for  changing  of  names  now  so  prevalent, 
the  genus  Witsenia  is  by  many  botanical  autho- 
rities merged  into  that  of  Aristea,  the  plant  in 
question  being  known  as  Aristea  corymbosa.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  was  introduced 
in  1803.  In  bygone  days,  when  hard-wooded 
specimen  plants  were  popular,  this  Witsenia  was 
a  general  favourite,  but  now  it  is  rarely  seen,  the 
rate  cf  growth  being  much  too  slow  to  satisfy 
most  of  the  present  cultivators.  It  also  takes  a 
long  time  to  strike  from  cuttings,  which  should 
be  inserted  into  pots  of  very  sandy  peat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  Very  little  fire-heat 
must  at  first  be  given,  but  after  a  time  a  slieht 
increase  will  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  The 
soil  best  suited  for  this  Witsenia  is  good  fibrous 
peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand,  and  the 
general  treatment  should  be  much  the  same  as 
that  given  to  Cape  Heaths. — H.  P. 

A  valuable  bedding'    Begonia.— 

Many  gardeners  in  the  spring  of  the  year  have 
to  decide  the  sometimes  dittioult  question  of 
filling  various  flower-beds  satisfactorily  for  the 
coming  season.  Oae  of  the  best  plants  for  the 
purpose  is  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  Count 
Zeppelin,  which,  however,  is  comparatively 
seldom  met  with.  A  few  notes  about  the  best 
way  to  increase  this  valuable  Begonia  may  be  of 
interest.  This  Begonia  bears  seed  capsules. 
They  do  not  ripen,  however,  but  fall  oS'  when 
frost  comes.  It  is  very  unusual  to  be  able  to 
gather  ripe  seeds.  One  must,  therefore,  seek  to 
propagate  the  Begonia  by  means  of  cuttings.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are  most  favour- 
able. Even  from  one  bulb,  by  suitable  propaga- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  have  about  1,000  bulbs  in 
two  years'  time.  The  way  to  proceed  is  as 
follows  :  In  January  place  the  bulb  in  a  box  filled 
with  very  light  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  case. 
Encourage  growth  by  keeping  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  but  give  water  very  sparingly  and 
carefully  at  first.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
have  made  three  or  four  leaves  they  are  cut  ofi 
close  to  the  bulb  and  placed  in  the  propagating 
cise,  or  on  a  hot-bed  in  a  warm  house,  to 
encourage  them  to  root.  In  two  or  three  weeks' 
time  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  a  fair  number  of  roots  they 
are  planted  in  leaf-soil  in  a  warm  frame.  The 
further  treatment  is  just  the  same  as  that  given 
to  the  ordinary  tuberous  Begonia.  They  require 
careful  watering,  and  must  be  gradually  inured 
to  a  colder  temperature  preparatory  to  being 
placed  out  of  doors.  One  continues  to  take 
cuttings  from  cuttings  until  the  middle  of  July, 
the  cuttings  being  always  taken  from  the  strongest 
plants.     After  their  flowering  out  of   doors  is 


over,  the  bulbs  are  left  out  until  the  frost  has 
destroyed  stem  and  foliage.  Duiing  winter  the 
bulbs  of  Begonia  Count  Zeppelin  are  stored  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  varieties  of  the 
tuberous  Begonia.  Anyone  who  sees  a  large  bed 
filled  with  this  Begonia  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  the  display  it  makes.  Its  richly  coloured 
orange-Ecarlet  flowers,  which  are  so  freely  pro- 
duced, the  fact  of  their  being  little  affected  bj- 
the  sun,  and  the  dwarfness  of  the  plants,  mark 
this  Begonia  as  a  most  valuable  one  for  massing 
in  beds. — Deutsche  Gartner -Zeitung. 

Chrysanthemums    at    Finsbupy 

Park.— This  collection  may  justly  claim  dis- 
tinction for  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms,  and 
also  the  infinite  variety  both  in  colour  and  form, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  types.  Mr.  Melville 
certainly  appears  to  be  ahead  of  his  fellows  in 
this  respect,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
collection  at  this  well-known  public  park  serves 
to  educate  the  public  as  very  few  others  are  cal- 
culated to  do.  Many  of  the  better  sorts  of  recent 
introduction,  as  well  as  some  of  the  oldest,  are  in 
perfection.  Not  only  are  the  Japanese  and  in- 
curved sorts  grown  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
quaint  and  curious  Anemones  are  excellent. 
Pompons  and  singles  are  charmingly  displayed, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  splendid 
decorative  character  of  the  smaller  flowered  sorts 
is  properly  appreciated.  At  the  back  of  the 
greenhouse  freely  flowered  specimens  of  the 
smaller  Jipanese  decorative  kinds  are  trained 
along  the  wall,  thus  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  bold  massive-looking  flowers  of  their  bigger 
rivals.  The  single-flo\^  ered  sorts  are  arranged  in 
the  large  conservatory,  at  one  end  of  which  their 
free  and  pleasing  display  never  fails  to  charm  the 
thousands  of  visitors  that  throng  the  glass  struc- 
ture during  regulation  hours.  Considering  these 
plants  are  grown  just  on  the  fringe  of  a  populous 
area  it  is  astonishing  that  so  splendid  a  result 
should  be  obtained. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Battersea 
Park. — The  Chrysanthemums  at  Bittersea 
Park  are  always  noteworthy  for  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  this 
year  quite  a  new  plan  has  been  designed.  It 
consists  of  a  serpentine  path  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  span-roof  greenhouse  in  which  the 
plants  are  displayed,  and  by  this  means  instead 
of  there  being  one  deep  sloping  bank  of  blooms 
there  are  two,  and  the  visitor  walks  between 
them.  The  ends  and  the  roof  are  freely  decorated 
with  flowering  plants  of  Pompons  and  decorative 
Japanese  in  great  profusion,  such  varieties  as 
Aigle  d'Or,  Sunset,  Sreur  Melanie,  P.osinante, 
Twilight,  Ideal,  L'ile  dea  plaisirs,  Margot,  Elsie, 
&c. ,  being  most  efl'ectively  employed.  In  the  old 
incurved  section  we  see  a  fairly  representative 
collection.  Here  and  there  large  Palms  and 
freely- flowered  plants  of  that  little  floral  gem 
Mme.  Elise  Dordans,  the  single-flowered  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  the  old  reflexed  Dr.  Sharpe  are 
intermingled  with  the  bigger  blooms,  and  lend  a 
pleasing  effect  to  the  mass  of  Japanese  blooms 
that  form  the  bulk  of  the  display.  Extra  fine 
among  the  many  good  things  are  Florence 
Molyneux,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  President 
Borel,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  (very  fine), 
Eistman  Belle  (a  dazzling  crimson),  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  and  Australie  (one  of  the  biggest). 
Each  end  of  the  greenhouse  is  covered  with  plants 
of  Margot  very  freely  and  effectively  flowered, 
which  fcrra  quite  an  object-lesson  in  the  value  of 
this  variety  for  decorative  purposes. 

Lantana   salvisefolia.  —  This  is,  I 

believe,  one  of  the  original  species  of  Lantana, 
though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  "Kew  Hand  List" 
of  tender  plants.  Compared  with  the  numerous 
garden  forms  in  cultivation  it  is  of  slender  growth, 
so  that  as  a  bush  in  comparatively  small  pots  it 
is  not  seen  at  its  best.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
plant  for  clothing  a  pillar  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
tervatory,  under  which  conditions  it  has  for 
several  seasons,  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew, 


( ained  many  admirers,  the  long  slender  shoot  i 
disposing  themselves  in  a  very  pleasing;  and  in- 
formal manner,  while  the  rounded  clusters  of 
lilac-tinted  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion. 
The  Lantanas  of  all  kinds  are,  however,  more 
generally  regarded  as  summer-flowering  subjects, 
hence  it  came  as  a  valuable  ohjeet-Iesson  to  find 
the  particular  specimen  at  Kew  flowering  as 
freely  in  the  middle  of  November  as  it  was  three 
months  previously.  Such  continuous  blooming 
qualities  should  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  pillar  plants  for  the  greenhouse  ; 
indeed,  I  know  cf  few  subjects  that  could 
compete  with  it  in  the  length  of  time  over  which 
the  flowers  are  produced.  Despite  the  valuable 
features  of  this  Lantana  the  name  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  catalogues,  though  a  form  grown  in 
the  London  parks  and  employed  for  summer 
bedding  under  the  name  of  Lantana  delicatissima, 
appears  to  be  the  same.  All  are  very  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  the  spring. — T. 

Rondeletla    (Rogiera)    gratis- 

Sima. — Given  a  greenhouse  where  a  light, 
buoyant  atmosphere  is  maintained,  this  Mexican 
thiub  is  very  attractive  at  this  time  of  the  year 
by  reason  of  its  clusters  of  charming  blossoms. 
It  is  now  very  rarely  met  with,  owing  to  failures 
in  its  cultivation,  caused — in  many  instances  at 
least — by  being  kept  too  warm.  This  Rondeletia 
forms  a  freely-branched  bush,  clothed  with  dark 
green  pointed  ovate  leaves,  while  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flowers  somewhat  suggests  the 
Laurustinus.  Individually,  they  consist  of  a 
narrow  tube  about  an  inch  long,  with  an  ex- 
panded mouth  in  the  form  of  a  five-pointed  star, 
with  rounded  lobes,  the  entire  bloom  being  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  across.  They  are  of  a  pretty 
blush  tint  when  expanded,  while  the  exterior  of 
the  tube  and  the  unopened  buds  are  deep  reddish 
pink.  The  fragrance  is  also  very  pleasant.  A 
suitable  potting  compost  may  be  formed  of  equal 
partB  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal. 
Good  drainage  is  also  essential.  In  too  dry  an 
atmosphere  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
thrips,  which  soon  disfigure  them.  Like  its 
allies  the  B^iuvardias,  this  Rondeletia  is  quickly 
injured  by  the  sulphur-laden  fogs  which  prevail 
at  this. season  in  the  London  district.  Other 
Rondelelias  of  great  merit  as  flowering  plants  are 
R.  speciosa  major  and  R,  amoena.  Both  need 
rather  more  heat  than  R.  gratissima. — T. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


ARALIA    SESSILIFLORUM. 

A  S  a  flowering  shrub  little  or  nothing  can 
f\  be  advanced  in  favour  of  this  Aralia, 

/  \  but  in  autumn,  when  covered  with 
/  \  dense  heads  of  black  fruit,  its  quaint 
£  j^  appearance  forces  one  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  for 
shrubbery  work,  especially  as  it  is  a  sturdy 
grower  and  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  and 
position.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  forms 
naturally  a  dense,  many-branched  bush  4  feet  or 
so  high,  clothed  with  dark  green,  ternate  leaves, 
and  bearing  in  early  summer  dense  terminal  heads 
of  small,  sessile,  yellowish  green  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  roundish  fruits  densely  packed 
together.  These  fruits  are  first  green,  then  red, 
and  afterwards,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  black  and 
juicy.  As  every  branch  is  terminated  with  one  of 
these  dense,  upright  heads  of  fruit,  the  eflect  of  a 
large  bush,  4  feet  or  so  across,  can  be  imagined. 
When  planted  in  a  shrubbery  plenty  of  room 
should  be  given  for  development.  W.  D. 

LESPEDEZA   SIEBOLDII. 
When  well  flowered  and  at  its  best  this  is  a  very 
ornamental  shrub,  and  blossoming  as  it  does  in 
late  autumo,  a  time  when  shrubs  in  bloom  are 
very  few  indeed,  its  good  qualities  are  appreciated 
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more  than  ever.  This  late  flowering  has,  how- 
ever, one  drawback,  for  unless  the  autumn  is 
exceptionally  fine  the  blossoms  open  irregularly, 
and  no  really  fine  display  is  obtained.  This  year 
it  promises  to  be  satisfactory,  and  now,  the 
middle  of  October,  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  and 
should  the  weather  keep  mild  it  will  last  in  good 
condition  for  at  least  three  weeks.  L  Sieboldii 
is  a  native  of  North  China  and  Japan,  and  as 
grown  here  it  forms  a  bush  of  annual,  pithy 
shoots  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  length.  These  are 
clothed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  the  upper  half 
of  each  branch  develops  into  one  large  plume-like 
inflorescence  composed  of  large  numbers  of  small, 
rosy  purple.  Pea-shaped  blooms.  As  a  rule  these 
branches  are  killed  to  the  ground  line  during 
winter,  but  whether  they  are  killed  or  not  it  is 
advipable  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  level  in 
spring,  as  stronger  and  more  floriferous  growths 
arise  from  the  root-stock  than  from  the  o'.d 
branches.  L'ght,  loamy  soil  suits  it,  and  a 
sheltered  position  is  best.  W.  Dallimore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


MILDEW-EESISTING    ROSES. 
[To    THE    Editor   or    "Thb    Garden."] 

SIR, — I  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  on  "  Mildew-resisting  Eoses  "  in 
your  valuable  journal  dated  the  4.h 
inst.,  page  289.  I  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  at  last  a  certain  and 
sure  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  mildew.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  valuable  remedy  are  the  Mo-Etfic  Chemical 
Company,  Tm,  Brook  Street,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
and  I  can  assure  all  lovers  of  the  Rose  that  this  is 
a  boon  to  them.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  myself  and  other  sceptical  friends  en  fuch 
Roses  as  Her  Majesty,  Killarney,  Frau  Karl 
DruEchki,  and  several  others  that  are  most 
addicted  to  mildew.  In  each  case  the  result  has 
been  a  complete  cure,  and  thereby  a  further 
wealth  of  bloom  this  autumn.  I  have  much 
pleasure  indeed  in  being  able  to  give  you  my 
exrerience  in  this  matter,  and  feel  that  the  Mo- 
Effic  Chemical  Company  are  worthy  of  national 
recognition  for  providing  the  means  of  reducing 
the  terrible  disease  of  mildew  to  a  minimum. 
J  H.  Hargreav£s. 
C,  Weltingion  Crescent,  Shipki/,  Yorks. 


POTATOES    NOT    DECAYING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  signed 
"G.  H."  on  the  above  subject,  and  my  own  ex- 
perience as  regards  Evergood  is  exactly  that  of 
your  correspondent.  I  planted  carefully-selected 
and  properly-prepared  seed  of  my  own  saving, 
but  the  early  growth  was  so  poor  that  I  dug  up 
the  plants.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen 
the  cause  of  non-decay  attributed  to  "leaf  curl," 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion 
of  growers  on  this  point.  The  absence  of  failure 
in  the  case  of  seed  obtained  from  Scotland  seems 
to  support  the  theory  that  unripened  tubers 
produce  the  best  crop.  I  quite  agree  with 
"  G.  H."  that  cutting  the  seed  does  not  neces- 
sarily promote  its  decay. 

Bridgnorth.  S.  E.  D.  Turner. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — That  seed  tubers  of  Potatoes  planted  in 
the  spring  and  producing  new  plants  and  tubers, 
then,  when  the  crop  is  lifted,  still  come  out  hard 
and  undeoayed,  is  nothing  new,  neither  is  the 
leaf  curl,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with 
this  non-decay  of  seed  tubers.  So  lorg  since  as 
1834  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Scotland,  and 
eventually   it  was   shown   that   ttiis   non-decay 


arose  from  the  over-iipening  of  the  tubers  saved 
for  replanting,  and  curl  was  then,  as  now, 
associated  with  it.  I  have  been  fimiliar  with 
this  form  of  non-decay  f-r  iha  past  fifty  years, 
and  have  generally  foun.l  it  in  seasons  succeeding 
hot,  dry  years  when  Potato  growth  was  less 
strong  and  the  tubers  naturally  of  drjer  flesh. 
It  does  seem  as  if  there  were  seasons  when  ripe 
ness  was  so  thorough  that  starch  granules  almost 
entirely  absorbed  or  expelled  sap  or  moisture. 
But  all  the  same,  having  for  many  years  kept  to 
the  practice  both  of  cutting  tubers  when  large 
and  invariably  of  setting  all  for  planting  up  in 
boxes  to  first  sprout  before  planting,  I  hive 
never  found  any  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
sprout  thus  produced,  although  there  have  been 
remarkable  differences  in  the  plant  growth  later, 
no  doubt  due  to  the  over  or  under-ripening  of 
the  tubers.  The  trouble  iu  Scotland  so  long 
since  was  overcome  by  lifting  breadths  ot 
Potatoes  before  ripe  ;  indeed,  whilst  the  plants 
wereetill  in  good  leafage  and  before  the  tuber  skins 
were  hard  or  set.  To  a  large  extent  it  does  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Scotch  tubers  do  not 
ripen  so  fully  as  ours  do  in  the  South  that  seed 
tubers  obtained  from  the  North  give  such  gotd 
results  invariably,  and  yet  all  the  same  thej 
cook  splendidly.  We  in  the  South  have  learnt 
that  when  tubers  are  needed  for  seed  to  lift  them 
before  ripe  and  save  them  for  planting.  Sime 
experiments  made  last  summer  at  Reading 
showed  that  unripe  tubers  planted  against  ripe 
tubers  gave  by  far  the  bsst  results.  A.  D. 


SOLANUM   JASMINOIDES   OUT   OF 
DOORS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— This  plant  is  thriving  well  on  a  wall  here, 
and  has  flowered  profusely.     It  is,  as  your  corre- 
spondent (page  287)  mentions,  a  beiutiful  subject 
for  out  of  doors,  and  would  m5ike  a  change  for 
use  in   covering  arches,   &o.     Solanum  crispum 
also  quite  outgrew  its  space,  and  grew  to  a  height 
of  some  15  feet.     The  Cinnamon  and  Camphor 
Tree  are  also  growing  very  freely  on  the  south 
wall.     Fremontia  californica  is  also  making  good 
growth.  W.  A.  Cook. 

Lionardslee  Gardens,  Sussf.f. 


A    USE    FOR    HORSE   CHESTNUTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  notice  in  The  Garden  for  the  4th  inst. 
that  a  writer  mentions  that  no  use  has  been 
found  for  Horse  Chestnuts.  For  some  years  past 
I  have  made  a  most  excellent  embrocation  for 
bruises,  sprains,  and  rheumatism  by  cutting  the 
nuts  up  small,  placing  in  a  wide-necked  bottle,  and 
then  filling  up  to  the  top  with  gin  or  brandy 
Cork  closely,  shaking  it  occasionally,  and  pour 
off  in  three  months.  If  rubbed  well  in  it  is  most 
tfficacious  ;  it  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  This 
is  much  used  and  well  known  in  Germany. 
Carisbrooke,  hie  of  Wight.  S, 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — A  meeting  of  this  society  has  been  sum- 
moned for  Friday,  the  24'/h  inst.,  at  four  o'clock, 
to  vote  on  a  proposal  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Council  to  raise  the  Fellows'  annual  subscription 
from  two  to  three  guineas,  on  the  ground  that  this 
increase  is  essential  to  keep  the  society  in  exist- 
ence, as  the  liabilities  now  exceed  £30  000.  This 
proposal  is  so  drastic,  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  society  so  serious,  that  many  of  the 
Fellows  have  embodied  their  views  in  a  commu- 
nication they  intend  to  submit  to  the  Council. 
While  the  Cjuncil  are  able  to  use,  and  are  using, 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  society  to  obtain 
support  for  their  motion,  the  Fellows  have  to  act 
more  or  less  singly.  The  future  of  the  society  is 
a  malter  of  such  public  concern  that  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  allow  me  through  your  columns  to 
invite  Fellows  to  communicate  with  me  if  they 


desire  to  know  the  non-ctEcial  views  as  distinct 
from  those  put  forward  by  the  Council. 

J.  S.  Roeinstein. 
7i!,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W. 


TWO  GOOD  PEAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  interested  in  the  article  on  "  Two 
Good  Peas"  in  The  Garden  of  October  28.  If 
your  correspondent  has  not  made  a  mistake  in 
the  date  of  picking  Fidler's  Earliest  of  All  Pea, 
viz  ,  April  5,  it  would  be  interesting  to  many 
to  know  how  and  under  what  conditions  thfy 
were  grown.  I  live  about  a  mile  from  the  said 
garden,  and  make  my  first  sowing  the  first  week 
in  January,  but  seldom  pick  before  the  end  of 
May,  although  the  seed  is  sown  on  a  very  warm 
south  border.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  will 
help  me.  H.  Jackson. 


HELIOPSrS  PITCHERIANA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Arnott'a  notes  on  the 
above-named  and  other  forms  of  Heliopsis  on 
page  273  (October  28)  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
unable  to  assist  him  with  any  useful  evidence 
concerning  the  respective  merits  of  those  he 
mentions.  In  addition  to  pitcheriana  I  grow 
only  three  species,  or  varieties,  of  Scibra,  viz  , 
the  ordinary  form  and  two  dwarfer  ones,  and  1 
do  not  know  the  proper  name,  unfortunately,  of 
one  of  these.  The  other  is  called  Tom  Thumb, 
and  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  who  had  it  from 
Messrs.  Barr.  It  is  comparatively  dwarf  and  of 
a  good  deep  colour,  a  desirable  form  altogether, 
though  the  flowers  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  come 
up  to  those  of  pitcheriana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  other  readers  of  The  Garden  who  go  in  for 
Heliopsis  may  see  Mr.  Arnott's  notes  and  give  us 
their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

raiding,  Kent.  S    0.  Reid. 


CLEMATIS  HERACLE.EFOLIA  VAR. 
DAVIDIANA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see  the  excellent  illustration 
of  this  fine  plant  in  The  Garden  for  the  28 Lh  ult. 
I  have  never  seen  it  trained  against  a  wall  in 
England,  in  fact  its  suitability  for  this  mode  of 
culture  had  never  occurred  tome.  One  does  not 
see  the  plant  in  the  ordinary  run  of  gardens,  and 
it  was  not  until  Miss  Jekyll  praised  it  in  "  Wood 
and  Garden  "  that  I  began  growing  it.  Here  it 
proves  absolutely  hardy,  and  makes  a  regular 
bush,  dying  down  to  the  ground  each  year  unless 
the  winter  is  exceptionally  mild.  The  flowers 
are  not  showy,  nevertheless  they  are  most  pleasing, 
and  their  pale  blue  colouring  is  not  found  in  any 
other  hardy  plant  in  bloom  during  August  and 
September.  Unfortunately,  they  are  of  no  use  in 
the  house,  as  they  will  not  last.  I  tried  a 
delightful  combination  of  this  and  some  flowering 
sprays  of  Polygonum  baldschuanieum,  but  both 
quickly  faded.  It  may  interest  Professor  Waugh 
and  others  to  know  that  Messrs.  Lemoine  of 
Nancy  are  sending  out  some  new  hybrids  of 
C.  hyb.  davidiana  this  autumn.  These  have 
been  raised  by  crossing  this  latter  with  the 
.Japanese  species,  C.  stans,  which  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6810.  These  new 
hybrids  are  said  to  be  very  free  flowering  and 
beautiful,  and  are  of  various  shades  of  blue  and 
lilac.  They  flower  from  the  middle  of  August 
until  the  end  of  September,  and  are  distinct 
from  those  which  were  distributed  seme  years 
ago  ucder  the  names  of  Clematis  davidiana 
hybrida,  C.  Gerbe  fleurie,  and  C.  d.  hyb.  Pro- 
fusion. The  names  and  descriptions  are  as 
follow  :  Azar.  This  grows  into  a  bush  about 
3  feet  high,  and  both  in  appearance  and  flori- 
ferousness  closely  resembles  C.  stans.  The 
p}  ramidal  -  shaped  panicles  of  flowers  are  held 
well  above  the  leaves  ;  colour  a  clear  light  blue 
with   creamy  white  stamens.     Crepuscule  grows 
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somewhat  taller ;  colour  a  beautiful  shade  of 
greyish  blue.  Fraicheur  forms  a  much  dwarfer 
bush  than  either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and 
has  pale  lilac  or  bluish  white  flowers. 

Worcestershire,  A.  R.  G. 


CLASSIFICATIOX  OF  NARCISSI. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — Mr.  Bourne's  paper  on  the  above  is  inter- 
esting and  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  changes 
in  arrangement  he  proposes  are  so  slight  as  to  go 
a  very  small  way  towards  evolving  order  out  of 
confusion.  The  mistake  of  placing  Burbidgei 
next  posticus  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
putting  Bulbocodium  (with  others)  between  Ajax 
and  incomparabilis,  and  separatinc;  odorus  and 
Jonquilla  by  the  whole  mass  of  Poeticus  vars. 
It  is  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 
Surely  a  more  drastic  rearrangement  is  needed, 
and  one  more  suggestive  of  the  botanist  and  less 
of  the  enthusiast  with  an  inch  measure  ?  The 
following  outline  appears  both  natural  and  con- 
venient : 

Gesus  Narciesus. 

Division  I.  :  Fiat-leaved.  Sab-division  I.  : 
Only  one  flower  on  a  stem  (Ajix,  Poeticus, 
intermediates,  &o. ,  arranged  in  groups).  Sub- 
division II.  :  More  than  one  flower  on  a  stem 
(Tflzjtta,  tridymus,  &c.). 

Division  II.  .  Bush-leaved.  Sub-division  III.  : 
Only  one  flower  on  a  stem  (Bulbocodium,  &c. ). 
Sub-division  IV.  :  More  than  one  flower  on  a 
stem  (odorus,  Jonquilla,  intermedins,  &c. ). 

We  should  then  have  four  well-defined  sub- 
divisions, and  those  kinds  obviously  closely 
related  would  be  placed  together,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  one  huge  confused  assemblage,  sorted 
only  by  the  inch  rule,  and  with  but  one  group 
(the  Tazettas)  detached  from  it.  In  the  groups 
into  which  those  sub-divisions  requiring  it  would 
be  divided  the  true  spscies  and  their  varieties 
would  surely  be  placed  first  and  the  hybrids 
afterwards,  and  where  species  from  two  different 
divisions  or  sub-divisions  have  been  crossed  the 
hybrid  be  placed  in  the  division  or  sub-division 
of  the  parent  it  most  strongly  resembles.       K. 


A    BLUE    MARGUERITE    (ARCTOTIS 

GRANDIS ) 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  find  that  this  new  blue  Marguerite  is  a 
Bun  and  water-loving  plant.  If  it  is  not  liberally 
watered  in  dry  weather  it  will  not  prove  a  success. 
Even  in  cold  North  Westmoreland  I  have  grown 
ic  successfully  and  to  my  great  satisfaciion.  Tfte 
flowers  are  large  and  showy  on  long  stems  rising 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  are,  therefore,  very 
useful  for  cutting.  Mr.  J.  Higgins  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  flowers  when  cut  fail 
to  open  in  water  again.  As  a  proof  of  their  value 
for  out  flowers,  I  gathered  several  about  ten  days 
ago  and  placed  them  in  water  in  a  small  vase. 
Tne  flowers,  which  have  a  delicate  scent,  opened 
each  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  and  closed 
again  late  in  the  evening.  The  flowers  are  still 
iu  water  and  look  quite  fresh.  One  plant  I 
have  now  growing  in  a  tub  is  2  feet  i  inches  in 
heighc  and  IS  inches  in  breadth.  It  has  the  large 
number  of  fort3'-eight  buds  on  it,  besides  the 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom.  Some  of  the  flowers 
are  2^  inches  across.  Tom  Pearson. 

Lilde  Strickland,  near  Penrith,  Westmoreland. 

KOCHEA  SCOPARIA  IN  AMERICA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  note  in  a  recent  number  of  your  interest- 
ing paper  several  articles  as  to  Kochia  scoparia 
and  its  uses  as  a  bedding  plant.  I  have  grown  it 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  this  season 
have  had  it  growing  some  3  feet  high  and 
2  feet  in  diameter.  No  plant  on  my  grounds 
attracts  more  aHention,  excites  more  comment, 
is  as  easy  to  care  for,  or  is  so  free  from  insect 
attack  as  this.    No  other  plant  is  so  easily  grown. 


I  procured  seed  at 
the  beginning  and 
turned  it  over  to  a 
local  florist  to  start 
under  glass,  but 
without  a  single 
seed  germinating. 
Procuring  seed 
from  another  source 
I  gave  it  to  another 
fl  jrist,  who  had  the 
same  lack  of  suc- 
cess. Then  I 
bought  plants  from 
2j-inch  pots,  and 
have  had  it  ever 
since,  depending 
wholly  on  "  volun- 
teers"; seeds  self 
sown  and  dropping 
in  the  autumn, 
when  my  grounds 
are  cleaned,  have 
each  spring  pro- 
duced thousands  of 
plants.  We  have  a 
very  long  and  cold 
winter,  the  mer- 
cury going  20°  to 
25°  below  zero 
Fahr.  at  times, 
with  2  feet  to  4  feet 
of  snow,  the  ground 
closing  up  in 
November  to  re- 
main frozen  until 
late  March  or  April 
following,  so  that 
a  severe  climate  in 
no  way  affects  it. 
In  fact,  this  year 
noting  a  clump  of 
seedlings  appearing 
in  a  driveway  con- 
structed wholly  of 
broken  stone,  I 
directed  it  should 
be  left  to  test  its 
vigour  and  vitality, 
and  found  it  to 
live,  grow  to  the 
height  of  15  inches 
or  more,  and  ripen, 
having  no  "visible 
means  of  support," 
the    crushed    stor.e 


the   beautiful  CRINUM    MOCREI   in   the   CAMBRIDGE   BOTANIC   GARDEN. 


save  what  it  received  from 
and  the  water  from  the 
sprinklers  used  to  wet  the  driveway.  It  has 
come  to  be  used  in  many  of  our  smaller  parks, 
grounds  about  railroad  stations,  and  public 
gardens,  and  as  such  is  receiving  the  usual  large 
number  of  "  popular  names,"  such  as  "  Fountain 
Plant,"  &c.  I  know  of  no  other  plant  in  and 
about  this  section  which  is  becoming  more  in 
demand  for  common  work  than  this. 

C.  W.  Hoitt. 
Xashxia,  Xew  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


of  leaves,  give  to  the  plant  a  bold  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  E.  .J.  All.^kd. 
Botanic  Garden,  Camhridge. 


CRINUM    MOORE  r. 

ONE  of  the  best  Crinums  for 
I  planting  out  of  doors  is  C. 
Moorei,  but  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country  it  requires  a 
sheltered  position.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  represents  a 
plant  growing  against  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse, 
where  it  has  become  thoroughly  established, 
and  produces  abundance  of  its  pale  pink 
flowers  during  August  and  September.  The 
flower  scapes  often  attain  a  height  of  5  feet, 
carrying  from  five  to  eight  flowers  in  an 
umbel,  which,  with  the  luxuriant  production 


A  "SWEET"  PATH. 
Among  other  new  features  at  Killerton 
Gardens,  South  Devon,  is  a  charming  walk 
from  the  new  Rose  garden  to  the  Park.  It 
is  a  long,  straight  path  some  8  feet  wide, 
and  bordered  on  each  side  by  low  hedges  of 
Lavender,  which  after  the  flowers  are  over 
are  clipped  square.  They  have  just  time  to 
make  a  few  inches  of  growth,  which,  whilst 
preserving  the  required  formality,  prevents 
any  stiffness  or  naked  shoots  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

The  path  itself  was,  after  being  forked 
over,  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  year  to  get 
rid  of  weeds.  It  was  then  made  level  and 
firm,  and  along  the  centre  a  double  row  of 
flat  12-inch  to  15-inch  slabs  of  red  sandstone 
were  firmly  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
9  inches.  All  around  these  "  treads " 
thousands  of  the  sweet-smelling  wild  Thjnie 
were  planted.  They  have  grown  so  freely  as 
completely  to  cover  the  soil  between  the 
stepping-stones.  In  another  year  most  of 
the  stones  will  also  be  covered,  forming  a 
pretty  and  uncommon  path.  Once  established 
the  wild  Thyme  may  be  freely  walked  upon. 
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At  intervals  Mr.  Coutts  hopes  to  replace  this 
Thyme  with  large  patches  of  the  brightly- 
coloured  variety  coccinea.  This  will  make  a 
very  pleasant  addition.  On  one  side  of  this 
walk  stretches  the  famed  Killerton  Park,  with 
acres  of  green  pasture  broken  here  and  there 
with  many  fine  ancestral  trees,  and  several 
very  old  and  picturesque  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Here  roam  the  mild-eyed  fallow  deer,  and, 
still  rarer,  gallop  numbers  of  brown-coated, 
long-tailed  Dartmoor  ponies.  On  the  right 
of  the  walk  are  long  herbaceous  borders. 
Here  again  are  more  masses  of  Lavender, 
broken  every  0  feet  or  10  feet  by  strong 
clumps  of  Lilium  candidum,  among  which 
the  dreaded  disease  appears  to  be  unknown. 
The  borders  themselves  contain  quantities  of 
flourishing  perennials  and  annuals.  Here 
and  there  rise  large  plants  of  Dracsena  (Cordy- 
line)  australis,  with  leaves  of  a  size  and 
greenness  unknown  in  gardens  where  the 
"Club  Palm"  has  to  be  grown  under  glass. 
Large  groups  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  varieties 


were  cut  from  the  plantB  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 
There  was  also  a  handpome  specimen  of  the 
strong  and  free-growing  Phalaenopeia  rimestadti- 
ana  in  bloom  with  its  very  large  and  beautiful 
flowers  of  purest  whiteness,  except  for  the  yellow 
markings  on  the  lip.  A  huge  specimen  of  Vanda 
amesiana,  a  most  useful  winter-flowering  species, 
had  extra  strong  flower-spikes,  giving  promise  of 
a  great  display  of  its  rose-purple  and  white 
flowers. 

1      Coming  to   the  Cattleyas,  a  beautiful  object 
1  was  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  bowringiana 
!  var.  triumphans,  having  extraordinary  deep  rich 
1  purple    flowers;     also    an    exceptionally    grand 
'  variety  of  the  handsome  hybrid  of  Cittleya  aurea 
and  C.  labiata,  viz,  C.  Fabia.     The  sepals  and 
;  petals  are  of  a  charming  rosy  red-purple,  a  shade 
i  of  colour  that  is  certainly  not  common,  while  the 
j  lip  is  of  a  more  intense  shade  cf  the  same  hue, 
indicative  of  the  strong  influence  of   C.  aurea. 
Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  Glebelands  Orchids,  reflecting  great 
I  credit   on   all    concerned   in    their    culture,    the 
;  Cattleyas    particularly    being    remarkably    well 
'  grown.     I  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  Moasise 


rare  Occidium  ornithorhynchum  album,  with  its 
numerously  branchtd  spikes  and  buds,  was  just 
opening  its  flowers.  Af.gdtcs. 


ROSE  REVE  d'oR  AT  CHIODINGFOI-D,   SURRLT. 


are  quite  dazzling  in  the  glow  of  the  late 
(September  sunset,  and  a  particularly  healthy 
and  vigorous  TropMolum  speciosum  rambles 
high  over  a  tall  Bamboo  on  to  a  large  Griiss 
an  Teplitz  Rose  growing  vigorously  on  its 
own  roots.  A.  C.  Baetlett. 


ORCHIDS. 


OECHIDS    AT    GLEBELANDS. 

A  VISIT  to  the  above  well-known  gardens 
is  never  without  interest.  There  is 
a  select  collection  of  Orchids,  many 
I  plants  of  moie  than  special  merit 
1^  being  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  and  among  the  many  magnificent 
plants  in  bloom  the  now  rarely  seen  Vanda  san- 
deriana  was  conspicuou?.  Mr.  Fowler  possesses 
the  finest  batch  of  specimens  of  this  Orchid  that 
have  ever  been  in  cultivation  in  one  collection,  and 
the  plants  are  in  superb  condition.     Two  spikes 


reineckiana.  There  was  also  a  fine  batch  of 
Lslia  anceps,  which  included  specimens  of  the 
many  white  varieties.  These  show  great  promise 
if  our  November  fogs  do  not  hinder  their  develop 
ment.  Among  other  species  and  varieties  that 
are  well  cultivated  several  very  charming  Cypri- 
pediums  were  in  flower,  conspicuous  among  the 
C.  insigre  being  a  grand  plant  of  the  delicately 
beautiful  variety  .Sindeta;,  with  its  citron-yellow 
coloured  flowers  shining  as  if  polished,  and  almost 
pure  white  upper  dorsal  sepal.  C.  insigne 
Luciani,  too,  was  in  bud.  This  is  one  of  the 
yellow-flowered  varieties,  but  of  a  deeper  and 
not  so  brilliant  yellow  as  the  variety  Sinderre 
Another  remarkable  Cypripedium  was  the  fine 
hybrid  C.  Iceanum  var.  clinkiberryanum,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  leeanum  varie- 
ties. Many  other  noteworthy  soits  were  in 
bloom.  In  a  corner  of  the  Odontoglo?6um  house 
a  batch  cf  the  free-flowering  Maadevallia  tovar- 
ensis  make  a  good  display.  lo  is  a  most  useful 
white  Orchid,  and  plants  in  full  bloom  are  a 
beautiful  sight.  Here  also  was  Masdevallia 
laucheana,  a  rare  and  very  pretty  little  species, 
the  flowers  being  white  with  j'ellow-coloured 
'  short  tails,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  extremely 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SURREY 
GARDEN. 

WE  are  very  pleased  to  publish 
the  three  illustrations  of  a 
Surrey  garden— The  Knipp, 
Chiddingfold,  the  residence 
of_  Mr.  J.  F.  Ogilvy.  As 
will  be  seen,  there  is  an 
atmofphere  of  the  English  home  in  this 
beautiful  place,  the  pergola  of  Gourds 
and  the  clustering  of  Eeve  d'Or,  planted  three 
years  ago  against  the  walls,  recalling  many 
another  garden  in  this  beautiful  county  of 
wooded  hills  and  lealy  lanes.  The  use  of 
Gourds  over  the  pergola  is  not  common,  and 
their  general  adoption  would  be  unwise,  but 
on  this  Eun-scored  pergola  walk  the  big, 
handsome  leaves  and  richly  coloured  fruits 
have  a  charm  that  the  jilant  certainly  does 
not  possess  when  grown  like  a  Vegetable 
Marrow.  Bright  and  lovely  was  The  Knipp 
at  the  time  these  photographs  were  taken, 
and  the  massing  of  colour  from  the  Hydrangea 
gains  in  richness  against  the  thick  growth  of 
the  climbers.  Mrs.  Ogilvy  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  gardening,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  few  ye.irs  that  have 
ptssed  since  the  house  was  built.  The 
Hydrangeas  have  been  in  their  tubs  for 
two  years  ;  the  centre  specimen  measures 
.T  feet  9  inches  across,  and  had  over  one 
hundred  flowers. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


A  EELIABLE   WINTER  CUCUMBER. 

FORTUNATELY  a  great  many  are  not 
compelled  to  grow  winter  Cucumbers, 
but  those  who  do  should  give  Sutton's 
Every  Day  a  trial.  The  plant  makes 
growth  freely  in  bad  weather  and  seta 
well,  which  are  valuable  charac- 
teristics. There  is  co  difficulty  iu  having  an 
abundance  of  Cucumbers  until  November.  In 
the  month  named  and  until  early  in  the 
new  year,  they  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  variety.  Every  Day 
is  well  named,  for  it  gives  fruit  daily — not  very 
large,  but  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  shapely  Cucumbers 
grown.  Leckie's  Perfection,  an  excellent  variety, 
was  for  years  a  great  favourite,  and  now  it  is  one 
of  the  best  standard  kinds  for  winter  culture,  or 
indeed  for  any  season.  The  newer  Every  Diy  sets 
freely  in  bad  weather,  the  foliage  is  short  jointed, 
and  the  fruits  even  in  midwinter  are  all  one  can 
wish  for.  I  have  found  it  excellent  for  winter  work, 
and  those  who  require  a  shapely  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  should  give  it  a  trial  at  any  season. 

G.  Wyiiies. 


NON-HEARTING  LETTUCE  FOR 
WINTER. 
Vert  often  from  December  to  April— even  later 
in  many  gardens — there  is  a  dtficieneyof  good 
Lettuce  for  winter  salads,  and  this  deficiency  is 
chiefly  due  to  climatic  changes,  as  often  the  best 
cultivation  and  most  careful  attention  fail  to 
secure  a  gocd  supply  to  fill  the  void.  I  would 
advise  sowing  fortnightly  what  is  termed  a  non- 
hearting  Lettuce,  a  variety  withalarge,  tender  leaf 
and  of  good  colour.  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading 
have  of  late  years  sent  out  a  Lettuce  which  is 
admirable  for  this  purpose  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
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they  miy  ba  a  more  i  sowiDga  made  early  in  the  year.  The  plants  are 
marketable  commo-  i  better  and  more  compact,  and  cleaner.  The 
dity,  they  are  not  latter  ia  a  point  thit  should  nnt  be  overlooked, 
thebest  for  thehome.  '  as  invariably  the  large,  coarse  Sprout  is  the  first 
At  the  recent  vege-  ;  one  to  be  attacked  by  pests,  and  the  quality  is 
table  show  held  at  '  inferior.  AnotLer  important  detail  is  to  give  the 
Westminster  the  6ret  ;  seedling  ample  room  in  the  bed.  Plant  out  early 
priz9  for  this  vege-  \  before  too  much  grown,  and  by  so  doing  get  a 
table  was  awarded  to  '  good  start  before  midsummer.  W. 

ihe   dwarfest   of    all  ___^ 


PEKGOLA   OF  GOURDS  IN   THE   KKIPP   GAEDESS,  CHIDMNGFOLP, 

tender,  of  rapid  growth,  and  by  regular  sowings,  i  tible  supply.      We  find 


Sprouts,  Sutton's 
D.varf  Gem.  For 
yeirs  I  have  advo- 
cated its  culture  for 
private  gardens  for 
its  siza,  solid  sprouts, 
and  delicious  table 
quality,  and  though 
dwatf  the  plant  is 
80  productive  that  it 
is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  profitable. 
Another  point  that 
growers  should  not 
overlook  is  that  a 
dwarf  Sprout  is 
be'ter  in  winter  and 
lists  longer.  This  is 
a  great  gain,  as  the 
longer  good  Sprouts 
are  presentable  the 
more  varied  the  vege- 
that   Brussels    Sprouts 


THREE     NEW     LEEDSI 
DAFFODILS. 


"T  EEE 


EED3I  DAFFODILS  have  been  in  common 
with  the  other  sections  immensely 
improved  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  is  now  quite  a  large 
selection  of  varieties  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  When 
visiting  Messrs.  Birr  and  Son's  grounds  last 
April  I  was  charmed  with  some  of  these  beautiful 
flowers,  and  on  reference  to  my  pocket-book  I 
find  the  following  varieties  noted  as  being 
specially  worthy  of  culture. 

Amazon. — In  shape  this  resembles  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  and  is  quite  its  equal  in  growth. 
Perianth  segments  flat  and  firm,  pure  white ; 
cup  clear  light  yellow.  A  really  handsome 
flower  of  great  substance.  Mr.  Crosfield  exhibited 
it  in  his  winning  group  at  Vincent  Square  last 
April,  and  informed  me  at  the  time  that  it  was 


as  advised,  a  supply  of  delicious  salading  miy  be  ;  are  always  enjoyed   from   Michaelmis  to  Lady  ,  one  of  the  most  lasMng  flowers  he  had  grown 
obtained    throughout    the    winter   months.      It,    Day,   a   six    months'  supply.      This  is  readily    As  seen  at  Ditton  Hill,  it 


blanches  rapi.lly,  or  may  be  used  in  a  green  state    maintained     when     two     sowings     are     made 


if  desired.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or 
in  a  frame.  I  would  advise  the  latter  if  quantity 
is  required.  We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  in 
frames,  dividing  into  three  compartments.  At 
one  is  cleared  a  sowing  is  made,  the  intervals 
between  each  sowing  being  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. It  is  necessary  to  sow  very  thinly  to 
obtain  a  good  plant ;  besides,  thick  sowing 
means  waste  of  seed.  Much  warmth  is  not 
required,  and  free  ventilation  should  be  afiforded 
in  fine  weather.  For  small  supplies  boxes  are 
useful,  as  this  Lettuce  may  be  grown  well  in  fruit 
houses  if  placed  near  the  glass.       G.  Wythes. 


and  a  variety  such  as  noted  above  is  grown 
for  the  purpose.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  that  all  the  taller  sorts  are  inferior. 
Thij  I  do  not  mean,  but  these  need  to  be  selected 


was  very  free,  and 
occisionally  comes  with  two  flowers  on  a  stem. 

Fairy  Queen. — To  those  that  know  this  section 
well  this  little  flower  would  best  be  described  as 
midway  between  those  two  delightful  flowers 
Elaine  and  Undine.     But  the  former  of  these  is 


A    GOOD    WINTER    TURNIP. 

Ij  sown  now  on  good  land  Sutton's  new  yellow 
Six  Week  Turnip  will  be  most  valuable  for  winter 
use,  and  remain  good  until  the  end  of  April. 
Yellow  Turnips  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  are  not  much  in  favour,  but  I  think  the 
objection  would  readily  be  removed  if  those 
who  study  quality  in  vegetables  grew  the  Yellow 
Six  Weeks  for  a  supply  at  the  season  named. 
White  Turnips  sown  in  August  lose  flavour  badly 
early  in  the  year,  becoming  soft  and  flavourless, 
whereas  this  yellow  variety  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  a  remarkably  solid  root,  and  when  cooked  is 
delicious.  Any  vegetable  that  grows  quickly  is 
usually  of  good  quality,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
this  new  introduction.  The  roots  are  round  and 
rather  flattened  in  shape.  Few  varieties  are  more 
suitable  for  garden  culture.  The  roots  winter 
well  in  the  open  ground,  or,  if  desired,  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  soil  in  a  cool  store  in 
Dicember.  Yellow-fleshed  Turnips  are  better 
keepers  than  the  white  kinds,  and  the  one  named 
is  excellent  in  this  respect.  G.  Wythes. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND  FLAVOUR. 
I  HAVE  observed  that  large  Sprouts  are  strong 
and  without  the  mild,  sweet  flavour  so  mucli 
liked.  At  the  same  time  much  depends  upon 
the  cooking.  It  is  surprising  the  diflferenoe  in 
the  flavour  of  a  dish  of  Brussels  Sprouts  that  has 
been  kept  boiling  and  not  too  much  crowded  in 
the  saucepan.  When  given  ample  room,  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  drained  carefully  so  that 
each  is  served  whole,  the  flavour  is  much  better. 
There  is  an  idea  that  huge  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
the  most  profitable,     I  fail  to  see  this,  as  though 


with  care.  I  have  grown  an  excellent  Sprout  for  still  very  expensive,  while  the  Utter  is  not,  as 
years  that  is  not  known  so  much  as  it  deserves  far  as  I  am  aware,  yet  in  commerce,  so  that 
to  be,  and  that  is  May's  Northaw  Pr;ze.  It  is  I  Fairy  Qaeen,  which  is  only  priced  at  Is.  6d.  a 
not  a  gross  grower  but  medium,  and  with  the  ;  bulb,  can  be  recommended  in  their  place.  The 
■Items  closely  packed  with  small,  solid  Sprouts,  plant  grows  about  16  inches  high,  and  has  an 
The  Exhibition  is  an  excellent  variety  of  splendid  extremely  graceful  habit.  The  straight  white 
table  quality  and  compact  growth,  and  there  '  creamy  cup  is  daintily  fluted,  and  the  beauty  of 
are  doubtless  others  well  worth  including.  I  \  the  flower  is  still  further  enhanced  by  its  golden 
have  omitted  those  that  are  noted  for  mere  size,  stambns.  The  perianth  is  pure  white,  and  of 
It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  condemn  any  variety  '  that  exquisito  semi-transparent  texture  which 
unless  the  best  culture  has  been  given.  There  is  characterises  almost  all  the  flowers  in  this 
no  great  gain  in  having  a  too  early  plant,  I  mean  |  section. 

by  using  heat  too  freely  at  the  start.  I  remember  Princess  Maud.— Thin  received  an  award  of 
years  ago  seeing  this  vegetable  sown  in  the  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  io 
previous  autumn  to  get  large  Sprouts,  but  this  is  April  last  year,  and  may  well  be  described  as  a 
not   necessiry,   as  splendid  results    follow  the    greatly  improved  Leedsi  Beatrice.     It  has  been 
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extremely  well  exhibited  on  several  occasions, 
and  has  been  much  admired.  The  broad  over- 
lapping segments  are  rather  short,  and  the  whole 
perianth  is  of  campanulate  shape.  The  short 
crinkled  cup  is  stained  with  primrose  fading  to 
almost  white  with  age.  A  really  distinct  flower 
of  great  beauty.  A.  R.  G. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


A  NOTABLE  TREE  P.EONY. 

ONE  of  the  finest  plants  known  to  me 
1  in  this  county  is  in  the  garden 
I  of  Mr.  William  Moore,  Noverton, 
J  Stanford  Bridge,  near  Worcester. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  is  the  age  of  this  plant,  but 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Moore  that  it  was  planted  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1S6S.  It  is  growing  on  a 
sheltered  bank  in  a  good  deep  heavy  loam,  and 
eeldnm  misfes  giving  a  grand  bloom  each  year. 
Kidderminster.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 


ARENARIA    MONTANA    AND 
A.   BALEARICA. 

The  Mountain  Sandwort  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  earlier-flowering  rock 
plants.  The  flowers  are  large,  being,  in  vigorous 
specimens,  almost  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  of 
snowy  whiteness,  while  they  are  borne  in  such 
profusion  that  a  plant  in  full  bloom  is  a  mass  of 
blossom.  Though  accommodating  itself  to  a 
variety  of  sites  and  soils  Arenaria  montana  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  hanging  over  a  ledge  in  the 
rock  garden,  which  it  will  veil  with  white  for  a 
height  of  3  feet.  It  is  an  excellent  wall  plant, 
being  perfectly  at  home  either  in  the  full  sun  or 
in  partial  shade,  and  the  curtain  of  pure  white 
flowers  draping  the  coping  has  a  very  graceful 
appearance.  It  is  also  valuable  for  edgings  or  as 
a  carpeting  plant.  The  variety  grandiflora  pro- 
duces flowers  that  are  no  larger  than  those  of 
well-grown  plants  of  A.  montanj,  but  its  habit  is 


TREE    P.liJNT   AT  STANFORD    DRIDGE. 


rather  more  tutted.  It  is  a  native  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  w.is  introduced  into  this  country  more 
than  300  years  ago.  It  may  be  readily  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  in  April  and  May.  A.  balearica 
is  equally  pretty,  though  in  a  very  different  way. 
It  delights  to  creep  over  damp  sandstone  rocks, 
spreading  trails  of  greenery  over  their  surface 
until  the  close-growing  foliage  entirely  hides 
them  with  a  carpet  of  bright  green  only  aquirter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Then,  in  the  spring, 
this  green  mantle  is  spangled  with  countless  little 
starry  white  flowers  on  the  slenderest  stems,  anH 
the  plant  forms  a  most  delightful   p'clure.      It 


fpreads  very  fast,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
pulling  oS'  a  square  inch  or  two  of  the  carpet  anil 
dibbling  it  in  the  ground  where  it  is  wanted. 
Though  partial  to  semi-shade,  it  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  sunlight,  as  it  dies  in 
sites  never  reached  by  the  sun.  It  has  been 
introduced  over  200  years.  These  twoArenarias 
should  be  in  every  garden,  for  both  are  charming 
plants   and  absolutely  dissimilar  in  appeirance. 

S     W.   FlIZHEKEERT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM     MARY 

RICHARDSON. 

This  is  a  new,  rather  large,  single  Chryfan- 
tliemum  of  a  beautiful  terra-cotta  shade  of 
colour.  This  is  most  di-tinct  and  pleasin?, 
Hud  the  variety  should  prove  of  value  for 
decoration.  In  artificial  light  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  decorative  value. 
This  Chrysanthemum  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  the  floral  com- 
mittee gave  it  an  award  of  merit. 
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BALEARIC   SANDWOBT   (AEBNABIA   BALBABICA)  AND   A.  MONTANA. 


THE    PERPETUAL    ROSE. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS  are  the  most 
useful  of  all  Roses,  and  may  be 
•  said  to  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  the  best  garden  Roses,  for  in  a 
certain  number  we  have  the  rich 
scent  of  the  Provetice  combined 
with  the  foliage  and  full  rich  flowers  of  the 
two  great  sections  that  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  their  production,  namely,  the  China 
and  the  Bourbon.  Just  now  our  thoughts  naturally 
turn  to  the  subject  of  planting  our  favourite 
flowers,  and  in  forming  a  plantation  of  Roses  to 
plant  a  fair  proportion  of  dwarf  bufhes  as  well  as 
standards,  and  to  secure  those  bushes  on  their 
own  roots  —  that  is  to  saj',  the  plants  should 
have  been  raised  from  cuttings,  and  not  by 
grafting  or  budding,  as  is  necessarily  the  case 
with  standards.     If  amateurs  would  lean  towards 
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KOSE   MME.   HECTOR  LEUILLIOT 

(H.T.). 

A    Rose  richer  in    colour  than    William  Allen 

Richard.-ioa    should    be    of    great    value.      The 


own-root  Roses,  and  abandon  the  custom  of  Liberty,  there  is  no  batter  highly-coloured  Rose 
planting  standards  chiefly,  they  would  consider-  I  than  Lidy  Btttersea  for  forcing.  It  deserves  a 
ably  add  to  the  pleisures  of   their  gardens,  for  !  house  devoted  entirely  to  its  culture.  P. 

the  many  disappointments  that  the  inexpsrienced  i  

have  to  endure  in  the  growth  of  Rojej  cin  be 
attributed  in  great  part  to  the  prevailing  belief 
in  standards  as  the  best  form  in  which  to  grow 
the  queen  of  flowers.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  one  but  little  understood  by  miny. 

If  own  root  bushes  cannot  be  secured,  those  I  autumnal  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Rose  may  justly 
grafted  on  the  Manetti  or 
Briar  stock  may  be  planted 
to  form  bushes,  and  a  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  the 
suckers  that  rise  from  the 
root  stock.  If  these  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  the  planta- 
tion will  soon  be  worthless. 
Own-root  Roses  may  be 
allowed  to  throw  up  suckers, 
for  they  are  necessarily  all 
of  a  piece,  root  and  branch, 
and  it  is  their  nature  to 
renew  themselves  in  this 
way.  This  power  of  renewal 
from  the  root  is  destroyed 
by  grafting  on  the  Briar 
stock,  and  thus  the  artificial 
form  of  this  tree  has  an 
insecure  tenure  of  existence. 
Almost  any  fairly  good  soil 
will  grow  Rosea  of  some 
sorts,  but  for  vigorous-grow- 
ing varieties  which  should 
produce  large  and  very 
double  flowers  the  soil  must 
be  loamy  and  liberally 
manured.  The  standard 
Rose  being  on  the  English 
Briar  needs  a  rather  stiff  soil, 
which  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  liberally  manured. 
Therefore  those  who  have 
gardens  where  clay  abounds 
may  indulge  in  standards, 
and  preference  should  be 
given  to  vigorous  -  growing 
sorts.  Where  the  soil  is  thin 
and  stony  and  dry  the  best 
form  of  Rose  is  grafted  on 
the  Manetti.  Bat  a  good 
garden  soil  will  produce  good 
Rises  in  plenty,  whether 
they  be  on  English  Briar.", 
Manetti,  or  own  roots. 

T.  B.  Field. 
AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 


just  looping  up  their  growths  for  the  first  year  or 
two  to  a  stick.  Where  extra  vigorous  summer 
shoots  are  made,  these  bent  over  would  yield  .>iome 
of  the  lovely  buds,  the  sight  of  which  upon  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot  prompted  this  note.  P. 


The 
Kirk 


LA.TE-FLOWERING    ROSES. 

Rev  David  R.  Williamson  writes  to  us  from 
maiden  Manse,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  as 
follows:  "Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  ceason, 
and  a  comparatively  recent 
visitation  of  frost,  many  of 
my  Roses  are  still  in  bloom. 
Conspicuous  among  the;e  are 
Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  usually 
regarded  as  an  improved 
William  Allen  Richardson, 
on  a  sheltered  south  wall,  a 
variety  of  great  beauty,  and 
invaluable  for  late  bloom  ; 
Mme.  GeorgesBruant(hybrid 
rugosa)  and  the  richly- 
coloured  Bouquet  d'Or,  in 
a  similar  situation ;  Mme. 
P>-rnet  Ducher  and  Clara 
Watsoa,  two  of  the  finest  of 
(he  Hybrid  Teas  ;  Captain 
Hay  ward  and  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  ;  the  beautiful 
Papa  Gontier,  which  flowers 
profusely  alike  in  summer 
and  autumn  ;  and  the  almost 
equally  eflfasive  and  grandly 
effective  Corallina,  with  its 
creamy  white  companion 
Eochantress,  both  natives  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  un- 
doubtedly two  of  the  loveliest 
creations  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  European  Rosarians. 
Fragrant    flowers    are    still 


TEA   ROSES. 
Now  that  the  plantingseason 
is  at  hand,  there  is  one  point 
that  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion.   Asregards  the  relative 
robustness  of  Tea  Roses,  I 
find  that  this  depends  much 
more  on  the  individual  plant 
than  on   the  variety.     After   repeated   trials  I 
have  observed  that  a  healthy,  well-grown  plant 
of  a  sort  generally  considered  rather  tender  stands 
a  better  chance  of  doing  well  than  a  weak,  under- 
sized plant  of  a  hardier  sort.     Those  who  wish  to 
follow  this  lead  can  easily  do  so  by  sending  a  few 
small  trial  orders  to  different  nurserymen  ;  they 
will  then  see  where  the  strong  Roses  come  from. 

RUOD.V, 


ROSE  L.\DY  BA.TTERSEA.  (H.T. 


What  a  delightful  Rose  this  is  under  glass  ! 
Plants  growing  steadily  during  the  last  few 
weeks  are  now  yielding  budi  in  profusion.  The 
colour  of  Lady  Bittersea  is  cherry  crimson, 
perfect  in  shape,  and  the  blossoms  are  carried 
singly  upon  a  long  stem.  It  is  a  splendid  grower, 
of  a  vigorous  and  erect  habit,  inherited  from  one 


> 


StSGLE   CHRTSASTHBMDM 

(Shown  by  Messrs.  tr.  Wells  and  Co.,  Sferstham, 
S^frrey,  bf/ore  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  7th  inst.,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 

lay  claim  to  the  title  of  being  the  richest  i  i 
colour  nf  any  of  the  orange  red  Roses  grown. 
Even  Pierre  Cochet,  splendid  as  it  is,  does  not 
surpass  Mme.  H  L^uilliot.  The  blooms  are  full,  noi 
very  large,  but  certainly  larger  than  Mme.  Pierre 

;  Cochet,  and  also  of  greater  substance.  The 
variety  is  semi-climbing  in  habit,  after  the  style 
of  Mme.  Caarles  Monnier,  Germiine  Troohoa, 
and  Gastave  Regis,  so  that  if  they  are  wanted 
as   bushes   this   can   be   done  by  very  moderate 

;  pruning.  The  four  sorts  named,  planted  with 
Griiss  an  Tepliiz,   would  make  a  grand  bed  or 


of  its  parents,  Mme.   Abel  Ciiatenay.     Next  to  !  border  by  planting  the  bushes  3  feet  apart  and 


obtainable  from  that  sweetest 
cf  Hybrid  Noisettes,  with  its 
pure  white,  picturesquely 
pendulous  blossoms,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere.  Cnina 
Roses,  especially  such 
varieties  as  Mme.  Lauretta 
Massimy  and  Cramoisie  Saperieure,  are  still 
developing  their  floral  treatures  with  marvellous 
facility." 

The  great  value  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  Roses  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  blooming 
in  the  autumn  equally  well  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south  of  the  British  Isles. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


GALL  MITES.  —  There  aie  Eeveral  i  P^ar  leavea  in  a  very  different  manner,  as  it  forms  the  BoiL  Very  few  people  think  the  lawn 
kinds  of  gall  mites,  but  only  three  |  smiU  blisters  like  galla  on  them.  The  mites  begin  wants  manuring,  and  weeds  grow  because  the 
aie  interesting  to  gardeners  from  |  to  attack  the  leaves  when  they  are  unfolding,  and  grass  fails.  If  the  lawn  was  top-dressed  when 
a  horticulturist's  point  of  view —  |  iha  galh  show  as  small  thickened  spots,  in  the  the  grass  grew  weakly,  many  of  the  small  weeds 
the  Currant  Gill  Mite  (Phyloptus  •  centre  of  which,  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  is  would  be  crowded  out.  Those  who  have  weak 
ribis),  the  Nut  Gill  Mite  (P.  j  a  small  opening  ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  these  turf  should  top-dress  now  with  5lb.  of  basic  slag 
avellacte),  and  the  Pear  Gall  Mite  (P.  pyri).  The  blisters,  and  the  young  mites  soon  leave  the  gall  j  par  square  rod,  and  in  February  or  March  give 
first  two  attack  their  victims  in  a  similar  way,  so  '  and  begin  to  form  fresh  ones.     In  this  way  the  I  41b.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  rod. 

leaf   quickly    becomes    covered, 

and  so  rendered  useless.  The  The  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosaj  —In  some 
bef.t  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  districts  this  is  very  common  in  the  woods,  and 
infested  leaves  as  scoa  as  ihe  it  is  a  pretty  litile  plant  for  s-hady  banks  in 
attack  is  noticed,  and  trees  that  -    —  — 

are  too  large  to  be  treated  in 
this  way  should  be  sprayed  with 
paraffii  emulsion,  diluted  with 
five  times  the  amount  of  water, 
any  time  during  the  winter,  that 
is,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
in  the  spring.  Take  cire  that 
every  part  is  wetted,  and  pir- 
ticularly  the  terminal  bud^which 
are  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 


association  with  Aconites  and  Primroses.  The 
double-flowered  variety  is  beiutiful  in  a  group 
on  the  rockery  in  the  shade.  The  Pasque  Flower 
(.A.  Pulsatilla),  though  not  common,  may  be  found 
wild  on  the  chilky  downs  round  the  South  Coist, 
flowering  about  Eister. 


The     Poppy    Anemone     (A. 
coronaria). — This  beautiful   old 


GALL   MITF. 

The  Black  Currant  Gall  Mite,  macj.  WO  times.     ~.  Ticifj  of  Black  Currant 
with  liealthy  buds.    3.  Twij  of  Black  Currant  with  iajested  bade. 


much  so  that  one  may  employ  the  same  methols 
of  destruction  in  both  cases  ;  the  mites  themselves 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  really  the 
sxme  species.  These  mites  live  in  the  buds,  and 
a  large  number  generally  may  be  found  in  the 


The  Bush   Howysuckle   ( Weiyela   rosea)   was 

introduced  something  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant  at  first,  but 

was  soon  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  now 

to   be   found  in  much  variety  in  many  gardens. 

It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers, 

'  and  also  from  seeds.     There  is  now  much  variety 

pUnt  should  be  in  every  garden    in  colour,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for 

«■«  ,,^^*r  3FV  E>'^  where  cut   flowers  are  wanted,    early  forcing.     The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting, 

\%  /^    V^^^     \  V  [9  ''"'''^  °°®  need  buy  roots,  as  they    especially  in  the  case  of   the  beautiful  grandi- 

Vt  %  /    .^Hfe^v      \  1    iH  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds,    flora,    which    has    larger    blooms.      The  plants 

and  seeds  are  cheap.  I  have  originally  came  from  China,  but  Continental 
sown  in  March  for  early  flower-  |  florists  have  raised  many  new  varieties  by  inter- 
ing,  both  in  boxes  in  a  frame  I  crossing.  W.  hortensis  nivea  has  large  pure 
and  also  outside  in  well-prepared  white  flowers,  and  is  worth  growing  in  pots  fo» 
beds.  Though  this  Anemone  is  1  early  flowering  in  the  ooneervatory  or  for  cutting, 
not  particular  about  soil,  pro-  '  The  botanists,  bsing  a  restless  race,  have  decided 
vided  it  is  well  broken  up  and  ;  that  Weigela  should  be  changed  to  Diervilla,  as 
enriched  with  old  hot  -  bed  j  being  the  more  correct  name, 
manure,  nothing  rank  should  be 
sed.  The  chured  stuff  from  the  refuse  fire  Cordon  Gooseberries. — Although  this  form  of 
is  useful  as  a  top-dressing.  When  one  has  a  training  is  not  so  often  seen  as  the  ordinary  bush 
good  strain  and  can  save  seeds,  sow  as  soon  plant,  it  has  some  advantages.  When  in  this  form 
as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  but  I  have  sown  any  Gooseberries  may  very  conveniently  be  grown 
time  between  March  and  June.  The  seed-  against  an  espalier,  which  is  represented  by 
same  bud.  The  result  of  these  pests  feeding  on  beds  should  be  ki-pt  moist  and  shaded  until  the  dotted  lines  in  the  illustration.  Curdon  Goo;e- 
the  juices  of  the  unopened  leaves  is  that  the  latter  plants  appear,  and  when  the  plants  can  be  indi-  berries  may  be  trained  either  with  single,  double, 
do  not  upen  with  the  others,  but  merely  swell  to  vidualieed  a  light  top-dressing  or  mulch  of  old  or  treble  stems.  Each  of  the  latter  should  be 
a  certain  extent.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  manure  or  leaf-mould  passed  through  a  half-inch  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart,  eo  that  double  and 
in  a  bad  attack,  nearly  every  bud  on  a  Currant  sieve  will  be  beneficial  and  keep  the  moisture  in  treble-stemmed  plants  must,  of  course,  be  placed 
shoot  is  rendered  "  blind,"  the  injury  to  the  crop  the  ground.  If  sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills  the  wider  apart  than  those  with  single  stems.  The 
is  very  severe.  Black  Currants  are  much  more  plants  may  be  left  to  flower  where  sown  ;  if  sown  ,  management  of  espalier  Gooseberries  is  simple, 
frequently  attacked  than  red  or  white  opes.  This  in  boxes  they  must,  of  course,  be  pricked  oS  I  Allow  the  leading  shoots  to  grow  throughout  the 
is  a  very  difficult  pest  to  get  rid  of,  for  as  the  about  6  inches 
mites  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  without  a  apart  on  deeply- 
magnifying  glass,  and  as  no  insecticide  can  reach  worked  ground 
them  when  they  are  within  the  buds,  it  is  a  matter  and  watered  in 
of  some  difficulty  to  know  how  to  proceed.  When 
a  shoot  has  several  infested  buds  on  it,  cut  it  off 
and  burn  it ;  if  only  one  or  two  pick  off  and  burn 
them.  When  pruning  bushes  that  have  been 
attacked,  cut  them  back  very  hard,  and  the 
stumns  of  the  shoots  should  be  dressed  with 
paraiBo  emulsion.  The  galls  leave  the  old  and 
then  dying  galls  about  the  end  of  June,  collecting 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks,  and  infesting  the 
new  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  This 
would  appear  the  time  to  apply  an  insecticide  to 
the  bushes,  but  as  the  fruit  is  ripening  it  is 
difficult  to  do  so.  These  mites  are  long,  narrow, 
and  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  about  four  times 
as  long  as  they  are  broad  They  are  very  minute, 
being  not  more  than  l-200in  in  length  and  of  a 
milky  white  co'our.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  mites  by  having  only  two  pairs  of  legs 
instead  of  four,  and  these  legs  are  placed  close  to 
the  head,  but  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body 
there  is  a  kind  of  sucker  foot.  The  Pear-leaf 
blister  mile  (Phytoptus  pyri)  greatly  resembles  the 


dry  weather.  The 
fluffy  seeds  cling 
together,  and 
should  be  rubbed 
in  sand  to  separate 
them  before  sow- 
ing.  The  St. 
Brigid,  an  Irish 
variety,  is  a  beau- 
tiful form  of  this 
Anemone,  and  the 
Dutch  and  French 
have  types  of  the 
same  flower  whi(  h 
are  worth  atten- 
tion.—H. 


Manuring  t  h  e 
Lawn.  —  One  of 
the  reasons  why 
lawns  get  into  a 
weedy  condition 
jpregoing  species  in  appearance,  but  it  attacks  the  '  is  the  poverty  of 
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eummer  and  cut  them  back  slightly 
every  winter  until  the  top  of  the  trellis 
is  reached.  In  the  month  of  June 
pinch  back  to  six  leaves  all  vigorous 
fide  shoots,  and  in  winter  cut  them 
back  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of 
the  older  wood,  to  form  fruit  spurs. 


Gooseberry  Cnliings. — The  Gooseberry 
is  a  plant  ihat  is  easily  increased,  and 
the  beet  method  of  raiting  a  fresh  stock 
is  by  means  of  cuttings.  These  are 
made  from  shoots  of  the  previous 
summer's  growih.  The  best  time  to 
lake  them  off  the  bushes  is  in  Ihe 
autumn  when  the  leaves  fall.  They 
should  be  made  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  long.  In  selecting  shoots 
from  which  to  make  the  cuttings  choose 
firm,  ehort-jointed  wood,  disoarding 
that  which  is  thin  and  long-jointed. 
It  is  all  important  to  have  thoroughly 
ripened  wood  for  cutting?.  Cboose 
straight  shoots  also.  Remove  all  the 
buds  except  those  within  about  5  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  cutting.  The  growths 
that  will  eventually  develop  from  these 
buds  form  the  first  branches  of  the 
bush.  Insert  the  end  of  the  cutting 
from  which  the  buds  were  removed 
5  inches  or  6  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 
It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  all  the 
cuttings  any  certain  length  ;  but  this 
does  not  matter.  The  chief  point  is 
to  have  a  firm  well-ripened  shoot,  with 
the  lower  buds  removed  as  explained, 
^BV^niv'  silfiiciently  long  to  be  placed  6  inches 
CDTTiNO.  in  the  soil,  and  then  leave  a  stem 
8  inches  to  10  inches  above  ground. 
Take  care  to  remove  the  lower  buds  tffee- 
tually,  or  they  will  subsequently  give  rise  to 
pucker  growths,  which  are  difficult  to  eradicate 
without  injuring  the  roots.  When  the  cuttings 
are  prepared  as  described  they  should  be  inserted 
in  rows  in  a  shady  border.  The  rows  may  be 
12  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  6  inches  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  row.  Now  is  the  time  to 
do  this  work.  The  cuttings  may  be  left  where 
planted  until  next  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
12  inches  being  left  between  each  plant. 

What  is  Meant  hy  Perfect  Bent? — It  means 
that  the  growing  forces  are  as  dormant  as  they 
can  be.  There  is  no  perfect  rest ;  Nature  is 
always  working.  The  frost  is  the  greatest  resting 
agent.  I  have  often  noticed  how  quickly  Sea- 
kale  reaponds  to  heat  when  the  crowns  have  been 
exposfd  to  frost.  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns 
always  move  with  more  freedom  when  they  have 
been  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  Of  course, 
the  roots  are  not  exposed,  as  the  drying  effect 
may  cause  injury,  but  when  the  crowns  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  or  Strawberry 
plants  have  been  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
the  growih  is  stronger  and  more  equable  when 
forcing  begins,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
rest  has  been  beneficial.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  this  enforced  rest  may  be 
harmful.  The  drying  influence  of  frost  when  the 
crowns  of  plants  are  exposed  is  considerable,  but 
that  point  is  not  often  reached  in  our  climate, 
and  a  few  leaves  or  a  very  light  covering  of 
Bracken  will  check  this. 

Covering  for  Bulhs  after  Potting. — The  books 
tfU  us  that  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  which 
have  been  potted  for  forcing  should  be  plunged 
in  ashes  for  six  weeks  or  so  while  making  roots. 
The  question  which  has  been  and  may  be  raised 
is.  Is  this  necessary  ?  We  need  not  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  success  of  the  old  plan  of  plunging 
in  ashes  or  fibre,  but  where  many  bulbs  are  forced 
the  plunging  takes  time  and  material.  The  ten- 
dency nowadays  is  to  shorten  all  operations,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 
In  forcing  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus  now. 


instead  of  plunging  we  stand  the  pots  close 
together  and  cover  with  Rushes  or  long  litter. 
Lsives  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  reason 
why  Hyacinths  when  making  roots  push  them- 
selves up  in  the  pots  ia  that  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  is  pressed  down  so  firmly  that 
the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it  easily,  and  the  force 
works  upwards,  but  when  the  soil  under  the 
bulbs  is  left  moderately  loose,  so  that  the  roots 
can  enter,  there  is  no  movement  upwards  and 
no  necessity  for  weighting  them  down  with  ashes 
or  anything,  and  a  light  protection  of  litter  or 
leaves  will  suffice. 

In  Planting  Bulbs  in  the  garden  we  do  not 
make  the  soil  hard  by  pressing  underneath  before 
inserting  the  bulb.  The  hole  is  made,  the  bulb 
placed  therein  at  the  right  depth,  a  little  sand 
scattered  over  and  under  it  unless  the  soil  is 
sandy,  and  the  earth  closed  in.  This  is  the 
natural  method,  and  it  answers  well. 

An  Interesting  Parasite. — Mr.  J.  Martin  kindly 
sends  from  Cdmberwell  aphotograph  of  a  strange 
parasite.     The   illustration  shows  it  very  well. 


AN    INTERESTING   PARASITE   (OROBANCnE   MIVOR) 
GROWING   ON  GERANIUM. 

Its  name  is  Orobanche  minor,  and  it  is  a  parasite 
on  Clover,  Thyme,  and  other  things,  and  also 
occurs  on  the  Geranium,  as  represented. 

Pampas  Orass. — This  is  in  many  places  par- 
ticularly fine  during  the  present  autumn,  and 
very  beautiful  it  is  with  its  mass  of  long,  arching, 
gracefully-disposed  leaves,  well  overtopped  by 
the  silvery  plume-like  heads,  which  are  so 
distinct  from  everything  else,  except  it  be  the 
New  Zealand  Arundo  conspicua.  The  Pampas 
Grass  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  nearl) 
sixty  years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  it  was  known  as  Gynerium  argenteum,  till 
half-a-dczen  years  ago  or  so  some  of  our  botanical 
authorities  changed  it  to  Cortaderii  argentea. 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  Pampas  Grass  with 
its  silvery  plumes  is  the  most  generally  met 
with.— H.  P. 
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PROTECTING  SHRUBS.— A9  severe  and  wintry 
weather  may  anw  occur  at  any  time,  precautions 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  lessen  the  extent 
of  damage  from  sharp  frosts  and  cutting 
north-easterly  winds  to  comparatively  tender 
suljects.  Keen  winds  in  very  many  cases  are  more  destruc- 
tive to  shrubs  and  conifers  than  severe  frost,  so  that  it  Is 
imperative  to  provide  wind  breaks  of  some  description  to 
break  their  force.  The  nature  of  these  pn.ttctive  screens 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  Ihe  plant  to  be 
protected.  A  mat  or  two  or  a  burden  of  Biacken  may 
suthse  In  many  instances,  but  for  taller  spfcimens  or 
groups  diffeieut  methods  must  be  adopted.  Mats  or  any 
material  of  a  close  texture  are  not  suitalile,  as  they 
cannot  be  fixed  securely  enough  to  withstand  the  wind 
pressure  in  exposed  positions.  lu  such  cases  we  find 
strong  iron  hutdles  with  a  superstructure  woiked  of  poles, 
rods,  galvanised  water-pipes,  or  anything  suitable  that  is 
available,  and  all  well  wattled  (but  not  too  thickly)  with 
evergreen  boughs,  answer  aamirably.  Should  greater 
precautions  be  considered  advisable,  a  wall  of  loose,  dry 
B'-acken  laid  between  the  screen  and  the  plant  will 
increase  protection.  These  temporary  shelters  are  aUo 
of  great  assistance  to  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs 
exposed  to  northerly  winds,  and  should  he  lixed  in  such 
exposures  wherever  possible  and  practicable. 

Sxow  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  be  shaken 
ulf  even  during  the  fall — if  a  calm  and  prolonged  one — or 
hnken  leaders  and  split  and  splintered  important  well- 
placed  branches  will  he  the  inevitable  result. 

OVERHAUL  THE  EoCK  Gakben.— Lift  or  reduce  Spread- 
ing plants  and  tufts  that  aie  ovei  growing  choicer  and  less 
ru'just  ones,  pull  up  those  that  are  dead,  cut  ctf  all 
decajing  leaves  and  stems,  and,  after  weeding  carefully, 
make  up  wastage  of  soil  in  F<JCkets  and  no(.ks  by  adding 
f[eih,  which  should  be  light  and  clean.  Old  potting  soil 
where  available  is  most  useful  for  the  purpose.  This  done 
top-dress  the  whole  with  coarse,  partly-decajed  leaf- 
mould,  and  all  will  be  snug  for  the  winter.  Certain  plants 
will,  of  course,  need  special  care.  Some  may  be  the 
better  If  an  "umbrella"  in  the  way  of  a  bell-glass  or 
cloche  were  used  to  throw  e.ff  the  rain  and  snetw  from 
their  hearts  and  crowns.  Others  will  require  extra  pro- 
tection about  the  roots  against  hard  frost,  while  yet 
others  may  be  crippled  if  north-east  winds  are  permitted 
to  rustle  thrtiugh  their  stems  and  foliage,  therefore  they 
must  have  shelter  screens  of  some  kind.  These  details 
must  be  attended  to  without  further  delay. 

DECiDcrors  Trees  a>'P  ShrdTjs.— Leaves  should  be 
collected  and  the  best  and  driest — Oak  and  Beech— stored 
under  cover  for  future  use  in  the  making  up  of  mild  hot- 
beds for  raising  the  various  plants  requisite  for  furnishing 
flower-beds  and  borders  during  the  summer,  and  which 
require  a  gentle  heat  to  start  from  seed  or  from  cuttings. 
The  remainder  must  be  heaped  up  and  prepared  for  leaf- 
mould,  which  will  come  in  very  useful  for  digging  in  and 
mulching  later.  It  is  an  excellent  rooting  medium,  both 
worked  in  the  soil  and  as  a  top-diessine  As  a  mulch  it 
keeps  in  moisture,  and  ia  also  an  efficient  protection 
against  frost  when  only  in  a  partly-decayed  state.  Brush 
up  all  litter  inseparable  from  this  season,  and  maintain 
tidiness  and  neatness  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  |  John  Eobeets. 
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INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Cinerarias.— Keep  these  near  the  roof-glass  in  a  cool 
house  or  pit  to  encourage  short,  sturdy  growth.  Raise  the 
plants  by  placing  them  on  inverted  pots,  if  necessary,  tn 
get  them  nearer  the  glass.  Only  sufficient  flre-heat  to  keep 
out  frost  should  be  given.  Weak  liquid  manure  will  Le 
henellcial  to  the  plants  rooting  freely  in  the  flowering 
pots. 

jelarooniums.— The  earliest  of  the  show  varieties  cut 
baok  are  ready  for  potting  on  ;  others  have  broken  suffi- 
ciently to  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  into  a  size  or  two 
smaller.  Fumigate  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  as  they 
are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly.  The  winter- 
flowering  zonal  varieties  should  now  be  at  their  best. 
Gum  the  flowers  of  the  single  varieties  to  make  them  last 
a  little  longer.  Helped  by  a  little  flre-heat  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  will  be  buoyant. 

Chrysantuemom  frutescens  Varieties (llarguerites). 
These  are  giving  an  abundance  of  flower,  and  if  fed  fre- 
quently will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  lime.  By  rooting 
cuttings  at  different  t  imes  they  can  be  had  in  flower  with 
little  trouble  throughout  the  year  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Several  new  varieties  have  recently  been  introduced. 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  semi-double  variety,  is  very  free- 
flowering.  Gulden  Sun  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best  yellow 
variety. 

CoLEUS  THYRSOIItEUS  —In  an  intermediate  house  these 
are  filling  the  flowering  pots  with  roots,  so  can  be  given  a 
little  weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  If 
stopped  more  than  twice  a  lot  of  weak  shoots  and  poor 
flower-spikes  are  usually  the  result.  Restrict  each  plant 
to  four  or  five  shoots,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  to 
induce  short,  sturdy  growths.  If  the  house  in  which  they 
are  growing  is  fumigated,  the  Coleus  must  be  removed 
temporarily,  as  even  light  fumigation  scorches  the  leaves. 

RicnARDlAS  (Arum  Lilies). — The  pots  of  R  rcthiopica 
are  well  filled  with  roots  by  this  time,  and  may  be  fed 
liberally.     A  temperature  of  '15°  to  50°  Fahr.   will  be 
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ample  for  them  at  night,  rising  5°  or  so  by  da^.  When 
higher  than  this  the  foliage  ia  liable  to  become  drawn  and 
the  floweia  weak.  The  Gudfrty,  a  comparatively  ne« 
variety,  is  more  free  in  floweruig ;  childsiana  is  a  got  d 
dwarf  variety.  Put  up  a  few  cf  the  stronger  rhizomes  of 
R.  ellioliaDa,  using  a-compost  of  equal  parts  of  flhroub 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  aflding  plenty  of  sand.  Place 
in  a  temperature  of  50"  to  65°  Fahr.  by  night,  and  55°  to 
GJ"  Fahr.  during  the  day.  They  will  require  very  little 
water  for  some  lime. 

FOhCiNG  Plants  —During  this  season  work  la  in  pro- 
gress outs'de,  tiich  as  lifting  and  replanting  trees  and 
thrubs.  When  they  are  becoming  too  thick  in  the  borders, 
or  the  beds  of  Azalea  mollis,  Rhudodendrons,  Prunus,  and 
Lilacs  are  crowded,  an  excellent  oppoitunity  is  given  to 
obtain  large  plants  fur  furcing.  They  can  be  either  lifted 
and  planted  in  the  conservatory,  if  the  building  is  suit- 
able, or  pntted  up  in  the  ordinary  way  and  brought  on  in 
a  furcing  house. 

Plants  Restisc— Fuchsias,  Cannas,  Agapanthus,  Lan- 
tanas,  ll>drangeas,  &c.,  must  not  be  entirely  forgotten 
during  the  resting  period.  Look  over  thera  occasionally 
to  see  that  they  aie  neither  too  wet  nor  the  soil  beconiiuy 
parched.  If  under  a  stage,  drip  from  plants  which  art 
watered  above  often  dues  harm. 

Chrysanthemums.— Insert  a  few  cuttingi  of  suitable 
varieties  to  grow  into  large  specimens. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pruning.— The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be  proceeded 
with  whenever  favourable  opportunities  occur,  Utginning 
with  wall  trees  tlrst.  Chenies,  Plums,  and  Apricots  art 
usually  dealt  with  first. 

MOKLLLO  Chkrries.— These  are  pruned  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Peach,  the  fruits  being  borne  on  the 
previous  season's  growth.  In  the  case  of  old  trees  which 
arecuveiing  their  allotted  space,  old  unsightly  branches 
should  be  removed  to  allow  plenty  of  young  wood  to  be 
laid  in.  This  will  throw  mure  vigour  into  the  centre  of 
the  trees  and  considerably  improve  their  appearance.  I 
is  iovBriably  the  case  to  seetiees  of  the  Morello  Cheiry 
crowded  with  wood,  and  although  such  trees  produce 
large  crops  of  fiuit,  the  fiuits  are  small  and  poor  in  quality. 
Leading  shoots  on  young  and  growing  trees  should  oe  cut 
back  at  out  a  third  of  their  length  to  encourage  them  to 
break  well  from  the  base. 

Sweet  Cherries.— Assuming  that  the  summer  pruning 
was  properly  carried  out,  there  will  be  liitle  to  do  now 
except  to  shorten  the  stubs  which  were  cut  back  in  tlit 
summer  within  2  inchesor  3  inchesof  the  base.  The  same 
remarks  as  to  Morello?  with  regaid  to  overcrowding 
may  be  applied  heie.  The  fruits  of  the  sweet;  sorts  aie 
produced  un  spurs  which  form  along  their  branches.  U  i» 
eisential  that  these  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air  to 
make  Ihtm  fruitful.  The  branches  should  be  not  less  than 
9  inches  apart,  and  even  1  foot  is  not  too  much  tor  some 
of  the  larger  foliage  varieties. 

Apricots.— Very  little  pruning  will  be  required  now. 
The  dubuddit.g  and  pinching  in  the  early  summer 
constitute  the  rapjjr  part  of  this  work.  Voung  shoots 
«ill  have  been  encouraged  where  possible.  Some  of  the 
finest  fruits  are  produced  on  these  shoats.  To  make  room 
lur  their  training  the  shoots  which  have  fruited  must 
be  cut  out,  and  the  new  growth  trained  close  to  the  main 
branches,  so  that  another  shuot  cau  be  laid  in  next  year. 
A  moderate  sprinkling  of  spuis  must  be  encouraged  along 
the  blanches.  Any  which  are  becoming  ungainly  aLd 
e^chaustcd  may  be  cut  away. 

Plums. — These  may  be  given  similar  treatment  to 
Apiicuts.  It  is  not  profitable  to  keep  old  exhausted  trees, 
although  much  may  be  dune  by  encouraging  young  growths 
ti  take  the  place  of  old  branches,  which  have  oecome 
unsightly,  if  they  are  taken  in  hand  in  time.  Shorten  the 
leading  shoots  cf  young  trees.  The  centre  of  the  trees 
must  not  become  too  crowded,  as  their  future  welfare 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  proper  managtment 
while  young.  If  the  work  of  disbudding  and  pinching 
were  not  properly  carried  out  during  the  summer,  a 
judicious  thinning  of  the  wood  will  now  be  necessary.  This 
must  be  done  very  carefully  or  gumming  will  ensue. 

E.  HAKRISS. 

Ffuit  Department^  Royal  Oardens,  Windbor. 


ORCHIDS. 

PLEiONEg,  OR  Indian  Crocuses  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  generally  produce  their  lovely  flowers  at  this 
period,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  no  water  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  thera  thty  will  rtmain  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time.  P.  maculata,  P.  m.  alba,  P.  lagenaria,  P.  concolor, 
P.  prrccox,  and  P.  wallichiana  are  worth  including  in  any 
colleciion.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well 
grown  produce  a  large  number  of  flowers  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  decoration.  They  also  produce  a 
beautiful  tffect  when  seen  by  artificial  light.  The  flowers 
are  also  useful  for  button-hole  work,  and  may  be  easily 
gathered  by  giving  them  a  gentle  pull,  when  the  stem  will 
readily  part  from  the  young  breaks  and  will  be  much 
longer  than  when  cut.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  the 
plants  require  immediate  repotting,  an  operation  which 
should  be  carried  out  btfore  the  new  roots  push  out  from 
the  base  of  the  new  growths.  As  these  roots  lengthen 
rapidly,  and  are  easily  broken  when  handled,  the  work 
must  not  be  delayed.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
and  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots, 
cutting  away  all  those  that  are  dead.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pull  the  old  bulbs  apart  and  bed  them  out  as  is  some- 
times recommentJed,  but  simply  to  repot  them  in  clumps, 
about  a  dozen  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  the    bulbs 


almost  touching  each  other.  When  thus  kept  in  clumps 
the  check  seems  to  be  much  less,  as  often  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  they  emit  a  number  of  young  roots.  When 
the  bulbs  are  separated  these  tender  roots  get  so  injured 
that  they  do  not  start  away  so  readily  again.  Pots  or 
shallow  pans  may  be  used,  but  those  who  prefer  to  grow 
their  plants  suspended  to  the  roof  will  And  pans  the  most 
convenient.  Which  ever  fs  used  they  must  be  well 
drained,  for  although  fond  of  copious  waterings  during  the 
growing  season  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pass  away 
quickly.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  Ihtn  layer  of  sphaenum 
moss,  then  one  of  the  potting  material,  upon  which  the 
nase  of  the  clump  should  rest.  Any  bulbs  which  may  have 
grown  beyond  the  main  clump  may  be  removed  and  be 
used  for  increasing  the  stock. 

Fur  a  few  weeks  little  or  no  water  is  required,  because 
the  young  growths  are  very  liable  to  turn  black  and  decay 
if  the  soil  is  wet,  but  when  the  shoots  start  to  grow 
vigorously  water  may  be  sparingly  applied.  Then  as  the 
'oots  and  leaves  develop  so  must  the  quantity  be  gradually 
increased.  After  much  root,  with  corresponding  folihge,  has 
oeen  made  supplement  the  usual  waterings  with  weak 
liquid  manure  water  about  once  a  wetk.  The  cooler 
varieties,  as  P.  humilisand  P.  hookeriana,  succeed  best  when 
suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 
These  having  now  completed  their  growth  require  very 
little  water,  but  suflicient  should  be  given  to  prevent  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  These  species  generally 
flower  about  January  or  February,  and  until  that  time  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  repotting. 

Orchids  in  Bloom.  --  In  some  collections  the 
pretty  yellow  -  flowered  Oncidium  cheirophorum  is 
in  bloom,  while  in  other  places  the  spikes  are  only 
just  appearing.  These  plants  should  be  hung  close 
to  the  glass  of  the  intermediate  house  until  the 
flowers  are  fully  developed.  Plants  of  this  species  should 
be  sparingly  watered  at  all  times,  and  especially  after 
flowering,  or  the  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  will  rapidly 
decay.  Another  charming  little  Orchid  In  bloom  ia 
Angi.TCum  distichum.  Its  numerous  small  white  flowers 
have  a  delightful  fragrance.  A.  pectinatum  is  also  in 
bloom  ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  small  white-floweied  species. 
Both  plants  thrive  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the  warmest 
house.  They  appear  to  grow  better  in  shallow  pans  than 
in  baskets,  and  only  require  a  thin  compost  of  sphagnum 
moss  to  root  in. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  White. 

KITCHEN    GARDE>^. 

Manuring.— Whenever  the  ground  is  ei  fflciently  dry  and 
h ird' with  fiost  lose  no  lime  in  getting  manure  wheeled 
on.  This  job  may  be  successfully  performed  on  frosly 
m(  rnings,  when  the  ground  that  is  to  be  manured  will 
cairy  the  wheelbarrow  loads  without  making  much 
impression  on  the  surface  tither  wiih  the  feet  of  those 
who  perform  the  work  or  with  the  wheel  of  the  barrow. 
When  the  ground  is  in  this  condition  the  work  can  be 
accomplished  more  quickly  and  easily,  I  hive  frequently 
made  it  a  practice  to  have  manure 
placed  on  the  plots  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  then,  should  frost  be  preva- 
lent, digging  is  not  delayed.  Working 
on  garden  plots  while  they  are  wet 
should  be  a-voided  as  much  as  possible. 
Ground  that  has  been  either  dug  or 
trenched  may  have  copious  supplies 
of  liquid  manure.  Whenever  this 
potent  fluid  cau  be  had  it  frequently 
happens  that  supplies  are  more  plenti- 
ful than  in  dry  weather;  consequently, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  wet,  and 
some  precaution  must  necessarily  be 
taken  to  avoid  treading  on  the  surface 
when  applying  the  liquid.  Long 
wooden  paling  spars  should  be  pushed 
along  the  ground  from  both  sides  or 
all  round  the  plot  to  tread  on  while 
throwing  on  the  manure  water. 
Ground  that  is  to  be  occupied  with 
Onions  next  season  can  scarcely  have 
too  much  of  this  stimulant.  Even  in 
frosty  weather,  when  the  liquid  tank 
is  full,  I  never  hesitat  e  about  applying 
it  rather  than  allow  it  to  overflow  and 
waste.  Another  excellent  manure  for 
the  Onion  plot  is 

Gas-lime,  only  here  careful  hand- 
ling is  requisite.  It  should  be  applied 
at  once,  and  sparingly  spread  over 
the  ground  in  order  that  it  may 
remain  as  long  as  possible  before  the 
crop  is  put  in.  Gas-lime,  fresh  from 
the  gas-house,  is  lumpy,  and  requires 
breaking  up  as  finely  as  possible. 
Another  way  in  which  gas-lime  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  is  to  mix 
it  with  some  stuft"  that  may  have 
accumulated  at  the  rubbish  heap. 
A  compost  like  this  that  has  lain  fur 
some  months  after  being  mixed  makes 
a  first-rate  top-dressing  at  planting 
time  fur  mot  crops. 

Early  Potatoes.— Young  Potatoes 
are  locked  for  so  early  in  the  season 
that  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
better.  In  my  opinion  Sutton's  Ash- 
leaf  ranks  first  in  the  m 'it ter  of  flavour, 
though  other  varieties  may  be  a  few 
days  earlier  and  have  a  belter  appear- 
ance. These  should  be  pieced  in  shal- 
low boxes  on  the  top  of  a  few  inches 


of  leaf-soil,  covered  with  moss,  and  placed  in  a  forcing 
house  to  start  them  into  growth  Formerly  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  growing  our  first  batch  in  pots,  now  the 
frame  hot-bed  method  is  adopted,  which  is,  considering 
quantity  and  quality,  better  than  the  pot  system.  Where 
plenty  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  horse  manure  can  be 
obtained  a  good  hot-bed  may  be  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  very  shrrt  time.  The  quantity  of  heating 
material  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  frame  to  be  used. 
When  this  is  ready  and  the  Potato  sets  fairly  started,  let 
them  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in  rows  about  IS  inches 
apart,  parallel  with  ihe  sash-bars,  two  rows  to  each  sash. 
Leaf-soil  on  the  top  of  the  heating  material  is  the  stuff  to 
produce  finelv-flavoured  Potatoes, 

Cauliflowers  anI'  Broccoli  —Late  plantations  of  the 
former  and  early  Broccoli  require  attention  by  breaking 
over  some  of  Iheir  own  leaves  to  cover  the  hearts  that 
they  may  be  safe  from  frost.  Ilere  Walcheren  Broccoli 
exceed  the  demand  at  present,  and  that  none  may  be 
wasted  they  are  being  lifted  and  laid  into  deep  cold 
frames  after  they  have  been  freed  from  their  lower  leaves, 
which  show  signs  of  decay.  With  abundance  of  air  they 
keep  in  these  frames  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
time.  James  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 

MESSRS.    KELWAY    AND    SON, 
LANGPOET. 

REFERENCE  to  the  flower  farma  of 
Meters.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  may  seem  inopportune  at 
the  present  time,  but  from  one  point 
of  view,  at  least,  it  is  not  so. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  glorious 
masses  of  Pjeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Dilphiniunis, 
and  other  choice  summer  flowers  with  which  the 
name  of  Kelway  is  indissolubly  connected  are 
the  result  of  careful  planting  in  the  autumn  of 
the  previous  year.  Although  the  fields  are  now 
bare,  anyone  who  has  feen  them  in  summer-time, 
when  the  grand  varieties  of  those  flowers  which 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  have  made  thfir  own 
cover  the  soil  with  brilliant  colourings,  can 
picture  in  their  imagination  the  Kelway  flower 
farms  in  full  beauty.  Herbaceous  Pteonies  are 
among  the  finest  plants  for  the  flower  garden. 
Their    bold     growth,     handsome     leafage,     and 
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masses  of  blossom  render  them  unique,  and 
no  gardener  that  values  good  groups  of 
flowering  plants  can  afford  to  be  without 
them.  Such  varieties  as  those  Messrs.  Kelway 
exhibit  at  the  Temple  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  represent  the  very  finest 
forms  of  this  flower,  and  would  add  grace  and 
beauty  to  any  bed  or  border.  Among  new 
Ptejnies  raised  by  Me.'srs.  Kelway  are  those 
which  we  are  able  to  illustrate,  namely,  Lid> 
Caizjn,  with  cream-coloured  centre,  outer  petals 
white,  while  there  is  a  faint  blush  tinge  over  all ; 
Mountebank,  with  pink  guard  petals  and  a 
Idanon-ooloured  centre  ;  Mrs.  Gwyn  Lewis, 
dwarf,  white,  and  scented  ;  and  Moonlight,  a  very 
b  .'autiful  pure  white  variety.  There  are  numerous 
other  varieties  described  in  Messrs.  Kelway'a 
"Manual  of  Horticulture,"  a  book  that  all 
pardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  ought 
to  obtain. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
the  many  lovely  varieties  of  single  and  double- 
flowered  Pyrethrums  which  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son  have  introduced.  The  "poor  man's  Chrysan- 
themum," as  the  Pyrethrum  is  sometimes  called, 
on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  free  flowering,  is 
invaluable  in  the  garden,  whether  large  or  small, 
and  especially  so  now  when  there  are  so  many 
excellent  varieties  to  choose  from.  Among  Messrs. 
Kelway's  new  Anemone  -  flowered  Pyrethrums 
we  might  mention  Aunt  Nancy,  white  ;  Cockles, 
ochre  yellow;  John  Craddock,  rose,  with  lighter 
centre  ;  Little  Upton,  flesh  colour  ;  Martin 
Tyrer,  deep  rose  ;  Tom,  deep  flesh  colour ;  and 
Yjung  Bab,  very  bright  rose. 

To  commence  writing  about  Kelway's  Del- 
phiniums or  perennial  Larkspurs  is  to  enter  upon 
a  large  subject,  to  which  justice  could  only  be 
done  by  filling  many  columns.  This  indispensable 
flower,  beloved  of  the  cottager  and  prjzed  in 
the  mansion  garden,  too,  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  form  and  colour  and  in  other  ways 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  and,  largely  owing 
to  their  efFjrts,  perhaps  no  flower  is  more 
popular  to-day  than  the  perennial  Larkspur,  and 
none  gives  greater  satisfaction  to  the  planter. 
There  are  now  lovely  varieties  in  shades  of  blue, 
violet,  rose,  plum  colour,  lavender,  cream,  &c., 
but  even  a  selection  from  the  shades  of  light  blue 
and  dark  blue  alone  will  supply  a  charming  range 
of  colour.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that 
we  will  refer  only  to  a  new  race  of  white  Del- 
phiniums that  Messrs.  Kelway  have  raised.  Of 
these  there  are  Baauty  of  Lingport,  a  beautiful 
clear,  soft  creamy  white  flower,  with  a  pale  buff 
eye  ;  and  Primrose,  which  has  white  sepals  and 
a  yellow  eye.  These  form  quite  a  new  break  in 
Delphiniums.  The  splendid  individual  flowers  of 
the  new  varieties  and  the  fine  display  they  make 
in  the  garden  landscape  are  well  shown  by  the 
illustrations  in  Kelway's  "  Manual  of  Horticul- 
ture." 

Messrs.  Kelway  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  the 
Japanese  Iris  (Iris  K^mpteri),  a  flower  that  is 
unequalled  for  size  and  glorious  colouring,  and 
that  gives  a  character  to  a  stream  or  pond  that 
no  other  plant  does.  The  various  other  sections 
of  Irises  are  also  well  represented  here.  Roses, 
too,  are  an  important  feature  of  Kelway's  nursery, 
and  it  will  be  found  tnat  all  the  best  varieties 
are  included.  Their  "Manual"  gives  some  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  Roses,  none,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Rose  Lamarque 
growing  upon  a  south  wall.  This  is  a  lovely 
white  Rose,  with  sulphur-yellow  centre,  and  is 
not  commonly  met  with. 

By  calling  attention  to  these  few  races  of  plants 
in  Messrs.  Kelway's  nursery,  we  do  not  wish  to 
seem  to  dwarf  the  importance  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  plants  grown  there.  Take  Gaillardias, 
Gladioli,  Paloxes,  or,  in  fact,  any  hardy  herba- 
ceous border  plant  you  wish,  and  you  will  find 
that  each  is  strongly  represented  in  this  Somerset 
nursery.  Alpine  and  other  plants  suited  to  rock 
gardens,  hardy  biennials,  hardy  climbers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  fruit  trees,  too,  are  all 
largely  cultivated  here. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gardes  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  sjpexial  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  vjritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDrroR  of  THE 
Qarden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covsnt  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PCBLISHEK.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

IjQgal  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  poi7it  of  the  question^  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points. ' 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

TuRFy  Loam  for  Chrtsak  them  cms  {T.  R  ). 
— From  the  description  you  give  of  the  loam,  we 
should  think  it  is  of  very  poor  quality  and  unsuit- 
able for  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Fibrous  loam  is 
essential  in  a  suitable  compost,  and  you  had  better 
obtain  some  of  the  best  possible  if  you  wish  to 
succeed.  Without  seeing  the  soil  it  is  impossible 
to  advise  you  satisfactorily.  You  had  better  ask 
the  opinion  of  a  thoroughly  practical  gardener  or 
nurseryman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  should 
give  you  the  information  you  desire.  Two  good 
books  on  Chrysanthemum  culture  are  "  Chrysan- 
themums for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  by  D.  B 
Crane,  pub.ished  at  21.  61.,  by  Messrs.  W.  H 
and  L.  Collingridge,  148,  Aldersgate  Slreet, 
London,  E.C  ,  and  "Chrysanthemums  and  How 
to  Grow  Them  for  Exhibition,"  from  the  same 
office,  at  Is. 

Pkimula  CASBJrtRiANA  (Limi). — This  plant 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  flower  in  the  late 
autumn,  especially  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  blooms  are  nipped  with  the 
frost  before  opening.  The  best  way  to  treat 
plants  that  way  disposed  is  to  pinch  off  all 
flower-heads  that  show  in  the  autumn,  and  some- 
times new  ones  will  be  formed  by  spring,  although 
the  autumn  flowering  usually  exhausts  the  plants, 
so  that  they  do  noo  produce  any  more  in  the 
following  spring.  The  best  way  to  get  this  plant 
to  flower  properly  is  to  raise  seedlings  in  early 
spring  in  a  little  heat,  and  when  they  are  largt 
enough  plant  out  in  a  cool  shady  spot  in  rich  soil. 
In  the  autumn  they  may  be  moved  to  their 
flowering  quarters,  and  in  the  spring  following 
they  may  be  expected  to  push  up  some  good 
Bower-heads.  P.  denticulata  often  produces  heads 
of  flowers- in  autumn  if  the  weather  is  mild  and 
they  are  planted  in  sheltered  positions. 

Various  Questions  (M.  R.). — (1)  We  do  not 
believe  you  will  grow  Narcissi  with  any  success 
under  the  Pine  trees.  The  best  things  to  plant 
in  that  position  are  Ivy,  Euonymus  radicans  and 
its  variegated  form.  Periwinkle,  and  St.  John's 
Wort  (Hypericum).  If  these  do  not  succeed 
then  we  are  afraid  nothing  will.  Of  course  you 
may  have  a  certain  measure  of  success  if  planting 
is  not  done  too  close  to  the  trees,  but  do  not 
risk  many  bulbs.  We  have  never  heard  of 
the  foliage  of  Pine  trees  poisoning  plants. 
(2)  Yes,  cut  the  blossoms  from  the  Rcses 
if  you  wish  it  certainly.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  plants  of  the  popular  double 
varieties  whether  you  cut  the  blooms  or  not,  for 
they  do  not  seed  unless  artificially  fertilised. 
R  ises  appear  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
blight  and  mildew  this  year.  (3)  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  grow  splendidly  together  ;  both  like 
the  same  sort  of  soil.  Unless  the  Rhododen- 
drons are  really  good  named  varieties  we  should 


cut  thtm  back  to  make  room  for  the  Azaleas. 
Very  likely  they  are  of  the  old  ponticum  type,  and 
therefore  not  of  much  value.  (4)  You  should  try 
Polygonum  bildschuanicum  for  growing  up  the 
Pines.  You  will  find  it  even  more  satisfactory 
than  Ivy.  Honeysuckle  and  such  rambling  R  ises 
as  Flora,  Crimson  Rambler,  Mme.  d'ArbIa}', 
Alberic  Barbier,  Dorothy  Perkins,  multiflora,  and 
Mme.  A.  Carriere  are  quick  growers,  and  if  jou 
give  them  deep  rich  soil  they  will  make  a  splendid 
show  even  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Clematis  flammula  or  C.  vitalba,  Aristolochia 
Sipho  (Dutchman's  Pipe),  Lathyrus  latifolius 
(Everlasting  Pea),  and  Vitis  Coignetiie  would 
suit  you. 

Merteksia  M4RITIMA  [A.  M.  Norway)  — This 
seaside  plant  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  away  from  the  influence  of  the  salt 
dir  obtained  in  its  native  habitats.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  will  stand  any  amount  of  frost,  as  it 
is  ouly  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  while  sun  to  any  extent  is  fatal 
to  it.  The  collected  roots  should  be  planted  in  a 
cool  and  somewhat  shady  place  facing  north-east 
in  sandy  or  stony  soil.  In  the  summer  time  when 
it  is  growing  it  should  have  plenty  of  moisture. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  difficult  to 
establish  from  collected  roots,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  collect  some  seeds  and  raise  stock  in  this  way. 
Seedlings  are  easily  raised  from  fresh  seeds,  and 
should  be  grown  on  in  small  pots  plunged  in  some 
cool  spot.  Very  sandy  soil  should  be  used,  and 
when  they  have  made  good-sized  plants  they  may 
be  placed  out  in  their  permanent  position.  Sea 
salt  mixed  with  the  soil  and  applied  occasionally 
after  as  a  dressing  will  be  found  beneficial.  Slugs 
are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  of;  en  prove  very 
destructive. 

Comtmt  Reader  —Twelve  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias  for 
exuibilicn  are  as  follow  :  Mr5.  Edward  Mawley,  J.  H. 
.TacksoD,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Britannia,  Lord  R-jberts,  Mrs. 
Cirur  Page,  Alpha,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Ajsx,  Clara  G. 
Stredwick,  Galliard,  and  Vesta.  You  will  find  all  these 
fully  described  in  the  catalogue  of  any  good  Dahlia  grower. 

A.  A.  G.— The  seedling  Pink  sent  is  one  of  the  numerous 
f.)rm3  of  the  Chinese  Pink  (Dianlhus  chinensis),  of  which 
there  is  an  endless  variety.  It  has  no  varietal  name, 
although  ic  is  a  distinct  and  richly-coloured  variety  and 
evidently  very  free.  The  Chinese  Pink  has  been  hybri- 
dised to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  many  beautiful 
forms  in  cultivation. 

Denmark. — You  do  not  say  which  lEydrangea  you 
possess.  If  it  is  U.  paniculata  grandiflora,  then  you  need 
not  trouble  about  the  weather,  for  this  sort  is  very  hardy. 
In  February  cut  hack  the  shoots  to  within  a  foot  or  so 
from  their  ijase.  Neiv  growths  will  start,  which  eventu- 
ally will  be  crowned  with  heads  of  blossom.  You  may  know 
whether  the  Hydrangea  be  of  the  variety  named  by  its 
deep  brown-coloured  shoots  and  large  pyramidal  heads  of 
white  flowers.  If  it  is  Hydrangea  hortensis  then  your 
wisest  plan  will  he  to  keep  the  plants  in  your  room  until 
ail  danger  of  frost  has  gone. 

C.  E.  T.—la  a  pond  fed  by  a  field  surface  drain  Water 
Lilies  or  any  other  floating  foliage  plants  would  not  be 
likely  to  succeed,  unless  some  means  were  provided  for 
keeping  the  pond  full  in  dry  weather,  and  then  only  the 
very  hardiest  and  most  robust  varieties  should  be  chosen, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  water  would  he  continually  on 
the  rise  and  fall.  The  water  must  be  2  feet  deep  with 
C  inches  of  mud,  9  inches  would  be  better,  so  that  you 
would  require  a  concrete  basin  2  feet  9  inches.  But  in 
10  inches  of  water  and  8  inches  of  mud  you  could  grow  any 
of  the  Sagittarias  (Arrow-head),  Calla  .Tthiopici  (Arum 
Lily),  Butomus  urabellatm  (flowering  Rush),  Pontederia 
cordata,  Cyperus  longu?,  and  Orontium  aquaticum. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  kamtchaticom  {Sock). — The 
best  situation  in  which  to  grow  this  plant  is  near 
the  water  side  or  in  a  bog  which  is  well  drained. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum 
moss  and  peat,  using  only  the  fibrous  part.  A 
little  sand  should  also  be  added,  with  a  small 
portion  of  charcoal,  and  the  whole  should  be  well 
mixed  up  together  before  planting.  If  a  bog  or 
water  is  not  available,  it  should  be  planted  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  rock  garden  in  the  same 
compost,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  should 
be  given  frequently.  As  this  Rhododendron  only 
grows  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  high,  it  does  not 
require  much  room,  for  a  goodsiz^d  plant  will 
not  be  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
deciduous,  losing   all   its  leaves  annually,  and, 
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being  somewhat  of  a  surface  rooting  plant,  a  good 
top-dressing  of  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that 
in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  applied  periodi- 
cally. 

Perplexed— \un  may  cut  the  Laurels  now.  Do  Ihe 
culling  with  a  knite,  and  not  with  the  garden  shears. 

Planter.— YoM  could  not  have  a  more  suitable  shrub  for 
the  purpose  ithan  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rham- 
noides),  which  is  strikingly  bright  with  its  thick  clusters 
of  orange-yellow  beriies. 

Seaside. —  Yon  might  make  ahedgeof  Tamarix  ;  it  would 
be  far  more  beautiful  than  one  of  Euonymus,  although 
the  latter  is  an  excellent  seaside  shrub. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Forty  Good  Roses  (^rs.  Van  Notttn  Pole).— 
You  will  fiod  the  following  a  good  selection  of 
dwarf  hardy  Roses  for  massing  in  beds  : —  Whiles : 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Edith  GifTord,  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  Clio,  Boule  do  Neige, 
Enchantress,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victorii,  and 
White  Lidy.  Yelloivi :  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Medea,  Inabella  Sprunt,  Gustave  Regis, 
Anna  Olivier,  Mrae.  Fernet  Ducher,  and  G 
Nabonnand.  Pi7iks:  Baroness  Ro'.hschild,  La 
France,  Caroline  Teslout,  Heinrich  Schultheis. 
Common  China,  Ciptain  Caristy,  Mrs.  Jjhn 
Liing,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  JRtds :  Giii?8 
an  Teplilz,  Crimson  Qaeen,  Cheshunt 
Scarlet,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Ulrioh 
Brunner.  Other  colours :  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Dr.  Grill,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme. 
He  Watteville,  Francisca  Kruger,  Laurette 
Messimy,  Cjrallina,  Camoens,  Grace  Darling, 
and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  The  varieties  are 
placed  roughly  in  colour  sections. 

Screens  for  Rosss  (Kingston). — Use  either 
Thuya  Lobbii  or  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  and 
although  they  would  grow  to  a  greater  height 
than  6  feet  if  desired,  yet  their  leaders  may  be 
taken  out  and  they  may  always  be  kept  at  this 
height.  Common  Yew  makes  a  splendid  shelter 
hedge,  so  also  does  common  Holly,  but  they  are 
80  very  slow  in  growth.  The  oval-leaved  Privet, 
too,  is  very  good  where  it  will  hold  its  foliage 
through  the  winter.  You  would  find  the 
wichuraiana  Roses  excellent.  Some  temporary 
screens  could  be  made  for  the  Rofes  to  run  upon, 
and  in  about  two  years  you  would  have  a  wall  c  f 
beautiful  foliage  answering  well  for  the  purpose 
of  a  screen.  If  space  permitted  some  of  the 
sturdy  Pcnzince  Briars  could  be  planted  just 
behind  the  wichuraianas  that  would  eventually 
rise  above  the  6  foot  limit,  and  provide  you  with 
some  de'iohtful  blossom  and  fragrant  foliage  in 
early  June.  We  do  not  advise  Euonymus,  as  it 
is  so  very  slow,  and  Laurel  impoveriehes  the 
ground  too  much. 

Prdning  Neglected  Climbikg  Roses  {E.  K. 
Franklin).  —  Unless  new  shoots  are  well  advanced 
by  July,  when  the  old  wood  is  cut  away,  one 
cannot  expect  bloom  the  following  year,  as  the 
shoots  are  not  well  ripened.  We  should  say  this 
is  the  reason  your  plants  did  not  blossom  much  this 
season.  Now  spread  out  the  growths  as  much  as 
possible,  EO  that  air  and  light  may  penetrate  to 
the  wood.  Dj  no  pruning  until  April  next, 
when  the  small  lateral  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  then  you  should  obtain 
plenty  of  blossom  next  summer.  If  the  main  rods 
can  be  trained  somewhat  fan-thape  the  blossoming 
will  be  considerably  aided.  As  to  the  mildew 
trouble  we  agree  with  you  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
our  experience  is  that  if  the  sulphide  of  potassium 
treatment  (which  has  been  frequently  alluded  to 
in  these  columns)  be  persevered  with,  the  foliage 
is  rendered  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  one  of  the  worst  Roses 
for  mildew  that  one  could  grow.  Try  Franrois 
Crousie  or  Giiiss  an  Teplitz,  and  if  only  a  small 
space  is  to  be  covered  plant  either  Ards  Rover  or 
Ards  Pillar.  We  believe  the  new  Rose  J.  B. 
Clark  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  red  Roses 
for  low  walls. 

Roses  near  Sea  (.1.  B.  C). — The  best  climbers  for  your 
purpose  would  be  Aimi^e  Vibert  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere 
(both  white),  and  Crimson  Rambler.      As  hedge  Roses, 


Celestial  (pink),  Waltham  Climber  No.  1  (crimson),  Charles 
Lawson  (rose),  hybrid  Sweet  Briars  (various),  Dawson  Rose 
(  Jink),  r.nd  Blanc  Double  de  Courbet  (white).  The  chief 
points  are  to  dig  the  ground  deeply,  mixing  with  it  about 
VZ  inches  below  the  surface  some  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure.  Plant  at  once,  spreading  the  roots  out  carefully, 
and  make  the  soil  Arm  by  treading  as  the  woik  proceeds. 
Ask  for  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  not  grafted  on  another 
stock. 

C.  L.—Vfe  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  trained  two 
growths  hoiizontally  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left.  If 
this  be  so  we  should  advise  you  to  train  one  growth  from 
each  side  more  in  a  perpendicular  fashion.  We  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  cut  back  at  once  each  of  the  four 
growths  to,  say,  10  feet  or  12  feet.  After  flowering,  cut 
back  the  two  perpendicular  growths  right  to  the  base,  and 
the  two  horizontal  growths  should  have  all  upright 
growths  cut  back  to  the  maiu  branches.  This  leaves  the 
plant  something  like  the  letter  T.  During  the  early  summer 
new  shoots  will  break  out  from  the  two  branches.  These 
new  shoots  should  be  retained  about  a  distance  of  14  inches 
apart,  all  others  being  rubbed  off.  If  plenty  of  heat  ai.d 
moisture  be  given  the  new  shoots  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  roof.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  are 
over  cut  back  the  upright  rods  gradually  to  the  main 
stems,  and  encourage  new  rods  again  for  the  next  season's 
supply  of  blossom. 

Rose  Beetle.— \'e9,  plants  from  the  open  ground  would 
succeed  very  well,  although  pot  plants,  even  if  only  in 
5  inch  pots,  would  be  preferred.  Such  plants  as  these 
would  cost  no  more  than  plants  from  the  open  ground. 
You  need  not  have  the  pots.  After  you  have  planted  the 
Roses  in  the  box,  leave  them  a  day  or  two  before  water- 
ing ;  then  apply  with  a  rose  can.  One  wateiing  will 
suffice  for  some  time.  If  you  plant  pet-grown  specimens, 
prune  but  very  little,  merely  removing  unripe  ends.  This 
would  apply  to  all  Tea  Roses,  whether  pot -grown  or  other- 
wise If  plants  from  the  open  are  employed,  cut  back  to 
about  half  their  length.  Afford  plenty  of  air  until  new 
growths  develop  ;  then  be  careful  how  you  ventilate.  It 
is  better  to  leave  a  little  air  on  day  and  night  than  to  risk 
a  check  owing  to  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  Yuu 
will  need  to  shade  lightly  from  May  to  August.  The  best 
form  of  Rose  house  is  that  which  can  have  the  roof 
removed  in  the  summer. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Ferns  Unsatisfactory  (  TF.  Woockrson). — The 
cause  of  your  Ferns  gelling  browned  and  scorched 
and  being  generally  unsatisfactory  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  grown  in  a  lean-to  house 
facing  south.  This  is  the  hottest  position  yju 
could  give  them  whereas  they  ought  to  have  the 
shadiest  place.  Grow  them  in  a  house  facing  north 
if  possible,  where  they  will  get  little  or  no  sun. 
Then  the  fronds  will  grow  a  healthy  green,  and 
he  quite  dififerent  from  the  brown  pieces  you  sent. 
Whether  the  result  is  partly  due  to  bad  watering 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Daring  the  summer 
months,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  the 
plants  need  a  lot  of  water,  and  if  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  the  roots  the  fronds  would,  of  course, 
suffer.  In  a  house  facing  south  they  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  get  dry  than  in  a  cooler  one, 

J.  G.  Sheklon.~lQ  all  probability  the  Spiia-i  referred  to 
by  you  is  S.  astilboides,  a  very  fine  form,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  forced  as  hard  as  S.  j  iponica.  A  distinct 
variety  of  this  claEa,  which  is  known  as  compacta  multi- 
flora,  derives  its  name  from  the  dense,  compact  spikes  of 
blossoms.  This  has  increased  in  popularity  a  great  deal 
of  late  years. 

Onfcrtrrf.— Guernsey  Lilies  (Neiine)  flower,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  month  of  October,  before  the  production  of  the  leaves. 
Directly  the  flowers  are  past  the  leaves  push  up  and 
erowth  goes  on  during  the  winter  and  spiiig,  then  the 
foliage  dies  cff.  During  the  summer  they  must  be 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sue,  giving  them  no  water 
whatever  till  the  middle  of  August.  In  potting  the  most 
suitable  compost  is  good  yellow  loam,  lightened  by  a  little 
well-decayed  leaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  rough 
silver  sand.  Nerines  must  not  be  cften  disturbed,  and  an 
abundance  of  flowers  is  produced  when  the  bulbs  are 
packed  thickly  in  the  pots.  Give  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  when  growth  is  being  made,  and  during  the 
resting  season  a  sunny  shelf  is  a  good  place. 

ORCHIDS. 

Lycaste  [J.  H. ). — We  are  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  your  success  with  Orchids  in  a  mixed  house,  and 
with  such  a  temperature  as  you  are  able  to  main- 
tain you  can  grow  many  of  the  most  lovely  of 
Orchids.  At  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  you 
should  place  your  Cymbidium  traceyanum,  and 
add  the  free -growing  Cymbidium  lowianum. 
Growing  with  these  at  the  coolest  end  have  some 
of  the  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanders  and  other 
good  forms  of  this  fine  species,  also  C.  leeanum  in 
variety.  These  two  will  give  you  flowers  during 
the    dull   winter    months,   and    both    are    free 


growers.  You  could  add  to  your  Cattleyaa 
Mendelii,  Mossia',  labiata  autuninalis  and 
Harrisonise,  and  any  of  the  Cattleya  hybrids, 
or  L.-elio-Cittleya  hybrids,  which  are  now  very 
numerous,  and  all  are  very  beautiful,  and  generally 
freer  growers  than  the  species.  Of  Dendrobiums 
Fuch  species  as  D.  findlayanum,  D.  crafsinode, 
and  wardianum  are  very  good  and  cheap,  but 
many  of  the  hybrids  are  more  constant  growers, 
among  them  being  D.  Ainsworlhi,  D  splendidis- 
limum  grandiflorum,  D.  Wigani;r/,  D  Cassiope 
(nearly  always  in  flower),  and  D.  wiganianum. 
We  wish  you  success,  and  shall  always  be  very 
pleased  to  answer  any  queries  ycu  send  us. 

J.  Mihicr.— Grow  Cic'ogyne  ciistata,  the  white  variety, 
and  the  variety  with  a  lemon-colouied  lip. 

U.  S.  S.-"The  Book  of  Orchids,"  by  W.  H.  White, 
Uurford  (.John  Lane,  iii  Gd.),  would  suit  you. 

W.  U.  IT.— Y'ou  should  try  the  well-known  Cypripedium 
insigne,  which  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  Orchid  ;  in  fact, 
it  can  be  grown  quite  well  in  frames  during  the  summer 
months. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Not  Treis  kot  Bearisg  [Enquirer).  ~  The 
fertility  of  the  Nut  tree  is  greatly  improved  by 
annual  pruning,  and  this  consists  io  cutting  out 
the  old  and  barren  branches,  thereby  admitting 
more  air  and  light  amongst  the  fertile  boughs 
left,  also  in  shortening  the  longest  of  the  spurs 
by  half.  Any  long  shoots  the  trees  may  make 
during  the  summer  should  be  pruned  back  half 
their  length  in  winter,  this  will  result  in  several 
side  fruiting  thoots  being  formed  the  following 
year.  We  think  that  3'our  tree,  forming  an  arch 
as  it  does,  has  been  overcrowded  with  branches, 
and  that  with  liberal  pruning  this  winter  as  sug- 
gested, and  by  adding  a  dressing  of  manure  to 
their  roots,  the  trees  will  soon  come  round  to  a 
fruitful  condition.  We  should  certainly  cot  cut 
the  trees  down  until  this  treatment  has  been 
tried.  Old  Nut  trees,  as  a  rule,  bear  better  than 
ycung  ones.  The  male  catkin  of  the  Nut  is  freely 
produced  in  spring,  and  these  fhould  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  trees  long  enough  to  fertilise 
the  small  criniEon  female  flowers  which  appear 
liter.  As  soon  as  these  latter  are  freely  expanded 
a  good  shake  of  the  Nut  bushes  on  a  fine  day  to 
liberate  and  distribute  the  pollen  will  help  much 
to  Eecure  a  good  crop. 

Pot  Fio  Trees  (Efrinshaw).  —  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  pot  Fig  trees 
from  any  of  our  large  fruit  nurseries.  There 
is  also  no  difficulty  in  propagating  either  now 
or  in  the  early  summer.  Sucker  growths  are 
not  suitable ;  at  all  times  the  Fig  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  suckers,  and  these  run  to 
wood  too  freely.  To  strike  cuttings  you  will 
require  some  well-matured  wood — the  points  of 
shoots  for  choice — from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in 
length.  In  preparing  the  cutting,  remove  the 
lower  leaves  and  buds  for  half  the  distance. 
Place  the  cuttings  2  inches  in  the  soil  and  make 
firm.  The  soil  used  should  be  of  a  light  nature. 
Place  the  cuttings  in  a  cool  house  and  water 
sparingly.  In  April  or  May,  just  when  growth 
commences,  they  should  be  potted  up  singly  into 
small  pots,  using  a  small  quantity  of  decayed 
manure  in  the  compost,  and  giving  the  plants  a 
temperature  of  50°  at  night  and  60°  to  65°  by 
day.  Keep  the  leading  ehoots  pinched  when 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long.  Cuttings  may  be 
struck  from  May  to  August,  using  the  small 
shoots  a  few  inches  long,  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
that  is,  a  small  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached, 
placing  them  in  a  bottom-heat.  Few  plants  are 
raised  more  readily  than  the  Fig,  and  make  a 
fruiting  tree  in  so  short  a  time. 

Aoi'i'cc— Try  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  ia  an  excellent 
variety. 

B.  E.—lt  depends  upon  the  weather.  If  this  keeps  mild 
and  open  you  might  plant  in  December.  If  the  ground  ig 
hard  and  the  weather  frosty  of  course  you  cannot  plant. 

ia?i(fcrt.— You  will  find  the  best  Strawberry  for  forcing 
to  be  Koyal  Sovereign.  Consult  the  fruit  garden  calendar 
every  week,  and  you  will  find  instructions  how  to  proceed 
as  the  weeks  pass  by. 
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3IISCELLANEOUS. 

jf_  g._\Ve  cannot  say  where  this  book  can  be  bought. 
Try  aoy  secondhand  bookseller  like  Wtieldon,  91,  Queen 
Stieet,  London,  or  Westley,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  Ljudon. 

ir.  B.  B.—Ai  regards  the  making  of  the  frame,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  size  and  whether  you  require  a  portable 
frame.  II  you  use  bricks,  the  wood  would  be  laid  on 
mortar,  and  it  would  not  be  portable.  Wood  2  inches 
thick  would  be  required,  and  strong  cross  pieces.  If  you 
use  bricks,  a  9-iuch  wall  would  suffice  for  most  of  the 
work.  Then  you  must  decide  the  depth.  If  for  hoD 
manure  quite  2  feet  in  the  soil  and  above  the  ground 
level,  4S-inch  or  single  brick  would  sulBce.  For  sashes 
6  feet  long  an  iron  cross-bar  would  be  needed.  The  glass 
should  be  cut  12  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  each  sash 
having  six  in  width.  You  would  doubtless  do  better  by 
purchasiug  a  ready-made  but  well-seasoned  frame ;  they 
are  made  in  suitable  length?.  A  portable  frame  is  most 
useful.  The  frame,  if  of  brick  above  the  ground  level, 
may  be  as  high  as  you  like ;  3  feet  at  back  and  2  feet  at 
front  is  good  for  small  things,  or  you  may  h»ve  it  4  feet  by 
2J  feet. 

Names  of  Fruit. — Lewln. — Pear   Slaiie  Louise. S. 

Shaylcr,  Jipping.— Apple   Lady.  HennlkeK 11'.    D.—l, 

BeurrfS  flaruy ;  2,  Uorate  de  Lamy ;  3,  Bsrgamotte 
U'Esperen  ;  4,  Uravensteiu  ;  5,  Jefferson  ;  b,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pt^armain. 

NAMES    OF   PLANTS.— .4.    F.    Elliott.— Taxodiam   dis- 

lichum    (deciduous    Cypress). S.     U.     i}.— Chorizema 

CO  datnm. J.  1'.— 1,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  2,  Cuch- 

lioda  noetzliana ;  3,  Ccelogyne  flmbriata ;  4,  Adiantum 
Capillus-veneiis  var.  Mariesii ;  5,  A.  cuneaium  var. 

QafiSTioN. 

KEFtrSE     OF     CAKBIDE     OF    CALCIUM     USED    IN     MAKING 

ACETILENE  Gas.— Would  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dent) be  good  enough  to  leil  me  whether  they  have  made 
use  of  the  refuse  ol  the  above  in  their  kitchen  gardens, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  has  proved  to  be  a  success  and  harm- 
less? Our  kitchen  garden  is  a  light  and  dry  soil.— 
Country  House. 


COLOURED     PLATE 
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HYBRID    TEA.  EUSE    THE    DANDY. 

;ESSRS.  PAUL  AND  SON  of 
the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
are  to  be  commended  on  one  ot 
their  latest  acquisitions  to  our 
garden  Roses,  and  the  fact  that 
the  colour  is  a  beautiful  crimson 
shade  will  delight  many  to  whom  a  series  of 
very  pale  tints  has  become  somewhat  weari- 
some. The  Dandy  is,  we  feel  sure,  the 
forerunner  of  glowing  crimson  and  allied 
colours,  which  are  so  much  desired  in 
gardens.  It  is  exceptionally  free,  has 
Birdou  Job  for  one  of  its  parents,  and  the 
fragrance  is  strong  and  deliciously  sweet. 
Our  coloured  illustration  shows  its  colouring 
and  shape.  So  free  and  strong  a  garden 
Rose  is  sure  to  win  popularity.  This  well- 
known  firm  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
distinct  success. 


LEGAL_POINTS. 

Straying  Hoitszs  {W.  A'). — The  owner  of 
the  offending  horses  is  liable,  and,  if  he  declines 
to  pay,  sue  him  in  the  county  court.  Perhaps  a 
lawyer's  letter  would  bring  him  to  his  senees.  It 
is  the  duty  of  persons  owning  horses,  cattle,  &c., 
to  prevent  them  from  straying.  The  owner  ot 
land  is  under  no  obligation  to  erect  a  fence  to 
restrain  his  neighbour's  beasts  from  commiciing 
trespasses  and  causing  icjury  to  an  enthusiastic, 
hard-working,  and,  we  are  glad  to  note,  success- 
ful gardener. 

Straying  Animals  {Drive  Gates). — There  is 
no  obligation  upon  the  owner  of  premises  to  keep 
the  gales  of  his  carriage  drive  shut  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  prevent  straying  animals  from 
trespassing.  The  owner  of  the  auimals  is  liable 
for  the  damage  which  they  do,  and  also  to  a  fine 
of  5i.  per  animal  and  the  expense  of  removing  it 
to  the  owner'd  premises  or  the  common  pound. 
But  no  fine  is  incurred  where  the  highway  passes 
over  a  common  or  waste  land.  A  highway  must 
te  uie  I  as  a  highway,  and  not  as  a  place  in  which 


to  turn  out  cattle,  horses,  &c.  If,  however, 
animals  are  lawfully  passing  along  a  highway, 
their  owner  is  not  liable  for  any  damage  which 
they  may  do  upon  premises  adjoining  the  high- 
way, unless  he  is  guilty  of  negligence.  Wnile 
they  are  lawfully  upon  the  highway  (i.e.,  not 
straying)  they  are  not  trespassing,  and  in  the 
case  of  property  adjoining  the  highway  the 
occupier  must  be  taken  to  hold  it  subject  to  the 
risk  of  such  inevitable  injury. 

NURSEKYMAN  ASD  MARKET  GARDENER  (Z).  if.). 

A.  nurseryman  is  a  tradesman  who  rears  and 
supplies  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  to  his 
customers,  and,  in  some  cases,  undertakes  the 
laying  out  and  upkeep  of  their  gardens,  while  a 
market  gardener  is  a  trade-man  who  grows  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  sale  in  the  public  markets.  A 
man  may  be  both  a  nurseryman  and  a  market 
gardener.  The  right  of  a  market  gardener  to 
compete  at  a  flower  show  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  entry.  Some  classes  are  limited  to 
private  growers,  while  others  are  open  to  all 
comers,  including  the  trade. 

Water  Supply  {M.). — There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  dig  a  well  on  the  extremity 
of  your  own  land,  notwithstanding  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  drain  your  neighbour's  well,  and 
his  conduct  entitles  him  to  no  consideration  at 
your  hands.  As  you  have  taken  water  from  your 
neighbour's  well  for  fifty  years  as  a  matter  of  right 
you  are  entitled  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  you  are 
also  entitled  to  enter  his  land  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  pipe  which  carries  the  water  from 
his  well  to  your  premises.  You  must,  however, 
enter  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  you  should  give 
your  neighbour  notice  of  your  intention.  It  he 
threatens  to  prevent  you  you  can  take  legal 
proceedings,  but  probably  a  letter  from  a  local 
lawyer  would  make  him  more  reasonable. 

Impbiso.vbd  Son  (7.  S.  B. ).  — We  are  very  sorry 
for  your  trouble,  but  we  do  not  see  how  you  can 
hold  yourself  responsible  for  your  son's  conduct. 
Let  us  hope  that  be  will  amend  his  ways.  By  hard 
labour  and  industry,  with  good  conduct,  a  male 
prisoner  may  render  himself  eligible  to  be  released 
on  licence  when  one-fourth  of  his  sentence  has  yet 
to  run,  and  a  female  prisoner  when  one-ihiid  of  her 
sentence  has  yet  to  run.  The  case  of  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  is 
specially  considered  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 
A  prisoner  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
relatives  and  respectable  friends  by  letter,  and  to 
be  visited  by  them  after  four  months  of  the  term 
of  bis  sentence  have  expired,  and  this  privilege 
may  be  gradually  increased  according  to  his  con- 
duct and  industry  until  the  interval  is  reduced  to 
one  month.  Not  more  than  three  persons  are 
admitted  to  visit  the  prisoner  at  one  time.  A 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  write  a  special  letter  and 
to  receive  a  reply  in  the  case  ot  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  or  for  the  purpose  cf  giving 
instructions  as  to  hia  business  or  family  afi'airs  ot 
an  urgent  nature,  or  of  making  arrangements  for 
obtaining  employment  or  assistance  from  friends 
on  release.  The  authorities  may  require  any 
visitor  to  be  searched.  All  letters  are  read  by 
the  officials,  and  if  the  contents  are  objectionable 
the  letters  are  not  forwarded. 


SOCIETIES. 


EXETER  CHRYSANTHEilUM  SHOW. 
The  show  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  ihe  Victoria  Hail,  Exeter,  od  the  9.h  lust. 
Though  in  the  larger  classes  competitloa  was  Dut  quiie  so 
keen  as  to  formei  years,  ihe  hall  was  well  tilled,  and  many 
competed  in  some  of  the  smaller  classes.  The  prize- n  inning 
stands  of  cut  blooms  in  the  open,  amateur,  and  cottager 
classes  were  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  Ihe  first  prize 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  26  leec  ia  length,  was  a  very 
hue  exhibit.  Fruit  was  well  shown,  two  long  tables 
running  down  the  entire  length  of  the  hall  being  filled 
with  it. 

PmzE  List. 
Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First  prize,  certificate  of  the 
National  Chryaanlhemum  Society,  and  silver  medal,  Mr. 
W.  Brock  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Knapman. 


Smaller  group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  C.  M. 
CoUingwood. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants : 
First,  Mr.  W.  Brock,  with  a  good  and  varied  collection. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemum  ;  First,  Mrs.  Koight-Bruce  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  M.  Colhngwood. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  in  twelve  varieties  in  vases  : 
First  prize  silver  cup,  Sir  Duckworth  King,  with  splendid 
ttowera.  This  exhibit  was  awarded  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  certificate.  Twenty-four  Japanese : 
First,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harrison  ;  second.  Sir  D.  King,  Only  one 
point  divided  these  stands.  Eighteen  Japanese  in  vases  : 
First,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill;  second,  Mr.  W.  Brock.  A.  F.  S. 
Valiis  in  the  first  prize  stand  was  awarded  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  silver  medal  as  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show. 

Twelve  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  W.  Luxraore.  Twelve 
Japanese  incurved  :  First,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gulsoa.  Six  Japanese, 
white  :  First,  Sir  D.  King,  with  Mme.  Carnot.  Six  Japa- 
nese, yellow :  First,  Mis.  J.  E,.  Gulson,  with  General 
Hutton.  Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour  :  First,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Gulson,  with  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Six  incurved  :  First,  Mr. 
C.  M.  CoUingwood.  Six  Pompons :  First,  Miss  Kingdon  ; 
other  entries  disqualified.  Six  vases,  singles  :  First,  Cap- 
tain Radcliffe. 

The  amateurs'  classes  were  well  filled,  but  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  stand  of  six  very  fine  incurved,  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  CoUingwood.  This  stand  took  the  first  prize 
and  silver  medal  for  the  best  amateur  exhibit,  while  one 
of  the  flowers,  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran,  was  awarded  the 
bronze  medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  as 
the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show. 

In  the  frnit  classes  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  won  the  first  prizes  for 
the  large  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears,  as  well  as  other 
prizes,  and  amongat  the  other  winners  were  Dr.  Samways, 
Lord  Poltimore,  Sir  Duckworth  King,  Sir  J.  F.  Davie,  and 
Mrs.  Wippel. 

Among  the  nurserymen's  exhibits  was  a  fine  stand  con- 
triDuted  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  containing 
winter-flowering  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  had  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples,  including  the  new  dessert  Apple  Coronation. 
They  also  showed  specimens  of  trained  Apple  trees.  Mr. 
J.  Garland,  Broadclyst,  exhibited  a  new  seedling  Apple 
Star  of  Devon. 

EDINBURGH. 
Quite  one  of  the  best  autumn  shows  was  that  held  by  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  in  the  Waverley  Market 
on  the  16th,  17Lb,  and  18th  inst.  The  competition  was 
keen,  and  the  quality  of  the  bloom;  and  specimen  plants 
quite  up  to  the  average  ;  indeed,  the  latter  were  the  b>^st 
yet  seen  here.  Decorative  varieties— free-flowering  and 
singles— were  so  numerous  and  of  such  high  quality  as  to 
make  a  show  in  themselves.  Ia  awarding  the  prizes  in  the 
leading  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  judges  attached  to  pre- 
pared cards  the  names  of  the  blooms  and  the  number  of 
points  awarded  to  each,  a  system  quite  new  in  Chrysan- 
themum judging,  but  one  to  be  commended  from  an  educa- 
tional point.  Here  all  cut  blooms  are  staged  in  vases,  and 
produce  a  fine  efl'ect  in  the  large  hall. 
Cut  Blooms. 

The  leading  class  i 3  for  fifteen  varieties  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  eiich,  for  which  a  piece  of  plate  value  £20  is 
given  and  £10  in  cash.  Six  competed,  making  a  fine  dis- 
play. Mr.  D.  Niccoll,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Bell,  Eaq.,  Roasie, 
Forgandenny,  secured  the  leading  prize  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  point,  with  a  total  of  106  points.  The  blooms 
were  of  high  quality  and  well  staged.  Mra.  F.  W.  Valiis, 
Mme.  P.  Ridaelli,  Miss  M.  Ware,  Mrs.  Birkley,  Mi^a  Olive 
Miller,  and  F.  S.  Valiis  were  the  best.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gar- 
dener to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  second  with  105 
points.  Mr.  Beiiant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Castle 
Huntly,  third. 

For  eight  Japanese,  distinct,  three  of  each,  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Cup  was  given  for  Scotch-grown  blooms.  Here 
fourteen  competed,  making  an  exceedingly  fine  display. 
Mr.  G.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Sievewright,  Tuiliallan 
Castle,  Klncardine-on-Forth,  won  easily  with  a  total  of 
62  points.  Especially  floe  were  Miss  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Florence  Penford,  and  F.  S.  Valiis. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumming,  gardener  to  Lady  Stewart,  Grantully 
Castle,  second  with  53i  points. 

For  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  Thomas  Biird,  gar- 
dener to  James  Younger,  Eiq.,  Armsbrae,  Cambus,  had  the 
best  set  of  seven  competitors.  Mr.  McKellar,  St.  Marnocka, 
Portmarnock,  County  Dublin,  second. 

Ia  the  class  for  sLx  blojms,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Lunt, 
with  F.  S.  Valiis  very  fine,  was  first  easily. 

An  interesting  cla^s  was  that  for  partially  disbudded 
sprays  in  vases,  four  varieties,  three  sprays  of  each,  with 
at  least  three  blooms  on  a  spray.  Mr.  A.  E.  Todd,  Stoney- 
bank,  Musselburgh,  was  first  with  such  varieties  as  La 
Triomphante,  its  yellow  sport,  and  M.  W.  Holmes. 

In  the  class  for  three  single-flowered  varieties  with  any 
foliage  there  were  eight  contestants.  Mr.  A.  Enighr, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  Lawson,  Brayton  Hall,  Cumberland, 
won  with  handsomely-displayed  masses  of  Purity,  Edith 
Pagram,  and  Miss  Annie  Holden. 

Decorative  varieties,  three  vases  distinct,  not  more 
than  twelve  sprays  in  each  vase,  with  any  kind  of  foliage, 
brought  thirteen  entries.  Mr.  J.  Hay,  with  Crimson 
Source  d'Or,  La  Triomphante,  and  Yellow  Triomphante 
won  first  place,  a  really  flne  exhibit  of  useful  flowers ; 
Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  gardener  to  Dr.  Scott,  Musselburgh, 
second. 

Orchids  arranged  for  effect  in  a  basket  made  a  flne 
feature.    Mr.  A.  E.  Todd  easily  won  the  premier  position. 

Amateurs  competed  numerously  and  well  in  thevarious 
classes  set  apart  for  them. 
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Tlants. 

A  first  prize  nf  £0  was  offered  for  six  Iflrge-flowered 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  I'ulman,  gardener  to  D.  R,  W.  Iline, 
E:Ci.,  HolywoctI,  CoUuton,  was  first,  with  really  flee  plants, 
freely  flowered  aLd  not  too  stifHv  tiained. 

Fur  four  Japanese,  dis'.inct,  Mr.  Fulman  easily  secured 
the  leadinc  awarJ,  his  plant  of  Swanhy  Giant  biing 
especially  fine. 

l''ur  two,  any  Eeclif-n,  Mr.  Wichie,  gardener  to  Lady  Steel, 
won  wilh  Nelly  Pockelt  and  Mrs.  Greetifield. 

Japanese  in  G-incli  pots  were  splendidly  shown  ;  the 
plants  were  3  feet,  hlgb,  ai.d  cjriied  ten  to  fourtfen  good 
blooms.  Mr.  G.  Chaplin,  gmdenerto  A.  Nelson,  Eni.,  was 
first.  Pompons  in  GiDch  pots  also  were  extremely  good, 
really  fine  decorative  txamplea  of  Rosinante  and  Nelly 
Rainford  from  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Groups  of  Ctirysantbemums  were  poor. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  few  in  number  but  good  in  quality.  Mr. 
Leslie,  Pitcullen,  was  the  most  successful. 

The  best  Apples  were  from  Mr.  Joidan,  Impney  Ilall, 
Dmitwich. 

Vegetable  collections  were  scarce,  Mr.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree,  ensily  won  for  both  collections. 

Mr.  n.  J.  Junes,  K>ecroft  Nurseries,  Ililher  Green, 
Lewitham,  won  the  society's  gt-ld  medal  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, beautifully  arranged  in  Bamboo  stands,  they 
include  many  new  varieties. 

ROYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY. 
At   an  exhibition  of  this  stciety  held  in  their  gardens. 
Regent's  Paik,  on  the  15;h  ics*.,  the  following  gruups 
were  shown  : 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  alpines  ai.d  winter-flovieiing  Cainalions.     Silver  medal. 

A  veiy  fine  plant  of  Crinum  augustum  in  flower  was 
shown  from  the  8ociet>'3  gardens. 

A  silver-pilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mi^s  Adam?on  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Kell)  fur  a  splendid  group  of  Chrvsanihemums. 

A  gold  medal  was  given  to  ¥.  A.  Bevan,  E-q.  (gaidener, 
Mr.  Pan),  Trent  Paik,  New  Bnrner,  for  some, splendidly- 
flowered  plants  cf  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its 
white  variety. 

A  large  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  ILR.II.  the 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife  (gaidener,  Mr. 
Mountford)  for  an  (xceedingly  atlraclive  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Begonias,  Orchids,  and  other  plants. 


EASTBOURNE  DORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
A  CAi'lTAL  show  wae  held  en  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.,  some 
really  first-class  blooms  being  stage!  in  the  classes  for 
Japanese  on  boards  as  well  as  in  vases.  The  best  prize  in 
the  schedule,  that  for  twentj-fcur  Japanese  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  was  cariitd  off  by  Mr.  W,  Welfare, 
gardener  to  J.  Pealty,  Esq  ,  Trafalgar  House,  Tottenham, 
whose  exhibit  was  excepiionnlly  good  ;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Simmon?,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Osborne,  Birt.,  The  Grange, 
Framfield.  The  first  and  second  ptizea  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  were  won  by  Mr.  A. 
Simmons  and  Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  J.  MacGregor, 
Esq.,  Uailsham.  Mr.  G.  Whi^ehorne,  girdener  to  C. 
Diplock,  Esq..  Polegatp.  won  flist  prize  for  six  Japanese 
white  or  yellow,  for  six  JapaEese  other  than  white,  and  for 
six  Japanese  distinct. 

A  number  of  classes  are  open  lo  members  only,  and  here 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins  was  first  for  eighteen  Japanese  in  twelve 
varieties  on  b(  aids. 

Fiuit  was  especially  gond  in  several  instances,  notably 
Apples  and  Peais,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  winning  for  six  dishes 
culinary  Apples.  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  was  also  first  fcr  six 
dishes  of  desseit  Apples.  Mr,  G.  Grigg,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Ashhurnham,  was  successful  in  several  classes. 

Messrs.  ^V.  Wella  and  Co.,  Merstham,  staged  a  few 
novelties  in  Japanese.  Meseis.  Durrant  Young,  Terminus 
Road,  Eastbourne,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Scott,  nurseryman, 
Eastbourne,  exhibited  Urge  groups  of  Palms  and  fiowering 
plants. 

SCOTIISU    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Dundee  Parks  and  Maikets  Committee,  a  request  by 
the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  for  a  renewal  of  the 
grant  to  the  society  fur  their  annual  show  of  a  portion  of 
the  Magdalen  Gtetn  was  laid  before  the  committee.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  space  for  side 
shows  and  other  enieitainments  should  not  be  farmed  out, 
but  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  cf  the  society.  It  is 
understood  that  this  will  adversely  affect  the  income  of 
the  show,  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  as  there  was  a  loss  of 
upwards  of  £SU  on  tbi*  yeai's  show.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  objected  to  any  part  of  the  ground 
being  used  for  any  revenue-earniog  purpose,  but  his 
views  did  not  obtain  the  necessary  support,  and  he 
entered  a  pro' est. 

East  of  Fife.— The  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  of  the  E:ist  of  Fife  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Leven,  on  the  9ih  inat.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Captain  Gilmour, 
Woodburne,  Ceres,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company. 
The  show  was  an  excellent  one  in  all  departments.  The 
high  quality  of  the  cut  blooms  was  the  subject  of  general 
remaik,  but  the  pot  plants  were  also  very  good,  and  lhp.t 
with  which  Mr.  Short,  Lnhill,  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
plant  in  the  show  did  much  credit  to  the  winner's  cultural 
skill.  The  prize  for  the  best  vaae  of  cut  Chrysanthemums 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Black,  Linuwood  Hall,  for  a  capita) 
exhibit. 

Alytii  Fruit  Growers'  Association,— The  result  of 
the  season's  work  of  this  association  haa  proved  very  satis- 


factory, and  the  returns  just  received  by  the  growers  are 
much  be*'er  than  had  been  expected,  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  which  prevailed  at  one  peiiod.  The  low  prices 
then  offered  were,  however,  not  accepted  by  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  amount  now  paid  to  the  growers  represents 
an  average,  after  deducticn  of  expensep,  ('f  £21  Gi.  lujd.  per 
ten.  Etght  new  members  have  joined  the  association  this 
season,  and  last  yeai's  outturn  was  doubled,  with  a  pros- 
pect that  this  will  be  still  further  added  to  in  1006.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ferguson,  the  secretary,  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  such  gralifjirg  results. 

COLCHESTER    AUTUMN    SHOW. 

In  few  provincial  towns  is  fruit  shown  so  largely  and  so 
well  as  at  Colchester.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  are 
most  extensive,  filling  quite  half  of  the  exhibition  building, 
the  Corn  Exchange.  There  was  also  a  splendid  display  of 
Chrysanthemums.  There  are  nearly  fifty  classes  for  fruit 
and  thirty  classes  for  vegetables,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  fiuitand  vegetables  at  Colchester  are  an  important 
feature.  There  was  no  lark  of  exhibitors,  especially  in  the 
single  dish  classes,  in  which  much  interest  was  taken,  ai  d 
most  of  the  fruit  staged  would  compare  favourably  with 
that  exhibited  early  in  October  at  the  great  hardy  fruit 
show  held  under  the  auspices  cf  the  R-^yal  Horticultural 
Society.  To  test  flavour  the  fiuits  are  cut,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  lo  correct  nomenclature,  the  judges 
having  to  disqualify  any  not  named  correctly,  no  matter 
how  got  d  the  exhibit  may  be.  The  special  prizes  for  the 
best  dish  cf  Apples,  also  Peam,  both  dessert  and  kitchen 
sortp,  cause  much  interest.  There  is  a  good  rule  that  all 
dessert  Apples  of  large  kindp,  such  as  Blenheim  or 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  must  not  exceed  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Few  Iccal  shows  come  up  to  Colchester  in  some 
classes  of  Apples  in  the  dessert  section.  I  have  never  seen 
such  grand  Allington  Pippins.  The  premier  award  for  the 
best  dessert  Apple  was  given  to  a  dish  of  Altington  Pippins, 
ar.d  a  magnificent  dish  it  was.  Mr.  O.  G.  0;pen  staged  a 
splendid  half-dtizen  dishes  in  the  dessert  class,  and  note 
must  be  made  tf  the  spirited  competition  in  these  classes. 
There  was  a  grand  lot  of  Peasgooa's  Nonsuch.  Here  are  dis- 
tinct classes  for  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Allington 
Pippin,  Gascoyufc'a  Scarlet,  and  the  Green  and  Bronze 
Spice  Apple,  a  local  and  a  splendid  late  dessert  fruit. 
This  is  well  known  as  Daicy  Spice  or  Baddow  Pippin,  and 
is  well  grown  in  Essex  and  the  adj  lining  Eastern  Counties. 
Thcugh  there  are  two  classes,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
distinguish  any  difference,  as  when  I  lived  in  Suffolk  we 
had  both  green  and  dfcrk  or  bronzed  fiuit  on  the  same  tree. 
This  year  the  competition  In  the  Pear  classes  was  less 
keen  than  usual,  but  there  were  some  good  fruits  staged, 
and  in  no  partof  the  show  is  there  greater  improvement 
to  be  seen  than  in  the  Pear  classes.  There  are  certainly 
giant  cooking  fruits,  but  these  are  in  their  light  place, 
aLd  there  is  a  class  for  weight.  My  note  would  not.  be 
complete  wilhrut  referring  to  the  vegetable  classes  and 
the  splendid  exhibits  staged.  The  single  dish  classes  were 
very  good  and  well  contested.  Both  amateujs  and 
cottagers  at  this  show  (xhibit  well.atd  there  is  an  ab:-er:ce 
of  grossness  in  these  classes,  which  is  a  welcome  feature 
at  an  autumn  show,  as  at  times  size  is  too  much  in 
evidence.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details,  but 
I  do  heartily  congratulate  the  commiitee  on  their  good 
management  and  tine  show.  G,  W. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
TUEKE  was  rather  a  small  exhibition  at  the  meeting  cf  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society  tn  Tuesday  last,  the  21slin3t., 
although  several  new  and  inttresling  Orchids,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  were  shown. 

Fruit  ani>  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Messrs.  George  Bunjard  (chairman),  S. 
Mortimer,  Edwin  Beckett,  A.  Dean,  ^V^Jliam  Pope,  J. 
Cheal,  Henry  Parr,  Horace  J.  Wright,  J.  L)ne,  J.  Jaques, 
G.  W>thes,  Owen  Thomas,  andH.  Somers  Krvers. 

Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener  lo  B.  H.  Urll,  Esq.,  Newcombs, 
Crediton,  txhiulled  a  collection  of  more  than  fifty  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Some  of  the  former  were  ticely 
coloured,  while  all  were  excellent  fruits.  Several  varieties 
uf  Pears,  too,  were  well  represtnttd.  Silvei-gilt  Kulghiian 
medal. 

Some  Mushrooms,  grown  from  XL  All  Spawn,  afavourite 
market  suit,  wire  siiuwn. 

Mr.  J  U.  Ridgewell,  Histon,  Cambs.,  exhibited  two  new 
dwarf  Biussels  Sprouts,  New  Dwaif  and  Hardiest  of  All, 
which  the  committee  wished  to  have  tent  to  Wisley  for 
trial. 

Several  Lew  Apples  wire  shown,  but  cnly  one  obtained 
an  award  or  merit. 

New  Frijits  and  Vigetables. 

Apple  Star  of  Devon.— This  is  an  Apple  of  medium  size, 
conrcul,  heavily  striped  wilh  crimaun  upon  a  pale  red 
ground  colour  on  the  sunny  side  ;  on  the  shaded  side  the 
colour  is  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less  striped  niih  red. 
The  stalk  is  short,  set  in  a  deep  cavity  ;  the  eje  is  set  in  a 
broad  shallow  depression.  From  Mr.  J.  Garland,  Broad* 
clyst,  E.xeter.     Award  of  merl*". 

Bfumhcad  Ea'e.—Au  awaid  of  merit  was  given  lo  this 
new  variety  ;  of  its  origin  no  particulars  were  given. 
It  has  the  appearance  cf  being  a  useful  vegetable.  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hulborn,  W.C. 

Alter  trial  at  Wisley  awards  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing Potatoes  :  A  flrat-clasa  cerliflcate  to  Peckover  (W. 
Bojce,  Wtlney,  Wisbech). 

Kich  of  the  following  received  an  award  cf  merit:  The 
Gardener  (W.  H.  Sruclair,  15G,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen), 
liritisk  Hero  (G.  Carter,  School  Lane,  Coltenham),  Denbifjii  , 
Giant  (R.  11.  Wiunard,  Anderton  Hall,  Anderton),  Uxint's 
Favourite  (Hurst  and   Sod,  HoundEdiich),  Southern  Star  \ 


(J.  Vtitch  and  Son,  Limited,  CheUea,  F.  C.  Crampton, 
Gate  Housp.  Sessinghurst,  and  J.  Walker,  High  Street, 
Thame),  Cigarette  (Barr  and  Sone,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden).  The  Wahhereii  Couliji.uer,  frrm  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  also  received  an  award  of 
merit  after  trial. 

ORcniD  Committee. 

Present  :  Messrs.  H^rry  J.  Veiich  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  R.  Brocman  W'-ite,  de  B.  Crawshav.  Francis 
Wellesley,  F.  W.  A<hton,  J.  Chailesworth,  W.  ihompson, 
A.  A.  McEean,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H.  Yearng,  W.  Buxall, 
H.  Little,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  H.  White,  H.  G.  Thwaites, 
W.  A.  Bilney,  H.  A.  Tracey,  and  J.  Douglas. 

MessT''.  James  Veitch  and  Sors,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  group  of  Cypripediums  that  included  a  we?I- 
colourcd  C.  fairieanum,  C.  arthurianum  pulchellum,  and 
several  plants  of  the  beautiful  C.  insigne  Sanderse.  C.  i. 
Harefield  Hall  variety,  C.  x  AcIcTus,  C.  x  Thaha,  and 
C.  vexillarium  were  also  in  this  group.  Stiver  Flora 
med^l. 

Messrs.  Charleaworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
ahowe  d  several  beautiful  Orchids  in  theirgroup,  e.g.  ,Cattleya 
Vulcan  tuperba,  C.  lal  iata  alba  variety  Lontse  (with  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  blue-purple  lip),  C.  chamberlarniann, 
Brasso-Catileyapurpurato-digbyanavar.  KingHaaknn  VII  , 
Trichopilia  suavrs  (finely  flowered),  Sophrc-Cattleya 
eximia,  Cypripedium  insigne  cilrinum,  and  others. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

M.  Cb.  Vuylsteke,  Loochrisli,  Belgium,  showed  some 
beautiful  OdontcgloBsums,  richly-colouied  varieties  of  0. 
ardentissimum,  wilckeanum,  hariyo-crispuro,  and  others. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Ei  field, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Cypripediums  that  included  numerous 
forms  <f  C.  insigne  and  various  hybridp.  C.  Mme.  Jules 
Uye,  C.  i.  Sandeia\  Chantini  Lindeni,  cobbianum, 
Hartfleld  Hall,  and  C.  Charles  Canham  were  among  ihe 
best.     Silver  Bankslan  medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N  ,  showed  a  pretty 
group  ef  Orchids,  in  which  was  a  fine  plant  <f  Cailhya 
bicolor.  lajlio-Cattleya  schilleriana,  Catileja  Harrisonia;, 
Lielia  elegans  Turneri,  Sophronilis  grandiflorn,  and  several 
gcod  Cypripediums  were  well  shown.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albsns,  exhibited  a  few 
choice  Orchids,  including  Cypripedium  The  Earl  (selli- 
gerum  majus  x  cenanthum  supert>um),  C.  Leeander  var. 
decora,  Ltelio-Catlleya  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A8tor(C.  gaskelliana 
X  L.  xanihina),  L.-C.  lucasiana  (C.  1.  flammea  x  L.  tene- 
brosa),  ar.d  Cypripedium  The  Baron  (See  "  New  Orchids  "). 

Several  other  beautiful  Orchids  were  thown,  notably 
Lfelic-Cattle>a  heatonentis,  from  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Birt., 
East  Sheen  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  \''oun8). 

New  Orchids. 

A  flist-class  ceilificale  was  given  to  the  following  : 

Cypripedium  The  Daron.^X  large  and  handsome  flower, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Uilchinsiic  and  C.  nitens 
(Sander's  variety).  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and  blotched, 
and  spotted  wilh  purple  upon  a  white  ground.  At  iho 
bate  the  ground  colour  is  rich  green,  and  the  markings 
are  more  crimson  than  purple.  Petals  and  |;ouch  are 
brownish  green.  Frem  Meurs.  Sander  and  Son?,  St. 
Albans. 

Each  cf  the  followirg  received  an  award  of  merit  : 

CypiijediiDii  Actieus  ehaidwarenne.—Jhe  dorsal  sepal 
is  light  green  at  the  basr,  wrth  a  broad,  semi-circultr  band 
of  white  as  the  upper  half ;  the  green  is  lightly  lined  with 
crimson-brown.  The  petals  are  light  green,  and  the  pouch 
is  green  and  brown.  Shown  by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq., 
Chardwar,  Gloucestershire  (gardener,  Mr.  Page). 

Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt  car.  >nagn\fica.  —  A  cut  flower  cf  thia 
beautiful  variety  was  shown  by  Major  G.  L.  Holfoid, 
C. I. E.,  Westonbirt  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  AUxandei). 
The  broad  sepals  and  the  irregular  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
rose,  a  clear,  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  The  lip  is  ilch 
orangc-colouied,  fading  to  a  lighter  shade  towerds  the 
margins.    The  throat  is  marked  with  crimson-brown. 

Cypripedium  Thalia  giqaixtcum.  —  A  very  atlr:ctivo 
flower.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  heavily  spotted  wilh  purple- 
brown  upon  a  pale  green  ground  and  a  Lrotd  blush 
coloured  margin.  The  lip  is  brown,  and  the  petals  are 
veined  with  brown  upon  a  pale  green  ground.  Shown  by 
F.  Wellesley,  Esq..  Westfield,  Woking. 

Odontojlot<siim  Pheebc.—  O.  cirrh^-aum  and  O.  ciispum 
were  the  parents  of  this  hybrid,  which  has  slender  pointed 
sepals  and  waved  pet&ls,white  spotted  with  chocolate-red. 
The  fiuwer  is  characteristically  intermediate.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heatnn,  Bradford. 

Odontoglostvm  IlaUio  erispvm  Thccdcra.  —  A  largc- 
flowered  garden  hybrid  betHeenHaliii  and  crispum  roseum. 
The  ground  colour  of  Ihe  sepals  is  primrose  linged  with 
pale  rose;  in  the  petals  the  rese  tinge  is  absent.  The 
sepals  are  blotched,  and  ihe  petals  are  spotted  wilh  red* 
brown.     Frrm  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochrisli,  Ghent. 

Lisa  pvh'hra  Tring  Park  eaiiety.—  A  very  beautiful  pale 
pink  flower,  larger  atd  aUogelher  finer  than  the  type. 
The  lip  is  marked  with  very  thin  lines  of  purple,  'ihis 
was  shown  by  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  Dye),  and  received  an  award  cf  merit-  A  bctanical 
certificate  was  given  to  the  type  D:sa  pulchra,  also  shoviu 
by  Lord  Rothschild. 

Mcrmoces  Badium  —The  petals  and  upalsof  Ihiscuiicus 
flower  are  a  deep  brick-reU  colour,  wl  ile  the  lip  is  deep 
purple-red.    Shown  ly  Lerd  Koihschild. 

\The  report  oj  the  Floral  Committee  is  held  over  un'.U 
nej:t  week  \ 
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A    POTATO     EXHIBITION. 

THE  National  Potato  Society  held 
its  second  annual  exhibition  last 
week  in  the  hall  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was 
more  largely  patronised  by  Potato 
growers  than  the  first  exhibition.  While  last 
year  the  entries  numbered  some  800,  on  this 
occasion  more  than  1,200  competitors  entered. 
The  varieties  that  became  so  famous  during 
the  Potato  boom  were  to  be  seen  in  almost 
all  the  non- competitive  stands,  but  we  were 
glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  older  varieties 
were  prominent  also.  Three  of  the  most 
interesting  classes  in  the  schedule  were  those 
for  "  total  yield  of  any  variety  from  twelve 
consecutive  roots,"  "  eight  varieties  of  disease- 
resisting  Potatoes,  one  dish  of  each,  to  include 
not  less  than  four  of  the  chosen  sorts  in  the 
election  of  1904,"  and  "six  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes for  flavour,  one  dish  of  each,  to  include 
not  less  than  four  of  the  principal  sorts  in 
the  1904  election."  The  first  prize  for  the 
best  yield  of  Potatoes  from  twelve  consecu- 
tive roots  (the  Potatoes  not  to  be  grown  more 
than  3  feet  by  18  inches  apart)  was  won  by 
the  variety  Scotch  Triumph  ;  1471b.  of  this 
variety  were  gathered  from  the  twelve  roots. 
The  best  disease-resisting  varieties  according 
to  the  result  of  the  1904  election  are  Ever- 
good,  Discovery,  Royal  Kidney,  Northern 
Star,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  King  Edward  VII., 
Eldorado,  and  Factor.  By  the  same  authority 
the  following  Potatoes  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  flavoured  :  Langworthy,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  Factor,  Royal  Kidney,  Evergood, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Snowdrop.  Thus 
four  of  the  best  disease-resisting  varieties  are 
also  considered  to  be  the  best  flavoured, 
namely,  Evergood,  Royal  Kidney,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  and  Factor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
show  was  the  collection  of  Solanum  species 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  One  of  these, 
Solanum  Maglia,  a  small  purple  tuber  from 
the  islands  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  is 
found  growing  wild  in  swampy  land,  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  most  valuable  as 
a  parent  in  the  production  of  disease-proof 
Potatoes.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  already 
obtained  a  hybrid  between  S.  Maglia  and  the 
Potato  of  commerce.  It  has  white,  pebble- 
shaped  tubers  of  medium  size,  and  has 
proved  to  possess  valuable  disease-resisting 


properties.  Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
Potatoes,  as,  for  instance,  the  Fir  Apple, 
African  Potato,  and  Black  Congo  Potato  are 
of  excellent  flavour  and  most  useful  in  .silads. 
The  question  of  flavour  in  Potatoes  seems 
a  most  difficult  one  to  decide.  Those  who 
prefer  a  "  floury "  sort  describe  the  old 
yellow  flesh  varieties  as  "  soapy "  and 
"  insipid,"  while  those  who  like  only  the  latter 
go  so  far  as  to  say  the  "  floury "  varieties 
have  no  flavour  at  all,  and  doubtless  would 
say  the  same  of  those  considered  by  the 
National  PotatoSociety  as  the  best  flavoured. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase  in  bulk  is 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  flavour,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  almost  all  the 
newer  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  very  large  ; 
some,  indeed,  are  huge  and  useless  for  ordinary 
table  purposes  on  account  of  their  size  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  lack  of  flavour. 

BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

It  is  quite  time  we  should  be  looking  forward 
if  we  wish  to  have  our  flower-beds  and  borders 
bright  and   interesting   next   season.     Many 
things,  such  as  Daftbdils,  should  already  be 
in  the  ground.      I  strongly  advise  planting 
Carnations  in  the  autumn  where  the  soil  is 
suitable.    If  the  ground  is  very  wet  and  cold 
it  is  better  to  defer  planting  until  the  spring, 
but  as  a  general  rule  far  better  results  follow 
autumn  planting  unless  the  soil  is  quite  unfit. 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
for  this  work.    Do  not  plant  when  the  soil  is 
wet  and  sticky,  but  wait  until  it  is  in  a  nice 
friable  state  and  will  break  up  when  handled. 
In  preparing  the  ground,  if  it  is  very  heavy 
add  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  better ;  it  lightens  the  soil, 
and  the  plants  revel  in  it.    If  mortar  rubbish 
cannot  be  procured  use  road  scrapings,  leaf- 
mould,  or  sand  ;  the  leaf-mould  should  be 
thoroughly  decayed,  and  the  best  is  that  pro- 
duced from  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  which  have 
been  stacked  for  several  years  and  turned 
each  winter  to  assist  the  process  of  decay. 
Spread  this  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  let  it  remain  for  a  few  days  for  the  birds 
to  pick  out  any  wireworms  or  other  grubs 
before  it  is  dug  in.     I   do  not   recommend 
fresh  manure  to  be  used  at  all  for  Carnations, 
nor  much  manure,  even  when  well  decayed, 
on  heavy  ground,  unless  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
then  a  dressing  of  old  hot-bed  manure  may 
be  used,  but  it  should  be  kept  well  below  the 
surface.     If  the  soil  is  very  light  it  .should  be 
well  manured,  burying  the  manure  beneath 
the  surface  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  plants 
until  they  have  started  into  growth  in  the 


spring,  for  there  is  nothing  more  calculated 
to  encourage  disease,  especially  gout,  than  a 
lot  of  manure  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that 
dread  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
collapse  of  apparently  healthy  growth  when 
it  is  in  the  height  of  its  vigour  and  just 
showing  signs  of  flowering.  This  disease 
seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  attacks  the 
strong-growing  varieties  with  thick  rather 
sappy  stems  more  than  those  with  wiry  thin 
stems  ;  the  shoots  suddenly  flag  and  vsither 
without  any  apparent  reason,  and  if  they  are 
pulled  they  will  be  found  to  come  away  quite 
easily  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  the 
centre  of  the  shoot  will  be  found  to  be  soft 
and  brown. 

Avoid,  therefore,  the  use  of  all  very  strong 
or  fresh  manures,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
in  growing  Carnations,  and  use  only  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  well 
beneath  the  surface.  I  like  to  plant  my 
Carnations  on  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  a 
crop  of  Potatoes  or  Onions,  and  merely  dug 
over  and  well  worked  directly  these  crops 
have  been  cleared  oif,  so  that  it  may  settle 
in  time  for  the  planting  season.  If  the  ground 
is  at  all  heavy  do  not  tread  on  it  while 
planting,  but  lay  boards  across  the  beds  to 
tread  on,  thus  keeping  the  soil  as  loose  and 
open  round  the  plants  as  possible,  so  that  the 
heavy  rains  in  winter  may  drain  away 
quickly.  In  the  spring,  when  the  March 
winds  begin  to  dry  up  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  you  can  walk  about  among  your 
plants  with  advantage,  pressing  the  soil  well 
round  the  roots. 

The  best  soil  for  Carnations  is  one  which 
is  not  too  light  and  hot  in  summer,  and  again 
not  too  heavy  and  wet  in  winter,  and  if  one 
could  have  exactly  what  one  wished  for  I 
would  choose  a  medium,  sweet  loam,  with 
plenty  of  drainage.  The  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture,  stacked,  and  allovped  to  remain  for 
some  months,  and  then  turned  and  well 
broken  up,  will  make  a  very  good  foundation 
for  a  Carnation  bed,  if  one  has  to  be  prepared 
specially  ;  but  in  using  fresh  loam  of  this 
description  there  is  great  danger  of  introduc- 
ing wireworms,  which  generally  abound  in 
pasture  land.  Although  I  have  noticed 
that  these  pests  confine  their  attentions 
chiefly  to  weak  and  unhealthy  plants,  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  but  should  be  carefully 
searched  for  and  destroyed  while  you  are 
turning  the  soil. 

When  choosing  a  place  for  your  bed  of 
Carnations  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  although  it  is  not  wise 
to  plant  them  in  the  windiest  spot  in  your 
garden  or  the  very  hottest,  but  plant  them  if 
you  can  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  shaded 
during  part  of  the  day  from  the  sun,  and  you 
will  find  the  blooms  will  last  much  longer.  I 
like  a  border  sloping  gently  to  the  east  or 
south-east,  with  a  wall  at  the  back.    Plant 
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Carnations  in  beds  by  themselves.  Never 
mix  them  vpith  other  flowers,  except  perhaps 
Roses.  A  bed  of  Roses  with  white  Carna- 
tions between  makes  a  very  beautiful  effect. 
Such  a  variety  as  the  George  Maquay, 
raised  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  William 
Robinson,  is  excellent  planted  this  way  and 
left  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  do  the  Roses  any  harm  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  they  rather  do  good  in  shading  the 
ground  and  keeping  it  cool  during  very  hot 
weather.  With  this  e.xception  it  is  better  to 
keep  Carnations  in  a  bed  to  themselves,  they 
can  then  be  attended  to  so  much  more  easily 
when  they  are  all  together,  and  Carnations 
do  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  during 
the  growing  and  flowering  season  ;  but  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  refer  to  this  just  at 
present.  1  wish  to  confine  these  notes 
entirely  to  the  work  that  should  be  done 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

When  the  layers  are  well  rooted,  the 
sooner  they  are  planted  the  better.  Arrange 
the  beds  so  that  each  individual  plant  can  be 
easily  reached  without  having  to  tread 
among  the  others  ;  this  is  very  important 
when  the  time  for  tying  up  and  layering 
comes  round.  The  distance  between  the 
plants  will  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  the 
habit  of  growth  of  each  variety.  Some  very 
strong  growing  ones  will  require  as  much  as 
18  inches,  when  for  others  of  compact  habit 
half  that  distance  will  suffice.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  habit  of  the  plants  a  good 
average  distance  to  allow  is  12  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  the 
same  distance  between  the  rows,  planting 
them  thus  : 


If  you  have  plenty  of  room  do  not  plant 
more  than  three  rows  in  each  bed ;  you  will 
find  with  more  than  this  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  layering  the  growth  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed 

Be  careful  to  plant  firmly.  A  handful  of 
prepared  soil  round  the  roots  will  give 
them  a  good  start,  and  if  any  of  the  plants 
are  at  all  likely,  owing  to  their  long 
growth,  to  be  blown  about,  tie  them  to 
short  sticks  for  support.  A  dressing  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes  dusted  over  the  plants  after 
a  shower  of  rain  will  help  to  keep  off  slugs 
and  other  pests.  When,  once  carefully 
planted  they  will  require  little  attention 
during  the  winter.  W.  A.  Watts. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS    IN    THE    FLOWER    BORDER 

COMPETITION. 
The  plans  to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded  are  in 
advance  of  the  others,  both  in  the  matters  of  good 
colouring  and  freedom  of  massing,  the  two  roost 
essential  qualities  in  the  effective  arrangement  of 
flower  borders.  First  prize  :  Mrs.  R.  Chamber- 
lain, Licie  Court,  Abingdon.  Second  prize  :  Mr. 
D.  Robinson,  Eastergate,  nearChichester.  Besides 
the  winning  plans,  those  deserving  of  special 
commendation  were  sent  by  the  following  : 

Mr.  J.  W.  Skinner. — A  good  comprehensive 
plan  from  spring  to  autumn,  colour  good,  fairly 
large  groups  well  intergrouped. 

Mr.  James  Moore. — A  plan  much  of  the  same 
character,  colour  good,  well  intergrouped,  but  the 
actual  groups  a  little  stiflf  in  form. 

Mr.  J.  Coutta. — A  very  good  plan,  but  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  all  the  plants,  and 


especially  those  at  the  front  edge,  been  in  larger 
groups  of  more  free  outline. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kingsmill  Moore  — Colour  arrange- 
ment very  good  and  simple,  but  the  plan  would 
have  been  better  if  the  sections  of  colour  had 
been  allowed  to  gradate  into  one  another  by 
running  the  groups  of  one  section  into  the  next. 

Mr.  Wm.  Duggan. — A  plan  much  like  the  last ; 
good  colour  and  fairly  good  grouping,  but  the 
colour  too  much  in  blocks. 

Miss  N.  Tiddeman. — Good  colour,  but  the  shape 
of  groups  hardly  free  enough,  and  the  choice  of 
plants  might  also  have  been  better. 

Mrs.  G.  Buxton — Good  colour,  and  a  thought- 
ful selection  of  only  loo  many  good  plants. 
Grouping  not  shown. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Funge. — Good  colour,  but  too  many 
kinds  of  plants  crowded  in. 

Miss  E  K.  Franklin. — Good  colour,  but  the 
quantity  of  bulbs  throughout  the  border  would 
make  its  working  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Learight. — Also  too  many  bulbous 
plants,  though  a  well-coloured  plan. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ford. — Good  colour  and  fairly  large 
groups. 

Mrs.  Huckle. — Good  large  groups,  but  the 
colouring  not  so  good  as  in  many  others. 

The  general  impression  received  after  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  large  number  of  good 
plans  is  that  gardeners  should  be  advised  to 
simplify  the  grouping  of  their  plants  in  flower 
borders  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  kinds  of  plants 
and  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  groups  them- 
selves. They  are  by  no  means  bound  to  show  all 
the  available  plants  in  any  one  border.  The 
object  is  a  fine,  telling  garden  picture,  and  this 
can  best  be  had  by  the  larger  grouping  of  the 
very  beet  things  only.  The  groups  themselves 
are  also  better  if  rather  long  in  shape  than  block- 
shaped,  the  longer  shape  being  helpful  in  securing 
a  gentler  and  more  harmonious  gradation,  both  of 
colouring  and  habit  of  plant,  in  the  association  of 
those  plant  groups  thai  pass  one  into  another. 

G.  Jekyll. 


NOTES   OF_THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

December  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees,  12  noon. 

December  7. — National  Rose  Society,  annual 
meeting,  3.30;  annual  dinner,  5.30. 

December  12  — Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m., 
Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  Robert  Read,  M.B.O  U.,  on 
"  Bird  Life  in  Field  and  (harden  "  (lantern  slides). 


The  National  Rose   Society.— The 

annual    meeting    and   dinner    will    be   held    on 
Thursday  next,  December  7. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Arundel 
House,  Dumfries.— Although  not  culti- 
vated for  show,  the  Chrysanthemums  grown  at 
Arundel  House,  Dumfries,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  Primrose,  ^.re  such  as  would  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  strong  competition  as  a 
whole.  The  collection  is  a  good  one,  as  new 
varieties  are  added  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
inferior  ones  are  discarded.  This  season  con- 
siderable diflScully  was  experienced  owing  to  the 
prolonged  illness  of  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Mr.  Primrose's 
head  gardener,  who  pays  much  personal  atten- 
tion to  these  flowers.  The  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion is  staged  in  the  centre  of  a  large  conserva- 
tory. On  a  recent  visit  one  observed  among 
them  such  varieties  as  F.  S.  Vallis  and  Mrs 
F.  W.  Vallis,  both  up  to  the  high  standard 
these  show  under  good  cultivation ;  Viviand 
Morel  and  its  bronze  sport  Charles  Davis,  both 
in  excellent  character  ;  Australie,  excellent  from 
the  first  crown  bud  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  Florence 
Molyneux,  Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  Cal vat's  1899, 
Lady  Conyers,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  fine  blooms 
of  this  grand  flower  ;  the  indispensable  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Matthew  Smith, 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton  or  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco, 


one  of  a  set  which  do  exceedingly  well  at  Arundel 
House;  Mrs.  George  Mileham,"N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  and  N-llie  Pockelt,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Charles  Davis,  Violet  Lady  Beau- 
mont, W.  R.  Church,  and  several  new  varieties 
which  are  expected  to  improve  next  year.  A 
number  of  the  newer  early  sorts  are  also  culti- 
vated in  pots,  these  comprising  several  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  ordinary  collections.  The  collection 
is  an  excellent  one  for  its  size. — A. 

Presentations  to  Scottish  gar- 
deners.— In  view  of  their  leaving  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  to  take  up  their  new 
appointments  as  head  gardeners,  a  number  of 
their  friends  recently  waited  upon  Mr.  John 
Blaeklock,  who  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Colonel  Home  Drummond,  Blair  Drummond,  and 
Mr.  Charles  M'Donald,  who  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Weddeiburn  Ogilvie,  Rannog- 
Ijzion,  and  presented  them  with  gold-mounted 
umbrellas  in  token  of  their  esteem  and  goodwill. 
The  presentations  were  made  by  Mr.  Joyce,  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  and  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  who,  on  behalf  of 
town  friends  in  Kirkcudbright,  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  hearing  of  their  preferments.  Messrs. 
Blaeklock  and  M'Donald  made  brief  replies. 

An  Ivy-clad  wall.— The  Ivy  is  always 
beautiful,  but  when  subjected  to  the  shears  cannot 
give  a  true  idea  of  its  worth.  It  is  only  when 
it  can  branch  out  and  come  into  the  fruiting  stage 
that  one  can  fully  realise  what  a  fine  evergreen 
it  is.  Sometimes  one  comes  across  a  wall  where, 
for  some  reason,  clipping  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  growths  have  been  allowed  to  extend 
both  laterally  and  at  the  top.  By  far  the  finest 
Ivy-clad  wall  of  this  description  I  have  ever  seen 
is  in  Mr.  F.  Holme  Sumner's  garden  at  New 
Haw,  Surrey.  This  wall  evidently  once  formed 
the  boundary  to  the  flower  garden,  and  is,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  about  60  feet  long,  and  when 
I  fSLW  it  in  early  spring  was  one  mass  of  purple 
berries.  For  many  years  I  have  seen  nothing 
finer  than  this  Ivy-covered  wall.  I  once  saw,  in 
a  Surrey  village,  a  cottage,  the  roof  of  which  was 
completely  covered  with  Ivy,  which  must  have 
been  quite  4  feet  through.  It  was  impossible  to 
do  anything  to  the  roof  without  cutting  away 
the  Ivy,  and  as  this  had  evidently  never  been 
touched,  it  must  have  formed  a  rainproof 
covering.— J.  Cornhill. 

Chrysanthemums   at   Dumfries. 

— Among  the  few  Scottish  nursery  firms  which 
make  a  feature  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  for 
large  blooms  is  that  of  Messrs.  James  Service  and 
Sons,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  one  of  the  leading 
businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
This  season  the  plants,  of  which  a  very  large 
number  are  cultivated,  have  done  well,  and  the 
blooms  have  been  finer  than  the  firm  have  had  in 
previous  years.  The  plants  have  been  excellent, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  blooms  have  been 
of  a  high  quality,  as  was  evidenced  by  their 
position  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  Show  of 
the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural 
Society,  where  the  flowers  took  the  leading 
honours  in  the  open  classes.  The  majority  of  the 
plants  were  arranged  in  a  broad  bank  in  a  large 
house,  and  when  at  their  best  presented  a  brilliant 
spectacle.  Among  the  best  were  Chrvsantheme 
Montigny,  pale  yellow,  Charles  Divis,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Edwin  Molvneux,  General  Hutton, 
Henry  Perkins,  Henry  Weeks,  J.  R.  Upton,  Lady 
Conyers,  Lady  Hanham,  Lieut-Col.  Ducroiset, 
fine ;  La  Triomphant,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry, 
very  good  ;  Mme  Louis  Remy,  Mme.  P. 
Radaelli,  extrafine  ;  Mme.  R.  Cadbury,  excellent ; 
Marquise  Visconti  Venosta,  very  fine ;  Miss 
Alice  Byron,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Miss  Olive 
Miller,  very  goo.l  ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  in  excel- 
lent condition  ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Nellie  Pockett, 
excellent  here  ;  Valerie  Greenham,  and  Viviand 
Morel,  with  quite  a  number  of  others  too  nume- 
rous to  detail.  There  are  also  a  considerable 
number  cultivated  for  cut  flowers,  while  some 
nice  plants  from  tops,  and  carrying  good  blooms, 
were  included  in  the  collection. — A. 
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Royal     Hoptieultupal     Society's 

rules  for  judging.— The  third  revised 
edition  of  the  society's  code  of  rules  for  judging, 
and  suggestions  to  schedule-makers,  judges,  and 
exhibitors  for  use  at  horticultural  exhibitions, 
has  just  been  issued,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  society's  offices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
price  Is.  6d. 
A  shrub  with  brilliant  autumn 

tints. — A  great  many  of  the  deciduous  memberi- 
of  the  order  Ericacefe  are  remarkable  for  the 
bright  tints  that  the  leaves  assume  in  autumL 
before  they  drop,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  by 
no  means  all  of  equal  merit.  One  of  the  most 
brilliantly  tinted  is  Vaccinium  corymbosum, 
whose  smooth,  elliptic  -  shaped  leaves,  from 
IJ  inches  to  2  inches  long,  die  oflf  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  and  in  a  mass  they  suggest  the 
gorgeous  appearance  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  when 
they  are  laden  with  blossoms  in  spring.  Given  a 
fairly  moist  soil,  particularly  if  it  is  of  a  some- 
what peaty  nature,  this  Vaccinium  will  do  well, 
and  as  a  much-branched  bush,  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
in  height,  it  is  most  effective.  In  a  native  state  it 
occurs  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1765 
The  small  urn-shaped  flowers  are  pinkish  and  not 
particularly  showy  ;  indeed,  as  a  flowering  shrub, 
it  does  not  occupy  a  high  position,  but,  as  above 
stated,  owing  to  its  autumn  tints,  it  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank. — H.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Brockwell 
Park. — The  convenience  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
display  here  is  very  limited,  but  there  are  reason- 
able hopes  that  before  long  something  more  satis- 
factory will  be  provided.  In  the  conservatory 
adjoining  what  was  the  old  mansion  there  is  at 
the  present  an  excellent  collection  of  most  of  the 
popular  varieties,  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in 
the  public  parks.  Descartes,  a  large  Japanese 
Anemone  of  deep  rich  wine  colour,  is  always  in 
good  form.  Among  big  white  Japanese,  Miss  A. 
Byron,  Lidy  Byron,  Mrs.  Hy.  Weeks,  Mrae. 
Gustave  Henry,  Miss  Hetty  Dean,  Princess, 
Mme.  Carnot,  and  Mutual  Friend  are  all  in 
capital  form.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  is  a  favourite 
everywhere,  its  beautiful  bright  rosy  shade  being 
very  effective  in  mixed  groups.  The  curious 
green  Mme.  Ed.  Roger  is  very  deep  in  colour  this 
}ear,  and  is  always  an  attraction  to  the  general 
public.  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  one  of  the  largest  for  such  decora- 
tive groups  as  those  we  see  in  the  parks,  and  for 
a  choice  bit  of  colour  in  the  higher  shades  of 
crimson  Alfriston  and  Eastman  Belle  cannot 
easily  be  surpassed.  We  noticed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  incurved  section  Baron  Hirsch,  whose 
rich  golden  chestnut  colour  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  this  group.  A  few  other  varieties  are  worthy 
of  mention,  viz.,  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  J. 
Shrimpton,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mr.  A.  Barrett, 
Millioent  Richardson,  and  Leocadie  Gentils,  a 
peculiar  silky  yellow  hairy  variety  of  some  years' 
standing. 

Kochia  SCOparia.— It  is  questionable  if 
we  have  ever  had  a  more  marked  instance  of  an 
old  plant  being  almost,  if  not  entirely,  lost  to 
cultivation,  and  then  bounding  into  popularity 
all  at  once,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  this 
Kochia,  which,  according  to  books,  is  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  was  introduced  therefrom  as  long 
ago  as  1629.  For  all  this  it  was  practically 
unknown  when  first  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Cannell  four  years  ago ;  yet  so  impressed  with  its 
beauty  were  the  members  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  it  was 
then  given  a  first-class  certificate.  No  exception 
to  this  honour  can  possibly  be  taken,  for  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways,  both 
for  pot  culture  and  for  bedding  purposes.  As  a 
"dot"  plant  over  some  low-growing  carpeting 
subject  it  is  seen  to  considerable  advantage,  the 
neat  bushy  plant  tinged  with  red  on  the  upper 
part  suggesting  some  choice  member  of  the 
Cypress  family,  instead  of  which  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Cheripodiacese,   and   is    therefore   a  near 


relative  of  our  domestic  Spinach,  a  class  whose 
■irnamental  qualities  are,  generally  speaking, 
not  of  a  high  order.  This  Kochia  has  also 
developed  into  a  market  plant,  for  handsome 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  florists'  shops  of 
London,  and  for  this  purpose  its  easy  culture  and 
rapid  growth  stand  it  in  good  stead.  The  sen) 
may  be  sown  in  a  greenhouse  in  spring,  and  the 
V'ung  plants  grown  on  much  as  one  would  a 
B.l-am.— H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum    Moneymaker. 

— The  ae.scripiivo  name  of  this  variety  sunget-w 
the  suitability  of  the  plant  for  market,  but  it i 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  collections  of  private 
throwers.  The  plant  has  a  good  habit,  a  8turd> 
constitution,  and  may  be  grown  to  produce  balf- 
a-dczen  flowers  of  large  size,  or  a  doz-n  tc 
eighteen  medium  ones.  The  form  of  the  flower 
is  exquisite,  and  may  be  described  as  Japanese 
reflexed.  The  florets  are  very  regularly  arranged, 
showing  off  the  lovely  ivory  white  to  pertection. 
The  plant  comes  into  flower  in  October,  and  the 
display  is  well  maintained  until  late  November  ; 
height  4  feet.  The  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  to  this  variety  at  their 
meeting  in  early  October. — D.  B.  C. 

Miniature  -  flowrered  Pompon 
Chrysanthemum    Delight.  —  lu    the 

spring  of  the  preeent  year  this  dainty  flower  wai- 
distributed  as  a  small-flowered  single,  but  under 
proper  culture  the  flowers  are  undoubtedly  those 
belonging  to  the  miniature-flowered  Pompon 
section.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  in  his  catalogue,  says 
it  is  a  "neat  flower  with  five  or  six  rows  of 
petals,"  but  as  seen  in  his  collection  a  few  daye 
ago,  it  may  be  classified  as  a  charming  com- 
panion to  Snowdrop  and  Primrose  League,  two 
of  the  best  sorts  of  this  type.  The  plant  appears 
to  be  fairly  free  flowering,  developing  each  bloom 
on  a  stiff,  erect  footstalk,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
heautiful  form,  the  colour  a  pleasing  blush  pink. 
There  are  many  growers  who  desire  to  see  the 
number  of  sm^iU  Pompons  increased,  and  thii> 
addition  looks  like  the  beginning  of  better  things ; 
height  4  feet.— D.  B.  C. 

Two  miniature-flowered  single 
Chrysanthemums.  —  At  the  Nuvembei 

show  ot  the  Nd,iiunai  Coiysnnthemum  Society  at 
I  he  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  H.  J  Jones  staged  two 
large  bunches  of  his  new  miuiature-flowereo 
single  Chrysanthemums,  named  respectively 
Midget  and  Miniature.  The  former  has  a  large, 
well-tormed  disc,  with  very  short  guard  florets  of 
a  pretty  pink,  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the 
yellow  disc.  In  many  respects  the  flowers  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  better 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  there  is  little  doubt  they 
will  have  an  attraction  for  growers  who  have  a 
variety  of  uses  for  cut  flowers.  The  second 
variety  is  a  small  almost  yellow  self,  the  guard 
florets  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  with  a  disc 
of  a  duller  shade  of  the  same  colour.  These  two 
new  sorts  are  delightful  companions,  and  staged 
together  make  a  pretty  effect.  The  plants 
develop  compact  little  sprays  so  useful  for  the 
smaller  receptacles  employed  in  indoor  decoration. 
The  growth  is  fairly  bushy,  and  the  height  is 
about  3  feet.— D.  B.  C. 

New  flowering  shrubs.— Each  autumn 
Kome  new  flowering  bDiubs  are  distributed  from 
M.  Lemoine's  nursery  at  Nancy,  and  that  the 
present  is  to  form  no  exception  to  the  rule  is 
shown  by  the  following  list  announced  :  Pnila- 
delphus  Lemoinei  Voie  lact^e. — This,  described 
as  the  result  of  crossing  P.  miorophyllus  and  P. 
nepalensie,  is  a  vigorous  form,  attaining  the 
height  of  i  feet  to  5  feet.  All  the  branches  of  the 
preceding  year  are  covered  with  blossoms  hori- 
zontally disposed.  The  slightly  fragrant  flowers 
are  quite  round,  and  consist  almost  always  of  five 
or  six  petals  of  a  snowy  lustre  with  yellow 
stamens.  Double-flowered  Lilacs,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation 
have  been  raised  by   M.    Lemoine,  receive  the 


following  additions  :  Charles  Sargent.  —  The 
enormous  flowers  are  of  unusual  dimensions,  and 
in  colour  violet-mauve  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
Due  de  Massa. — Flowers  large  and  round,  with 
■mbrieated  petals  of  a  clear  violet  shaded  purple. 
Reii^  Jarry  Desloges. — The  enormous  flowers  are 
'<i  bluish  lilac,  shaded  rose,  buds  purplish.  A 
single-flowered  variety  is  Muntgolfier,  wtiose  large 
blossoms  are  of  a  purplish  red  with  white  reverse, 
which  feature  is  very  noticeable.  Viburnum 
'  'arleaii. — It  is  the  firet  time  that  this  beautiful 
Chinese  species  of  Viburnum  has  been  distributed. 
R-adtrs  of  The  Garden  had  the  privilege  of 
laakiug  the  acquaintance  of  this  Vitiurnuni  by 
means  of  an  illuxtration — September  6,  1902 — 
when  it  was  figured  from  a  phntograph  torwarued 
hv  the  Japanese  firm  of  MM  B  lehmerand  Co.  of 
Yokohama,  from  whom  MM  Lemoine  announce 
hey  have  purchased  the  entire  stock.  It  pro- 
duces in  the  spring  large  rounded  clusters  of  pure 
Ahite  flowers. — T. 

Prunus  splnosa  purpurea.— In  the 

autumn  of  1904  inis  haudsume  plant  was  offered 
as  a  novelty  in  the  French  catalogues.  The  leaf 
of  this  variety  of  Prunus  spinosa  is  quite  at.  finely 
coloured  as  that  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  while  it  is 
distinctly  more  ornamental.  It  has  the  typical 
thickly-branched  habit  of  growth  of  Prunus 
spinosa  and  numerous  slender  dark  purple-red 
shoots.  This  new  hardy  shrub,  with  its  numerous 
small  rose-coloured  flowers  and  attractive  foliage 
promises,  says  a  German  gardening  paper,  to 
Become  a  really  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of 
plants. 

Dinner-table  decorations  at  the 

Crystal  Palace,- Ai  the  recent  November 
nhow  ot  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  one  exception,  the 
competitors  used  nothing  but  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  for  table  decorations,  and  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  their  formidable 
rivals,  the  Japanese,  were  completely  outclassed. 
Phis  proves  that  taste  in  this  respect  is  changing. 
In  one  instance  the  Japanese  flowers  were  used, 
but  though  these  were  of  a  charming  blend  of 
colours.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  showed  to 
great  disadvantage  when  compared  with  those  in 
«  hich  the  single  flowers  were  used,  and  wo  hope 
this  is  the  beginning  of  better  things.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  other  examples  in  which  there 
has  been  the  association  ot  small-flowered  singles 
and  the  Pompons,  in  which  the  colours  have 
blended  pleasingly,  one  lending  effect  to  the 
other,  and,  in  our  judgment,  considerably 
enhancing  the  display.  With  such  proof  of  the 
adaptability  of  these  two  sections  for  decorative 
uses,  surely  this  should  lead  to  a  less  free  use  of 
the  Japanese  than  was  formerly  the  case. — 
0.  A.  H. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Prize-winning  Essay. 
(Continued  from  page  330.  J 

IV.  What  points  would  you  look  for  in  selecting  young 
trees  to  plant? 

(1)  They  should  be  clean,  healthy,  and  of  sturdy 
growth.  (2)  They  should  possess  well-ripened 
wood.  (3)  An  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  is  very 
desirable.  (4)  They  should  be  true  to  name. 
(5)  In  their  management  due  regard  should  have 
oeen  paid  to  future  form  of  tree.  (6)  They 
should  be  a  reasonable  price. 

V.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  manure  at  planting 
time  ?  If  su,  what  sort  of  manure,  and  how  much  fur  each 
tree?  Describe  the  methods  to  adopt  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  growth  during  the  summer  after  planting. 

The  lavish  use  of  manure  at  planting  time  is 
attended  with  some  danger,  and  it  may  be 
generally  stated  that  manure  is  not  necesxary  if 
the  soil  is  naturally  good  and  fertile.  In  the . 
case  of  very  poor  soils,  or  soils  known  to  be 
deficient  in  lime,  manure  is  certainly  necessary, 
and  some  lime  rubbish  may  also  be  worked  in  at  - 
the  time    of    preparing     the    soil.      Farmyard 
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manure  in  a  well-rotted  condition  is  very  suitable, 
and  always  gives  satisfactory  results,  provided 
care  be  taken  in  its  use.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  young  roots,  and 
if  it  is  placed  in  the  holes  at  planting-time  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  and  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  fine  soil.  Again,  it  can  be  uted  in 
another  way,  and  that  is  to  thoroughly  mix  it 
with  the  fine  soil  to  be  used  for  filling  in  as 
planting  proceeds  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid 
an  excess  at  this  point  and  rely  more  upon 
mulching.  Mulching  is  always  safe,  and  in 
addition  to  adding  plant  food  to  our  soils  it 
possesses  a  wonderful  powerof  conserving  moisture 
during  the  period  of  growth.  As  to  quantity,  a 
good  barrow-load  of  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  fine  soil  will  suffice  for 
every  half-dozen  trees. 

To  secure  the  best  growth  after  planting,  if  due 
attention  has  been  given  to  planting  as  outlined 
above,  careful  cultivation  is  necessary.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  down  and  the  surface  soil  periodi- 
cally moved  by  the  hoe.  This  tends  to  check 
any  undue  evaporation,  and  thus  conserves  the 
natural  soil  moisture.  Mulchings  of  decayed 
leaves,  mowings  from  the  lawn,  mixed  with  fine 
soil,  and  even  a  little  decayed  manure  will  prove 


length.  Whilst  giving  two-thirds  as  a  general 
statement,  it  should  be  remembered  that  every 
shoot  BO  shortened  must  be  treated  upon  its  own 
merits.  Weaker  shoots  will  require  taking  a 
little  further  back  than  stated  above,  whereas 
a  little  greater  length  is  desirable  in  the  case  of 
stronger  growing  shoots.  Many  defer  pruning 
until  the  second  year,  and,  doubtless,  there  is 
reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  step  is 
necessary  under  certain  conditions,  but  practice 
clearly  shows,  if  pruning  is  judiciously  carried 
out  the  first  season,  there  is  no  loss,  but  an  actual 
gain  in  time,  so  far  as  establishing  the  form  of 
the  tree  is  concerned  ;  and  this,  be  it  noted,  is 
imperative  in  the  economical  production  of  fruit. 
With  older  trees  the  operation  may  well  be 
deferred  until  the  second  year,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  trees  will — if  they  have 
been  properly  managed — have  their  foundations 
already  laid  down,  and  should  it  happen  that 
these  trees  have  been  planted  m  the  spring, 
pruning  may  advantageously  be  left  until  the 
second  year.  Even  with  older  trees  useless  and 
undesirable  growths  should  always  be  removed. 

I  Pruning  Recommended — Assuming  the  trees. 
have  been  planted  in  autumn  under  the  favour- 

I  able  conditions  outlined  above,  pruning  may  be 
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very  eSective  and  do  much  to  encourage  what  is 
so  eminently  desirable  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
viz  ,  surface  rooting. 

VI.  Should  young  fruit  trees,  especially  orchard  trees, 
be  pruned  at  planting  time,  or  sboald  this  operation  be 
deferred  to  the  second  year?  Give  particulars  of  the 
pruning  you  recommend,  whether  for  the  first  or  second 
year. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  in  connexion 
with  the  vast  subject  of  fruit  growing  upon  which 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  the 
question  of  pruning  young  and  newly-planted 
fruit  trees.  The  real  issue  is  dependent  upon 
several  conditions,  which  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 
(1)  Time  of  planting.  (2)  State  and  fertility  of 
soil.     (3)  Age  of  tree.     (4)  Variety. 

If  the  soil  is  good  and  the  young  trees  are  well 
grown,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  primary 
object  is  to  lay  down  the  foundation  of  the  future 
tree.  Pfoceeding  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
assuming  the  trees  are  everything  to  be  desired, 
having  been  planted  in  November  under  favour- 
able conditions,  judicious  pruning  may  be 
performed  with  excellent  results.  AH  surplus 
branches  should  be  cut  clean  out,  and  all  other 
growths  intended  to  play  a  part  in  the  future 
tree  should  be  cut  back  about  two-thirds  of  their 


carried  out  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  or  even  February,  providing 
the  weather  is  open,  but  on  no  account  must 
pruning  be  done  during  frost.  Operations  may 
be  commenced  by  removing  all  surplus  growths 

>  and  shortening  the  remainder  in  accordance  with 
their  strength,  weaker  shoots  being  cut  harder 
back  than  the  more  vigorous  ones.  For  average 
conditions  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  will 
suffice,  and  in  performing  this  operation  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  to  an  outside  bud.  An  ideal 
tree  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  pruning,  a  nice, 

'  evenly-balanced  tree,  well  opened  in  the  middle 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  light  and  air  being  the 
most  desirable  end  to  aim  at.  Further  attention 
will  be  necessary  in  July,  when  the  lateral  growths 
may  be  pinched  back  to  about  2  inches  in  length  ; 
any  that  are  wanted  for  retaining  the  shape  of 
the  tree  may  be  left.  This  point  of  summer 
stopping  or  pinching  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  bloom  buds. 
It  is  further  good  sound  practice  to  give  the 
laterals  which  were  treated  in  July  further  atten- 
tion about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
laterals  previously  treated  may  be  cut  further 
back  nearer  the  leader.     The  July  pruning  will 

I  have  caused  fruit  buds  to  form.     The  September 


pruning  must  be  done  at  the  right  time,  for  if 
done  too  early  other  laterals  form,  or  if  too  late 
no  good  is  served  by  such  treatment.  As  there  is 
a  lack  of  sustenance  in  the  stem  to  help  in  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  at  this  time,  second  year 
pruning  would  be  practically  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  modifications  being  made  if  the  growth 
shows  it  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  important  in  pruning  that  all  cuts  should 
be  well  and  clearly  made. 

VII.  The  beat  position  in  which  to  plant  an  orchard, 
and  how  to  plant  it. 

Assuming  that  soil  of  fair  quality  is  available, 
the  selection  of  position  must  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions;  (1)  Aspect.  (2)  Altitude. 
(3)  Natural  protection  or  shelter.  Dealing  with 
aspect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  advantage 
of  a  south,  south-west,  or  west  outlook.  All  three 
are  good,  but  if  we  must  have  a  best,  by  all  means 
select  a  S9uth-west  aspect.  Such  an  aspect  secures 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  way  of  solar  light 
and  heat.  Having  selected  a  south-western 
aspect,  we  must  now  pay  close  attention  to  the 
altitude  ;  high-lying,  wind-swept  areas  are  to  be 
avoided,  likewise  the  lowest  points  of  the  valleys. 
The  former  are  always  accompanied  by  damage- 
from  winds  (large  falls  of  fruit),  and  are  generally 
too  cold,  whereas  the  chief  danger 
of  the  latter  lies  in  their  liability 
to  spring  frostp,  in  addition  to 
possible  danger  from  excessive 
beat.  Reasonable  altitude  is  not 
always  a  drawback  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  efficient  shelter. 

Natural  Protection  or  Shelter 
may  be  afforded  by  surrounding 
hills,  and  if  these  effectually  shut 
off  the  cold,  biting  east  and  north 
winds  little  more  can  be  desired, 
and  where  these  natural  barriers 
do  not  exist  recourse  must  be  had 
to  planting  quick-growing  trees. 
There  are  certain  points  to  be 
observed  in  planting  for  shelter. 
Shelter  without  shadow  is  an 
axiom  with  planters,  but  that  does 
not,  unfortunately,  meet  every- 
thing. 

Shelter  belts,  if  not  carefully 
planted,  are  liable  to  encroach, 
especially  by  means  of  their  roots, 
upon  the  surrounding  ground,  and 
if  they  are  planted  too  near  they 
effectually  appropriate  food  which 
ought  really  to  belong  to  the  fruit 
trees  of  the  orchard.  There  is, 
pel  haps,  no  better  method  of  cur- 
tailing this  possible  encroachment 
than  by  planting  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  orchard,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  road  between  the  shelter  belt  and 
the  orchard. 

How  to  Plant. — It  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
generally  accepted  that  the  best  method  of 
planting  is  what  may  be  termed  the  "block, 
system,"  that  is  to  say,  blocks  of  certain  varieties- 
should  be  planted  In  sjich  a  manner  that  inter- 
cultivation  between  the  trees  by  means  of  horse- 
hoes  is  readily  carried  out.  The  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Northumberland  County  Council' 
on  their  fruit  -  growing  demonstration  stations 
ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  Definite- 
groups  are  made  up  as  follows  :  Group  I. — Half- 
standards  ;  Group  II. — Pyramid  Apples,  Pearsi- 
and  Plums  ;  Group  III.  — Half  standard  and  bush^ 
Apples  mixed  (the  former  being  planted  in' 
squares  15  feet  apart,  and  the  latter  planted' 
7j  feet  apart)  ;  Group  IV.  —  Half  standard' 
Apples  (15  feet  with  fruit  bushes  5  feet 
apart).  IThese  groups  are  interesting,  and,  more- 
over, possess  the  advantage  of  being  intensely 
practical. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  advantages 
presented  by  such  planting  ;  they  are  so 
obvious  that  one  can  only  wish  it  might  meet 
with  general  adoption  in  all  newly-planted 
orchards. 
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General  Plan  of  Orchard 
Btt^Ji  Apples  planted  7k  feet  by  7.'r  feet. 
Halt  Standards  plaDted  in  squares  15  feet  by  16  feet. 
Pi/ramid  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plutn-i  planted  10  feet  by 
10  feet. 
Fruit  Bushes  planted  5  feet  by  5  feet. 


THE  ROSE  NURSERIES  OF 
BRITAIN. 


MESSRS.   HA.EKNESS  AND   CO., 
HITCHIN. 

THE  old-world  town  of  Hitchin, 
pleasintly  situated  in  North  Hert- 
fordshire, and  at  one  tim  noted 
for  its  straw-plaiting  industry,  has 
of  late  years  become  particularly 
associated  with  Koses.  For  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  Bedford  Road, 
we  find  the  splendid  Rose  garden  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  for  many  years  has  held 
the  foremost  place  among  amateur  growers, 
not  to  mention  other  keen  amateurs  always 
well  to  the  front  at  gatherings  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  while  on  the  gently 
undulating  ground,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  are  the  famous  Rose  nurseries  of 
Mr.  R  Harkness.  Here  the  soil  is  eminently 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  of  an  inter- 
mediate character — a  fine  friable  loam  with 
good  drainage — favouring  the  formation  of 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots  and  strong, 
healthy  growth.  A  visit  at  any  time  during 
the  months  of  June  or  .July  is  well  repaid,  the  hybrid  tea 
and  Hitchin  is  easy  of  access,  being  only  (in  messbs, 

some  32  miles  from  London 
on  the  Great  Northern  main 
line,  a  matter  of  40  minutes' 
railway  journey  by  the  fast 
trains  from  King's  Cross. 

Mr.  R.  Harkness  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  his 
brother  at  Bedale  in  Yorkshire 
in  a  general  nursery  business, 
of  which  Roses  and  hardy 
flowers  were  special  features, 
and  there  was  quite  a  gentle 
flutter  in  the  Colchester  dove- 
cotes when  in  1887  the  brothers 
Harkness  secured  for  the  first 
time  the  much-coveted  cham- 
pion challenge  trophy  and  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  at  their  metropolitan 
exhibition,  the  same  year  also 
winning  the  Jubilee  challenge 
trophy  and  gold  medal  offered 
for  the  fir-it  time  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's 
northern  show  at  Edinburgh. 

So  auspicious  a  commence- 
ment was  followed  by  other 
noteworthy  successes,  and  some 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  R  Harkness 
decided  to  throw  all  his  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  into  the  cul- 
tivation of  Roses  Influenced 
no  doubt  to  some  extent  by 
Mr.  Lindsell's  successes,  he 
decided  on  Hitchin  as  a 
promising  district  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  has  since 
developf'd  into  one  of  the 
largest  Rose  nurseries  in  the 
country.  The  result  has  amply 
justified  his  choice,  for  since 
189.")  he  has  won  the  cham- 
pion  challenge   trophy  of  the 
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National  Rose  Society  no  less  than  five  times, 
and  the  National  Rose  Society's  northern 
trophy  seven  times,  a  record  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud,  while  the  high  standard 
of  general  excellence  attained  is  evidenced 
by  quite  an  array  of  challenge  cups,  medals, 
and  other  substantial  prizes  won  in  the 
keenest  competition. 

But  though  Mr.  Harkness  is  a  thorough 
going  exhibitor,  and,  like  such  enthusiasts 
the  late  Mr.  Foster-Meliiar,  has  all  the 
exhibitor's  keenness  for  glorious  individual 
blooms,  you  find  at  Hitchin  an  immense  and 
well-grown  stock  of  all  classes  of  Roses.f 
With  110  acres  at  his  disposal,  25  aciea  o 
which  are  specially  devuted  to  Roses,  there 
is  room  for  all.  A  tine  stretch  of  plants  for 
pillars  and  pergolas  is  sure  to  arrest  early 
attention.  Here  Dorothy  Perkins,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carrifere,  Blush  Rambler,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Claire 
Jacquier,  Electra,  and  many  others,  grown 
in  large  numbers,  are  flourishing,  as  Roses 
will  and  do  when  they  are  thoroughly  happy. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  baneful  efi'ects  of 
the  May  frosts,  which  destroyed  practically 
the  whole  of  the  first  and  finest  buds, 
the  flowering  season  was  somewhat  later 
than  usual,  but  when  we  visited  the 
nurseries  about  mid-July  the  profusion 
of  bloom  on  the  more  decorative  Hybrid 
Teas  was  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Row  after  row  ot  such  varieties  as  Killar- 
ney.  Lady  Battersea,  Marquise  de  Salis- 
bury, Liberty,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Papa  Gontier,  Rainbow, 
Antoine^.Eivoire,  La  France,  Griias  an 
Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme. 
-:..^^_  Pernet  -  Ducher,  Mme.  Jules 
V^l  Grolez,  Mme.  Ravary,  and 
^  Prince  de  Bulgaiie  testified 
1  to  the  popular  demand  for 
1  these  lovely  sorts  for  beds  and 
massing.  The  Chinas,  too,  made 
a  wonderful  display. 

Especially  interesting  were 
the  trial  rows  of  all  the  newer 
sorts,  of  which  our  illustra- 
tions of  David  Harum  and 
Princesse  Charles  de  Ligne,f  rom 
photographs  taken  in  the  nur- 
sery, are  a  sample.  Mr.  Hark- 
ness was  emphatic  on  the 
merits  of  Dean  Hole,  a  new 
Hybrid  Tea,  which  promises 
to  become  a  strong  favourite 
with  exhibitors  ;  Lady  Ash- 
town,  which  is  certain  to 
prove  a  grand  decorative 
variety  ;  Hugh  Dick&on,  Mrs. 
Conway  Jones,  Mrs.  D.  McKee, 
three  fine  exhibition  Roses  ; 
Gustave  Grunerwald,  M.Joseph 
Hill,  M.  Paul  Lede,  La  Tosca, 
and  Pharisaer,  all  destined  to 
grace  our  gardens  with  fresh 
beauty  and  interest. 

In  another  stretch  there  were 
hundreds  of  plants  of  such 
sorts  as  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant, 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Alice  Liudsell, 
Glady.--  Harkness,  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  all  the  finest 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas  generally 
classed  as  best  for  exhibition 
purposes,  though  many  of  them 
make  splendid  garden  varieties, 
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with  Caroline  Testout  as  par  excetlenve,  a 
Rose  for  everybody  and  lor  almost  all  pur- 
poses. 

But  finest  of  all  was  a  magnificent  breadth 
of  20,000  Teas,  which  alone  were  well 
worth  the  visit.  Growing  vigorously,  with 
lovely  foliage  and  exquisite  flowers,  they 
were  evidently  well  satisfied  that  their 
lot  had  been  cast  in  a  fair  ground,  and 
responding  accordingly.  Many  rows  of 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  C'ochet,  and 
Marechal  Niel  were,  of  course,  conspicuous, 
but  specially  good  were  Ernest  Metz,  Medea, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Anna  Olivier,  Lady 
Roberts,  Mnie.  Lambard,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy, 
G  Nabonnand,  and  Enchantress,  not  to  omit 
Corallina,  one  of  the  best  of  the  decorative 
Teas  of  recent  introduction,  and  a  fine 
autumnal.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
enumerate  all,  and,  indeed,  unnecessary.  All 
were  there  and  all  were  good.  One  i-quare 
of  about  3,000  of  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
excited  enquiry,  and  Mr.  Harkness  assured 
us  there  was  still  a  great  demand  for  the 
Rose  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  late 
Dean  Hole  said  he  would  prefer  to  any 
other  were  he  condemned  to  grow  but  one 
variety. 

Mr.  Harkness  has  still  a  warm  corner  in 
his  heart  for  the  old  favourite  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  and  points  out  that,  while  popular 
favour  has  of  late  years  somewhat  inclined  to 
that  modern  and  charming  class  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  the  latter  still  include  no  rivals  in 
colour  or  perfume  to  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  he  is  sure,  in  spite  of  hasty 
prophecy  in  some  directions,  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  banished  from  the  garden.  Needless  to 
say,  many  thousands  were  here,  from  Xavier 
Olibo  and  Horace  Veruet  to  the  grand  new 
white  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Long  rows  of  Briar  stocks,  on  which  the 
process  of  budding  had  just  commenced, 
raised  visions  of  the  future  ;  but  that  is  a 
story  which  must  be  told  next  year.  We 
thank  the  genial  champion  for  a  most  inter- 
esting round,  and  our  all  too  brief  visit  comes 
to  an  end. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinion' 
expressed  by  corretpondents.  J 


THE  BEST  APPLES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gabdek."] 

SI  R , — I  have  read  with  interest  yout 
rtcommeDdations  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Apples.  No  doubt  Cox's  Orange 
Pjppin  is  the  finest  Apple  grown,  but, 
it  bhould  not  be  indiscriminately 
recommended,  tince  in  many  places  u 
is  liable  to  canker.  The  market  gardeners  in 
this  neighbourhood  find  themselves  obliged  to 
cut  hack  their  Cox'a  Orange  trees  and  regraft 
them  with  other  varieties.  I  speak  feelingly, 
as  I  have  been  obliged  to  saw  away  hall 
of  a  fine  pyramid  of  this  variety  owing  to 
canker.  Then  you  recommend  Bismarck.  Thit 
variety  is  accused  of  only  bearing  on  its  last 
year's  wood,  and  no  accusation  could  be  much 
more  serious  in  the  eyes  of  those  planting  orchard 
trees.  This  accusation  is  justified  by  my  limited 
experience  of  three  years,  both  on  Crab  and 
Paradise  stocks.  But  on  this  point  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  experiences  of  others. 
In  this  neighbouihood  I   believe  the   two   most 


-atisfactory  Apples  to   be  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
and  AUington  Pippin.  E.  M.  Blackbdrn. 

Thakeham,  PtUboroziyh. 


EARLY  PEARS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — "  G.  W."  (page  293)  mentions  Pear  Aspasie 
Auoourt  as  being  a  good  early  variety,  and  if  it 
comes  in  as  early  as  Doyenne  d'Ete  it  certainly 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  the  little 
Doyenne  d'Et^  is  hardly  worth  growing  ;  it  is 
small  and  flavourless,  and  wants  eating  from  the 
tree  to  be  relished  at  all.  I  much  prefer  Beurri5 
Giffird,  which  ought  to  be  well  known  here.  In 
i  famous  French  list  this  is  given  a  prominent 
place,  but  Aspasie  Aucourt  is  not  mentioned. 
Beuri»5  Giffard  is  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  a  fine 
colour — yellow  and  red — with  melting  flesh  and 
"lightly  perfumed.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
requires  thinning  early  in  the  season.  It  should 
not  be  neglected.  Mulch  and  water  freely,  two 
very  necessary  details  with  early  Pears.  Its 
season  is  late  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Clapp's  Favourite,  and 
Jargonelle  are  the  best  of  the  early  section,  but 
in  each  case  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before 
it  is  quite  ready. 
LeonardsUc  Gardens.  W.  A.  Cook. 

WHERE    CHRYSANTHEMUM    EXHI- 
BITIONS   FAIL. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — While  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  progress  made  at  the  exhibitions 
of  Chrysanthemums  throughout  the  country, 
still  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  lack  of  enterprise  there  is  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  the  management  of  these 
shows.  No  matter  where  we  may  look,  whether 
it  be  the  great  show  of  the  National  Clirysanthe- 
mum  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  in  the 
more  important  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  even  in  the  out-of-the-way 
local  shows  which  one  meets  with  on  every  hand, 
there  is  the  same  want  of  representation  of  the 
smaller  decorative  sorts.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  Japanese  varieties  largely  pre- 
ponderate, and  even  the  once-popular  incurved 
varieties  are  poorly  represented.  Reflexed  and 
Anemones  are  rarely  seen,  and  only  in  a  lew 
special  centres  are  classes  provided  for  the  large- 
flowered  Japanese  Anemones.  These  might  well 
receive  some  encouragement,  and  the  society 
taking  them  in  hand  would  deserve  special  recog- 
nition. The  beautiful  tasselled  forms  of  the 
Japanese  Anemones  lend  themselves  so  well  for 
artistic  work  in  a  cut  state  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  cultivators  have  not  given  their  atten- 
tion to  them.  So  long  as  the  public  taste  is  not 
educated  to  this  standard,  so  long  will  the 
charms  of  these  quaint  flowers  remain  unrecog- 
nised. In  one  or  two  instances,  and  this  io 
special  localities  where  there  may  ba  an  adherent 
to  this  type  of  the  flower  and  the  Pompon  torts, 
these  may  be  represented.  Yet  among  this  latter 
section  of  the  small-Bowered  Chrysanthemums 
delightful  material  is  to  be  found,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  they  are  easy  of  culture. 
Instead  of  the  Pompons  being  grown  in  rigidly 
disbudded  form  they  should  be  in  freely-flowered 
sprays,  where  they  should  be  either  naturally 
grown  or  only  partly  disbudded.  Wherever  this 
type  has  been  represented  they  have  never  failed 
to  interest,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  more 
encouragement  were  given  to  them  by  those 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  shows,  the 
latter  would  always  be  more  interesting  from  the 
public  point  of  view.  In  the  last  category  may 
be  included  the  Pompon  Anemones,  which  in  the 
earlier  days  were  well  grown  and  beautifully 
exhibited.  Plants  in  the  conservatory  are  always 
most  interesting,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  use 
for  displays  indoors.  The  foregoing,  together 
with  the  beautiful  singles,  which  are  now  to  be 
had  in  great  variety,   should  be  more   liberally 


catered  for.  These,  when  grown  naturally  or 
partially  disbudded,  develop  excellent  sprays  of 
blooms.  The  last  decade  has  seen  a  rage  for  big 
things,  more  particularly  among  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  so  long  as  societies  pander  to  this 
one-sided  taste,  which  after  all  only  represents  a 
limited  number  of  enthusiasts,  the  societies  will 
fail  to  achieve  the  object  for  which  they  were 
created.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  this  matter. 
Within  the  next  week  or  two  schedules  of  prizes 
will  be  formulated,  and  the  writer  sincerely  hopes 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  to  alter,  to  some 
exttntat  least,  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
afi'iirs. 

Highyate,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 


COOKING  POTATOES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  Potato  crop  seems  unequal  this  year. 
Good  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  poor  in 
others,  and  growers  seem  to  impute  the  failure 
to  the  fatal  frost  on  May  22,  checking  the  growth 
of  the  tubers.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  more 
than  ever  important  to  economise  the  Potatoes, 
and,  as  the  very  iconomy  I  am  going  to  preach 
is  absolutely  the  only  right  way  of  treating  that 
much  ill-used  vegetable,  it  serves  two  ends. 

Potatoes  must  never  be  peeled  before  cooking. 
Write  these  words  up  in  your  kitchens  ;  lay  down 
this  law  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that 
altereth  not.  There  is  nothing  that  a  cock  is  so 
obstinate  about  as  this,  which  is  a  curious  fact, 
for  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  time  and  gives  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  to  peel  the  Pctatoes  than 
merely  to  wash  them  and  put  them  into  the  pan. 
They,  nevertheless,  insist  on  disobeying  your 
orders,  and  your  Potatoes  are  sent  up  hacked 
into  sodden  yellow  lumps  instead  of  being  placed 
before  you  as  beautiful  snowy  balls  of  flour. 
They  ought,  moreover,  to  be  steamed  instead  of 
boiled,  and,  if  it  is  preferred,  peeled  in  the  kitchen 
before  serving,  or  they  can  be  baked  in  their 
jackets,  a  still  more  nutritious  way  of  eating  them. 

A  celebrated  physician  went  into  the  whole 
subject  some  years  ago,  and  reported  that  when 
Potatoes  were  cooked  wilhput  removing  their 
skins  the  loss  of  nutritive  material  was  only 
3  per  cent,  against  the  loss  of  14  per  cent,  or 
one-seventh,  which  was  the  result  of  peeling 
before  boiling  I  am  sure  we  all  of  us  remember, 
when  the  time  came  for  burning  weeds  in  the 
garden,  how  as  children  we  used  to  purloin  Pota- 
toes and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  cook  our  lunch  in 
the  red-hot  ashes.  How  delicious  the  meal  was 
to  the  healthy  appetite  of  the  hungry  child  on  a 
fine  October  morning,  and  how  wholesome — the 
Potato  consumed  in  its  integrity — cooked  under 
perfect  conditions  !  A.  DE  L.  L. 

A  NATIONAL  HARDY  PLANT 
SOCIETY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  large  and  varied  classes  of  plants 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  "Hirdy  Perennials" 
to-day  enjoy  a  widespread  popularity  among  all 
classes  of  horticulturists,  and  the  number  of  their 
devotees  is  daily  increasing.  Every  lover  of  out- 
door gardening  rejoices  that  this  is  so,  for  nothing 
is  more  gratifying  than  to  lee  others  taking  up 
the  cultivation  of  the  plants  we  love.  I  doubt 
not  that  every  hardy  planteman  would  willingly 
support  any  movement  which  he  really  believed 
to  be  capable  of  advancing  the  popularity  and 
interests  of  haidy  plants,  aid  that  eouviution 
prompts  me  to  put  a  question  to  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
organise  a  "National  Haidy  Plant  Society." 
National  societies  exist  in  the  interests  of  the 
Rose,  the  Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation, 
and  many  other  popular  flowers,  and  we  know  of 
the  good  work  accomplished  by  these  societies. 
Why  then  should  there  not  be  a  society  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  haidy  perennials  ? 

The  number  of  hardy  plantsmen,  professional 
acd  amateur,  is  large — quite  large  enough  to  form 
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a  very  strong  society — and  surfely  if  all  were 
united  under  one  banner  a  power  for  good  would 
result. 

In  the  matter  of  exhibiting  alone  much  could 
be  done,  and  indeed  needs  to  be  done,  for 
although  we  see  some  grand  exhibits  of  hardy 
flowers  at  our  great  horticultural  exhibitions,  it 
must  by  all  be  admitted  that  there  are  greater 
possibilities  than  have  ever  yet  been  attained. 
What  a  glorious  show  could  be  made  at  an  annual 
exhibition  of  "The  National  Hardy  Plant 
Society,"  the  schedule  compiled  by  a  committee 
of  experts  appointed  by  the  members  of  the 
society,  the  exhibitors  comprising  the  foremost 
specialists  of  the  land,  bringing  together  the  very 
finest  of  the  country's  produce  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  best  qualified  judges.  Other  shows 
that  could  be  arranged  at  various  seasons  are 
an  Iris  show,  a  Paeony  show,  an  Alpine  show, 
&c.  Much  experimental  work  and  research 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  society  that  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  individuals,  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information  could  be  disseminated  among 
the  members  by  pamphlets  or  a  journal,  and  in 
many,  many  ways  it  seems  to  me  the  society 
couli  do  much  good  work.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  desire  to  occupy  further  space  in  your 
journal  with  my  own  views.  I  would  rather 
leave  it  to  those  whom  it  may  interest  to  express 
their  opinions  and  answer  the  question:  "Is  it 
desirable  to  organise  a  '  National  Hardy  Plant 
Society  ? ' " 

Cheshire.  Heather  Bell. 


CLEMATIS    DAVIDIANA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  excellent 
illustration  of  this  plant  on  page  27.3,  and  one 
wishes  that  it  could  be  induced  to  succeed  as  well 
in  every  garden.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
grow  freely  everywhere,  and  in  these  gardens 
succumbs  to  the  wet  and  cold  of  winter  if  left 
in  the  open.  Your  correspondent  "  E.  M.," 
page  299,  I  know  grows  this  Clematis  well,  as,  in 
fact,  he  does  all  hardy  plants,  and  I  have  seen  it 
making  a  good  display  in  his  excellent  borders. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  some- 
what milder  climate  and  more  porous  soil.  When 
seen  as  depicted  on  page  273  it  must  be  a  beau- 
tiful garden  plant ;  but  unless  it  will  grow  with 
some  freedom  it  is  hardly  worth  troubling  about. 
Judging  from  past  experience  I  think  it  must 
prefer  a  light  loamy  soil  and  sheltered  position. 

Elstree,  Herts.  A.  E.  T. 
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EOSE  LADY    MOYRA    BEAUCLERC. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of 
this  Rose  speaks  for  itself.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  that 
keen  rosarian  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond 
of  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  from  a 
flower  of  this  variety,  grown  by 
himself  this  summer.  He  tells  me  that  the 
photograph  does  not  do  the  individual  flower 
justice,  and  that  it  was  the  finest  flower  of 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc  that  he  has  yet  seen. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  grand  flower,  one 
of  those  flowers  rosarians  delight  to  think  of 
as  a  "  medal  bloom,"  not  necessarily  meaning 
that  it  actually  received  a  medal  as  the  best 
Rose  in  the  show,  but  that  if  it  could  have 
been  exhibited  it  would  no  doubt  have  done 
so  !  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favourites,  why  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  something 
unique  in  its  colouring,  and  yet  it  is  a 
Rose  that  has  not  met  with  the  general 
recognition  that  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 
Sent  out  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  as 
recently  as  1901,  although  familiar  to  Rose 


growers  for  some  years  prior  to  being  dis- 
tributed, it  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  and 
anyone  making  out  a  list  of  the  newer  Roses 
might  well  find  a  place  for  Lady  Moyra.  It 
does  equally  well  as  a  standard  or  dwarf,  is  a 
moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  its  colour  is 
not  too  flatteringly  described  in  catalogues 
as  "  rich,  bright  madder  rose,  with  silvery 
reflex."  It  is  all  that  and  something  more  ; 
but  what  that  something  more  is  I  cannot  say. 
The  beauty  of  some 
of  our  Roses  is  not 
describable  in 
prosaic  English,  or 
any  other  language 
for  that  matter. 
One  has  to  turn 
to  Nature  herself, 
and  in  the  sunrise 
glow  or  the  glare 
of  the  sunset  one 
catches  glimpses  of 
the  colours  that 
have  no  name. 

H.E.MOLYNEUX. 

PnrUy. 


Rodocanachi,  cherry  red  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  red  ; 
Violet  Bowyer,  flesh  colour ;  and  Xavier  Olibo,  one 
of  the  darkest  of  all  Roses.  It  is  only  possible 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  colouring  if  the 
selection  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

China  Roses. — This  is  a  most  important  class 
for  the  garden,  exceptionally  free,  and  continuing 
to  bloom  until  December  days  when  the  weather 
is  fairly  mild.  The  common  China  or  monthly 
Rose  is  well  used  when  it  is  grouped  with 
Lavender  and  Rosemary;  Cramoisie  Superit  ire. 


ROSES  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

The  thoughts  of  all 
who  love  their  gar- 
dens are  turned  at 
(bis  season  to  prac- 
tical work,  and  this 
consists  in  choosing 
the  flowers  and  the 
fruits  to  plant  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 
Roses  will  probably 
occupy  a  large  share 
of  attention,  and  a 
selection  of  the 
most  beautiful  and 
inexpensive  ■  varie- 
ties is  appended. 
This  selection  com- 
prises only  varieties 
of  strong  and  free 
growth  and  abun- 
dant flowering. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. 
This  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  much- 
npglected  group,  but 
it  contains  many 
brilliant  flowers. 
The  most  note- 
worthy addition  of 
recent  years  is  the 
pure     white!  t^rau 

Karl  Druschki,  which  is  not  only  exceptionally 
free,  but  the  flowers  are  large  and  their  whiteness 
is  peculiarly  conspicuous.  Other  sorts  that  may 
be  chojen  are  Abel  Carriere,  maroon  ;  Alfred 
Cjlomb,  red  ;  Birooess  Roihschild,  pink,  but  un- 
fortunately scentless  ;  Boule  de  Nieee,  pure 
while  ;  Captain  Hayward  and  Charles  Lefebvre, 
both  crimsoQ  ;  Clio,  flesh  colour  ;  Crown  Prince, 
crimson-purple  ;    Camille  Bernardin,   red  ;  I>ake 

of  Edinburgh,  crimson;  Dupuy  Jamain,  cherry  bsing  as  follows  :  Anna  Olivier,  a  Rose  of  delicate 
red  ;  Ella  Gordon,  similar  shade  to  the  last;  colouring  —  the  bud  is  very  beautiful;  Beauts 
E'ienneLevet,  carmine  ;  Fisher  Holmes,  crimson-  Inconstante,  a  mingling  of  copper  red  and  yellow; 
scarlet ;  Generaljacqueminot,  red,  a  well-known  Citherine  Mermet,  not  always  a  success,  but  too 
market  Rose  ;  Horace  Vernet,  crimson-purple ;  beautiful  to  pass  over— the  flower  is  of  rosy 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  verv  dark  crimson,  almost  colouring  and  charming  in  form  ;  Comtesse 
black  ;  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  rosy  silver  ;  Festetics  Hamilton,  a  soft  carmine  colour, 
Mirgaret  Dickson,  flesh  colour  ;  Marie  Baumann,  shading  to  copper  in  the  centre  ;  Comtesse  Rza 
carmine;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  rosy  while;  Mrs.  du  Pare,  salmon  and  rose  and  fawn,  very  free ; 
John  Laing,  pink  ;  Prince  Cimille  de  Rohan, 
maroon,  almost  black,  very  sweetly  scented ; 
Royal  Scarlet,  a  very  free  variety,  of  a  most 
eflfective  scarlet  colour ;  Spenser,  pink ;  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  maroon,  very  dark  ;  Suzanne  Marie 
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dazzling  crimson  ;  Fabvier,  this  is  even  brighter  , 
Irene  Watts,  soft  salmon  white;  Mme.  Eugene 
Resal  and  Mme  Laurette  Messimy  are  very  much 
alike,  the  flowers  showing  many  beautiful  shades 
of  red,  rose,  and  buff,  and  they  are  now  much 
grown  ;  Queen  Mab,  apricot  and  rose  ;  and  Red 
Pet.  intense  crimson. 

Tea  Soses  — Not  a  few  of  these  are  climbing 
sorts,  but   many  form  quite  bushes,  a  useful  list 


Corallina,  a  delightful  garden  Rose,  deep  cnral 
rpd,  very  free  both  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  Dr. 
Grill,  rosy  yellow  ;  Francis  Dubreuil,  crimson  ; 
G.  Nabonnand,  rosy  yellow,  very  beautiful;  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  white,  touched  with  flesh  colour  ; 
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Jean  Dacher,  yellowish  salmon  ;  Mme.  Antoine 
Mari,  rose  and  white  ;  Mme.  ChedaneGuiroisspau, 
canary  cnlour,  very  free  and  beautiful  ;  Mme. 
Hoate,  pale  yellow  ;  Mme.  Limbard,  deep  rose  ; 
Miman  Coohet,  delicate  rose  and  white,  one  of 
the  best  of  garden  and  exhibition  varieties  ; 
Marie  Van  Himtte,  delicate  yellow,  with  rosy 
margin  to  the  pntals,  a  glorious  Rose,  which 
should  he  included  in  the  smallest  selection  ;  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  salmon  pink  ;  Papa  Gontier, 
crimson  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  canary  colour ; 
Princespe  de  Sagan,  the  most  scarlet  of  the  Teas, 
hut  the  plants  are  somewhat  weakly  in  gmwth  ; 
Rubens,  rosy  white  and  yellow  centre  ;  Souv.  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  a  mine'ing  of  apricot  and 
carmine  ;  S  mv.  de  I'Elise  Vardon,  creamy  white, 
passing  to  yellow  in  the  centre  ; 
Souv.  de  J  B  Guillot,  coppery 
red,  abeauiiful  Rose;  Sulphurea, 
soft  yellow,  very  free,  and  con- 
tinuing long  in  bloom ;  White 
Maman  Coehet,  a  sport  from 
Maman  Coehet  ;  and  Yvonne 
Gravier,  a  charming  garden  Rose, 
very  free,  and  of  delicate  rose 
and  cream  shading. 

Hybrid  Tea  — Antoine  Rivoire, 
rose  and  yellow,  excellent ;  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  flesh  white,  very 
free,  especially  in  autumn  ;  Belle 
Siebrecht,  also  known  as  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  pinkish  rose,  very 
fragrant  and  vigorous  ;  Camoens, 
one  of  the  best,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  first  six,  rosy  white 
in  colour  ;  Caroline  Testout,  rose, 
fragrant  and  double,  should  be  in 
the  first  six  also  ;  Grace  Dirling, 
white  and  rose ;  Grand  Dae 
Adolphe  de  Luxembourg,  red, 
very  beautiful  ;  Giu<8an  Teplitz, 
crimson,  sweet,  and  vigorous ; 
Killarney,  pinky  rose,  more  a 
half  climber  than  a  buxh  ;  La 
France,  too  well  known  to  need 
description  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chate- 
nay,  salmon  rose,  deepening 
towards  the  margin  of  the  petals ; 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  satinv  rose, 
very  free  ;  Mme.  P-rnet -Dacher, 
yellowish  white  ;  Mme.  Ravary, 
apricot  colour  ;  Matquise  de 
Salisbury,  bright  red,  very  fine 
of  its  colour ;  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie,  a  delicately-coloured  Rose, 
salmon  and  fle»h  shades  inter- 
mingling ;  and  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, one  of  the  finest  of  all 
garden  Roses,  free,  vigorous, 
sweet,  and  delicate  in  colour, 
which  is  white,  with  a  suspicion 
of  pink  in  the  centre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


been  completely  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  trans- 
late it  literally,  and  the  result  is  that  both  style 
and  grammar  have  suffered  in  the  proceps.  The 
following  excerpt  from  page  67  will  explain  what 
I  mean  :  "In  the  case  of  many  highly  successful 
buddings,  the  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock  is 
not  so  firm  that  it  can  be  altogether  trusted.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  tempestuous  winds  would 
seize  the  young  head  and  be  able  to  tear  it  out  of 
the  socket  where  it  has  united  with  the  wild 
stock." 

Turning  to  page  16  we  are  told  that  "  Roses 
do  not  like  a  soil  that  is  tenacious  or  clayey  " — a 
clearly  misleading  statement.  On  page  73,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Propagation  from  Cuttings,"  we 
are  told  that  "  this  method  is  freely  practised  in 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
A  New  Rose  Book. — Of  the  very 
latest  wurk  on  RoSfS,  which  is 
now  on  my  table,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  really  hard  to  under- 
stand how  it  found  a  publisher  in 
this  country,  and  still  harder  to 
see  what  good  purpose  was  served  in  its  transla- 
tion. For  "  The  Amateur  Gardener's  Rose  Book," 
to  which  I  refer,  in  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  the  laie  D^.  Julius  Hoffman.  Not  a  careful 
translation,  iu  which  all  blunders  and  inaccuracies 
have  been  carefully  expunged,  but  in  which  they 
have,  unfortunately,  been  perpetuated. 

I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  once 
remarked  that  "criticism,  as  it  was  first  instituted 
by  Aristotle,  was  meant  as  a  standard  of  juilging 
well."  I  am  mt  aware  whether  this  interpreta- 
tion of  criticism  holds  good  to-day  ;  at  any  rate, 
in  this  case  it  cannot  do  so,  because  the  standard 
attained  is  too  low  to  merit  praise.  First  of  all, 
the  value  of  the  book  has,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 


THE  BEECH  FERN   IN   A   DONEGAL   WOOD. 

great  establishments  to  secure  large  numbers  of 
the  most  favoured  bush  or  pot  Rises.  It  is  also 
employed  for  increasing  valuable  novelties,  of 
which  the  nurseryman  can  only  secure  a  large 
number  in  a  short  time  by  this  means." 
Apparently  the  author  had  never  heard  of 
grafting  Roses  under  glass,  at  all  events  he  does 
not  refer  to  it.  Part  VJI.,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  "  Euemies  of  the  Rose,"  contains  the 
following  succinct  remarks  :  "  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  capable  of  proof, 
that  the  more  a  plant  is  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  different  pests  the  more  miserable  its  growth 
becomes."  Those  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
did  not  discover    this    truly    remarkable    fact 


before  they  had  been  gardening  twelve  months 
should  make  a  note  of  it  for  future  reference. 
The  alphabetical  list  of  the  choicest  kinds  of 
Roses,  with  which  the  book  concludes,  is  as 
perfect  an  example  of  careless  editing  as  I  have 
seen. 

The  list  contains  some  good  Roses  as  well  as 
some  uncommonly  bad  ones,  and  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  translator.  The  first  page 
(page  119)  contains  a  rather  astonishing  state- 
ment. We  are  told  that  the  Tea  Rose  Adam  was 
raised  in  18.38  by  Adam,  and  that  its  flowers  are 
large,  full,  cup-shaped,  droopintr,  pink  and  white, 
but  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  look  and  see  whether  this 
latter  variety  was  excluded  from  the  list  on  this 
account,  but  I  found  it  in  due 
course  on  page  150.  Despite  its 
supposed  synonymity  with  Adam, 
its  description,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
not  made  totally  with  it.  "Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami  raised  by  Desfu- 
geres,  1846  Large,  moderately 
full,  globular,  delicate  pink, 
flowers  drooping  on  long  stalks. 
Growth  regular,  fragrant."  The 
value  of  this  list  may  be  still 
further  guaged  by  comparing 
pages  1^4  and  140,  which  enables 
one  to  discover  that  in  the  inter- 
vening pages  one  Rose  almost 
completely  changes  its  colour. 
A  brief  extract  is  again  required 
to  explain  my  meaning.  Page  124 : 
"  Christine  de  Noni,  very  large, 
well  filled,  purple  chesnut-rtd, 
centre  shining  pink,  with  silky 
silvery  reverse  ;  free  flowering." 
Page  140:  "Mdlle.  Christine  de 
Nouti,  very  large,  full,  chesnut 
purple-red,  wallflower-red  in  the 
middle ;  vigorous,  free  and  lasting 
in  blossom."  Of  course  both 
these  Roses  are  identical.  On 
page  130  Frau  Karl  Drusohki  ie 
described  as  being  "similar  to 
Mme.  Joseph  Combat."  Mme. 
Joseph  Combet  is  the  variety 
meant,  but  from  my  experience 
of  this  Rose  I  should  advise 
rosarians  to  leave  it  severely 
alone.  The  value  of  the  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Weathers,  the  trans- 
lator, is  slight,  as  they  are  mainly 
extracts  from  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues, and  the  same  carelessness 
in  editing  is  apparent  to  the  very 
last  page  (page  152),  where  Messrs. 
William  Paul's  lovely  new  wichu- 
raiana  Waltham  Bride  is  printed 
Waltham  Pride,  and  Lady  Gay 
appears  as  Lady  Gray.  The 
Germans  have  made  such  immense 
progress  during  recent  ^  ears  both 
in  raising  and  growing  Roses  that 
one  is  sorry  to  have  to  write  dis- 
paragingly of  a  book  which  pur- 
ports to  give  the  methods  of 
culture,  &c  ,  adopted  by  our 
Continental  friends.  Nowadays, 
however,  we  in  England  have  such 
a  wealth  of  good  garden  literature  that  we  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  pay  7».  6  1  for  an  unreliable 
work.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

(To  be  continutd  ) 


A    NEW    ODONTOGLOSSUM. 

(O.   VuYLSTEKE.i:.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossums  ever  shown  was  sent  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  7th 
ult.  by  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent. 
The  parentage  of  this  new  Orchid  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  0.  ardentissimum 
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upon  O.  crispo-harryanutn.  If  this 
is  so,  then  O.  Vuylstekete.  is  a 
variety  of  O.  venustuluni.  The 
colouring  of  the  flower  is  deep 
crimson,  through  which  white 
streaks  show  clearly  on  sepal,  petal, 
and  lip.  The  tips  of  the  sepals 
are  white,  and  there  is  also  a  faint 
margin  of  white  all  round  the 
flower,  becoming  more  pronounced 
in  the  lip.  Seen  from  the  back, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  marked 
with  a  broad  central  band  of  white. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Orchid  committee. 
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BEECH     FERN     OR    MOUN- 
TAIN POLYPODY. 

(POLYPODIUM   PHEGOPTERIS.) 

A   SOMEWHAT  fragile  plant, 
/\         and  one  that  disappears 
/  \        with  the  first  frosts  of 
/ — %       autumn,  is  the  Beech 
/         »■     Fern  or  Mountain  Poly- 
pody.    It  has  a  slender,  creeping 
stem,  with  black  fibrous  roots.    The  fronds, 
which  appear  in  May,  are  of  a  delicate  green, 
some  7  inches  to  1  foot  long.  It  grows  in  moist 
mountainous  districts  and  damp  woods,  and 
the  vicinity  of  waterfalls.  The  photograph  was 
taken  in  a  Donegal  wood,  where  it  flourishes 
and  is  spreading  rapidly.  S.  M.  W. 

CALVAT'S   CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEED- 
LINGS IN  THE  PARKS. 

It  is  now  jaat  about  thirteen  years  since  Calval'a 
flowers  first  became  known  in  this  country. 
Almost  immediately  he  se'  med  to  sweep  from  the 
English  show- 
boards  every- 
thing that  was 
deemed  first- 
rale  in  the 
.Japanese  sec- 
tion up  to  that 
time.  For  some 
years  M.Calvat 
had  almost  a 
monopoly, 
other  French 
raisers  being 
considered  of 
no  account  from 
our  exhibitors' 
point  of  view. 
More  recently, 
however, 
Pookett  of 
Melbourne  and 
sevfral  English 
raisers  have 
entered  into 
keen  competi- 
tion with  the 
great  French- 
mm,  and  the 
contest  is  by 
no  means  yet  at 
an  end. 

It  frequently 
happens  that 
long  after  a 
well  -  known 
variety  is  dis- 
carded by  the 
gro  wer  for 
show,  and  is 
considered 


ever  -  curious  Mrae.  Ed.  Roger,  the 
best  ot  all  the  green  varieties  extant. 
M.  Pankouoke,  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
Amiral  Avellan,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  all 
yellows.  In  whites  there  are  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie,  two  of  the  most  popular. 
Commandant  Blusset  is  a  rich  purple  ; 
but  of  all  we  much  prefer  President 
Borel,  a  lovely  shade  of  rosy  purple- 
amaranth  difficult  to  describe,  but  one 
of  the  most  deservedly  popular.  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli  is  in  several  of  the  park 
collections.  Mme.  Carnot,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
and  Lt. -Col.  Ducroiset  are  a  few  others 
of  Calvat's  that  are  frequently  met 
with.  C.  H.  P. 

A  NOTE  FROM  PORTUGAL. 
I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Cosmos 
grown  in  our  garden  here.  This  pic- 
ture cannot  give  an  idea  of  the  splendid 
show  the  flowers  made.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  more  than  8  feet  high. 
Thbbeza  Franco. 
Conilha,  Portugal. 


A   BEMABICABLE   NEW   ODONTOGLOSSUlvI.     (Natural  size.) 


unsuitable  for  the  show  -  board,  that  it  still 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  collec- 
tions at  our  London  parks.  Many  a  time 
have  we  met  with  an  old,  almost  forgotten, 
show  flower  in  this  way.  Our  recent  visits 
have  called  to  mind  many  such,  and  these 
largely  of  the  Calvat  race.  M.  C.  Molin,  Mme. 
C  Terrier,  a  verv  pretty  rosy-coloured  flower  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  one  of  Calvat's  earliest, 
and  for  a  time  most  popular  of  varieties  ;  Louise, 
N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  President  Nonin,  President 
Bevan,  Mme.  Ed.  Rey,  C.  Roissard,  a  beautiful 
rich  purple,  still  useful  for  its  colour,  are  all 
well  shown  in  the  Southwark'Park  collection. 
Others  noticed  elsewhere  in   good  form   are  the 


gOSJfOS  PIPINNATUS   IN   A  POKTUGBBSB   GARPEN, 


CHOISYA  TERNATA. 
The  planting  of  sundry  well-rooted 
layers  of  this  beautiful  evergreen 
against  a  low  wall  has  led  us  to  draw 
attention  to  its  merits.  Its  inclination  is  more 
towards  assuming  a  bushy  habit,  but  it  covers  a 
wall  well  if  lightly  fastened  to  the  same,  and 
the  very  slight  protection  necessary  is  thereby 
afi'orded.  Introduced  from  Mexico  as  far  back 
as  1825,  it  figures  in  old  garden  books  as  a  stove 
evergreen,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  plants  utilised  for  outdoor  work 
t  hat  in  bygone  days  were  only  grown  under  glass. 
Given  a  warm  position  on  a  south  wall  and  a 
sandy  loam  with  gravel  or  sand  below,  it  grows 
luxuriantly  and  flowers  well,  requiring  no  pro- 
tection. It  is  produced  readily  from  cuttings, 
but  good  large  plants  are  obtained  much  more 
expeditiously  from   layers,  the  only   treatment 

necessary,  if 
low  shoots  are 
available,  being 
to  slice  them  a 
.  third     through 

and  peg  into 
the  ground  at 
the  part  of  the 
shoot  where 
they  can  be 
most  easily  and 
permanently 
eeoured,  keep- 
ing the  ground 
fairly  moist  for 
a  lime  until 
root  action  has 
com  menced. 
The  fact  that 
this  Mexican 
plant  can  be 
grown  thus 
easily  outside 
leads  to  the 
inference  that 
in  its  native 
habitat  it  must 
be  found  on 
high  ground 
where  the  night 
temperature  is 
occasionally 
low,  and  is  an 
illustration  of 
the  importance 
of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to 
the  conditions 
under  which 
plants  grow. 
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SIMPLE     HINTS, 


NKCESSABY    SUMMER    TOOLS. 

(Dibble,  Dutch  or  push  hne,  common 
or  draw  hoe,  and  rake  ) 


GARDEN  TOOLS.  —  These  must 
be  of  various  descriptions.  Spades, 
forks,  hoes,  rakes,  picks,  koives, 
saws,  shears,  scythes,  rollers, 
wheelbarrows,  water  -  pots,  and 
many  other  things.  But  once  pur- 
chased they  should  always  have  a  place  to  them- 
selves,  where,   having  been   well  cleaned  after 

being  used, 
they  can  be 
hung  up  or 
otherwise 
stored.  It  is 
surprising  how 
little  space 
tools  need. 
When  on 
hooks,  or  large 
nails,  they  can 
be  hung  up 
round  a  shed. 
A  shed  made 
with  a  wood 
frame,  and 
coated  with 
corrugated 
iron,  does  not  cost  much,  and  is  very  enduring.  It 
may  even  be  large  enough,  if  near  the  greenhouse 
or  frames,  to  be  used  as  a  potting  shed  also.  All 
tools  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  as  then  they 
work  more  freely  and  last  longer.  Always  leave 
water-cans  upside  down  after  use.  Give  barrows, 
pots,  &c. ,  a  coat  of  paint  ticoaeionally,  as  it  pays 
in  the  end.  Keep  one  large  pruning  knife  for 
rough  work,  and  a  small  one  in  the  pocket  for 
common  use.  I 

Digging  ground,  whether  with  spade  or  fork, 
ia  a  simple  process,  and  is  practised  on  all  plots 
of  soil  not  trenched  and  between  each  kind  of 
crop.  Light  steel  spades  or  forks  enable  this 
work  to  be  done  without  rendering  the  labour 
exhausting.  But  to  move  the  soil  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, say  12  inches,  the  tool  blade  or  tines  should 
be  new  and  long.  Digging  necessitates  opening 
at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  ground  a  trench 
12  inches  wide  and  deep,  and  casting  it  out  ready 
to  fill  the  trench  left  when  the  second  half  of  the 
plot  is  done.  If  the  plot  be  so  divided  as  recently 
suggested  for  trenching,  or  if  the  piece  of  ground  be 
dug  from  one  end  to  the  other,  then  the  whole  of 
the  soil  from  the  trench  must  be  wheeled  in  a 
barrow  to  the  end  where  the  digging  is  concluded 
for  filling  the  trench.  The  tools  should  be  kept 
upright,  and  with  the  foot  sent  down  into  the 
soil  to  their  full  length  so  that  the  movement  of 
the  ground  may  be  as  deep  as  possible.  In 
digging,  also,  the  soil  should  be  kept  quite  even 
and  level,  as  that  shows  good  work. 

Forking  is  moving  the  soil  a  few  inches  in 
depth  as  amidst  growing  crops,  where  it  has 
become  loo  hard  or  is  weedy,  or  the  weeds  need 
burying,  or  amongst  flower  beds  or  borders.  This 
work,  if  done  with  care,  so  that  crop  roots  be  not 
disturbed,  does  much  good  as  well  as  rendering  the 
soil  porous,  loose,  and  neat. 

Btdbs  for  Forcing. — The  preference  for  first 
planting  should  be  given  to  the  naturally 
early-flowering  Roman  and  Italian  Hyacinths, 
Due  van  Thol  Tulips,  and  Paper-white  Polyan- 
thus Narcissi.  Regarding  the  best  soil  in  which 
to  grow  bulbs,  it  must  be  admitted  that  very 
good  soil  is  really  wasted  on  bulbous  plants. 
Generally  speaking,  every  bulb  has  within  itself 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  perfect 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  only  absolute  neces- 
Bity,  given  light  and  air,  appears  to  be  moisture.  I 


A  good  proof  of  this  can  be  very  commonly  seen 
in  the  case  of  those  Hyacinths  which  are  grown 
in  glasses  with  pure  water.  The  question  of 
supplying  the  bulbs  with  nourishment  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  exhausted  so  as  to  affect 
the  next  season's  growth,  does  not  enter  into  the 
business  of  bulb  forcing  at  all.  Bulbs  grown  in 
heat  are  so  weakened  by  the  process  that  they 
are,  practically  speaking,  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
away  afterwards,  or  at  the  most  planted  in  some 
odd  corner  of  the  garden.  Common  garden  soil, 
j  providing  that  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  that  it  is 
'  a  little  "gritty,"  will  suit  almost  all  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  bulbs  admirably.  The  question  now 
arises,  what  is 

The  Most  Suitable  Receptacle  in  which  to 
pUnt  the  bulbs?  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  shallow  wooden  boxes  about 
4  inches  deep.  For  stronger  rooting  kind", 
such  as  Hyacinths  or  Narcissi,  the  writer 
always  endeavours  to  secure  larger  and  stronger 
boxes.  It  is  a  much  more  troublesome  business 
planting  bulbs  in  pots,  for  one  can  plant  a  dozen 


(JARDEN    TOOLS. 

(F.oiii  ri'jht  to  left:  1.  £  oad-tined  steel  digging 
fork.  J.  Narrow  -ti-ed  steel  fork.  .:.  apade. 
'*,  .^hocel.  The  broad  tiiied  fork  is  the  best  /or 
aigying  :  the  narroir  -  tincd  fork  is  more  la^efid 
far  rcmocing  manure,  .l-r-.) 

bulbs  in  a  box  in  the  same  time  that  it  would 
take  to  put  three  in  a  pot.  This  saving  of  time 
ia  matter  worth  consideration  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  several  hundred  bulbs  single  handed. 
Lastly,  boxes  do  not  part  with  the  moisture  so 
readily  as  do  pots,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
point  when  the  plants  are  being  forced  in  great 
heat.  The  bulbs,  the  soil,  and  the  boxes  being 
ready,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  planting  should 
be  any  longer  delayed. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — It  is  proposed  to  plant  a 
box  of  Roman  Hyacinths.  A  suitable  box,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  a  thin  layer  of  moss  may  be 
strewn,  is  half  filled  with  soil.  The  bulbs  are 
then  placed  in  their  positions,  which,  in  the 
present  instance  of  Roman  Hj'acinths,  will  be 
about  3  inches  apart  from  crown  to  crown.  The 
second  half  of  the  soil  is  now  shaken  into  the 
box,  every  bulb  being  well  pressed  into  its  place  ; 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  should  just  be  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  box.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  very  similar  in  the  case 
of  the  other  kinds  of  bulbs,  with  the  exception 
that  such  small  subjects  as  Tulips  do  not,  of 
course,  require  to  be  pk.nted  so  far  apart,  and  in 
the  case  of  very  large  Hyacinths  it  would  be 
advisable  to  allow  a  little  more  space  between  { 


them.     The  crowns  of  all  bulbs  should  stand  up 
well  above  the  surrounding  soil. 

Btdbs  in  Boxes.  —  It  is  now  necessary  to 
prepare  the  place  on  which  the  boxes  may 
stand  during  the  time  which  will  have  to  be 
allowed  for  the  bulbs  to  become  thoroughly 
rooted.  A  level  piece  of  ground  in  some  corner 
of  the  garden  should  be  selected,  the  size  being 
according  to  the  requirements.  It  is  important 
that  the  position  should  ba  free  from  any  dripping 
of  water,  either  from  trees  or  gutters,  as  this  is 
liable  seriously  to  damage  the  bulbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  place  should  ba  sufEciently  in  the 
open  to  benefit  from  the  rain.  The  ground 
should  be  strewn  with  ashes  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  so,  or  if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  these, 
pieces  of  wood  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  to 
form  a  base  for  the  boxes  to  stand  on.  The  only 
objection  to  the  use  of  wood  is  that  with  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  which  is  continually 
soaking  through,  it  soon  becomes  sodden  and 
eventually  starts  to  rot.  The  bed  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  boxes  of  bulbs,  and  when  these 
have  been  put  into  their  places,  moist  cocoa  fibre 
should  be  spread  over  the  whole  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  inches.  This  material  should  be 
liberally  applied  so  as  completely  to  envelop  the 
boxes  on  all  sides. 

Watering.  —  It  is  very  important  at  this 
stage  that  the  soil  in  the  boxes  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry.  The  only 
safeguard  lies  in  periodically  examining  the 
j  soil  in  each  box  by  gently  pressing  the  fibre  aside 
'  from  a  corner  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
damaging  the  bulbs.  If  the  mould  is  found  to 
be  at  all  dry,  a  watering-pot  with  a  coarse  rose 
attached,  should  be  used  to  deluge  the  fibre  with 
water.  It  should  be  definitely  ascertained  that 
the  moisture  really  does  penetrate  to  the  boxes 
which  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  might  be 
imagined,  cocoa  fibre  being  very  absorbent. 


Forcing  the  Bulbs.  — It  is 
difficult  to  give  any  exact 
directions  as  to  the  length 
of  time  which  should  be 
allowed  for  the  bulbs  to 
become  thoroughly  rooted ; 
and  until  they  are  well 
rooted  the  idea  of  com- 
mencing forcing  operations 
must  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  If  the 
weather  conditions  in  the 
autumn  be  mild  and  rainy 
the  bulbs  will  naturally 
grow  far  more  quickly 
than  if  the  season  be  fine 
with  the  clear  skies  which 
always  mean  low  tempera- 
tures at  night.  However, 
it  is  not  really  hard  to  tell 
when  the  bulbs  may  be 
safely  introduced  into 
heat,  for  bulbs  in  soil 
never  start  to  make  much 
of  a  top  growth  until  they 
have  rooted  pretty  freely. 
Thus  the  state  of  the  roots 
can  be  easily  guessed  at, 
for  a  bulb  that  is  sending 
up  a  good  strong  shoot 
is  almost  certainly  well 
rooted.  Tulips  very  often 
take  a  long  time  before 
they  start  growth,  and 
then  they  seem  to  come  on 
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all  at  once.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  far 
better  to  allow  the  bulbs  a  fortnight  longer  than 
is  really  necessary  than  a  fortnight  too  little. 
"More  haste,  less  speed"  is  a  very  pertinent 
maxim  for  the  bulb  forcer.  A  few  actual 
instances  may  be  of  interest.  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Paper-white  Narcissi,  if  planted  early  in 
September,  should  be  ready  for  bringing  into 
heat  about  two  and  a-half  to  three  months  later, 
say  the  middle  of  November.  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips  may  be  brought  in  a  little  later,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  start  a  large  number  of  these 
at  this  early  season,  as,  although  they  can  just 
be  induced  to  flower,  they  are  poor-looking 
objects,  being  almost  etalkless.  The  majority 
should  be  reserved  for  flowering  about  Christmas 
and  in  the  New  Year.  The  later  flowering 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  not  be  started  in 
heat  until  about  ten  days  before  Christmas. 
These  with  the  turn  of  the  year  will  come  on 
very  rapidly  into  bloom.  About  the  same  time, 
and  onwards  until  the  New  Year,  most  of  the 
Narcissi  may  be  brought  in.  Of  these,  the 
sweetly-scented  Jonquils  should  have  the  first 
consideration.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
when  removing  the  boxes  of  bulbs  from  the  root- 
ing bed  that  the  easily-broken  shoots  are  not 
damaged.  The  cocoa  fibre  having  been  carefully 
shaken  away  the  boxes  are  ready  for  removal  to 
the  greenhouse.  For  the  first  day  or  so  a  place 
should  be  found  for  them  under  the  staging  away 
from  the  full  glare  of  the  light.  As  soon  as  the 
yellow  shoots  change  to  the  more  natural  green 
the  bulbs  may  be  brought  into  their  flowering 
position.  Regarding  the  requirements  of  bulbs 
being  forced  into  bloom  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is 
important  that  the  heat  should  be  regularly 
maintained.  Practically  speaking,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  warmth  can  be  expected  from  the  sun  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  grower  must  be 
prepared  to  keep  his  furnace,  or  whatever  the 
source  of  his  heat  may  be,  going  night  and  day. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not  fall 
below  50  degrees,  although  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  fiery  heat  must  be  avoided.  This  is 
particularly  harmful  to  all  the  Narcissi  when  in 
an  advanced  state,  for  just  before  the  bulbs  split 
open,  the  developing  flowers  are  very  easily 
scorched  up  and  of  course  ruined.  If  the  house 
be  only  heated  with  an  oil  apparatus,  or  if  the 
heat  seems  to  be  insufiicient  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature well  up  throughout  the  whole  place,  it 
may  be  necessary  in  cold  weather  to  group  the 
boxes  of  bulbs  around  the  source  of  warmth. 
Forcing  that  is  intermittent  is  worse  than  no 
forcing  at  all,  and  every  e£fort  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  bulbs  in  a  warm  situation  continuously. 
If  the  supply  of  warmth  is  kept  up  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  very  rapidly  the  plants  will  come  into 
bloom.  As  far  as  possible  a  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained,  and  damping  down  should 
be  resorted  to.  Great  attention,  too,  must  be 
given  to  the  watering  of  the  bulbs,  as  they  will 
become  dry  very  quickly.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely 
on  the  mere  appearance  of  the  soil,  which  often 
enough  will  look  quite  moist  when  it  is  really  dry 
underneath.  All  bulbs  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
water,  more  especially  so  when  they  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  shortness  of  moisture  will  seriously 
hamper  the  development  of  the  plants.  The  wise 
grower  will  not  bring  more  than  a  few  boxes  of 
bulbs  in  at  one  time,  and  by  so  doing  periodically 
will  make  provision  for  a  useful  succession  of 
blossoms.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  give  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  cutting  of  flowers,  but  there 
is  one  little  hint  in  connexion  with  forced  Tulip 
blooms  which  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Under 
the  best  of  conditions.  Tulips  grown  in  heat  in  the 
winter  are  more  often  than  not  ridiculously 
short  stalked.  If  when  gathering  Tulips  the 
whole  shoot  be  grasped  just  above  the  top  of  the 
bulb,  a  firm  pull  will  draw  the  portion  of  stalk 
which  is  inside  the  bulb  right  away  ;  this  will  add 
a  valuable  inch  or  more  to  the  stem. — S.  L.  B. 

Corering    Figs    in    Winter. — Away  from    the 
South  Coast  the  Fig  is  not  absolutely  hardy.    The 


trees  may  pass  through  an  ordinary  winter 
without  injury,  but  when  the  thermometer  falls 
below  10°  the  young  wood,  if  unprotected,  is 
often  injured,  and  the  next  season  the  trees  are 
fruitless.  Thin  all  the  branches  now  or  before 
severe  frost  comes.  Draw  them  together  and 
cover  with  Spruce  branches  or  mats,  and  mulch 
the  roots  round  the  main  stems  with  long  litter. 
Remove  the  coverings  when  the  weather  is  settled 
in  March.  Some  of  the  covering  may  be  removed 
a  little  earlier  to  permit  the  air  to  circulate,  the 
trees  to  be  pruned  when  the  last  of  the  covering 
has  been  removed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
object  of  the  pruner  should  be  to  secure  plenty 
of  short-jointed  young  wood,  which  should  be 
trained  in  thinly.  To  obtain  this  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  cut  away  from  time  to  time  a  few 
of  the  older  branches. 

Why  Figs  Fail  to  Bear  Fredy  is  due  to  deep 
rooting  indamp,  badly-made  borders.  Scarcely  any 
fruit  trees  are  easier  managed.  In  Sussex,  if  the 
growth  is  kept  thin,  a  crop  is  certain  ;  but  away 
from  the  sea  in  the  Midlands  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  control  of  the  roots.  Figs  are  strong  rooting 
trees,  and  if  planted  in  damp  borders  and  per- 
mitted to  grow  unchecked  the  wood  fails  to 
ripen  and  there  is  no  fruit,  or  if  fruits  show  in 
spring  they  fall  ofif. 
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WILD  GARDENS.— Bamboos  being  prominent 
objecLa  in  the  majuriLy  of  infurmal  or  so- 
called  wild  gardens,  it  i8  regrettable  that 
no  reasonable  hope  can  now  be  entertained 
that  those  which  have  flowered  so  freely 
the  past  aunimer  will  ever  recover  or  regain  their 
previous  vigour,  so  that  there  ia  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  grub  them  up.  E.  Simonsii  and  Henonis  are  the 
only  Bamboos  that  have  so  far  succumbed  here,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  blooming— and  death- of  others  is 
embarrassing,  as  one  cannot  anticipate  when  and  where 
the  next  gap  will  occur.  Having  planted  these— the 
former  especially — extensively  in  many  positions,  they  are 
much  missed,  for  we  had  splendid  groups  and  specimens, 
and  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  latter  will  be 
difficult  to  replace.  I  fear  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
raise  fresh  stuck  from  seeds,  and  plant  again  when  fit, 
with  the  prospect  of  their  thriving  for  about  another 
thirty  years,  then  to  flower  and  die,  as  now.  Even  so, 
they  repay  the  trouble  and  loss.  In  the  meantime  the 
gaps  have  to  be  filled  up,  and  many  sites  worthily  occupied 
wiih  Bamboos  up  to  this  year  are  eminently  adapted  for 
growing  vigorous  free-blooming  garden 

Roses  in  an  informal  way,  which  would  be  a  pleasing 
change.  Cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  apply 
well-rotted  manure  in  abundance,  incorporating  it  with 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  if  possible.  It  mast  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Bamboos  have  impoverished  the  land  to 
a  serious  extent.  Plant  ramblers  and  creeping  Roses 
freely,  and  also  Chinas  and  bedders,  according  to  space 
available,  so  as  to  produce  pillars,  fountains,  festoons,  and 
sheets  of  exquisite  bloom,  such  as  will  prove  pleasing 
features,  and  counteract  and  dispel  to  some  extent  the  sad 
memories  of  departed  Bamboos.  Otheroccupants  of  these 
semi-wild  places  in  a  garden  should  be  attended  to.  Cut 
down  the  withered  stems  of  vigorous  plants,  and  fork  out 
the  surrounding  weeds.  lop-dress  with  rich  soil  where 
necessary  and  mulch  with  farmyard  manure,  or  shuuld 
manure  not  be  available  the  sweepings  of  lawns,  leaves, 
and  the  composite  mixtures  which  collect  during  a  season— 
which  have  been  turned  over  a  few  times — may  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose  with  advantage.  Spread  light  litter  or 
Bracken  over  crowns  liable  to  Injuiyfrom  severe  frosts 
and  snow,  and  anything  above  ground  that  is  not  pruof 
against  north-easterly  winds  should  be  protected  with 
temporary  screens  as  advised  in  a  recent  calendar.  I  find 
Bamboos  with  the  branchlets  left  untrimmed  wotkupwell 
and  form  a  good  wind-break.  Carry  out  any  contemplated 
alterations  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  not  lo  injure  bulbs, 
&c.,  by  trampling  on  them,  for  they  will  push  through 
the  ground  before  long,  and  for  the  same  reason  all 
leaves,  rough  grass,  and  litter  should  be  raked  up  without 
further  delay. 

Wall  Climbers  must  be  gone  over  and  the  shoots 
secured  to  their  supports  to  withstand  the  winter  storms. 
Pruning  for  the  most  part  should  stand  over  until  the 
spring,  merely  thinning  out  crowded  growths  at  Ihe 
present.  Anything  of  doubtful  hardiness  should  be  pro- 
tected. Silver  Fir  or  Spruce  branches  worked  in  thinly 
among  the  shoots,  or  tied  over,  answer  the  purpose  faiily 
well,  admitting  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air,  thus  dis- 
pelling moisture— stagnant  or  otherwise — more  quickly 
than  when  closer  protecting  materials  are  employed. 
Excessive  moisture  during  winter  is  disastrous  to  many 
plants.    Brush  and  roll  lawns  freoueatly  at  this  season 


unless  actually  frozen,  for  worm  casts  and  decaying  leaves 
are  unsightly.  J.  ROBERTS. 

The  Gardens,  Taii-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 
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Chrysanthemums.— Cut  down  the  plants  as  the  flowers 
fade,  and  replace  with  later  varieties  coming  into  flower. 
Pick  off  yellow  leaves  and  remove  damp  pcrala,  as  this 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  look  of  the  plants. 
Thin  out  the  cuttings  if  freely  produced  to  prevent  a 
drawn  and  weakly  growth. 

Epiphyllums.— Plants  coming  into  flower  must  be  kept 
dry  overhead.  In  a  temperature  of  50'  minimum  by  night 
rising  to  55°  maximum  by  day  they  will  last  a  long  time 
in  beauty.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  E.  trunca- 
tum  all  worth  growing.  Gord  drainage  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  in  health.  E.  Gaetnerl  can  still  be  kept 
moderately  dry  at  the  root,  as  it  does  not  flower  till 
spring. 

LiLiUM  lonqifloktim.— Pot  up  the  bulbs  as  they  come 
to  hand  in  a  compost  mainly  composed  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  For  early  work  It 
ia  better  to  pot  them  up  singly  in  6.inch  or  7-inch  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  as  when  forced  they  often 
start  into  growth  very  irregularly.  For  the  general  batch 
three  or  more,  if  required,  may  be  grown  in  a  pot.  Plenty 
of  room  must  be  left  for  top-dressing  later  on.  Stand  a  few 
un  the  floor  of  an  Intermediate  house,  the  remainder  can 
be  placed  In  a  cold  frame  and  covered  with  Cocoanut  flbie 
refuse  till  root  action  and  growth  begin. 

Carnations.— The  introduction  of  the  long-stemmed 
American  varieties  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  Carnation 
growing.  By  rooting  batches  of  cuttings  at  different 
periods  it  is  easy  to  get  them  in  flower  throughout  the 
year.  Cuttings  preferably  with  a  heel  inserted  round  the 
sides  of  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  root  readily  under- 
a  bell-glass  or  hand-light  in  a  house  with,  a  temperature 
about  6U'.  The  new  variety  White  Mrs.  Lawson  promises 
to  be  the  best  white  so  far  on  the  market. 

Gakdenias.— Catlings  can  be  inserted  now  for  flowering 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  best  place  In  which  to 
root  them  is  a  propagating  frame  with  a  bottom-heat  of 
80°  to  86'='.  Better  flowers  are  to  be  obtained  from  young 
vigorous  plants.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  throw  away 
a  few  of  the  older  plants  annually.  Syringe  the  plan  6 
showing  buds  with  tepid  water,  and  mix  a  little  inaecticiae 
with  it  once  or  twice  a  week  to  keep  down  insects. 

Ferns.— Growth  on  these  being  practically  completed 
less  water  will  be  necessary,  especially  on  the  stages  and 
floors  where  they  are  growing.  Avoid  using  more  fire-heat 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  deciduous  species 
having  lost  all  their  foliage  will  require  little  water. 
Introduce  a  few  Adiantum  cuneatum  into  heat.  These 
are  always  useful  either  for  cutting  or  furnishing. 

Roman  Hyacinths.- In  a  warm  house  these  are  pushing 
up  the  flowering  spikes.  Plants  growing  In  boxes  to  be 
used  for  conservatory  decoration  must  be  potted  up  care- 
fully. Well  soak  them  with  water,  both  before  lifting 
from  the  boxes  and  after  they  are  potted. 

Clivia  miniata.— Top-dress  a  few  plants  with  well- 
decayed  cow  manure,  and  place  them  in  an  Intermediate 
house. 

Violets.— The  recent  spell  of  wet  weather  has  caused 
considerable  damping.  Remove  all  affected  parts.  A  lop- 
dreasing  of  Cocoanut  fibre  will  be  beneficial. 

Aoyal  Botanic  Gardeivs,  Kew.  A.  OSBORN. 
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Pines.— From  now  till  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  these 
will  need  great  care  and  thought.  High  temperatures 
during  cold,  frosty  weather  must  be  avoided.  There  is 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants 
as  this.  Some  kind  of  covering  should  be  adopted  for 
the  roof-lights  on  cold  nights.  This  will  do  much  towards 
keeping  a  steady,  comfortable  tsmperature  without  having 
recourse  to  hard  firing.  Watering,  too,  must  be  done  with 
a  little  extra  care  during  the  dull  winter  months.  The 
plants  nearest  the  hot-water  pipes  should  be  examined 
twice  a  week.  The  water  used  for  watering  and  damping 
should  be  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  housf. 
Plants  which  are  swelling  their  fruits  should  have  a  tem- 
perature a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  rest.  E-icourage  a 
muist,  growing  atmosphere  by  frequently  damping  the 
walls  and  paths  of  the  house,  especially  during  spells  ct 
warm  sunny  weather.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
a  few  ripe  fruits  for  Christmas.  If  it  should  be  necessary 
to  hasten  them  by  increasing  the  temperature,  they  should 
be  placed  In  a  house  by  themselves,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  later  plants  A  house  must  now  be  made  leady  for 
receiving  the  earliest  batch  of  Queens  which  are  to  supply 
ripe  fruits  during  early  summer.  Endeavuur  to  have  a 
few  ripe  as  early  in  June  as  possible,  as  then  the  supply 
of  fresh  fruit  is  very  limited  and  the  demand  unu^ua'ly 
great.  When  arranging  the  plants,  therefore,  in  the  1  ouse 
select  a  few  of  the  most  promising — that  is,  those  having 
thick  collars  and  open  centres— and  plunge  them  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  or,  better  still,  if  a  small 
house  can  be  devoted  to  them,  where  a  high  temperatuie 
both  top  and  bottom  can  be  kepr,  ihey  will  quickly  throw 
up  their  fruits.  Successional  plants  and  suckers  should 
have  a  temperature  of  60''  or  65'^,  according  to  outside 
conditions.  A  botto&i-heat  of  70'^  to  75°  will  be  sufticient, 
to  keep  the  roots  slightly  active.  It  is  important  to  give 
the  plants  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  possible,  so  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  the  roof-glass  occasionally, 
especially  so  if  black  fogs  prevail. 

Pot  Vines.— The  temperature  of  the  house  which  was 
closed  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  should  be  gradually 
increased  ;  55°  to  60°  by  day,  and  5«  less  at  night,  will  be 
suitable.    Syringe  the  canes  morning  and  afternoon  during 
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sunny  weather,  but  avoid  too  much  moisture  when  the 
weather  is  dull  and  cold,  as  this  will  encourage  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  now  that  there  is  insufflcient  flre-heat  to 
counteract  it.  Examine  the  potacareluHy  before  applying 
water,  which  should  be  slightly  warmed.  Should  the 
fermentirg  material  decline  below  70*',  mix  a  little  fresh 
litter  with  it.  The  temperature  of  the  early  permanent 
house  may  be  increased  2*  or  3^  every  week.  The  general 
treatment  will  be  much  the  same  as  for  pot  Vines.  Before 
tying  the  rods  permanently  to  ihe  wiies  they  should  be 
again  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur.  E.  HarriSS. 

Fniit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

ORCHIDS. 

Platyclinis  uncata  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  intermediate 
house.  Its  graceful,  thread-like  racemes  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  well-known  P.  flliformis,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  a  greener  shade  and  individually  smaller.  The  plant  is 
of  dwaif,  compact  growth,  and  carries  its  pendulous 
crowded  racemes  of  flowers  well  above  the  foliage;  it 
would  make  a  pretty  table  plant.  After  the  flowers  have 
faded  the  plant  may  be  repotted  if  necessary,  and  it  may 
be  grown  either  in  a  basket  or  well-drained  shallow  pan, 
the  latter  being  preferable.  In  potting  place  a  few  crocks 
at  the  bottom,  over  these  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  use  a 
compost  cousistirg  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sphagnum  moss,  mixing  a  little  silver  sand  with 
it.  The  plant  should  be  raised  a  trifle  above  the  rim  of 
the  pan,  and  the  compost  pressed  moderately  firm  about 
the  roots.  It  should  be  suspended  well  up  to  the  roof  , 
glass  of  (he  house,  and  be  kept  fairly  moist  at  the  root  j 
until  growth  is  completed.  The  same  cultural  remarks 
apply  also  to  P.  cobbiana,  which  is  also  now  in  bloom. 
P.  flliformis  and  P.  glumacea  are  now  at  rest,  but  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  as  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  yellow  and  fall  off.  On  all  bright 
mornings  our  plants  are  well  syrirged  under  the  leaves,  ! 
which  greatly  assists  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  health, 
also  to  check  the  increase  of  red  spider.  AlthLUgh  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  these  Platyclinis  thrive  well  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  the  whole  year  round.  \ 
During  the  winter  months  i 

Plenty  of  Light  is  Necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
Orchids  generally,  and  now  that  the  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  large  deciduous  trees  with  which  we  are  aur-  ; 
rounded,  we  make  it  an  annual  practice  thoroughly  to 
wash  all  the  houses  both  inside  and  out ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  smoke,  &c.,  the  houses  will  require  cleaning  more 
often,  especially  on  the  outside.  The  stages  and  wood- 
work should  also  be  cleaned,  and  the  walls  scrubbed  and 
rewhitened  with  limewash.  A  white,  clean  surface 
increases  the  light  in  the  houses.  Wash  the  pots,  and 
previous  to  rearranging  the  plants  examine  each  one  for 
insects,  and  sponge  the  leaves  with  clear,  tepid  rain  water. 
If  scale  insects  abound  a  weak  insecticide  nash  will  assist 
to  eradicate  them. 

Slugs  and  Small  Snails.— Whilst  going  through  the 
plants  in  the  cool  house  each  should  be  thoioughly 
examined  for  slugs  and  small  snails,  which  are  nearly 
always  present  in  the  sphagnum  moss,  and  where  the 
flower-spikes,  especially  the  lare  and  valuable  varieties, 
are  seen  pushing  up  a  piece  of  rough  wadding  should  be 
wrapped  around  them,  over  which  it  is  difficult  for  slugs 
to  pass.     The  majority  of  the 

ODONTOGL0S6U5IS  are  in  full  growth,  and  when  re- 
arranging the  plants  it  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  base  of 


many  of  the  young  breaks  there  is  a  brown-coloured  outer 
sheath,  which  frequently  clasps  the  growths  so  tightly  that 
the  roots  are  unable  to  penetrate  into  ihe  compost,  and 
they  often  come  up  inside  the  sheath  into  the  air  and 
make  no  further  progress.  To  avuid  this  the  sheath 
should  be  carefully  slit  in  several  places  and  pulled  off  in 
small  pieces.  Plants  of  Miltonia  vexill-ria  in  growth  will 
require  similar  atiention. 

Winter  Temperatukes.— It  h£f  •  dw  become  necessary 
to  use  a  considerable  amount  of  artificial  heat  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperatures  in  the  houstp,  and  Orchid  growers 
are  usually  well  aware  than  an  txceis  of  flre-heat  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  plants.  A 
harsh,  dry  temperature  is  often  the  cause  of  a  number  of 
leaves  turning  yellow,  and  it  also  encourages  the  increase 
of  red  spider,  which  will  soon  disfigure  every  plant  it 
settles  upon.  In  houses  where,  through  an  inadequate 
amount  of  piping,  the  proper  temperatures  cannot  be 
maintained  without  making  the  pipes  unduly  hot,  the 
effect  of  this  may  be  overcome  by  loweiing  the  tempera- 
tures a  few  defzrees,  especially  at  night,  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  and  by  using  a  little  extra  water  when  damping 
the  paths.  During  very  cold  weather  we  roll  some  garden 
mats  along  the  eaves  or  lower  part  of  the  roof,  which  is 
the  coldest  part  of  the  house.  These  are  put  on  at  night 
and  taken  cff  again  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  These 
mats  should  be  secured  in  rough  windy  weather,  and  if 
during  the  night  they  become  wet  or  frtzen,  they  should 
be  thawed  and  dried  before  using  again.  The  flre-heat  in 
the  cool  houses  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  on  very  cold  nights  we  pull  down  the 
lattice-wood  blinds  over  the  garden  mats.  The  night 
temperatures  for  December,  with  a  range  of  lO'',  within 
the  limits  of  which  is  a  safe  guide,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions outside,  should  be  as  follows  :  East  Indian  house, 
60'°  to  70*  ;  Cattleya,  65*  to  65^ ;  Mexican  and  intermediate 
houses  the  same  ;  cool  house,  45®  to  55°. 

Burford  Qardeiu,  Dorking,  W.  H.  WHITE. 


water,  then  choose  pots  having  drainage  holes  of  the  same 
bore  as  those  containing  the  roots,  close  the  holes,  and 
invert  the  empty  pots  overthe  others.  They  may  be  stored 
underneath  the  staging  of  a  greenhouse  or  any  place  where 
plants  are  growing  so  long  as  they  are  kept  dark. 

Seakale— Now  that  there  are  such  quantities  of  fallen 
leaves  about,  some  should  be  taken  to  cover  up  crowns  of 
Seakale  on  the  plot  where  they  are  growing.  If  the  work 
is  properly  perfoimed,  very  good  dishes  of  .Seakale  may  be 
gathered  at  an  early  date  next  year.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  There  must  be  a  liberal  amount 
used  before  any  warmth  can  be  expected,  and  without  this 
there  will  be  little  or  no  growth  until  the  growing  season 
again  comes  round.  Aftersc-me  bottt  mlees  b^xes  nr  barrels 
have  been  placed  over  the  required  number  of  Seakale 
crowns,  cover  these  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  and 
(f  course  the  whole  space  between  should  be  completely 
filled  up  so  that  it  may  resemble  one  large  mound,  the 
outside  of  which  had  better  be  built  and  all  made  fairly 
firm.  If  large  stakes  are  fixed  somewhere  near  the  boxes 
or  barrelfl  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
portable  coverings  that  are  on  the  tops  when  examining 
their  progress  or  gathering  the  produce. 

Rhubarb  may  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  Sea- 
kale, only  warmth  will  be  obtained  more  quickly  by 
mixing  some  stable  litter  amongst  the  leaves  when 
covering  the  roots.  Some  litter  will  be  necessary  if  either 
Seakale  or  Rhubarb  is  wanted  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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Storing  Routs.— In  favoured  localities  where  roots  are 
still  in  the  ground  they  should  now  be  lifted,  as  it  is  risky  . 
to  leave  them  there  any  longer.  Beetroot  will  not  stand  ; 
much  frost,  accordingly  the  sooner  it  is  stored  the  better. 
Carrots  should  receive  similar  treatment,  except  very  late 
sown  ones,  that  are  being  gathered  as  occasion  requires. 
These  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  protected  with  some 
stable  litter  or  leaves.  Ashes  answer  the  purpose  very 
well;  but  some  soils  are  better  without  them,  therefore 
unless  the  Carrot  plot  is  to  be  benefited  by  ashes  use 
litter.  Parsnips  are  quite  safe  in  the  ground  as  regards 
frost,  only  In  the  immediate  prospect  of  very  severe 
weather  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  covering,  so  that 
they  can  be  conveniently  taken  out  of  the  soil  when 
wanted.  Chicory.— The  best  place  for  this  root  is  again  in 
the  ground  until  wanted  for  blanching  purposes,  it  may 
also  have  some  covering  similar  to  that  rect  mmended  for 
the  Parsnip.  Quantities  of  Chicory  roots  may  be  lifted 
according  to  the  demand  and  planted  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  or  some  such  dark  place  where  some  warmth  is 
forthcoming,  so  that  the  crowns  of  the  roots  may  push  out 
their  leaves,  which,  if  well  managed,  will  be  of  a  creamy 
white  colour,  and  very  crisp  and  tender.  Failing  a 
Mushroom  house  or  other  structure,  the  Chicory  is  very 
easily  blanched  if  planted  in  flower-pots  that  will  con- 
veniently hold  the  roots.  Three  roots  should  be  planted  in 
'  a  6-inch  or  S-inch  pot,  using  sand  or  light  earth  for  placing 
about  them.  When  planted  give  them  a  good  soakingof  tepid 
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THE   PINE-APPLE   NECTARINE      (Reduced.) 


"^  HE  season  of  the  year  i.s  approaching 
when    lovers    of    fruit  and   fruit- 
growers generally  will  be  turning 
their  attention  to  the  question  of 
planting    fruit    trees,   and    before 
doing  so  will  be  naturally  anxiously 
'  looking  out    for    the    best  varieties  of  the 
respective  kinds  of  fruit  they  may  wish  to 
plant.      To  the  amateur  or  one  of  limited 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the 
bewildering  varieties  grown  and  recommended 
j  in  many  catalogues  a  friendly  lead  as  to  which 
are  the  best  often  proves  serviceable. 

The  Nectarine  is  possibly  amongst  the  most 
1  popular  of  all  fruits,  but  there  are  Nectarines 
:  and  Nectarines,  as  there  are  Pears  and  Pears, 
and    Apples    and  Apples,      Some    are    dis- 
tinguished for  their  large  size  and  beautiful 
colouring,  ethers  by  the  colour  and  quality  of 
their  flesh,  ranging  from  white  to  green,  and 
from  yellow    to  orange      Others  are  distin- 
guished by  the  texture  of  their  flesh,  whether 
firm  or    melting.    With   regard 
to    flavour,  many    of    our    best 
growers     contend     that     those 
having  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
flesh    are  distinctly   richer  and 
better  flavoured.     1  am  of  that 
number. 

Of  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties 
the  following  are  amongst  the 
best :  Humboldt,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
Pitniaston  Orange,  and  Pine- 
apple. The  latter  is  a  seedling 
from  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  I 
think  it  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
them.  Anyone  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  a  well-grown 
Pine-apple  Nectarine,  perfectly 
ripened,  with  the  skin  partly 
shrivelled  round  the  stem  depres- 
sion, will  not  easily  forget  the 
rich  and  exquisite  flavour  which 
it  possesses.  It  is  a  late  mid- 
season  variety.  If  grown  under 
glass  it  should  not  be  planted 
in  an  early  Peach  house,  but 
among  mid-season  or  late  sorts. 
It  is  not  so  strong  growing  as 
some,  but  I  have  always  found  it 
an  excellent  cropper.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  the  colour  of 
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the  skin  being  orange  with  dark  crimson 
on  the  sunny  side.  It  succeeds  well  out  of 
doors  if  planted  in  a  well-prepared  border 
against  a  sunny  south  wall. 

Owen  Thomas. 


TO 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ana^reps.— T'Ae  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  xoith  that  object  vnll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Afwwers  to  Corresporuients"  colum/n.  All  comrminica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  orie  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Coveni  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  unit  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points.  " 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Selection  of  Flowers  {J.  Hadley).  —  Rose 
Mme.  AbelChatenay,  full,  medium  size,  pale  fawn 
piok,  shaded  salmon,  a  fine  girden  Rose.  Three 
Geraniums  with  brilliant  colouring  in  leaves  :  Mr. 
Henry  Cox,  Macbeth,  and  Laas  o'  Gowrie.  Best 
Geraniums  for  bloom.  Single  zonals  :  Lord  Hope- 
town,  scarlet  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Green,  ^ellowioh 
orange  ;  Lird  Roberts,  purple ;  and  Mrs.  Simpson, 
white,  with  a  scarlet  ring  towards  the  centre. 
Double  zonals  :  Turtle's  Surprise,  deep  scarlet ; 
Bertha  rie  Presilly,  silvery  pink  ;  and  Double 
Jacoby,  deep  crimson.  Six  Fuchsias:  Champion, 
very  large  flower,  rosy  purple  corolla,  red  sepals  ; 
Gertrude  Pearson,  rich  plum  corolla ;  Lady 
Heyleebury,  white  tube  and  sepals,  carmine 
corolla  ;  Valiant,  a  self-coloured  bright  red 
flower  ;  Swanley  Yellow,  orange  and  red  ;  and 
Da  Gonoourt,  red  sepals,  white  corolla.  The 
above  are  all  single,  the  following  being  double  : 
Phenomenal,  rich  purple,  and  Due  d'Aumale, 
globular,  white  corolla.  Six  plants  for  pockets 
or  nooks :  Campanula  Mayii,  C.  isophylla  alba, 
white  ;  Isolepis  gracilis,  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus,  A.  Sprengeri,  Lotus  peliorhynous,  Pani- 
oum  variegatum,  Pilea  muscosa,  Tradescantia 
albo-vittata,  and  T.  zebrina. 

Narci-sus  in  Rough  Grass  [P.  S.). — Your 
description  of  the  soil,  viz.,  "  sandy  loam,"  would 
be  what  is  regarded  as  most  suitable.  Many  of 
the  Narcissus  family,  as  the  poetious  section  and  the 
common  double  yellow  Daffodil,  prefer  a  cool  root- 
ing medium  and  even  moisture.  The  common  Lent 
Lily  (N.  pseudo-Narcissus)  also  prefers  moisture. 
N.  princeps  and  the  old  double  yellow  often  fail 
on  chalk  subsoil.  Another  frequent  cause  of 
failure  is  that  the  turf  becomes  hard.  Generally 
speaking,  in  sandy  loam  we  would  plant  without 
hesitation  N.  princeps,  N.  poeticus  ornatus, 
N.  Telamonius  pi.  (old  double  yellow),  and  any 
of  the  single  N.  incomparabilis  vars.  as  Stella, 
Cynosure,  Frank  Miles,  Sir  Watkin,  and  many 
more.  The  single  incomparabilis  kinds  possess 
additional  value  by  reason  of  their  stature,  and 
these  are  especially  good  in  grass  and  cheap. 
Horsfieldi  and  Leedsi  are  both  excellent.  Some 
kinds  are  so  prone  to  basal  disease  that  thousands 
may  vanish  in  a  year  or  two.  The  remedy  is  to 
avoid  these  in  future.  Perhaps  the  subsoil  is  at 
fault.  If  so,  we  suggest  that  you  open  out  a  few 
irregular  plots,  fork  up  the  soil  1  foot  deep,  work 
in  some  cow  manure  at  9  inches  deep,  and  dibble 
the  bulbs  in  not  more  than  4  inches  deep.     In 


replacing  the  turf  quite  a  third  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  what  is  laid  down  will  be  best  broken 
up. 

EoMEcON  CHIONANTHA  (Charles  Prentis). — 
This  Chinese  plant  is  somewhat  fastidious  in  its 
requirements,  and  in  many  gardens  it  refuses  to 
flower  at  all.  It  usually  grows  freely  enough  in 
almost  any  situation,  but  few  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  only  way  to  succeed  with  this 
plant  is  to  keep  on  trying  fresh  situations,  for 
what  will  suit  it  in  one  garden  will  not  answer  in 
another.  By  this  means  a  place  may  eventually 
be  found  to  suit  it,  and  more  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced. A  partially  shady  spot  is  essential,  for 
preference  facing  north-east,  and  it  should  be 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand, 
with  which  should  be  mixed  a  quantity  of  good- 
sized  pieces  of  sandstone.  The  roots  like  to  run 
amongst  and  underneath  stones  where  they  are 
kept  cool,  but  at  the  same  time  it  requires  plenty 
of  moisture  to  keep  it  going.  Eomecon  chionanlha 
is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Kwangsi  to  the 
westward  of  Canton,  and  is  usually  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

C.  W.  C.  —  The  Carnations  are  badly  attacked  by 
"  spot,"  which  generally  attacks  Carnations  in  the  autumn 
owing  to  the  moist  atmosphere.  The  worst-attacked 
leaves  should  be  removed  ;  and  if  the  plants  could  be 
taken  from  the  frame  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry 
greenhouse  they  would  not  get  any  worse,  and  they  would 
grow  out  of  it  in  the  spring  ;  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

J.  Y. — Marchantia  polymorpha  belongs  to  one  of  the 
lower  orders  of  plant  life  called  the  Liverworts.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Mosses  and  Equisetums  orilarestails, 
and  does  not  bear  flowers.  It  is  reproduced  by  spores, 
borne  on  the  under  side  of  fiat  discs  on  slender  stalks,  or 
by  means  of  gemma;,  or  little  bulbils  formed  at  the  base 
of  cup-like  receptacles  which  may  be  found  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  plant. 
These  gemmffi  are  produced  more  freely  in  the  autumn, 
and  have  the  power  of  lying  dormant  for  a  considerable 
lime,  when  they  will  germinate  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Lima. — There  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  posi- 
tion or  soil  iu  which  the  Asters  are  planted,  as  A.  Amellus 
usually  flowers  freely.  The  specimen  sent  appeared 
healthy.  The  Italian  Starwort  grows  naturally  on  the 
open  hills  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  South  Europe,  while 
you  evidently  have  yours  planted  in  a  somewhat  shady 
position.  Select  an  open  sunny  situation  and  carefully 
transplant  after  digging  the  soil  deeply,  and  if  of  poor 
quality  woik  in  some  fresh  loam  and  leaf-soil  or  even  well- 
decayed  manure.  Wireworms  are  often  a  cause  of  failure 
with  this  plant.  Spring  is  the  best  lime  for  moving  Aster 
Amellus,  for  when  transplanted  in  winter  it  often  dies  off 
altogether. 

B. — The  flowering  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  may  be  pro- 
longed  if  the  plant  be  slightly  protected  from  midday  sun. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy  and  a  true  perennial,  and  the 
cause  of  the  foliage  dying  off  so  early  may  be  due  to  the 
plant  not  being  as  yet  fully  established.  The  plant,  how. 
ever,  does  take  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  always  appears 
quite  late  in  spring.  Another  season,  in  case  of  excep- 
tional drought,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  should  be 
given  now  and  again.  You  might  cover  the  plant  with 
Cocoanut  fibre  or  very  short  litter  for  this  winter.  The 
seedlings  may  remain  in  the  bo-x  for  the  winter,  keeping 
quite  dry  when  the  foliage  has  disappeared.  Early  in 
March  plant  them  permanently  and  they  should  flower 
in  1907. 

M.  F,  Sanders.— Pyrethrum  uliginosum  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  malformation,  which  occurs  more  fre- 
quently when  there  is  an  e.xcess  of  moisture,  whilst  when 
growing  in  a  well-drained  position  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce fasciated  stems  and  flowers  is  not  so  marked.  There 
is  no  definite  remedy,  as  the  malformed  growths  are 
produced  more  frequently  in  some  seasons  than  in  others. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  lift  the  clumps  and  divide  them, 
either  now  or  in  the  spring,  afterwards  planting  them  In 
fresh  places  In  the  border.  With  respect  to  the  cutting 
of  the  bark  of  youug  trees  to  the  extent  you  mention  it  la 
certainly  Injurious,  and  should  not  be  persisted  In.  To 
encourage  the  trees  to  grow  a  circle  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
diameter  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  around 
the  stem  of  each  tree. 

Kenovatino  Wistaria  (Sybil).— It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  renovate  very  old  and  gnarled  Wistarias.  As  you  say,  it 
would  be  almost  Impossible  to  cut  away  much  of  the  old 
wood  without  cutting  down  the  tree.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  roots,  and  even 
this  is  not  au  easy  matter,  for  one  hardly  knows  where  the 
roots  may  be.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  a  trench  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  stem,  so  as  not  to  damage  the  main 
roots.  You  are  best  able  to  judge  how  far  away  this 
should  be.  Then  a  man  standing  in  the  trench  should 
work  towards  the  stem  and  fork  away  the  old  soil  until  he 
comes  to  plenty  of  good  roots.  Take  away  the  old  soil 
and  replace  with  fresh  turfy  soil,  enriched  with  manure. 
Replace  the  roots  very  carefully  and  make  firm  again.  In 
the  spring  remove  several  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and 
top-dress  with  fresh  rich  soil.  Water  copiously  in  summer 
and  autumn. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons  Unsatiseactory  (Rema).— 
The  sooty  appearance  on  your  Rhododendron 
leaves  is  caused  by  a  fungus  popularly  known  as 
the  black  or  sooty  mould,  the  name  of  which  is 
Capnodium  Footii.  Syringing  with  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  which  is  generally 
known  as  Condy's  Fluid,  would  in  all  probability 
destroy  it.  The  crystals  of  permanganate  of 
potash  can  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  they 
readily  dissolve  in  water.  The  strength  used 
should  be  suflSeient  to  colour  the  water  a  bright 
magenta-pink.  On  two  of  the  leaves  sent  were 
patches  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  rust 
fungus,  which  should  also  yield  to  the  same 
treatment.  Should  it,  however,  prove  not 
sufficiently  effectual,  the  plants  may  be  syringed 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  Syringing 
about  twice  a  week  with  it  during  mild  weather 
should  rid  you  of  the  trouble.  At  the  same 
time,  judging  by  the  general  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  your 
Rhododendrons  have  fallen  into  a  very  poor 
state  at  the  roots.  The  two  leaves  with  the 
rusty  red  substance  underneath  are  perfectly 
healthy,  as  many  garden  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
dron possess  this  feature.  In  some  of  the  Hima- 
layan species  this  is  so  pronounced  as  to  form 
quite  a  dense  rusty  felt  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves. 

B.  C.  J.— Yon  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  height  to 
which  you  wish  to  limit  your  hedge,  but  in  trimming  a 
hedge  up  to  6  feet  in  height  the  sides,  if  you  wish  it,  may 
be  cut  perfectly  straight,  but  above  that  height  the  sides 
should  be  gradually  sloped  inward,  from  the  base  to  the 
top,  so  that  the  top  is  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the 
bottom.  This  tends  to  keep  the  base  of  the  hedge  well 
furnished  by  admitting  more  light  thereto  than  if  cut 
with  a  straight  face.  The  best  time  to  clip  a  Yew  hedge 
is  in  the  spring,  while  in  good  seasons  It  is  all  the  better 
for  being  gone  over  again  during  the  latter  half  of  August. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  only  the  long  growths  should 
be  cut  back,  the  close  trimming  being  reserved  till  the 
spring  months. 

W.  B.  Welee. — Different  varietal  names  have  been 
applied  to  slight  forms  of  the  Cornish  Moor  Heath  (Erica 
vagans),  but  the  true  varieties  are  few.  The  true  Erica 
vagans  is  indistinguishable  from  the  so  called  varieties 
cnrnea  and  rosea.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  variety 
alba,  whose  l>lossom8  are  almost  white,  and  rubra,  in 
which  they  are  of  a  deeper  red  than  those  of  the  type. 
Besides  Erica  vagans,  and  its  two  well-marked  varieties, 
there  is  a  nearly  allied  species.  Erica  multiHora,  a  native 
of  Southern  France  and  neighbouring  districts  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores.  This  differs  from  the  Cornish 
Heath  in  its  more  compact  growth  and  shorter  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  blossoms  are  somewhat  paler  in  tint  than 
those  of  E.  vagans. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

TuBERoSHS  (Onward). — The  form  most  gene- 
rally cultivated  is  the  Pearl  Tuberose,  received 
here  in  January.  They  will,  in  a  fairly  dry  spot 
where  quite  safe  from  frost,  keep  fresh  for  some 
time  after  this,  although  for  early  forcing  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received. 
With  but  a  greenhouse  for  their  culture,  the  first 
half  of  March  is  early  enough  to  pot  the  bulbs. 
In  the  case  of  good  bulbs,  one  may  be  put  in  a 
pot  o  inches  in  diameter,  or  three  in  a  6-inch 
pot.  Bury  the  bulb  to  the  neck  in  the  soil, 
which  must  be  pressed  down  firmly.  Before  pot- 
ting, any  rffsets  that  may  be  on  the  bulbs  must 
be  removed,  as  they  push  up  only  leaves.  If  the 
bulbs  when  potted  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
and  moderately  watered,  leaves,  and  afterwards 
the  flower-spike,  will  be  produced  ;  then  give 
more  water.  While  growing  a  good  light  posi- 
tion in  the  greenhouse  must  be  given  them, 
otherwise  the  stems  will  grow  up  weak  and  flower 
badly.  It  is  useless  to  keep  the  bulbs  over  for  a 
second  year. 

A  Constant  Header. — We  presume  your  Arums  are  grown 
In  pots,  in  which  case  they  should,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  have  been  kept  dry  for  about  a  month ;  then 
most  of  the  leaves  would  turn  yellow  and  die  off.  In  the 
third  week  of  July  the  corras  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil,  removing 
at  the  same  time  all  the  minor  offsets.  The  corms  must 
then  be  repotted  In  some  good  soil.  According  to  the 
vigour  of  the  corms,  pots  varying  from  5  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter  may  be  employed.  After  potting  the  plants 
may  be  placed  out  of  doors,  giving  at  flrst  but  little  water, 
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then  as  the  young  leaves  push  up  give  more.  In  the 
middle  of  September  bring  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  give  air  whenever  possible. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Macartney  Rose  on  West  Wall  {Veld). — 
You  have  obtained  a  wroug  description  of  the 
Macartney  Roee  Maria  Leooidas.  It  is  the  double 
variety,  the  colour  being  white, with  creamy  blush 
shading  in  centre.  It  is  a  beautiful  rose  and  well 
worth  growing.  We  think,  however,  if  you  can 
only  find  room  for  one  sort,  that  you  should  plant 
alba  simplex.  This  is  a  gem,  the  large  blossoms 
being  quite  single  and  snowy  white,  with  a 
Wealth  of  golden  stamens.  Its  foliage  is  very  neat 
and  pretty,  and  almost  evergreen  in  a  climate 
where  frosts  do  not  injure  it.  This  Rose  would 
be  a  very  handsome  one  to  plant  upon  the  wall  of 
a  conservatory.  The  variety  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere  would  be  the  best  to  plant  upon  the 
7-foot  trunk.  When  the  growths  reach  the  top 
they  will  droop  over  and  form  beautiful  objects 
wreathed  with  the  fragrant  creamy  white  flowers. 
You  could  also  plant  Mme.  Plantier  at  the  base 
of  this  tree,  and  allow  it  to  mingle  with  the 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  As  it  is  much  earlier  in 
flowering  it  would  be  a  happy  idea  to  plant  the 
two  together,  and  the  Mme.  Plantier  may  be  kept 
low  if  desired.  You  must  be  careful  to  provide 
the  Roses  with  a  hole  some  3  feet  deep  and  about 
2  feet  wide,  and  should  the  soil  be  at  all  poor 
replace  it  with  better  material.  All  these  fast- 
growing  Roses  should  have  a  good  root-run,  then 
may  one  expect  glorious  specimens  the  picture  of 
health. 

Jiev.  G.  Da^iglbaii.—iX)  Yes,  prune  the  Rose  towards  the 
end  of  March.  You  might  leave  one  shoot  almost  its  full 
length,  merely  removing  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  unripeued 
wood  at  the  end  ;  in  the  spring  peg  it  down,  and  you  will 
get  blooms  all  along  the  arched  shoot.  Prune  the  other 
shoots  back  to  within  ti  inches  to  12  inches  of  their  bases, 
leaving  the  strongest  the  longest.  This  method  will  give 
you  quantity  ;  if  you  want  the  finest  blooms  cut  the  shoots 
back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  their  bases.  (2)  Yes  ; 
when  you  plant  the  young  climbing  Roses  cut  them  hard 
back  to  within,  say,  the  two  lowest  beds. 

Rose  Beetle — Basic  slag  is  a  splendid  fertiliser  to  apply 
to  the  ground  for  Roses.  In  the  case  of  established  plants 
It  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  soil  in  autumn  at  the 
rate  of  about  4oz.  to  6oz.  per  square  yard  prior  to  the 
annual  dressing  of  farmyard  manure.  "Where  the  soil  has 
to  be  trenched  for  Roses  the  basic  slag  should  be  mixed 
with  the  bottom  spit  at  the  rate  of  about  6oz.  to  8oz.  per 
square  yard.  By  all  means  give  the  beds  a  dressing  of 
lime  to  eradicate  eel  worms,  Ac,  and  instead  of  being 
injurious  to  the  Roses  it  will  be  beneficial,  but  we  should 
not  recommend  basic  slag  to  be  applied  to  such  beds  this 
season,  or  if  you  do  it  should  be  in  a  less  quantity  than 
advised  above.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  apply  either 
basic  slag  or  lime  to  the  surface  soil  where  Roses  have 
been  recently  planted. 

New  Beginner.— You  have  an  opportunity  of  growing 
some  lovely  Roses  upon  the  walls  you  describe.  Vou 
should  prepare  the  border  first  by  double  digging  or 
trenching.  The  subsoil,  being  of  a  clayey  nature,  should 
be  well  forked  up,  and  mix  with  it  some  gritty  material, 
also  some  old  mortar  rubble.  Manure,  too,  in  moderation 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as  the  trenching  proceeds, 
taking  care  it  is  kept  away  from  the  roots  of  the  Roses 
when  planting.  When  the  ground  has  been  trenched 
about  a  week  you  can  plant  the  Roses.  Some  good  sorts 
for  the  high  wall  are  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mme.  Berard,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Francois 
Crousse,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  and  Reve  d'Or.  For  the 
Ofoot  wall :  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Charles  Monnier, 
Giiiss  an  Teplltz,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna  Ollivler, 
Corallina,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Billiard  et  Barre 
For  the  west  wall :  William  Allen  Richardson,  Waltham 
Climber  No.  1,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried, 
and  England's  Glory. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peach  and  Fig  Leaves  Unhealthy  (J.  G. 
Wright). — The  leaves  you  sent  are  very  dirty 
and  badly  attacked  by  mealy  bug,  scale,  and 
aphides.  The  house  and  trees  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  for  the  trees  are  evidently  extremely 
dirty.  As  soon  as  you  can  do  so  the  trees 
should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  if  they  are  in 
pots,  so  that  the  house  may  be  cleaned.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  burn  sulphur.  This, 
however,  must  only  be  done  when  the  house 
is  perfectly  empty.  The  fumes  are  poisonous 
to  man  and  plants  and  insect  life.  Place  several 
flower  pots  half  filled  with  hot  coke  on  the  floor 


and  sprinkle  a  good  handful  of  sulphur  on  each, 
having  first  tightly  closed  all  ventilators.  The 
next  day  scrub  rafters,  glass,  and  walls  with  soft 
soap  and  warm  water,  mixing  a  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  to  each  pailful  of  soapy  water.  If  the 
trees  are  planted  out  you  cannot  of  course  burn 
sulphur  in  the  house.  Y'ou  must  tie  the  branches 
together  and  cover  them  up  while  the  house  is 
scrubbed  with  soft  soap  and  paraflfin.  Then  with 
the  same  mixture,  or  with  one  of  the  many  good 
insecticides  advertised,  thoroughly  clean  the  trees, 
sponging  the  leaves  and  brushing  the  branches. 
Then  once  a  week  for  several  weeks  syringe  the 
trees  with  the  above  mixture,  and  fumigate  once 
a  week  for  several  weeks  with  XL  All  Vaporiser, 
obtainable  from  any  horticultural  dealer.  These 
measures,  if  persisted  in,  ought  to  cleanse  your 
trees. 

Muscat  Grapes  Diseased  {M.  IT.).— From 
your  description  and  from  the  appearance  of 
those  sent  we  should  say  that  neither  the  con- 
dition of  the  roots  nor  the  culture  can  be  far 
wrong.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  spot 
is  caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  being 
too  moist  and  too  cold  at  night.  On  sunny  da3'8 
the  house  may  appear  dry  enough,  but  if  you  will 
examine  the  inside  of  the  roof  of  the  vinery  and 
the  foliage  of  the  Vines  in  the  morning  you  will 
find  them  damp  with  condensed  moisture,  and  on 
wet  days  and  nights,  of  course,  this  condition  is 
aggravated.  On  a  dry,  warm  day  no  fire-heat  is 
needed,  but  at  night  or  in  cold,  damp  weather  in 
the  day-time  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  should 
be  provided.  As  regards  the  roots  of  your  Vines, 
we  should  advise  you  to  satisfy  yourself  this 
autumn  by  opening  a  trench  in  the  border  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  Vines  until  you  come  to 
good  roots.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  them  the 
trench  may  be  filled  up  with  new  turf  and  the 
Vines  benefited.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  find 
many  of  the  roots  growing  down  into  the  subsoil, 
very  carefully  lift  their  extremities  and  place 
them  in  new  soil  not  deeper  than  from  9  inches  to 
12  inches  from  the  surface.  They  would  suffer 
no  check  from  this  treatment,  and  would  be 
benefited  by  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

Wilderntss.—tS  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple  cankers  with 
you,  as  it  does  in  some  gardens,  try  Allington  Pippin. 

Ireland.— Either  the  trees  suffer  from  want  of  water 
when  the  fruits  are  developing  or  the  roots  have  got  into 
an  unhealthy  soil.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case,  and 
you  should  remove  some  of  the  present  soil  and  replace 
with  fresh.  Dig  a  tiench,  say,  6  feet  away  from  the  stems 
if  they  are  large  trees,  and  fork  away  some  of  the  old  soil, 
working  towards  the  stem.  Take  this  away  and  put  in 
fresh.  If  you  find  any  thick  roots  cut  them  back,  and  any 
that  are  growing  straight  down  should  be  cut  also  and 
placed  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Replace  all  roots  care- 
fully, and  make  the  soil  firm  about  them. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Onions  for  Exhibition  {B.  B.).—Aa  you 
wish  to  grow  Onions  for  exhibition  you  will  need 
to  give  special  culture.  The  soil,  though  an 
important  factor,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one. 
To  get  show  Onions  it  is  useless  to  sow  in  February 
or  March — the  usual  period.  The  giant  bulbs 
you  see  staged  at  shows  are  not  grown  in  a  short 
time.  The  seed  is  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  under 
glass  in  November  or  December.  The  seedlings 
are  grown  on,  and  pricked  out  into  other  boxes 
or  frames  in  rich  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  By  March  or  early  April  the 
seedlings  are  transferred  to  an  open  quarter, 
deeply  dug  and  well  enriched  with  manure,  each 
seedling  being  carefully  lifted  with  roots  intact 
with  some  soil  and  planted  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  with  9  inches  or  more  between  each  plant. 
During  summer  liquid  manure  fertilisers  also  are 
frequently  given,  the  hoe  is  used  freely,  and  by 
August  there  will  be  large  show  bulbs  of  the  size 
required.  Our  best  growers  make  a  point  of 
preparing  the  land  at  this  date  for  their  prize 
Onions,  and  turn  it  up  roughly,  so  that  the  soil 
is  well  sweetened.  Manure  is  given  freely, 
according  to  requirements.  We  are  pot  aware  of 
the  condition  your  soil  is  in.  If  at  all  poor,  give 
thoroughly  decayed  animal  manure  in  pi'eference 


to  artificial  foods,  as  the  latter  are  more  valuable 
when  the  plant  is  in  active  growth,  and  you  have 
a  wide  selection.  What  is  required  is  a  quick- 
acting  food  and  frequent  dressings,  say,  weekly. 
Many  growers  depend  largely  upon  liquid  food 
when  the  crop  is  in  growth ;  others  prefer  to  mix 
their  own  fertilisers,  but  this  is  a  small  matter  to 
getting  an  early  plant.  You  see  you  must  do 
this  to  secure  a  longer  season's  growth.  Sow 
thinly,  and  transplant  into  rich  soil  in  March,  as 
advised  above.  This  will  secure  you  large  bulbs. 
Any  good  variety  grown  thus  is  equal  to  the  one 
you  name.  You  have  a  good  soil,  good  position, 
and  with  attention  you  should  get  good  results. 

Carrots  Splitting  (J.  L.  T'.).— From  the 
appearance  of  the  Carrots  sent  we  think  your 
land  must  be  very  stiff  or  clayey  ;  if  so,  it  is 
unsuitable  for  Carrots,  and  in  such  soil  they  split 
badly.  Another  evil  that  causes  splitting  in  such 
soil  is  too  early  sowing,  also  sowing  a  large  kind ; 
far  better  sow  two  or  three  times  a  year,  say, 
February,  April,  and  July,  and  by  so  doing 
secure  smaller  roots  with  less  hard  core  but  more 
useful,  as  there  is  no  waste,  and  the  roots  are  all 
eatable.  We  have  also  seen  roots  suflfer  much 
like  yours  by  being  attacked  in  the  summer 
months  by  the  Carrot  fly.  This  destroys  the 
foliage,  with  the  result  that  the  roots,  having  no 
outlet  for  growth  or  expansion,  split,  and  are 
like  yours.  Y'ou  would  in  future  years  do  well 
to  make  your  soil  lighter  if  heavy  or  wet  by 
adding  any  charred  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  fine 
old  mortar  rubble,  and  not  sow  in  the  same  spot 
as  formerly.  To  prevent  attacks  from  the  fly 
sow  an  early  variety  with  less  hard  core.  Should 
fly  be  troublesome  damp  over  in  the  evening  with 
a  weak  paraffin  solution. 

Vegetable  Garden  {H.  P.,  Tirol). — You  have 
at  the  present  time  no  other  remedy  than  to  turn 
the  laud  up  as  roughly  as  possible.  It  would  be 
well  to  double  dig  or  trench,  and  this  done,  the 
soil  would  be  thoroughly  pulverised  and 
sweetened,  and  ready  for  cropping  in  spring. 
The  snow  would  be  welcome  if  the  land  is  laid  up 
in  rough  trenches.  The  best  way  in  future  to 
dispose  of  your  cesspool  is  to  mix  it  with  a  good 
body  of  dry  soil  at  the  time  it  is  emptied,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  a  heap  for  twelve  months. 
The  material  could  be  utilised  in  a  shorter  time 
if  you  used  quicklime  freely,  and  certainly  we 
should  advise  it  for  the  spring.  The  material 
would  then  be  less  oflfensive.  You  could  possibly 
place  your  heap  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 
Your  garden  being  snow-covered  so  long  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  manuring,  as  there  is  so  little 
time  ;  indeed,  if  you  could  by  any  means  place 
the  contents  of  the  cesspool  on  other  land,  and 
use  your  cow  manure  for  next  season,  it  would 
be  better.  There  is  a  good  way  to  help  to  weaken 
the  sewage  by  mixing  sand,  wood  ashes,  and  burnt 
refuse  with  it.  A  small  useful  book  on  vegetable 
culture  by  G.  Wythes  is  published  by  Lane,  Vigo 
Street,  London,  at  2s.  6d.,  and  a  larger  and 
excellent  work  is  "Gardening  for  Beginners," 
123.  6d.  (Newnes). 

5.  Simpson.  —  Cucumber  Every  Day  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  winter  culture.  Although  the  fruits  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  some  varieties,  they  are  produced 
continually.    No  Cucumber  is  more  appropriately  named. 

Carlton. — You  may  grow  Basil  in  pots  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  Cucumber  houses.  Keep  it  in  as  light  a 
position  as  you  can  on  shelves  near  the  roof.  By  con- 
tinually picking  off  the  ends  for  use  you  will  keep  the 
plants  sturdy. 

Eorttis. — Y'ou  can  grow  excellent  Mustard  and  Cress 
upon  the  floor  of  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  that  has  been 
started.  Place  a  thin  layer  of  leaf-soil  upon  the  border 
near  the  path  (so  that  it  may  be  easily  cut),  and  sow  half 
with  Mustard  and  half  with  Cress.  It  will  take  rather 
longer  to  germinate  this  dull  weather,  but  In  spring  it 
would  be  ready  to  cut  in  about  ten  days. 

A.  F. — To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  club  root  in  Cabbages 
burn  all  the  decaying  plants  that  were  attacked,  otherwise 
the  spores  will  rest  there  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
next  season  will  attack  fresh  plants.  Another  important 
point  is  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  which  belong 
to  the  natural  order  crucifeuc,  of  which  the  Shepherd's 
Pnrse  and  Charlock  are  common  examples.  This  disease 
attacks  these  weeds  freely ;  it  also  frequently  attacks 
Turnips.  Burn  any  cruciferous  weeds  on  the  land.  .\n 
application  of  slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  per 
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acre  after  the  crop  is  cleared  will  usually  destroy  the 
spores.  Procure  the  best  seeds.  Do  not  grow  a  crop  of 
auy  cruciferous  plant  on  the  same  land  for  a  year  or  two. 
Another  crop,  such  as  Onions,  Beans,  Peas,  or  Potatoes 
should  he  grown  instead.  This  disease,  which  is  caused 
by  a  fungus,  is  common  among  Brassiciceous  plants, 
more  especially  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  In  some  soils  it 
is  much  worse  than  in  others.  It  is  important  to  have 
strong,  healthy  plants,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
obtaining  good,  pure  seed. 

AiLSA  Ceaig  anii  Excelsior  Onioss  (Query).— The 
•question  you  put  as  To  the  priority  in  commerce  of  Ailsa 
€raig  and  Excelsior  Onions  is,  we  note,  identical  with  the 
query  recentiv  put  to  a  gardening  contemporary,  and  in  it 
replied  to.  Still  funher,  the  Editor  asked  tor  txict 
information  on  the  subject,  and  none  has  been  furnished 
Would  you  mind  saying  what  special  object  you  may  have 
in  view  in  thus  pressing  this  matter?  To  us  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  little  moment,  except  that,  if  seed  of  Ojion  be 
purchased  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  names,  and  the 
product  when  grown  is,  as  commonly  results,  that  bulbs 
of  both  assumed  forms  are  prodnced,  there  seems  to  be 
little  benefit  in  raising  the  question.  Evidently  no  one 
can  furnish  a  satisfactoty  reply.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  Ailsa  Craigis  shown  as  broad,  deep  bulbs,  and 
Excelsior  as  narrower  and  more  oval  bulbs.  We  are  con- 
tent to  know  that  under  either  name  we  have  a  very  fine 
stock  of  Onions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev.  G.  Banfjeban.—'FiTBt  syringe  the  tree  with  warm 
water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved.  You  would 
then  be  able  to  brush  a  good  deal  of  the  scale  off,  as  the 
wash  wuuld  loosen  it.  Afterwards  syringe  with  diluted 
S'ir  tree  oil,  obtaiuable  from  a  nurseryman. 

WiREWORMS  (J.  C.  A  ).— Failing  gas-lime  for  destroying 
the  wirewormg,  you  may  npply  soot,  salt,  nitrate  of  soda, 
■or  sulphuric  acid,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  destructive 
to  this  peat.  Daring  the  autumn,  winter,  and  aprinp, 
while  the  ground  ia  bare,  stir  the  aoil  continually  with 
.a  fork  or  spade.  Many  may  be  found  and  caught  in  this 
way  Wireworma  are  not  very  destructive  in  land  that  is 
toeinK  often  disturbed.  They  usually  abound  in  soil  that 
Is  left  UDcultivated  for  some  time.  You  may  catch  a  good 
many  by  means  of  Potato  traps.  Place  large  slices  of 
Potato  or  Carrot  in  the  ground,  with  a  short  stick  attached 
to  show  their  whereabouts.  Examine  these  every  few 
■days  and  destroy  all  wireworms  fuund  in  them. 

Gold  Fish.— They  thrive  best  in  slightly  warm  water,  in 
a  cement  tank  open  to  sun  and  air.  With  a  few  vpater  plants 
growing  in  it  they  increase  very  fast,  but  no  other  fish  should 
be  in  the  same  tank,  neither  should  they  be  fed  with  bits 
■of  bread,  &c.  They  require  no  artificial  feeding  whatever. 
"They  feed  on  the  slime  which  collects  on  the  stems  of  the 
water  plants,  &c.,  the  small  flies  which  drop  into  the 
water,  and  very  small  insects,  which  are  sure  to  breed  in 
the  water.  If  the  flah  are  healthy  beetles  or  froga  would 
have  no  chance  of  touching  them.  Snakes  will  sometimes 
■clear  out  the  whole  lot,  and  water  rats  will  at  times 
take  them.  Kingfishers  and  herons,  if  they  once  si^ht  a 
pond  with  gold  fish  in.  soon  make  short  work  of  them.  A 
fresh  water  pond,  providing  it  is  in  a  sunny  position  and 
the  water  is  not  too  cold,  should  be  good  fur  gold  fish,  and 
K,anunculus  aquaticus  makes  a  good  shelter  for  them; 
but  you  should  grow  also  the  different  sorts  of  Sagittarias, 
and  if  possible  Water  Lilies  or  any  other  aquatic  plant 
you  care  for.  The  flsh  will  find  plenty  of  food  in  fresh 
pond  water.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  feed  them  artificially. 

Making  Water  Lilt  Tanks  (C.  P.  G.).—You  will  do 
well  to  make  your  sunk  tank  with  brickwork.  Get  the 
ground  out  2  feet  10  inches,  make  the  soil  at  bottom  very 
firm,  then  make  a  floor  of  bricks  set  in  cement,  and  build 
up  the  sides  and  ends  with  a  4A^-inch  brick  wall  ;  this 
should  also  be  built  with  cement 'mortar.  When  this  ia 
^one  and  set  give  the  bottom  and  sides  a  plastering  about 
half  an  inch  thick  of  three  parts  cement  and  one  part  good 
fine  grit,  then  leave  it  to  get  thoroughly  set.  If  this  ia 
■done  carefully  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  leaking.  If 
sloping  sides  are  wanted  form  them  in  the  tank  with 
either  old  bricks  and  soil  stacked  in  that  position,  or  stones 
and  soil  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  this  will  be  far 
better  than  building  sloping.  If  it  is  intended  to  surround 
the  tank  with  grass,  this  cun  be  brought  right  over  the 
brick  wall  to  meet  the  water,  and  all  buildirg-  will  then 
be  hid.  Afterwards  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tank  with 
•6  inches  to  9  inches  of  good  kitchen  garden  soil,  but  no 
manure.  Do  not  plant  your  Nymphreas  till  about  the 
middle  of  April.  A  tank  of  this  dimension  would  take 
About  ten  Nymphxaa,  and  if  good  sized  plants  they  could 
be  planted  at  once  in  their  permanent  position  ;  but  if 
small  they  are  best  potted  up  in  Orchid  pans  and  placed 
on  a  9i-ioch  pot  turned  upside  down  in  about  the  place 
they  are  afterwards  to  be  sunk  to  remain.  When  they 
liave  made  good  growth  take  away  the  lower  pot  and  sink 
the  Orchid  pot  containing  the  Nymphsea  right  into  the 
bottom  mud.  It  will  now  take  care  of  itself,  and  soon 
root  through  the  holes  in  the  Orchid  pot. 

Kames  of  Plants.— -4.  B.  M.,  BeadnelL ~Bes:r^ni&  wel- 

toniensis Johii  Martin. — Maxillaria  grandifiora, 

Barnes  Tizzatd  — 1,  Taxus  baccata  (common  Yew) ;  2, 
Juniperus  thurifera ;  3,  J.  chinensis  maa  ;  4,  J.  virginiana 
•(Red  Cedar);  5,  J.  chinensis  fo3mina;  6,  Sequoia  semper- 
viren8(RedwoodTree) ;  7,  Crypromeriaelegans  ;  8,  Sequoia 

<WeIliiigt<>Dia)  gigantea  ;    9,  Retinospora   squarrosa. 

HoUybank.  —  Oocidmra  varicosum  Rogersii. W.  F.  D.— 

1,  Stanhopea  var. ;  2,  Pleurothallis  var. Enquirer. — The 

white  flower  is  a  hybrid  Pompon  uamed  SceurMelanie  and 
the  yellow  Pompon  is  La  Vogue. 


Names  of   VKmi.— Number  Tcji.— Apple  King  of  the 

Pippins. S'(?7iea-.— Apple  Flanders  Pippin  ;    Pear  Mar^- 

chal  de  la  Coor. E   S.  H.~l,  Golden  Soire  (conking); 

2,  Keswick  Codlin  Improved  (cooking) ;  3,  Barnack  B(^«uty 
(dessert);   4,   Brown  Beurie  (desseri);    5,    Witi'er   Nelis 

(dessert). T.  W.  5 —1,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin. 

5/ce;p?e.— Kedleston  Pippin. 
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Hardy  Flowers  from  Devonshire. 
From  Kingswear,  Srath  Devon,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Fi'zherbert  seDde  a  gathering  of  choice  and 
beautiful  flowers  with  this  note  :  "I  send  you — 
gathered  to-day  (November  15)  from  the  open 
garden,  and  quite  unprotected  —  Calceolaria 
Burbidgei,  Cassia  eorymbosa,  Aretotis  aspera 
arborescens,  A.  aureola,  SoUya  heterophylla, 
Correa  eardinalia,  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  syn. 
Pitcheri,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  and  Agathfei 
ccelestis.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  no 
frost  to  hurt,  and  Dihlia  foliage  is  quite 
uninjured." 


Winter  Flowers  from  Donegal. 
Writing  as  follows  from  Old  Eden,  Glenties, 
County  Donegal,  Mr.  T.  Cradock  sends  a  remark- 
able collection  of  hardy  flowers  for  this  time  of 
year  :  "I  send  you  a  box  of  flowers  for  your 
table,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  quality, 
are,  I  think,  fairly  so  for  variety,  comprising  as 
they  do  the  following  annuals,  perennials,  &o. ,  of 
such  widely  different  dates  of  flowering ;  Anagallis, 
Nemophila  insigois  (this  is  still  a  mass  of  bloom), 
Niootiana  aflinis,  N.  Sandeise,  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Peas,  Doronicum,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Tropteo- 
lum  tuberosum.  Lupin,  Roses,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Chrysanthemums,  Schizostylis,  Veronica, 
Escallonia,  Fuschia  discolor,  Primroses,  Poly- 
anthus, and  Shamrock  Pea.  Had  the  weather 
been  dry  enough  a  week  ago  I  could  have  sent 
quite  good  Cactus  Dahlias,  Blue  Salvia,  and 
many  others." 

Chbtsanthemums  Out  of  Doors. 
I  am  sending  you  a  few  flowers  for  your  table, 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  Grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring, 
the  seedlings  planted  out  at  the  end  of  April, 
they  are  now  a  mass  of  flower,  most  useful  and 
light  for  table  and  other  decoration.  The  plants 
are  sturdy,  entirely  free  from  disease,  and  some 
nf  them  carry  over  100  sprays  of  fliwer.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  slight  outlay  entailed  in 
growing  them  in  this  way,  I  think  the  result  is 
most  satisfactory.  Part  of  them  I  have  lifted 
and  put  in  a  quite  cold  orchard  house,  others  are 
outside  now,  and  though  we  have  had  10°  of 
frost  they  are  as  satisfactory  as  under  glass. — 
Arthur  Buckingham,  The  Gardens,  Blackhurst, 
Tunhridge  Wells. 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  LEWISHAM 
AND  KESTON. 

WITH  two  establishments  under 
his  control,  both  of  which  are 
very  largely  devoted  to  Chry- 
santhemum culture,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  has  now  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  studying  the 
best  interests  of  the  flower  than  he  had  in  the 
earlier  days,  well  though  this  was  done  at  that 
time.  Keston,  with  its  high  elevation  and  pure 
air,  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  obtain  flowers  of 
high  quality.  The  Lewisham  eoUtction  has 
never  looked  better.  Japanese  varieties,  as 
usual,  predominate,  and  of  these  there  are  many 
grand  seedling  sorts,  as  well  as  others,  that  were 
distributed  last  spring.  Specially  good  is 
Algernon  Davis,  recently  certificated  by  the 
N.C.  S.  This  is  a  large  Japanese  flower  of  drooping 


form,  and  very  full ;  colour,  rich  bronzy 
yellow  shaded  cheftnut.  The  blooms  are  good 
on  any  bud,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy  culture. 
E.  J.  Brooks,  iilfo  certificated  by  the  N.C  S.,  is 
another  sort  that  baa  come  to  stay.  It  is  very 
large  and  full,  and  may  be  described  as  a  vastly 
improved  Pride  of  Madford,  with  more  plum 
colouring  in  the  fl.iwpr.  A  flower  almost 
unknown,  yet  valuable  toexhibiiors.is  H  Stevens. 
The  bloom  is  large  and  massive,  with  broad,  flat 
petals  that  stand  out  stiff  and  straight,  building 
a  deep  specimen  ;  colour,  rosy  pink  on  white 
grouud.  Lady  Lennard,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Jones 
last  spring,  is  a  beautiful,  refined  bloom  of 
good  subatance.  It  belongs  to  the  incurved 
Japanese  section,  with  petals  of  medium  width, 
the  colour  deep  golden  amber.  The  sport 
from  Mme.  Paolo  Ridaelli,  named  Mme. 
G.  Rivol,  is  quite  dibtinct,  the  colour  being 
yellow,  with  ocbre  inside  the  broad  petals.  For 
the  late  shows  this  should  be  a  great  acquisition. 
Marshal  Oyama,  of  which  so  much  was  written 
last  season,  is  a  good  Japanese  bloom,  with  strap- 
like  petals.  The  colour  is  a  golden  amber,  over- 
laid with  chestnut,  and  the  plant  is  dwatf  and 
sturdy. 

Of  the  deep  crimson  novelties,  Merstham 
Crimson  is  a  good  representative.  The  colour  is 
very  deep  and  rich,  and  the  petals  are  numerous 
and  drooping,  making  a  charming  flower  ;  dwarf 
growth.  Another  very  handsome,  rich  glowing 
crimson  flower  is  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee.  It  was  sent 
out  last  spring,  and  has  never  failed,  the 
numerous  flowers  of  fine,  drooping  form  seen  on 
this  occasion  stamps  the  variety  as  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  introductions. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  also  mention  Mrs. 
T.  Dalton.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  good  blooms 
were  to  be  seen.  The  colour  may  be  described 
as  rich  claret-crimson,  and  the  blooms  large  and 
of  deep  build.  Miss  Dorothy  Oliver  is  a  dead 
white  variety,  and  drooping.  A  flower  that 
appealed  to  us  was  Miss  Nina  Enoch.  Miss 
Elsie  Miller,  Mrs.  Eric  Crossley,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Mason,  Mrs.  C  F.  Boosey,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Oakland  Belle,  J.  H.  Doyle,  and  Donald  McLfod 
were  magnificent.  The  foregoing  are  a  few  of 
the  choicer  Japanese  varieties  Older  sorts,  such 
as  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  F  W. 
Vallis,  Henry  Perkins,  General  Hution,  Lady 
Mary  Conyers,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn, 
and  quite  a  host  of  standard  sorts  were  each 
contributing  to  the  display. 

Incurved  varieties  are  not  increasiog  very 
rapidly,  still  Mr.  Jones  has  some  capital  things 
to  send  out,  each  of  which  is  quite  new.  A  fine 
acquisition  is  A.  H.  Hall.  This  may  be  described 
as  a  large  flower  of  neat  form,  and  of  a  colour 
reminding  one  of  the  older  Refulgens,  although 
rather  deeper  than  that  fine  old  sort.  It  is  a  good 
type  of  flower  with  rounded  ends  to  the  petals. 
C.  J.  Ellis  is  anotherdeeply-built  incurved  of  good 
form,  with  fairly  broad  stout  petals,  and  of  a 
colour  Ihat  recalls  the  once-popular  incurved 
John  Salter.  Another  acquisition  is  J.  W.  Fuller. 
It  is  a  broader  flower  than  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
and  of  fine  finish.  Also  striking  is  Maurice 
Sargent.  This  variety  has  quite  equalled  ex- 
pectations ;  the  colour  is  pearly  pink.  Other  new 
incurved  sorts  are  Ladywell,  deep  lilac  ;  Mrs. 
A.  H  Hall,  rich  chocolate  ;  Premier,  silvery  lake, 
and  several  others. 

Anemones  and  Japanese  Anemones  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  rush  for  big  blooms,  neither  are 
the  smaller-flowered  decorative  and  market 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Glory  is  a  gloriously 
rich  yellow,  and  very  freely  flowered.  Money- 
maker is  a  pure  white  Japanese  reflexed  of  beau- 
tiful form,  of  which  we  shall  hear  much  in  the 
future,  especially  in  the  market.  Kathleen 
Thompson,  crimson,  tipped  gold,  and  two  new 
pretty  spidery  sorts,  named  respectively  Jessie 
Madeline  Cole  and  Bertie  Bindon.  The  former  is 
a  lovely  rich  canary  yellow  bloom  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  latter  a  fluffy  white  of  smaller 
size.  Mr.  Jones  has  one  huge  house  filled  with 
the  most  beautiful  of  single-flowered  sorts.     All 
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who  have  seen  them  have  been  struck  with  their 
beauty  and  reBnement.  In  undisbudded  or  par- 
tially disbudded  sprays  they  may  be  cut  for 
decorative  uses,  for  which  purposes  they  are 
incomparable. 

Some  of  the  sprays  form  dense  clusters,  while 
others  are  dainty  and  elegant,  yet  each  have  its 
charm  and  use.  Some  of  the  better  sorts  deserve 
especial  mention,  and  those  who  want  an  abund- 
ance of  cut  flowers  should  make  a  note  of  the 
following  :  Horatio,  reddish  terra-cotta ;  Advance, 
chestnut  red  ;  Mrs.  Ferguseon,  pink,  sport  from 
Mary  Anderson ;  Bellis,  blush  white ;  Emily 
Wells,  clear  pink  ;  Anne  Holden,  buff  yellow  ; 
Flambeau,  bronzy  chestnut,  yellow  base  ;  Babs 
White,  rose -pink;  Paris  White,  pure  white; 
Mizpah,  rosy  amaranth  ;  Linton,  orange  yellow  ; 
Gem,  blush,  shaded  buff ;  Belle,  deep  rose-pink  ; 
Midget,  pink,  large  yellow  disc  ;  and  Miniature, 
yellow.  The  latter  two  sorts  are  the  smallest  of 
their  kind  and  are  unique.  All  the  foregoing  are 
small  flowered.  Larger  ones  are  Gwendoline  Lock, 
clear  rose  ;  Edith  Pagram,  pink  ;  Brorze  Edith 
Pagram,  bronze  ;  Calendula,  pure  white  ;  Bella- 
donna, blush  pink  ;  Ryecroft  Belle,  true  pink  ; 
Progress,  orange  red,  yellow  base  ;  Acme,  bright 
pink  ;  Belle  of  Weybridge,  chestnut  crimson  ; 
Stella,  purest  white  ;  Mies  Hampson,  creamy 
white  ;  Jessie  Dean,  rose-pink  ;  F.  C.  Warden, 
creamy  white  ;  Rosie  Bell,  clear  pink  ;  Delica- 
tissima,  rosy  fawn  ;  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
others. 


MESSRS.  W.  FROMOW  &   SONS,  SUTTON 

COURT  NURSERIES,  CHISWICK. 
Established  in  1829,  this  is  a  firm  that  has  for 
a  long  time  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
nurserymen.  A  few  notes,  taken  on  a  recent 
visit,  may  prove  of  interest.  The  conservatory 
and  palm  house — a  good-sized  and  imposing- 
looking  structure— contains  some  fine  Palms  for 
decorative  purposes.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Fromow,  the  principal  of  the  firm, 
1  learnt  that  the  Latanias  are  not  in  the  demand 
they  were  formerly  for  decoration,  their  large 
and  spreading  fan-shaped  leaves  occupying  too 
much  space.  Of  course  the  fine  L.  borbonica  is 
grown,  nevertheless,  as  those  in  the  trade  never 
know  what  they  may  be  called  upon  to  supply. 
Again,  some  of  the  Kentias,  Seaforthias,  and 
Arecas  are  found  too  soft  to  stand  in  halls,  rooms, 
&c.  These  noble  plants  and  other  classes  are, 
however,  represented  by  some  fine  specimens. 
In  another  house  (there  are  some  twenty-four 
houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants)  I  noticed  a  grand  stock  of  Cocos 
weddeliana,  which  is  a  universal  favourite.  An 
attractive  sight  was  made  by  a  fine  batch  of  that 
most  popular  of  the  Solanums,  S.  capsicastrum, 
the  berries,  with  which  the  plants  are  richly 
clothed,  assuming  their  bright  colouring ;  the 
picture  will  be  finished  when  these  bright  red 
berries  (about  the  size  of  small  Cherries)  are  in 
full  colouration,  one  that  continues  throughout 
the  winter. 

Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall 
(white),  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  were 
very  showy.  Crotons  were  noticeable  with  their 
brightly  coloured  foliage.  Well  worth  par- 
ticularising are  Prince  of  Wales,  Warreni, 
Reidi,  Gordonii,  Etna,  Countess,  and  Andreanus. 
A  very  useful  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
particularly  when  in  fruit,  is  the  Oiaheite  Orange, 
which  is  grown  here.  Ferns  were  represented 
by  a  well-grown,  varied,  and  healthy  stock  of 
sorts  in  universal  dennnd.  The  Chrysanthemum, 
as  befitted  the  season  of  the  year,  was  well 
represented.  A  nearly  hardy  and  good  plant — 
greenhouse  protection,  however,  needed  now — 
is  Eurya  latifolia  variegata.  Of  this  a  good  stock 
was  noted  with  its  showy  variegation  of  green, 
yellow,  and  pink — a  very  useful  decorative  sub- 
ject. Coming  outside  I  saw  a  general  collection 
of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  climbers,  Roses,  4c. 
Visitors  to  our  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions 
have,  doubtless,  noticed  the  fine  displays  often  | 


made    by    this  firm    of    the    beautiful    Japanese 
Maples. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  thatChiswick,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  nursery,  is  contributing  a  portion 
of  its  stock  of  Magnolias  to  the  planting  now 
taking  place  in  the  surroundings  of  Buckingham 
Palace  in  connexion  with  the  memorial  there  to 
the  late  <^)ueen  Victoria.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  firm  has  a  branch  nursery  at 
Acton  Green,  where  Ivies,  Euonymus,  Aucubas, 
and  Mulberries  are  grown.  Here  is  a  curious 
point,  Euonymus  and  Mulberries  are  not  found 
a  success  at  the  firm's  Eagshot  nurseries,  but  they 
flourish  in  London.  Messrs.  Fromow  have  at 
their  Windlesham  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  an  area  of 
200  acres  for  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  fruit  trees. 
Rhododendrons,  and  American  plants  generally, 
coniferse,  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  and  hardy 
shrubs  of  all  descriptions  in  large  quantities. 
The  nurseries  at  Hounslow  are  devoted  to 
ornamental  trees  and  general  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs.  Qoo. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  meeting  at  Eaaex  Hall,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  the 
20Lh  ult.,  was  quite  equal  to  any  of  those  that  have  been 
held  this  season.  Novelties  were  numerous  and  the 
quality  good.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
foUowinir  were  given  awards  ; 

Katie  Pal'ira ve.—Thia  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  incurved 
bloom,  with  long,  fairly  broad  petals,  curling,  and  making 
up  a  deep  or  massive-looking  flower  of  fine  form  ;  colour, 
ivory  white,  richer  towards  the  centre.  First-class 
certificate  to  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

British  Empire.— A  large,  full  Japanese  reflexed  bloom, 
having  long  petals  of  medium  breadth.  It  ia  a  capital 
exhibition  flower  of  drooping  form;  colour,  reddish 
chestnut  on  an  orange  yellow  ground  withjellow  base. 
First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield, 
Sussex. 

Mme,  H.  Obert/nir.~~A  beautiful  ivory  white  flower,  with 
rather  narrow  petals.  It  is  a  Japanese  reflexed  variety  of 
drooping  form.    First-class  certificate  also  to  Mr.  Divis. 

Joh7i  Pee<t.—Aa  immense  bloom  of  a  rather  coarse  char- 
acter. As  exhibited  the  fiowers  were  very  full  and  just 
"finished."  Petals  broad,  rather  flat  and  erect,  building 
a  Japanese  reflexed  specimen;  colour  while,  freely  tinted, 
rosy  lilac.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  W.  BuUimore, 
Edgware. 

Souvenir  de  Sombrez.—'i\iia  is  an  attractive  market 
variety,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  described  as  chestnut, 
tipped  gold.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  and  the  petals 
broad  and  of  good  substance.  The  plant  is  distinctly  free 
flowering.  First-class  certificate  as  a  market  variety  to 
Mr.  Davis. 

Miss  Irene  Cragg.— This  is  a  pure  white  single  sort,  of 
small  to  medium  size.  The  flowers  are  of  good  form,  and 
are  set  off  with  a  well-formed  yeJIow  disc.  First-class 
certificate  to  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg, 
Hounslow. 

Phijliis.—A  beautiful  snow-white  flower,  of  small  to 
medium  size,  with  whitish,  almost  Anemone-like,  disc.  It 
is  a  distinct  acquisition,  the  shape  being  charming.  First- 
class  ceitificaie  also  tn  Messrs.  Cragg. 

Maud  Matthews. — In  this  instance  we  have  a  fine 
example  of  what  may  be  termed  a  large-flowered  Japanese 
single,  the  blooms  being  5  inches  to  t>  inches  in  diameter, 
petals  ]t»ng  and  of  medium  width  ;  colour  deep  rose,  with 
white  zone  round  the  yellow  disc.  First-class  certificate  to 
Mr.  H.  Redden,  Manor  House  Gardens,  West  Merstham. 

The  committee  commended  ; 

Mt)>\  John  Hughes. — A  splendid  decorative  single  white 
and  long  lasting  ;  colour,  creamy  white,  with  rich  yellow 
centre.    From  Messrs.  Cragg. 

Bessie  Simmonft.— This  is  a  striking  bright  rosy  magenta 
small  rtower,  that  is  produced  quite  freely,  making  an 
attractive  plant.  The  committee  commended  this  variety 
for  its  decorative  qualities.     From  Mr.  Davis. 

Several  varieties  the  committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
again,  viz.,  A.  \V.  H.  Pryer,  a  large  Japanese  of  drooping 
form  ;  colour,  bright  chestnut,  with  old  gold  reverse. 
Frank  Trestain,  a  buff  incurved,  with  golden  centre,  a 
bloom  of  promise  ;  Mme.  G.  RivOl,  the  yellowish  buff 
sport  from  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli ;  and  Mr.  F.  Martin,  a 
dull  red  Japanese  of  drooping  form,  with  petals  of 
medium  width.  There  was  also  a  good  decorative  variety 
named  Hortus  Toulousanus,  a  rich  bronze  flower  of  even 
form,  the  latter  reminding  us  of  Source  d  Or. 

The  executive  committee  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  ihe  same  evening  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
W.C,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan  A  rough 
final  cial  statement  was  presented  by  Mr.  <!.  Dean, 
showing  a  substantial  balance  in  hand.  Messr".  Hawe.", 
Guver,  and  Want  were  elected  as  stewards  for  the  forth- 
coming December  show  of  the  society.  A  siatisiic-il 
sec  unt  of  the  different  varieties  of  Japanese  blooms 
staged  at  the  November  show  was  thtn  submitted  by  its 
compiler,  Mr.  Young.     It  appears  that  about  2.000  blooms 


were  staged  at  that  show  in  219  different  varieties,  and 
each  one  was  given  in  the  order  it  occupied  in  the  list, 
precedence  being  accorded  on  account  of  the  number  of 
times  it  was  staged.  The  first  few  names  on  the  list  are 
F.  S.  Vallis,  75  times  on  hoards,  46  times  in  vases;  Bessie 
Godfrey,  71  on  boaids,  2.5  in  vases  ;  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  56 
on  boards,  2r.  in  vases  ;  Henry  Perkins,  54  on  boards,  10  in 
vases.  The  Carnot  family  has  made  a  rapid  drop  in 
popularity,  and  when  the  audit  is  published  in  its  entirety 
it  will  be  interesting  material  for  the  exhibitor  as  being 
an  audit  of  actual  fact  and  not  one  of  mere  opinion. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne,  the  foreign  secretary,  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  deputation  to  the  great  International  Chrysan- 
themum Show  recently  held  in  Pdris,  and  expressed  his 
and  his  colleagues'  satisfaction  at  the  very  cordial  and 
friendly  reception  accorded  to  the  deputation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Witty,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  society's  small  gold  medal  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Caselton  for  his  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  at  the  annual  dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant.  The  committee  also  passed  a  vote 
of  condolence  with  the  families  of  Mr.  A.  Scalarandis  and 
Mr.  de  Reydellet,  both  members  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  for  many  years  past.  The  election  of 
new  members  closed  the  proceedings. 


NORTH  FERRIBY  (YORKS)  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  members  of  this  society  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  ult..  to  continue  the  discussion  on  "Diseases  of 
Fruit  Trees,"  Mr.  F.  Reid  presiding.  The  mussel  scale. 
Pear  midge,  Pear-leaf  blotch,  American  blight,  codlln 
moth,  &c.,  were  mentioned.  The  competition  for  one  vase 
of  flowers  arranged  for  effect  by  under  gardeners  was  well 
contested,  Mr.  F.  Gibbons,  Swanland  Manor,  was  awarded 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  F.  Bosworth,  Swanland  Manor,  second 
prize  ;  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Ferriby,  third  prize.  There  were 
also  on  view  plants  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  Solanum 
capsicastrum  (well  berried),  Cyclamens,  Dracaenas,  &c. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15ih  ult.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dabbs, 
Elloughton,  gave  an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on 
"Organic  and  Inorganic  Manures."  His  remarks  gave 
rise  to  a  good  discussion,  which  was  joined  in  by  Mr. 
Binnes.Mr.  Akester,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  A, 
Lauder  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dabbs  for  his  most 
interesting  and  instructive  paper.  There  was  a  good  show 
of  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms  on  view.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  a  most  instructive  evening 
to  a  close. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  this  club  an  illustrated 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Peake,  entitled  "  Garden 
Interests."  Mr.  Peake,  who  as  a  botanist  and  garden 
enthusiast,  has  a  happy  knack  of  quick  perception  of 
any  beautiful  subject,  and  being  interested  in  photography, 
had  a  large  collection  of  slides  of  pictures  from  various 
parts  of  this  and  other  countries  to  show  the  audience. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  him. 

The  exhibition  tables  presented  a  charming  appearance, 
for  in  addition  to  the  usual  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  six  competitors  set  up  decorated  mirrors,  a 
subject  introduced  to  the  club  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  J. 
Clayton  of  Messrs.  Daniels  Eros.,  Limited,  some  time  ago. 
The  winners  of  the  three  prizes  kindly  presented  by 
Messrs.  Daniels  were:  First,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Coaks,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  who  effectually  used  Begonias, 
pink  and  white  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Rush,  gardener  to  F.  P. 
Hinde,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  who  used  Chrysanthemums, 
scarlet  Geraniums,  and  Tropreolums  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox, 
gardener  tn  Sir  E.  B.  Mansel,  Catton,  whote  arrangement 
consisted  of  Bougainvillea  and  Primula.  Mr.  F.  Williams, 
gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Eiq.,  M.P.,  Catton,  staged  three 
magnificent  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonih,  which 
gained  for  him  first  position  in  the  evening's  competition 
for  ,the  Girling  Cup.  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnes,  Great  Eastern 
Seed  Stores,  Norwich,  <  ffered  prizes  for  his  specialities  of 
Beet,  Sprouts,  and  Celery,  and  had  the  satisfaction  ot 
seeing  thirty-one  entries  for  the  prizes.  Among  the  large 
gathering  present  were  Messrs.  J.  Powley,  J.  Clayton,  and 
J.  Forder  (Norwich),  H.  Read  (Binndall),  T.  B.  Field 
(Ashwellthorpe),  H.  Goude,  C.  H.  Fv\,  and  F.  Williams. 
(Catton),  and  Mr.  W,  L.  Wallis,  secretary. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Ayr.— The  annual  show  of  the  Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  ult.  The 
show  proved  a  great  advance  upon  those  of  former  ye»r8, 
and  in  practically  all  the  classes  a  marked  improvement 
was  shown,  this  being  specially  noticeable  in  the  clasees 
for  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  In  these  there  was  au 
increase  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  entries  over  those  of 
last  year.  In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  principal 
prizes  fell  to  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  Bargany,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Lawrie, 
gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Roselea.  Prestwick,  both  of 
whom  showed  exceedingly  well.  Pot  plants  were  also 
good,  and  here  the  leading  prizes  were  w<  n  by  Mr. 
Anderfon,  Aucbendrane;  Mr.  A.  Noble.  CorsebiP  ;  Mr.  T. 
Rowan,  Ayr  ;  Mr.  A.  T.  B  yd,  Ctrrick  House  ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sliields,  Kilkerran  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr.  The  fruir,  classes 
were  excellent,  aurt  in  ihnae  for  Grapt'S  the  leading  prizes 
were  won  by  Mr.  D  Buchanan  and  Mr.  A  Noble.  The 
jirizes  ftir  Apples  and  Peais  were  princip.illy  won  by  Mr 
A.  M'Carttiey,  gardeiier  to  Mr.  R.  A.  O  wald,  Auchin- 
cruive,  a  notable  winner  with  these  at  shows  in  this  part 
of  Scotland. 
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ABEKDEEN.— The  annual   show  which  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  17th   and  ISth 
ult.  was  the  best  yet  held  by  the  society.    The  entries 
numbered  700,  a    considerable    advance  upon    those   ol 
former  years,  and  in  this  respect  it  constitutes  a  record. 
In  quality  while  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any 
marked  advance,  there  was  a    considerable   general  im- 
provement—more, indeed,  than  had  been  looked  for  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  past  season.    The  whole, 
practically,  of  the  spacious  Music  Hall  Buildings  suite  of 
rooms  had  been  secured  for  the  show,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.    M.  H.  Sinclair, 
seedsman,  was  the  able   secretary,  were    as    perfect  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.    Vegetables  were  staged 
in  the  square  room,  the  pot  plants,  amateur's  cut  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  in  the  ballroom,   and    the   drawings    and 
paintings  in  the  square  room.    The  large  hall  was  set  apart 
for  the  cut  blooms  and  other  exhibits  in  pots,  thus  adding 
ereatly  to  the  spectacular  effect,  the  whole  being  a  show 
creditable  to  this  important  centre  of  northern  Scottish 
gardening     In  the  Chrysanthemum  cut  bloom  classes  the 
chief  interest  was  in  the  contest  fur  the  challenge  cup  for 
twelve  vases  Japanese,  three  blooms  in  each,  and  here  the 
competition  was  a  strong  one.  the  award  falling  to  Mr.  A. 
Hutton,  gardener  to  Mr.    George  Keith,   Usan  House, 
Montrose.     His    flowers    were    Mafeking    Hero,    Ethel 
Fltzroy,  Lady   Conyers,    F.    S.    Vallis  (very  fine),   Mrs. 
Barkley    Henry  Stowe,  Mr.  J.   Bryant,  Sensation,  Mme. 
Cadbury,  Miss   Mildred  Ware,   Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.    The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr- E. 
Joss    gardener  at  Sunnyside  House,  Montrose  ;  third,  Mr. 
W   Patterson,  Bilmedie.    Mr.  J.  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle, 
was  first  for  twenty-four  Japanese  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  VSrilson, 
Montrose  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  A.  Grigor,  Banchory  House.    For 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  A    Oliphant,  The  Links,  Montrose, 
was  first.    Mr.  J.  Tnugh.  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen, 
was  first  for  six.    Mr.  6.  Jamieson  had  the  best  twelve 
incurved,  and  Mr.  J.  Jenkins  the  best  six.    The  prize- 
winners in  the  other  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  Messrs. 
Hutton,  J.   A.   Grigor,  A.  Keld,  and   Oliphant.     Mr.  W. 
Scorgie  had  the  best   twenty-four  trusses  of  Christmas 
Roses,  not  disbudded  ;  Mr.  A.  Held  the  best  six  varieties 
(if  cut  flowers  from  stove  or  greenhouse  and  the  best 
Orchids      The    prizes  for    bouquets,     baskets,     sprays, 
wreaths,  and  other  florists'  arrangements  fell  to  Messrs. 
Ellis,  Knowles  nni  Son,  R.  Burns,  W.  Scorgie,  and  J    A. 
Grigor.    Mr.   G.  Jamieson,  Burton,  Loughi'Orough,  had 
the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show,  and  Jlr.  A.  Hutton 
the  best  Japanese  and  the  largest  bloom  in  the  show.    As 
a  whole  the  cut  blooms  were  very  fine.    The  pot  plants 
were  good,  and  the  groups,  of  which  three  were  arranged, 
added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  hall.    The  first 
prize  for  these  went  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Grigor,  gardener  to  Sir 
D  Stewart,  Banchory  House,  with  a  good  arrangement, 
characterised  l.y  excellent  taste  and  quality  ;  second,  Mr. 
A    Duncan,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Maitland,  Albyn  Place, 
Aberdeen;   third,  Mr.  G.  Maitland,   Woodside.    For  six 
plants,  distinct,  three  blooms  toa  plant„Mr.  A.  Archibald 
was  first ;  for  specimens,    Mr.   G.  Milne  was  first ;    for 
singles,  Mr.  J.   A.  Grigor ;   the  first  prize-winners  in  the 
.  iher     Chiysanthemum     plant    classes     being     Messrs. 
Archibald,  J.  Grigor.  A.  M.  Russell,  and  G.  Milne.    In  the 
11  her  plant  classes  the  first  prize-winners  were  Messis. 
J   M'Kay,  W.  Pafteisnn,  W.    U«ckie,  A  Reid,  J.  Grig  .r, 
A.  Hutton,  and   G.    Milne.     Fruit  was  a  good  class,  Mr. 
\V.M.Moir,R'isehaugh,  leading  with  a  collection  of  Apples 
Mid    baking    Pear.«,    Mr.  J.    D.   Robertson   with    baking 
Apples,  Mr.  J.  Pine  with  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Jamieson 
with  dessert  Pears.  Mr.  J.  Petrie  having  the  best  bUck 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  J.  Rae  the  best  Tomatoes.  The  vegetables 
were  very  good, although  considerably  behind  those  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett  at  Edinburgh  the  previous  day,  but  Mr. 
E.  Joss,  Sunnyside,  Montrose,  a  noted   northern  grower, 
cnme  first  in  the  collection  with  a  nice  lot  of  high  quality. 
The  amateurs'  classes  for  pot  plants  ard  cut  blooms  were 
very  good   the  principal  winners  being  Mr.  A.  M.  Russell, 
Mr  J.  Davidson,  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  J. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  Courts,  Mr.  J.  Tough,  Jlr.  G.  Maitland, 
Mr.  G.  Milne,  and  Mr.  J.  Curaming.    Trade  exhibits  from 
a  distance    consisted   mainly   of  Chrysanthemums  from 
Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Limited,  Merslham,  fine  displays    if 
fruit  from  Messri.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworlh, 
and  Messrs.   G.  Bunyard  and   Co.,   Maidst'-ne,  and  local 
exhibitors  included  Slessrs.  Knowles  and  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
who    sent    fruit,    flowers,     and     florists'    arrangements ; 
Messrs.  J.  Strachan  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  home  and  foreign 
fruit;  Mr.  A.  Burns,  jun.,  Aberdeen,   ft' iwrrs  and  fruit  ; 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  W  A.  Du  tan, 
Aberdeen,  hardy  Chrysanthemums.    The  opening  cei  emony 
was  performed  hy  L"rd  Provost  Lyon. 

KiLMAKNOCtc  Chrysasthemdm  SHOW.— The  annual 
.■■how  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  large  Agricultuial 
Hall,  Kilmarnock,  on  the  16th  ult.  Colonel  Denny,  M.P., 
p-esided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  admirably 
performed  by  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  audience.  The  show  was  well  supported  by  a  good 
attendance  of  the  public  during  the  day  and  evening.  As 
compared  with  the  former  shows  held  by  the  society, 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  entries  from  last  year,  but 
those  who  visited  the  show  considered  that  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  even  better  than  those  staged  the  previous 
Ifovember.  This  was  very  apparent  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes,  but  the  plants  and  other  classes  in  the  show  were 
excellent  as  a  whole.  The  winners  in  the  respective 
classes  cannot  be  given  in  detail  here,  but  the  leading 
prize-takers  who  were  successful  in  the  open  section 
included  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Balcarres  House,  Kilmarnock  ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ferguson,  Kilmarnock  ;  Mr.  A.  Miller,  Cumnock  ; 
Mr.  Dingwall,  Arrtrossan ;  Mr.  .T.  Muir,  Orosbie  Tower, 
Ariirrssan;  Mr.  Robert  Lawiie,  Roselea.  Preslwick  ;  Mr. 
P.  M'Donald,  Hillside,  Cumnock  ;  and  Mr.  A.  M'Cattney, 
Auchencruive,  Ayr. 


NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
THE  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Potato 
Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  ult. 
There  were  some  1,2U0  entries,  considerably  more  than 
at  the  first  show  in  1804.  The  exhibition  was  largely 
made  up  of  non-competitive  displays  from  nurserymen 
and  trade  growers.  While  some  of  these  were  quite 
attractively  arranged,  others  with  backgrounds  of  baize  in 
varying  shades  of  green,  or  in  red  and  white,  were  most 
crude  and  ugly,  and  made  the  appearance  of  the  show  as 
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Sutton  ii-  So7i8. 


BLACK  CONGO   POTATO. 

(0/ excellent  flavour  ;  chieflu  grown  for  the  dense 

jjurple  colour  of  the  flesh     (Ise/ul  in  ornamental 

cuokt  ry  and  in  aatodn.) 

a  whole  most  uninviting.  Among  the  competitive  classes 
there  was  one  for  the  best  flavoured  Potatoes,  another  (or 
the  best  disease-resisting  varieties,  and  one  for  the  best 
yield  from  twelve  consecutive  roots  of  one  variety.  A 
class  in  which  a  good  deal  of  interest  centred  was  that  for 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each, 
from  a  special  list.  Although  a  fifty  guinea  challenge  cup 
was  offered  with  the  first  prize  by  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  only  two  competed.  The 
reason  more  did  not  compete  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
seed  of  the  specified  varieties  being  so  dear.  The  hon. 
secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  acted  as 
general  secretary,  and  was  assisted  by  a  large  secretarial 
staff,  who  carried  through  the  heavy  work  admirably.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  a  conference  was  held  on  '*  Potato 
Diseases,"  which  Mr.  C.  Foster  opened  with  a  short  paper 
on  "Curl."  At  the  dinner  held  in  the  evening  some  sixty 
persons  were  present,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  A.  D, 
HalL 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  special  audit  class  for  one  dish  of  each  of  the 
first  twelve  vaiieties  in  the  audit  of  1904.  there  were  four 
competitors,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  F.  Pickering, 
Woodhall  Spa,  Lines,  with  very  good  tubers  of  the  specified 
varieties,  especially  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  King  Edward, 
Up-io-Date,  and  Discoveiy;  second,  Mr.  R.  W.  Green, 
Wisbech,  with  an  e.xcellent  lot  of  tubers  also  ;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Scott,  Boreham  Road  Nurseries,  Warminster. 

For  six  dishes,  distinct,  any  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Pickering 
was  first ;  Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon,  second  ;  and  Mr.  P.  W. 
Berwick,  Ardross,  Fife,  N.B.,  was  third. 


AFRICAN   POTATO. 


Sutton  i(-  Sons. 
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IDislinct   in  tnber.  foliane,  and  flower  from    all  other 

Potatoes.     Grown  for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  Messrs. 

Sutton  and  Sons'  experimental  grounds  at  Heading.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  offered  prizes  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  one  dish  of  each  (trade 
excluded).  Tht-re  was  very  keen  competition  in  this  class, 
the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  John  Gemmell,  Chapeltown, 
Hamilton,  N.B  .  with  excellent  tubers,  especially  of  Snow- 
drop, Purple  Ejes,  Mr.  Bresse,  and  Britannia  ;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ashton,  Lathom  Park  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  was  a  gord 
.ipcond  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Cole,  The  Gardens,  Althorp  Paik, 
N'fthamptoo. 

There  was  keen  competition  also  in  the  class  for  six 
varieties,  distinct,  one  dish  of  each  the  priz  s  again  being 


given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  The  first  prize  was 
was  won  by  Mr.  .7.  Robertson,  Smailholm,  Kelso,  N.B., 
with  good  samples ;  second,  Mr.  John  Gemmell,  Hamilton, 
N.B.  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  .\shton,  Lathom  Gardens,  Ormskirk. 

A  magnificent  silver  challenge  cup  value  £50  was  offered 
by  Messrs.  James  Cnrter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  and  Mr. 
A.  Findlay,  Fife,  N.B.,  to  amateurs,  private  gardeners,  and 
Potato  farmers,  for  the  best  collection  ot  twelve  distinc 
varieties  of  Potatoes  from  a  selected  list.  There  were  only 
t«o  competitors,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Ben 
Ashton,  Lathom  Park  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  with  a  splendid 
lot.  Eepecially  good  were  Northern  Star,  Empress  Queen, 
Monarch,  Snowball,  Evergood,  and  Advancer  ;  second,  Mr. 
Ridgewell,  The  Gardens,  Histon,  Cambridge. 

A  silver  cup  (presented  by  Mesf.rs.  Johnson  and  Sons. 
Limited,  Boston),  offered  for  the  best  total  yield  of  any 
variety  from  twelve  consecutive  roots,  was  won  by  Mr. 
John  Gemmell,  Flakefield,  Chapeltown,  Hamilton,  N.B  , 
for  1471b.  of  the  variety  Scotch  Triumph. 

For  eight  varieties  of  disease-resisting  Potatoes,  to 
include  not  less  than  four  of  the  chosen  sorts  in  the  election 
of  1904,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewell,  The  Gardens,  Histon,  Cam- 
bridge, wa^  first.  Factor,  Evergoi  d,  Royal  Kidney, 
Cigarette,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
were  of  the  best;  second,  Mr.  Miles,  gaidener  to  the  Hon. 
E  Hubbard,  Downe,  Kent ;  third,  Mr.  John  Gemmell, 
Hamilton,  N.B     Competition  in  this  class  was  very  keen. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  fiavour,  to 
include  not  lees  than  four  of  the  chief  sorts  in  the  election 
of  1904,  the  first  prizi  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewell,  The 
Gardens,  Histon,  Cambiidge,  for  excellent  tubers  of  Royal 
Kidney,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Evei  good,  Factor,  Snowdrop, 
and  Webb's  Chieftain. 

For  six  varieties,  distinct  (open only  to  societies  afliliatea 
with  the  National  Potato  Society),  the  Cambridgeshire 
Horticultural  Society  won  the  first  prize— tubers  grown  by 
Mr.  A.  Matthew,  2J,  Trinity  Road,  Cambridge. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  single  dishes  of  certain 
specified  varieties.  Prizes  were  offered  by  various  nursery- 
men. There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  King 
Edward  VIL,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  A.  Lawson, 
Annfield,  King's  Kettle,  Fife.  The  class  for  Northern  Star 
was  well  contested,  Mr.  Chtistte,  ScotscraigMains,Tayport, 
being  first. 

Sutton's  Discovery  brought  the  largest  number  of  com- 
petitors, Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Ormskirk,  being  the  first  prize 
winner.  Twenty-seven  competed.  Competition  in  the 
class  for  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  keen,  Mr.  J.  Bowles, 
Lower  Slaughter,  R.S  0.,  Gloucester,  being  first.  Eldorado 
proved  a  popular  varietv.  for  which  Jlr.  J.  Bowles  was 
also  first.  Mr.  A.  Hogarth,  Kelso,  N.B.  wasflrst  for  Evergood. 
The  Factor  made  a  well-contested  class,  Mr.  A.  Lawson, 
Fife,  N.B.,  being  first.  ,,      t    u 

Many  entered  the  class  for  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ridgewell  winning  first  prize. 

Superlative  was  well  shown,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  Ormskirk.  Windsor  Castle,  too,  proved  a 
popular  sort,  of  which  Mr.  Hogarth,  Kelso,  had  the  best 
tubers. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  dish  of  coloured  Potatoes 
in  the  amateurs'  and  cottagers'  classes  was  awarded  to  a 
dish  of  Reading  Russett,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson, 
Smailholm,  Kelso,  N.B.  This  dish  was  in  the  first  prize 
stand  In  one  of  the  cottagers'  classes. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  dish  of  white  Potatoes  m 
the  amateurs'  and  cottagers'  clashes  was  awarded  to  a  dish 
of  Britannia,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Hogarth,  New  Smailholm, 
Kelso,  N.B.    His  exhibit  was  also  in  a  cottagers'  class. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  splendid 
lot  of  Potatoes  ;  the  tubers  were  sound,  clean,  and  taste- 
fully arranged,  making  this  one  of  the  most  attractive 
exhibits  In  the  show.  Many  excellent  sorts  were  Included, 
rose,  white,  and  purple  varieties  being  represfuted.  Par- 
ticularly good  were  King  Edward,  Ensign  Bagley,  Mr. 
Breese,  The  Factor,  Duke  of  Yoik,  Waverley,  Sutton's 
Discovery,  Eaily  Puritan,  and  many  more.  The  Llewelyn 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
society  (Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.)  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  the  show  was  awarded  to  the  very  fine  display  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Messrs  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  Potatoes,  chiefly  botanical  species 
and  seedlings  from  crosses  made  In  1903  and  1904.  In- 
cluded among  those  of  purely  botanical  interest  were 
Solanum  Commersonli  (from  Central  South  America),  the 
African  Potato,  Pink  Fir  Apple,  Small  White  Fir  Apple, 
Congo  (black  right  through).  Red  Fir  Apple,  Solanum 
etuberosum,  S.  stoloriferum  (with  tiny  tubers),  and  others. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  dishes  was  that  of  a  hybrid 
between  Solanum  Maglia  (a  small  purple  tuber  from  the 
Chonos  Archipelago)  and  the  Potato  of  commerce.  The 
hybrid  is  a  medium-sized,  attractive,  pebble-shaped  white 
tuber,  which  has  valuable  disease-resisting  properties. 
These  it  derives  from  S.  Maglia,  a  species  that  is  found 
wild  in  swamps.  Many  promising  seedlings,  from  crosses 
made  in  their  experimental  grounds,  were  also  shown  hy 
Messrs.  Sutton,  as  well  as  some  new  Potatoes  growing 
upon  the  old  tubers,  showing  how  new  Potatoes  may  be 
had  in  the  autumn  directly  upon  the  old  tubers. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhi- 
bited a  large  collection  of  Potatoes  In  numerous  varieties. 
The  tubers  were  splendidly  representative  of  the  different 
sorts,  all  being  sound  and  clean.  Many  of  Messrs.  Webb's 
own  sorts  were  included,  among  them  being  several  seed- 
lings. Guardian,  Colonist(a  fine  large  white  kidney),  Stour- 
bridge Glory,  Industry,  Wordsley  Pride,  Goldfinder, 
Majesta,  and  others.  Some  of  the  seedlings  gave  promise 
of  tiecoming  valuable  additions. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich,  in  their  collection  of 
Potatoes  included  splendid  tubers  of  Daniels'  Sinsation 
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a  large  white  kidney,  and  Daniela'  Duke  of  York,  introduced 
by  them  in  lSf)3.  Kiyal  Kidney,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Sir 
John  Llewelyn,  Daniels'  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  other 
good  sorts  were  all  well  shown.  Defiance  Ashleaf  is  an 
excellent  tuber  of  medium  size,  with  shiny  brown  skin. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Roberthon,  Dublin,  showed  some 
erand  tubers  oi  such  varieties  as  Money  Mnker,  Engineer, 
Diamc  nd,  Marvel,  Duchess  of  (Jornwall,  Eldorado,  Great 
Scot,  Diamond  Reef,  and  other  of  the  newer  varieties. 
The  Recorder  is  an  attractive  variety,  with  fairly  large 
kidney-shaped,  rough-skinned  tubers.  The  samples  of  the 
variety  Peckover  were  enormous. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bjyce,  Welney,  Cambs,  made  a  striking 
display  with  tubers  of  the  varieties  Peckover  and  Maxim. 
Peckover  is  an  immense  white  kidney,  and  Maxim  is  a 
smaller  kidney.  A  new  seedling  called  Fair  Trade  was 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Boyce. 

Mr.  Josepl-i  Bettinson,  Outwell,  exhibited  several  baskets 
of  Putatoes,  representine  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
newer  sorts.  Sutton's  Discovery,  Dalmeny  Jewel,  Dil- 
menv  Radium,  Divide  (a  very  large  white  Potato),  and 
others. 

Mr.  James  Gardine,  Perth,  also  exhibited  a  collection 
that  comprised  Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  Sir  J.  Llewelyn, 
Kii-g  Edward,  and  others. 

Tne  Topper,  a  first  eai  ly  raised  from  Findlny's  Challenge 
and  Sutton's  Ringleader,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Pinney, 
Coleshili,  Birmingham. 

M'-.  A.  LightoD,  Herton,  showed  a  collection  of  Potatoes, 
attibctively  arranged,  among  which  Findlay's  Eldorado 
was  most  prominent. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Son?,  Dublin,  and  New- 
townards,  showed  Eldorado,  Northern  Star,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  The  Factor,  Twentieth  Century,  and  other 
g'l'id  varieties. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Poad  and  Sons,  York,  showed  good  tubers 
as  gathered  from  the  field  of  many  of  the  best  known 
varieties. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech',  showed  clean  samples  of 
many  good  surts,  among  which  The  Yeoman,  purple- 
mottled  and  round;  Eirly  Rise,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
il'-curder,  Evergood,  and  Diacjvery  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  Scotter,  Lincoln,  exhibited  tubers  of 
The  Magnet,  a  very  large  Potato,  said  ti>  be  a  big  cropper. 

Mr.  F.  Pickering,  Woodhall  Spa,  Lincoln,  exhibited 
■dishes  of  the  beat  known  sorts,  such  as  Discovery, 
Eldorado,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington,  N  B.,  exhibited 
a  liirge  number  of  varieties,  both  old  and  new,  white, 
purple,  and  red  varieties  were  all  well  rppresented. 

A  new  early  Potato,  called  Sir  David  L.  Salomons,  said 
to  be  a  fortnight  earlier  than  The  Duke  of  York,  was 
shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Swiss  Gardens, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Mr.  A.  W,  Pepper,  Downham,  showed  a  collection*  of 
Potatoes  in  many  sorts.  The  newer  sorts  and  also  some 
uf  those  now  leas  familiar  were  among  them. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchept*-r,  showed  some 
excellent  tubers  of  seedling  Putatoes,  William  Rufus,  a 
round,  rough-skinned  purple;  Caer  Gwent,  white  kidney; 
several  promising  unnamed  seedlings.  Pink  Coral,  and 
i^orman  King  (an  immense  tuber)  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  James  Kerr,  Dumfries,  showed  a  very  attractive 
lot  of  Potatoes  in  many  good  sorts.  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Conquering  Hero,  Electric  Spark,  a  new  white,  large 
pebble-shaped  tuber  ;  Burder  Queen,  large  purple  kidney  ; 
and  Thousandfold  were  among  the  best. 

Mr.  Henrv  Scott,  Warminster,  Wilts,  showed  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  Potatoes  that  included  many  of  the  newer  sorts, 
•as  well  as  the  older  ones. 

Messrs.  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  Kirton,  Lincoln,  filled  a 
large  extent  of  tabling  with  Potatoes,  Immense  tubers  of 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  May  (^ueen.  Recorder,  Duke  of  York, 
Sharpe's  Express,  Northern  Star,  Evergood,  and  others 
were  shown. 

Messrs  George  Massey  and  Sons,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire, 
exhibited  a  larce  collection  of  medium-sized  tubers  of 
many  sorts.  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Maid  of  Coil,  Victor, 
Dalmeny  Radium,  Empress  Queen,  Excelsior,  and  many 
more  were  well  represented. 

Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  showed  a  collection  of 
Potatoes  that  contained  excellent  tubers  of  many  sorts, 
^■fj.,  Edward  VIL,  Nobleman,  Highlander,  and  many  seed- 
lings after  their  first  year's  growth. 

Messrs.  W.  and  W.  Johnson,  Bjston,  Lincolnshire,  exhi- 
bited a  large  number  of  baskets  of  Potatoes  in  fifty  distinct 
varieties,  and,  needless  to  say,  all  the  best  sorts  were  well 
shown.     The  Diamond  was  prominently  displayed. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Thomson,  Warrendor  Park  Crescent,  Edin- 
burgh, exhibited  varieties  of  the  Ddlmeny  varieties  of 
Potato,  for  instance  Dalmeny  Radium,  Dalmeny  Don, 
Dalmeny  Jewel,  and  others. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  showed 
some  very  got.d  tubers  of  Scotch-grown  seed  Potatoes. 
Heather  Blossom,  Midlothian  E^rly,  Table  Talk,  Southern 
<}ueen,  and  Money  Maker  were  finely  shown. 

A  new  seedling  Potato  Henry  Fineham,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  F.  G,  Crampton,  Cranbronk,  Kent.  This  large 
kidney  has  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of 
Potatoes,  that  included  excellent  samples  of  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  King  Elward  VII.,  Sutton's  Discovery, 
Northern  Star,  The  Warrior,  Fidler'a  Invincible,  Cigarette, 
and  many  more. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Slarkinch,  Scotland,  exhibited  some  of 
his  famous  seedling  Putatoes.  such  as  Great  Scot,  Million 
Maker,  Ruby  Queen,  Empress  Queen,  Eldorado,  and 
others. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  Mallow,  Ireland,  exhibited  a 
splendid  lot  of  tubers  of  the  variety  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  newer 


Potatoes.     Mr.  Williamson  also  showed  Kerr's  Conquering 
Hero  and  The  Colleen. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Floral  Committee.— November  2L 

Present  :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairmsTi),  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  George  Nicholson,  John  Gieen,  G.  Reuthe, 
William  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James  Hudson,  Charles 
Blick,  James  Walker,  George  Gordon,  William  Cuthbert- 
son,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  J.  James,  Charles  E.  Shea,  J.  T. 
Bannett-Poe,  J.  Jennings,  Charles  Dixon,  W.  G.  Baker,  C.  T. 
Druery,  and  R.  C.  Nutcutt. 

The  exhibit  of  winter-flowering  Begonias  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  exhibition.  We  have  seen  these  Begonias  cm  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  to  no  mean  advantage.  But  the 
more  we  see  of  them  in  the  depth  of  the  winter's  igloom 
the  more  we  appreciate  their  true  worth  and  value. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  contributed  a  table  of 
Begonias  and  Ferns.  The  former  were  chieOy  of  the 
B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  in  their  several  forms,  inclinling 
Marie,  a  large-flowered  sport  from  Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild 
and  Masterpiece,  a  deep  piuk  sport  from  the  type.  Mont 
Blanc  is  a  large-flowered  pure  white  form  from  Turnford 
Hall,  and  apparently  taller  and  more  vigorous  iu  growth. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  contributed  a 
large  array  of  Chrysanthemums,  single  and  double.  Of 
the  singles  we  take  Florence  R  ibii.son,  white;  Mies  L. 
Bunyard,  yellow;  Nancy  Perkins,  white;  and  Belle  of 
Weybridge,  red,  as  the  more  noticeable.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums 
came  from  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  The 
flower-heads  were  arranged  in  vases,  a  dozen  of  each 
fully  representing  each  sort  and  making  a  good  display. 
Not  many  new  sorts  were  noted,  but  all  were  of  merle. 
It  is  noteworthy  to  remark  of  this  really  fine  display  that 
the  entire  lot  were  staged  in  the  usual  market  bunches, 
and  they  reflected  credit  upon  the  excellent  way  the 
leading  market  men  display  their  goods.  Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  medal. 

Mr.  William  Seward,  Hill  Farm,  Hanwell,  showed  Katie 
Palgrave  (Japanese),  Marjorie  Sheald,  and  Frank  Tristara, 
the  two  last  of  the  incurved  section  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Etifleld,  had  a  go:)d  group  of 
cut  Carnations,  with  Cyclamen  Louis  Salmon  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants.  The  Carnations  were  very  good. 
A  few  winter-flowering  Heaths,  Acacias,  and  other  flowering 
plants  came  from  the  same  firm.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
had  a  fine  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  which  included 
many  Pompons  and  singles,  the  whole  of  a  decorative 
character  and  naturally  grown.  Miss  M.  Anderson,  Source 
d'Or,  King  of  Siam,  crimson,  single ;  Jeanne  Beckett,  a 
pure  white,  with  Anemone-formed  centre,  were  good  and 
pleasinc  varieties.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  also  staged  a  flue  lot  of 
chiefly  single  Chrysanthemums,  e.g.y  Moonbeam,  white, 
flushed  pink  ;  Bertie  Bindon.  a  very  pretty  variety,  white, 
with  forked  petals;  Mr.  Will  Jordan,  reddish  violet; 
Flamingo,  deep  chestnut-bronze  ;  Glory,  yellow ;  and 
Golden  Rock,  a  free-flowering  kind  of  much  merit.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  Crocus  species  in 
several  colours,  a  variety  of  hybrid  Nerines,  and  a  fine  pap 
of  Helleborus  maximus,  a  grand  plant  in  the  open  air  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  Ferguson,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  W,  Smith),  showed  two  single  Chrysanthemums, 
Queen  Aurantia  and  Connie  Jones,  the  first-named  a  most 
effective  tone  of  orange. 

Messrs  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg,  Heston,  Middlesex, 
had  an  admirable  lot  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  in  which 
was  seen  much  variety.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton's  exhibit  of  cut  Carnations  was  very 
flne,  admirably  arranged  in  the  most  eflective  manner. 
Tall  vases  each  containing  two  dozen  good  flowers 
formed  the  chief  feature.  Christmas  Eve  is  an  intensely 
rich  scarlet.  These  tall  vases  appearing  from  out  of  a 
base  of  Ferns  made  a  most  pleasing  arrangement.  Silver 
Banksiau  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  also  showed  cut 
Carnations.  Cut  sprays  of  All  the  Year  R'jund  Stock  were 
exhibited  in  good  condition.     Silver  BanKsian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed 
many  Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  singles,  and  others  of 
a  decorative  character.  The  zonal  Pelargoniums  from 
this  firm  always  incite  admiration,  and  we  do  not  think 
we  have  seen  them  better  shown  than  on  the  present 
occasion.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  had  a  large  variety 
of  alpines  in  pots — Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  other  dwarf 
alpine  and  rock  plants  which  are  interesting  to  the 
specialist  even  when  not  in  flower. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  also  staged  a 
large  array  of  alpines  in  pots  and  pans,  the  better-grown 
examples  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  winter  character  of 
these  plants.  Some  of  the  more  distinct  of  the  silvery- 
leaved  sorts  are  suitable  for  massing  for  effect.  The  firm 
also  exhibited  Tree  Carnations. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  very  interesting  lot 
of  shrubs  in  pots,  as  Eleagnus,  Eurya,  fledera  fiavescens, 
and  Liguatrum  japoDicum  coriaceum,  a  flne  plant  with 
bronzed  leafage. 

New  Plant. 

Carnation  Christmas  Eve.— An  intensely  brilliant  Fcarlet, 
not  of  large  size,  but  nicely  scented,  and  in  other  respe.cts 
a  flower  that  will  he  most  welcome  in  winter  time.  From 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.     Award  of  merit. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    CONGRESS    IN    PARIS. 

The  French  N^ttional  Chrysanthemum  Society,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  usual  custom  of  holding  an  annnal  coiigress 
in  a  different  town  each  year,  decided  to  hold  the  congress 
for  1905  in  Paris  in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Inter- 
national Chrysanthemum  Show  organised  by  its  sister 
society  the  National  Horticultural  Stciety  of  France.  The 
programme  was  a  rather  lengthy  one,  and  some  of  the 
sut'jects  were  not  dealt  with  but  were  referred  to  next 
year's  congress,  which  will  be  held  in  Ciien.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  M.  Viger,  the  honorary  president  of  the 
society,  he  being  supported  on  the  platform  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  Cdlvat,  Harman  P-iyne,  Bruant,  A.  Truffaut,  Abel 
Chatenay,  Charles  B'lltet,  and  Maxime  de  la  Rochoverie, 
who  constituted  the  bureau  of  the  congress.  Brfore  the 
serious  business  of  the  meeting  commenced,  M.  de  la 
Rocheverie  made  an  inteiesting  presentation  to  M.  VIger 
of  a  bronze  statuette  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Chifllot  on  "  Damp- 
inc  of  Chrysanthemum  Blooms,"  and  by  M.  Dauthenwy  on 
*'  The  Use  of  the  Rd^pertoire  des  Couleuis,"  a  work  recently 
published  by  M  Aberihiirof  Rennee,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society.  DiBcussi m  ensued,  several  members  taking 
part.  The  same  afternoon  other  papers  were  also  read  on 
the  be«it  means  of  pr.pularising  and  spreading  abrowd  a 
taste  for  the  culture  of  the  Chrjsanthemum.  There  was  a 
lively  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  was  followed  with 
a  keen  interest.  A  second  sitting  of  the  congress  took 
place  at  9  a.m.  on  the  following  morning. 


THE    BATH    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

The  u<iual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Forester's 
Hall,  Bath,  on  Monday,  the  13th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  Parrott  pre- 
siding over  a  large  attendance.  There  was  again  an 
excellent  display  of  exhibits  ranged  on  the  table,  note- 
worthy among  them  being  the  splendid  collection  of  fruit 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Chivers,  which,  in  addition  to  receiving 
the  maximum  number  of  points,  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit.  Mr.  Roper  also  staged  some  beautiful  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  which  received  a  similar  award.  Mr.  W. 
Grant  read  a  paper  on  "Melon  Culture,"  discussing  its 
growth,  varieties,  and  disease,  and  spoke  of  his  experience 
as  a  considerable  grower.  The  usual  debate  followed. 
Thirteen  new  members  were  elected,  including  three  vice- 
presidents.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grant  and  the 
chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 


YORK    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

The  annual  autumn  show  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  exhi- 
bition building  on  the  15t,h,  16th,  and  17th  uit.,  and  was 
a  success.  The  strong  feature  at  York  shows  is  the 
grouping  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants.  At  the 
present  show  there  were  twenty-three  groups  in  the  four 
classes,  which  alone  were  a  flne  feature. 

The  leading  class  was  that  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect 
in  100  square  feet.  Mr.  V.  Waterhouse,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Owbridge,  The  Grange,  Cottingham,  Hull,  won  first 
prize  with  suitable  material  not  too  heavily  arranged. 
The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  only  came  from  Mr. 
Hields,  12,  Bulow  Street,  Acomb,  York.  Supporting  the 
gallery  in  the  building  are  pillars  17  feet  high,  and  prizes 
were  offered  fur  decorating  these  6  feet  wide  at  the  base. 
In  the  class  fur  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  J.  Blacker, 
Thorpe  Villas,  Selby,  was  first  with  suitable  material 
lightly  disposed.  A  similar  class  for  free-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  was  popular. 
Seven  competed,  and  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham,  Hull, 
was  first  with  fully-developed  blooms  of  sincle-flowered 
varieties,  with  bright  foliasre  plants  ;  second,  Mr.  Blacker. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  invariably  shown 
well  here.  Mr.  Everard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate 
Lodge,  York,  won  the  leading  prize  in  several  classes  with 
high-class  plants. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  McPheraon, 
gardener  to  Lord  Loudesborough,  Market  Weighton, 
secured  first  prizes  for  thirty-six,  eighteen  incurved, 
eighteen,  twelve,  and  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  yellow 
and  white  in  every  instance  showing  high  quality  blooms. 
Mr.  D.  Williams,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  and  Mr.  Folkhard,  gardener  to 
Lady  Walker,  Sand  Hutton  Hall,  followed  in  several 
classes. 

The  decorative  section  is  always  a  strong  feature  here. 
For  six  bunches,  single-flowered  sorts,  Mr.  Everard  was 
first,  while  for  twelve  bunches,  decorative  sorts,  Messrs. 
Theakstone  and  Son,  Hull  Road,  Greenston,  York,  were 
first  with  really  desirable  kinds. 

Basketsandvasesof  Chrysanthemums  were  really  a  strong 
feature.  Mr.  W.  L.  Appleton,  Oakville.  Melbourne  Street, 
York,  won  in  the  former  class,  Messrs.  Theakstone  securing 
a  like  award  among  twenty-two  entries  for  one  vase. 


MANCHESTER    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1905-6  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on  the  9th  iust.,  Mr.  James 
Brown,  J. P.,  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Water- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Woolton  Society, 
stated  that  he  had  come  from  Scotland  a  day  earlier  than 
he  intended  so  that  he  might  hear  something  on  the  subject 
he  was  much  interested  in  :  "  Exhibition  and  other  Ro&es." 
A  capital  discussion  followed  the  excellent  paper,  in  which 
many  of  the  members  took  part.  At  the  conclusion,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfleld,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer  for  his  admirable 
paper. 
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Extra  Extra  Strone,  for  forcing:,  21/-  per  100. 
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DIGKSONS,  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 
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The  most  complete 
Trade  Collection  in  Europe. 


Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  Free. 
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HEATON,  BRADFORD. 
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FLOWERING    SHRUBS 

AND 

PICTURE  TREES 

are  a  speciality  with  us,  and  all  who  propose  to  do  any 
planting  should  send  for  our  new  Catalogue  which  is  full 
of  original  illustrations  and  contains  all  good  novelties; 

it  is  in  fact  the  best  guide  before  the  public. 

OUR  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  EVERGREENS. 

FOREST  TREES,  are  the  best  that  can  be  grown,  and 

coming  from  a  cold  and  exposed  nursery  invariably  do 

well  when  transplanted. 

This  unique  Catalogue  free  upon  request. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN. 

Established  1780. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Priced  descriptive  catalogue  now  ready,  post 

free  on  application.     All  newest  and  leading 

varieties  grown  in  large  quantities. 


DICKSONS.  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 

All  to  gather. 
All  together. 

"  It's  never  too  late  to  mend." 
But   it    will   soon    be   too   late  to 
plant  bulbs. 

T17  our  Collections,  2/6  to  £s- 
We   are  also  sending  out   collec- 
tions ot  plants  lor  3/-  and  upwards, 
Carriage  paid. 

These    are    wonderful    value     and 
include — 

Plants  for  cut  flowers. 

Plants  for  beds  and  borders. 

Plants  for  rockeries. 

Plant    for  woodlands. 

Plants  for  all  positions  and  purposes. 

List  with  full  particulars  post  free. 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd  , 
2,  Wapping  Buildings,   Liverpool. 
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NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
This,  one  of  the  oldest  established  in  the  kingdom,  was 
held  ou  the  IGDh,  17th,  and  ISth  ult.  in  S:.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Norwich.  The  exhibits  in  (he  flower  classes  were  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  former  years,  bur  fruits  were  not  so 
numerous.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Winchester 
House,  Norwich,  and  his  committee  deserve  congratula- 
tions on  the  decided  improvement  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits.  A  new  feature  was  a  circular  group  of  pot 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  for  which,  in  addition 
to  cash  prizes  by  the  society,  a  ibandsome  silver  cup  was  given 
by  Mr.  J.  iJawson  Paul,  Norwich,  to  be  won  twice  by  the 
same  exhibitor  before  it  becomes  his  absolute  property. 
Mr.  H.  Gonde,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Cattoo,  had  the 
pleasure  of  wiiming  this  first.  Other  good  groups  cime 
from  Mr.  W,  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Coaks,  Eq.  ;  Mr. 
C.  Burtenshaw,  gardener  to  H.  Skelton,  E-q. ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Rush,  gardener  to  F.  P.  Hiode,  E-.q.  In  ihe  cut,  flower 
section,  Mr.  F.  Hanson,  gardener  to  Sir  SdVille  Croseley, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Somerleyton  Hall,  scored  a  series  of  successes. 
He  was  first  for  forty-eight  Japanese,  first  fur  twenty-four 
incurved,  first  for  six  (one  variety)  incurved,  second  for 
six  vases,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  also  received  both  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  medals  for  the  beet 
Japanese  with  Bessie  Godfrey  and  the  best  incurved  with 
Mme.  Ferlat.  Mr.  H.  Gonde  also  had  another  notable  win 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  closed  to  Norfolk 
residents,  and  was  a  good  second  for  six  coloured,  one 
variety,  with  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  a  fine  half-dozen  blooms. 
Mr.  T.  Simpson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stradbrooke, 
Henham  Hall,  also  took  several  prizes  for  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  Boulter,  gardener  to  F.  Randell,  Esq.,  North  Walsham, 
was  a  prominent  winner  for  Pompons  and  singles,  while 
Mr.  W.  Cheitleburgh,  gardener  to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead, 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  Anemone-flowered. 
Mr.  Riibert  Holmes  of  Tuckswood  Farm,  Nurwich,  was  a 
good  first  for  six  vases  with  bold,  massive  blooms  and  goid 
foliage.  He  also  exhibited  Tomatoes  of  his  famous  sorts 
and  the  new  Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  Sjme 
good  blooms  of  exotics  were  also  stiged  by  various  local 
growers  in  the  miscellaneous  cut  fluwer  classes. 

In  the  pot  plant  section,  without  a  doublthe  most 
attractive  exhibit  was  the  group  of  Orchids  sent  by 
H.  Rider  Haggard,  E?q.,  Ditchingham  Hall.  These  were 
pictures  of  good  health,  and  the  flowers  perfect.  Begonius 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  as  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Gonde  will 
certainly  always  have  a  charm  as  a  winter-flowering 
subject.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Catton,  Norwich,  scored  for  pot  Salvias,  Primulas, 
and  Parsley. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton,  was  prominent  as  a  first-prize 
winner  for  Grapes  and  Pears,  whilst  for  Apples  and  vege- 
tables of  many  sorts,  Mr.  G.  Davison  of  Westwick  House 
Gardens,  was  very  noticeable  with  "  firsts  "  on  his  exhibits. 
Many  other  prominent  local  horticulturists  sent  of  their 
best  and  made  the  show  most  interesting. 

The  trade  growers,  too,  added  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show.  Messrs.  Danieh  Brothers,  Limited,  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the  latter  from  their  well- 
known  seeds,  had  a  most  effective  arrangement,  which  did 
this  firm  great  credit.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  made 
a  speciality  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best  recent 
varieties  suitable  for  all  purposes,  whether  for  large 
blooms, small  blooms,  or  for  the  market.  Mrs  C.  Beckett, 
a  new  late  white,  will  be  sure  to  become  popular.  Cut 
Roses  for  outdoors  were  delightful  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  a  stand  of 
mixed  flowers  and  fruits,  and  Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  Chelmsford, 
had  a  stand  of  Apples ;  the  fruits  were  all  from  young 
dwarf  trees. 


ECCLES  AND  PENDLETON  SHOW. 
The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  lUth  and  llih  inst.,  and,  as  usual,  was  well 
supported  by  exhibitors.  For  nine  and  six  large-flowering, 
six  Japanese,  and  three  Pompon  Chiysanthemnms  in  p  .ts, 
Mr.  J.  Warton  was  first.  Other  winners  were  Mr.  J. 
Ashley,  gardener  to  Lady  A.  de  Trafford,  for  three  single- 
flowering  specimens  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Elkin,  gardener  to  Mrs, 
Agnew,  for  three  plants  not  disbudded. 

Cut  blooms  were  shown  largely,  and  in  the  principal 
class,  for  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  last  year's 
winner— Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  E^q., 
Woolton,  Liverpool— was  first. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct— six  each  of  incurved, 
Japanese,  reflexed,  and  Anemone- Mr.  R.  Croft,  gardener 
to  W.  Imrie,  Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool,  won  the  first 
prize  Fur  twelve  distinct  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese 
Mr.  J.  Stoney  was  first.  ¥<r  twelve  blooms,  six  incurved 
and  six  Japanese,  Mr.  R.  Croft  won.  For  eighteen  large- 
flowered  in  vases,  three  of  a  variety,  Mr.  J.  Quinn,  gardener 
to  W.  S.  Boddington,  E-q.,  was  first. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  the 
first  prizewinners  were  the  Rev.  T.  Calloway  and  Messrs. 
E.  E.  Slater  and  W.  A.  Middleton.  For  eighteen  cut 
flowers  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Agnew 
was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Woollams,  who  also  was  first 
in  five  other  classes. 

Some  fine  Palms  were  staged,  not  for  competition,  by 
Mrs.  Agnew,  and  foliage  plants  by  Mr.  Stewart  Garratt. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  had  a 
pleasing  bank  of  Begonias,  Palms,  and  Ferns.  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson  had  a  display  of  Potatoes. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  gardener  to  A.  D.  Fort,  Esq.,  Slades 
HiU. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Colonel  H.  F.  Bowles,  M.P..  who  was  disqualified  in  the 
above  class,  took  first  with  splendid  blooms. 

For  twelve  blooms,  incurved,  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  C.  May,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sequira,  Bush  Hill  Park  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  who  took  the  first  prize  for  one 
bloom,  the  variety  being  Hanwell  Glory.  For  six  blooms, 
one  variety,  Mr.  H.  Smith  was  first  with  very  large  blooms 
of  Mr.  F.  S,  Vallis,  and  in  this  stand  he  also  secured  first 
prize  for  the  best  individual  Japanese  bloom. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr. 
F.  Stiles,  Forty  Hill,  was  first.  P'or  six  Anemone-flowered 
varieties  Mr.  F.  R'lddia,  Leighton  Road,  was  first ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Llewellyn,  Morley  Hill.  For  six  bunches  of  singles 
Mr.  F.  C.  Ford,  Bush  Hill  Park,  was  first. 

In  the  class  for  five  specimen  blooms,  in  vase  with 
foliage,  Mr.  F.  Stiles  was  first.  He  also  was  first  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms  ;  in  this  stand  was  the  best 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  division.  In  the  class  for  six  Japa- 
nese blooms  Mr.  F.  J.  Ford  was  first. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  plants,  Mr.  F.  Stiles 
was  first  with  plants  of  very  good  quality  ;  second,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Ford,  Bush  Hill  Park.  In  the  smaller  groups,  Mr. 
Stiles  was  again  firsr,  and  also  for  two  bush  plants; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Bird,  Livender  Hill. 

There  were  a  good  many  exhibits  in  the  amateur  claasee, 
and  vegetalWes  were  well  shown. 


BUSH  HILL  PARK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
This  was  not  an  extensive  show,  yet  there  were  some 
remarkably  fine  blooms  shown.  The  groups  were  also 
very  good.  The  finest  blooms  shown  in  the  class  for 
flowers  in  vases,  four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  were 
disqualifled,  owing  to  the  foliage  having  been  taken  off. 
No  first  prize  was  awarded.    The  second  prize  went  to 


MAIDENHEAD    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

There  has  never  been  in  Maidenhead  a  finer  show  of 
Chrysanthemums  than  that  recently  held.  The  centre  of 
attraction  was  the  open  class  (48  Japanese  blooms,  not  less 
than  24  varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  of  one  kind).  In 
addition  to  the  first  prize  of  ts  to  the  successful  gardener, 
the  Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Challenge  Cup, 
value  15  guineas,  was  offered,  to  give  an  impetus  to  Ihe 
competition.  It  had  been  w.in  two  years  in  anrcessi-n  by 
Mr.  W,  Hammond,  girdener  to  Mrs.  Lewia-Hill,  Wood- 
side,  Maidenhead,  and  as  ic  becime  the  property  of  the 
person  winning  it  three  years  out  of  five,  the  contest  this 
year  was  particularly  keen  and  interesting.  There  were 
five  entries,  and  the  result  was  a  third  successive  win  for 
Mr.  Hammond,  with  48  of  the  finest  blooms  ever  seen  at 
this  show.  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  very  successful  com- 
petitor, since  he  secured  ten  first  and  two  second  piizes 
with  his  twelve  exhibits.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  very  striking,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Richardson.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  the  com- 
petition was  fairly  keen.  The  collections  of  vegetables 
were  very  fine,  and  were  inspected  with  interest  by  all  who 
visited  the  gallery. 

There  wer»^,  «s  usual,  some  capital  displays  not  in  com- 
petition. Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  W. 
Broughtnn,  Norfolk  Road  Nursery,  an  inspection  of  whose 
very  striking  exhibit  amply  repaid  a  visit  to  thft  show,  and 
was  Voted  as  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  Mdidenhead 
Btmboo  stands  of  fine  exhitutiou  Chrysanthemums  were 
used  as  a  background.  The  centre  stand  was  filled  with 
the  new  white  seedling,  Mrs.  Broughton,  which  obtained  a 
card  of  commendation  at  the  recent  Palace  Show. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  twenty-sixth  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held 
in  St.  Georce's  Hall  on  the  15th  and  16t.h  ult.     The  entries 
were  slightly  fewer  than  last  year,  but  for  quality  it  fully 
upheld  its  high  position. 

For  four  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
trained,  Mr.  T.  Hiichman,  gardener  to  Arthur  Earle,  Esq., 
was  first  with  well-bloomed  plants.  For  three  single- 
flowered,  trained,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Harold 
Cunningham,  Esq  ,  staged  magnificent  models. 

For  six  naturally-grown  plants,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Cooke,  had  the  best. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  was  first. 

CcT  Blooms. 

In  the  cup  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  the 
first  prize,  being  the  society's  silver  challenge  vase  and 
ten  guineas,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  in  which  his  incurved 
varieties  were  very  fine  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener 
to  E.  Ellis,  Eiq. ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Tate,  Birt.,  with  possibly  the  best  Japanese  in  the 
show. 

For  eighteen  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Cooke,  was  first.  For  twelve  incurved, 
distinct,  Mr.  R.  Croft,  gardener  to  W.  Imrie,  Esq.,  was  first. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  H.  Rutter, 
sardener  to  Mrs.  E  P.  Smith.  Twelve  Japanese,  distinct : 
First,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  gardener  to  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq. 
For  six  vases  of  single  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to 
F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  won.  The  most  tastefully-arranged 
dinner-table  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  McFall,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Harding.  For  six  vases,  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
gardener  to  P.  V.  Churton,  E-q.,  was  flrst. 

FKtJIT. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bright,  was  first.  For  two  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante,  Mr.  J.  Barker,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Raynes,  Esq., 
won,  and  for  two  any  othpr  black  variety,  Mr.  James 
Richard,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Kendall,  E«i  ,  was  flrst.  For 
two  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  was  first. 
For  two  bunches,  any  other  white,  Mr.  \V.  Wilson  was  flrst. 

For  four  bunches,  two  black  and  two  white,  Mr.  J. 
Skitt,  was  first. 

Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  Hammond, 
Mr.  J.  Lee,  and  Mr.  W.  Mackerall  were  other  prize- 
winners in  the  fruit  classes. 


Non-competitive. 

As  usual,  this  section  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  show.  Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  for  Carnations  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  a  group  of  Orchids;  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  collection  of  Orchids ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for  fruit  ;  Messrs.  Fishlock 
Brothers  for  cut  fiowers  ;  Mr.  John  Robson  for  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth,  for  Cyclamen  and 
Begonias;  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  for  cut  Chry- 
santhemums ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree; 
Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Childwall  ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards.  for  hardy  fruits;  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  for  Apples  and  Pears  ;  and 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.  for  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

As  usual,  the  direction  of  affairs  was  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  T.  Foster  (chairman)  and  Mr.  H.  Sadler  (secretary), 
and  gave  every  satisfaction. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  DISTRICT. 

Branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association. 
At  the  Corn  E.xchange  on  Saturday,  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.T. 
Chalace.  of  the  Plempton  Nurseries,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Colonel  Gore,  South  Wembury 
House,  gave  a  very  practical  paperon  "Some  of  the  Mistakes 
thatareoften  made  in  Potting,  Watering,  and  Ventilating," 
the  lecturer  pressing  home  to  the  younger  members  the 
necessity  of  their  -studying  plant  life  as  a  means  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
their  plants,  also  the  cracking  of  their  pots  and  the  misuse 
of  the  watering-can.  The  lecturer  illustrated  some  of  the 
practical  uses  of  the  potting  stick,  as  well  as  the  staking 
of  plants  in  pots. 


Sale  of  g-ardening-  books,— Messrs. 

Sotheby,  VVilkitison,  and  Hodge  held  a  sale,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  last,  of  the  valuable  library 
of  botanical,  horticulturftl,  and  ntht-r  hnoks,  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Paul  of  Waltham 
Cross.  The  following  were  some  of  the  prices 
obtained  the  first  day :  Curtis'e  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, from  the  commencement  in  1787  to  1905, 
£85;  Edward's  "Botanical  Register  of  Exotic 
PiantP,"  1S15-47,  £33;  ''Lea  Roses"  (P.  J. 
Redoute),  1817-24.  £30;  Loddige's  "Botanical 
Cabinet,"  1817  33,  £26;  "  The  Crete  Herball," 
15-2().  £26;  "Roeen"  {H.  C  Audrews).  1805, 
£14  5s.:  "Roses"  (Miss  Mary  Lawrence),  1796  97, 
£11  53.;  "The  Botanist's  Repository,"  1797.  £10; 
*'  Fracments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  ot  Land- 
scape Gardening"(H  &  J.  A.  Repton),  1816,£953.; 
"Thft  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  1876-85,  £7  5s. 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  fruit.— The 

Ro>al  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a  Colonial 
fruit  show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.  The  date  has  boen  specially 
selected  with  a  view  to  showing  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
from  the  West  Indies  in  the  greatest  possible 
perfection.  There  will  be  a  fine  display  of  all 
the  principal  varieties  of  British  Columbian 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  exhibitors  from  this  part 
of  our  Empire  will  number  twenty  private  indi- 
viduals and  firms,  and  although  this  is  the  first 
shipment  of  any  size  to  London  from  British 
Columbia,  the  fruit  has  already  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition.  It  is  also  hoped  that  Nova  Scotia 
and  other  provinces  will  be  represented.  The 
society  has  also  issued  a  schedule  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  both  home  and  colonial  bottled  and  pre- 
served fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  held  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  C  Herman  Senn  will  lecture  at 
3  p.m.  on  (he  first  day  of  the  exhibition  (Tuesday) 
on  *'  TheCrystallisation  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,"and 
on  Wednesday  Mr.  R.  M.  Palmer,  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  will  deliver  an  address,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  on  "  The  Fruits  of  British 
Columbia."  The  exhibition  will  open  at  2  p.m. 
on  the  first  day,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  the  second, 
and  will  close  at  6  p.m.  on  both  days.  No 
entrance  fee  or  charge  for  space  is  made,  and 
tabling  is  also  provided  free  of  expense.  If 
desired  any  produce  may  be  consigned  direct  to 
the  society,  and  it  will  be  stored  in  the  cellars  at 
Vincent  Square  and  staged  by  the  society's 
officials,  bu  t  the  society  cannot  undertake  to 
repack  and  return  any  exhibits.  Medals  and 
other  prizes  are  offered  by  the  council  in  each 
class.  Copies  of  the  schedule  and  other  particu- 
lars can  be  obtained  on  applicaiian  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S  W. 

*t*  Tfie  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  Garden  is :  Inland, 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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USE    OF    NORTH    WALLS. 

NO  T  many  years  ago  there  pre- 
vailed an  opinion  that  the 
Morello  Cherry  and  the  Currant 
were  the  only  fruits  that  could 
be  induced  to  succeed  on  north 
walls.  In  many  old  gardens  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  find  these  walls  partially 
clothed  wiih  decrepit  fruit  trees,  and,  judging 
from  their  forlorn  appearance,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  anything  approaching  the 
shadow  of  a  crop  of  fruit  was  quite  beside 
the  question.  If  we  enquired  into  their  ante- 
cedents we  were  told  the  fruit  they  had  pro- 
duced within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant had  not  paid  for  the  pruning  of  the 
trees,  but  having  been  found  there— upon  the 
principle  that  a  patchwork  of  foliage  was 
better  than  bare  bricks— these  old  stagers 
had  been  allowed  to  remain.  Could  we  have 
made  an  examination  of  the  borders,  they 
would  have  been  found  wet,  and  without 
drainage  ;  whilst  Pears  on  the  Pear  stock, 
with  roots  the  thickness  of  one's  arm,  might 
be  drawing  their  supply  of  aqueous  food 
from  marl  or  clay  some  4  feet  or  5  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  walls,  some  2  feet  in  thickness, 
with  coping  sloping  to  the  north,  had  been 
for  half  a  century  or  more  depositing  every 
drop  of  water  that  fell  upon  them,  first  upon 
the  wood  and  foliage,  then  upon  the  cold 
clay,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  name,  called 
the  border. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  for  twice 
in  the  writer's  lifetime  trees  in  the  condition 
here  described  have  been  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Renovation  or  resuscitation  was 
simply  out  of  the  question,  but  something  in 
this  age  of  progress  must  be  done.  In  each 
case  we  had  the  run  of  good  loam  ;  in  the  last, 
old  lime  and  brick  rubbish  were  abundant. 
A  complete  clearance  of  the  trees  to  the  fire- 
heap  was  the  first  operation  ;  then  followed 
the  cleansing  and  pointing  of  the  walls,  the 
removal  of  the  clay  being  allowed  to  stand 
over  until  the  following  winter.  This — 
6  feet  in  width  and  2  feet  in  depth — was 
removed  bodily  to  the  open  quarters,  where 
it  was  burned  with  rough  wood  for  future 
use.  Drain-pipes  laid  in  a  trench  a  few 
inches  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  area 
were  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  borders, 
and  we  were  ready  for  building  up  again. 


Allowing  the  roots  of  the  next  set  of  trees  to 
descend  through  the  drainage  being  no  part 
of  our  programme,  wo  did  not  lay  down 
concrete,  but  having  bank  -  screened  the 
rubble,  a  foot  of  the  roughest  formed  the 
drainage,  the  finer  particles  being  reserved 
for  mixing  with  the  loam.  Rough  sods 
placed  Grass  -  side  downwards  raised  the 
structure  to  within  9  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  old  border,  and  upon  this  21  inches  of 
compost— pure  calcareous  loam  and  at  least 
one-fourth  of  rubble — gave  an  elevation  of  a 
clear  foot  above  the  grou-nd  line.  In  course 
of  time,  rather  late  in  the  spring,  the  com- 
post having  settled,  young  trees  were  planted, 
but  instead  of  taking  out  pits  for  the  roots 
they  were  placed  on  the  surface,  mounded 
over  with  a  few  inches  of  loam,  and  left 
unnailed  the  first  season.  One  wall  was 
planted  with  sweet  Cherries,  another  with 
Morellos,  a  third  with  Currants,  and  the 
fourth  with  Plums  and  Pears.  All  grew  well, 
and  not  only  have  they  paid  for  the  labour 
expended  upon  them,  but  many  of  the  trees 
produce  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  when,  bitten 
by  spring  frosts,  their  fellows  upon  warm, 
sunny  aspects  fail. 

Of  sweet  Cherries  which  have  done  best, 
the  old  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Bigar- 
reau  Napoleon,  Elton,  and  Black  Eagle  may 
be  mentioned.  Of  Pears,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  is  not  only  a  sure  cropper,  but 
coming  in  late  it  prolongs  the  season,  and 
the  flavour  is  equal  to  the  best  from  pyra- 
mids and  bushes.  Amongst  Plums,  Jeffer- 
son's, Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  old  Orleans, 
Drap  d'Or,  Victoria,  Sharp's  Emperor,  and 
Belgian  Purple  have  proved  satisfactory, 
whilst  Washington  and  Imperatrice  have 
failed.  When  fruit  trees  are  planted  in 
raised  borders  against  north  walls,  their 
successful  management  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  First,  they  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  again  on  the  surface  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  the  roots,  well  shortened 
and  relaid  in  a  horizontal  position,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  out- 
side margin  of  the  drainage ;  second,  they 
should  be  planted  a  good  distance  apart  to 
allow  for  full  extension  and  thin  training  of 
the  shoots,  root-lifting  being  the  unvarying 
remedy  whenever  the  trees  show  signs  of  too 
much  vigour.  May  Duke  Cherries  will  stand 
spur-pruning,  but  the  others  do  best  and  show 
least  disposition  to  gumming  when  the  main 


branches  are  thinly  trained,  and  the  young 
wood,  after  the  June  pinching,  is  laid  in  full 
length  upon  the  principle  followed  with 
Morellos.  The  latter,  when  in  full  bearing, 
will  take  liberal  mulches  of  manure  and  an 
occasional  soaking  of  water.  Pears  on  the 
Quince  also  require  manurial  dressings  and 
water  in  dry  seasons.  Plums  and  sweet 
Cherries  do  not  require  manure ;  indeed,  they 
do  best  without  it,  but  they  enjoy  an  annual 
top-dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and  old  lime 
rubble.  Last,  but  not  least  important,  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  insects,  not  only  by 
dipping  and  syringing  with  diluted  Tobacco 
water  in  the  early  summer,  but  also,  as  a 
preventive,  by  frequent  washing  with  soap- 
suds from  the  laundry  throughout  the  autumn 
and  winter. 


POTATO    LEAF-CURL. 

The  subject  of  Potato  leaf -curl  was  discussed 
at  the  conference  held  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Potato  Society's  recent  exhibition. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  C.  Foster,  University 
College,  Reading,  advocated  the  planting  of 
unripe  or  immature  tubers,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
supported  this  recommendation,  stating  that 
his  firm  in  their  trials  had  found  advantages 
in  the  use  of  unripe  seed.  This  seems  so  con- 
tradictory to  established  principles  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  result 
would  be  if  immature  tubers  were  planted 
from  year  to  year.  Although  this  matter  has 
apparently  been  proved  by  trials,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  more  about  it.  Accidental 
circumstances  may  have  been  favourable 
where  the  immature  tubers  were  planted. 
After  all,  when  we  find  that  a  fine  crop  of 
tubers  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  it  would 
seem  that  the  tuber  itself  was  only  an  agent 
for  the  preservation  of  the  embryo  bud  during 
the  winter,  and  that  as  soon  as  roots  are 
produced  from  the  sprout  the  latter  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  old  tuber.  Like  all  other 
subjects,  the  better  the  stock  the  stronger 
will  be  the  progeny,  and  for  this  reason  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  expect  to  improve  in 
Potato  culture  by  starting  with  immature 
tubers,  which  must  necessarily  mean  weakened 
stock. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Scotch  growers  had 
derived  benefit  from  the  planting  of  unripe 
tubers.  We  have  it  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  Potatoes  coming  from  Scotland  almost 
invariably  cook  well.  This  I  have  always 
attributed  to  two  reasons — first,  that  they  are 
not  dug  until  ripe  (though  perhaps  the  haulm 
may  be  green) ;  and,  secondly,  they  rarely 
make  a  second  growth,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  England.      English-grown  Potatoes 
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for  early  markets  "are  dug  before  they  are 
properly  ripened,  hence  they  do  not  cook 
well.  I  have  proved  this  matter  beyond 
doubt.  I  can  understand  that  tubers  which 
have  been  thoroughly  dried  are  more  likely 
to  foster  fungoid  diseases  than  those  which 
have  not  been  so  much  e.xposed,  yet  the 
question  of  planting  unripe  tubers  seems  so 
contradictory  to  the  usual  experience  that 
further  discussion  on  the  matter  would  be 
interesting.  We  used  always  to  grow  the 
Old  Ashleaf  specially  for  seed  ;  we  were  able 
to  retain  only  the  largest  for  our  own  plant- 
ing, yet  our  seed  was  always  first-rate  and 
sought  after.  Was  it  because  it  was  grown 
from  the  large  tubers  only,  and  produced 
better  results  than  would  have  been  obtained 
from  seed  tubers  grown  from  smaller  samples? 

A.  H.  L. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
DECEMBER. 


TABLE    DECOKATION. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  "  Table 
Decoration." 
The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,500  words  ;  it 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Compe- 
tition," addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  essays  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  6.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  E  liter  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


COLOUREJD     PLATE. 

PLATB     1288. 

NEW    PEACH    PEREGRINE. 

FOR  many  years  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  a  great  wealth  of 
excellent  varieties  of  Peaches,  but 
no  one  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
thought  a  new  variety  of  such 
merit  as  Peregrine  possible  to 
produce.  Yet  recently  we  have  been  favoured, 
not  only  with  one  variety  worthy  of  holding 
such  a  position,  but  I  think  I  may  claim  this 
merit  for  three,  namely.  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall, Peregrine,  and  Late  Devonian.  It  so 
happens  also  that  the  three  new  varieties  I 
have  named  do  not  clash  with  one  another  in 
any  way,  as  the  first  named  is  first  early,  the 
second  midseason,  and  the  third  late,  making 
their  advent  even  of  greater  importance  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  They  have 
each  been  exhibited  several  times  before  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  each  has  been  recognised  by  an 
award — Late  Devonian  and  Peregrine  with 
first-class  certificates,  and  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall an  award  of  merit.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  before  many  years  are  over  the  varieties 
named  will  find  their  way  into  every  garden 
where  Peaches  are  grown.  These  remarks 
are  intended  more  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  variety  shown  in  the 
coloured  plate— Peregrine. 


Those  readers  of  The  Garden  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Temple  show 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed  this  variety  in  fruit  in 
the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  Sawbridge- 
worth.  The  variety  was  decidedly  conspicuous 
by  the  weight  of  the  crop  it  was  carrying,  the 
large  size  of  the  fruits,  and  its  uncommonly 
brilliant  colouring.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  the  variety  myself,  but  I 
have  seen  it  exhibited  on  many  occasions,  and 
have  tasted  the  fruit  several  times.  More- 
over, I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
its  merits  with  many  of  those  who  have 
grown  it.  All  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
its  good  qualities.  Not  only  does  the  variety 
possess  a  robust  constitution  and  is  a  con- 
sistently heavy  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  large 
and  of  handsome  appearance,  the  colour  on 
the  sunny  side  being  a  highly  brilliant 
crimson.  The  flavour  also  is  delicious 
Although  a  midseason  variety,  I  am  told 
by  those  who  have  tried  it  that  it  forces 
exceedingly  well,  and  that  a  better  variety 
to  follow  in  succession  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  or  any  other  first  early  variety  is 
impossible  to  find.  Owen  Thomas. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  13.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Sjciety's  Exhibition  of  Market-grown  Chrysan- 
themums in  Covent  Garden. 

December  19. — Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dihlia  Society,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
2  4.5  p.m. 


"  The    Garden  "    calendar.  —  The 

Editor  of  The  Garden  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  secretaries  of  gardening  societies  would  kindly 
send  the  dates  of  their  meetings  and  exhibitions 
to  be  held  during  1906,  so  that  he  may  insert 
them  in  The  Garden  calendar  of  horticultural 
events,  which  will  be  published  with  the  first 
issue  in  the  new  year. 

British  Gardeners'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  21st  ult.  Forty-seven  new 
members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
797,  while  the  application  of  one  candidate  was 
declined.  To  enable  owners  of  gardens  and  others 
interested  in  horticulture  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  the  association,  it  has  been  decided  to  admit 
honorary  members  at  an  annual  subscription  of 
lOs.  6d.  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S  ,  &o., 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cove,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  nursery- 
man, Wolverhampton,  were  unanimously  elected 
honorary  members.  The  rules  of  the  association 
are  now  in  type,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  members,  the  branches  and  their  secre- 
taries ;  and  the  secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive 
early  intimation  as  to  any  change  of  address,  &c., 
so  that  the  first  published  list  may  be  as  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  possible. — J.  Weathers, 
Secretary,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W. 

Royal     Botanic     Society's    sub 

SCription. — A  meeting  was  held  lecently  to 
consider  whether  the  annual  subscription  should 
be  raised  from  two  guineas  to  three  guineas  ; 
the  Fellows  had  been  previously  communicated 
with,  and  the  replies  in  favour  of  raising  the 
subscription  were  in  the  majority.  The  ballot 
having  been  closed  the  scrutineers'  report  was 
read,  and  showed  that  175  Fellows  had  voted, 
131  in  favour  of  the  proposal  and  44  against. 
The  motion  was  therefore  lost  by  one  vote,  for, 
under  a  rule  of  the  society,  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  is  necessary  to  carry  a  resolution. 


Potato  acreagre  in  Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  3,762,706  tons  of 
Potatoes  were  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  1905 
on  608  473  acres ;  in  1904  the  produce  was 
3,588,2.54  from  570,209  acres.  Thus  the  average 
estimated  yield  per  acre  in  1905  was  6  18,  and  in 
1904  6  29  tons.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
ten  years  from  1895  to  1904  is  estimated  at  5  83 
tons. 

Arbor    Day    at    Eynsford.— Arbor 

Day  was  recently  celebrated  at  Eynsford  in  Kent 
with  much  enthusiasm.  This  interesting  annual 
event  again  proved  to  be  most  successful.  Tree- 
planting  commenced  in  various  parts  of  the 
village  in  the  morning  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Henry  Cannell  and  Mr.  James  Liwson,  of 
the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley.  Ornamental 
as  well  as  forest  trees  were  planted  ;  and  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Eynsford  stocks  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  was  planted  a  silver  birch. 

Iris  Vartanl  in  London.— I  send  you 
with  this  letter  a  sketch  my  mother.  Lady  Scott, 
has  done  of  a  small  Iris  that  I  do  not  think  is 
very  well  known  ;  at  least  its  virtues  as  a  London 
window  plant  are  little  recognised.  1  planted 
four  bulbs  at  the  beginning  of  October  in  a 
well-drained  pot  in  sandy  soil.  It  has  stood 
inside  a  south-west  window  on  the  window- 
ledge.  The  first  flower  came  out  the  last  day 
of  October,  barely  a  month  from  planting. 
It  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second  from  the 
same  bulb.  Now  there  are  two  out  from 
the  second  and  third  bulb,  and  the  fourth  is 
evidently  going  to  be  a  little  slower.  It  is  a 
delicate  Wistaria  blue,  and  has  a  sweet  scent. 
The  flowers  last  in  bloom  six  or  seven  days. 
They  open  extraordinarily  fast.  On  Friday 
morning  we  watched  one  of  those  now  flowering 
open.  As  we  finished  breakfast  a  sunbeam  fell 
on  the  closed  bud.  My  husband  and  I  stood  by 
and  watched  it  slowly  unfold  its  petals  from  the 
time  it  parted  in  a  little  threefold  crack  until  the 
falls  spread  out  and  turned  down.  It  took  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Oar  flat  is  in  Battersea,  and  we 
get  little  sun.  Iris  alata  is  following  on  well. 
Reticulata  is  about  1  inch  high,  and  I  have  several 
more  that  look  promising.  —  Lilian  Alcock, 
..y,  Norfolk  Mansions,  S.  W. 

Two  good  Peas.— Referring  to  Mr.  H. 
Jackson's  note  under  the  above  title  in  The 
Garden  of  October  28,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the 
date  of  picking.  I  sowed  on  January  8  and 
picked  my  first  on  April  5,  1905.  As  Mr. 
Jackson  only  lives  a  mile  from  the  said  garden, 
if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  perhaps  in  his  spare 
time  he  would  not  mind  walking  that  mile,  and 
I  should  onlj'  be  too  happy  to  show  him  the 
ground  and  on  what  soil  they  were  grown.  I 
may  add  that  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  all 
goes  well  I  hope  to  pick  earlier  next  year.  It 
may  be  also  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  I 
have  Sweet  Peas  at  present  in  my  garden  6  inches 
above  ground,  which  will  stand  the  winter  and 
bloom  in  April. — W.  Cox,  The  Hermitage, 
Effingham,  Surrey. 

A  grood  winter  Turnip.— On  page  335 
a  note  on  the  above  was  inadvertently  left  over 
from  August,  and  being  published  at  this  date 
may  appear  misleading,  so  that  I  ask  you  to 
kindly  insert  this  note  to  explain  the  error. 
The  winter  Turnip  I  referred  to  should  be  sown 
early  in  August  for  a  winter  supply.  The  new 
yellow  Turnip  is  invaluable  for  supplies  at  this  sea- 
son and  later.  Though  for  a  few  weeks  there  will 
be  plenty  of  good  white  Turnips,  there  is  a  short 
supply  of  good  solid  roots  later  on.  In  February 
or  March  the  yellow-fleshed  roots  of  the  new 
Yellow  Six  Week  are  most  valuable.  It  is  a 
quick  grower,  remarkably  hardy,  keeps  well,  and 
in  a  well-drained  soil  winters  well  in  its  growing 
quarters.  The  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  are  so 
little  grown  in  the  south  or  western  part  of  the 
country  that  I  sent  the  note  at  page  335  to  prove 
their  value. — G.  Wythes. 
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Too-much-alike    Potatoes.— When 

varieties  ruu  into  several  hundreds,  the  majority 
being  of  white  skins,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
if  out  of  so  many  there  should  be  a  considerable 
number  very  much  alike.  That  feature  has 
during  the  past  few  years  become  even  more 
marked,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  name  twenty 
high-class  or  popular  varieties  of  which,  if  the 
tubers  were  set  up  separately  and  the  names 
withheld,  hardly  anyone  could  rename  them  as 
before.  This  is  due  to  the  practice  of  raisers  in 
either  usifig  Up-to-Dite  or  some  of  its  progeny  as 
a  parent,  and  thus  reproducing  in  each  direction 
almost  if  not  quite  the  same  varieties.  The  old 
distinctions  of  round  and  kidney  are  practically 
destroyed,  as  the  modern  varieties  produce 
round,  flat  and  long,  and  kidney-shaped  indis- 
criminately. Indeed,  we  often  see  a  variety  long 
kidney-shaped  from  one  soil,  quite  round  from 
another  soil.  So  much  alike  also  are  these 
varieties  in  top  growth  that  even  in  that  case 
distinctions  fail.  There  is  no  help  for  this 
trouble  or  sameness,  but  it  leads  to  much  un- 
certainty. However,  as  a  solatium  we  have  many 
really  splendid  croppers. — A.  D. 

Japanese  Chpysanthemum 
Bpitish  EmpiPe.— This  handsome  exhibi- 
tion Japanese  variety  promises  well.  As  exhibited 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  quite  recently  the 
blooms  were  large  and  attractive,  and  gave  one 
the  impression  of  coming  well  from  a  late  crown 
bud  selection.  Mr.  Davis  rightly  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  this  finenovalty  ;  indeed,  he  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  very  bsst,  if  not  the  best,  novelty  of 
the  season.  Suffi:e  it  to  say,  it  is  a  good  thing, 
as  succeeding  seasons  will  doubtless  prove.  The 
flowers  belong  to  the  Japinese  reflexed  section, 
and  have  long  florets  of  medium  width.  The 
colour  i3  orange  yellow  overlaid  and  tinted 
reddish  chestnut.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  gave  this  variety  a  first-class  certificate. 
— D.  B.  C. 

Chironia  exifera.— Few  plants  have 
increased  in  popularity  during  the  past  few  years 
so  much  as  the  above  species.  In  several  gardens 
bitches  of  this  Chironia  are  now  grown,  and  a 
good  display  has  been  made  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  during  the  present  year.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  species,  having  coral-pink 
flowers,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  a  prominent 
bent  style,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  genus  Exicum  ; 
in  fao^,  these  two  genera  are  so  much  alike  that 
some  plants  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Chironia  are  now  placed  under  Exacum. 
Southern  Africa  is  the  home  of  all  the  Chironias, 
which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Gantianaceae. 
The  species  under  notice  is  a  soft-wooded  green- 
house perennial,  attaining  in  its  first  year  about 
15  Inches  in  height,  but  older  plants  may  be 
2  inches  or  so  taller.  Cuttings  taken  in 
late  spring  strike  very  easily,  and  will  form 
flowering  plants  for  next  season.  Through  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  even  during 
the  winter,  this  plant  will  continue  to  produce 
its  welcome  little  flowers.  Coming  from  South 
Africa  it  requires  temperate  treatment,  and 
very  little  moisture  during  this  season.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Chironia  linoides,  meaning 
Flax-like,  owing  to  its  habit  and  linear  foliage. 
-H.  C. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole. 

A  final  appeal  is  now  made  to  all  those  members 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  who  have  not  yet 
promised  contributions  to  the  memorial  to  the 
late  president.  The  sum  raised  it  is  proposed 
to  invest  in  the  names  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  National  Rose  Society,  who,  from  the  interest 
thereof,  shall  make  awards  of  merit  as  the 
occasion  may  arise  to  such  persons  who  by 
cultural  skill,  research,  literary  work,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  by  exhibits  (save  in  exceptional 
circumstances),  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees,  confirmed  by  the  National  Rose  Society, 
done  something  for  the  advancement  of  the  Rose 
worthy  of  special  recognition.     The  awards  will 


take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  money  or  of  a  medal, 
and  will  be  made  irrespective  of  nationality.  In 
other  words,  the  application  of  the  fund  will  not 
be  confined  to  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society — it  will  be  international.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  either  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Bsrkhamsted, 
Herts,  or  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Moljneux,  80,  Cinnon  Street,  London,  E  C. 
The  fund  will  be  finally  closed  on  January  15, 
1906.  ^ 

Chrysanthemum  Ladysmith  is  a 

very  free-flowering  single  variety  ;  the  blossoms 
are  a  very  pretty  shade  of  rose-pink,  with  the 
yellow  stamens  showing  conspicuously  in  the 
centre.  The  large  conservatory  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  has  been  very  bright 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
the  large  groups  of  this  Chrysanthemum.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  has 
beautiful  masses  of  it  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
servatory. The  pots  are  plunged  in  the  soil  of 
the  beds,  and  so  appear  almost  as  if  they  were 
growing  naturally  in  their  present  positions.  All 
who  want  a  Chrysanthemum  that  flowers  so 
freely  that  the  plant  becomes  a  mass  of  bloom, 
and  like  a  rose-pink  single  variety,  should 
certainly  grow  the  variety  Ladysmith.  Another 
interesting  feature  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  is  the 
Victoria  Regia  Water  Lily.  It  has  flowered  this 
year  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion.  The  plants 
commenced  to  bloom  on  June  12,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  September  5.  On  an  average  there 
was  a  fresh  flower  every  three  days,  and  each  one 
lasted  two  days,  so  that  between  these  dates  the 
plants  were  rarely  out  of  flower.  From  Ssp- 
tember  6  there  were  no  flowers  for  five  or  six 
weeks ;  but  early  in  November  flowers  again 
appeared,  and  a  short  time  ago  blooms  were  still 
opening.  Altogether  more  than  three  dozen 
flowers  have  opened  in  the  Water  Lily  house. 
This  possibly  constitutes  a  record  ;  in  any  ease 
it  is  remarkable  in  a  garden  within  such  a  short 
distance  of  Charing  Cross. 

Dsedalacanthus  parvus.— The  order 
Acauthaoeje  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
flowering  plants.  Many  are  especially  valuable, 
as  they  brighten  our  glass  structures  during 
winter,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  all 
eaiily  grown.  The  Dtedalacanthus  just  mentioned 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  it  conforms  to 
ordinary  treatment,  and  blooms  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Four  years 
ago  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  Djedalacanthus  Watti, 
under  which  name  it  was  distributed,  but  the 
specific  title  is  now  changed  to  that  of  parvus. 
With  the  continual  changes  in  nomenclature  that 
are  taking  place  many  plants  formerly  known  as 
Eranlhemums  are  now  included  in  the  just- 
named  genus,  even  Eranthemum  pulchellum 
being  now  known  as  Daelilscanthus  nervosus. 
To  this  popular  plant  D.  parvus  bears  a  certain 
resemblance,  but  it  differs  in  many  well-marked 
features,  as  it  blooms  when  little  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  in  short 
spikes,  are  about  an  inch  across  and  of  a  deep 
bluish  purple  tint.    It  is  easily  propagated. — T. 

Tricuspidaria     dependens.  —  We 

have  been  long  familiar  with  a  beautiful  crimson- 
fiowered  Chilian  shrub,  either  under  the  above 
name  and  that  of  Tricuspidaria  bexapetala,  or 
Crinodendron  hookerianum,  which  last  was 
applied  to  it  when  first  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  about  25  years  ago.  Judging  fromanarticle 
by  Mr.  Watson  of  Kew,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  we  have  hitherto  been  on 
the  wrong  track,  and  our  old  favourite  is  entitled 
to  a  fourth  name,  viz.,  Tricuspidaria  laneeolata. 
lb  appears  that  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  was 
travelling  in  Chili  a  few  years  ago  he  sent  many 
things  to  Kew,  among  them  seeds  of  a  white- 
fiowered  shrub,  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time 
this  year  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew,  and 
on  careful  comparison  with  the  herbarium  speci- 
mens, It  was  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  true 


Tricuspidaria  dependens,  the  plant  so  long  bear- 
ing the  above  name  being  T.  laneeolata.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  new  comer  will  prove  as 
handsome  as  the  other,  for  the  old  one  is  indeed 
remarkably  ornamental  when  at  its  best.  In  its 
native  state  T.  laneeolata  is  said  to  reach  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  more  ;  but  in  this  country  it 
will  flower  freely  when  not  more  than  3  feet 
high.  The  leaves,  which  are  about  3  inches  long, 
are  harsh  in  texture  and  wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  urn-shaped,  and  bright  crimson  in 
colour.  A  notable  feature  is  the  length  of  time 
the  buds  take  to  develop,  and,  being  borne  on 
unusually  long  stalks,  they  hang  from  the 
branches  like  Cherries. — T. 

American  Chrysanthemums  at 
the  Paris  Show.— Although  most  of  the 
American  seedlings  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
English  collections  there  seem  to  be  more  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  growers.  At  the 
Paris  Show  there  were  some  very  good  blooms  of 
American  seedlings  ;  none,  of  course,  very  new, 
but  chiefly  those  that  we  knew  here  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  Egyptian,  a  dull  -  coloured, 
coarse-looking,  rough  incurved,  was  several 
times  seen  in  groups  at  Paris,  a  fact  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  understanding,  for  we  should 
hardly  have  considered  such  a  variety  in 
accordance  with  French  taste.  W.  Falconer,  a 
rosy  pink,  hairy  variety,  raised  in  the  States, 
was  also  shown.  William  Tricker,  pretty  bright 
pink,  and  the  white  Niveus  also.  Mrs.  H. 
Robinson,  a  large  white  incurved  Japanese,  was 
frequently  represented  in  many  groups.  Eda 
Prass,  once  well  known  in  England,  was  also 
shown  well.  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  and  Modeste 
complete  the  list.— C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Oak- 
hurst,  Ealing-.— At  this,  the  residence  of 
H.  W.  Peal,  Ejq.,  one  of  the  best-kept  all-round 
gardens  in  this  pretty  and  still-growing  suburb, 
a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is  well  grown  ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Eiwards, 
the  capable  head-gardener  here,  has  always  come 
well  to  the  front  at  past  local  exhibitions, 
sufiicient  has  been  said  to  indicite  superiority  of 
culture.  About  300  plants  in  150  varieties,  both 
incurved  and  Japanese,  are  represented.  It 
may  prove  of  practical  service  to  amateurs  and 
others  to  note  some  of  the  best  flowers,  com- 
mencing with  the  Japanese  section.  Mafeking 
HerO(  a  grand  flower,  rich  dark  crimson  self ; 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  a  soft  citron  yellow  ;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallis,  a  very  fine  crimson  flower,  with  reflexed 
curling  florets  8  inches  in  length.  Here  we  have 
blooms  10  inches  in  depth  and  of  good  width. 
Bessie  Godfrey,  beautiful  canary-yellow,  in  way 
of  Mme.  Von  Andr^, ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
intense  orange-yellow  ;  Kimberley,  fine  yellow 
flower  of  good  size  and  form  ;  Mrs.  Barkley,  soft 
rosy  mauve,  bright  silvery  reverse  ;  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  very  full  flower,  of  fine  form  and 
great  substance,  colour  pale  rose,  tinted  yellow  ; 
and  J.  H.  Silsbury,  a  magnificent  light  crimson 
flower,  shining  yellow  reverse.  This  beautiful 
variety  is  found  to  come  good  from  any  bud, 
showing  the  richest  colouring  from  bud  not  earlier 
than  the  third  week  in  August,  the  early  buds 
produce  blooms  of  a  terra-cotta-red  colour. 
Godfrey's  Pride,  very  large  flower,  carmine- 
crimson,  lighter  reverse.  A  very  fine  exhibition 
flower  is  General  Hutton,  golden  yellow,  with  a 
slight  tint  of  red  ;  the  well-known  Mrs.  Mease  ; 
Guy  Hamilton,  grand  white,  large  siza  ;  W.  R. 
Church,  another  flower  of  fine  siz?,  rosy  crimson, 
shaded  amaranth  ;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  a  beautiful 
pure  white ;  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  the  bsst  white  that 
has  been  introduced  since  the  famous  Mme. 
Carnot,  plant  of  fine  robust  habit  ;  Lord  Ludlow, 
golden  amber ;  Beauty  of  Sussex,  a  flower  of 
much  refinement,  colour  silvery  ro=e ;  J.  R. 
Upton,  grand,  colour  golden  yellow,  plant  of 
strong  habit ;  Merstham  Yellow,  in  way  of,  but 
much  better  than,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett.  Of  the 
incurved  varieties  one  of  the  best  is  Duchess  of 
Fife.— Qdo.  . 
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A  beautiful  greenhouse   shrub. 

In  tbe  early  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  the  different  Australian  Acacias  in 
flower,  but  at  this  season  the  number  of  species 
in  bloom  is  small.  Oae,  however,  well  merits  a 
place  among  the  finest  greenhouse  shrubs  for 
flowering  during  the  late  autumn  and  in  early 
winter.  It  is  Acjcia  platyptera,  which  is  now 
thickly  studded  with  its  globular-shaped  tufts  of 
golden  blossoms,  and  when  the  plant  is  in  good 
condition  a  succeesion  is  kept  up  for  some  time. 
Daring  its  earlier  ttages  this  Acacia  must  be 
freely  stopped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  bushy 
specimen,  after  which  it  may  be  allowed,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  grow  at  will.  In  this  way  it 
naturally  forma  a  loose,  open  bush  of  a  rather 
upright  growth.  A  very  striking  feature  of  this 
Acacia  is  that,  exc9pt  during  its  earliest  stages, 
it  possesses  neither  true  leaves  nor  the  leaf-like 
phyllodes  so  common  in  many  Australian  Acacias, 
the  functions  of  the  leaves  being  performed  by 
the  curious  wings  which  are  attached  to  either 
aide  of  the  stems,  and  from  which  the  specific 
name  of  platyptera  is  derived.  These  wings  are 
green,  and  in  many  cases  about  half  an  inch  in 
width.  This  distinct  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Swan  River  district  of  Australia,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  thence  in  1S40.  A  second  species, 
and  a  decidedly  uncommon  one,  that  flowers  at 
about  the  same  time  as  A.  platyptera,  i3  A.  lini- 
folia.  Its  flowers  are  in  globular  heads,  as  in 
most  of  the  others,  and  pile  yellow  or  cream 
coloured.  In  this  the  phyllodes,  popularly 
termed  leaves,  are  long,  narrow,  and  partially 
drooping,  thus  imparting  grace  and  elegance  to  a 
well-grown  plant.  It  is  not  suitable  for  flower- 
ing when  small,  but  when  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  it 
ia  very  graceful — H.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

DAFFODIL   STALKS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  the  intereating  and  instructive 
notea  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  J. 
Duncan  Pearson,  on  pige  252  of  The 
Gardes,  there  is  ample  food  for  reflec- 
tion. There  are  short  stalks,  long 
stalk?,  weak  stalks,  and  dispropor- 
tionate stalks,  all  to  be  found  in  the  older  types 
or  forms  of  Narcieai.  In  the  second  paragraph 
Mr.  Pearson  speaks  of  "  cutting  the  blooms," 
and,  agreeing  with  him  that  length  of  stem  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  either  the  exhibitor  or 
the  market  grower,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  I  never  "cut  the  blooms"  at  all,  but 
pull  them,  and  in  this  way  an  icch,  and  often 
much  more,  is  added  to  the  length  of  stem.  It 
requires  only  a  little  practice,  when  walking 
through  the  rows,  to  slide  the  right  hand  down 
the  stalk,  and  by  a  sharp,  upward  pull  draw  the 
stem  out.  It  sometimes  happens  in  doing  this 
that  .3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stalk  is  pulled  right  out  of  the  bulb,  but  this 
underground  portion  is  not  of  the  least  value, 
because  of  its  weakness.  Another  item  materially 
aaiecting  the  length  of  stem  is  the  gathering  of 
the  flowers  in  the  bud  state  before  the  stem  has 
fully  grown.  How  much  stalk  ia  sacrificed  by 
this  method  alone  is  easily  traced  a  week  or  so 
later,  hence  all  the  greater  reason  why  these 
shorter-stemmed  aorta  should  be  pulled  in  the 
manner  I  have  suggested.  The  length  of  stem  is 
alao  much  affected  not  only  by  soils  and  by  treat- 
ment, but  in  greater  degree  by  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial  lifting  of  the  bulba.  For  example, 
Grandee,  three  years  planted  in  deeply-dug  loamy 
soil  with  a  heavy  layer  of  fresh  and  wet  cow 
manure  6  inches  below  the  bulbs  at  planting 
time,  gave  stems  upwards  of  12  inches  long  when 
the  buds  first  inclined  to  the  horizontal  position, 
the  bulbs  producing  the  good  crop  of  four  flowers 


each.  The  stem  of  Emperor,  with  similar  treat- 
ment, reached  2  feet  from  the  ground  level.  I 
have  measured  a  few  26J  inches  in  length,  and 
the  Ij-inch  wide  leaves  of  similar  length.  In 
both  instances  the  increase  in  the  third  year  was 
considerable.  Very  interesting  atd  instructive, 
too,  was  the  growth  of  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  the 
last-named,  the  bulbs  lifted  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  of  which  the  mother  bulbs  were 
replanted  in  about  three  weeks.  The  lifted  bulbs 
one  may  compare  to  Narcissus  P.  R.  Birr  for 
stature  as  against  Emperor. 

Deep  planting,  too,  has  its  influence  on  the 
stems,  and  all  cultivators  of  the  Daffodil  know 
full  well  how  a  bulb  deeply  trenched  in  will  rise 
much  above  its  ordinary  height  when  in  bloom. 

Princeps,  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  and  Empress 
are  instances  where  the  root-fibres  retain  their 
vitality  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  year  to 
year.  Not  a  few  of  the  incomparabilis  varieties 
have  root-fibres  of  prolonged  vitalitj',  and  a  study 
of  this  characteristic  alone  should  be  a  good  guide 
to  those  requiring  varieties  for  permanent  plant- 
ing. All  Daffjdil  cultivatora  know  full  well 
how  tenacious  of  life  are  the  root- fibres  of  the 
older  Poetioua  kinds,  in  which  for  present  pur- 
poses the  popular  ornatus  is  included.  More  than 
this,  this  section  has  a  tendency  to  perpetual 
root-production,  and  it  ia  thia  fact  that  caused 
me,  many  years  ago,  to  remark  of  N.  P.  ornatus 
"that  five  minutes  cut  of  the  ground  was  more 
than  four  minutes  too  long."  On  the  other  hand, 
those  varietiea  coming  nearer  to  N.  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus, also  N.  obvallaris  and  others  that  lose  all 
root-fibres  annually,  do  not  give  the  increased 
length  of  stem  when  permanently  planted. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  further  drawn  attention  to 
disproportionate  stems,  and  mentions  Stella 
superba.  The  old  May-flowering  Poeticus  is  a 
further  instance  of  this,  yet  how  thia  may  be 
really  turned  to  good  account  is  well  evidenced  in 
the  newer  race  of  Poeticus  kinds  raised  by  Mr. 
Eogleheart.  To  the  market  min  and  those  who 
bunch  these  Narcissi  in  large  quantities  for 
market  the  shape  of  the  atem  ia  a  point  of  greater 
importance  than  the  casual  observer  could  posaibly 
imagine.  Some  of  the  most  tiresome  in  this 
respect  are  the  round,  amoDth-stemmed  forma  of 
the  double  incomparabilis  and  the  weak-stemmed 
ornatus.  The  former  continually  revolve  in  the 
hand  of  the  buncber,  and  in  this  way  it  takes 
double  the  time  to  bunch  as  those  kinds  with 
nearly  flat,  angled,  or  ribbed  stems.  The  stems 
of  forced  ornatus  often  give  much  trouble  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  thia  respect  ornatus  differs 
materially  from  ornatus  from  established  plant- 
ings in  the  open.  As  a  forcing  variety  I  believe 
King  Edward  VII.  will  in  time  supersede 
ornatus,  and  not  only  is  it  much  larger,  but  haa 
a  atem  in  proportion  and  is  apparently  not 
weakened  under  forcing  as  ia  ornatus.  Not  all 
varieties  exhibit  thia  weakened  condition  of  atem 
when  forced,  though  many  have  a  trick  of  falling 
over  in  a  mass  if  too  sharply  pushed  along  in 
strong  heat.  Of  course,  the  growth  and  the 
basal  or  ground  level  of  this  more  particularly 
has  not  the  soil  support  or  the  strengthening 
influences  of  light  and  air  as  when  naturally 
grown.  Even  Golden  Spur,  major,  and  others 
have  a  somewhat  weak  stem  under  early  forcing, 
and  both  kinds  appear  to  be  of  a  more  succulent 
nature  also,  which  in  a  measure  may  account  for 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  Ard 
Righ,  N.  maximus,  N.  Horsfieldi,  and  the  old 
double  yellow  are  instances  of  good  and  gene- 
rally Btiff  atema  in  the  same  circumstances.  The 
first  named  I  regard  excellent  in  stem,  aa  it  may 
be  bunched  with  considerable  quickness.  The 
variety  Alert,  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  aeedlinga 
from  obvallaris,  has  a  similar  stem  to  the  Tenby 
kind,  and  this  characteristic,  as  also  the  ribbed 
stem,  is  well  shown  in  the  picture  of  Alert  at 
page  2.">.3.  Three  years'  planted  Mme.  de  Graaff 
I  have  had  with  stems  18  inches  and  20  inches 
long  in  a  well-sheltered  position,  and  where  much 
moisture  ia  present  about  the  roots.  Then, 
again,  a  moist,  genial  spring-time  as  well  as  root 


moisture  greatly  favours  the  length  of  stem  in 
the  Difi'odil  as  much  as  deep  planting. 
Hampton  Hill.  E  H.  Jenkins. 

CARNATION  SUNDRIDGE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib,— Your  correspondent    Mr.    Arthur    Good- 
win  wishes    to   know   whether    any    reader    of 
The  Garden    haa   tried    Carnation    Sundridge. 
We  have  grown  it  for  the  past  three  seasons,  and 
cainot  speak  too  highly  of  its  merits.     This  year 
especially  it  haa  been  exceptionally  good.     The 
flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  a  Malmaison.     I 
would  strongly  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best 
scarlet  border  Carnations.     Mr.  Speed  of   Pen- 
rhyn  Caatle  Gardens  grows  a  quantity  of  it.    Mr. 
Goodwin   will  find  it  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Ciump 
says  of  it. 
Bodorgan,  Anglesey.  G.  S.  Jordan. 


REFUSE  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM  USED 
IN  MAKING  ACETYLENE  G.4.S. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
"  Country  House,"  this  refuse  is  said  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  lime  and  also  ammonia.  If  so, 
it  should  be  a  valuable  manure  for  the  kitchen 
garden.  I  have  used  it  now  for  four  years,  but 
attach  more  importance  to  it  for  its  value 
for  killing  and  driving  away  the  various  insects, 
auch  as  slugs,  grubs,  etc.,  which  frequently 
abound  in  some  parts  of  the  garden  where  it  ia 
specially  shady  or  the  aspect  is  north.  I  find  it 
has  no  detrimental  eff.ct  when  applied  to  grow- 
ing plants,  and  have  tried  it  on  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  Globe  Artichokes,  and  various  other 
things,  and  have  used  it  freely  this  season  on 
Canterbury  Bells  which  were  badly  infected  with 
the  leather-jicket  grub.  However,  I  much  prefer 
using  it  on  vacant  ground  in  the  autumn  or  early 
winter,  and  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  so-called  lime  keeps  the  soil  very  free  from 
insects  for  at  least  two  or  three  seasons,  and, 
where  applied  three  yeira  ago,  it  is  still  freely 
seen  in  the  soil.  It  should  not  be  used  too  much 
on  fast  growing  vegetables  for  kitchen  use  in  ease 
of  an  unpleasant  flavour.  I  find  crops  invariably 
do  excellently  after  its  previous  application  to 
the  soil.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ammonia  evaporates  a  good  deal  from  long 
standing  in  the  drainage  tank.  Oar  refuse  is 
drained  into  a  large  tank,  together  with  the 
water  which  ia  used  in  cleansing  the  generators — 
the  latter  making  it  of  a  more  moderate  strength. 
If  we  wish  to  use  it  aa  liquid  it  will  easily  mix  by 
being  atirred  up,  and  is  then  about  the  thickness 
of  hmewaah,  which  it  much  resembles.  The 
liquid,  however,  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  lime 
used  separately.  If  the  generators  remain  for  a 
lew  hours  after  the  gas  is  made  the  liquid,  which 
is  very  strong  and  perfectly  clear,  can  be  taken 
off  and  used  without  any  lime  appearing  nn  the 
soil.  It  seems  equally  harmless,  too,  in  a  crude 
state,  even  to  very  small  seedling  plants.  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
refuse  as  to  its  manurial  value,  but  this  would 
certainly  be  interesting. 

Oving  House  Gardens,  Bucks.        G.  White. 

THE  FLORIST'S  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — As  the  series  of  contributions  under  the 
above  heading  are  now  completed,  and  as  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  reproduced  in  another  form, 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  the  various  friends  and  readers 
of  The  'Garden  who  have  offered  suggestions 
and  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset  I  expressly 
said  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  could  not  be 
claimed  to  be  an  absolutely  complete  one, 
although  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  make 
it  ao  as  far  aa  possible.  No  man  can  know  every- 
thing, not  even  an  amateur  writer  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Press.     And  even  if  he  did,  little  errors 
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are  likely  to  creep  in  and  unaccountable  omis- 
sions take  plac3  in  the  compilation  of  such  a  work 
as  I  undertook  for  those  gardening  friends  having 
some  literary  interest  in  floriculture.  This  is  a 
class  that  is  constantly  increasing,  and  if  anyone 
acquainted  with  out  of  the  way  books  or  pam- 
phlets, published,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
lociUy,  which  have  escaped  my  attention,  will 
kindly  give  me  a  note  of  such  omissions,  every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  remedy  the  defect  on  a 
future  occasion.  I  am  reminded  of  this  more 
especially  by  one  or  two  little  books  that  I  have 
discovered  since  the  MS.  was  in  the  Press,  were 
not  included.  In  pirticular  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Ribert  Sydenham's  "  All  about  Sweet  Peas,"  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  will  at  an  early  date  be 
reissued  in  a  more  revised  and  complete  form. 
Although  only  a  little  booklet  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pages,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
matter  to  the  Sweet  Pea  grower.  There  is  a 
general  introduction  all  about  the  popular 
favourite,  then  there  are  cultural  directions 
headed  "How  to  Grow  Sweet  Peas,"  followed 
by  an  ar;ioIe  on  exhibiting,  and  finallj-  a  concise 
descriptive  list  of  varieties. 

C.  Harman  Patkb. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 
[To  THH  Editob  op  "  Thh  Gabdbk."] 
Sib, — Your  correspondent  "A.  D.,"  page  .314, 
writing  on  the  above  subject,  says  the  varieties 
he  names  are  hard  to  beat.  I  beg  to  say  this  is  a 
mistake.  Some  of  the  varieties  brought  out 
during  the  last  few  years  by  our  leading  growers 
are  far  in  advance  of  those  he  mentions,  and  I 
give  the  names  of  twenty  first-class  varieties  : 
The  Ghost  and  Snowdon  (white),  Mrs.  C. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury,  and  Qneen  of  Italy 
(salmon),  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter, 
and  Mrs.  Toogood  (pink),  T.  Bevan  (scarlet), 
Scott  Turner,  Percy  Waterer,  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk (crimson).  Princess  of  Wales,  J.  M.  Birrie, 
General  Wolseley,  and  Zanobia  (cerise).  Trilby, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Cyclope  (purple  and 
violet),  and  Prince  of  Orange  (orange). 

Hayes.  H.  L. 


APPLE  BISMARCK. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  seen  many  reports,  amongst  them 
several  in  recent  issues  of  The  Garden,  of  the 
remarkably  fine  Apples  that  have  appeared  this 
season  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  great 
variety  here  is  Bismarck,  the  prince  of  kitchen 
Apples.  Two  small  bush  trees  have  carried  fif  ty- 
onefruits,  the  largest  weighs  IJlb.  andis  15J  inches 
in  circumference.  Miny  others  are  nearly  as 
large,  and  the  remainder  a  fair  sample. 

John  Walker. 
Fen  Place  Gardens,  Turner's  Hill,  Sussex. 
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SPRIISFG     STAR-FLOWER. 
(Tritkleia  unjflora  ) 

QUITE  hardy  in  the  open  in  warm  soils, 
k  though  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
I  is  this  pretty  little  plant,  which  is 
f  known  also  as  MilU  uniflora  and 
Brod  a;i  uniflora.  It  should  be 
naturalised  largely  on  grassy 
^  banks,  where  it  makes  a  delightful 
picture  in  the  early  days  of  April.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  it  growing  in  quantity 
on  such  a  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  in 
Mr.  Howard  Fox's  charming  garden  at  Rosehill, 
Falmouth.  Oa  page  117,  Vol.  LX  ,  there 
appeared  a  picture  of  Persian  Cyclamens 
growing  in  the  open  in  the  same  garden.  These 
are  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  Triteleias.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  plants,  being  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  are  partially  shaded,  but  in  either  shade  or 


sunshine  they  grow  with  equal  luxuriance,  and, 
in  another  Cornish  garden,  they  oaipet  a  very 
sunny  bank  with  their  white  star-flowers  for 
50  yards  or  more.  Though  they  succeed  in 
borders  they  are  never  so  beautiful  as  when 
naturalised  on  grassy  banks,  where  they  increase 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  are  two  forms, 
the  pure  white  and  the  pale  porcelain  blue, 
known  as  crerulea  or  lilacina,  both  of  which  are 
beautiful.  Though  termed  uniflora  two  blooms  j 
are  often  borne  on  one  stem.  The  flowers  have 
a  pleasing  fragrance,  but,  as  the  bruised  stems 
and  leaves  emit  an  odour  of  garlic,  the  blossoms 
are  unfitted  for  indoor  decoration.  They  are 
valuable  as  pot  plants,  a  number  of  bulbs  in  a 
7-inch  pot  entirely  hiding  it  with  their  drooping 
foliage,  and  throwing  up  from  fifty  to  seventy 
flower-heads,  which  expand  almost  simultaneously. 
Treated  in  this 
manner  they  may  be 
had  in  full  bloom  in 
December  and 
January.  If  grown 
in  saucers  of  growing 
sphagnum  moss,  the 
plants  are  very  pretty 
for  table  decoration. 
This  Triteleia,  which 
was  introduced 
seventy  years  ago, 
is,  unfortunately, 
absent  from  numbers 
of  gardens,  but  its 
beauty  and  hardiness 
render  it  worthy  of 
a  place  in  all  those 
in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. S.  W.  F. 


pots  they  become  hard  and  weak,  and  the  mischief 
done  can  never  be  remedied.  Stopped  once 
when  they  have  made  a  good  start,  they  need  no 
further  stopping.  Those  stopped  in  May  should 
come  into  flower  early  in  the  autumn. 

Malmaison  Carnations.  —  The  original  blush 
variety,  which  has  been  grown  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  is  still  one  of  the  best  ;  the  pink  and 
rose  varieties,  which  have  no  other  distinctive 
names,  are  also  most  desirable.  Nell  Gwynne, 
the  best  white ;  H.  .J.  Jones,  crimson  ;  Lord 
Rosebery,  crimson-scarlet ;  Prime  Minister,  bright 
scarlet ;  Mrs.  Trelawny,  salmon  ;  The  Church- 
warden, deep  scarlet ;  Thora,  blush  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  rose-pink  ;  and  Princess  May,  bright  pink, 
are  others.  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro  may  be  added, 
but  is  hardly  a  true  Malmaison.  The  Malmaisons 
require  rather  more  careful  treatment  than  the 


CARNATIONS 

ALL  THE  YEAR 

ROUND. 
[In  Reply  to  "  E.  R.'] 
Ths  American  varie- 
ties now  take  the 
lead,  and  by  growing 
a  succession  of 
plants,  stopped  at 
diS'erent  periods, 
they  will  give  a 
supply  the  year 
round.  Yet  it  is 
during  the  winter 
that  their  value  is 
most  appreciated. 
The  best  varieties 
are  Lady  Bountiful, 
Lilian  Pond,  and  The 
Belle,  whites: 
Enchantress,  blush  ; 
Fair  Maid,  a  deeper 
shade  of  b'.ush  pink  ; 
Floriana,  a  bright 
pink  ;  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson,  cerise ;  Nel- 
son F.sher,  a  bright'  r 
shade;  Flamingo, 
Adonis,  and  Christ- 
mas Eve  are  finescirlets.  Oi  crimsons,  Harlo- 
warden,  Harry  Fenn,  and  Governor  Roosevelt  are 
all  good. 

Culture.  — The  chief  point  is  to  start  with  strorg, 
healthy  stock.  Theieis  a  great  difference  in  the 
shoots  taken  for  cuttings;  the  short-jointed  side 
shoots,  taken  when  Ihey  are  about  3  inches  or 
4  inches  long,  make  the  best  plants.  Put  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  plunged  where  there  isalitlle bottom- 
heat  and  a  cool,  moist  surface  they  will  then  root 
freely.  When  rooted,  pot  into  3-inch  pots  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days  only.  Daring  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  they  will  do  well  in  a 
frame  where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  or  rather  left  off,  except 
when  we  get  heavy  rains  or  rough  weather.  They 
should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  well 
round  the  pots.     IE  left  too  long  in  the  smaller 
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Other  sorts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  by  layers 
that  most  of  the  sorts  can  be  successfully  pro- 
pagated ;  this  applies  most  particularly  to  the 
orginalsorts.  Later  varieties,  such  as PrincessMay, 
H.  J.  Jone?,  &c.,  are  more  of  hybrid  origin,  and 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  They  break 
from  the  stem  and  produce  small  side  shoots,  but 
where  only  the  strong  shoots  are  produced  it  is 
necessary  to  layer  them,  and  this  should  be  done 
asearly  as  possible  after  they  have  done  flowering. 
It  is  from  March  to  .June  that  these  flower  best, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  force  them  into 
flower  during  the  winter,  only  distorted  flowe's, 
if  any,  would  open.  Most  growers  keep  these 
entirely  under  glass,  but  I  think  they  are  all  the 
better  for  being  in  the  open  for  a  time,  especially 
during  the  early  autumn,  when  we  get  heavy 
dews. 
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Border  Varieties  — Ot  these  chiefly  the  yellow 
sorts  are  most  deeirablo  for  pot  culture,  and 
two  year  olJ  plants  give  the  best  results.  Ger- 
mania  still  remains  a  favourite.  Miss  Audrey 
Cimpbell  and  St.  Cecelia  are  also  good  ;  Uriah 
Pike,  crimson  ;  H.  J.  Cutbush,  scirlet ;  Hayes 
Scarlet ;  Riby  C-istle,  salmon  pink  ;  Duchess  of 
Fife,  blush  pink  ;  Mrs.  Nicholson,  rose-pink  ; 
Cintab,  Fcarlet  (sweet  scented) ;  Albion  and 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  whiles,  are  others.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  though  an  o!d  variety,  is  still 
the  best  we  have  of  the  apricot  shade.  Most  of 
the  border  sorts  may  be  propigated  from 
cuttings,  but  they  are  better  raised  from  layers, 
and  they  should  be  grown  in  the  open  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  During  the  winter  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  frame,  giving  plentj'  of  air  in 
mild  weather.  They  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
house  until  February,  and  then  only  very  little 
waimth  should  be  given.  They  come  in  well  to 
succeed  those  that  have  been  flowering  during 
the  winter.  Some  of  our  English  perpetual  (or 
winter  flowering)  varieties  are  worth  attention, 
e  g.,  Winter  Cheer,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Cjuntess  of  Warwick,  and  others  of  similar 
habit;  though  the  flowers  are  smaller,  (hey 
are  very  freely  produced.  With  all  Carna- 
tions the  time  of  flowering  depends  upon 
when  the  plants  are  started.  They  cannot 
be  forced  into  flower  ;  light,  air,  and  sunshine, 
with  just  sufficient  heat  to  ktep  out  frost  or 
dry  ihe  atmosphere  in  damp  weather,  are 
important  items.  In  the  spring,  when  we  get 
bright  weather  with  cold  winds,  more  heat  may 
be  given. 

Soil  and  Potting. — These  are  very  important 
matters.  Use  good  fibrous  yellow  loam,  with 
the  addition  of  some  leaf-mould,  well  -  rotted 
stable  manure,  sand,  and  a  little  bone  -  meal ; 
give  good  drainage  and  pot  firmly.  Much 
depends  upon  careful  potting.  The  plants 
should  be  fairly  moist  when  they  are  potted  ; 
any  found  dry  should  be  watered  and  put  aside 
for  a  time.  The  Malmaisons  do  best  in  a 
rather  lighter  compost,  more  sand  may  be  used. 
Many  growers  use  some  peat ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  unless  the  loam  is  heavy.  The  Mal- 
maisons also  require  larger  pots  ;  but  they  must 
have     good     drainage.      The    frtquent    use     of 


sulphur,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  lime, 
will  do  much  towards  preventing  rust  and  spot. 
Syringing  with  clear  soot  water  is  also  bene- 
ficial, but  thi^  must  not  be  done  immediately 
after  using  lime  or  after  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  A.  Hemsley. 

ORCHIDS. 


SOME    INTERESTING    ORCHIDS. 

Op  the  many  Orchids  grown  in  the 
far-famed  Woodlands  collection, 
I  C'ypripediums  form  perhaps  the 
'  largest  class,  and  probably  the 
most  interesting.  There  are  now 
in  bloom  a  number  cf  handsome 
and  extremely  rare  specimens,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  colUction.  The  C. 
insigne  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  well  repre- 
sented, and  include  specimens  of  all  the  varieties 
procurable  that  have  ever  been  introduced,  there 
being  between  2,000  and  3.O0O,  iccluding  nearly 
50  yellow  varieties  of  this  grand  Cjpripedium 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  The  plants 
entirely  fill  one  house  and  part  of  two  others 
One  e£  the  most  noteworthy  is  C.  i.  M.icfarlanei, 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety  of  a  soft  bright 
yel!ow,  somewhat  deeper  in  shade  than  C.  i. 
Sander  a;,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  but  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  not  so  broad.  C.  i.  Measuresije  is 
a  beautiful  variety  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  has  a  very 
broad,  white  border,  with  just  a  touch  of 
yellowish  green  in  the  centre,  and  is  entirely 
without  spots  ;  the  petals  are  rather  longer  than 
usual,  while  the  pouch  is  particularly  dainty.  In 
C.  i.  amesianum  we  have  a  lovely  flower  ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  dorsal  fepal  is  pure  white, 
with  the  lower  part  green  with  a  brownish  shade ; 
the  petals  are  beautifully  undulated  on  the 
margins,  while  the  lip  is  a  delightful  ihade  of 
yellow. 

A  pretty  form  also'  is  C.  i.  woodlandsense, 
wiih  the  dorsal  sepal  heavily  blotched  wilh 
brown  on  a  greenish  yellow  background,  and 
having  a  pure  white  margin,  but  a  quite  un'que 
feature  of  this  handsome  variety  is  the  colour  of 
the  pouch,   which   is  almost  white.     There  are 


many  other  fine  varieties,  such  as  magnificum, 
Mabel,  Edgar  Cohen,  &c.,  but  the  gem  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  variety  R,  H.  Measures.  This 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  inngne  ;  it 
is  now  flowering  side  by  side  with  all  the  best, 
including  Clara  Measures  and  Harefield  Hall  ; 
it  closely  resembles  the  latter  grand  variety,  but 
eclipses  it  in  size  and  beautj'.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  here  the  C.  i.  bohnhcffiinum, 
which,  in  its  way,  is  the  most  charming  of  all. 
Its  shining,  bright  chestnut  brown  blotch 
covering  the  lower  area  of  the  upper  dorsal  is 
surmounted  by  a  pea  green  rainbow-like  band, 
this  being  about  midway  between  the  dark 
colouring  and  the  quite  white  half  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  flower.  It  is  not  only  in  insigne 
varieties  that  this  valuable  collection  is  notable, 
as  numerous  and  very  handsome  species  and 
hybrids  form  a  very  strong  feature.  Amongst 
the  many  remarkable  kinds  are  some  excellent 
specimens  of  plants  raised  through  the  agency  of 
Cypripedium  fairieanum,  together  with  some  fine 
examples  of  this  species.  Mr.  Measures  is  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  flowering  first  of  all  the  best 
variety  that  we  have  seen,  and  now  Mr.  Measures 
tells  us  the  last  to  bloom  is  much  finer  than  his 
first. 

Turning  to  other  sections  of  this  collection 
there  were  in  flower  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
with  immense  flowers,  sepals  and  petals,  a  deep 
magenta-crimson  ;  also  some  grand  plants  of 
Cattleya  bowringiana  bearing  great  numbers  of 
rose-purple  blossoms.  Amongst  the  hybrids  of 
Cattleyas  and  L^lias  the  number  in  flower  just  at 
the  present  is  not  great,  but  there  were  fine 
examples  of  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley, 
with  its  deep  rosy  lilac  sepals  and  petals  ancl 
rich  crimson-purple  lip,  with  deep  orange  disc, 
also  an  exquisite  flowered  Cattleya  Mantini  var. 
nobilior,  of  which  the  parents  are  C.  bowringiana 
and  C.  aurea,  the  aurea  being  very  clearly 
indicated  in  the  velvety  texlure  of  the  lip.  The 
sepals  and  petals  resemble  more  those  of 
C.  bowringiana.  The  plants  of  Lielia  elcgans 
and  varieties  for  which  Mr.  Measures'  collection 
is  so  justly  famous  were  looking  remarkably 
healthy,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  manage- 
ment. Aroctus. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSA    BRUNONII. 

THE  illustration  of  the  above  ramb- 
ling Rose  affords  some  idea  of 
its  great  beauty  when  suitably 
placed.  Here  we  find  a  back- 
ground of  trees  which  makes  an 
excellent  contrast  to  the  masses 
of  snowy  blossoms.  The  drooping  growths 
arc  so  natural,  imitating  the  wildings  in  the 
hedges,  and  they  afford  us  a  splendid  object- 
lesson  in  the  management  of  our  rambler 
Roses.  Try  Crimson  Rambler,  Aglaia,  The 
Garland,  and  others  in  this  way  and  the  result 
is  excellent.  This  class  of  Rose  can  never  be 
fully  brought  out  in  its  native  beauty  if 
planted  upon  a  pergola  unless  the  pergola  can 
be  viewecl  from  an  elevation.  The  better 
way  would  be  to  plant  such  Roses  where  full 
play  can  be  afforded  their  pendulous  growths, 
or  if  planted  upon  a  pergola  let  this  latter  be 
of  a  ciisconnected  character,  or  rather  a  series 
of  arches,  then  we  shall  derive  the  fullest 
measure  of  beauty  from  these  glorious  Roses. 
Rose  Brunonii  is  identical  with  R.  hima- 
laica  as  far  as  I  can  see,  both  having  a 
rich  glaucous  foliage  ;  they  differ  from  R. 
moschata  in  foliage  but  not  in  blossom. 
There  is  a  Rose  which  flowers  in  August 
(Rosa  wichuraiana  rubra)  that  could  fittingly 
be  planted  to  follow  R.  Brunonii.  To  bring 
out  the  full  effect  of  this  latter  Rose  some 
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masses  of  scarlet  and  crimson  should  be 
planted  beneith.  Of  these  try  Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  Prinoesse  de  Sagan,  Cramoisie 
Saperieure,  Fabvier,  or  the  old  Crimson 
China.  P. 

THE  PvOSE  PERGOLA  AT  KEW. 
Many  of  the  Eoses  have  made  great  progress 
on  the  pergola  since  it  was  completed  in  its 
present  form  early  in  the  year  1901.  It  is 
just  over  200  yards  in  length,  13  feet  in  width, 
and  9  feet  0  inches  in  height.  Constructed 
of  iron,  the  uprights  are  IT  feet  apart,  con- 
nected by  chains  along  the  sides  and  iron 
rods  over  the  path.  When  the  Roses  were 
first  planted  two  varieties  were  placed  at  the 
base  of  each  upright,  the  idea  being  for  a 
moderately  strong  climber  to  clothe  the 
upright  and  a  more  vigorous  variety  to  climb 
over  the  path  and  along  the  chains.  They 
are  planted  in  pairs,  the  two  varieties  on  one 
side  being  the  same  as  the  two  planted 
immediately  opposite. 

The  illustration  shows  the  last  four  arches 
at  the  north  end  of  the  pergola,  with  the 
Duchesi  wall  in  the  distance.  The_  variety 
flowering  so  freely  on  the  first  arch  is  Florj. 
The  large  clusters  of  rosy  flesh-coloured 
flowers  are  very  freely  produced.  It  belongs 
to  the  evergreen  section,  the  shiny  green 
foliage  remaining  on  a  good  part  of  the 
winter.  A  few  fiowers  of  the  pinkish  white 
Ayrshire  variety  Alice  Gray  can  be  seen  near 
the  base  of  the  pillars ;  Aglaia,  usually  called 
the  Yellow  Pvambler,  can  bo  seen  at  the 
extreme  end,  a  mass  of  canary  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  does  not  flower 
much  till  well  established,  after  which  it  is 
yearly  a  mass  of  flowers.  Altogether  between 
sixty  and  seventy  varieties  are  represented, 
these  included  practically  all  the  most  suit- 
able ones  in  commerce  at  the 
planting  time.  Varieties  like 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Queen 
Alexandra  have  been  added 
since.  To  give  a  list  of  all  the 
varieties  hero  would  read  too 
much  like  a  catalogue.  The 
majority  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  sections;  Hybrid 
China,  Musk,  evergreen,_  Ayr- 
shire, Boursault,  multiflora 
(Polyantha),  wichuraiana.  Nois- 
ettes, Hybrid  Briar,  or  vigorous 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid 
Teas  like  Heine  Olga  de  Wur- 
tetnberg. 

A  few  climbers  are  grown 
besides  Hoses,  such  as  Lonicera 
japonica  halleana,  Tecoma  radi- 
cans,  Clematis  montana,  C.  Jack- 
mani  superba,  and  Wistaria 
sinensis.  A.  Osboen. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
A  New  Hybrid  Ro3E. — In  my 
previous  notes  I  referred  to  the 
part  which  Rosa  lutea  has  played 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
production  of  new  hybrids  and 
varieties.  Second  only  in  interest 
to  Soleil  d'Or  is  Dr.  Mailer's 
Hybrid  Briar  Gottfried  Keller, 
which  was  distributed  at  least  three 
or  four  yeira  ago  by  Herr  Otto 
Froebel  of  Ziirioh,  from  whose 
nursery  we  had  that  grand  Rugosa 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  also  a  seedling  of 


Dr.  Mullet's.  Dr.  Mailer  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  skilful  Rose  hybridists  in  Europe,  and 
many  are  the  good  things  in  store  for  rosarians  at 
bis  establishment  at  Weingarten  in  Wurtemburg. 
As  a  hybridist  his  greatest  achievements  have 
undoubtedly  been  obtained  with  Rosa  lutea,  but 
so  far  the  only  one  of  these  hybrids  at  present  in 
commerce  is  the  one  just  named  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  iato  the  world-renowned  collection  of 
M.  J.  Gravereaux  at  L'Hiy,  near  Paris.  At  pre- 
sent very  few  people  in  England  seem  to  have 
seen  Gottfried  Keller,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it  blooming  and  thriviog  well  at  Cheshunt 
this  summer.  The  parentage  of  this  remarkable 
Rose  shows  a  most  strange  coramingliag  of 
di£E;rent  groups  of  Rjscp.  A  seedling  between  the 
old  dark  violet-erimscn  Hybrid  Perpetual  Pierre 
Notling  and  the  climbicg  TeaMme.  Bi^rard  was 
crossed  with  Persian  Yellow.  The  resulting 
seedling  was  then  crossed  with  another  teedling 
raised  from  Mine.  Berard  and  Persian  Yellow. 

I  have  to  thank  Herr  Otto  Froebel  for  sending 
me  these  particulars.  As  seen  at  Cheshuijt  it  is 
a  very  strong  grower  as  a  maiden,  but  not  so 
strong  as  a  cut-back.  The  growth  is  upright, 
wood  reddish  brown,  covered  with  long  and  very 
distinct  reddish  brown  thorns,  which  are  hooked 
and  very  strong.  At  Zurich  it  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  in  spite  of  its  Tea  blood,  while  in 
Eagland  it  has  certainly  proved  a  true  per- 
petual. The  flowers  are  almost  single  —  only 
possessing  from  seven  to  ten  petals — and  are 
generally  produced  in  clusters  of  five.  They 
possess  a  sweet  fragrance,  and  the  colouring  is 
most  striking — apricot  yellow  suffused  with 
yellowish  red  is  the  nearest  description  I  can  give, 
but  this  only  conveys  a  poor  idea  of  the  remark- 
ably rich  and  brilliant  tones  of  colour  to  be  seen 
in  this  Rose. 

To  those  rosarian3  who  are  interested  in  the 
effjrts  of  raisers  to  break  new  ground  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  Gottfried  Keller,  and  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  for  garden  decora- 
tion its  value  will  be  in  advance  of  Soleil  d'Or. 
Mr.  Walter  Eislea,  writing  in  Flora  and  Sylra 


for  August,  "considers  it  a  remarkable  Rose 
hybrid,  in  which  we  have  the  free  and  half- 
climbing  habit  of  the  Tea  Rose  and  the  eingle 
flower  of  a  Lady  Penzmce  Briar." 

Hybrid  'Tea  Gmtav  Gri'tnerwcild.  —  In  the 
autumn  of  1903  Herr  Peter  Lambert  wrote  and 
recommended  Eeveral  R)ses  which  he  said  were 
very  fine  in  his  nursery.  Among  them  was  the 
variety  that  heads  this  note,  Frau  Lilla  Bauten- 
strauch,  and  Konigin  Carola,  all  of  which  I 
obtained.  Each  has  proved  an  acquisition  after 
two  years  of  careful  trial,  especially  Gastav 
Gtiinerwald,  which  has  so  minv  good  qualities 
from  a  garden  point  of  view.  First  of  all,  it  is 
a  capital  grower,  extremely  hardy,  floriferous, 
and  a  perfect  autumnal.  In  hot  weather  their 
colour  is  an  intense  yellowish  red.  The  flower  is 
well  built,  high  centred,  cup-shaped,  and  of  full 
Biz9  if  disbudded.  When  grown  large  it  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  coarse,  though  it  has  appeared  in 
many  of  the  first  prize  boxes  at  this  year's 
exhibitions.  The  expanded  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
light  carmine  with  a  yellow  base,  and  the  out- 
side petals  are  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour,  some- 
times almost  a  flesh  colour.  Eich  petal  slightly 
reflexes,  and  is  notched  in  a  way  that  I  do  not 
ever  remember  to  have  observed  in  any  other 
variety.  The  wood  is  stiff,  upright,  and  light 
green  in  colour,  and  although  the  raiser  when 
sending  it  out  (see  The  Garden,  Vol.  LXtll., 
page  48)  described  it  as  an  almost  thornless 
variety,  the  wood  cf  my  plant  is  well  set  with 
large  red  thorns.  This  Rose  is  an  excellent 
grower,  and  although  I  cannot  now  describe  it  as 
free  from  mildew,  there  was  no  sign  of  this 
disease  on  the  leaves  until  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Herr  P^ter  Lambert  obtained  this 
fine  Rose  by  crossing  tte  creamy  white  Gross- 
heizogin  Victoria  Melita  (one  of  the  hardiest  of 
'  the  Hybrid  Teas)  with  Rosa  lutea  punicea. 

Frati     Lilla     Eauttnslravch.  —  This    was    so 

recently  figured  and  described  in  The  Garden 

I  that  I  need  only  add  that  I  can  endorse  all  that 

!  has    been    said    in    its   favour.      This  summer, 

'  especially,  it   has  yielded  mo  some  exquisitely 
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coloured  blooms.  It  is  a  first-rate  autumnal, 
and  even  when  undisbudded  thfi  flowers  are 
of  fine  ehape  and  substance.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  weak  in  the 
stalk,  hence  it  is  best  grown  as  a  half 
standard.  The  plant  is  a  strong,  bushy  grower, 
with  very  thorny  wocd  and  fine  glossy  green 
foliage.  I  have  found  it  a  little  impatient  of 
wet  this  autumn,  and  not  nearly  so  fine  in 
colour  as  it  was  in  July.  Exhibitors  have  found 
in  it  a  great  acquisition,  but  as  a  garden  Rose 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent. 

Kiinigin  Carola. — I  must  confess  to  being 
greatly  interested  in  the  parentage  of  a  new 
Rose,  and  although,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dickson  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Rose  conference  in  1902,  one  cannot  possibly  lay 
down  any  rules  or  definitions  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  for 


an  observant  amateur  to  know  the  parentage  of 
a  variety  is  often  a  guide  to  him  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  rare  that  one  comes  across  a  variety 
that  is  exactly  midway  between  its  two  parents 
in  growth,  habit,  and  appearance.  Such  a  Rose 
is  the  one  that  heads  this  note,  which  was  raised 
by  a  German  rosarian  named  R.  Tiirke,  and 
sent  out  in  190.3.  It  is  a  cross  between  Caroline 
Testout  and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  the  former 
being  the  seed-bearer.  The  growth  is  that  of 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  short  and  sturdy;  the 
foliage  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Caroline 
Testout,  while  the  flowers  are  midway  between 
the  two.  It  is  a  beautiful  Rose  in  tvery  way, 
just  one  of  those  sorts,  in  fact,  which  impress 
one  with  its  beauly  at  a  glance.  The  fine  large 
buds  are  of  pointed  shape,  and  open  into  very 
large  loose-peta'led  flowers,  disclosing  a  wealth 
of  yellow  stamens  -the  colour  an  exquitite  soft 


shade  of  satiny  rose.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  like  those  of  Vifcountess 
Folkestone,  and  are  held  erect. 

WcrrcesUnhire.  Arthck  R.  Goodwin. 


PERGOLAS   FOR   ROSES 
AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 


T 


^  HE  pergola  isbecomingBorauch liked  and 
so  generally  used  in  Eoglish  pleasure 
grounds  that  we  are  glad  to  give  an 
illustration  and  notes  on  this  now  so 
popular    addition    to    the     pleasant 
things  of  the  garden.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  having  solid  piers  of  masonry  for 
such   structures,  but  often  the  expense  of  this 
cannot   be  undertaken,  and   something  slighter 
and  less  costly  must  be  used.     The 
illustration    is    the    more     instruc- 
tive  because   the  structure   shown 
is  only    two   or    three   years    old, 
and  the  way  the  framework  is  made 
may  be  clearly  seen. 

In  the  case  of  this  pergola,  which 
is  wreathed  with  Clematis  montana, 
they  are  of  squared  wood,  with  the 
beams  partly  supported  and  much 
strengthened,  and  the  whole  fabric 
stiffened  by  slightly  curved  or 
cambered  braces  of  the  same.  It 
should  be  noticed  how  much  the 
curve  of  the  brace  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  support  and  how 
pleasantly  it  satisfies  the  eye.  It 
would  have  been  better  still  if  the 
beam  itself  had  been  ever  so  slightly 
cambered.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  feet  of  the  posts,  instead  of 
going  into  the  ground,  rest  on  a 
stone,  an  iron  dowel  let  into  both 
stone  and  posts  fixing  it  firmly. 
Thus  there  is  no  danger  of  the  foot 
of  the  poet  rotting. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  there  is 
no  need  to  fill  in  the  top  with  the 
slighter  poles  that  later  will  support 
the  more  extensive  growths  of  the 
creepers  ;  indeed,  the  whole  thing  is 
very  pretty,  with  a  different  kind  of 
form  and  beauty  to  the  mature  per- 
gola with  its  luUy  filled  roof.  In 
these  earlier  years  one  sees  more  of 
the  individual  plants,  and  their  first 
vigour  of  growth  and  bloom  can  be 
more  fully  erjoyed. 

A  spur  of  Lirch  or  Oik  nailed  or 
bolted  to  a  shaky  post  will  prolong 
its  life  for  seme  years,  but  there 
always  comes  a  day  of  sore  regret 
(when  constant  repair  is  needed) 
that  it  was  not  made  more  struc- 
turally permanent  at  the  beginning. 
Roses  of  the  climbing  and  rambling 
kinds,  Wistaria,  Clematis,  Vines, 
Virginia  Creeper,  .lasmine,  and 
Aristolochia  are  among  the  best  of 
plants  for  the  pergola. 


CLEMATIS   MONTANA   OVER   A   PERGOLA. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


CORNDS  C4PITATA. 

Lord  Binning  sends  from  Tyning- 
hame  a  fruit  of  Cornus  cipitata 
(Bsnthamii.  fragifera)  from  a  tree 
on  the  estate,  with  the  following 
note:  "The  fruits  are  hardly  ripe 
yet,  but  they  are  well  developed. 
When  in  flower  the  little  trees  were 
very  beautiful,  so  thickly  covered 
were  they  with  bloom.  The  tree 
that  has  given  most  satisfaction  is 
growing  on  heavy  soil  inclining  to 
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clay,   those  on    soil    of    a    lighter    nature    not 
suooeediDg  nearly  so  well." 

Habrothamnus  in  Flowek  and  Fkuit. 
I  AM  sending  for  your  table  a  few  bunches  of 
flowers  and  berries  of  Habrothamnus  elegans 
cut  from  an  old  plant  growing  in  a  green- 
house. At  the  present  time  it  is  laden  with 
both  flowers  and  berries,  and  looks  very  pretty 
hanging  from  the  roof.  It  is  annually  cut  hard 
back  after  flowering.  List  season  was  the  first 
time  it  bsrried.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  it  is 
usual. — 0.  W.  Gdy,  Honington  Hall  Gardens. 

[The  sprays  sent  were  very  beautiful.  Flowers 
and  fruit  together  on  Habrothamnus  elegans 
frequently  occur,  but  we  have  rarely  seen  this 
plant  so  finely  in  fruit. — Ed.] 


incurved  after  the  style  of  Lord  Brooke  ;  it  has 
rather  broad-grooved  florets,  which  are  whorled  ; 
colour  deep  rich  golden  bronze,  inside  of  florets 
yellow. 

The  Marquis  de  Pins  did  not  show  a  large 
number  of  seedlings,  but  several  were  distinctly 
promising,  the  probable  best  are 

Marie  Couillard. — A  Japanese  with  broad 
florets,  colour  fine  creamy  white,  large  blooms. 

Bq.  Gerard. — Large  Japanese  ;  long  florets,  a 
spreading  flower,  colour  pure  white. 

Simon  Paquerette.  —  Japanese,  colour  lilac- 
mauve,  centre  white,  very  large  blooms. 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Couillard. — Japanese,  broad 
flat  florets,  large  flower,  colour  salmon  rose  on 
goMen  ground,  reverse  golden. 


Hakea  saligna. 

Mr.  .1.  Rundle,  Bisahan  Gardens,  St.  Martin, 
R.S  0.,  Cornwall,  sends  a  few  small  branches  of 
Hakea  Ealigna,  with  the  following  note:  "The 
leaf-colouring  of  the  young  growth  at  this  time 
of  the  year  (also  in  spring)  is  very  beautiful, 
and  from  a  distance  appears  like  some  gorgeous 
flower  ;  it  has  a  most  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
quite  hardy  here ;  the  tree  (or  tall  shrub)  is 
planted  on  a  well-drained  bank  ficing  south." 

[We  were  very  pleased  to  see  this  beautiful 
shrub  again. — Ed.] 


-v^r^ 


Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

From  T.  J.  E. ,  Maidstone,  we  have  received  a 
beautiful  lot  of  the  large-flowered  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  in  numerous  richly 
coloured  varieties.  These  handsome 
flowers  are  not  seen  at  their  best  on 
the  show-board  at  a  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  ;  it  may  be  said  they  are 
there  seen  at  their  worst.  For  use  in 
large  vases,  however,  they  are  most 
valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  make  a  bold  and  rich  decora- 
tion that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
at  the  present  time  with  any  other 
flower. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    THE    BARON. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  0.  Hitchinsiie  and 
C.  nitens  Sander's  variety.  The  dorsal  sepil 
is  large  and  blotched,  and  spotted  with  purple 
upon  a  white  ground.  At  the  base  the  ground 
colour  is  rich  green,  and  there  the  markings 
are  more  crimson  than  purple.  Petah  and 
pouch  are  brownish  green.  It  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  on 
the  21st  ult. 


M.  Caveon,  M.  Heraud,  and  M.  Liger-Ligneau. 
In  the  latter's  collection  we  saw  one  that 
deserves  a  note,  namely,  Mme.  Depallier,  a 
globular  incurved  of  the  old  show  type, 
florets  broad  and  grooved,  excellent  in  build. 
Pure  white. 

By  far  the  most  important  lot  was  that  from 
M.  Ernest  Calvat,  who  set  up  his  collection  in 
four  or  five  blooms  of  each  variety  in  vases.  He 
headed  the  list  for  first-class  certificates,  receiving 
no  fewer  than  ten.  The  following  is  a  selection 
of  his  best  seedlings  for  1906  : 

Sergent  Lovy. — A  fine  Japinese,  with  broad 
florets.     Cjlour  deep  golden  yellow. 

President    Loubet.  —  Immense    sized   blooms. 

Colour  dull  creamy  white,  slightly  tinted  pink 

towards  centre.     A  Japanese 

with  long  florets,  curly  at  the 

tips. 

Bebe  la  Neige  — Medium  in 
size.  A  Japanese,  compact  in 
build,  colour  pretty  shade  of 
pure  white. 

Mme.  L  RouEsel. — Japanese 
of  large  size,  with  narrow 
florets,  rosy  amaranth,  the 
reverse  silver. 

FuE^e.  —  One  of  the  best. 
A  big,  spreading  flower  with 
long  florets,  shorter  towards 
the  centre.  .Japanese  in  form, 
colour  pure  pale  yellow. 

Etoile    Polaire. — Large 

Japanese,      a     solid  -  looking 

bloom.     Colour  white. 

Mme.  E.  Mulnard.— Alarge 

Japanese,  reflexing 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NEW  FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
k  FTER  visiting  the  recent  Paris  Show 
/\  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  enquiries 

/   ^         among  my  Chrjsanthemum-growing 
Z_— jk        friends   as  to  the  best  novelties  for 
£         \_     the  year  1906,     It  is  always  difficult, 
to    prophesy    concerning    novelties, 
and  I  will    not    attempt   to   do   so    now.      But 
a  few  notes  may  be  useful.     Out  of  the  immense 
number   of    novelties   staged,  seedlings  not   yet 
in   commerce,   it  does   not  appear  to  me   that 
a   very   large    proportion    are   destined    to   dis- 
place   older    varieties.      The    French  novelties 
as  a  whole  are  rather  disappointing,   although 
here  and  there  one  may  expect  to  find  a  surprise. 
Messrs.   Vilmorin,   Andrieux  and  Co.  showed 
Mme.  Lem.  W.  Bowen,  which  is  a  fine  Japinese 


CYPRIPEDIUM 


THE  BAKON. 


{Shown  ^y  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  before 
thi  Royal  Uorticu^- 
tural  Society  on  the 
^Ist  ult.,  and  then 
g''t\'ii  a  _liriit  -  c'ass 
certijicati ) 


Congiei  (le  1905. — Medium-3:z9d  Japanese, 
very  pure  while. 

M.  R  ziin-Bouchailat  of  Lyons  staged  some 
interesting  novelties,  but  these  generally  were 
only  in  mediocre  condition.  We  select  from  this 
exhibit  the  following  as  being  most  likely  to  suit 
the  r  quirements  of  English  growers  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

Pelican  Jaune. — Very  large  Jipanese,  long, 
twisted,  intermingling  florets  of  good  breadth, 
colour  rich  golden  yellow. 

Bjule  de  Liine. — An  old-fashioned  sort  of  in- 
curved. Excellent  form,  but  poor  colour.  Dull 
creamy  white,  tinted  yellow. 

Other  exhibitors  were  M.  Alfred  Chautrier, 
who  had  some  pretty  shades  of  colour  in  his  lot ; 


florets,  soft  shade 
of  pale  blush  pink. 
Ernest  Renan.  — 
Japanefe,  broad 
florets,  colour  jel- 
lowish  broi  ze. 

Mme.  E.  Saletes. 

— Japanese,     very 

large,    the    floiets 

of  medium  length. 

Bright      rosy 

amaranth,     tilted 

white,    passing   to 

while  towards  the 

tips. 

President   Gerard.— Japanese,   with    grooved, 

incurving  florets,   a  compact  and  solid-looking 

blorra.     Colour  deep  rich  golden  bronze. 

Jans'en. — Japanese.  Colour  white,  slightly 
tinged  mauve,  centre  pale  yellow. 

M.  Loiseau  Rousseau. — Very  large  Japanese, 
long,  grooved,  pointed  florets.  Colour  lilac- 
mauve,  silvery  reverse. 

Opale. — Pretty  flower.  Colour  pure  pearly 
white,  tinted  lilac-mauve.  A  medium -sized 
Japanese. 

Incandescence. — Japinese.  Colour  rich  orange, 
shaded  bronze-carmine,  reverse  gold. 

Victoria  and  Albert.— Japanese,  very  close  in 
luild.    Pure  pale  golden  yellow.    Blooms  of  good 

S'Z9. 

Farfadet. — Very  large  Japanese,  florets  curly 
at  the  tips,  very  compact  flower  in  form.  Colour 
golden  yellow,  tinged  bronzy  yellow. 

Lucile  Duplessis. — A  Japanese,  also  a  very 
full,  double  flower  of  excellent  form.  Colour 
lilac-mauve,  passing  to  white  in  the  centre.  A 
big  bloom. 

Madagascar.- One  of  the  grandest  Japanese,  of 
immense  size.  A  full,  compact  flower.  Colour 
deep  rich  golden  yellow. 

Mile.  Simon  jossier.— .Japanese,  of  medium 
size,  but  very  prett)-.  Colour  white,  slightly 
tinted  and  shaded  rosy  purple. 

Mme.  L.  M.  Cochet.— Japanese,  of  reflexing 
form,  florets  long  and  drooping.  Bright  rosy 
lilao-mauve,  centre  tinged  yellow. 

Camille  D^smoulins.— Japanese.  Colour  red- 
dish orange  bronze,  centre  golden,  reverse  same 
colour.     A  fairly  large  variety.     C.  H.  Payne. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


ROSE  AIMEE  VIBERT.— Though  this 
is  an  old  Rise,  it  still  hae  its  place 
in  the  garden  when  free  growth  and 
abundance  of  white  blossoms  are 
^  required.  I  have  seen  it  used  for 
covering  a  steep  bank,  planted  along 
the  bottom  and  pegged  down.  It  flowers  early, 
and  continues  all  through  the  season  as  long  as 
Roses  can  be  had.  It  is  not  a  show  Rose,  as, 
of  cour.iie,  everybody  who  has  grown  it  knows. 
It  is  a  Rose  for  difficult  situations,  for  covering 
arches  and  fences,  and  for  climbing  up  old  trees 
or  poles.  I  have  used  it  for  festooning  round  a 
Rose  garden  where  the  bright-coloured  Rises 
were  planted,  forming  a  charming  foil  to  their 
brightness.  Budded  on  stout  Briar  6  feet  or  so 
high  it  makes  a  charming  weeping  Rose.  It  is 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  does  well  on  its 
own  roots,  and,  above  all,  is  nearly  evergreen. 

Protecting  Tea  Roses  in  Winter. — Though  Tea 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

but  as  a  rule  they  wither  and  die,  and  the  efifect 
tends  to  exhaust  rather  than  help  root  formation. 
Of  course,  no  hard  or  general  pruning  is  done 
now ;  only  the  removal  of  soft,  unripe  parts 
which  usually  die  during  winter.  When  pruning 
cut  close  to  a  bud.  ' 

Sweet  Briar  Hedges. — The  Penzance  Briars 
make  charming  hedges  5  feet  or  so  in  height.  I 
have  seen  theai  higher,  but  then  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  nakedness  at  the  bottom.  Up  to  0  feet 
with  careful  training  they  may  be  kept  quite  full 
at  the  bottom.  The  site  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched  and  manured  before  planting — a  month 
or  so,  if  possible — to  give  time  for  settlement. 
To  make  a  perfect  hedge  only  good,  healthy 
plants  should  be  selected,  and  planted  1  foot 
apart.  Cut  rather  hard  back  the  first  season 
after  planting  to  fill  up  the  bottom.  Afterwards 
a  little  annual  trimming  with  the  shears  will 
suffice.     There  is  much  variety  in  these  Hybrid 

Roses  are  hardier  than  commonly  supposed,  it  is    Sweet  Briars,  and  a  hedge  is   not  only    bright 

not  wise  to  leave  them  altogether  unprotected  in    w'jen  i■^  blo3"oai,  3,i  after  the  fliwers  fade  the! 

severe    winters.      There     are     sheltered 

gardens  where  no  protection  is  required 

in  ordinary  winters,  but  there  comes  from 

time  to  time,  without  notice,  an  excep- 
tionally severe  frost,  and   if  nothing  is 

done  there  will  be  blanks  to  fill  up  when 

the  frost  clears  off.      The  wise  man  takes 

no  risks  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  avoid. 

As  regards  dwarf  Roses,  earthing  up  the 

stems  4  inches  or  5  inches  will  preserve 

the  base  of  the  plants,  and  the  plants  in 

the   spring    break    away    with    renewed 

vigour.     In  earthing  up  I  have  generally 

waited  for  the  first  frost  to  harden  the 

surface  a  little,  and,  instead  of  disturbing 

the  border  or  bed,  place  mounds  of  dry 

earth  saved  for  the  purpose  round  each 

plant.     A  man  with  a  barrow  and  spade 

will  soon  protect  a  lot  of  Roses  without 

disturbing  anything. 

Bury  the  Stock  when  Planting. — The 
Manetti  is  not  so  much  used  as  a  stock  as 
it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  it 
is  useful  on  light  soil,  where  the  Briar 
does  not  do  so  well.  In  using  it  more 
care  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  all  buds 
which  may  in  the  future  develop  suckers. 
This  care  should  be  used  all  through  its 
life,  from  making  the  cuttings  onwards. 
When  planting  Roses  on  the  Manetti 
bury  the  stock  at  least  2  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  and  afterwards  always  keep 
an  eye  on  the  base  of  the  plant.  If  any 
suckers  appear,  clear  the  earth  from  them 
and  cut  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 
D  ivarf  Roses  on  the  Briar  had  better  have 
the  stock  covered  in  planting.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  Rose  is  covered  with  earth 
roots  form  and  add  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant. 

Pruning  Bases  when  Planting. — I  have 
found  the  advantage  of  removing  soft 
unripe  ends  of  shoots  at  planting  time, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  full  of 
growth  when  lifted,  and  the  largest 
leaves  are  removed  at  the  same  time. 
This  relieves  the  pressure  upon  the  roots, 
and  the  plants  suffer  less  in  removal. 
The  leaves  if  left  generally  die  prema- 
turely, and  their  work  is  of  no  value  to 
the  roots  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
themselves.  I  grant,  of  course,  if  the 
leaves  and  soft  shoots  retain  their  fresh- 
ness they  might  be  a  help  to  the  roots. 
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scarlet  heps  give  another  long  period  of  bright- 
ness which  is  very  effective. 

The  Wild  Chrysanthemum. — Probably  those  who 
visit  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  and  admire  the 
great  variety  of  form,  shape,  and  colouring  of 
present-day  varieties  rarely  pause  to  think  of 
the  insignificant  yellow  flowers  of  the  wild 
Chrysanthemum,  the  stock  which  has  given  rise 
to  present-day  varieties.  Some  years  ago  a  plant 
of  the  wild  type  of  the  garden  Chrysanthemum 
was  shown  in  London  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  A  note  in  Tub  Garden  by  Mr.  W. 
Watson  at  the  time  says  that  it  was  not  until 
1900  that  good  seeds  were  obtained.  In  habit  jf 
growth  and  foliage  it  is  like  other  Chrysanthe- 
mums, while  the  flowers  are  single,  yellow,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  This 
plant  carries  us  back  to  a  period  more  than  2,000 
years  ago,  when  its  cultivation  and  improvement 
may  be  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  Chinese. 
Another  species,  C.  sinenae,  also  a  native 
"f  China,  is  concerned  in  the  origin  of  the 
garden  Chrysanthemums.  This  species, 
which  has  purplish  flowers,  accounts 
for  the  wide  range  of  colouring  in 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. 

Figs  in  Pots  Under  Glass. — Two  crops 
of  fruit  in  one  season  may  be  obtained 
from  Figs  forced  under  glass.  The 
best  way  of  culture  is  to  have  them 
in  pots,  and  so  kesp  them  in  a  movable 
condition.  If  a  house  can  be  given 
up  to  Figs,  the  back  wall  may  be 
covered  and  one  or  two  trees  planted 
along  the  front,  training  them  to  a  trellis 
fixed  not  less  than  16  inches  to  18  inches 
from  the  glass.  The  floor  of  the  house 
may  also  be  filled  thinly  with  trees  in 
pots.  Care  must  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  borders,  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  kept  under  control.  In  this  way  very 
profitable  crops  of  Figs  may  be  grown. 
The  advantage  of  pot  culture  lies  in  this 
— the  pots  being  portable,  they  may  be 
brought  on  in  any  house  where  the 
requisite  temperature  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  forced  Figs  in  Pine  stoves,  mixed 
forcing  houses,  or  where  pot  Vines  are 
grown.  Large  pots  are  not  necessary,  as 
the  plants  can  very  easily  be  supported 
by  rich  top-dressings,  and  liquid  manure 
can  be  given  freely  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling.  To  support  the  top-dressings 
zinc  collars  3  inches  or  4  inches  wide  can 
be  fixed  inside  the  rims  of  the  pots,  acd 
the  roots  will  work  upwards  for  the  food. 
Its  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plants. — H. 

To  Make  Figs  Fruitful  in  the  open  air 
the  border  must  have  an  impervious  la3cr 
of  concrete  on  the  bottom.  The  concrete 
may  be  made  of  stones,  brickbats,  or 
clinkers.  These  are  often  waste  matter 
about  a  garden,  and  if  a  station  6  feet 
square  is  made  under  each  of  clinkers  or 
stones,  and  sealed  in  with  a  mixture  of 
cement,  sand,  or  lime  and  sifted  ashes, 
and  rammed  down  firm,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  the  future,  as  the  roots  beyond 
the  concrete  bed  can  be  easily  lifted  and 
pruned. 

The  Border  should  be  2  feet  deep  and 
lifted  a  little  above  the  natural  surface, 
and  should  be  composed  of  good  loam, 
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a  little  charred  refuse  from  the  bottom  of  fire- 
heaps,  charcoal  dust,  old  plaster  from  the  cUbris 
of  old  buildings  or  lime  in  some  form,  and  a 
f prinkling  of  bone-meil  added.  A  mixture  of  this 
kind  will  ensure  short-jointed  firm  wood  that  will 
show  plenty  of  fruit.  Liquid  manure  can  be 
given  when  the  fruits  are  swelling. 

Seakale.  — This  is  a  hardy  British  plant.  Seakale, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  partial  to  the  sea  coast. 


cuttings    should    be    dibbled    into    it   in    rows 
■20   inches   apart,    and   12   inches  apart   in   the 
rows,  to   give   ample    room.     The   tops   of   the 
cuttings  should  be  buried   half  an  inch  in    the 
ground.     When,  in  a  few  weeks,  leaves  appear, 
each  root  should  be  gone  over,  and  all  but  one 
crown  removed.     The  ground  must  be  well  hoed, 
and  one  dressing  of  salt  or  nitrate,  at  the  rate 
of  o'.b.  per  rod,  well  heed  in,  will  do  great  good. 
The  roots  will  have  to  be  lifted  and  treated  each 
winter  jast  as  advised  for  the  seedlings, 
and  trimmed,  root  cuttings  being  pre- 
served and  again  planted  in  fresh  soil. 
la  that  way  it  is  easy  to  have  hundreds 
of  roots  to  blanch  during  the  winter,  and 
no  vegetable  is  more  profitable.    To  have 
some  late  blanched  growths,  some  of  the 
rows,  if  only  one  or  two,  may  be  left  in 
the  ground,    and   early  in  March   have 
some  light,  loose  soil  placed  over  them 
in   a  ridge,  and  9  inches  deep.     When 
the  ground  shows  signs  of  cracking,  rows 
should  be  cut  from  at  one  end  unt'l  all 
are  consumed.     These  roots  may  remain 
to  produce    crowns  if    desired   for  the 
following  winter. 


m 


/.   Untrimmcd  root. 


SEAKALE  BOOTS. 

//.   Root  trimmed  /or  forcivg.     III.  Root 
cuttivg  for  planting. 


Compost  for  Striking  Chryianthemum 
Cutlinys. — Kor  beginners  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Autumn  Qaeen,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  suitable  compost  in  which  to 
strike  cuttings  is  a  matter  of  some 
But  it  thrives  well  in  any  ordinary  gai den  soil,  importance.  Many  growers  of  this  kind  have 
provided  that  be  well  prepared  for  it.  To  obtain  limited  accommodation,  and  therefore  cannot 
a  supply  or  stock  of  roots,  it  is  needful  to  sow  store  soil  in  large  quantities.  It  is  not  dilficult, 
seed.  That  can  be  purchased  cheaply.  For  its  however,  to  procure  a  few  bushels  of  almost  any 
reception,  ground  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep  soil.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  silver  sand 
and  well  manured.  Then,  early  in  April,  drills,  are  essential  for  making  a  suitable  compost  for 
2  inches  in  depth,  should  be  drawn  with  hoe  and  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Keep  theie  soils  under 
line  at  20  inches  apart.  Along  these  the  seeds  cover  in  a  cool  place,  so  that  they  may  be 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  then  covered  up.  It  obtained  when  required.  Equal  parts  of  fibrous 
is  not  desirable,  as  the  seed  leaves  are  rather  loam  and  well-c'ecajed  leaf-mould  should  be 
tender,  that  the  plants  should  be  above  ground  pasted  through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh, 
until  the  middle  of  May.  When  all  are  up  they  To  the  foregoing  add  about  one-eighth  part  of 
should  be  rigidly  thinned  out  in  the  rows  to  coarse  silver  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  crushed 
10  inches  apart,  as  later  on  they  need  ample  charcoal.  Well  mix  the  heap  before  using.  If 
room.  The  ground  needs  to  be  kept  well  hoed  as  this  compost  can  be  mixed  a  few  days  before 
long  as  the  strong  leafage  which  will  presently  it  is  actually  required,  and  the  heap  turned  over 
form  will  allow,  but  later  that  will  quite  cover  each  day  during  the  interval,  the  soil  will  be 
the  ground.  In  the  late  autumn,  being  mature,  sweetened  and  the  ingredients  also  better  dis- 
it  will  die  away.  Now  the  whole  of  the  tributed.  With  such  material  to  begin  with  the 
roots  may  be  carefully  lifted  eo  as  to  preserve  grower's  prospects  must  be  bright  indeed, 
them  intact,  then  each  one  must  be  hard  trimmed  _____^.^_^____^.^__^_^__ 


of  all  branching  or  side  roots  cut  off  close  to  the 
main  or  tap  root,  which,  when  thus  trimmed, 
should  be  about  S  inches  long,  and  have  a  dor- 
mant crown  at  the  tip.  When  trimming  off  all 
side  roots  the  pieces  should  be  carefully  laid  one 
way,  so  that  the  upper  ends  be  known.  Bat  the 
first  thing  to  do  next  is  to  chop  down  in  the  open 
ground  with  a  spade  a  trench  or  furrow,  8  inches 
deep,  and  nearly  upright.  In  this  the  crowns 
should  be  placed  on  end  upwards,  quite  close 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 
LANTING.— It  is  advisable  to  defer  further  plant- 
ing until  the  early  spring  where  possible.  Iq  the 
meantime  make  fiulh'^r  preparations  for  the 
later  planting,  by  makiog  clearances  of  Privet, 
Laurel,    Rhododendion 


^  ,     ^  ponticum,    and     other 

together,  and  some  soil  put  up  to  them  and  gently    undesirables,  where  overcrowded,  with  them.     Grub  up 
trodden,  as  well  as  a  little  over  the  crowns.     All    ^'-^  stools, _ruots,_and  strong  weeds.^trenching  the  soil  and 


as  well  as  a  little  over  the  crowns. 
these  roots  may  be,  a  few  at  a  time,  through  the 
winter  pub  into  boxes  or  tubs,  or  on  the  floor 
of  a  close,  dark  cellar,  or  in  any  warm  but 
quite  dark  place,  in  several  inches  of  soil,  and 
well  watered,  and  from  each  crown  will  come 
stems,  that  bEing  in  the  dark  will  be  blanched 
white  and  tender,  and  when  7  inches  long  may  be 
cut  with  a  part  of  the  crown  and  cooked.     It  is 


digging  out  the  holes,  and  have  sll  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Also 
have  suitable  stakes  for  staking,  and  materiah  for  mulch- 
ing at  hand.  These  details,  if  carried  out  now,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  planting  later— saving  time  and  labour  in  a 
busy  season.  See  to  those  already  planted,  particularly  as 
to  f  fhcient  staking.    In 

Staking  pay  special  attention  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark.  Vur  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  placed  between  the  baik  and  the  stiing,  wire,  or 
chain.     For  heavy  wcrk  I  use  the  spent  and  damaged 


then  a  most  delicious  vegetable,  and  lasts,  if  there    tyres  of  motorcars,  and  they   answer   admirably;   are 

be  plenty  of  roots,  for  Eome  three  or  four  months. 

All  the  side  roola  trimmed  off  should  then   be 

made  into  proper  root  cuttings.     These  should  be 

from  4  icches  to  5  inches  long.     The  top  part 

should  be  quite  level,  atd  the  lower  part  slanting. 


tough  and  lasting  and  rot  unsight'y,  for  short  lengths 
close  upon  the  stems.  For  lighter  work,  bicycle  tyres  are 
used  with  advantage,  and  folds  of  felt  are  al3u  good  : 
&hort  lengths  of  hose-pipe  may  also  be  used.  There  are 
many  odds  and  ecds  about  most  places  that  can  be  u^ed 
fur  such  purposes,  until  someone  invents  a  suitable  and 
practical  contrivance  to  supply  the  want,  for  nothing  I 


Then  all  these  root  cuttings  should  be  stood  into    have  seen  so  far  is  quite  satisfactory.    Having  seen  that 

trenches  just  deep  enough  to  bury  the  tops,  when,  -   ■ 

being  placed  thickly,  soil  is  put  against  them 
and  a  little  over  them.  Let  that  be  done  at 
once.  Planting  may  be  done  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April.  For  the  reception  of 
these  cuttingg  the  ground  should  be  well  trenched 
and  manured,  as  is  so  constantly  advised.     The 


all  are  efficiently  staked,  apply  a  mulch  of  any  mateiial. 

Testier  Beddisc!  Plants  under  glass  must  be  frequently 
looked  over.  Exercise  great  care  in  watering  these  while 
the  days  are  short,  dull,  and  damp,  for  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture will  quickly  reduce  the  stock  through  damping.  On 
the  other  hand  avoid  over-dryness  at  the  roots,  for  that  is 
equally  detrimental  to  most.  Should  mildew  be  preva- 
lent, dust  freely  with  sulphur,  and  admit  fresh  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 


A  tJTUJIN- ROOTED       PELAKGONITjMS       (GERANIUMS)     will 

benefit  by  being  transferred  from  their  cramped  cutting 
pots  to  others— singly.  The  cuttings  produced  by  these 
later  will  be  less  drawn  and  firmer,  and  much  better  for 
propagating,  than  if  left  crowded  together  or  inserted 
now.  The  turn  of  the  year  is  early  enough  to  propagite 
these  and  kindred  subjects.  See  that  no  drip  or  moisiure 
gains  access  to 

Tuberous  Begonias,  tubbed  and  boxed,  and  any 
fibrous  varieties,  kept  for  supplying  cuttings,  should  not 
be  over-watered.  Look  over  the  stocks  of  Dahlias, 
Cannas,  Gladioli,  Galtonia,  Salvia  patens,  &c.,  that  are 
stored  in  cool,  dry  quarters,  removing  any  decaying  bulbs, 
norms,  or  tubers— or  parts  thereof— or  the  whole  may 
become  contaminated  and  result  in  serious  loss. 

Cuttings  of  conifers  and  shrubs  can  be  prepared  and 
laid  in  until  favourable  conditions  obtain  for  putting  them 
out  in  nursery  lines  in  friable  sandy  soil  to  root.  Those 
already  in  should  be  heavily  mulched  with  either  rough 
leaf-mould,  old  Mushroom  manure,  or  spent  peat  moss 
Jitter,  to  prevent  their  being  worked  out  of  the  ground  by 
frost.  John  Egberts. 

The  GardeJis,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales 
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Stove-house.— There  are  always  a  number  of  interesting 
plants  in  this  house.  At  (he  present  time  the  bracts  of 
Euphorbia  pulcherrima(Poinsettia)  and  the  variety  alba 
dotted  here  and  there  amongst  the  foliage  plants,  give  to 
the  house  a  warm  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  arching 
sprays  of  E.  fulgens  (Jacquiniteflora)  also  add  variety  and 
beauty  to  the  house.  Feeding  should  be  discontinued  as 
the  bracts  reach  maturity.  If  the  cultivator  has  no  inter- 
mediate house,  such  subjects  as  Plumbago  rosea,  Scutel- 
laria mocciniana,  and  .lacobinia  coccinea  thrive  better  in 
the  stove  than  a  cool  greenhouse.  Mealybug  and  scale 
are  especially  injurious  to  the  latter  plant  and  Aphelandra 
nitens,  if  allowed  to  get  into  the  bracts.  The  growths  of 
Allamandas  and  Bongainvilleas  having  been  shortened 
some  time  ago,  the  pruning  of  the  eailier  plants  may  be 
completed.  The  weak  growths  of  Stephanotis  floribunda 
should  also  be  removed. 

Tuberoses.— By  growing  the  African,  American,  and 
Pearl  varieties  and  potting  up  successional  batches  it  is 
possible  to  have  Tuberoses  in  flower  most  of  the  year. 
The  African  is  usually  the  easiest  to  obtain  at  this  season. 
Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  adding  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  Pot  up  the  bulbs  singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  pot 
on  into  5-inch  when  growing  freely  ;  or  place  three  bulbs  in 
a  0  inch  pot.  ri.emove  all  side  bulbs,  as  these  tend  to 
weaken  the  plants.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a  bed 
with  a  bottom-heat  of  from  TO'"  to  SOS  Fahr.  If  the 
soil  is  fairly  rut^ist  when  potting,  no  water  will  be  neces- 
sary till  growth  commecces.     la 

Propagating  Frames  at  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  usually  plenty  cf  room.  Eirly  in  the  year  eveiy  inch  of 
space  being  Valuable,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  cuitings  of 
some  cf  the  easier  rooting  subjects  now.  Plants  for  fur- 
nishing are  usually  easy  to  root.  Pots  cf  Pilea  musccsa, 
Selaginelh?,  'f  radescantias,  PelHonias,  and  Panicum  varie- 
gatum  are  always  ustful.  Cuttings  of  Coleus  for  an  early 
batch  may  also  be  inserted.  A  few  cuttings  of  Acalyphas 
can  usually  be  found  on  the  larger  plants,  which  if  put  in 
now  will  be  found  useful  in  early  spring. 

Lilt  of  the  VALi.Er.— So  far  the  supply  of  flowers  has 
been  and  Is  being  obtained  from  retarded  crowns.  Where  a 
propagating  frame  with  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  SD'^  Fahr. 
is  available,  a  batch  of  Berlin  crowns  can  be  started. 
Plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  to  the  rim  and  cover  with  moss. 
Commence  with  a  temperature  of  05'  Fahr.,  gradually 
raising  it  to  the  desired  maximum.  With  the  earliest 
batch  or  two  there  is  often  a  lack  of  foliage.  By 
gradually  admitting  air  and  light  when  the  flowers  are 
pushing,  this  fault  can  often  be  partially  overcome. 

Lachenalias  — Both  in  pots  and  baskets  these  are 
growing  nicely  in  a  cool  house.  Turn  them  lonnd  occa- 
sionally to  keep  the  growths  upright,  as  they  are  so  liable 
to  draw  towards  the  light.  Feedthem  with  weak  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Plants  in  \Vini»o\v.s  and  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house 
require  veiy  little  water  during  the  winter.  Geraniums 
keep  through  the  winter  better  if  water  is  withheld  for 
a  m'lnth  or  two  provided  they  are  not  in  a  very  dry 
position.  Sponge  the  leaves  of  Palms  and  Aspidistras 
once  a  week  with  lukewarm  soapy  water. 

Royal  Botanic  OardcnSy  K(ic.  A.  Osborn. 
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Earlv  FEACUES.—The  temperature  in  the  earliest  house, 
w  hicn  was  scarted  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  may  be 
slightly  raised  ;  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
ihe  trees  at  night,  especially  during  cold  frosty  weather. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  the  forcing 
of  Peaches,  and  one  which  i?,  perhaps,  responsible  fin- 
more  failures  than  anything  else.  Admit  air  liberally  in 
the  forenoon  on  fine  days,  but  close  the  house  before  the 
sun  has  lost  its  power.  Syringe  the  trees  ia  the  morning 
and  at  closing  time  during  sunny  weather  with  water 
which  is  slightly  warm.  Keep  the  paths  and  thesuiface 
of  the  borders  damp.  A  dry  atmosphere  will  quickly  cause 
the  appeaiance  of  red  spider.  As  soon  as  growth  is  active 
the  woi  k  of  disbudding  should  commence.  It  is  far  better 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  buds  at  this  stage  than  to 
wait  till  the  growths  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  when 
the  removal  of  a  lot  atone  lime  would  be  a  great  check  on 
the  trees.  This  work  should  always  be  started  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree,  rubbing  off  the  buds  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  shoots  flrst.  Before  the  trees  come  into  flower  examine 
the  borders  for  water,  giving  them  a  thorough  soaking  if 
they  requlie  it,  using  lukewarm  water.     Special  care  must 
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be  exercised  during  the  flowering  period,  any  neglect  or 
caielessne&a  in  the  matter  of  airing  or  flring  may  result  in 
the  complete  failure  of  the  crop.  Damping  and  syringing 
must  be  discontinued.  Encourage  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
except  when  cold  cutting  winds  irevail.  A  cold  draught 
is  very  injurious  to  the  flowers  at  any  time.  Pollinate 
the  flowers  at  midday  with  a  rabbit's  tail.  Take  care  that 
the  flowers  on  the  upper  tide  of  the  tree  are  fertilised. 
Ihis  will  save  much  time  later  on  in  raising  the  fruits  to 
the  light. 

Late  Peaches  —Prune  and  clean  succession  houses, 
and  make  ready  for  starting  as  they  are  required.  Old 
exhausted  trees  will  be  benefited  by  watering  the  borders 
with  diluted  liquid  manure,  provided  the  roots  are 
plentiful  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  Such  borders  should 
receive  a  good  dreEsing  of  rich  loam,  old  mortar  rubble, 
wood  ushee,  and  crushed  bones  nhen  the  trees  are  tieel. 
Keep  the  houses  thrown  wide  open  while  the  trees  are 
resting  except  when  cold  easterly  winds  are  prevalent, 
when  the  front  ventilators  may  be  closed.  I  believe 
that  cold  draughts  are  reEponsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
injury  to  the  buds. 

Late  Grafes.— All  late  Grapes,  except  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling,  may  be  cut  and  bottled.  Lady  Downe's  may  be 
left  till  the  end  of  the  month  if  they  are  required  very 
late.  Cut  them  with  as  much  wood  as  possible  both  below 
and  above  the  bunch.  The  bottles  may  be  filled  with  clean 
rain  water.  A  few  ^mail  pieces  of  charcoal  will  keep  the 
water  sweet.  The  Grape  room  should  te  kept  dark  and 
as  frost  proof  as  possible  without  having  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial heat.  A  temperature  of  4b''  will  be  suitable.  When 
the  Grapes  are  cut  the  vines  may  be  pruned  and  the 
borders  watered  with  diluted  liquid  manure.  If  the  crop 
has  been  unsatisfactory  through  shanking  or  lack  of 
colour,  the  borders  should  be  renovated  as  advised  in  a 
previous  calendar.  E.  Haf.riss. 

Fnnt  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Wiiidsor. 
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Broccoli^:  have  grown  this  seaEon  to  a  great  size,  and  I  am  < 
afraid  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  their  growth  they 
will  not  stand  the  rigours  of  a  severe  winter  very  well 
should  it  come.  It  is  an  old-faehioned  method  to  lay 
Broccoli  plants  partly  on  their  sides,  or  heel  them  over  as 
it  is  called.  This  method  has  many  recommendations  in 
its  favour,  for  by  lajing  the  plants  at  an  angle  with  the 
hearts  facing  north  they  are  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  which  works  the  mischief  after  frost,  and  little 
moisture  will  then  remain  abcut  the  hearts.  We  grow 
most  of  our  Broccoli  plants  between  rows  of  late  Peas, 
which  are  removed  as  soon  as  their  crops  are  all  gathered, 
so  that  the  Broccoli  plants  may  have  all  the  light  and  air 
possible.  Now  that  growth  is  completed,  all  the  plants 
are  carefully  lifted  with  good  masses  of  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots  and  replanted.  A  good  trench  is  taken  out  at 
one  side  of  the  plot  they  are  to  occupy,  the  plants  are  then 
laid  in  a  proper  position  with  rather  leEs  distatce  between 
than  when  growing,  but  on  no  account  crowded.  The 
next  trench  is  thrown  on  to  the  roots  and  part  of  the 
stems,  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  accomplished.  By 
lifting  the  whole  of  the  Broccoli  plants  they  can  be  planted 
according  to  the  season  when  they  will  te  ready  for 
cutting,  and  they  occupy  a  much  smaller  breadth  of 
ground,  thus  allowing  as  much  as  po&sible  to  be  dug  in 
order  to  receive  benefit  from  the  elements.  Walcheren 
and  Michaelmas  White  Broccolis  are  both  good  and 
plentiful  at  present,  and   require  careful    attention  by 


covering  up  the  hearts  with  their  own  leaves  and  removing 
those  that  are  ready  for  use  into  some  thcd  where  they 
may  receive  sufficient  light  and  air,  and  yet  be  safe  frcm 
frost. 

Early  Carrots,  like  young  Potatoes,  are  always 
welcome  on  the  table,  and  no  matter  how  good  the 
previous  jeai's  Carrots  may  be,  they  lack  the  fine  flavour 
that  Carrots  newly  grown  possess.  Cultivators  who  are  in 
a  position  to  grow  early  Potatoes  in  frames  may  easily 
produce  young  Carrots.  If  Sutton's  Early  Gem  or  Scarlet 
Horn  are  sown  now  on  hot-beds  made  up  in  the  usual  way 
with  leaves  and  stable  litter,  very  good  Carrots  will,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  ready  for  use  veiy  early  n(xt 
year.  We  force  annually  both  the  kinds  ntmed,  and  find 
ihem  flrst-rate  as  regards  flavour.  Early  Gem  is  ready  for 
drawing  first,  but  Scarlet  Horn  produces  the  finest-thaped 
roots  for  serving  as  a  dish  in  a  whole  state.  The  soil  to  be 
placed  on  the  bed  for  growing  the  Carrots  had  better  be 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  wood  athes.  A  depth 
of  2  inches  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  the  ycung  Carrots 
root  freely  into  the  hot-bed  among  the  leaves  and  manure. 
Sow  the  Carrot  seed  thinly  broadcast,  and  cover  very 
lightly.  Keep  the  frame  well  matted  at  night  and  close 
during  the  day  until  the  young  Carrots  appear,  then 
air  must  be  carefully  admitted  when  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

Cabbage —Young  Cabbsge  plants  have  been  growing 
apace  of  late,  and  now  want  aitenlicn  by  way  of  diawing 
some  soil  as  close  as  possible  to  the  recks  without 
buijing  any  (.f  the  leaves.  The  tuiface  cf  the  Cabbage 
plot  will  benefit  greatly  by  being  sliired  up  a  little  with 
the  Dutch  hoe  Etme  Hue  dry  dsy  before  the  plants  are 
eerthed  up. 

Parsley  growing  in  boxes  should  now  be  placed  in  cold 
frames  where  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  on 
every  favourable  oppori unity,  and  the  boxes  should  occa- 
sionally be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  kept  fairly  moist. 
A  little  soot  or  guano  water  now  and  then  will  help  to 
keep  the  plants  iu  a  healthy  growing  condition. 

J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens^  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

ORCHIDS. 

Trichopilia  FKAORANSand  its  vaiietynobilis  are  among 
the  best  of  white  sweet-scented  Orchids  that  bloom  at 
this  season.  Both  plants  are  well  worth  cultivating,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  every  collection,  for  spikes  of  white 
flowers  such  as  these  plants  produce  are  not  common,  and 
are  very  suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of  indoor  decoration. 
T.  rostiata  is  also  a  lovely  white-flowering  species;  it 
produces  its  blooms  during  the  spring  months.  Sorce 
growers  find  Ihete  plants  thrive  very  well  when  grown 
with  the  Odonloglostums,  but  at  Burford  we  find  they  do 
best  with  a  few  degrees  more  heat,  especially  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  T.  coccinea,  T.  crispa,  T.  c.  marginata,  T. 
tortilis,  T.  Euavis,  T.  lepida,  and  T.  laxa  also  grow  well  in 
the  same  temperature.  The  rare  T.  bievis  has  been 
showing  its  flower-spikes  for  eeveral  weeks  past,  and 
when  the  buds  are  about  half  grown  the  plant  should  be 
removed  to  the  Cattleya  home,  wheie  with  the  extra 
warmth  the  flowers  will  open  better  than  if  left  in  the 
cooler  temperature.  Any  of  these  Trichopilias  that  are 
late  in  making  up  their  growth  should  also  le  placed  in  a 
little  extra  warmth,  and  still  treat  them  as  growirg 
plants.  Those  plants  that  have  completed  their  growths 
should  be  very  sparingly  watered  er  their  leaves  will 
quickly  become  spotted.    When  growth  recommecces  any 


plant  that  requires  fresh  rooting  material  may  be  repotted, 
using  pots  or  shallow  pans,  the  compost  consisting  of  one- 
half  leaf-soil,  one-fouith  peat,  and  one-fourth  sphagnum 
moss.  In  potting  kfep  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  a 
trifle  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  each  plant  may  be 
easily  watered  without  fear  of  water  getting  in  the  young 
growth?,  as  the^e,  being  very  tender,  are  easily  rotted  cff. 
1  flnd  these  Trichopihas  prefer  a  light  position,  but  not  a 
sunny  one,  as  the  sun  quickly  turns  the  dark  leaves  to  a 
sickly  yellow  hue.  In  the  East  Indian  house  or  plant 
stove  such  plants  as 

Fhal.knopsis  scbilleeiana,  p.  Aphrodite,  p.  amabilis, 
P.  sanderiana,  ard  P.  Esmeralda  have  made  their  leaves, 
and  are  now  pushing  up  flower-spikes.  These  evergreen 
species  will  require  very  great  care  in  watering,  and  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  quite  dry  for  long 
together,  but  water  must  be  afforded  in  stflicieut  quantity 
to  prevent  leas  ef  foliage.  The  sphsgnum  moss  on  the 
surface  should  now  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  This 
we  do  not  water  duiing  the  winter  months.  Examine  the 
plants  about  twice  a  week,  and  afford  water  to  those 
which  require  it.  Where  plants  of  Phahenopsis  are 
growing  in  shallow  pans  and  in  a  mixtureof  leaf-soil,  peat, 
and  sphagnum  moss,  water  should  be  rffoided  in  small 
quantities  around  the  edge  ci  the  pan,  taking  great  care 
not  to  make  the  compost  too  wet  at  any  watering. 
Specimens  with  long  flowerspjkes  must  not  be  kept  too 
close  to  the  roof  glass,  or  the  ends  cf  the  spikes  may  turn 
black.  Small  and  unhealthy  plants  wiH  also  produce 
flower-spikes  ;  these  should  be  allowed  to  produce  two 
or  three  flowers  each,  and  as  su(n  as  ihete  aie  fully 
developed  cut  the  spike  cff  as  clote  to  the  base  of  the 
leaves  as  possible,  afterwards  keeping  the  plant  at  rest 
until  the  proper  growing  season  commencep. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

yk   LTHOUGH  I  have  grown  ever  30O  of  the 
/%  n^ost     noted     British     atd     foreign 

/    \         -Apples  for  experimental  purposes,  my 
/      \        expeiienco   and   opinion   are   widely 
£  \_     different       from       those      generally 

exprefscd  by  the  leading  fruit 
experts.  For  instance,  Gravenstein  is  in  no 
manner  to  be  compared  to  the  other  American 
varieties  grown  here,  such  as  Washington,  Jsffer- 
son.  Wealthy,  and  American  Mother,  which  are 
nearly  of  the  same  EeaEon,  and  many  of  the  other 
Eocalled  new  varieties.  The  reintroduced  older 
ones  are  so  far  overboomed  as  to  give  the  general 
public  the  idea  that  English  Apples  are  inferior 
to  foreign,  whereas  it  is  certainly  the  other  way 
about.  The  American  Newtown  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  sent  over.  We  have  two 
cf  the  same  Eeaeon,  corretponding  in  texture, 
flavour,  &c. ,  in  the 
W^kcn  Pippin  of  War- 
wickshire and  Yorkshire 
Green  Balsam,  which,  if 
more  generally  known, 
would  oust  this  alien, 
which  so  far  we  are 
unable  to  grow  in  Here- 
ford. Now,  during  the 
latter  part  of  September, 
what  foreign  Apple  can 
in  any  manner  compare 
with  JamesGrieve,  which 
is  a  regular  and  heavy 
cropping  varietj  ?  Again, 
King's  Acre  Pippin,  from 
December  to  March,  is 
incomparable  as  regards 
its  ccmbintd  properties. 
James  Giieve  is  the 
best  by  far,  as  grown 
htre,  for  the  latter  part 
of  September  it  is  an 
enormous  cropper.  It 
must  be  eaten  soon  after 
gathering  Maltster  or 
Malster  (October  to 
December)  is  an  old 
favourite  eating  Apple 
of  mine.  How  long  are 
the  British  public  going 
to  refuse  this  Apple  at 
Id.  per  lb.  and  readily 
pay   Gd.    for  Worcester 
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Pearraain  of  far  inferior  merit?  Worcester 
Pearraain  (September)  I  consider  only  third-rate 
in  quality.  It  crops  very  freely  here  and 
makes  big  prices,  but  appearance  is  its  only 
merit.  Cirnation  Rose  is  a  Worcestershire 
Apple  not  very  extensively  grown.  It  does  well 
here,  and  the  flavour  is  very  good  ;  in  season 
during  October  and  November.  Gravensiein  is 
not  much  of  a  cropper  here. 

The  two  large  Apples  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  are  seedling  cocking  varieties  ; 
the  others  shown  are  Yellow  Ingestre  and 
Jtfferson  in  front  and  Adams'  Paarmain  at  the 
hack. 

Shohdon.  John  Ward. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MERSTHAM. 

"ESSRS.  W.  WELLS  AND  CO.,  since 
removing  their  headquarters  from 
Eirlswood  to  their  new  nursery  at 
MerBtham,have  very  largely  demon- 
strated the  growing  interest  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by 
catering  for  the  requirements  of  various  growers. 
Outdoors,  in  large  open  areas,  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  early  flowering  varieties  suitable  for 
the  border.  Continental  varieties  and  home- 
grown seedlings  form  a  collection  from  which  the 
most  critical  and  exacting  fancier  could  make  a 
selection.  Then,  again,  a  large  space  is  given  up 
to  the  culture  of  the  single-flowering  sorts. 
But  the  chief  interest  in  our  annual  autumn  visit 
centres  round  the  recent  introductions  and  new 
seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  In  the 
large  greenhouse  we  see  Mrs.  G.  Heaume,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  straw  yellow,  a  Japanese 
in  form,  with  long  grooved  florets  of  medium 
width. 

Harrison  Dick  is  not  new,  but  is  certainly  in 
excellent  condition  this  season,  its  crimson  and 
gold  standing  out  conspicuousl5'.  J.  H.  Silsbury 
is  worthy  of  mention  for  its  long  crimson  florets 
and  strikiag  golden  reverse.  Some  effective 
yellows  in  various  shades  are  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A. 
Acland,  A.  L.  Stevens,  Merstham  Yellow,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  form ;  W.  R. 
Church  is  a  well  known  and  much  appreciated 
Colonial  variety ;  Henry  Perkins,  in  large-sized 
crimsons,  and  F.  A.  Cobbold,  purple  amaranth 
with  silvery  reverse,  are  both  in  striking 
condition. 

Here  and  there  at  intervals  are  placed  large 
quantities  of  very  freely-flowered  single  varieties. 
Merstham  Crimson  is  rather  a  large  flower  of  a 
deep  velvety  crimson,  with  a  metallic  tinge 
reverse  of  golden  bronze.  Mrs.  C.  Beckett  is  a 
large  Japanese  pure  white  variety,  but  slightly 
tinted  yellow  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Eric  Crossley 
is  a  fine  pale  yellow  Japanese,  with  twisted  florets. 
Beatrice  May  is  altogether  good,  in  form  it  is 
globular  and  deep,  the  florets  are  rather  narrow 
and  grooved,  the  colour  pure  white,  slightly  tinted 
lilac.  We  were  shown  a  large  number  of  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  a  magnificent  Japanese 
sort,  with  long  drooping  golden  yellow  florets. 
G.  F.  Evans  is  another  golden  yellow  sort,  and 
still  in  the  same  shade  is  Mrs.  J.  M.  Darcy, 
which  has  very  long  drooping  florets.  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Thompson  is  a  Colonial  novelty  in  the  Japanese 
feotion,  with  long  florets  of  blush  white.  E.  J. 
Brooke  is  one  of  the  finest  plum  -  coloured 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery.  Mrs.  Guy  Paget,  a 
globular  flower  of  pale  rosy  pink,  and  Edith 
Smith,  pure  white  but  slightly  tinted,  are  also 
attractive  blooms.  Mrs.  J.  E,  Dunne  is  a  long- 
petalled  Japanese  variety ;  colour,  rosy  cerise 
with  golden  reverse.  Mary  Ann  Pockett  is  a 
Colonial  sort,  with  broad  florets,  twisted  and 
grooved  ;  colour,  rich  crimson,  reverse  golden 
yellow. 

Continental    varieties    this     season     are     not 
numerous,  bu.  Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  one  of  M, 


Aug.  Nonin's  seedlings,  is  a  Japanese  incurved 
with  very  long  florets,  but  rather  narrow  ;  colour, 
pure  white.  Another  noteworthy  variety  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  is  Mme.  G.  Rivol, 
a  rich  yellow  sport  of  great  size  and  substance, 
from  a  famous  parent,  viz.,  Mme.  Paolo  Ridaelli. 
Sapho  is  a  noble,  globular  Japanese  variety, 
raised  by  Calvat  ;  it  has  deeply  grooved  florets, 
.and  is  of  a  rich  rosy  lilac  colour,  with  reverse  of 
silvery  pink.  Jean  Calvat,  also  a  Calvat  seedling, 
is  orange  crimson  with  gold  reverse.  Mme.  M.  de 
Mons  is  a  large  flower  with  broad  florets,  and  the 
colour  very  pale  pinkish  pearly  white.  M.  Paul 
Watine  is  one  of  this  season's  novelties,  and  of 
the  biggest  build ;  it  is  slightly  incurving,  with 
narrow  grooved  florets,  a  full  compact  bloom  ; 
colour,  rich  orange  bronze.  Roi  d'ltalie  (and  the 
two  last  named)  are  Calvat's  seedlings.  Roi 
d'ltalie  is  a  closely  built  flower,  incurving 
Japanese,  of  deep  canary  yellow.  C.  H.  P. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gabden  helpful  to  all  readers  ■who  desire 
asHstancet  no  matter  what  the  bratich  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  mth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
SAItSEN,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PnBUSHEB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  a/ny 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— ir«  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  th£  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  FoitUs,  " 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals  {A.  Wray).—FoT  filling  up  old- 
fashioned  beds  the  following  annuals,  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  would  be  useful : 
Clarkia  elegans  Purple  King,  Silmon  Q  leen, 
and  White  ;  Gypsophila  elegans,  Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrum.  Mignonette,  Malope  in  crimson, 
rose,  and  white  ;  Phacelia  campanularia,  Shirley 
Poppies,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Godetiae, 
CoUinsia  bicolor  and  white,  and  Nigella  Miss 
Jekyll.  Among  the  most  useful  annuals  for 
cutting  are  Lavatera  rosea  splendens.  Coreopsis, 
Cosmea  bipinnata,  Gypsophila  elegans,  Cacalia 
coccinea,  Linaria,  Mignonette,  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Violas  Dtikc  (Smftroo/;).— There  is  no  doubt 
that  your  Violas  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  wire- 
worms,  although  you  seem  to  think  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  name  wireworm  is  given  to  the  larvii; 
of  quite  a  dozen  sorts  of  beetles,  and  the  way  in 
which  your  plants  are  attacked  leaves  no  doubt 
on  the  point.  Wireworms  are  very  fond  of 
Violas.  Our  own  plants  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  their  attacks  last  summer.  Many  of  them 
may  be  caught  by  digging  up  the  withering 
plants  and  searching  for  the  worms  in  the  roots 
and  surrounding  soil.  Before  replanting  turn 
the  soil  over  thoroughly  and  make  a  careful 
search.  You  will  doubtless  find  a  good  many  in 
this  way.  If  you  could  keep  the  plants  else- 
where ior  the  winter,  you  might  drees  the  soil 
with  lime  or  salt,  and  leave  it  bare  for  the  winter, 
planting  in  spring.  If  you  cannot  do  this  then 
dig  it  thoroughly  and  kill  all  wireworms  seen. 
You  may  catch  many  by  means  of  sliced  Potatoes 
or  Carrots  inserted  in  the  border,  with  small 
sticks  attached  to  indicate  their  whereabouts. 
Examine  these  every  few  days  for  the  woims. 


Sweet  Peas  (IF.  J.). — Varieties  of  the  same 
shade  as  Miss  Willmott  are  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Chancellor,  Gorgeous,  Henry  Eckford,  and 
Evelyn  Byatt  (the  two  last-named  are  new).  The 
deepest  coloured  of  these  are  the  last  three. 
Sweet  Peas  of  the  shade  of  Countess  of  Ridnor 
are  Lidy  Grisel  Himilton,  Lidy  Nina  Bilfour, 
New  Countess  (an  improved  Countess  of  Radnor), 
Princess  May,  Helen  Pierce  (new),  and  Tom 
Bolton  (new).  You  may  plant  the  two  classes 
above  mentioned  without  fear  of  the  colours 
clashing,  as  the  shades  only  diffir  slightly  in  the 
several  varieties  of  each  colour. 

A.  James. — A  decidedly  unsuitable  situation  for  summer 
bedding  plants  of  any  kind,  but  we  think  that  the  Tufted 
Pansies  will  suit  your  purpose  better  than  any  other 
plants.    The  name  of  the  plant  is  Begonia  metallica. 

Novice. — Leave  the  Begonias  in  the  soil  all  the  winter  in 
a  place  that  is  frost-proof.  As  the  leaves  die  away 
gradually  give  less  water,  and  finally,  when  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  give  no  water  at  all.  Then  repot  and  start 
them  into  growth  in  spring. 

il/rs.  Clarke.— The  Physalis  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
will,  thertfore,  spring  up  every  year.  Id  is  thus  not 
necessary  to  raise  plants  from  seed  every  year.  Mytchett 
White,  Market  White,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  and  Mme. 
Desgranges  are  four  white  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for 
outdoor  culture. 

Devon.— The  names  Cydonia  japonicaand  Pyrus  japonica 
refer  to  the  same  plant,  as  ihe  first  name  is  used  by  some 
authorities,  and  the  second  one  by  others.  The  "  Kew 
Hand  List,"  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  standard  work 
for  this  country,  has  passed  through  two  editions,  in  the 
first  of  which,  published  in  189i,  Pyrus  japonica  was  given 
as  the  correct  name,  but  in  the  list  published  in  1902  it 
was  changed  to  Cydonia  japonica. 

E.  n.  A.  —  Much  might  be  done  to  help  get  rid  of 
small  slugs  which  eat  Violets  in  frames  were  the  plants 
looked  over  after  dark  with  a  lamp  or  lantern,  and  the 
slugs  picked  off  the  plants.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
evening  every  pest  in  any  frame  is  then  out  feeding.  Were 
also  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  soot  or  quicklime  strewn 
about  between  the  plants  carefully,  the  leaves  being 
gathered  up  by  the  hand  first,  many  would  be  killed.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  smother  the  Violets  with  soot 
or  lime,  as  that  would  spoil  the  fiowers  entirely.  We 
think  the  practice  of  picking  eft  the  slugs  the  very  best 
plan.  You  may  try  lawn  sand  in  the  same  way,  but  it 
must  not  touch  the  leaves. 

C.  \V.  B.—U  is  clear  that  there  is  some  peculiarity 
locally  which  your  letter  does  not  fully  reveal,  and  we 
can  only  say  that  the  man  on  the  spot  is  by  far  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We 
suggested  the  lime  formerly  by  reason  of  its  sweetening 
effects,  for  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soil  was — 
at  least,  in  certain  parts— sour,  and  that  such  sourness  was 
the  direct  result  of  poor  or  inferior  drainage.  We  hardly 
agree  with  the  advice  of  your  gardening  fiiend  as  to  the 
sea-sand  and  lime,  certainly  not  a  good  mi.xture  on  which 
to  sow  grass  seeds.  Your  own  suggestion  on  the  lines  of 
our  former  advice  will  be  best,  i.e.,  dig  the  sand  and  lime 
in  soon,  and  sow  the  lawn  again  in  spring. 

Bad  Lawn. — The  combination  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  sand  you  give  is  usually  that  of  what  is  sold  as  lawn 
sand.  The  sulphate  lying  on  the  broad  leafage  of  the 
Daisies  or  Plantains,  burns  it,  but  does  not  kill  the  roots. 
Like  salt,  which  will  similarly  destroy  weed  leafage,  but 
not  roots,  the  sulphate,  when  dissolved,  becomes  manure, 
and  the  weed  growth  later  is  often  as  bad  as  before.  Really 
the  very  best  method  to  deal  with  the  trouble  is  to  have 
the  Daisies  pulled  out  with  strong  table  forks  during  the 
winter,  fine  soil  spread  over  the  lawn  later,  then  when  well 
raked  in  sown  with  fine  lawn  grass  seed.  Four  pounds  per 
rod  area  of  basic  slag  should  be  sown  with  the  soil 
dressing,  and  in  May,  after  new  grass  is  grown,  then  dress 
with  21b.  per  rod  of  fine  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Magnolia  (John  Makin). — There  is  little 
chance  of  flowering  your  specimen  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  at  all  events 
not  until  it  is  a  eood  deal  larger  than  now,  for 
this  species  of  Magnolia  will  reach  a  height  of 
20  feet  to  30  feet  in  England,  and  at  least  twice 
that  in  its  native  country — the  Southern  United 
States  of  Americi.  If  possible  by  all  means 
plant  out  your  specimen  against  a  south  wall, 
taking  care  that  the  spot  is  effectually  drained 
and  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Give  no  manure  of 
any  kind.  In  this  way  it  forms  a  very  handsome 
wall  plant,  the  leaves  being  so  beautiful,  and  in 
a  couple  of  years,  if  in  a  flourishing  state,  it 
should  flower — that  is,  if  it  has  been  propagated 
from  a  layer,  as  these  bloom  in  a  smaller  state 
than  seedlings.  If  you  cannot  plant  it  out  the 
better  way  will  be  to  winter  it  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  as  soon  as  the  harsh  winds  and  frosts  of 
spring  are  over  the  plant  may  be  placed  in  a 
sunny  spot  out  of  doors,  taking  care  that  it  is 
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properly  eupplied  with  water  throughout  the 
summer.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  may  be  shifted 
into  a  tub,  which  is  far  more  convenient  than  a 
very  large  pot. 

Pkdning  Pvracantha  {A.  E.  S.). — In  order 
to  have  a  good  show  of  berries  on  the  Pyraeantha 
too  much  pruning  should  not  be  resorted  to,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  is  often 
beneficial.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
form  a  tangled  mass  of  weak  shoots,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  should  be  well  thinned  out. 
The  best  time  to  prune  is  in  February,  or  about 
that  season — that  is  to  say,  directly  the  berries 
begin  to  fade,  and  in  pruning  the  old  wood  may 
be  cutout  or  shortened  back,  whichever  best  fits 
the  shape  of  the  specimen.  The  flowers,  and 
consequently  the  berries,  are  borne  on  the 
previous  year's  growth,  so  that  in  pruning  the 
good  clean  shoots  of  the  preceding  season  should 
be  cut  as  little  as  possible,  providing  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  shape  of  the  tree.  In 
the  case  of  an  o'd-established  specimen  against  a 
wall  it  sometimes  fails  to  give  a  good  display  of 
fruit  by  reason  of  its  starved  condition.  Then 
remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  possible 
without  damaging  the  roots,  give  if  dry  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  replace  the 
exhausted  soil  with  a  good  lasting  compost. 

F.  M.—The  Poplars  are  attacked  by  an  aphis  (Aphis 
salicis).  Tne  best  cure  is  to  spray  the  trunlcs  and  branches 
with  an  insecticide  about  April  and  May,  which  is  the 
time  the  eggs  begin  to  hatcli  out.  A  solution  of  Paris 
green  might  be  used.  If  the  trees  are  not  of  much  value 
it  would  be  better  to  cut  them  down. 

W.  H.  B.— The  bush  and  Holly  hedge  may  be  pruned 
any  time  this  winter  from  now  to  the  end  of  January. 
The  hedge  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  too  quickly  or 
a  thick  and  dense  bottom  will  not  ue  secured.  Therefore 
we  should  advise  cutting  back  a  portion  of  this  year's 
growth  (say  one-third),  repeating  the  same  operation 
every  year  until  you  aie  satisfied  that  the  bottom  is  dense 
enough.  The  only  way  in  which  the  bottom  can  be 
thickened  is  by  forcing  lateral  growth  from  the  base  of 
the  trees.  After  this  is  secured  very  little  cutting  of  the 
top  will  be  necessary,  and  the  hedge  will  soon  reach  the 
heigh;  you  require. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Mareohal  Niel  is  Pots  (A.  i?.).— The 
plants  that  you  have  just  received  should  not  be 
cut  back  at  all  this  season,  excepting  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  extreme  ends  in  order  to  remove  the 
unripened  wood.  You  will  find,  if  the  plants  are 
treated  well,  that  there  will  be  some  fine 
blossoms  produced  from  the  long  rods.  This 
grand  Rose  succeeds  much  batter  when  it  is 
planted  out  in  a  really  good  border  under  glass  ; 
in  fact,  one  should  take  as  much  cire  in  preparing 
for  this  Rose  as  for  a  Grape  vine.  If  you  intend 
keeping  the  Rose  in  a  pot,  the  present  siz?, 
presumably  8-inch  diameter,  will  nolsufiics  for  it 
after  the  first  crop.  If  you  cannot  plant  out, 
then  your  best  plan  will  be  to  plant  in  a  large 
pot  or  small  tub.  We  do  not  advise  you  to  do 
this  just  now,  but  wait  until  the  blojsoms  have 
appeared.  After  flowering  do  not  cut  back 
much,  but  spread  out  the  shoots. 

Pruning  Roses  (W.  J.,  Streatham).— Those 
classes  of  Roses  which  require  very  little  pruning 
are  climbing,  pillar,  and  other  strong  growing 
Roses ;  Austrian  Briars,  Scotch  Briars,  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars,  Pompon,  Rutjosa  or  Japanese 
Roses,  Binksia,  Gallica  or  French  Roses,  and 
single-flowered  Roses.  All  the  best  known 
climbing  Roses,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rjmbler,  &c.,  produce  flowers  on  the 
growths  made  the  previous  year  ;  therefore,  the 
shoots  must  not  be  cut  back  in  the  spring.  When 
flowering  is  over  cut  out  altogether  a  few  of  the 
oldest  shoots  which  have  blossomed,  so  that  the 
young  shoots  to  flower  the  next  year  may  have 
more  light  and  air.  The  Roses  which  require 
to  be  more  or  less  closely  pruned  are  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  Bourbons,  Pro- 
vence, Moss,  and  China.  If  you  want  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  cut  bick  the  shoots  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  spring 
to  within,  say,  6  inches  or  less  of  the  base, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoot.     If  you 


want  exhibition  blooms  cut  them  back  to  the  two 
basal  bud?.  The  tender  Teas  often  require  little 
pruning,  as  by  the  spring  there  may  be  little 
sound  wood  left.  The  bulk  of  the  roots  of  Roses 
should  be  fairly  near  the  surface,  but  some,  of 
course,  go  down,  and  the  object  of  having  a  well- 
dug  soil  is  to  prevent  their  getting  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  sour  soil. 

Sowing  Rose  Seed  (Raimhauh). — If,  as  you 
say,  the  pod  is  quite  ripe,  the  seeds  should  Le 
sown  at  once.  Prepare  two  or  three  small  pots, 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  these  half 
full  of  small  crock?.  Then  fill  up  with  compost 
prepared  as  follows  :  One  part  sifted  loam,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part  silver  sand,  mixed 
well  together.  Break  the  pod  and  separate  the 
seeds  you  find  therein,  then  put  about  seven 
seeds  in  a  pot,  burying  thtm  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  deep.  Sprinkle  the  top  of  the  soil  with 
silver  sand  until  all  the  soil  is  hidden.  Give  one 
watering,  then  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse.  It  is  essential  that  the  pots  be 
kept  plunged  in  some  damp  material,  but  do 
not  cover  the  top  of  the  pot.  If  the  seed  was 
fertile  the  seedlings  would  appear  in  two  or  three 
months  after  sowing.  When  they  have  grown  a 
fair  siz9  you  could  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the 
open  ground,  taking  care  the  ball  of  soil  be  not 
broken. 

Planting  Roses  in  December  (C  [K.  G.,  Leeds).— 
Defer  planting  until  March  or  April.  The  best  method  of 
heeling  in  the  plants  is  to  make  a  trench  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall  or  close  fence.  Spread  the  plants  out  thinly. 
then  fill  the  trench  with  soil.  Tread  this  firmly  about  the 
roots,  and  if  the  bases  of  the  shoots  are  beneath  the  soil  for 
2  inches  or  3  inches  so  much  the  better.  Plants  thus  heeltd 
in  will  be  safe  against  injury  by  frost.  When  you  plant  in 
spring  have  some  prepared  soil  ready,  and  give  each  plant  a 
shovelful.  The  important  thing  to  remember  regarding 
these  spring-planted  plants  is  to  make  the  soil  firm  about 
a  week  after  planting.  The  holes  thus  made  should  not  be 
flileil  up,  as  they  serve  to  hold  water.  Cut  back  the  plants 
to  two  or  three  eyes  from  the  base  before  planting. 

W.  (F.— Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  "Rose  Garden'  treats  upon 
the  subject  of  seedling  Roses,  and  we  should  recommend 
its  perusal.  You  would  be  able  to  obtain  seed  from  some 
varieties  of  Rosea  if  you  have  the  plants  in  pots,  and  you 
are  careful  to  accelerate  the  growth  as  much  as  possible 
in  spring.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  plants  in  blossom 
during  May  in  order  that  the  seed  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  mature.  You  would  succeed  much  better  wtie 
you  able  to  have  one  row  of  hot-water  pipes  running 
through  your  pits.  This  is  essential  for  maintaining  a 
warm  and  dry  atmosphere  during  the  period  of  blossom- 
ing. Raising  seedling  Roses  is  a  most  fascinating  occupa- 
tion, but  it  is  one  that  unless  you  enter  into  it  thoroughly 
your  labours  will  be  in  vain.  Even  with  the  most 
careful  cross-fertilisation  that  can  be  carried  out  raisers 
Und  that  the  really  worthy  novelties  are  less  than  2  per 
cent. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse  Flowers  (ii'.).— Sow  the  seeds 
of  Streptocarpus  thinly  in  early  spring  (January 
to  March)  in  pots  or  pins  filled  with  light  soil 
and  well  drained.  Place  them  in  a  house  where 
the  temperature  is  about  60"  to  65°,  and  keep 
moist.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  pol  off  into 
small  pots.  Keep  in  the  same  temperature  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  put  in  their  final  pots, 
then  gradually  inure  them  to  the  temperature  of 
a  greenhouse.  Fiom  seed  sown  at  the  time  men- 
tioned the  plants  ought  to  be  in  flower  by  July. 
Gloxinias  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  ;  they 
need  a  light  soil  chiefly  composed  of  loam.  Some 
peat  or  leaf-soil  and  smd  should  be  intermixed. 
Pot  ofi'  very  carefully  as  the  plants  grow  and 
require  larger  pots.  Give  each  plant  plenty  of 
room,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  damp  cff  or  get 
broken.  Although  they  like  a  moist  atmosphere, 
with  a  temperature  of  60"  to  65°,  the  leaves  must 
not  be  syringed,  and,  of  course,  the  flowers  must 
not  be.  Even  wateiing  should  be  done  with 
great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  leaves, 
otherwise  these  will  damp  oft.  When  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  the  air  in  the  house  must  be  kept 
dry  ;  it  is  only  when  growing  that  they  need  a 
moist  air.  So  with  Achimenes,  and,  in  fact,  all 
plants  with  leaves  of  thick  texture,  water  should 
be  applied  very  carefuUj-.  Give  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere while  the  plants  are  growing,  but  do  not 
syringe  directly  on  the  plants.     There  have  been 


articles  in   The  Garden  on  these  plants.     We 
know  of  no  book  dealing  specially  with  them. 

Novice  -A  flrmly-potted  plant  may  retain  moisture  in 
the  soil  longer  than  one  loosely  potted,  but  would,  when 
dry,  probably  suffer  more,  because  air  would  be  the  more 
excluded  ;  also  a  hard  ball  of  soil  would  be  longer  in 
becoming  moist  again  than  a  loose  one.  Some  plants, 
Chrysanthemums,  for  instance,  need  hard  potting  ;  others, 
especially  such  tilings  as  Chinese  Primroses,  like  a  looser 
texture.  You  may  test  the  effect  on  a  couple  of  ordinary 
zonal  Pelargoniums  very  well  next  spring,  shifting  the 
plants  from  3-inch  into  41-inch  pots,  potting  one  hard,  the 
other  light,  watering  them,  then  leaving  them  to  dry,  and 
see  which  the  sooner  flags  or  droops. 

//■(■^anrf.— Lathyrus  pubescens  naturally  passes  through 
a  quiet  period  during  the  winter,  and  at  that  time  it  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  shabby  appearance.  Early  in  the  new 
year,  however,  fresh  shoots  will  be  pushed  out,  not  only 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  but  also  from  the  old  wood. 
For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  cut  down.  A  bed  in  a  con- 
servatory mentioned  by  you  should  be  an  ideal  position 
for  it,  provided  the  structure  is  a  light  one  and  plenty  cf 
air  can  be  given  when  needed.  When  planted  cut  an 
effectually  drained  bolder  is  necestary  to  its  well-doing. 
Ill  the  more  favoured  districts  it  does  well  out  of  doors, 
and,  if  in  your  place,  we  should  be  inclined  to  try  some 
of  the  seedling  plant  s  under  such  condilions.  The  protec- 
tion of  a  wall  is  generally  considered  necessaiy  for  their 
well-doing,  but  we  have  met  with  several  flouiishilig 
examples  altogether  away  from  a  wall. 


ORCHIDS. 

Resting  Dendkobicims  {T.  ShipUy) —The 
time  allowed  fur  resting  Dandrobiums  varies 
considerably  for  diS'erent  plar.ts.  When  the 
flower-buds  show  signs  of  extending  grsduilly 
increase  the  amount  of  water  given  and 
place  them  in  a  slightly  higher  tempirature;  if 
you  should  wish  to  get  ihtm  in  flower  early  it 
can  bo  done  by  placing  t  hem  in  more  heat  as  soon 
as  the  flower-buds  are  in  evidecce.  As  often 
mentioned  in  The  Garden,  Dandrobiums  when 
resting  must  not  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel,  although  they  must  be 
kept  dry.  Very  little  water  will  maintain  the 
bulbs  in  a  sound  state  till  the  flower -buds 
advance,  when  more  water  is  neccssaiy.  This 
treatment  is  applicable  to  nobile,  crassinode  and 
any  of  their  hybrids.  D,  primulinum  requires  a 
very  long  rest  and  very  little  wafer  until 
the  flower  -  buds  are  well  advanced.  Cypri- 
pediums  are  best  potted  soon  after  flowering. 
Vandas  require  a  humid  position  in  the  stove 
Orchid  house  and  very  little  water  during  the 
short  dull  days.  When  the  days  lerglhen  and 
roots  once  again  become  active  give  more  water 
and  a  shady  position.  When  potting  fill  the  pots 
nearly  full  with  clean  crocks,  worked  up  around 
the  stems,  always  getting  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  leafless  part  of  the  stem  in  the  pot  and  work 
the  crocks  around  it,  then  surface  the  whole  with 
good  clean  sphagnum  moss.  Repotting  is  best 
done  when  the  roots  are  active. 

EOOKS  ON  Orchids  (J.  0  Xcill,  Jnhanneshurri).—"  The 
Amateur  Orchid  Cultivatoi's  Guidebot  li,"  ly  U.  A. 
Burbeiry,  6s.  41.;  "The  Bjok  of  o  chlda,"  by  W.  H. 
White,  23.  9J. ;  "Orchid  Growei's  Manual,"  £1  fin.  7d.  ; 
and  "  Orchids,  iheir  Culture  and  Management,"  M,l  53.  6d., 
by  W.  Watson,  curator  of  the  Roval  liutanio  Gardens, 
Kew,  are  the  chief  works  on  this  sul  ject.  We  could  obtain 
any  of  these  works  for  you. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

MosiiROOM  Growing  (7'.  J.  W.)  —Our  corre- 
spondeiit  asks  the  question  whtthtra  Cucumber 
house  with  bottom-heat,  or  a  greenhouse  with 
surface-heat  only,  would  be  the  best  house  for 
growing  Mushrooms  in  in  winter  ?  Our  answer  is 
that  both  would  be  suitable,  only  that  the  bottom- 
heat  in  the  Cucumber  house  must  be  dispensed 
with  whilst  the  Mushrooms  are  growing,  and 
very  little  heat  would  be  required  in  the  pipes  of 
either  houses.  It  is  better  to  make  provision  for 
what  heat  is  necessary  by  covering  the  beds  over 
with  strawy  litter  and  mats.  This  keeps  the 
suiface  of  the  beds  dark,  and  conserves  the  heat 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  dry  heat  from  the 
pipes  would  do.  The  best  temperature  to  main- 
tain is  from  53°  to  57°.  Having,  as  ycu  say,  a 
good  Mushroom  book  to  refer  to,  you  can  eas-ily 
learn  from  it  how  to  prepare  tho  manuie,  form 
the  beds,  spawn  them,   and   the  after  treatment. 
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Beds  1  foot  in  depth  (10  inches  when  they  are 
hard  pressed)  can  be  formed  on  the  shelves  and 
under  them,  and  if  there  is  room  on  the  floor 
ridges  could  be  formed  like  Celery  ridges,  3  feet 
wide  at  base,  and  2J  feet  high  at  the  ridge. 
Make  sure  that  the  spawn  you  use  is  new  and 
fresh,  as  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  much  on 
the  quality  of  the  spawn.  From  the  time  the 
beds  are  spawned  until  the  crops  are  gathered,  it 
will  take  from  three  and  a-half  to  four  months. 
We  mention  this  in  case  the  houses  being  occupied 
in  spring  by  the  Mushrooms,  might  be  the  cause 
of  delay  in  planting  out  your  Cucumbers.  You 
cannot  grow  Mushrooms  without  horse  manure. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  started  a 
month  or  two  sooner. 

X.  X. — Both  Lemon  and  common  Thyme  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  or  be  lifted,  pulled  to  pieces  and  replanted, 
and  thus  increase  the  stock.  Bjth  Marjoram  and  Savory 
can  be  increased  by  seed  sowing  and  division  of  old  plants. 
Fennel  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

J.  W.  Walters. — Swedish  Turnips  are  a  distinct  race,  and 
are  generally  consumed  by  cattle,  but  small  bulbs,  such  as 
may  be  easily  grown  in  gardens,  make  a  very  welcome 
dish  in  winter  if  properly  cooked.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
April  or  early  May,  afterwards  thinning  out  the  seedlings 
to  9  inches  apart.  The  roots  are  fairly  hardy,  and  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  until  January,  then  they  should  be 
pulled,  trimmed,  and  stored  in  sand  for  use  as  needed. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vine  Leaves  Disfigured  (W.  A.,  Arle). — The 
Vine  leaves  with  spots  and  disfiguring  marks 
appear  to  have  been  scorched.  This  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  sun  shining  on  the  leaves  in 
the  early  morning  while  they  were  still  moist. 
To  counteract  this  you  should  leave  a  chink  of  air 
on  the  top  of  the  vinery  all  night.  Mildew 
might  also  have  disfigured  ahe  leaves  in  this  way 
if  the  Vines  suffered  from  this  fungus  during  the 
summer.  In  any  case,  as  the  leaves  are  not 
disfigured  until  they  commence  to  ripen,  it  is  not 
serious.  In  ease  there  are  mildew  spores  about 
you  will  do  well  to  gather  up  all  fallen  leaves 
and  burn  them.  Leave  none  about,  for  it  is  on 
decaying  leaves  that  the  spores  pass  the  winter. 
When  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  remove  also  the 
surface  soil  and  burn  that,  replacing  with  fresh. 
If  yon  do  this,  and  take  care  to  keep  a  little  air 
on  the  house  during  next  autumn,  the  leaves  will 
most  probably  be  sound. 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  (Constant  Reader). — In 
the  first  place  be  careful  to  pick  up  and  burn  all 
the  leaves  as  they  fall.  When  all  are  fallen 
prune  the  trees  and  wash  down  the  house  care- 
fully, roof,  walls,  pipes  ;  in  fact,  all  exposed 
surfaces.  Wash  the  Vine  down  with  tepid  water 
and  soft  soap,  taking  the  greatest  care  not  to 
injure  the  buds.  Paint  them  afterwards  with  the 
following  solution  :  Half  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  half 
a  pint  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
parafEn,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Tobacco  dust. 
Mix  together  with  warm  water  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  paint,  add  to  it  afterwards  one  gallon  of 
clear  water,  and  apply  with  a  soft  brush  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  pruned,  giving  another  applica- 
tion soon  after  Christmas.  Whilst  the  mixture 
is  being  used  it  should  be  constantly  stirred. 
After  the  Vines  have  been  painted  and  tied  to 
position  the  surface  soil  of  the  border  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  should  be  removed. 

W.  W. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apple  was 
damaged  before  it  was  stored,  hence  the  decayed  parts. 
How  this  was  done,  whether  by  careless  handling,  or  in 
what  way,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Hardy  fruit  needs  to  be 
most  carefully  treated  when  being  gathered  and  carried  to 
the  store  room,  for  any  parts  which  are  bruised  then  will 
become  rotten  later. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

H.  ff.— Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Viucent  Square,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  He 
will  Rive  you  full  particulars.  These  were  published  in  THE 
Garden  for  the  ISth  jdt, 

F.  E.  S. — No,  we  should  not  advise  a  dressing  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  early  in  the  year  after  a  dressing  of  basic  slag 
in  the  winter.  Basic  slag  contains  acid  ;  lOOlb.  will  have, 
say,  the  following  proportion,  17Ib.  of  phosphoric  acid,  501b. 
of  lime,  6Mb.  of  magnesia,  and  101b.  of  iron,  and  to  add 
more  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  spring  would 
cause  diverse  action,  and  yoq  woql^  \o%^  the  value  of  the 


former  preparation.  Why  not,  if  required,  use  more  slag 
now,  say  at  the  rate  of  6cwt.  to  lOcwt.  per  acre,  then  you 
would  have  a  lasting  food  or  a  long  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  will  enrich  the  soil  in  phosphates.  You  do 
not  say  if  your  soil  is  peaty,  light,  or  clayey,  but  to  all 
soils  poor  in  lime  you  may  apply  the  slag  in  the  quantity 
named  at  this  season,  but  it  should  be  dug  in,  not  used  as 
a  top-dressing. 

Names   of  Fruit.— G.  G.  Tavistock.— The  Apple  is  a 

local  variety. rt-M.—l,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  Hambledon 

deux  Ans  ;  3,  Boston  Russet;  4,  King  Harry;  5,  Egremont 
Russet;  6,  Sandringham. 

Names  of  Plants.— iT".  E.  .S.—Hse  man  thus  virescens 

albiflos. Rhagatt  —Hornbeam  (Carpinus  Betulus). 

J.  R.  Droop.— hQV\iQxi%  (Mahonia)  japonica.— A'.  7y.~Per- 

nettya  mucronata. James  Tizsard.—ConiteTons  plants 

as  a  class  are  very  difficult  to  name  from  small  specimens, 
but  to  the  best  of  our  belief  those  sent  are  as  follows  ;  1, 
Taxus  baccata  fastigiata;  2,  Juniperus  thurifera;  3,  J. 
virginiana  var. ;  4,  Cryptomeria  elegans ;  5,  Sequoia 
sempervirens  ;  6,  Cupressus  serapervirens  ;  7,  Juniperus 
virginiana ;  8,  J.  chioensia  ;  9,  Cryptomeria  japonica ; 
10,  Retinospora  squarrosa;  11,  Abies  pectinata;  12, 
Juniperus  sps. 


LATE    NOTES. 

Nopwieh  Chpysanthemum  show. 

I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  in  your 
account  of  the  Norwich  Chrysanthemum  show. 
I,  and  not  Mr.  Hanson  as  stated,  was  first  in  the 
class  for  six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety. — C. 
Nichols,  The  Manor  House  Gardens,  Ormesby, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Obituary— Mrs,  Jaques.— We  much 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  ot  Mrs.  .Jaques,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  Jaques,  who  was  tor  many  years 
head  gardener  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild, 
and  afterwards  to  Miss  Alice  Rothschild,  at 
Waddesdon  Manor,  Bucks.  Mr.  .Jaques  retired 
from  his  position  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  resides 
ar,  Waddesdon,  where  Mrs.  Jaques  died  on  the 
.30  Dh  ult. 

National    Ciipysanthemum 

Society. — The  new  undertaking  of  this  society, 
to  hold  for  a  second  time  an  exhibition  of  market 
Chrysanthemums,  promises  to  be  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  last  year,  and  to  be  a  successful  branch 
of  the  society's  work.  The  schedule,  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  last,  contains  four 
divisions,  viz.,  market  growers,  nurserymen  and 
specialists,  commission  salesmen  not  growers,  and 
open  classes.  The  show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  ISohinst.,  in  the  French  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden.  Medals  will  be  awarded  as 
prizes.  The  admission  will  be  6d.,  there  being 
no  free  admission  for  members. 


LEGAL     POINTS, 


Liability  to  Build  Wall  {Forget-me-not). — 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  answer  questions 
relating  to  Scotch  law.  In  any  event  this  is  a 
case  in  which  you  would  have  to  consult  a  lawyer. 
Advice  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  would  be 
useless  and  dangerous. 

Damage  by  Straying  Horses  {D.  K.). — If 
your  neighbour  is  under  statutory  obligation  to 
maintain  the  fence  he  would  appear  to  be  liable 
for  the  damage  caused  owing  to  his  neglect  to 
perform  his  obligations.  The  solicitor  seems  to 
be  advising  you  properly,  and  you  had  better  be 
guided  by  him.  Get  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
write  a  letter  demanding  damages.  If  he  is  able 
to  obtain  same,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  ascertain 
from  him  in  writing  the  probable  cost  of  an  action 
in  the  county  court  should  you  lose  your  case. 

Hardy  Plant  Nursery  {Land). — You  had 
better  make  a  definite  agreement  with  your  land- 
lord as  to  your  right  to  remove  the  plants.  This 
will  avoid  any  dispute,  but,  while  an  ordinary 
tenant  is  not  entitled  to  remove  Rose  bushes, 
shrubs.  Box  borders,  &c.,  which  he  has  planted, 
this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  nurseryman  or  market 
gardener,  and  the  tenant  of  an  agricultural  hold- 
ing has  special  privileges  as  to  compensation.  A 
landlord  cannot  claim  a  higher  rent  because  a 


tenant  makes  the  land  more  profitable  than  was 
anticipated,  but,  unless  it  is  taken  for  a  term  of 
years,  he  might  give  the  tenant  notice  to  quit 
with  a  view  to  getting  better  terms.  Therefore 
be  careful  to  get  a  lease,  and,  if  you  are  doubtful 
of  success,  stipulate  that  you  can  terminate  the 
same  at  certain  periods  of  the  term.  Make  the 
first  period  an  early  date. 

Absolute  Assignment  of  Furniture  (N.  S.). 
To  be  effective  against  creditors  the  assignment 
must  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  solicitor  and 
registered  as  an  absolute  bill  of  sale.  Unless  there 
is  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  transaction,  t  e., 
unless  your  wife  pays  you  the  value  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  assignment  can  be  impeached  by  your 
creditors  at  any  time  if  they  can  prove  that  it 
was  executed  to  defeat  creditors'  claims.  If  you 
become  bankrupt  within  two  years  it  will  be 
void,  and  if  you  become  bankrupt  within  ten 
years  the  person  claiming  under  the  assignment 
must  prove  that  your  property  was  sufficient  to 
pay  your  debts  without  the  property  included  in 
the  assignment.  Particulars  of  all  bills  of  sale  are 
published  in  the  trade  papers,  so  that  an  assign- 
ment of  your  furniture  might  injure  your  credit. 
You  should  consult  a  solicitor,  as  you  could  not 
prepare  the  assignment  yourself.  An  unregis- 
tered assignment  would  suffice  to  vest  the 
furniture  in  your  wife  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  creditors,  but  she  would  have  to  pay  estate 
duty  in  the  event  of  your  death  within  twelve 
months,  and  probably  at  any  time  if  you  continue 
to  use  the  furniture.  But  practically  no  duty 
would  be  payable  if  the  total  value  of  your  estate 
is  under  £500, 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

Annual  Dinner. 
The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  2Sth  ult.,  at  6.15  p.m.,  about  104  members  and 
their  friends  being  present.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported 
amongotherwell-knownenthusiastsbyMessrs.  G.Schneider 
(president  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London), 
H.  Ballantine,  Thomas  Bevan,  J.  H.  Witty,  C.  Harman 
Payne,  D.  B.  Crane,  Brian  Wynne,  H.  J.  Jones,  D.  loga- 
mells,  A.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Moorman,  W .  Wells,  and 
J .  T.  Simpson.  The  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  of  the  large  Japanese  sorts,  and  several  of  the  more 
dainty  singles  and  decorative  varieties  were  pleasingly 
associated. 

The  chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  "His  Majesty  the 
King  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  specially  alluding 
to  the  great  interest  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  took  in  dis- 
plays of  flowers,  especially  referring  to  the  thoroughness 
of  her  visit  to  the  Rose  show  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
July  last.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Ballantine  made  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  inaugurated  by  Her  Majesty  for  the 
unemployed.  This  was  responded  to  in  no  mean  manner, 
a  considerable  sum  being  realised.  A  telegram  was  also 
despatched  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  congratulating  him 
on  his  recovery  from  his  recent  accident  while  out  shooting. 

The  toast  "Success  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  "  was  also  proposed  by  the  chairman.  Reference 
in  kindly  terms  was  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
who  had  served  the  society  so  well.  The  chairman  also 
said  that  on  this  occasion  our  thoughts  would  naturally 
turn  to  that  home  of  the  Chrysanthemum— at  least,  one 
home — viz,,  Japan,  who  were  congratulated  on  coming  out 
of  their  recent  ordeal  so  sati-factorily.  He  said  they  could 
review  the  past  year's  work  with  satisfaction.  The  shows 
had  been  very  fine.  There  were  deviations  from  the  old 
rut.  He  said  the  Pompons  were  well  shown.  Among 
other  things,  he  thought  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
brought  out  superb  exhibits,  and  he  could  congratulate 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  their  fine  Novem- 
ber show.  Some  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  future 
work  of  the  society.  Encouragement  of  market  varieties 
and  the  publication  of  a  year-book  were  specially  men- 
tioned. 

The  president  then  presented  the  Affiliated  Societies 
Trophy  to  Mr  G.  Hunt  on  behalf  of  the  Epsom  and  Dis- 
trict Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Challenge  Cups  (two),  and  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Com- 
pany's Cup  to  Mr.  W.  HIggs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey, 
Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leathethead. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  (treasurer)  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Donors  of  Special  Prizes."  Special  reference  was  made  to 
the  cups,  trophies,  and  valuable  cash  prizes  offered  by 
generous  donors.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cozens,  secretary  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Society,  responded,  saying  how  pleased  he  was  when 
the  time  came  round  for  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  There  was  no  place  in  the  country  equal 
to  it  for  such  displays. 

The  toast  of  *'  The  President,  Vice-presidents,  Treasurer, 
Secretaries,  Committee, '.(fee,,  of  the   Society"  was  ably 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Brian  Wynne.  Mr.  R,  BiUantine,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan,  and  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  responded. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Affiliated 
Societies,"  calling  attention  to  the  preponderance  of  Japa- 
nese blooms  at  our  shows.  He  suggested  that  prominence 
should  be  given  toother  types,  particularly  to  the  singles 
and  other  interestirg  forms.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  representing 
the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysaiilhemum  Societv,  replied. 

At  this  stage  the  chairman  presented  Mr.  C.  3.  Caselton, 
superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens,  with  a  gold 
medal  for  his  invaluable  services  at  the  show.  Air.  Casel- 
ton  suitably  responded. 

"  The  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Witty,  who 
spoke  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered.  The  audience 
sang  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow."    Mr.  Shea  responded. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  in  a  pleasing  speech  proposed  the  toast 
of  "  The  Ladies  Knd  Visitors,"  to  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson 
replied.  "The  Press"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  iDgamells, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  K.  Hooper  Pearson. 

An  excellent  programme  of  music  was  rendered  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Bennett-Gtiffen. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  an  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruits, 
of  presei  ved  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chief  fea- 
tures among  the  exhibits  of  Colonial  produce  were  the 
magnificent  exhibit  of  Apples  froai  Biitish  Columbia  and 
the  varied  collection  of  West  India  produce  shown  under 
the  auspices  of  the  West  India  Committee.  Exhibits  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  shown  before  the 
committees  as  usual.  Some  excellent  displays  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  indoor  flowers  in  great  variety,  anti  Orchids 
were  exhibited.  Among  the  latter  was  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  hybrid  Odontoglossum,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworlh  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  A  new  Apple 
obtained  ao  award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  W.  Fyfe,  W.  Pope,  J.  Lyne,  F.  i).  Lane, 
C.  Foster,  J.  Willaid,  W.  H,  Divers,  Owen  Thomas,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  J.  H.  Goudacre,  G.  Wylhes,  and  John  Wright. 

The  Hogg  Memoiial  Medal  for  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  for  a 
veiy  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Grapes.  The  Apples 
weie  perfect  specimens,  beautifully  finished,  and  richly 
coloured.  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Bijou,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins' County,  and  Fearn's  Pippin  were  among  the  best. 
Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  splendidly  represented. 

A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  jMr.  W,  H. 
Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle, 
Grantham,  for  a  collection  of  excellent  Apples  and  Pears. 
Among  the  latter,  BeuriL'  Diel,  Beurrv  d'Anjou,  -losephine 
de  Malinea,  Le  Lectier,  and  Beunt-  de  Jonghe  were  some 
of  the  best,  while  The  Queen,  Rymer,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
and  Annie  Elizabeth  were  good  dishes  Grapes  Alicante 
and  Muscat  of  A'exandria  in  baskets  were  arranged  in  this 
collection, 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
splendid  lot  of  haidy  fruit  attractively  arranged,  and  the 
fruits  of  good  quality,  large  size,  and  rich  colouring.  Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  showed  a  bunch  of 
Gros  Colmar  Grapes  with  small  berries  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  variety  West's  St.  Peter's,  upon  which  it 
was  grafted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster, 
exhibited  fruits  of  the  Shaddock.  These  fruits,  said  Mr, 
Clayton,  make  excellent  Marmalade.  The  tree  from  which 
they  were  gathered  is  known  to  have  been  at  Grimston 
Park  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Cultural  commen- 
dation. 

Some  good  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  were  exhibited  by  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  Elsenham,  Essex,  to  show  the  good 
(ffectof  the  following  manures:  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
Cultural  commendation. 

Several  new  Apples  were  shown,  but  only  the  one 
described  below  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mushrooms 
grown  from  Cuthhert's  spawn.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Loder,  Leonardslee, 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gentle,  Little  Gaddesdon,  for  some  splendid  Onions. 

Mr.  W.  iJeal,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  awarded  a  silver 
Bank&ian  medal  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes. 

Excellent  collections  of  Potatoes  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Mark's  Tey,  Essex  (silver 
Knightian  medal),  and  by  G.  Masaey  and  Sons,  Spalding 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

New  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Apple  James  Kirk. — This  is  a  new  Apple  obtained  by 
crossing  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  It  is 
of  somewhat  uneven  conical  furm,  partaking  more  after 
Blenheim  Orange  in  appearance  than  King  of  the  Pippins. 
The  fruit  committee  thought  so  highly  of  this  fruit  that 
they  gave  an  award  of  merit.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Son,  Wisbech. 

Potatn  Peareinokrr. — An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 
this  variety  after  trial  at  Wisley.  Shown  by  Mr.  Scar- 
lett, Marketplace,  Edinburgh. 

Colonial  and  Bottled  Fruit. 
There  was  a  magnificent  exhibit  from  British  Columbia 
of  fruit  grown  in  that  colony.  It  cons-isted  wholly  of  Apples 
displayed  in  boxes  and  on  dishes,  and  filled  one  end  of  the 
hall.  The  Apples  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  rich 
colouring,  and  so  far  as  nppearance  goes  were  magnificent 
Siimples.     Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  King  of 


Tompkins  County,  Baldwin,  Akin  Red,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg,  and  Arkansas  Black  were  among  those  most  finely 
coloured.  One  of  the  most  attractive  Apples  in  the  exhibit 
was  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  not,  unlike  AUington  Pippin, 
though  more  richly  coloured.  Fall  Pippin  is  a  very  large 
pale  yellow  conical  Apple.  As  showing  the  great  progress 
made  by  the  fruit  industry  in  British  Columbia,  ten  years 
ago  she  did  not  grow  enough  fruit  to  supply  her  own 
population,  while  last  year  over  3,00U  tons  were  exported. 

For  the  third  time  the  West  Indies  filled  a  prominent 
position.  Among  the  exhibitors  in  this  section,  which 
occupied  the  whole  side  of  the  large  hall  facing  the 
entrance,  were  the  newly-formed  British  West  Indian 
Fruit  Company,  Messrs.  James  Philip  and  Co,  and  the 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  Co.,  whose  exhibit  was  varied  and 
interesting,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Society  of  Grenada,  whose 
economic  products  were  particularly  well  put  up,  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica  ;  while  the  smaller 
exhibits  included  the  well-known  Jamaica  cigars  of  the 
Golufina  Tobacco  Co.,  recently  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  Colonial  Exhibition,  and  Oranges  and  Grape  Fruit 
from  Messrs.  Aston  W.  Gardner  and  Co.  A  special 
feature  is  made  of  West  Indian  Limes,  which,  it  is 
pointed  out,  for  all  purposes  for  which  Lemons  are  now 
used,  are  infinitely  superior. 

A  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  of  medium  size 
and  well  coloured.  Blenheim  was  exceptionally  richly 
coloured. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Blanchard,  Nova  Scotia,  exhibited  boxes  of 
Apples  as  received  after  their  journey  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Kootenay  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  British 
Columbia,  showed  some  Apples  of  splendid  appearance. 

An  exhibit  of  eighty  bottles  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Plowman  (cottager),  Heath  Cottage,  Beddington 
Corner,  Mitcham.  Mrs.  Plowman  had  preserved  all  the 
fruits  herself. 

Air.  George  Penwill,  Totnes,  Devon,  exhibited  bottled 
fruits  and  jam,  as  well  as  a  preserved  shoot  of  his 
Raspberry  Penwill's  Champion. 

The  first  prize  for  home-bottled  fiuits  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham,  Herts,  with  first-rate  samples. 

ORCHID  Committee. 
Present  :  Messrs.  James  O'Brien,  R.  Brooraan  White, 
de  B.  Crawshay,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Francis  Wellesley,  Jeremiah 
Colman,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  J.  Thorue,  fl.  A. 
Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  H.  Little,  Harry  J. 
^^eitch,  and  H.  Ballantine. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Eghara  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine), exhibited  a  group  of  choice  Orchids  that  contained 
some  finely-fiowered  plants  of  Cypripediums,  e.g.,  C. 
pitcherianum  Williams'  var.,  C.  Mrs.  C.  Canham,  C.  lee- 
anum  rnasreelianum.  Calanthe  Harrisii  (a  beautiful  fiower, 
white,  except  for  a  pink  tinge),  Odontoglossum  ciispum 
Princess  Christian  (heavily  spotted  with  chocolate-red), 
0.  Uro-Skirmeri  album,  O.  ruckerianum  insigne,  Trichogma 
suavis,  Lycaste  Balli.T,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderie,  C. 
Baron  Schroder,  C.  Laura  Kimball,  and  Dendrochilnm 
cobbianum  were  some  of  the  choicer  Orchids  shown.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  some 
beautiful  flowers.  The  most  remarkable  was  a  new  hybrid 
Odontoglossum,  raised  from  0.  Rossii  rubescens  and 
harryano- crispum,  which  was  given  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  ia  described  under  new  Orchids.  Among  the 
hybrid  Cypripediums  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.  were  C.  leeanum  clinkaberryanum,  C.  Lord  Ossulston, 
C.  Harefleld  Hall  variety,  and  C.  Rosita.  Lfelio-Cattleya 
Lydia  and  Odontoglossum  prionopetalum  Eastwood  Park 
variety  were  other  good  Orchids  here.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medaL 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums representing  many  of  the  best  varieties.  In  the 
centre  there  was  a  remarkable  plant  of  C.  leeanum 
giganteum  bearing  fifty-six  flowers.  C.  insigne  San- 
der.'c,  C.  Maudije,  C,  Euryades,  C.  leeanum  Bourtonii, 
C.  prospero,  and  others  were  among  the  Cypripediums. 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  L.-C.  canhamiana,  and  Dendro- 
bium  PhaI;cnopsi3  were  also  well  represented.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

A  plant  of  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  which 
has  been  growing  in  a  salt  jar  for  four  years  without 
drainage  was  shown  by  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

F.  Wellesley,  E-q.,  Westfield,  Woking,  exhibited  several 
hybrid  Cypripediums.  C.  insigne  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,  with 
yellowish  petals  and  lip,  and  dorsal  sepal  of  the  same 
colour,  except  for  a  broad,  upper  margin  of  white,  is  a 
beautiful  flower. 

Sir  W.  Marriott,  Bart.,  Blandford,  showed  cut  flowers 
of  several  hybrid  Orchids. 

New  Orchids. 
Odo7itoalossum  hijbrid  Smitkii.— This  is  possibly  the 
most  remarkable  hybrid  Odontoglossum  ever  shown 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  most 
beautiful  fiower.  Its  parents  were  0.  Rossii  rubescens 
and  O.  harryano-crispum.  There  is  a  margin  of  purple 
around  the  flower,  broadening  at  the  ends  of  sepals  and 
petals.  The  remaining  ground  colour  of  sepals  and  petals 
is  cream,  faintly  tinged  with  green  in  the  former  ;  it  is 
marked  with  purple-black  spots  ao  close  together  as 
almost  to  form  a  mass.  At  the  base  of  the  upper  sepal 
there  is  a  bar  of  purple-black,  and  also  at  the  base  of  each 
petal  a  smaller  similarly  coloured  mark.  The  lower  half 
of  the  lip  is  purple,  the  upper  part  cream-coloured,  with 
a  >ellow  fi-ill,  and  spotted  with  dark  purple.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  First- 
class  certificate. 

La'lio-Cattlei/a  Epicasta  Gatton  Park  variety.— A  very 
fine  form  indeed  of  L.-C.  Epicasta,  which  was  raised  from 


Cattleya  gigas  and  La^lia  prieatans.  The  petals  are  broad 
and  tinged  with  purple,  the  lip  is  large,  rich  purple,  and 
the  throat  is  lemon  yellow  ;  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
Shown  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  E?q.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).     Fjrst-class  certificate. 

Va7ida  sanderiana  ChUiintiJiamvajiety —Thia  is  &  very 
large  and  richly-coloured  form.  The  upper  half  of  the 
flower  is  lilac-rose,  and  the  two  large  lower  sepals  are 
heavily  veined  with  crimson  upon  a  brownish  yellow 
ground.  A  flrst-class  certificate  was  given  to  the 
variety,  and  a  cultural  commendation  to  the  plant,  which 
carried  five  racemes,  and  altogether  some  thirty-five 
flowers.  Shown  by  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Chillingham 
Castle  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hunter). 

Cypripedium  Actcfi(!i  F.  H.  Cann.~A  variety  of  Cypri- 
pedium Actfeus  (insigne  montanum  magniflcum  x  leeanum 
giganteum)  with  a  very  large  dorsal  sepal  The  lower  half 
18  green  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  upper  half  is  white 
spotted  with  pale  purple.  Shown  by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq., 
Bourton-on-the-Water  (gardener,  Mr.  Page).  Award  of 
merit. 

[The  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  is  held  over  until 
next  week.} 

CHELMSFORD    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS- 
ASSOCIATION. 

"Chrysanthemums"  was  the  subject  dealt  with  before 
a  record  attendance  of  134,  including  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Chelmsford,  at  the  last  meeting  Miss 
Phillbrick  of  The  Cedars,  Halstead,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  historical,  arliatic,  and  poetical  aspect  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  The  Chinese  grew  it  in  the  time  of 
Confucius,  and  later  on  the  Japanese  adopted  it  as  their 
national  fiower.  The  best  methods  of  using  them  for  fable 
decoration,  and  the  foliage  most  appropriate,  were  fully 
explained.  The  single  varieties  were  considered  most 
suitable  for  dinner  tables.  Mr.  C.  Simpson,  St.  John's 
Nurseries,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Chrysanthemum  Culture 
for  Exhibition  and  Decoration,"  giving  sound  practical 
advice  on  all  details.  He  also  exhibited  some  excellent 
l)looms. 


LAAV. 

A  CASE  of  interest  to  horticulturists  was  heard  in  the 
Bloomsbury  County  Court  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Arthur  R 
Mallard,  Rainham,  Kent,  sued  Mr.  J.  0.  Clarke  for  the 
balance  of  the  price  of  the  whole  of  pUimiff's  stock  of 
double  blue  Lobelia,  described  as  Kathleen  Mallard. 
Plaintiff  showed  his  new  flower  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  given  an  award  of 
merit.  Upon  this  he  was  approached  by  the  defendant, 
and  it  was  eventually  agreed  that  plaintiff  should  sell  his 
"entire  stock  "—eleven  pots— of  the  new  flower  for  the 
sum  of  £30  and  a  share  of  the  profits  which  might  In  the 
future  result  from  the  propacation  and  sale  of  the  plant. 
The  defence  was  that  defendant  had  purchased  the 
Kathleen  Mallard  in  the  guarantee  that  plaintiff  possessed 
the  only  specimens  of  the  flower,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
similar  variety  was  to  be  found  at  Wisbech  and  at  Chelsea. 
In  giving  judgment  for  Mr.  Mallard,  Judge  Bacon  said  all 
he  had  guaranteed  to  do  he  had  done.  He  had  sold  his 
"entire  stock"  to  the  defendant,  and  as  to  the  flower 
being  found  elsewhere,  no  doubt  the  same  process  of 
Nature  which  produced  the  new  flower  in  one  garden 
would  do  so  in  another.  It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  the 
plaintiff  or  anybody  else  could  have  guaranteed  that  there 
was  no  such  fiower  in  the  whole  world. 


FUBLICATIONS     RECEIVED. 

Leaflets  on  Larch  Canker,  Bacterial  Disease  of  Tomatoes, 
and  Planting  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  and  Agricultural 
Returns  for  1905,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  ;  Journal  des  Roses  ;  Tropical  Life ;  Kew 
Bulletin  (List  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs) ;  Le  Chrysanth^me  ;  BuUettinodella  E. 
Societa  Toscana  di  orticultura  ;  Bulletin  de  la  Socie  i: 
Nationale  d'aecliraation  de  France. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Chryaanthemums.  —  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutb,  Devon  ; 
Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 

..■l;;(ari/iii«.— Labelliflos  Nurseries,  Voorschoten,  Holland. 

Seed»  of  Trees  and  .Sftntfes.- Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie, 
Paris. 

General  Price  i-is^.— Damman  and  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a 
leduccio,  near  Naples,  Italy  ;  H.  Henkel,  Darmstadt. 

Tvfted  Pansies.—'Mr.  H.  H.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Highgate,  N.,  has  sent  his  catalogue  of  Tufted  Fansies, 
which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  best  and  most  recent 
varieties,  including  the  Violettas  or  miniature-flowered. 
The  latter  are  very  useful  for  the  rock  garden,  where  it  ia 
recommended  that  "  they  should  be  lefo  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  years."  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  names 
of  the  most  beautiful  Tufted  Pansies  should  write  for  this 
list. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  James  Bovle,  as  gardener  to  H.  Pakenbam,  Esq., 
Mahon,  Sirokestown,  Ireland. 

Mr.  R.  Little,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  assistant  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Daw,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  forester,  Lornba,  British  Central 
Africa. 


*♦*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Garden  i«;  Inland, 
6s.  6d. ;  Foreign,  88.  9d. 
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THE     NATIONAL     ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  events  in 
I  the  horticultural  year  is  the 
I  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Eose  Society.  The  room  was 
crowded  on  Thursday  last  with 
Rosarians  from  many  parts  of  England,  and 
the  greatest  interest  was  shown  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  president, 
presided  with  his  usual  commendable  tact, 
and  also  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual 
dinner  which  followed. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  the  excellent 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  showed  that  the 
society  is  numerically  and  financially 
stronger  than  in  1904  thanks,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  success  of  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great 
experiment  to  travel  from  the  heart  of 
London  to  a  beautiful  fringe  away  from  the 
great  centres  of  London  life,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  an  unexpected  success.  The 
charming  grounds  formed  a  setting  to  the 
show  which  was  less  conventional  than  usual, 
and  certainly  most  representative.  No 
ardent  Rosarian  will  forget  the  splendour  of 
the  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  J.  B.  Clark, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  of 
Belfast,  and  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
society. 

The  provincial  show,  which  was  held  at 
Gloucester,  brought  an  interesting  competi- 
tion and  a  good  attendance,  and  the  autumn 
exhibition  in  the  new  hall  of  the  society  was 
a  distinct  advance  upon  its  predecessor.  The 
flowers  were  conspicuous  for  freshness  and 
colour,  and  those  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  as 
beautiful  as  anything  exhibited  at  the 
summer  display. 

There  were  several  interesting  points  in 
the  report.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  amateur  Rosarians,  has 
secured  the  champion  challenge  trophy 
fourteen  times  out  of  fifteen  exhibits  during 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and  it  was  handed  to 
him  by  the  society  as  won  outright— a  worthy 
reminder  of  many  victories  in  the  annual 
tournament  of  Roses.  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux's 
work  as  the  hon.  treasurer,  an  ofiice 
entailing  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  was 
warmly  appreciated,  and  the  president  was 
not  forgetful  of    the    services  rendered    to 


the  society  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  and  the 
committee. 

The  pruning  book  has  been  in  great 
demand,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  so 
excellent  a  publication  should  be  waated  by 
the  beginner  in  Rose  growing.  We  are 
certain  that  the  publication  of  such  handy 
and  practical  guides  has  a  powerfal  intiueoce 
in  acquiring  new  members,  and  we  predict  a 
great  success  for  the  New  Year  book,  which 
the  president  announced  will  probably  be 
produced  in  the  near  future. 

The  society  is  increasing  in  financial 
strength.  The  balance  now  stands  at 
£340  19s.  lid.,  and  422  new  members  have 
joined  during  the  year,  making  the  total  1,637. 
The  date  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition 
received  its  usual  share  of  discussion,  and 
after  much  argument  was  fixed  to  be 
held  between  the  3rd  and  9th  of  July, 
and  we  hope  this  resolution  will  be 
permanent.  Feeling  reference  was  made  by 
the  president  and  Mr.  Mawley  to  the  services 
rendered  by  the  founder  and  senior  secretary 
for  twenty-five  years,  the  late  Rev.  H 
D'ombrain,  and  also  to  the  late  president,  the 
Dean  of  Rochester.  It  is  proposed,  when 
the  Dean  Hole  Memorial  Fund,  which  now 
stands  at  £150,  is  closed,  to  institute  some 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain. 

The  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  con- 
stituted a  record,  and  also  at  the  dinner  which 
followed,  when  the  society  welcomed  the  Rev. 
Canon  Horsley  and  Dr.  Henry  as  guests 
It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Henry  on  the  Roses  of  China 
were  of  great  interest,  and  we  hope  the  society 
will  continue  to  welcome  men  of  distinction 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  members. 

Thus  the  officers  and  committee  begin  the 
work  of  the  society  for  another  year  under 
the  most  pleasant  conditions.  The  labours 
of  Mr.  Shea  as  president,  of  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Molyneux  as 
treasurer,  have  propelled  the  society  forward, 
and  it  stands  to-day  amongst  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  institutions  connected  with 
horticulture. 

It  has  shown  a  liberal  policy,  and  while 
providing  for  the  exhibitor,  has  been  wise  in 
extending  its  beneficent  help  to  the  struggling 
amateur  and  those  who  love  the  Rose,  not 
for  any  special  points  of  form  or  of  "  finish," 
but  for  the  beauty  it  brings  to  the  gardens  of 
these  isles. 


HOLLY  AND   MISTLETOE. 

**  Christmas  !  the  joyous  period  of  the  year, 
Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  strew 
With  Laurel  green  and  sacred  Mistletoe." 

Christmas  is  here,  and  with  its  coming  we 
are  reminded  of  Holly  and  Mistletoe  and 
other  rites  and  mysteries  sacred  to  the  time 
of  year.  In  the  New  Forest  there  are 
numbers  of  Hollies  which  flourish  beside 
the  giant  Oaks  and  Beeches,  and  which  are 
now  glowing  with  a  dazzling  show  of  scarlet 
berriis  The  very  name  "Holly"  is  sugges 
tive  of  cheerfulness  and  good  cheer  ;  of  old 
days,  when  Christmas  was  kept  as  it  should 
be,  with  wassail  and  festivity.  Even  the 
weather  seemed  more  in  season  then,  for  we 
never  seem  to  hear  of  a  "green  Christmas 
that  makes  a  full  churchyard."  But  yet 
there  are  many  associations  connected  with 
Holly  ;  of  happy  days  in  the  nursery,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  delights  was  in  decorating 
the  house  "  from  top  to  toe."  I  can  remem- 
ber now  the  damp  smell  of  the  piles  of  ever- 
greens and  Holly  brought  in  from  the 
garden,  topped  by  a  large  bunch  of  Mistletoe 
from  the  old  Apple  tree,  for  without  Mistle- 
toe no  decoration  could  be  complete.  We 
are  unconsciously  celebrating  one  of  the  last 
remains  of  Saturnalia  in  Christmas  deco- 
rating, or  a  custom  hardly  less  ancient,  which 
hails  from  Germany,  where  Holly  was  hung 
up  in  every  house  at  Christmas  as  a  shelter 
for  sylvan  spirits  from  the  cold.  No  one 
should  dream  of  bringing  Holly  into  the 
house  before  Christmas  Eve.  There  is  a 
superstition  that  all  Christmas  decora- 
tions should  remain  on  the  walls  until 
Candlemas  Day,  or  ill  luck  will  ensue. 
Herrrick  tells  us 

"  Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Bays  and  Mistletoe  ; 
Down  with  the  Holly,  Ivy,  all 
Wherewith  ye  decked  the  Christmas  hall, 
That  80  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind. 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be. 
Neglected  these,  maids,  trust  to  me. 
So  many  goblins  ye  shall  see." 

There  is  also  an  old  Border  proverb  which 
says  that  a  person  who  is  given  to  romancing 
"  never  lees  but  when  Hollen  is  green." 

Some  of  the  Holly  hedges  found  in  old 
gardens  attain  greit  height  and  thickness. 
I  know  one  in  a  Highland  garden  that  is 
several  hundred  years  old,  and  affords  an 
effective  protection  from  the  northerly  winds 
that  blow.  In  the  garden  of  the  famous 
John  Evelyn  at  Deptford  is  a  beautiful 
Holly  hedge  400  feet  long  and  9  feet  high. 

Mistletoe  is  perhaps  even  more  emble- 
matic of  Christmas  and  its  revels  than 
Holly.  Gardens  nowadays  do  not  appear  to 
possess  so  much  of  this  plant  as  they  uaed, 
but  in  the  long  stretch  of  country  between 
Tours  and  Bordeaux  almost  erery  tree  has  a 
large  bush  of  Mistletoe  growing  out  of  it, 
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perhaps  because  no  one  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  cut  it  off,  for,  after  all.  Mistletoe 
is  a  parasite. 

Dorothy  Hamilton  Dean. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
DECEMBER. 


TABLE    DECORATION. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A   Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Tliird  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are   ojtered  for   the    best   essays    on   "  Table 

Decoration." 

The  essay  must  not,  exceed  1,500  words  ;  it 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  purked  "  Conipe- 
tilion,"  aHdressed  to  "  Tne  E  litor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.G."  The  essays  mui-t  reach  this 
othce  not  later  than  January  6.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
vpritten  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


OBITUARY. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  V.M.H. 

WE  are  very  sorry  to  receive  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  Eokford,  whose  name 
has  become  familiar  in  almost 
every  gardener's  home.  The 
volume  of  The  Gardem  for 
Christmas,  1896,  was  dedicated  to  this  famous 
raiser  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  in  the  accompanying 
notes  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Stone- 
house,  in  the  parish  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  May  17,  1823.  In  December,  18,39,  he  was 
"•-nt  as  an  apprentice  to  the  gardens  of  Lord 
Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Inverness,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  then  went  to  New  Liston,  the 
teat  of  Mr.  James  Hogg.  He  subsequently  was 
employed  as  foreman  in  the  following  gardens  : 
Fingack  Castle,  Perthshire  ;  Penicuick  House, 
Midlothian  ;  and  Oxenford  Castle.  In  the 
beginnini^  of  1847  he  arrived  in  London  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  MiNib,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Low, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  as  foreman  in  the  gardens 
of  Colonel  Biker  at  Salisbury,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Dodds,  who  will  be 
remembered  in  cotjnexion  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Dihiia  and  other  florists'  flowers. 
He  remained  here  for  two  years,  afterwards 
serving  under  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  gardens  at 
Trenlham,  and  going  thence  to  Caen  Wood, 
Highgate.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor  at  Coleshill, 
Berks,  where  during  his  stay  of  twenty  years 
he  raised  many  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Verbenas,  which  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
year  1878,  Dr.  Sankey,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
tiorisi,  invited  Mr.  Eokford  to  take  charge  of 
his  gardens  at  Sindywell,  Gloucester,  with  the 
view  to  raising  seedlings  of  florists'  flowers.  At 
this  time  improvement  in  Sweet  Peas  had  not 
been  thought  of,  and  in  1879  he  obtained  the 
best  varieties  of  edible  Peas  and  various  Sweet 
Peas.  He  soon  set  to  work  and  raised  many  fine 
varieties  of  edible  Peas  which  are  of  value  in  our 
kitchen  gardens  at  the  present  day. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Eckford  with  the  Sweet  Pea 
"hows  how  much  may  be  done  with  simple  and 
often  neglected  things  in  our  gardens.  The 
Svreet  Pea  certainly  was  always  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  flowers,  but  now,  with  so  many  delicate 
and  lovely  hues,  these  plants  are  a  garden  of 
beauty.  Who  knows  how  many  other  things  in 
our  gardens  may  not  have  in  them  the  germs  of 
like  improvement  ?  Even  some  of  the  shrubs 
that  now  only  have  one  aspect  for  us  may  some 
iJay  show  us  a  like  variety.  In  any  case,  we  owe 
many  char  ming  things  for  our  open-air  gardens 
CO  the  late  Mr.  E^ikford.  A  few  months  ago  a 
subscription  list  was  opened  which  took  almost  a 
national  form  ;  a  valuable  presentation  was  made 
to  Mr.  Eckford  as  some  recognition  of  his  good 
work. 


THE    EARL    OF    ILCHESTER. 

Lord  Ii.chesteb,  whose  death  was  recently 
announced,  was  an  enthu'iastic  gardener,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  world  of  horticulture. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Rnyal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  whom  for  two  years 
he  lent  the  grounds  of  Holland  House,  his 
Kensington  residence,   for  their  summer  show. 


THE   LATE  EARL  OF  ILCHESTER. 

The  gardens  at  Holland  House,  and  also  at 
Abbotsbnry,  Lord  llchester's  Dorsetshire  seat, 
are  among  the  most  famous  in  this  country. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  December  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
contains  portraits  of 

Liasochilus  Mahoni. — Native  of  Uganda.  This 
is  a  large-flowered  and  very  handsome  species, 
and  is  described  as  a  remarkable  novelty.  It 
produces  tall  spikes  of  flowers,  the  upper  petals 
of  which  are  pale  rose  colour,  with  greenish  lower 
petals,  striped  with  brown,  and  brown-striped 
rosy  purpl"  lip.  It  flowered  in  a  tropical  hiuse 
at  Kew  in  1903 

Saxifraga  apiculata  — Of  garden  origin.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  Saxrlrage,  with  bunches  of  good- 
sized  pale  yellow  flovfers.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
F.  Maly,  curator  of  the  Belvedere  Imperial  Gar- 
dens, near  Vienna,  by  orotsing  S.  Frederioi- 
Augusti  with  S    sancla. 

Felicia  echinata  — N.itive  of  South  Africa.  This 
is  a  pretty  small-leaved  shrubby  half-hardy  Aster, 
with  flat,  lilac-purple  flowers  of  about  the  size  of 
a  florin. 

Sciadopitys  verticilluta. — Nativeof  Japan.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  members  of  the  family 


of  the  Conifera;,  and  belongs  to  the  division 
Taxodieee.  It  is  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 
the  Umbiella  Pine. 

Primula  Veitchii. — Native  of  China.  This  is 
a  bright-flowered  and  beautiful  Primrose,  with 
bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers  resembling  those 
of  P.  cortusoides.  It  is  one  of  many  good  new 
plants  pent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector, 
Mr.  E   H.  Wilson. 

The  November  number  of  Flora  and  Sylva  con- 
tains portraits  of 

Sarracenia  /lava  and  Fritil/aria  or  Korolkowia 
Sewarowi,  from  drawings  by  the  late  much- 
lamented  H.  G.  Moon,  whose  untimely  death  is 
such  a  loss  to  horticulture  generally. 

W.  E    GUMBLETON. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMINQ  EVENTS. 

December  19  — Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dihiia  Society.  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
2.45  p.m.  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting ;  Sevenoaku  Gardeners'  Society's 
meeting. 

December  29  — Lee  and  Blackheath  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting. 


Royal     Hopticultupal     Society's 

Rules  tor  Judging'— The  third  revised 
edition  of  the  society's  "Code  of  Rules  for 
Judging,  and  Suggestions  to  ScheduleMakern, 
Judges,  and  Exhibitors,  for  use  at  Horticultural 
Exhibitions,"  has  just  been  issued,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
ofiices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  price  Is.  6d. 

Flower  taopdep    competition.  —  In 

the  awards  in  the  flower  border  competition, 
among  the  specially  commended,  is  the  naiite 
"Mr.  Wm.  Duggan."  I  conclude  this  is  meant 
for  me,  as  I  sent  in  a  plan.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  this  should  be  corrected  next  week  ? 
Many  of  my  friends  in  difl'erent  parts  of  tho 
country  read  The  Garden,  and  would,  I  know, 
be  interested  ;  and,  as  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Bowdon  Amateur  Horticultural  Club,  I  am 
known  to  you  and  others. — Mrs  Wilhelmina 
Duggan. 

Tlie  new   dipectop  of  the  Royal 

GaPdenS,  Kew^.  —  Sir  William  Turner 
Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  whose  resignation  of 
the  post  of  dirtctor  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  is  announced,  has  held  that 
appointment  since  1883,  and  for  ten  years — 
1875  -  1885 — before  his  promotion,  he  was 
assistant  -  director.  His  successor.  Lieutenant - 
Colonel  David  Prain,  MB,  I. M.S.,  had  a 
distinguished  University  career  at  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh  before  he  entered  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  in  1884.  Three  jears  after  his  arrival  in 
India  he  was  nominated  Curator  of  Calcutta 
Herbarium  ;  in  1895  he  became  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
there,  and  in  1898  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Botanic*!  Survey  tf  India.  He  is  48  years  of 
age. — The  Times. 

Capnation    The  President.  —  Thii 

Carnation  is  a  new  maroon-crimson  American 
tree  variety.  In  all  probability  it  responds  more 
freely  to  the  greater  sunlight  of  the  American 
winter.  In  England  some  of  the  blossoms  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  rough  and  loose.  This 
defect  is  not  absolute,  and  some  of  the  blossoms 
create  hopes  of  better  things  when  home-raised 
stock  is  more  abundant.  Strong  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  with  tall  stems,  this  handsome  Carna- 
tion appears  to  be  scentless,  judging  from  the 
few  winter  blossoms  I  have  seen.  The  petals  are 
large,  but  they  are  not  overcrowded  in  the 
flower,  and  the  latter  opens  freely  during  winter. 
I  regard  The  President  as  a  Carnalinn  of  much 
promise,  and  well  worth  attention.  — E.  J. 
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New  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Marie 
Henry. — Tne  Journal  des  Roses  for  October 
gives  a  coloured  plate  of  a  new  Hybrid  Tea 
called  Marie  Henry.  It  i.s  said  to  be  an  excellent 
Rose  both  in  growth  and  flowering.  It  was  raised 
in  1897  from  Irene  Watts  and  Beaule  Lyonnaise, 
by  M.  Biiatois,  rose  grower,  Dijon,  and  was  sent 
out  for  the  Srst  lime  in  1900.  The  plant  is  of  a 
very  vigorous,  almost  climbing  habit  of  growth, 
and  free  flowe.'inr.  The  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  full  and  well  exposed  on  long  stalks,  are 
white,  lightly  tinged  with  canary  yellow.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  culture  as  a  standard. 

Yucca     Karlsruhensis.  —  At     the 

annual  meeting  of  a  German  gardening  Eociety 
recently  one  of  the  members  spoke  highly  of  the 
hybrid  Yucca  Karlsruhensis,  which  had  flowered 
with  him.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  valuable  new  plant.  It  is  interesting 
as  being  characteristically  intermediate,  both  in 
leaf  and  flower,  between  its  parents.  Yucca 
angustifolia  and  Yucca  filamentosa.  Yucca 
Karlsruhensis  flowers  a  little  later  than  Y. 
angustifolia ;  the  latter  forms  an  unbranched 
inflorescence,  while  that  of  Y.  Karlsruhensis  is 
branched  as  in  the  case  of  Y'^.  filamentosa.  This 
new  Yucci  has  produced  seed  both  when  ferti- 
lised with  its  own  pollen  and  that  of  other  species. 

A  new  Kale  Carter's  Drumhead. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  Slat  ult.,  the  truit  and  vegetable 
committee  gave  an  award  of  merit  to  the  above 
Borecole  after  a  thorough  trial  in  the  society's 
gardens  at  Wisley.  Certainly  the  award  was 
well  deserved,  as  the  heads  staged  were  excellent 
in  every  way,  solid,  and  did  not  show  the  least 
damage  from  frost.  The  quality  is  delicious,  and 
this  should  be  a  strong  point  in  its  favour.  This 
new  Kale  is  quite  distinct  from  the  older  or 
ordinary  K^les.  It  is  of  dwarf  and  compact 
habit.  For  general  use  it  will  be  most  valuable. 
We  have  none  too  many  good  hardy  Kales,  and 
the  new  addition,  when  it  becomes  well  known, 
should  be  a  great  favourite  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  good  eating  qualities.  It  is  not 
readily  injured  by  Etvere  weather,  and  should 
provide  a  supply  from  November  to  March.  Any 
vegetable  at  that  season,  which  gives  variety, 
should  be  welcome,  more  so  when  it  can  be  grown 
so  readily  from  seed  sown  the  previous  April 
and  given  an  open  position  and  deeply  cultivated 
land.— G.  Wythes. 

Tlie    Indian    Crepe    Plant  is    the 

popular  name  of  Lugerstiremia  indica,  a  most 
beautiful  warm  greenhouse  plant.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Lythraetaj.  In  the  warm 
part  of  the  large  Temperate  house  at  Kew  it 
is  planted  out  in  the  border,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  the  large  plant  there  is  a  lovely  sight. 
One  seldom  sees  a  fine  large  specimen  of  this 
plant  bearing  freely  its  panicles  of  soft  pink 
crimped  blooms.  A  writer  in  Die  Garlenioelt 
says  that  this  Lagerstrcemia  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  tub  culture,  easy  to  grow,  though  not  so  easy 
to  flower.  It  is  beautiful  when  only  in  leaf,  how- 
ever. It  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer. 
It  blooms  in  late  summer.  It  prefers  a  fairly 
heavy  soil,  loam  with  which  some  leaf-soil  has 
been  mixed  ;  sand,  too,  should  be  added,  and 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  some  manure 
should  be  given.  Young  plants  may  be  raised 
from  cuttings  quite  easily,  and  be  grown  along 
with  Rose  cuttings  which  are  being  rooted  on  a 
mild  hot-bed.  The  plants  should  be  wintered  in 
a  cool  house  that  is  safe  from  frosts.  After  the 
flowering  period  is  over  less  water  must  be 
gradually  given,  while  during  winter  they  need 
very  little  indeed. 

Solanum  giganteum.— Qaite  a  large 

number  of  the  species  of  Solanum  are  in  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  very 
handsome  and  useful  plant  for  sub-tropical  gar- 
dening or  the  decoration  of  large  greenhouses 
and  conservatories.  In  its  native  country  it  is 
said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  16  feet  to  20  feet,  with 


a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  In  the  green- 
house at  Kew  several  plants  4  feet  to  5  feet  high 
are  flowering  in  8-inoh  pots  at  the  present  time. 
The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  terminal  in  a  com- 
pound cyme,  but  its  chief  value  is  as  a  foliage 
plant.  The  leaves  are  1  foot  to  18  inches  in 
length,  7  inches  to  8  inches  in  width  about  the 
middle,  tapering  to  both  ends,  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface,  tomentose  beneath.  The  stem  is 
also  covered  with  tomentum,  older  plants  being 
furnished  with  short  prickles.  Propagation  is 
tfftctedby  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  seeds  of  the 
plants  flowering  at  Kew  were  sown  early  in 
March.  For  sub-tropical  bedding  they  should  bs 
sown  in  autumn  or  January,  grown  on  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  hardened  off  the  end 
of  iUy  ready  for  planting  out  in  .June.  According 
to  " Nicholson's  Dictionary"  it  was  introduced 
from  India  in  1792.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  1921, — A,  0, 

Clematis  montana  is  one  of  the  most 

delightful  climbing  plants   that   flower  in  early 


THE   MOUNTAIN   CLEMATIS   (C    MONTANA). 

summer,  and  one  of  the  best  hardy  climbers.  In 
May  the  slender  shoots  are  wreathed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  Anemone-like  flowers.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  when  once  established  makes 
rapid  progress,  soon  reaching  to  a  considerable 
height.  It  may  be  used  for  covering  a  cottage 
porch,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  or  for  ram- 
bling over  tree  stumps,  arbours,  &c. 


Callipsyche  kewensis,— This  inter- 
esting hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  aurantiaca  and  C,  mirabilis,  is  again  flowering 
in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew.  It  flowered  for 
the  first  time  about  this  season  last  year,  six 
years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  The 
best  description  of  the  plant  would  be  to  say  it 
is  as  nearly  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  hybrid.  The 
perianth  is  pale  yellow,  C,  aurantiaca  b3ing 
golden  and  C,  mirabilis  greenish  yellow.     The 


inflorescence  has  twelve  or  more  flowers  on  an 
umbel ;  this  is  more  than  in  C,  aurantiaca  and 
less  than  C.  mirabilis,  which  usually  has  twenty 
to  thirty.  The  stamens  of  the  latter  are  white, 
and  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  perianth, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  white  flower  in  the 
distance.  The  fact  that  the  parents  of  the 
hybrid  are  both  flowering  by  the  side  of  it,  adds 
considerably  to  the  interest.  Like  some  Nerines 
they  flower  before  the  foliage  appears,  making 
them  very  useful  for  dotting  amongst  foliage 
plants. — A.  0. 

Trees  in  the  Black  Country.— A 

scheme  of  no  little  interest,  and  worthy  of 
generous  support,  has  been  initiated  by  the  Mid- 
land Reafforesting  Association  for  planting  trees 
on  the  spoil  banks  in  the  Black  Country.  Anyone 
who  has  traversed  the  road  from  Wolverhampton 
to  Dudley  by  way  of  Gornal  will  have  realised 
something  of  the  former  beauty  of  this  district. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  prove  that 
plantations  are  still  feasible  on  the  unsightly  pit- 
mounds  that  cover  the  land.  Last  autumn  a 
six-acre  plot  was  planted  at  Wednesbury  ard  a 
small  model  plantation  was  formed  at  Old  Hill. 
The  extension  of  the  work  that  is  now  in  progress 
makes  it  necessary  to  employ  a  paid  organising 
secretary,  tays  Xature.  To  provide  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  obtain  a  larger  balance  than 
is  at  present  available  as  woiking  capital. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, is  appealing  for  contributions.  The  hon, 
secretary  is  Mr.  P.  E.  Martineau,  Bentley 
Heath,  Knowle,  Warwickshire, 

Chrysanthemums  at  Win- 
chester.— The  exhibits  in  the  classes  for 
conservatory  plants  are  always  a  feature  at  the 
Winchester  autumn  show,  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  one  that  should  be  encouraged 
at  shows.  Prizes  are  cffered  for  nine  distinct 
varieties,  any  section,  each  plant  carrying  not 
less  than  five  blooms,  dwarf  plants,  well  clothed 
with  foliage,  not  depressed  or  bent,  but  simply 
staked  upright.  Another  class  is  that  for  white 
and  yellow  varieties  under  the  same  conditions. 
There  are  generally  three  to  five  competitors  in 
each  class,  making  a  bold  and  interesting  display. 
The  plants  range  in  height  from  2  feet  to  4  feet, 
carry  foliage  close  to  the  pots  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  the  plants  are  furnished  with  from 
five  to  ten  high-class  blooms,  many  sufficiently 
good  to  enter  in  the  cut  flower  classes.  Incurved 
varieties,  such  as  Ma  Perfection,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
and  Lidy  Isabel  are  capitally  represented.  Other 
varieties  well  suited  to  this  form  of  culture  are 
Mrs.  F.  W,  Vallis,  F,  S.  Vallis,  Niveus,  .1,  R, 
Upton,  Guy  Paget,  Mrs.  Birkley,  W.  R.  Church, 
Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Lady  Hanham,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Gustave  Henry. — H.  S.  P. 


EXHIBITION 
FLOWERING 


OF  WINTER- 
CARNATIONS. 


Much  has  been  written  regarding  tlie  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  show  of  Carnations  in 
winter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
matter  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Carna- 
tion Society,  which  already  exists ',  but  this 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  I  find  many 
growers  would  support  a  winter  e.xhibition  if 
it  were  carried  out  more  on  the  lines  of  the 
American  shows.  And  there  is  no  necessity 
to  make  it  quite  an  independent  venture. 
Co-operation  with  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  should  bring  about  good  results. 
One  special  show  may  be  desirable  ;  yet 
better  still  would  be  an  arrangement  by 
which  Carnations  could  be  made  a  special 
feature  at  one  meeting  in,  say,  December, 
January,  and  February.  We  are  getting 
quite  a  large  number  of  American  varieties, 
and  also  some  of  the  same  type  from  English 
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raisers,  and  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  if  we  could  get  more  growers  to 
exhibit  together,  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  various 
sorts.  If  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society 
did  not  care  to  make  .special  provision  for  a 
series  of  shows  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
would  ofTer  very  favourable  terms  if  a  com- 
mittee were  formed  to  promote  a  show  or 
shows.  A.  Hemsley. 


WORKERS     AMONG     THE 
FLOWERS. 

G.   S.   SAUNDERS,   F.L.S. 

AQiriET  but  diligent  worker  in  the 
field  of  science  is  Mr.  G.  S. 
Saunders,  who  will  become  more 
widely  known,  especially  to  the 
L  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  when  he  takes  up 
the  work  of  editing  the  famous  Journal  of 
that  institution.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  has 
been  compelled,  we  understand,  through  in- 
creasing labours  to  relinquish  that  by  no 
means  sinecure  position,  and  we  wi.sh  the  new 
editor  success  in  his  appointment.  We  shall 
not  on  the  present  occasion  allude  to  the 
work  of  the  late  editor  further  than  to  say 
that  the  society  owes  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  to  his  perseverance  in 
re-pstablishing  this  invaluable  horticultural 
and  scientific  journal,  and  the  splendid  way 
in  wLi  h  it  has  been  managed. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  born  at  Wandsworth, 
where  he  now  lives,  in  1842,  and  was  for  many 
years  in  business  with  his  father,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  at  Lloyd's.  From 
iis  father,  who  was  a  well-known  naturalist 
in  his  day,  Mr.  Saunders  inherited  a  love  of 
Nature  and  of  drawing,  and  The  Garden 
has  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  wide  and 
varied  knowledge.  His  connexion  with  this 
journal  began  in  1878,  when  a  series  of  papers 
on  "Injurious  Insects"  appeared  from  his 
pen.  Botany,  economic  entomology,  fungi, 
zoology,  and  geology  have  absorbed  the  s]iare 
hours  in  a  busy  life,  and  we  shall  watch  the 
.Journal  with  interest  under  the  new  editor's 
capable  guidance.  Mr.  Saunders  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Linnean  and  Entomological  Societies, 
has  served  on  the  council  of  both,  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

AUTUMN    ROSES    AT    KILLERTON. 

SOME  five  years  ago  Lady  Acland 
decided  to  convert  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  maniiion  into  a  garden  of  Roaee, 
chiefly  for  autumn  display,  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  summer-bedding  echemea. 
The  terrace  is  bounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall  350  feet  long.  Rather  more  than  half  of 
this  boundary  wall  is  planted  solely  with  Duchess 
d'Auerstaiidt,  a  free-growing  and  most  charming 
Rose,  with  large  flowers  of  red-tinted  sulphur- 
yellow.  The  remaining  portion  is  covered  with 
a  very  sweet  Hybrid  Tea  (Giiigs  au  Teplitz) 
growing  on  its  own  roots,  with  flowers  of  very 
fair  size  and  vermilion-red  in  colour. 

The  plan  of  the  beds  is  simple,  bold,  and  most 
effective.  There  is  a  series  of  large  beds,  15  feet 
long  and  12  feet  broad,  bordered  with  blocks  of 
dark  stone  slightly  irregularly  placed,  and  for 
the  mo3t  part  each  bed  contains  only  one  variety, 
the  plants  being  set  out  3  feet  apart.  The  sorts 
were  evidently  nhosen  with  great  care  and  taste, 


and  have  grown  remarkably  well.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  late  in  the  autumn,  the  beds  were 
each  a  mass  of  healthy,  glossy  foliage  surmounted 
by  a  wealth  of  glorious  flowers,  forming  a  picture 
of  great  beauty.  Two  of  the  beds  are  30  feet 
long,  just  double  the  length  of  the  others.  These 
are  planted  with  the  ever-popular  Mme.  Limbard 
and  Tillier.  Although  usually  grown  as  a  wall 
Rose,  Mme.  Lamhard  as  seen  at  Killerton  makes 
an  ideal  bedding  Rose. 

1  was  interested  in  the  varying  shades  of 
colour  in  this  huge  bed.  It  was  difficult  to  find 
two  plants  with  flowers  of  precisel}'  the  same 
shade  of  colour.  The  tints  ranged  from  very 
light  to  a  vivid  red.  This  variation  is  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise,  asit  gives  a  pleasing 
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variety.  In  so  large  a  bed  planted  with  one 
colour  there  is  a  danger  of  monotony.  Tillier, 
the  occupant  of  the  second  large  bed,  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  variety,  and  one  of  which  Mr. 
Coutts,  the  capable  head  gardener  at  Killerton, 
has  a  high  opinion  as  an  autumn-blooming 
bedding  Rose.  It  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  large,  globular  flowers  of  brick  red  colour. 
The  carmine  Papa  Gontier  was  very  bright  and 
good.  The  buds  are  prettily  tinted.  Anna 
Olivier  had  perhaps  the  most  strikingly  healthy 
foliage  of  all.  This  is  an  earlier  variety,  but  it 
bore  abundant  evidences  of  previous  floriferoas- 
ness.  The  rose-tinted  Marie  van  Houtte  was  full 
of  flower,  and  made  one  think  it  was  midsummer 
instead  of  past  Michaelmas. 

Mme.  Laurette  Messimy  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  China  Roses,  and  bore  quantities  of  useful 
buds  ;  many  of  the  half-blown  flowers  were 
unusually  double.  The  coppery  yellow  Dr.  Grill 
had  rosy  and  salmon  centres — an  unusual  combi- 
nation. Next  came  the  deeper-coloured  General 
Schablikine,  a  variety  at  one  time  largely  grown 
on  the  Riviera. 

Prediletia  is  a  charming  variety,  earlier  in 
flowering  than  the  others,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  stand  damp  weather.  PrincesEe  de 
Sagan,  with  its  velvety  crimson  flowers,  struck  a 
deep  rich  note  in  the  harmony. 

The  New  Garden. 
Last    J  ear    the     Rose     garden     was    greatly 
extended.     The  newer  portion  is  laid  out  in  two 


pairs  of  ver}'  long  beds,  about  the  same  width  as 
the  others.  These  beds  are  subdivided  by  low 
hedges  of  Rosemary,  while  pillar  Rofes  are 
planted  along  the  centres  at  intervals  of  14  feet. 
The  beds  are  filled  with  more  varied  sorts,  and 
they  promise  to  be  a  striking  feature  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  an  already  beautiful  garden. 
In  all  just  about  a  hundred  varieties  are  grown. 
It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  pillar  Roses,  but 
amongst  the  bedding  varieties  many  have  already 
made  their  mark  and  nearly  filled  the  space 
allotted  to  them. 

Le  Progies,  a  rich  apricot,  is  an  especially 
good  new  variety.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
sorts  already  mentioned  are  planted  in  the  new 
garden,  and  in  addition  the  following  are 
especially  noteworthy :  G.  Nabonnand,  a  lovely 
shade  of  rose  colour  ;  Queen  Mab,  apricot  yellow, 
shaded  with  a  charming  mixture  of  pink  and 
orange  ;  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  with  papery  white 
petals,  very  striking  and  uncommon. 

La  France  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  Rotes. 
Souvenir  de  David  d'Angers  is  very  similar  to 
the  bright  red  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  but  even 
better. 

Last  year's  Continental  sensation,  Etoile  de 
France,  is  very  bright  and  good,  and  promises  to 
come  up  to  its  reputation.  Both  Eugenie  and 
Leonie  Lamesch  are  very  desirable  varieties,  and 
in  Mr.  Coutts'  opinion  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  the 
finest  and  most  free  Hybrid  Perpetual  they  have. 

A  fence  has  just  been  completed  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Briars  and  Lord  Penzance's 
hybrids.  In  a  very  few  years  this  will,  no  doubt, 
be  as  attractive  and  interesting  as  the  remainder. 
A.  C.  Bartlett. 


ROSES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

{Continued  from  page  333.) 
Single  and  Semi-dodble  Roses. — Bardou  Job, 
a  climber  of  moderate  growth,  with  intense 
crimson  flowers,  which  have  a  shading  of  almost 
black  ;  Hebe's  Lip,  a  very  strong-growing  Rose, 
white,  with  margin  of  carmine  to  the  petals ; 
Macrantha,  a  beautiful  tingle  Rose,  white,  with 
rich  yellow  stamens,  strong  in  growth,  a  half 
climber  ;  Pomifera,  the  flowers  blush  in  colour, 
followed  by  deep  crimson  heps  ;  Sinica  Anemone, 
a  moderate  climber,  in  colour  pink  ;  and  Una, 
buds  apricot  colour,  but  when  expanded  the 
petals  are  white,  a  very  beautiful  Rose. 

Provence.  —  Included  in  this  group  is  the 
Old  Cabbage  Rose,  White  Provence,  White  de 
Meaux,  and  Spong,  pink. 

Mo^s,  —  Common,  Lanei  Little  Gem,  very 
mossy,  crimson  in  colour ;  Blanche  Tboreau, 
pure  white  ;  Mme.  Edouard  Dry,  rose-carmine  ; 
and  Perpetual  White  Mots.  This  quaint  little, 
group  is  seldom  planted  now,  but  we  have  still 
an  affection  for  the  flowers  hidden  in  their  mossy 
neet. 

Austrian  Roses. — Though  these  are  flowers  of 
short  duration,  they  are  delightful  in  full  beauty. 
No  Rose  garden  should  be  without  a  bush  or 
bushes  of  Austrian  Yellow,  Austrian  Copper,  the 
double  yellow  Harrieoni,  and  the  Persian  yellow. 
Add  to  these  the  rosy-coloured  Perpetual  Scotch 
Rose  called  Stanwell  Perpetual. 

Damask,  Alha,  andGaUica. — Of  the  alba  class, 
which  contains  sorts  of  moderate  growth,  the 
two  most  welcome  are  Celestial  and  the  Maiden's 
Blush,  the  latter  seen  in  many  English  cottage 
gardens.  The  former  is  a  rare  variety,  with 
double  pink  cupped  flowers  of  refreshing  sweet- 
ness. Rosa  Mundi  is  the  principal  Eort  in  the 
Gallica  group,  and  has  striped  flowers.  It  has 
been  for  this  reason  frequently  confounded  with 
the  true  York  and  Lancaster. 

Dwarf  Polyanlha.— This  is  a  class  that  should 
be  made  more  use  of.  The  sorts  are  numerous, 
and  make  quite  little  bushes,  which  are  covered 
with  flowers  both  in  summer  and  autumn.  Those 
we  should  choose  are  :  Anne  Marie  de  Montravel, 
wavy  flowers  of  purest  white — this  should  be  the 
first  to  purchase  ;  Cecile  Brunner,  brilliant  rose 
with    yellow    centre,    very    free ;     Etoile  d'Or, 
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lemon  ;  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  rose  with  white 
centre,  exceptionally  free  ;  Mignonette,  a  pretty 
flower  with  a  pretty  name,  opening  of  a  delicate 
rose  colour  which  passes  to  white  ;  Paquerette, 
double  white  ;  Perle  d'Or,  orange  yellow,  a 
dainty  little  flower  of  perfect  form  ;   and  Mme. 

E.  A.  Nolle,  whose  chief  charm  is  in  the  chamois- 
coloured  buds.  Besides  these  there  are  Rosa 
lucida  and  its  double  variety  plena,  which  have 
shining  leaves  and  a  wealth  of  scarlet  heps,  and 
the  Rug03a  or  Japanese  Roses  are  amongst  the 
most  easily  grown  of  all.  The  double  white 
Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  and  Mme.  Georges 
Bruant,  the  fringepetalled  Fimbriata,  the  red 
semi-double  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  and  Conrad 

F.  Meyer  are  all  of  great  garden  value.  The 
last-mentioned  is  a  thorny  Rose,  and  sends  up 
strong,  straight  and  tall  shoots,  bearing  before 
any  other  sort  immense  silvery  rose,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  It  is  a  Rose  to  keep  within 
bounds,  else  will  it  smother  everything  near  it. 

Ramhler  Bases. — These  are  divided  into  several 
groups.  Taking  them  alphabetically,  the  Ayr- 
shire kinds  and  hybrids  are  the  first  to  consider. 
Of  these  the  best  for  the  garden  are  Alice  Gray, 
white  with  pink  edge  to  the  flowers,  the  well- 
known  Bennett's  Seedling,  with  small,  white 
double  flowers,  Dundee  Rambler,  white,  and 
Ruga,  flesh  coloured.  These  are  all  useful  for 
running  over  trees,  pergolas,  and  arches.  The 
multiflora  race,  with  the  hybrids,  is  very  large 
and  interesting.  We  advise  a  selection  from  the 
following  :  Aglaia,  or  the  Yellow  Rambler,  Blush 
Rimbler,  Claire  Jacquier,  small,  nankeen- 
coloured  flowers,  the  Crimson  Rambler,  Electra, 
double  yellow,  Euphrosyne,  or  the  Pink  Rambler, 
Polyantha  grardiflora.  the  rose  -  pink  Psyche, 
Thalia,  or  the  White  Rambler, 
and  Wallflower,  rose-crimson,  a 
hybrid  which  for  profusion  of 
flowering  is  unequalled.  Ako 
of  value  for  the  same  purpose 
are  the  beautiful  Musk  Rose 
(Moschata  nivea),  the  Garland, 
which  is  a  cloud  of  white  ia 
summer,  Felicite  Perpetue, 
creamy  white.  Dawn,  pink. 
Flora,  flesh-coloured,  Myrian- 
thes  Ranoncule,  rosy  blush, 
Carmine  Pillar,  single,  carmine, 
Blairii,  flesh,  Penzinee  Briars 
Amy  Robsart,  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.  Lady  Penzmoe,  and  Meg 
Merrilies,  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
pretty  apricot  buds  opening 
white,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquec 
d'Or,  Billiard  et  Birre,  the 
flowers  orange,  growth  mode- 
rate. Dr.  R'juges,  dark  foliage 
and  crimson  flowers,  Gustavo 
R9gi=,  moderate  in  growth, 
flowers  very  beautiful,  while 
touched  with  Apricot,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carri^re,  white,  the 
apiicot-coloured  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, and  the  old  garden  climber 
B.*' 76  d'Or. 

Japanese  Roses.  —  With  the 
advent  of  the  now  famous  Rosa 
wichuraiana  a  new  era  seemed 
to  dawn  in  the  Rose  world.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  many 
beautiful  hybrids,  which  some- 
limes  ruQ  along  the  ground, 
so  to  epsak,  or  wreathe  pillar 
and  pergola  with  their  glossy 
leaves  and  trails  of  flowers. 
The  type  is  of  great  use  for 
covering  a  sunny  bank.  It 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  and 
its  strong,  leify  shoots  seem  to 
run  through  the  grass,  against 
which  the  creamy  white  flowers 
are  plainly  seen.  It  is  as  well 
not  to  forget  the  original 
wichuraiana  in  the.  desire  for 
the    hybrids.       But    no    Rose 


garden  is  in  any  sense  complete  without,  of 
course,  Dorothy  Perkins,  the  beautiful  Alberic 
Barbier,  Francois  Fouoard,  the  exquisite  creamy 
yellow  Jersey  Beauty,  the  rosy  Paul  Transon, 
Rene  Andre,  and  Pink  Roamer. 

The  foregoing  selections  may  appear  to  the 
advanced  Rose-grower  very  incomplete,  but  it  is 
rather  the  beginner  we  have  in  mind  in  making 
them  ;  at  least  there  is  the  commencement  of  an 
interesting  Rose  garden  if  all  the  sorts  here 
named  are  chosen. 


MILDEW-PEOOF  EOSES. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  no  work  on  Roses 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  list  of  varieties 
given  which  are  mildew-proof,  and  yet,  now  that 
Roses  are  so  much  used  for  bedding  purposes,  it 
is  really  of  the  utmost  importance  to  telect  only 
the  cleanest  and  healthiest  plants  for  prominent 
beds  in  the  flower  garden.  There  is  nothing 
more  unsatisfactory  than  a  bed  of  Roses 
smothered  with  mildew,  for  even  if  the  flowers 
are  not  much  affected  (which  is  seldom  the  case) 
the  foliage  is  so  unwholesome-looking  that  all 
hope  of  a  good  effect  is  destroyed.  "A.  D." 
raises  a  most  interesting  point  on  page  289  when 
he  asks,  "  What  are  the  properties  of  those 
varieties  which  are  unaffected  by  mildew  ?  ' 

An  answer  to  this  question  would  be  welcomed 
by  rosarians  all  over  the  country. 

Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  hard, 
shiny,  well-glazed  leaves  on  which  mildew  is 
unable  to  effect  a  lodgment.  Mme.  Jean  Dapuy 
and  Sinica  Anemone  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  fact.  However,  this  alone  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  because  it  will  beseen  that  in  tbeli-:t 
of  mildew -resisting  Roses  which  I  have  compiled 


several  varieties  are  included  whose  foliage 
is  not  particularly  shiny  or  well  glazed.  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  list  is  in  any  sense  a  complete 
one,  nor  have  I  included  any  species,  many  of 
which  are,  of  course,  quite  immune  from  mildew. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  list  as  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  as  possible  I  would  ask 
readers  of  The  Garden  to  send  the  names  of  any 
other  varieties  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  their  experience  has 
shown  ought  to  be  included. 

Tea-scented.  —  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Mme. 
Berkeley,  Lucy  Carnegie,  Morning  Glow, 
G.  Nabonnand,  atd  Peace. 

Hybrid  Teas. — Mme.  EJmee  Melz,  Annie 
Marie  Soupert,  Fran9oi8  Crousse,  Lady  Water- 
low,  Mme.  Chas.  Monnier,  and  Giiiss  an  Teplilz. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.  —  Duke  of  Ycrk,  Mrs. 
Rumsey,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Paul  Neyron,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Dickson,  and  Mme.  Ciemence  Joigneaux. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster.       A.  R.  Goodwin. 


A  WlNTEE-FLOWr.RING  IRIS  (l.  STYLOSA  ALBA). 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

THE    WHITE    ALGERIAN    IRIS. 

COMMONLY  known  as  Iris  sty- 
losa,  the  many  varieties  of  the 
beautiful  Algerian  Iris  (I. 
unguicularis)  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  popular  and 
valuable  open-air  winter -flower- 
ing plants  we  have.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm  south  wall  in  light,  well-drained  soil, 
they  will  often  commence 
flowering  about  the  end  of 
October,  keeping  up  a  suc- 
cession of  lovely  flowers 
throughout  a  mild  winter. 
This  Iris  increases  rapidly, 
soon  forming  large  tufts  of 
leaves,  although  for  a  time 
after  moving  it  is  somewhat 
slow  in  making  a  start. 
When,  however,  it  is  estab- 
lished and  given  the  above 
favourable  conditions  it  will 
produce  an  abundance  of. 
flowers.  In  damp,  heavy  soils 
Iris  unguicularis  will  not 
flourish,  although  it  will  some- 
times survive  the  winter  in 
an  open  border.  In  this 
latter  position,  however,  it 
rarely  flowers.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  a  flower  of  the 
white  variety,  which  was 
discovered  some  years  ago 
in  Algeria,  and  which  has 
become  fairly  common  in 
gardens.  It  has  the  erect, 
broad  leaves  of  the  typical 
lavender  -  coloured  species, 
and  the  flowers  are  often 
partly  hidden  by  the  foliage. 
This  may  be  considered  a 
defect  by  some,  but  the  deli- 
cate flowers  in  this  case 
receive  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  against  wind  and 
frost.  The  white  form  is 
somewhat  later  in  coming 
into  flower  than  the  type, 
and  on  the  whole  not  so 
floriferous,  but  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  smallest 
garden.  Perhaps  the  finest 
form  with  the  largest  and 
richest  -  coloured  flowers  is 
the    variety    speciosa,    with 
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narrow  leaves  and  deep  purple-blue  flowers 
produced  well  above  the  foliage.  Another 
very  free-flowering  form,  with  paler-coloured 
blooms,  is  the  variety  angustifolia.  There 
are  other  named  forms  of  various  shades  of 
colour  intermediate  between  those  mentioned 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed,  but  the 
above  four  comprise  the  most  distinct.  For 
indoor  decoration  the  sweetly-scented  flowers 
are  invaluable  in  the  winter  time,  when  there 
is  little  else  in  the  garden  besides  the  Christ- 
mas Rose.  The  blooms  should  be  cut  just 
before  they  open,  when  they  will  expand 
freely  in  water  undamaged  by  the  cutting 
winds  or  frosts.  The  Algerian  Iris  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  and  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  many  places  at  the  base  of  walls 
with  a  southern  aspect,  as  when  not  in  flower 
the  foliage  is  never  untidy,  but  possesses  a 
neat  evergreen  habit.  W.  I. 

THE  WINTER  DAFFODIL. 
(Sternbekgia  lutka.) 
This  is  one  of  the  few  bulbous  plants  which  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  autumn,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  doubly  welcome.  About  the  time  when 
early  frosts  have  spoilt  most  of  our  summer 
flowers  the  rich  yellow  flowers  of  Slernbergia 
are  at  their  best.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
abundance.  In  some  districts  I  believe  it  Joes 
not  bloom  very  freely,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  require  a  sheltered  position.  Here  it  grows  in 
a  bed  on  the  open  lawn,  and  each  year  produces  a 
good  diiplay  of  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Central 
Europe,  atd  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  "  Lily 
of  the  field  "  of  Scripture.  E.  J.  Allard. 

Bolanic  Oarden,  Cambridge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

BLACK    HAMBURGH    VINE 

OUTDOORS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— I   send   you   a  photograph  showing 
a  wonderful  yield    of    the    large  purple 
clusters  of  the  Black    Hamburgh  Vine, 
which      is      growing     against     a     little 
house    near    the    Himmersmilh   Road.       It    is 


the  result  of  a  shoot  taken  from  the  Hampton 
Court  Vine,   and  more  than  200  bunches  have 
been  gathered  this  year. 
J45,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.       J.  Bonnett. 


YUCCA  GLORIOSA. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — You  may  think  the  enclosed  photograph 
interesting  enough  for  The  Garden.  It  was 
taken  by  myself.  The  plant  was  photographed 
in  August ;  it  was  one  of  two  growing  in  the  front 
garden  of  Mr.  J.  Packham,  Leigh  Mill,  Cuckfield, 
who,  though  a  dusty  miller,  is  very  enthusiastic 
in  all  gardening  matters.  The  two  plants  were  both 
flowering  at  the  same  time,  the  top  of  each  spike 
of  flower  was  about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  wtre  growing  one  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  house.  I  photographed  the  two,  Ehowing 
Ihe  entrance,  but  to  include  both  I  had  to  get  a 
distance  away,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  fize  was  not 
so  apparent.  They  were  each  growing  in  a  circular 
bed  with  a  groundwork  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and 
were  objects  of  much  interest  to  passers  by. 

J.  Harding. 
The  Gardtns,  Highland^,  Bolney,  Sussex. 


rosarians  from  much  labour.  I  do  not  mean  to 
try  and  tell  how  Roses  should  be  grown,  but  how 
a  great  deal  of  worry,  both  phytical  and  mental, 
may  ba  abated,  or,  indeed,  I  hope,  checked.  One 
of  the  worst,  perhaps  the  worst,  of  all  the  pests 
is  mildew.  If  it  is  once  seen,  the  rosarian,  either 
indoor  or  outdoor,  must  double  his  energies  if 
he  wishes  to  stop  its  ravazes.  Various  lines  of 
treatment  have  been  put  forward.  Flowers  of 
sulphur,  sulphide  of  potash,  and  a  few  more  have 


STONELESS  GRAPES  ARTIFICIALLY 
PRODUCED. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  have  just  read  in  "My  Garden  in  the 
City  of  Gardens  "  that  in  C  ibool  they  have  stone- 
less  Grape.",  produced  artificially  by  making  an 
iccision  about  8  inches  long  in  the  wood  of  the 
trained  Vines,  removing  the  pith,  and  binding 
up  the  wound,  the  result  being  that  the  Grapes 
are  stoneless.  It  is  well  known  that  old  trees 
often  have  pipless  fruit,  ey  ,  Oranges,  &c.,  the 
pith  cavity  being  gradually  obliterated  by  the 
growth  of  the  woody  tissue  I  suppose.  Might 
not  this  be  tried  on  Currant  trees?  A  j-ipless 
Currant  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  cur 
fruits.  S. 

[With  regard  to  the  artificial  production  of 
seedless  fruits  by  the  method  described,  v.z  ,  the 
partial  removal  of  the  pith  through  an  incision  in 
the  wood,  the  growth  of  exogenous  trees,  to  which 
Vines  belong,  cannot  produce  a  removable  pith 
from  the  centre  independently  of  the  ring  or  rings 
of  wood  which  the  bark  surrounds.  As  it  is  from 
the  outer  ling  of  wood  formirg  cells  that  the  buds 
originate  which  develop  the  leaves  and  fruits,  it 
is  diflnoult  to  understand  how  the  process  is 
effected.  The  production  of  seedless  O.anges  by 
old  trees  cin,  for  the  same  reason,  not  ba  imputed 
to  a  piih  cavity  being  obliterated  by  the  growth 
of  woody  tissue,  since  normally  no  such  cavity 
wouM  exist,  and,  finally,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  if  the  central  portions  of  a  stem  or  branch 
play  any  material  rSle  in  the  general  growth  and 
development  of  foliage  or  fruits,  for  reasons  given 
above.  The  deterioration  or  obliteration  nf  the 
seed  in  such  fruits  as  the  Cucumber  and  Banana 
appears  to  be  due  to  abnormal  development  of  the 
pulp  portion  of  the  fruits,  the  reproductive  energy 
being  converted  into  vegetative  energy  at  the 
embryo  seeds'  expense,  precisely  as  in  some  abnor- 
mally foliaceous  Ftrns  the  spores  are  either 
aborted  or  entirely  absent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances some  more  definite  data  are  requisite  to 
establish  even  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  stone- 
less  Grapes  referred  to  owe  their  barrenness  to 
the  process  described,  and  especially  would  it  be 
essential  to  establish  the  fact  that,  if  the  process 
be  omitted,  the  Grapes  are  normally  fertile, 
since  they  may  be  a  seedless  type  obtained  by 
selection  like  the  Sultana  Grapes,  and  the 
incisions  made  only  increase  the  fruiting  capacity 
in  the  same  way  as  partial  ring-barking  is  known 
todo  — Ed.] 


black  hameorgh  grapes  outdoors  at 
hammersmith. 


A    CURE    FOR    MILDEW. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir.— Now  that  the  time  for    growing   Roses 

under     glass    is     approaching,    perhaps  a    few 

words    given    in     advice    may     serve    to    help 


YUCCA   GLORIOSA. 

been  tried,  but  still  mildew  is  there  nearly  as 
bad  as  ever.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  all  your  readers, 
big  and  little,  nurserymen  ard  amateurs,  to  try 
what  has  proved  itself  a  great  benefit  to  me  and 
anyone  who  has  tried  it.  Let  them  try  "  Lysol." 
This  preparation  has  been  on  the  medical  market 
for  some  time  as  an  antiseptic,  and  is  recognised 
by  most  medical  men  as  being  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy for  all  purposes.  It  can  be  bDught  in  any 
good  chemist's  shop,  or  can  be  got  by  them  in 
bottles  of  various  sizes.  The  fluid  can  be  mixed 
in  any  proportion  with  either  hot  or  cold  water. 
It  sometimes,  when  added  to  water,  turns  the 
water  to  a  milky  fluid,  but  itself  is  not  in  the 
least  weakened.  The  method  of  application  that 
I  have  tried  and  advised  is  to  mix  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  fluid  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  though 
under  glass  no  doubt  lukewarm  water  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  spray  all  the  afl'ected  places 
thoroughly.  I  generally  go  over  all  places  which 
still  look  bad  again  in  about  a  week.  If  the 
mildew  is  very  bad  and  localised,  then  I  ti.ke  a 
cotton  wool  swab  and  dip  it  in  the  solution,  and 
thoroughly  rub  both  sides  of  the  foliage.  Oae 
Rise  grower  has  said  that  it  badly  affects  Tea 
buds  if  used  too  strong,  but  no  one  I  have  met 
has  replied  in  the  same  way.  This  spraying  was 
used  rather  extensively  in  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
sons  and  Sons'  nurseries,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
was  "  good."  Dr.  Hall  tried  salicylic  acid,  but 
tells  me  that  this  acid  will  surely  kill  the  tree, 
but  I  believe  he  speaks  well  of  "  Lysol."  1  trust 
that  your  readers  will  all  give  it  a  trial  and  let 
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usknow  their  resafta.  Oae  thing  I  will  guarantee 
is  that  it  will  do  plants  no  harm,  and  if  they 
only  will  try  it,  ag  I  have  tried  to  tell  them,  I 
feel  convinced  that  mildew  will  be  in  future 
found  to  be  no  longer  a  dreaded  pest. 

O'DoNEL  Browne,  M.D. 
Porlnagrena,  Naas,  Cormty  Kildare. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakden."] 
Sib,— Zonal  Pelargoniums  or  Geraniums  have 
been  special  favourites  of  mine  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  paragraph  referring  to  the 
Wood  hatch  ODllection,  which  appeared  on 
page  314  (November  18),  was  most  interesting. 
If,  however,  the  concluding  statement  that  the 
twenty  varieties  named  "would  be  diffi:!ult  to 
excel"  is  intended  to  mean  that  they  comprise 
the  best  twenty,  I  must  differ.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  zonal— if  that  honour  may  be  attributed 
to  any  one  variety — ia  Hall  Caine,  which  finds  no 
place  in  the  list  quoted.  It  certainly  deserves  a 
place  among  the  best  half-doz^n.  For  robust 
habit  and  constitution,  sizd  of  truss  and  pip, 
cheery  colour,  and  freedom  of  flowering  it  stands 
pre-eminent.  J.  M.  Birrie  and  Princess  Alex 
are  both  far  superior  to  the  old  favourite  Phyllis, 
which  they  resemble  in  colour,  but  excel  in  size 
aad  form. 

Among  the  crimson?  named,  Nicholas  II.  and 
King  of  Crimsons  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
that  one  of  them  should  give  place  to  a  more 
distinct  variety.  Dr.  McDonald  or  John  Forbes 
would  either  of  them  fill  the  gap  to  advantage. 
Then  why  have  seven  scarlet  and  crimson  sorts  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce  that  number  to 
make  room  for  a  distinct  colour  such  as  ia  found 
in  Iris?  Many  times  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Iris  is  the  most  beautiful  zonal  for  colour 
extant,  and  few,  if  any,  are  capable  of  throwing 
finer  trusses.  Lady  Chesterfield  might  cer- 
tainly come  out  from  the  list  of  the  twenty,  to 
be  replaced  either  by  the  pure  salmon  lin 
McLaren  or  the  salmon-rose  Mrs.  D'ombrain. 

Ia  the  variety  quoted  Mr.  Tudway  intended 
to  be  Mrs.  C.  C.  Tudway,  or  is  it  a  new- 
comer? Mrs.  C.  C.  Tudway  is  a  variety  of 
charming  colour,  but  with  me  has  always  been 
somewhat  "  raiffy  "  and  addicted  to  damping.  I 
trust  my  little  friendly  criticism  may  not  ha 
taken  amiss.  We  do  not  all  see  or  think  alike, 
and  a  free  expression  of  opinion  is  often  beneficial. 

Neston,  Cheshire.  Heather  Bell. 

POTATOES  NOT  DECAYING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "G.  H."  may  be  cor- 
rect in  attributing  the  condition  of  some  Potatoes 
after  planting  to  the  disease  known  as  "  leaf-curl" 
or  he  may  not,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that 
his  remedy — that  of  sprouting  the  tubers  well  in 
shallow  boxes  before  planting  and  picking  out  and 
discarding  those  which  either  fail  to  sprout  or 
sprout  weakly — does  not  always  lead  to  the 
detection  of  all  those  which  will  fail  to  decay 
properly  in  the  ground,  as  I  know  from  sad  expe- 
rience. The  "seed"  tubers  which  I  planted  in 
1904,  and  also  laat  spring,  were  well  sprouted, 
and  by  this  I  mean  they  had  been  set  out  in 
shallow  trays  for  the  purpose,  receiving  plenty  of 
light  and  air  for  a  few  months  before  planting. 
Daring  the  early  summer  of  1904  I  noticed  many 
plants  of  an  early  sort  which,  instead  of  making 
healthy  growth,  appeared  to  have  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  with  a  view  to  finding  out,  if 
possible,  the  eiuse  I  dog  several  up.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  many  cases  the  fine,  sturdy 
sprout,  which  had  been  made  before  planting, 
had  not  made  any  further  growth,  but,  instead, 
a  poor  weakly  sprout  had  pushed  out  from  its 
side  and  sent  up  a  slender  stem  topped  by  a  few 
sickly-looking  leaves.  Some  such  plants  I  replaced 
by  other  tubers  I  had  on  hand,  but  the  crop 
eventually  was  only  about  one-third  of  an  average 


one.  I  may  say  I  tried  slicing  a  bit  off  some 
tubers  before  planting  last  spring,  and  either  as 
a  result  of  that  process,  or  from  some  combination 
of  circumstances  of  which  I  know  nothing,  neither 
the  sort  which  suffered  so  badly,  as  above  stated, 
during  1904,  nor  any  other  sort  I  planted  has 
been  as  badly  affected  during  the  past  season. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  regard 
cutting  the  tubers  as  anything  approaching  an 
infallible  remedy,  for  I  must  admit  that  many  of 
those  which  I  cut  cime  out  of  the  ground  as  firm 
as  when  they  were  put  in.  That  some  effectual 
means  of  dealing  with  the  troublesome  disease  ia 
necessary  and  desirable,  all  growers  of  the  useful 
tuber  must  admit.  I  hope  you  will  keep  your 
correspondence  columns  open  for  further 
expressions  of  opinion  upon  this  important 
subject.  W.  B. 

CARNATIONS  IN  WINTER. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  notes  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden  recently  show  the  interest  that  is  spring- 
ing up  in  these  lovely  winter  flowers,  and  rightly 
so.  Oa  page  298  "A.  D."  makes  some  good 
suggestions  regarding  an  exhibition  of  these  in 
winter.  He  points  out  their  beauty  at  the 
Cryst-'.I  Palace  in  contrast  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Although  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  in  this  way,  I  saw  them  in  the  first 
half  of  October  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Mortimer's 
nursery  at  Farnham.  Recently  I  was  asked  if  I 
thought  these  winter-flowering  varieties  had  come 
to  stay,  and  I  said  "Yes,  most  certainly."  The 
true  value  of  most  plants  is  seen  when  they  are 
growing,  and  this  applies  forcibly  to  these 
winter-flowering  Carnations.  I  have  seen  nothing 
approaching  the  plants  at  Mr.  Mortimer's  for 
vigour.  As  I  passed  through  a  long  span-roofed 
house,  taking  notes  of  the  beat  for  colour,  I  could 
not  see  a  weak  or  poor  plant,  and  this  is  what  is 
wanted  in  a  winter-flowering  plant,  especially  as 
the  climatic  conditions  are  against  them.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  later  batches  were  equally  as 
strong.  Winter  Carnations  are,  indeed,  prefer- 
able to  Chrysanthemums.  Some  may  think,  per- 
haps, there  were  only  a  few  flowers,  but  so  free 
were  the  plants  that  hundreds  of  blooms  could 
have  been  cut  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  .Judging 
by  the  strong  growths  then  showing  bloom  the 
same  plants  would  continue  in  flower  for  montha. 
Another  recommendation  is  the  long  and  stiff 
stems  and  large  flowers,  so  unlike  the  old  type  of 
Carnation.  The  fine  batches  of  plants  to  be  seen 
many  years  ago  of  Winter  Cheer,  Miss  Joliffe, 
William  Robinson,  and  others  of  this  type,  all 
beautiful  in  their  way,  are  now  eclipsed. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  increase  interest  in  Chry- 
santhemum shows  to  give  more  encouragement 
to  Carnations.  Recently  I  was  told  of  a  man 
who  made  £.300  from  these  in  a  seaaon. 
Chard.  J.  Crook. 

COSMOS  BIPINNATUS. 
[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  illustration  of  this  beautiful  plant,  as 
grown  in  Portugal,  in  The  Garden  of  the  2Qd 
inst.  reminds  me  of  my  admiration  of  it  and  my 
failure  this  past  season  to  bring  it  into  flower  in 
my  private  garden  at  Kew.  In  several  places  at 
Liitlehampton,  Sussex,  it  was  flourishing  towards 
the  end  of  November  of  last  year,  and  in  a  nursery 
between  Littleharapton  and  Arundel  there  were 
the  somewhat  batterf  d  remains  of  what  must  have 
been  a  very  fine  display.  I  was  so  attracted  by 
the  elegant  foliage  and  showy  flowers  of  this 
annual  that  I  resolved  to  try  it  in  my  own  garden. 
Accordingly  I  procured  seed,  sowed  it,  and  tended 
the  germinating  plants  myself.  I  had  only  about 
eighteen  plants,  raised  in  a  box,  and  these  I 
planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  six  groups 
of  three,  in  very  different  situations  as  to  direct 
sunlight  and  aspect.  I  sprinkled  a  little  arti- 
ficial manure  on  the  surface  and  watered  them. 
After  this  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  them  myself, 
but   my  assistaiit  did  his  best,  and  the  plants 


grew  and  flourished  amazingly.  Those  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  attained  a  height  of 
above  8  feet,  but  they  never  produced  a  flower 
before  the  sharp  Monday  night's  frost  in  October 
made  it  impossible  for  a  flower  to  be  produced. 
Apart  from  the  flowers,  Cosmos  bipinnatus  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  plant,  especially  when 
of  the  dimensions  named.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
disappointed  at  getting  no  flower.  Perhaps  some 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  be  able  to  prescribe 
a  mode  of  treatment  that  would  bring  a  better 
result. 
Bournemouth.  W.  Hotting  Hemsley. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


A   MELON   WORTHY   OF    PRAISE 
LORD    DERBY. 

IT  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who 
must  keep  up  considerable  supplies  of 
good  Melons  for  their  employer's  table  to 
find,  after  a  trial  of  a  year  or  so,  that  so 
many  of  the  numerous  new  Melons  put 
into  commerce  every  year — and  many  of 
them,  too,  having  the  brand  of  merit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  attached — are  much 
inferior  to  some  of  the  older  varieties,  and  have 
to  be  discarded  as  rubbish.  At  least,  this  has 
been  my  experience  with  many  of  the  new  Melons 
introduced  during  the  last  few  years.  It  may 
also  be  the  experience  of  other  growers.  The 
one,  however,  under  notice  ia  an  exception.  I 
know  not  if  this  new  variety.  Lord  Darby,  was 
brought  before  the  wise  twelve  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  all  the  fruits  that  are  sent  up  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  If  it  did  it  does 
honour  to  their  united  wisdom,  and  goes  far  to 
make  amends  for  errors  in  giving  awards  to 
fruiiis  that  do  not  deserve  it.  In  Lord  Darby  we 
have  a  Melon  good  in  every  way  ;  it  is  slightly 
oval  in  shape,  will,  when  well  grown,  weigh  51b. 
to  61b.  apiece,  it  is  finely  and  thickly  netted,  and 
rich  citron  in  colour  when  fully  ripe.  The  skin 
is  thin,  and  the  flesh  of  the  richest  salmon  colour, 
melting,  of  sugary  sweetness,  and  with  a  decided 
Pine-apple  flavour.  In  these  latter  respects  it 
reminds  me  of  an  old  Melon  that  we  used  to  grow 
largely  in  the  late  sixties  and  well  through  the 
seventies  on  the  old  hot-bed  system.  It  was 
called  Reid'a  Scarlet  Flesh.  It  was  one  of  the 
best-flavoured  Melons  of  its  day.  The  variety 
Lord  Darby  is  a  good  grower  and  a  free  setter. 
Kntbworth.  J.  Kipling. 


NEW    VARIETIES    OF    PERPETUAL 

FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES. 
Some  remarkable  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  large-fruited  "perpetual"  Strawberries 
upon  the  sorts  first  placed  on  the  market.  Among 
the  latest  varieties  we  must  note  Merveille  do 
France,  a  novelty  of  1905,  obtained  by  M.  Louis 
Gautier,  the  clever  and  piinstaking  Strawberry 
grower,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  very 
good  sorts.  This  Strawberry  (Merveille  de 
France),  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Louis 
Gautier  and  Saint  Antoine  de  Padoue,  forms  a 
vigorous  and  robust  plant,  with  thick,  deep  green 
leaves,  above  which  the  flowers  rise  on  strong 
stalks.  The  berries,  which  are  rather  flattened, 
and  number  from  twelve  to  fifteen  on  each  stem, 
are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  bright  red, 
firm  flesh,  and  especially  for  their  size.  In  the 
manner  it  is  produced,  and  in  the  form  of  its 
fruit,  Merveille  de  France  resembles  Louis 
Gautier.  It  is  also  very  hardy.  It  fruits  in 
August  and  September  (August  especially),  and 
appears  to  bear  great  heat  well,  as  the  flowers  do 
not  scorch  in  the  hot  sun  as  those  of  some 
varieties  do.  We  consider  the  Merveille  de 
France  to  be  an  excellent  acquisition  for  private 
gardens,  as  well  as  for  market  growers.  Thanks 
to  its  size,  and  to  the  clear  colour  and  firmness  of 
its  flesh,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  thjs  fruit  will 
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be  much  appreciated  by  fruit  merohanta  and  in 
the  market,  for  in  addition  to  its  beauty  it  travels 
well,  and  this  is  a  valuable  quality. 

The  variety  Souvenir  Normand  (also  raised  by 
the  same  grower)  is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
varieties  Cyprano  de  Bergerac  and  Const  ante- 
Feconde.  It  forms  a  compact  plant,  the  ligid 
stems  of  which  stand  well  up  from  the  foliage, 
and  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  a  carmine-red 
colour,  and  of  the  first  quality.  The  crop  is 
heaviest  in  .June,  and  continues  throughout  the 
seafon  until  the  cold  weather.  It  produces 
fnwer  flower-stems  than  its  parents.  This 
Strawberry  is  less  fruitful,  and  the  berries  are 
larger;  it  is  also  more  vigorou?,  and  haidicr. 
The  variety  Arlette  de  Nor- 
mandie  is  distinguished  from 
the  two  preceding  by  sending 
out  fewer  runners.  It  forms 
equally  compact  tufts,  covered 
during  the  season  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  These  latter  are  of 
fine  size,  of  an  intense  bright 
pink  colour,  and  of  so  delicate 
a  flavour  that  they  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  love  well- 
flavoured  fruit. 
Rene  Desjakdin,  in  LeJardin. 

THE     FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

MECONOP.SIS  RACEMOSA. 

DUEING  recent  years 
k  the  genus  Meco- 
I  nopsis  has  come 
r  rapidly  to  the 
front  with  lovers 
of  hardy  flowers, 
and  not  the  least  beautiful 
member  is  the  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  clearly  shows  the  race- 
mose inflorescence,  consisting 
of  numerous  rather  large 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from 
deepest  purple  to  palest  lilac. 
The  radical  leaves  are  broadly 
lanceolate,  entire  and  thickly 
clothed  with  longish  hair.s  so 
clearly  depicted  in  the  illus- 
tration. Generally  speaking, 
the  Meconopsis  like  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  ahd  not 
too  much  overhead.  Turfy 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand,  form  a 
suitable  compost.  Plenty  of 
light  is  essential,  but  the 
plants  should  be  so  placed  as 
to_  escape  the  full  glare  of  the 
midday  sun.  Given  these 
conditions  the  Meconopsis 
will  reward  the  cultivator  with  a  wealth  of 
untold  beauty. 

Ne&s,  Neston,  Cheshire.     J.  W.  Besant. 


which  it  is  impossible  to  grow  strong,  healthy 
plants  that  will  give  a  profusion  of  flowers 
during  autumn  and  winter.  Another  fre- 
quent cause  cf  failure  is  in  allowing  the  plants 
to  become  infested  with  insect  pests,  red  spider 
being  the  great  enemy  of  the  Violet,  and  if  not 
quickly  destrojed  it  simply  ruins  the  plants  in 
a  very  thort  time.  These  two  essential  condi- 
tions being  secured,  the  proper  culture  of  the 
Violet  is  quite  simple,  and  without  them  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  ahead  for  seme  time 
before  the  actual  work  of  cultivation  begins. 
The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  a  start, 
and  the  first  thing  is  to  Eekct  the  si'.e  ard  prepare 


VIOLETS    AND    HOW  TO    GROW 
THEM. 

[Iiirephjto  "Fox"  and  other  correspondents.} 
The  desire  to  grow  Violets  successfully  is  keen  ! 
among  those  who  have  a  garden.    Many  amateurs 
are  successful,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  who  fail,  as  is  evident  from  the  complaints 
and  enquiries    constantly  received.      There   are  } 
several    causes    of    failure.      The   most   fertile, 
I   think,     is     in     not    giving     close    attention 
to    the    requirements    cf    the    plants     during 
summer  when  in  active  growth,    and    without 


A   BEAUTIFUL   POPPYWOET   (MECONOPSIS  RACEMOSA). 

the  ground  ready  for  planting  next  spring.  No 
bettersite  can  be  found  than  a  border  in  ihekitchen 
garden  facing  east,  with  a  wall  behind.  If  this  is 
not  available  the  next  best  position  is  one  where 
the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning 
eun  and  are  shaded  from  extreme  heat  at  raid- 
day.  The  Violet  will  succeed  in  any  garden  soil 
which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  rears. 
The  single  varieties,  such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
will  succeed  better  in  a  stifi'er  and  heavier  soil 
than  the  more  tender  double  ones.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  a  holding  soil  and  a  light  soil  in  the  same 
garden,  let  each  have  its  preference.  Trenching 
the  ground  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
leaving  the  surface  afterwards  rough  and  exposed 
to  all  the  frosts  and  snow  of  winter.  The  land 
should  be  trenched  at  least  'i  feet  deep,  and  the 
following  added  at  the  same  time,  not  burying  it 


too  deeply:  Half  a  cart-load  of  well  decayed 
manure,  the  same  of  leaf-mould,  together  with  a 
bushel  of  quicklime  This  quantity  should  be 
applied  to  each  pole  of  land.  If  leaf-mould 
cannot  be  had  its  place  must  be  taken  by  manure. 
The  soil  having  been  prepared  for  the  reception 
cf  the  plants  in  spring,  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  propagition  and  growth  of  the 
plant,  first  treating  of  the  doulale  -  flowering 
secticn,  or  the  Neapolitans,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Lidy  Hume 
Campbell,  &o. 

The  stock  plants  from  which  to  obtain  young 
plants  next  year  are  those  which  are  now  flower- 
ing in  the  frames.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  and 
strong  abundance  of  young  run- 
ners will  be  available  in  March  ; 
but  should  the  plants  be  weakly 
and  out  of  health  they  should  be 
taken  great  care  of,  by  being 
kept  cool,  and  exposed  to  light 
and  air  on  every  favourable 
occasion,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  condition  to  supply  healthy 
and  strong  runners  when  wanted. 
There  is  no  chacce  whatever  of 
being  able  to  bring  such  plants 
round  to  a  flowering  condition 
this  winter.  The  time  to  take  the 
runners  I  have  found  to  be  the 
first  or  second  week  in  March, 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  take  the  old  plant  up  by  the 
^ ]^^  ""'  roots,  shake  ofi'  the  toil,  and 
with  a  knife  cut  off  each  ofi'set 
or  runner,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve any  roots  which  may 
attach  to  it.  They  will  grow 
without  having  these  roots,  but 
will  succeed  better  with  them. 
The  next  process  will  be  to  pro- 
vide as  many  small  pots  (2  J  inches 
diameter)  as  there  are  plants 
wanted,  fill  them  with  soil  com- 
posed of  loam  and  leaf-mould  in 
equal  quantities,  adding  a  gocd 
sprinkling  of  ccarse  sand  or  road 
grit.  Dibble  the  tiny  offiets  in 
the  pots  as  if  inserting  cuttings, 
pressing  them  firmly  into  the 
soil  and  giving  a  good  watering. 
The  pots  afterwards  should  be 
p'.aced  close  together  in  a  frame 
not  more  than  10  inches  from 
the  glass.  They  should  be  thaded 
from  direct  sunshine,  and  given 
little  or  no  air  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  and  be  well  syringed 
morn'ng  and  afternoon.  When 
they  have  formed  a  quantity  of 
new  roots  shade  must  be  gradu- 
ally discontinued  and  more  air 
admitted.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  the  lights  should  be  taken 
off  altogether  day  and  night,  and 
only  placed  on  the  frame  in  the 
event  of  cold  nights  being  expe- 
rienced. Syringing  twice  a  day, 
as  before  recommended,  should 
be  continued  until  the  plants  are  planted  out  in 
the  prepared  border,  and  of  course  they  must 
receive  timely  and  ciiefnl  watering.  By  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May  the  offsets  will  have  grown 
into  sturdy  plants,  and  should  then  be  carefully 
planted  in  the  border  prepared  for  them.  They 
should  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  allow- 
ing 1,5  inches  between  plant  and  plant 
in  the  row.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  round  them,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water 
immediately  given.  Summer  treatment  consists 
in  giving  occasional  waterings  in  dry  weather, 
frequent  hoeing  to  aerate  the  soil  and  to  keep 
down  weeds.  Cut  off  the  tiny  runners  which  will 
form  (something  like  the  Strawberry  does)  until 
the  end  of  July.  After  then  it  is  better  to  allow 
them  to  grow.  The  surface  cf  the  ground 
between  tje  rows  should  receive  a  dressing  of 
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manure  about  3  inches  thick.  This  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  plants  in  feeding  the  surface 
roots  and  in  keeping  the  ground  moist. 

By  the  end  of  September  they  will  have  formed 
large  sturdy  plants  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  across, 
with   abundance  of   roots,  and  should   then  be 
removed  from  the  border  to  the  frame  for  autumn 
and    winter    flowering.      The  frame  should    be 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ground  on  a  founda- 
tion of  manure  or  leaves,  and  should  be  placed 
in  a  sunny  position  and  filled  with   light    soil 
(having  a  good  admixture  of  leaf-mould)  to  within 
1  foot  of  the  glass.      It  will  be  found  that  the 
plants  when  taken  up  will  have  masses  of  soil 
attached  to  their  roots  ;  these  must  not  be  much 
reduced  or  the  plants  will  suffer  injury.     They 
should   be  planted  near  together,  leaving   only 
space  enough  between  to  admit  of  a  little  new 
soil  being  placed  round  the  roots,  which  must  be 
firmly  pressed.     When  plant- 
ing is  completed  the  top3  of 
the  leaves    should    be   about 
6  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
the  plants  must  receive  a  good 
soaking  of  water   as  soon  as 
the     plmling      is      finished. 
Svringe    thi    plants   on    the 
afternoon  of  fioe  days,  not  in 
dull  colli  weather.     Keep  the 
lightsoffday  and  night  whilst 
the  weather  is  fine  uotil  about 
October  20.   After  then  it  will 
be  safer  to  have  the  lights  on, 
still  giving  abundance  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able.    Protect  from  frost  by 
covering  the  frame  with  litter 
or  mate,   but   never  lose  an 
opportunity    of     giving    the 
plants  the  advantage  of  any 
Bunehine  and  warm  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  even  in 
hard  weather  in  midwinter. 

I  have  found  the  following 
to  be  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  keepi  ng  the  plants  free  from 
red  spider  and  also  from  the 
Violet  fungus  or  rust,  which 
is  often  of  much  trouble  to  the 
Violet  grower.      B=f  jre    the   young  plants    are 
turned  out  of  their  pots  at  planting  time  in  May, 
it  generally  happens   that  some  traces  of  spider 
are  found  on  them,  and  if  not  at  once  destroyed 
vill  eventually  ruin  the  plant.     To  make  sure  of 
their  destruction  every  plant  should  be  dipped  in 
the  following  solution,  leaving  the  mixture  to  dry 
on  the  plants  until  next  morning,  pUcing  them 
iu  a  shady  place.     They  will  then  be  rid  of  any 
living  ineect  or  fungus,  and  will  probably  remiiii 
so  during  the  summer.     Half  a  pint  of  soft  soap, 
the  same  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  paraffin,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  Tobacco 
dust.      Mix   the  whole  well  together  in  warm 
water  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  after- 
wards adding  two  gallons  of  hot  clear  water  to  the 
mixture.    When  cold  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  use. 
The  same  method  of  culture  should  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  single  and  hardier  varieties. 

The  best  double  varieties  are  Marie  Louise, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Astor  ;  the  best 
double  white  is  Comte  de  B-azza  ;  the  best 
singles  are  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  La  France.  Owe;j  Tuomas. 


THE    SCARBOROUGH    LILY. 

E^  ACH  season  various  notes  on  this 
beaiitiful    bulbous    plant    appear, 
i      but  it  cannot  be  overpraised  when 
the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  and  its 
y     simple  cultural  requirements  are 
taken    into    consideration.      This 
latter  remark  applies  to  the  old  fashioned 
Vallota  of  our  gardens,  for  of  late  immense  i  country 
numbers  have  beau  sept    annually  to  this  I  quently 


satisfactory  manner.  These 
imported     bulbs    usually 
reach  here  in   a  dormant 
state  in  July  or  August, 
when  they  should   be  at 
once  potted  and  kept  cool 
and  fairly  dry  diiring  the 
winter.  Then,  owing  to  the 
change  of  seasons,  many  of 
them  will  push  up  flower- 
spikes    about    the  month 
of  May  following.    Some 
years  ago  at   the  Temple 
Show    there    were    some 
well-flowered  examples  of 
Vallota.     These  imported 
bulbs  fre- 
quen  tly 
decay 
from  what 
appears  to 
be  an  ex- 
c  ess    of 
moisture, 
however 
dry    they 
m  ay     bo 
kept.  Per- 
haps   this 
tendency 
is  to  a  cer- 
tain    ex- 
tent gene- 
rated   by 
being  con- 
fined in  a 
close   box 
during  the 
jour  n  ey 
to    this 
country. 
Imported 
bru  lbs 
should 
when    re- 
ceived be 
cleaned 
over    and 
potted  in  a  soil  consisting  of  good  sandy  loam, 
which  will  remain  sweet  and  fresh  for  years. 
The  pots  employed  should  be  small  and  well 
drained,  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  plenty  of 
healthy  loots,  and  this  will  not  be  the  case  if 
large  pots  are  used.    The  Vallota  very  much 
resents  being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  as  many 
a  one  has  found   to  his  cost,  for  if  large 
entangled  masses  are  broken  up  and  repotted 
it  is  generally  done  at  the  expense  of  many 
blooms.    Vallotas,  like  their  near  allies  the 
Nerines,  fiower  best  when  the  bulbs  are  so 
closely  packed  together  that  they  almost  lift 
each  other  out  of  the  soil.     Both  the  foliage 
and  flower-spikes  of   these  imported  bulbs 
are  in  many  cases  tall  and  weak.   The  flowers 
of  the  imported  bulbs  show  a  considerable 
variation  in  colour,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
shape  of  the  flower,  some  having  much  broader 
segments  than  others,  and  consequently  a  far 

ro  under 
flower  is 
the  result, 
Some,  too, 
are  very 
rich  in 
colour; 
o  t  h  e  r  s 
have 
rather  a 

from  South  Africa,   and  they  fre- 1  conspicuous  white  or  whitish  centre,  and  a 
fail    to   become    established   in    a  I  few  are  galmon-pink.  P. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— 
The  best  method  of  increasing 
Chrysanthemums  is  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  the  time  when  they 
should  be  "taken"  depends  upon 
what  time  the  grower  wishes  to 
have  his  plants  in  flower.  For  growing  plints 
for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  the 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  during  December  and 
January,  whenever  in  these  months  good  ones 
can  be  had.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
bear  in  mind  when  taking  the  cuttings  is  to  get 
them  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  coming  through 
the  soil,  and  not  from  the  stem  itself.  Some 
varieties  produce  ground  cuttings  so  sparsely 
that  sometimes  one  must  take  them  from  the 
stem.  A  cutting  should  be  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  and  should  be  cut  oflf  with  a  sharp 
knife  immediately  below  the  point  where  a  leaf 
joins  the  stem.  The  bottom  leaf  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  sketches.  Before  taking  the 
cuttings  small  pots  should  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Having  washed  them  clean  (if  this 
is  not  done  the  roots  will  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots  when  the  rooted  cuttings  are  subse- 
quently turned  out  and  will  suffer  damage)  and 
placed  a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  fill  them  with  a  soil  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  coarse  sand  or  road  , 
grit,  which  have  been  previously  passed  through  | 
a  small  meshed  sieve.  The  soil  must  be  made 
fairly  firm.  Cover  the  surface  with  silver  eand, 
so  that  when  the  hole  is  made  for  the  cutting 
the  sand  will  fall  into  it,  and  the  base  of  the  i 
cutting  will  thus  rest  on  sand,  which  materially  I 
assists  it  to  root.  Make  the  hole  for  the  cutting 
with  a  blunt  pointed  tmall  stick,  take  care  that 
the  base  of  the  cutting  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  make  it  firm  at  the  base,  and  gently  tap  the 
pot  on  the  bench  to  settle  the  soil.  The  best  place 
in  which  to  put  the  cuttings  after  all  are  in  the 
pots  is  in  a  cold  frame  containing  ashes,  in  which 
the  small  pots  may  be  plunged  and  be  within  j 

9  inches  of 
the  glass . 
Protect  from  J 
firost  with 
mats.  Admit 
a  little  air  on 
mild  days. 
Cuttings  may 
be  rooted 
easily  if 
plunged  in 
ashes  on  a 
staging  in  the 
conservatory. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

sucker  -  like  underground  growths  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  Mrae.  Marie  Mas6^  family  of 
the  early-flowering  varieties  have  been  made. 
Each  of  the  members  of  this  family,  as  well 
as  others  that  can  trace  their  parentage  to 
this  excellent  sort,  will  perpetuate  them- 
selves quite  easily  in  the  spring  by  division 
of  the  old  stools.  Unfortunately,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  sorts  of  to-day  are  not 
so  hardy  as  the  Mi8£('  family.  Rither  than  run 
any  risk  with  many  of  these  fine  early  Chrysan- 
themums, lift  the  best,  and  plunge  the  old  stools 
in  some  light  sandy  coil  in  cold  frames,  pot- 
frames,  or  any  glass  structure  that  will  aHord 
protection.  Better  still,  however,  would  it  be  to 
plunge  the  old  stools  in  a  similar  soil,  making  up 
a  bed  on  the  side  benches  of  a  cold  or  cool  green- 
house. All  that  is  really  necessary  is  to  protect 
the  growths  at  this  period  from  the  frosts. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants  should  bristle 
with  growths  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  towards 
the  end  of  January  the  first  batch  of  cuttings 


BAD  I'HBYSASTULMUM  CUTTISG.    _ 


SHALLOW   RUBBLE   DRAIN. 


DEEP   OR  PIPE   DRAIN. 


Early  Chry- 
sanlhemums. 
Many  are 
perplexed  as 
to  the  treat- 
ment that 
should  be 
given  to  the 
old  roots  or 
stools  of  the 
early  -  flower- 
ing Chrysan- 
themums. A 
number  of  the 
better  sorts 
will  winter 
well  without 
any  protec- 
tion, e  s  p  e  - 
cially   if    the 


GOOD   CnRTSASTIIEMOM    CUTTING. 

should  bs  taken  off  and  inserted.  It  is  astonishing 
how  large  a  number  of  cuttings  may  be  taken  off 
old  stools  if  treated  in  this  way. — D.  B.  C. 

Tirelve  EasPygrown  Dwarf  Japanese  Exhi- 
bition Chrysanthemums. — Exhibition  Chrj'san- 
ihemums  in  no  case  exceeding  4  feet  in  height 
and  in  each  instance  easily  grown  have  a  special 
value  for  beginners,  and  those,  too,  with  only 
dwarf  glass  structures  in  which  to  house  the 
plants  in  the  flowering  season.  Such  plants  are 
aho  useful  for  grouping.  The  varieties  in  the 
subjoined  list  are  useful  for  either  purpose  :  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  a  beautiful  soft  pink  flower  ;  Lady 
Hopetoun,  a  large  and  refined  mauve-pink 
flower ;  Mrs.  C.  Beckett,  pure  white  flower, 
useful  also  as  a  bush  plant ;  Merstham  Yellow, 
a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  it  comes  good  from 
any  bud  selection ;  Mrs.  W.  Dackham,  deep 
yellow,  margined  with  red  ;  George  Penford,  a 
8t.rikiDg  flower  with  long,  curling,  and  drooping 
florets,  intense  crimson-scarlet;  EJith  Smith, 
creamy  white,  and  slightly  earlier  than  most 
midseason  sorts  ;  Alfriston,  rich  maroon-red, 
with  golden  reverse  to  the  florets  ;  J.  R.  Upton, 
still  one  of  the  very  best  clear  yellow  flowers  ; 
W.  R.  Church,  a  distinct  Japanese  incurved 
flower,  rosy  crimson,  wilh  deep  bronze  reverse  ; 
Marquis  V.   Vengsta,  a  large    flower,   reddish 


purple;    and   Lidy   Mary   Conyers,   rosy  pink. 
This  is  easy  to  grow.     This  plant  is  3'r  feet  high, 
a  n  d     t  h  e 
others    are 
4    f  e  e  t  .  — 
U.  B.  C. 

V  arioii,  s 
Hedge  Plants. 
I  was  visiting 
a  garden  some 
years  ago  on 
the  banks  of 
the  Mersey 
late  in 
autumn,  and 
saw  Escal- 
lonia  macran- 
tha  forming 
one  of  the 
most  delight- 
ful hedges  I 
have  ever 
seen.  The 
hedge  was 
bright  wilh 
blossoms  and 
was  wonderfully  attractive.  I  have  never  seen 
it  80  good  inland,  but  round  the  South  Coast  there 
used  to  be  large  bushes  of  it,  and  it  is  a  charming 
'  wall  plant.  Under  similar  conditions  the 
I  Laurustinus  is  seen  at  its  best  in  winter,  and 
then  it  makes  a  delightful  hedge.  A  hedge  of 
white  and  purple  Lilacs  planted  alternately 
makes  a  rather  picturesque  background,  and 
Laburnums,  trained  to  wires  on  each  side  of  a 
walk  or  alley  running  through  the  garden,  form 
rather  a  pleasant  feature.  Berberis  stenophylla 
when  permitted  to  grow  and  not  tco  closely 
trimmed  is  one  of  the  best  hedge  plants  I 
know. 

Trenching  ground  from  20  inches  to  30  inches 
deep,  according  to  conditions,  is  productive  of 
immense  good,  even  in  relation  to  drainage.  It 
frequently  happens  that  just  beneath  the  top 
12  inches  of  soil  there  is  a  hard  pan  of  some 
almost  impervious  material  which  has  never  been 
broken  up.  This,  if  of  stone  or  rock,  is  best 
removed  absolutely,  but  if  it  be  of  any  softer 
material,  such  as  can  be  broken  well,  it  is  best  in 
the  process  of  trenching  to  break  it  up  thoroughly 
some  10  inches  to  12  inches  deep,  and  leave  it  lying 
where  found  before  the  upper  porous  soil  is 
replaced.  Such  impervious  subsoils,  as  thus  de- 
scribed, in  time  become  loose,  porous,  and  fertile. 
Air  sweetens  and  crumbles  them.  Applications  of 
manure  render  them  capable  of  supplying  plant 
food.  They  serve  also  to  assist  crops  in  dry 
weather  in  finding  root  room  and  moisture  ;  they 
enab'.e  heavy  surface  rains  to  piss  away  freely  ; 
and  as  air  always  follows  the  retreating  moisture 
these  once  useless,  worthless  subsoils  in  time 
become  of  the  most  valuable  description.  There 
seems  to  be  absolutely  no  description  of  subsoil 
that  cannot  be  made  in  this  way  fertile.  A  most 
important  product  of  deep  working  or  trenching 
ground  is  that  not  only  does  it  tend  in  winter  to 
keep  the  soil  in  which  crops  may  be  growing  drier 
than  shallow  soils  do,  but  is  also  much  warmer. 
In  the  summer,  when  drought  so  commonly 
prevails,  their  good  working  enables  the  roots  of 
crops  to  go  so  much  deeper,  where  the  soil  ia  at 
once  cooler  and  moister,  and  thus  continues 
productive  much  longer.  Remarkable  illustra- 
tions cf  the  differences  found  in  crops  grown  on 
deeply  worked  and  shallow-dry  soils  are  often 
seen  on  groups  of  allotments,  where  the  soil  is 
quite  of  the  same  nature  or  texture.     In  the  first 
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case  the  crops  are  robust  and  luxuriant ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  poor,  soon  caasing  to  be  productive. 

Hoio  to  Trench.—The  process  of  trenching  is 
simple ;  it  should  be  invariably  performed 
during  the  winter  months,  on  plots  that  are  for 
the  time  uncropped,  and  have  not  been  deeply 
worked  previously  or  for  several  years.  la  good 
class  gardens  the  work  is  done  about  every 
third  year,  but  if  done  in  gardens  where  labaur 
is  less  abundant  it  is  carried  out  once  in  from  four 
to  five  years.  The  first  effort  of  the  cultivator 
in  trenching  where  soils  have  not  been  so 
previously  treated,  is  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  lower  or  subsoil  be  not  brought  to  the 
surface.  This  is  described  as  half  or  bastard 
trenching.  Were  the  lower  sour  soils  brought  to 
the  surface  at  once  crops  would  fail  or  growth  be 
very  poor  in  consequence.  For  that  reason  the 
cultivator  not  only  leaves  these  subsoils  where 
found  for  some  time,  but  aq  they  become  sweet 
and  fertile  gradually  mixes  or  incorporates  them 
with  the  upper  good  soil,  so  that  in  time  the 
entire  worked  depth  is  sweet  and  productive. 
After  several  years  of  such  treatmsnt  trenching 
may  take  a  complete  form,  the  lower  soil  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  top  soil  buried 
low  down,  but  being  in  its  turn  brought  up  again 
some  three  years  later. 

In  Half  Ti-enching  a  plot  of  ground,  if  broad, 
the  operator  must  start  by  dividing  it  into  tw( 
equal  portions,  running  a  mark  down  the  centre 
to  form  a  division,  then  throwing  out  at  one  end 
of  one  of  the  halves  the  whole  of  the  top  soil 
down  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  and  a  width  of 
24  inches  upon  the  adjoining  soil.    With  a  strong 


THE  WARRINGTON  GOOSEBERRY. 

fork  thoroughly  break  up  the  bottom  soil  fully 
12  inches  deep  and  leave  it  there.  It  is  au 
admirable  plan  when  manure  is  at  hand  to  cast  in 
upon  this  broken  boitora  a  liberal  dressing  and 
refork  that  into  the  soil.  Then  from  the  next 
width  of  2  feet  throw  on  to  the  first  trench 
the  wh:tlrf  top  sjil,  12  inches  deep,  and  the  first 
trench  is  filled  and  complete.  Keep  on  repeating 
this  trenching  process  until  the  enlire  half  of  the 
plot  is  done.  Then  open  a  trench  of  the  same 
width  and  depth  at  that  end  of  the  other  half, 
using  the  soil  taken  out  to  fill  up  the  end  trench 
of  the  first  half,  and  thit  portion  is  completed. 
Then  the  process  has  to  be  repeated  with  the 
second  half  until  that  also  is  done. 

Trenching  is  laborious  work,  bub  always  pays 
well  for  its  performauca,  therefore  great  care 
should  always  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the 
soil  be  woiked  deep  and  equilly.  If  the  suiface 
soil,  after  trenching,  needs  a  manure  dressing 
get  it  on  with  a  barrow,  putting  down  planks  on 
which  to  wheel.  Then  spread  the  manure  and 
well  fork  it  in,  and  the  plot  will  be  in  first- 
rate  condition  for  cropping  in  the  spring. 

In  Compltte  Trenching  it  is  needful  to  throw 
out    from   the  first   trench  the  entire    depth  of 


2  feet  of  soil  and  of  that  width.  The  bottom 
should  then  be  deeply  forked  up  and  the  whole 
of  the  soil  from  the  next  trench  of  same  width 
and  depth  cast  into  it.  That  process  naturally 
brings  the  lower  soil  to  the  surface,  but  it  may 
be  practised  with  the  best  results  when  the  whole 
body  of  soil  has  become  thoroughly  sweetened. 

Watering  Plants  in  Rooms  in  Winter.  — We  are 
sometimes  told  in  books  to  water  certain  plants 
sparingly.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  ?  Tne 
average  person  might  think  that  only  small 
quantities  should  be  given,  and  if  this  driblet 
system  of  watering  is  persisted  in  there  will 
surely  be  trouble  in  the  future.  If  any  plants 
require  water  at  all  enough  should  be  given  to 
moisten  all  the  soil,  and  then  leave  it  till  it  is 
dry  again.  I  am  often  brought  into  contact  with 
ladies  who  kill  their  plants  on  this  driblet 
system  of  watering.  No  plant  at  this  season 
requires  water  till  the  roots  are  approaching  the 
dry  state,  and  then  all  the  soil  should  be 
moistened. — H. 

Gooseberry  Warrington.  —  Thii  is  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  red  small-fruited  Gjoseberries 
grown.  The  bush  is  of  compact  growth,  the 
fruit  is  bright  red,  may  be  left  to  hang  late, 
and  has  a  rich  and  brisk  flavour.  It  is  an 
excellent  sort  to  grow  upon  a  shaded  wall,  one 
facing  north,  for  instance,  for  a  late  supply  of 
Gooseberries,  which  are  favourite  dessert  fruits 
with  some.  Warrington  is  also  known  as  Aston 
Red. 
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DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  which  from  any  cause  were 
-  left  unpruued  at  the  proper  season,  namely, 
jast  after  the  flowering  period,  should  now  be 
attended  to.  The  majority  bloom  on  wood  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  hence  the  pruning 
consists  chie^y  in  thinning  out  tangled,  weakly,  and 
unripe  wood  and  shortening  back  soft  and  sappy  growth, 
retaining  only  firm  and  well-ripened  shoots.  Only  these 
will  flower  satisfactorily  in  their  season.  This  thinning 
out  even  now  will  be  beneficial  by  admitting  the  maximum 
of  light  and  air  among  "the  branches,  which  will  conduce 
Lu  free  floral  display  later.  Those  fluwering  on  the  current 
year's  growth  should,  of  course,  be  hatd— even  spur — 
pruned.  Use  a  sharp  Icnife  in  preference  to  a  secateur  for 
this  worl£. 

IIVDRANGEA     HORTENSIS     VARS.— Old     flowering    shoOtS 

should  be  cut  back  to  a  strong  eye  now.  Thin  out  weakly 
shoots  in  the  spring  after  severe  weather  Is  over,  but  H. 
paniculata  should  not  be  cut  down  until  the  spiing,  and 
the  same  applies  to  those  subjects  annually  cut  down  with 
a  view  to  producing  large  foliage  or  improving  the  colours. 
Ailanthus,  Paulowuias,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the  former, 
and  Golden  Elders  of  the  latter.  These  are  much  improved 
by  this  treatment,  followed  by  liberal  feeding. 

Rhododendrons— hybrids  of  arboreum— in  mild  dis- 
tricts are  on  the  point  of  opening  their  buds,  so  it  is  well 
to  have  scrim  canvas,  tiffany,  or  some  light  protective 
material  ready  to  place  over  them  whenever  frost  threaten?. 
If  not  prolonged  and  very  severe,  these  temporary  protec- 
tions often  save  the  flowers,  which  at  this  dull  season  are 
most  etfective  and  exceedingly  useful,  well  repaying  a 
little  extra  attention. 

Lawns  of  verdant  green  free  from  coarse  grasaee,  weeds, 
and  moss,  and  in  perfect  order  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  all  places.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cises  they  are 
in  a  bad  state,  so  that  drastic  measures  must  be  adopted 
to  bring  them  into  a  satisfactory  state  by  another  summer, 
and  now  is  a  suitable  time  to  apply  most  of  such  measures. 
Where  lawns  are  moss-grown  it  is  often  ascribed  to  defec- 
tive drainage.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  some  instances, 
butthe  great  majority  areuudoubtedly  the  resultof  poverty 
of  the  soil.  Remedy  the  former  by  eximioing  all  the 
existing  drainage,  and  see  thit  neither  main  nor  subsidiary 
drains  are  choked  nor  defective  or  damaged  in  any  way, 
and  that  the  fall  to  outlet  is  so  gradual  as  to  clear  surplus 
surface  water  quickly.  Where  insufliiiient  or  no  drainage 
at  all  is  provided,  and  the  nature  of  the  land  requires  it, 
cut  fresh  drains  as  necessity  demands.  Stagnaut  water 
must  be  cleared.  Poverty-stricken  lawns,  if  large,  should 
have  chain  or  bush  harrows  run  over  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  will  uproot  the  greater  part  of  the  moss,  as 
well  as  scarifying  the  surface,  rendering  it  more  open  to 
receive  the  top-dressing  it  is  ultimately  decided  to  give 
it.  Smaller  plots  can  be  raked  with  iron  rakes  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  moss  thus  loosened  and  cleared 
away,  coarse  weeds  should  next  be  hunted  for,  either 
grubbing  or  spudding  them  up.  Next  fork  m  all  rough 
grasses,  level  any  irregularities  by  lifting  the  turf  and 
rolling  it  back  carefully,  filling  up  depressions  and  levelling 


down  any  mounds,  then  relaying  the  tuif,  and  all  is 
ready  for  top-dressing.  I  consider  light  clean  soil  and 
wood-ashes  preferable  to  rich  farmyard  manure,  as  being 
more  encouraging  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  grasses  and 
not  producing  such  rank  herbage.  The  strength  of  the 
dressing  can  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  bone- 
meal,  basic  slag,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  such  like 
mild  and  slow-acting  additions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
poverty  in  the  soil,  but  lawn  sands,  special  lawn  manures, 
andstrong.quick-actingmisvures  are  betterapplied  early  iu 
the  spring.  Where  turf  is  past  renovating  and  not  easily 
replaced,  sowing  must  be  adverted  to,  but  deferred  until 
next  spring.  In  the  meantime,  and  where  freedom  of 
action  exists— such  as  the  absence  of  the  family  from  resi- 
dence during  the  winter— preparation  of  the  ground  may 
with  great  advantage  be  proceeded  with  without  delay, 
trenching  or  digging  and  levelling  it,  and  a  fine  seed-bed 
will  result.  J.  Roberts. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-hwlck,  North.  Wales 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

CflRYSANTHEiiUMS.  —  Preparations  must  now  be  made 
for  putting  in  cuttings.  Before  taking  them  have  every- 
thing ready.  Use  a  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-muuld,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  A  small  frame  or 
handlight  in  a  house  having  a  night  temperature  of  AW  to 
50°  Fahr.,  with  the  usual  rise  by  day,  will  be  found  conve- 
nient for  rooting  ihem  in.  Insert  three  or  four  cuttings 
in  a  3A-inch  pot,  or  one  cutting  in  2^-inch  size.  Cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  sand  so  that'a  little  will  work  in 
with  each  cutting.  Select  cuttings  or  suckers  about 
3  inches  in  length  from  round  the  base  of  the  stem.  Avoid 
stem  cuttings,  as  they  are  apt  to  run  to  flower.  When 
inserted  water  the  cuttings  in  with  a  fine  Rose.  Open  the 
frame  every  morning  for  an  hour  to  let  out  any  excess  of 
moisture  and  wipe  the  glass. 

FORCiX';  Plants.— After  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over 
there  is  usually  a  dull  period  in  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory, especially  of  tall  plants.  Plants  for  forcing 
started  now  will  brighten  the  houses  considerably.  The 
following  will  be  found  useful  ;  Prunus  triloba,  P.  sinensis 
fl.-pl.,  P.  sinensis  var.  atropurpurea  (Pissardi),  P.  Pceudo- 
cerasus,  Pyrus  floribunda.  Lilacs,  Spirsea  Van  Houttei, 
S.  arguta,  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  Rhododendron  pra'cox, 
R.  indicum  vars.,  including  amoeaura,  R.  nobleanum, 
R.  sinense  (Azilea  mollis),  Djulzia  gracilis,  and  Choisya 
lernata.  Much  better  results  are  obtained  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  warm  house  and  gradually  increasing  the  tem- 
perature than  subjecting  them  to  too  much  heat  at  the 
beginning.  There  is  no  better  house  for  them  than  an 
early  viueryor  Peach  house  just  being  started.  Byiinge 
with  tepid  water  several  times  daily,  especially  on  bright 
days.  Dicentra  (Dielvtra)  spectabilis,  A-itilbes  (Spiircis), 
and  Pulygonatum  cfii^inale  (Solomon's  Seal)  can  al^o  be 
stai  ted  in  the  same  or  a  similar  house. 

Canterbury  Bells  and  Wallflowers. —Well-grown 
plants  of  these  are  very  useful  in  cold  and  cool  houses  in 
spring.  They  come  into  flower  three  weeks  or  a  month  in 
advance  of  those  outside.  Life  the  plants  now  from  the 
open  ground  with  a  good  ball  and  pot  up  into  a  conve- 
nient 3i23 — Wallflowers  into  o-inch  and  6-inch  pots  ; 
Canterbury  B^ils  into  C-iuch  and  7-inch.  Stand  them  in  u 
cold  frame,  well  soak  with  water,  and  keep  the  frame  close 
for  a  few  days. 

Mignonette. -During  winter  gr^t  care  is  necessary 
to  grow  Mignonette  successfully.  Only  suflioient  heat 
must  be  maintained  to  keep  it  growing,  \W  Fahr.  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  5"^"  by  day  will  be  ample.  The  plants  from 
early-sown  seeds  are  ready  for  tying  out  after  stopping. 
Pjt  on  into  0-inch  pots  when  well  rooted  ;  this  siza  pot 
will  be  large  enough  for  single  plants. 

Bouvardias  are  almost  over,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  ff-ame.  Keep  rather  dry  at  the  root  till  the  end  of 
Ja  uary, 

SuLANiJ.M  OAPSICASTRDM  (Winter  Cherry).— This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  seasonable  plants  for  Christmas 
decoration.  Grow  them  in  a  cool  house,  as  too  much  heat 
is  apt  to  ciuse  the  berries  to  shrivel. 

Illl'i'EAiTui'MS  (Amaryllis) —Look  over  these  and  pick 
out  any  pushing  up  the  flower  spike.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  in  good  order.  Top-dress  with  a  compost  of 
flbrou?  loam  and  cow-manure,  or  a  sprinkling  of  a  good 
artificial  manure. 

Clerodeniiron  fallax.— Cut  a  few  plants  back,  and 
start  them  iu  a  home  with  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  A.  OsBORN. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Pear  Trees —The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  should 
he  perpevered  in  whenever  conditions  are  favourable. 
After  Ciierries,  Apricots,  and  Plums  are  finished.  Pear 
trees  may  receive  attention.  Horizontal  and  fan-trained 
trees,  which  are  coveiing  their  allotted  space,  will  only 
require  the  young  wood  which  was  shortened  at  thesummtr 
pruning  to  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  Should  any 
trees  be  in  au  unsatisfactory  condition  through  the  spurs 
becoming  congea'ed  with  useless  growth,  judiciously  tiim 
out  so  that  sunshine  and  air  can  do  the  necessary  work  of 
ripening  and  maturing  the  fruiting  spurs.  At  the  same 
time  root  lifting  and  pruning  must  be  attended  to,  or  the 
result  will  be  a  repstitioii  of  the  trees  again  making  useless 
growth  instead  of  forming  fruit  buds.  It  is  essential  that 
trees  growing  in  a  restricted  space  should  be  root-pruned 
whenever  they  show  signs  of  over  luxuriance.  This, 
together  with  a  little  care  and  thought  at  pruning  time, 
will  keep  the  trees  in  a  fertile  condition. 

Cordon  Trees.— This  way  of  crowing  Pears  is  becoming 
popular,  and  deservedly  so.  The  trees  are  more  under 
control.  Tney  come  into  fruit  more  quickly  than  hori- 
zontal or  bush  trees,  and  walls  or  trellises  can  be  covered 
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in  the  least  possible  time.  Trees  in  strong  soil  will  require 
to  be  root-pruned  at  least  every  alternate  year,  using 
plenty  of  oU  mortar  rubble  when  filling  in  the  soil. 
Pruning  and  training  are  very  simple,  and  consist  chiefly 
in  pinching  or  shortening  the  growths  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  now  there  will  be  little  to  do  except  to  cut 
back  any  young  wood  which  was  made  afcer  the  last 
summer  pruning.  Eitabliahed  trees  which  are  showing 
signs  ot  exhaustion  will  beneflt  greatly  by  mulching  with 
decayed  farmyard  manure. 

Pyramids  and  Bi-she.s  — The  pruning  of  these  will  be 
much  the  same  as  advised  above,  each  branch  being  treated 
as  a  single  cordon.  The  wood,  which  was  shortened  in  the 
summer,  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  Should 
the  branches  have  become  too  thickly  covered  with  spurs 
thin  out  the  weakly  and  very  strong  wood. 

Oenkral  Work.— The  prunings  ot  trees  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  be  raked  off  and  carried  to  the  fire  heap  without 
delay,  as  insects  may  be  present.  Mosses  and  lichens  may 
be  easily  cleaned  from  trees  after  a  period  of  wet  weather. 
Trees  affected  with  American  blight  should  be  dealt  with 
now.  Remove  all  loose  pieces  of  bark,  moss,  and  lichen 
from  the  affected  parts.  Then  thoroughly  scrub  the  stems 
with  a  stiff  brush,  using  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
lime  water.  It  is  essential  that  young  trees  which  are 
affected  with  this  pest  should  be  cleaned,  as  it  may  in  a 
very  short  time  do  irreparable  injury.  E.  Harriss 

]fTuit  Department,  Royal  Oaraens,  Windsor. 


ORCHIDS. 

In  the  Cattleja  House  plants  of  Cattleya  Warnerii, 
.  Ltelia  crispa,  L.  purpurata,  L.  boothiana  (C.  lobata),  L. 
cinnabarina,  L.  Cowanii,  also  many  rare  Cattleya  and 
Liolio-Cattleya  hybrids  that  are  in  various  stages  of  active 
growth,  should  be  placed  where  they  may  obtain  all  the 
light  possible,  and  water  should  be  afforded  only  in 
moderate  quautities  until  growth  is  completed.  Then,  as 
the  plants  finish  their  growths,  the  compost  should'  be 
kept  somewhat  drier,  by  which  means,  with  the  aid  of 
sunlight  and  air,  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  will  become 
properly  matured.  Some  of  these  plants  when  the  new 
growths  are  made  up  produce  clusters  of  young  roots  from 
their  base,  and  should  then  be  examined  to  ascertain  if 
they  require  more  root  room.  Cittleya  bowringiana 
C.hardyana,  C.  aurea,  C.  llantiuii.C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley, 
and  C.  Maronii,  which  have  recently  passed  their  tloweriug 
stage,  may  also  be  repotted  now.  After  repotting  keep 
the  plants  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  water  them 
sparingly.  The  object  should  be  to  induce  root  activity, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  plants  from 
starting  into  premature  growth. 

THE  Mexican  Ohostoglossum  citrosmcm  has  by  this 
time  completed  its  growth.  To  obtain  good  flowering 
results  this  species  requires  a  long  decided  rest,  so  that  ai 
each  plant  makes  up  its  new  pseudo-bulbs  the  quantity  of 
water  should  be  gradually  iliminished,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
be  quite  discontinued.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool,  dry 
atmosphere  until  the  flower-spikes  make  their  appearance 
through  the  centre  of  the  young  growths.  O.  Eeichen- 
heimii  and  0.  la've  have  also  finished  their  growth,  and 
require  but  little  root  moisture  during  the  winter.  Bjth 
varieties  may  be  rested  with  O.  citrosmum.  Tne  various 
species  of  Chysis  and  their  hybrids,  which  have  completed 
their  growth  in  the  warmest  house,  also  require  a  long 
period  of  rest  to  induce  them  to  bloom  satisfactorily. 
From  the  present  time  till  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall 
off  a  gradually  diminished  quantity  of  water  at  the  rjot  is 
nscessary,  and  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  lost  their 
leaves  the  plants  should  be  suspended  in  the  lightest  pan 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  Afford  no  water  unless  shrivelling 
of  the  bulbs  is  feared. 

Such  species  as  Cyrtop'^diuro,  Catasetum,  Cycnoches, 
Mormodes,  Lissochilus,  Eulop:  ii,  Ihunip,  arvd  t*e 
deciduous  Calanthes  should  be  kept  comparatively  dry 
while  at  rest,  and  if  properly  matured  will  keep  frish  and 
plump  for  a  long  time  without  receiving  any  water 
Aerides,  Saccolabium,  Angrreoum,  Stauropsis,  Renanthers, 
Sircanthus,  Saroochilus,  and  the  tall-growing  Vandas  do 
not  require  resting  so  decidedly  as  the  deciduous  species  : 
still,  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  in  an  inactive  state  the 
stronger  will  be  the  new  growth  and  the  surer  are  they  to 
flower.  These  evergreen  species  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry.  Whenever  the  compost  or  the  sphagnum 
moss  on  the  surface  assumes  a  whitish  green  colour  it 
should  be  carefully  sprayed  over.  The  Cypripediums 
require  but  little  rest,  and  this  should  be  immediately 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  affording  water 
sparingly  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  majority  of  them  will 
recommence  to  grow. 

In  the  Cool  House  most  of  the  OJontoglossums  are 
in  full  growth,  and  they  should  be  kept  fairly  moist  at  the 
root.  When  the  plants  commence  to  form  their  new 
pseudo-bnlbs  the  amount  of  water  should  be  considerably 
increased  until  the  plants  are  in  bloom  ;  after  then  the 
supply  should  be  gradually  lessened.  The  same  remarks 
tre  also  applicable  to  the  cool-growing  Oncidiums,  &c 
As  regards  plants  that  are  suspended  to  the  roof  in  the 
cool  house,  it  is  safer  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post occasionally  than  to  dip  them  in  the  ordinary  way 
Burford  OarcLem,  Dm-lcing.  w.  H.  White 


lengthen  somewhat  and  the  sun  becomes  more  powerful 
that  growth  begins,  so  that  if  a  good  sowing  of  French 
lieans  is  now  made,  disappointment  may  be  averted.    The 
climbing  French  Dsan  is  by  far  the  best  variety  to  grow 
for  productiveness,   but  by  the  month   of  March   those 
sown  last  will  be  getting  past,  and  the  roofs  they  now 
occupy  may  be  required  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.    In 
that  case  a  sowinir  in  B-inch  pots  will  help  to  maintain  the 
supply.     French  lieans  sown  at  this  date  require  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  the  soil  used  for  growing  them  must  be  of  a 
liBbt,  open  nature.    Soil  retained  from  an  old  Melon  bed 
mixed  with  leaf-soil-equal  parts  of  each-answers  the 
purpose  very  well,  the  pots  being  filled  to  within  2  inches  of 
tne  top.    Tdis  leaves  ample  space  for  top-dressing  later 
on  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  then   some 
fresh  loam  with  a  little  artificial  manure  may  be  used 
the  Beans  now  sown  may  be  started  into  growth  in  any 
convenient  forcing-house,  where  some  bottom-heat  can 
be  obtained.    As  soon  as  the   yonng   plants   are  fairly 
through  the  soil  they  must  be  so  placed  that  they  will 
obtain  all  available  light  in  addition  to  plenty  of  heat. 
iJniii  they  have  a  considerable  amount  of  foliage  very 
little  water  will   be   necessary.      That  supplied  by  the 
syringe    which  must    be   freely    used,   will   sustain  the 
p  ants  for  some  time.     Use  water  that  is  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  house.    For  culture 
in  frames  or  pots,  I  find   none  to  beat  Suttons  Dwarf 
forcing,  which  is  prolific  and  rich  in  flavour,  two  very 
necessary  recommendations. 

Preparation  of  Ground  kor  Potatoes.- Sjme  atten- 
tion must  now  be  given  to  the  plot  of  ground  where 
Potatoes  are  to  be  grown  next  year.  Potatoes,  like  other 
^ubjects,  require  special  treatment,  at  least  if  they  are  to 
be  mealy  and  well  flavoured.  The  idea  has  gained  ground 
lately  that  good  flavoured  Potatoes  can  only  be  grown  on 
the  farm.  No  doubt  the  manager  of  that,  department 
.having  more  ground  at  command  is  always  able  to  plant 
the  Potato  crop  on  fresh  soil,  or  at  least  on  ground  that 
has  not  been  occupied  with  Potatoes  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  that  accounts  for  a  good  deal.  Even  in  the 
garden,  however,  with  its  more  limited  space,  since 
adopting  the  following  plan  and  using  two  manures  only 
leaf-soil  and  lime,  the  Potato  crops  have  invariably  been 
mealy  and  well  flavoured.  The  present  is  the  time  when 
leaf-soil  should  be  applied  to  a  plot  of  ground  where  early 
Broccohs  have  just  been  cleared  off.  Our  plot  here  was 
Jeavily  manured  and  deeply  dug  last  year.  This  year  it  is 
being  turned  over  one  spade  deep  and  a  good  quantity  of 
leaf-soi  buried  in  it.  The  leaf-soil  being  used  at  present 
was  collected  twelve  months  ago,  and  a  fresh  heap  is  now 
being  formed  for  another  season.  The  ground  is  turned 
over  roughly  for  the  winter.  After  the  seed  is  set  the 
lime  IS  applied  on  the  surface. 

Ci.iMuixi!  Beans  that  were  sown  early  last  September 
are  now  yielding  good  supplies,  and  require  some  attention 
in  the  way  of  top-dressing  with  some  well-decomposed 
'^r»'"-''!  ""■''  *''''^''  should  be  mixed  a  sprinkling  of 
artificial  manure.  j   jeki-rev 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— rAe  Bdxtar  intends 
to  make  THE  Gakdeh  helpful  to  alt  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  «Aae  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Bardeh,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLISHKR.  The  name 
OJKf  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  <»»«  query  is  ssnt,  each  shoiUd  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.— ITe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  oj 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  »io  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  mil  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

French  Beans.- The  maintenance  of  as  constant  a 
supply  as  possible  ot  choice  vegetables  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  Maich,  when  there  is  generally  a  lull  in  the 
vegetable  supply,  is  naturally  to  be  desired,  especially 
after  severe  weather.  As  a  rule,  Broccolis  make  slow  pro- 
gress during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  open  and  genial.    It,  is  not  before  the  days 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

^  LyCUNIS  ViSCARIA  and  L  ClELI-ROSA  (A.  E. 
Speer).— These  are  two  distinct  plaote,  aad  as  the 
nomenclature  is  fomewhat  involved  it  follows  that 
different  writers  take  different  views,  hence  the 
confusion  that  arises.  The  correct  names  and 
synonyms  are  as  follow:  L.  Ca-li-rosa  (Rose  of 
Heaven).  Annual,  from  the  Levant.  Also  known 
as  Agrostemraa  Creli-rosa  and  Viscaria  oculata. 
L.  Viscaria  (German  Catchfly).  Perennial,  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  L  Liga=tni  is  a 
small  half-hardy  perennial  from  Spain,  only 
suitable  for  warm  sheltered  corners  in  the  rock 


garden.  The  name  Viscaria  has  been  used  as  a 
generic  one,  and  embraced  a  few  members  which 
are  now  included  in  the  genus  Lychnis,  although 
some  prefer  still  to  retain  the  name  of  Viscaria 
as  in  the  case  of  V.  oculata.  The  "  Kew  Hand 
List  of  herbaceous  plants  gives  all  the  correct 
names  and  synonyms  in  general  use.  The 
varieties  splendens  mentioned  in  both  cases  are 
merely  selected  garden  forms. 

Storixg  Gudioli  {Camb^i)  —This  matter 
should  be  done  with  care  and  in  the  proper 
manner,  for  upon  the  way  in  which  the  bulbs 
or  corms  are  lifted  will  depend,  in  some  manner, 
next  year's  flowering.  It;  is  wise  to  take  them  up 
by  the  end  of  October,  even  if  the  foliage  is 
then  green.     They  should  then  be  hung  up  in  a 

i?rL  ""'''  ^^^  °°''  *"''  '®*'^^^  °*°  ^^  cleared  off. 
When  the  leaves  have  withered,  cut  them  off, 
lay  out  the  bulbs  separately  for  another  week  or 
two,  and  when  they  are  dry  place  them  in  paper 
bags.  They  will  then  keep  perfectly  until  the 
spring  in  any  place  that  is  frost  proof.  Detach 
the  small  bulbs  and  nfxt  year  plant  these 
separately.  You  may  increase  your  stock  of 
tfladioh  by  preserving  these  Email  bulbs,  for  in 
due  course  they  will  make  flowering  bulbs. 

ClIRYSANTHEMU.-MS  Failiso  (Enrjuirer). ~lt  is 
dittijult  to  assign  a  reason  for  your  plants  in 
some  instances  failing  to  develop  their  buds 
satisfactorily.  The  members  of  the  Viviand 
Morel  family  are  especially  given  to  filling  in  the 
manner  seen  in  the  shoots  sent  to  us.  Oa  this 
accoiint  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  plants 
of  this  group  have  an  inherent  weakness  in  this 
respect.  We  believe  the  constitution  of  the 
parent  and  some  of  the  earlier  sports  was  im- 
paired through  working  the  stock  plants  too 
hard,  and  they  have  never  regained  their  former 
vigour.  When  the  parent  variety  was  first  in- 
troduced it  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory ; 
but  being  such  a  distirct  advance  upjn  anything 
of  its  kind  at  that  lime  every  grower  wanted  it, 
and  the  plants  were  forced  into  growth  to  provide 
the  necessary  cuttings,  hence  the  failure  to  per- 
petuate healthy  stock. 

Plants  fjr  AValis  {E.  L.  i?.).— With  your 
mild  climate  you  can  safely  attempt  several 
plants  not  usually  cultivated  on  north  and  east 
Wills  in  Scotland.  Among  deciduous  and  ever- 
green climbers  you  might  try  on  the  north  wall  any 
of  the  Euonymuses,  Akebia  quinata,  practically 
all  the  hardy  Vines,  such  as  Viiis  Coigneti«, 
V.  Thunbergi,  and  V.  inconstans  (Ampelopsis 
Veitchii)  being  among  the  beat  for  your  purpose. 
Aristolochia  Sipho  (the  Dutcliman's'Pipe),  is  well 
adapted  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  wall. 
Bridgesia  spicata  should  also  do  well.  C.)tone- 
asters,  Cydonias,  Forsythia  suspenaa.  Ivies, 
Jasminum  nudiBorum,  Lycium  barharura,  Menis- 
perraum  oanadense,  Muehlenbeckia  coirplexa, 
and  Pyracantha  Lelandi  will  do  quite  well.  For 
your  east  wall,  which  is  a  low  one,  you  should 
have  Elieignua  Simonii  tricolor,  some  cf  the 
Cydonias,  Azira  mioroyhylla,  and  the  double 
Brambles. 

Regular  Jleader.—We  think  it  quite  possible  to  rear  (he 
Iris  you  desciibe  from  seeds  in  a  dry  garden,  but  growth 
will  always  be  stunted,  and  ten  years  may  elapse  before 
the  plants  reach  flowering  size  and  strength  grown  under 
such  conditions.  The  wild  Iris  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  reaiing  from  seeds  under  conditions  totally  at  vaiiance 
with  its  requirements.  If  you  can  water  the  plants  fre- 
quently they  are  likely  to  thrive.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the 
open  now,  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and  they  will  germi- 
nate in  the  spring.  Growth  thenceforward  will  depend 
upon  the  supply  of  water  afforded. 

Fred  Walker.— The  best  way  to  use  lime  f  jr  the  purpose 
of  getting  lid  of  the  worms  in  your  lawn,  and  lime  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  thing  to  use,  is  by  applying  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  newly-burned  lime.  This  may 
be  prepared  by  tt  ling  the  barrel  with  water  and  then 
adding  as  much  lime  as  the  water  will  absorb.  Stir  well, 
and  afterwards  allow  the  lime  to  settle.  The  lime  water 
is  best  applied  by  means  of  an  ordinary  watering-can  with 
a  rose  on  the  spout  to  spread  the  water  uniformly.  It  will 
make  the  worms  emerge  in  large  numbers  Irom  their 
burrows.  This  application  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  advantageous  to  the  grass.  C  dlect  the  worms 
and  destroy  them  by  putting  into  a  vessel  containing  salt 
water. 
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TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Oaks  {J.  B.  B  ). — You  can  get  a  good  deal  of 
variety  ia  foliage  simply  by  plantiog  a  small 
ooUeclioa  of  Oiks,  and  we  should  strongly  advise 
you  to  do  this.  The  autumn  effect  of  some  sorts, 
when  the  richly  coloured  leaves  are  at  their  best, 
is  very  fine.  Qaercus  coccinea,  whose  leaves 
become  vivid  crimson  and  scarlet  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  is  one  of  the  best  for  autumn 
c3lour.  The  Red  Oak  (Qaercus  rubra)  ia  another 
that  can  be  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Q  aercus  confertaand  Q.  castansefol  ia  are  two  other 
Oiks  with  handsome  leafage.  Qaercus  cerris 
variegata  (%  silver-leaved  Turkey  Oik)  and  Q, 
pedunculata  CDLcardia  (Golden  0  ik )  should  also 
be  planted.  Q  pedunculata  atro-purpurea,  Q 
ficifolia,  and  Q  laurifolia  are  other  good  ones. 

Birds  and  Shb0e  Buds  {A.  H.  W.  £>.).— 
We  are,  indeed,  alarmed  to  learn  from  you  that 
birds,  probably  greenfinches,  have  taken  to  the 
eating  of  flower-buds  of  Foreythia,  Exochoida, 
Prunus  Pissardi,  and  other  shrubs.  They  have 
iu  the  past  done  harm  enough  with  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  but  if  flowering  shrubs  are  to  be  similar 
sufferers  the  outlook  is,  indeed,  gloomy.  Once 
birds  taste  these  buds,  they  seem  never  to  forget 
them.  Bird  protectors,  or  humanitarians,  will 
have  to  realise  the  fact  that  unless  these  pests 
are  rigidly  kept  down  they  will,  in  time,  render 
gardening  impossible.  So  far  as  the  protection 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  concerned,  although 
solutions  of  soft  soap,  paraffin,  quassia  chips, 
soot  and  lime  dustings,  and  other  nauseous 
applications  have  baen  used  freely,  still  they 
rarely  keep  the  birds  at  bay.  The  chief  protec- 
tion has  been  found  in  wire  or  fish  netting,  and 
in  many  gardens  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain 
fruit  by  so  protecling  trees  and  bushes.  We 
fear  you  must  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  audacious 
spirrows.  We  fiad  them  terribly  voracious  near 
London. 

J).  Vauidrey. — The  soil  bast  suited  for  Lilacs  in  tubs  is 
good  loam,  with  which  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure 
has  been  incorporated,  and  if  the  loam  is  of  a  very  heavy 
nature,  use  some  rough  sand.  The  plants  will  not  need 
annual  repotting,  but  during  the  growing  season  they  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure.  Alt  suckers  should  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over  any  pruning  that  is  necessary  may  be 
carried  out.  In  doing  this  all  weak  and  exhausted  shoots 
should  be  removed,  and  the  strong  ones  shorlened  back  if 
they  imperil  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  specimen. 

Beech  Fungus. — We  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean 
hy  *'  white  fungus."  There  are  numerous  fungi  that 
attack  the  Beech.  We  suspect  you  rae^in  the  white  insect 
that  attacks  the  bark  of  the  Bsech.  It  is  known  as  Crypto- 
C0CCU3  fagi,  and  ia  a  very  bad  pest.  If  this  ia  your  trouble 
the  only  way  is  to  wash  the  bark  with  a  stiff  brush,  using 
paraffin  emulsion  or  a  similar  insecticide.  See  the  Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  for  1904,  p.  595.  There 
is  an  interesting  account  of  this  pest,  and  an  ingenious 
suggestion  made  that  the  insects  might  be  destroyed  by 
passing  a  painter's  blow  lamp  rapidly  over  the  surface. 
Pinus  Sbrobus  is  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  infection  ;  if  you 
have  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Beeches,  examine 
them,  and,  if  infected,  clear  them  away. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

DwAKF  Teas  (IT.  /.  Career). — Among  dwarf 
Tea  Roses  you  should  certainly  include  the 
following  in  your  list  ;  Anna  Olivier,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Limbard, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Sulphurea,  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Dr.  Grill,  Mme.  P.  Perny,  Mme.  Coohet, 
and  Mme,  Antoine  Mari.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  many  of  the  Tea  Roses  are  tender, 
and  therefore  the  bases  of  the  plants  should  be 
earthed  up — that  is,  covered  with  soil,  to  protect 
from  hard  weather, 

PiiuNiNG  Pillar  Roses  {A.  K.  Wyhorn). — 
Pillar  Roses  should  always  be  cut  back  hard  the 
first  year,  say,  to  within  6  inches  of  the  base. 
If  you  particularly  wish  to  have  a  few  flowers 
next  year,  and  the  plants  are  strong,  you  may 
leave  one  shoot  almost  its  full  length  and  cut  it 
out  as  soon  as  the  flowers. are  over;  but  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  back  hard  all  the 
shoots,  leaving  them  varying  lengths,  according 
to  their  strength,  but  none  longer  than,  say, 
18  inches.    The  growths  that  will  be  made  the  next 


summer  must  then  be  left  their  full  length  (or 
perhaps  shortened  very  little)  ;  flowers  will  be 
produced  throughout  the  shoot.  When  the 
flowers  are  over  cut  out  the  shoots  that  have 
borne  them,  so  that  the  young  growths  to  flower 
the  following  season  may  have  more  room.  As 
the  pillars  develop  old  worn-out  growths  should 
be  cut  out  and  the  healthy  one,  two,  or  three  year 
old  shoots  should  be  retained,  and  not  all  these  if 
they  are  crowded.  When  you  thin  out  always 
cut  out  the  oldest  growths.  The  lateral  shoots 
that  break  out  from  the  main  shoots  should  be 
cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds. 

Hedge  Roses  (fc\  K.  Y.). — You  might  form  a  hedge  of 
Ruses  with  any  of  the  following  :  If  you  want  a  high  hedge 
you  should  plant  Penzance  Briars,  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Flora,  Sweet  Briar,  Felicity  Perpetue,  or  Mme.  Berard. 
Roses  suitable  for  forming  a  smaller  hedge  are  Blanc 
double  de  Courbet,  Giiiss  an  Teplltz,  Fellenberg,  Common 
China,  Armosa,  Diwson  Rose,  and  Mme.  PUntier. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

WiNTER-FLOWEBiNG  Beqonias  (Mercia). — You 
should  grow  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Turnford  Hall, 
Mrs.  John  Heal,  Ideala,  Winter  Cheer,  and 
Ensign.  Of  Hollies  plant  Wilsoni,  Silver  Qaeen, 
and  Golden  Queen.  Suitable  Thorns  are  the 
Cockspur  Thorn  (Crattegus  Crus-Galli),  C. 
pinnatifidi,  and  C.  Aronia.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned C.  Pyracantha  (Evergreen  Fire  Thorn), 
which  you  should  have  for  training  against  a 
wall.  Of  Maples  use  Acer  Negundo  variegatum, 
A.  pilmatum  aureum,  and  A.  pictum  rubrum, 
sometimes  ciUed  A.  colchioum  rubrum.  Libur- 
num  or  Lilac  or  Pyrus  floribuada  we  should 
plant  in  place  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  for  you  have 
berried  shrubs  in  the  Cratjegus.  As  you  cannot 
plant  before  January  you  had  better  wait  until 
the  end  of.  Mirch,  and  until  May  before  planting 
the  Hollies.  However,  you  had  bstter  give  your 
order  now. 

PLUMBiQoCDLTDfiE(P^«OT5ago). — The  best  Way 
to  propagate  this  plant  is  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  will  root  readily  in  the  spring  if  placed 
in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  in  a  house  of  the 
temperat  \re  of  about  60".  When  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  the  pots  (you  may  place  five  or  six  in 
a  pot  of  5  inch  diameter)  cover  them  with  a 
hand  light;  this  makes  them  root  more  quickly. 
When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  put  each  one 
singly  in  a  pot  of  3  inch  diameter.  Keep  the 
house  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so  until  they 
have  rooted  into  the  fresh  Eoil.  Afterwards  give 
plenty  of  air,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  plants 
will  not  flower  freely.  If  you  can  do  so,  5'ou 
should  subsequently  plant  them  out  in  a  border, 
for  they  usually  succsed  better  this  way  than  if 
grown  in  pots.  Daring  the  summer,  when  in  full 
growth,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water. 
In  the  winter  they  need  considerably  less. 
Really  the  Plumbago  is  as  easily  grown  as 
the  Fuchsia,  and  requires  much  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Keeping  Bulbs  in  Dark  (E.  L.)  —The  rule 
as  to  keeping  bulbs  in  the  dark  till  they  have 
made  roots  applies  only  to  Hyacinths  in  glasses, 
for,  of  course,  when  a  bulb  is  potted  it  is  covered 
with  the  soil,  and  is,  consequently,  in  the  dark. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  c&c,  intended  for  early  forcing, 
are,  as  a  rule,  when  potted,  placed  out  of  doors 
and  covered  with  Cocoanut  refuse  or  ashes,  but 
the  object  of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  soil  in 
an  even  condition  as  far  as  moisture  and  tem- 
perature are  concerned,  as  this  favours  the 
development  of  the  roots,  and  the  pots  are 
removed  from  this  covering  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
commence  to  push  through  the  soil.  In  the  case 
of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  early  Gladioli,  &o.,  they 
should  certainly  not  be  plunged  over  the  rim,  as 
if  this  is  done  it  will  cause  the  stems  to  be  weak 
at  the  base.  With  plenty  of  air  when  possible 
they  make  good  sturdy  growth  in  a  frame  with- 
out being  plunged.  We  have  Roman  Hyacinths 
coming  into  flower  which  were  potted  early  in 
September,  and  just  placed  on  a  greenhouse  stage. 
Such  small  bulbs  as  those  concerning  which  you 


enquire  should  be  potted  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  upper  part  is  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

Fo.r.— Your  Begonias  are  attacked  by  yellow  thrips, 
which  are  so  small  and  do  so  much  damage  before  the 
leaves  are  developed  that  their  presence  is  very  frequently 
not  suspected.  While  the  leaves  are  enfolded  together  in 
a  very  young  state  they  make  innumerable  punctures  in 
the  outer  akin,  and  as  the  leaves  grow  tliese  injuries 
enlarge,  and  the  leaves  then  present  the  appearance  of 
those  sent.  Vaporising  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  is  a 
certain  cure,  but  when  very  bad,  as  your  plants  are,  it 
should  be  done  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
As  with  the  common  black  thrips,  they  make  rapid  head- 
way if  too  dry  an  atmosphere  is  maintained. 

Enfjuirer.—T'ae  best  time  to  put  the  Plumbago  into  the 
tub  will  be  during  the  first  half  of  March,  as  the  roots 
will  then  be  in  an  active  state,  and  soon  take  possession 
of  the  new  soil.  From  now  onwards  the  plant  should  be 
kept  in  a  quiet  state,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  over- 
watered,  but  at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  drought  will  be 
equally  injurious.  Throughout  the  winter  the  soil  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  slightly  moist.  As  you  intend  your 
specimen  to  grow  up  the  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  the 
pruning  should  be  limited  to  cutting  out  any  old  shoots. 
One  important  matter  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  once  in  the 
tub  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  disturb  it  at  the  roots,  on 
which  account  the  soil  used  should  be  of  a  good  lasting 
nature.  Like  many  aubjecta  whose  leaves  are  thin  in 
texture,  this  Plumbago  is  somewhat  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider,  particulaily  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  but 
these  pests  cau  be  kept  down  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Root  Pkdning  {F.  E.  S). — Yes,  you  may 
safely  root  prune  large  bush  Apple  trees  that 
have  been  growing  twenty  years,  but  you  must 
not  cripple  or  mutilate  too  severely.  You  should 
do  the  work  at  once.  You  must  with  trees  of 
that  age  keep,  say,  quite  3  feet  to  4  feet  from  ■ 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  Open  out  a  trench  at  that 
distance — a  good  workable  trench  2  feet  wide, 
and  go  down  as  deep  as  jou  find  strong  roots ; 
cut  these  clean  as  the  work  proceeds.  Also 
under  the  tree  cut  large  descending  roots,  fill  in 
with  good  soil,  not  manure,  make  firm  under  the 
trees  and  in  the  trench,  saving  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds all  young  or  fibrous  roots.  Bs  sure  and 
make  the  soil  firm  with  a  rammer,  and  if  you 
have  any  old  potting  soil,  burnt  refuse,  road 
scrapings,  old  lime  or  mortar  rubble,  this  worked 
in  the  soil  near  the  cut  roots  will  encourage  new 
root  action.  With  younger  trees  you  could  lift 
entirely. 

Apple  Scab  {E.  G.  iJ  ).^There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  get  rid  of  scab  or 
other  pests  on  fruit  trees,  and  in  your  case 
scab  is  very  bad  on  the  young  shoots.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  mixture  you  had 
applied  would  have  removed  the  scab,  though  we 
are  rather  in  the  dark  how  you  could  apply  boiling 
water,  as  doubtless  that  would  in  a  measure 
weaken  the  petroleum.  It  would  have  been  best 
to  have  applied  it  in  a  tepid  state,  and  a  double 
quantity  of  petroleum,  all  being  kept  well 
mixed.  There  is  now  a  splendid  winter  dressing 
that  so  far  has  never  failed,  and  that  is  Bantley's 
Concentrated  Alkali.  This  is  a  preparation  by 
Bentley's,  Birrow-on-Humber,  Hull,  and  is 
supplied  in  small  tins,  a  powder  in  a  dry  state. 
One  tin  will  make  Kj  gallons  of  the  dressing,  and 
at  about  the  same  cost,  or  a  trifle  more  than 
petroleum.  This  can  only  be  used  as  a  winter 
wash  when  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  state.  It 
is  the  most  effective  for  destruction  of  all  pests. 
Another  good  and  old  remedy  is  Gishurst  Com- 
pound. This  dissolved  in  tepid  water  will  remove 
Ecab  quickly,  and  it  may  be  procured  from  any 
seedsman  at  a  small  cost. 

Figs.— The  Fig  will  grow  out  of  doors  as  a  bush  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  notably  near  the  coast  at 
Worthing,  in  Sussex,  there  are  orchards  of  immense 
Fig  trees.  Ic  may  be  grown  on  a  warm  wall  in  many  other 
more  northernicounties.  Black lechia,  Brunswick,  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Madeline  are  good  sorts 
for  outside  culture. 

C.  J.  £.— Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  require  different 
treatment  from  the  summer-fruiting  sorts.  The  fruit  is 
borne  upon  the  current  year's  growth,  and  not  upon  canes 
made  during  the  previous  year.  The  proper  way  is  to  cut 
down  the  canes  iu  February  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  shoots  will  then  push  from  them  vigorously. 
The  canes  need  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  therefore  must 
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not  be  30  close  together  as  the  summer-fruiting  ones. 
Belle  de  Fontenay,  large,  red  ;  Noir  d'Automne.  larse, 
very  dark  ;  October  Red,  bright  red  ;  and  October  Yellow, 
medium  sized,  yellow,  are  good  autumn-fruiting  sorts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot-water  Boilers  (C.).— It  would  be  too  great  a 
responsibility  on  our  pan  to  recommend  you  any  specific 
boiler.  lo  addition  to  those  you  name  it  would  not  he 
difticult  to  mention  a  dozen  others,  all  good,  for,  indeed, 
modern  boilers  now  are  so  constructed  that  whatever  the 
shape  or  style,  whether  saddle,  vertical,  tubular,  or  how 
else  formed,  all  alike  are  excellent,  and  if  properly  set  do 
their  work  well.  After  all  so  much  depends  on  the  setting, 
and  the  best  boiler  in  the  world  badly  set  may  prove  a 
failure.  Proper  attention  or  stoking  is  another  very 
important  feature  in  boiler  using.  Your  best  course  would 
be  to  make  a  selection  of,  say,  three  makers,  and  ascertain 
from  them  the  coat  of  boiler,  properly  set  by  maker,  to 
heat  1,1)011  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  sufticienlly  powerful  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  from  50'^  to  CO"  in 
the  severest  weather,  as  it  is  then  boilers  and  piping  are 
fully  tested.  Do  not  have  for  economy's  sake  a  boiler  too 
small  to  maintain  the  needful  heat  in  severe  weather. 

WiNi)OW-EOX  (J.  G.  M.)  —We  think  you  would  do  far 
better  to  buy  a  window-box  than  to  attempt  to  make  one 
yourself— or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  one  made  for  you— if 
you  cannot  get  one  to  fit  your  window.  The  person  who 
fitted  it  for  you  would,  no  doubt,  suggest  some  method  of 
diverting  the  surplus  water  so  that  it  would  not  stain  the 
house.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this 
would  be  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  in  a  small  pipe. 
The  best  soil  for  the  window-box  would  be  turfy  loam, 
mixing  a  little  leaf-soil  and  some  sand  with  it.  If  you  use 
ordinary  garden  soil,  composed  of  very  fine  particles,  it 
has  a  tendency  soon  to  get  sour,  especially  in  a  hot  window 
like  yours,  where  it  would  need  a  good  deal  of  watering. 
During  the  winter  months  you  should  plant  shrubs  in  your 
window-box ;  take  these  out  in  the  spring,  and  then  fill 
with  flowering  plants,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  could  plant 
bulbs  now,  taking  them  up  after  flowering  in  the  spring. 
Suitable  shrubs  for  the  purpose  would  be  Aucuba,  gold 
and  silver-leaved  Box,  Skimmia,  Euonymus  or  Lauru?- 
tinus.  The  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  are  very  suitable  plants 
for  window-boxes  ;  trained  over  the  edge  they  are  very 
beautiful.  Marguerites,  Geraniums,  Carnations,  Spanish 
Irises,  and  Fuchsias  are  all  good  flowering  plants  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  summer  flowers  are  over  you  could 
pull  them  up  and  plant  some  of  the  many  beautiful  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Names  of  Plants.— .-Icia.— The  plant  you  tent  for 
name  is  Eria  bicolor,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  one 
of  a  somewhat  large  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  found 
in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  require 
a  warm  temperature  and  should  be  grown  in  Orchid 
baskets,  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum 
moss,  and  a  little  charcoal.  If  baskets  are  not  avail- 
able pots  may  be  used  with  plenty  of  holes  made  in 
ihe  sides  and  bottom  to  ensure  perfect  drainage. 
Water  should  be  supplied  freely  during  the  period  of 
growth,  and  the  plants  kept  free  from  insects  by  sponging 
the  leaves  occasionally.  After  growth  is  completed, 
gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  water  to  assist  ripening  the 
bulbs,  and  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  keep  the  roots 
rather  dry. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICITLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Floral  Committee.— December  5. 
Present;  Mr.  W,  Marshall  (chairman).  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  George  Nicholson,  James  Walker,  John  Green,  G. 
Reuthe,  Charles  E.  Shea,  C.  J.  Salter,  Charles  JefTries,  W. 
Bain,  Charles  Dix^in.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  George  Gordon, 
Charles  E.  Pearson,  William  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  n,  Jenkins,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  C.  Blick,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  C.  T.  Druery,  and  C.  R.  Fielder, 

The  winter-flowering  Carnation  exhibit  from  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Ilighgate,  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion. We  noted  such  important  varieties  as  Lord  Charles 
Bereaford  (a  white  ground  fancy  variety  of  a  good  type 
and  fragrant),General  Kuroki  (crimson-scarlet),  Enchant- 
ress, Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  Glacier,  and  Nelson  Fisher  (cerise- 
crimson).  Many  other  kinds  were  included,  and  plants  in 
bud  gave  a  good  idea  of  their  value.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge,  Wantage,  Berks  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Fyfe),  was  shown  an  exhibit  of  Ipomcea  rubrc- 
cjcrulea.  A  most  striking  Convolvulus-like  flower  of  deep 
azure  blue,  flowering  in  winter.  Vases  of  single  Chrysan- 
themums came  from  the  same  source. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  again 
showed  groups  of  the  winter  Begonias,  Jacobinia  coccinea 
(Brazil)  and  J.  chrysostephana,  rich  gold  and  orange,  from 
Mexico,  which  are  showy  and  good  for  winter  work.  Sil  ver 
Flora  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a  admirable  lot 
of  winter  Carnations.  The  blossoms  were  arranged  in 
tall  glass  vases  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri  trails,  the  latter 
producing  an  effect  very  light  and  elegant.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  large 
and  varied  exhibit  of  alpines  in  pots  and  pans,  many  of 
which  are  interesting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Bronze 
Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Elmonton,  filled  a  table  with  the 
Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  ;  Turnford  Hall, 
white  ;   Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rithschild,  large  pink;  rosea 


crispata  ;  Mont  Blanc,  the  large  white  sport  from  Turn- 
ford  Hall ;  Masterpiece,  rose  ;  and  Marie,  a  free  flowering 
variety  with  large  blossoms  of  pale  pink.  Other  plants 
were  also  shown,  and  contributed  to  a  most  interesting 
table  of  winter-flowering  subjects.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  winter-flowering  Cirnations  came 
from  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton 
Buzzard  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Jennings).  The  plants  were 
shown  as  grown  in  pots,  and  the  group  was  of  an  instruc- 
tive nature  and  decidedly  attractive.  Lirge  blocks  of 
such  as  Enchantress,  pink  ;  Harry  Fenn,  crimson  ; 
Purity,  La  Grandesse,  and  Governor  Lowndes,  white- 
flowered  varieties  ;  America,  scarlet ;  Flamingo,  intense 
crimson  ecarlet  :  Margins,  a  deep  pink  shade  ;  Mrs. 
Lawson ;  and  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  were  finely 
showr.  A  gold  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  this  fine 
exhibit. 

Mr.  E.  n.  Brown,  Highwood,  R?ehampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Bradford),  ehowed  an  entire  table  of  Begonia  Gloire 


SILVER  CnALLE.VGE   CUP. 

{Offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co  ,  High 
IJo'.born,  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Auchter muchly ^ 
h'i.fii,  N.B.,  at  the  recent  show  of  the  yational 
Pntato  Society,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  tivelve 
distinct  varieties  of  Potatoes  from  a  selected  list.) 

de  Lorraine  and  its  white-flowered  variety  Turnford  Hall. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  had  a  very  good 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  representative  of  all  sections. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,had  an  interesting 
display  of  Tree  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Primula 
obconica,  together  with  a  varied  assortment  of  alpine  and 
rock  plants  in  pans  and  pots.  In  this  lot  Gentiana  acaulis 
was  noted  in  flower,  also  Lithospermum  rosmarlnifolium, 
a  flower  coloured  a  deep  intense  blue.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  had  a  pretty  exhibit 
of  Tree  Carnations  in  pots,  in  which  were  seen  many  of  the 
best  known  American  varieties.  In  the  cut  flowers  in  vases 
we  noted  Liberty,  rich  scarlet,  and  Aurora,  a  lovely  yellow- 
ground  fancy,  of  excellent  quality.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
and  Cyclamens  in  pans  were  also  good,  Low's  Salmoa  being 
especially  fine. 

New  Plant. 

Chrysanthemum  Triomphe  de  Month  run  {incurved). — 
A  well-built  and  shapely  flower,  colour  tawny  buff  and 
yellow.  From  MeEsra.  William  Wells  and  Cj..  Merstham, 
Surrey.    Award  of  merit. 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
About  forty  members  paid  theirannual  visit  to  the  Central 
Free  Library,  Cardiff  (through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John 


IJiUinger,  chief  libraiiar),  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  14th  ult. 
The  party  was  received  by  Alderman  E.  Thcmas,  J. P. 
(chairman  of  the  Free  Libraiies  Committee),  and  Councillor 
Veal  (chairman  of  the  Central  Free  Library  Cummittee). 
These  two  gentlemen  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  and  in 
their  remarks  said  how  helpful  it  was  to  them  when  they 
knew  how  many  were  appreciating  the  result  of  their  efforts 
in  trying  to  obtain  the  best  possible  books  on  horticulture, 
suitable  to  those  who  were  carrying  on  that  particular 
wo  k  in  and  around  the  city  of  Cardiff.  As  citizens  they 
asked  for  suggestions  to  be  made  to  the  committee  ;  should 
the  members  find  that  there  were  books  which  Ihey 
thought  would  prove  useful  and  not  already  in  the  collec- 
tion in  the  librai  y,  they  would  do  their  best  to  secure  them. 
In  conclusion  they  hoped  the  members  would  spend  a 
pleasant  evening.  After  spending  some  considerable  time 
glancing  through  many  of  the  most  important  works  the 
time  came  all  too  soon  to  retire.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  Alderman  E  Thomas,  Councillor 
Veal,  Mr.  Ji.hn  Ballinger,  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Farr,  for 
what  they  had  done  in  granting  permission  to  visit  the 
library,  also  for  the  great  amount  of  trouble  they  had  gone 
to  in  placing  the  books  upon  the  tables.  Two  new  members 
were  elected,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 


MANCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

This  important  flxture  was  held  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  the  IG'.h,  17th,  and  ISth  ult.  The 
large  annexe,  as  usual,  was  furnished  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  in  the  gardens. 

For  nine  large  flowering  and  six  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  James  Brown,  E^q., 
was  an  easy  flrst  in  each  class  with  large  plants. 

For  six  Pompons  the  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  fair 
types  of  pyramidal  plants. 

For  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Uankey,  Esq.,  added  another  honour  to  his  long  list 
t'y  securing  the  Manchester  Challenge  Cup.  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  Mr.  Higgs's  incurved  flowers  were  the  best 
in  the  show.  Second,  Pantia  Ralli,  E?q.  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  E»q. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  gardener 
to  W.  A.  H.  Bass,  Ejq.,  was  first.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  was  first  for 
twelve  incurved.  For  thirty-six  Japanese  Mr.  HaU,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  Ashburten,  won  first  piiza.  Mr.  R.  Nisbet 
won  for  eighteen  Japanese,  and  Mr.  Hall  for  twelve. 

Non-comi'etitive  Exhibits. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Waterer  and  Sons 
for  shrubs;  silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robin- 
son for  Borecoles,  Potatoes,  Ac.  ;  silver  medals  to  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  for  Begonias,  &c.  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
F.  Dicks  and  Co.  An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  Mr. 
J.  Robson  for  Carnations,  Palms,  &c. ;  to  Messrs.  Caldwell 
and  Sons  for  Palms,  Cyclamen,  &c.  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the 
curator,  was  responsible  for  the  arrangements. 

BOLTON  CHRYSANTHE-Ml  M  SHOW. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  17th 
andlSth  ult.,  and  fully  maintained  its  reputation  as  the 
most  beautiful  show  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
chairman  of  committee,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  various  exhibits  were 
placed  before  visitors.  No  less  than  seven  cups  were 
offered,  and  rather  unfortunately  for  the  society  five  of 
them  were  won  outright  at  this  show. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  a  silver  cup  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  Bargess,  gardener  to  J.  Harwood,  Esq. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums. — The  silver  cup  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Drinkwater,  gardener  to  Herbert  J.  Parke,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Abbott  (gardener  to  Jas.  Musgrave,  Esq.)  won  a 
silver  cup  for  another  group  of  plants. 

The  silver  challenge  cup  offered  for  six  large  fiowering 
Chiyaanthemums  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Bargess.  Oae  of  the 
specimens  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  plant  in  the 
show. 

For  a  semi-circular  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  a 
silver  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  Windle. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Higgs  (gardener  to  J.  B. 
Hankey,  E^q.)  again  took  first  prize  with  a  grand  lot  of 
blooms. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  was  well  first 
with  a  magnificent  stand. 

For  six  va^es  of  large  flowering  sorts  Mr.  Vallis  wao 
again  flrst. 

For  six  vases  of  single  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Horrocks  (gardener 
to  Mrs.  Tillotson)  was  first. 

The  President's  silver  challenge  cup  for  twelve  incurved 
and  twelve  Japanese  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Wainwright 
(gardener  to  E.  Cook,  Esq.). 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  gold  medal  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Barker  (gardener  to  J.  W.  Riynes, 
Esq.).  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr,  J.  Wiight 
(gardener  to  Edward  Lord,  Esq,)  was  first.  Mr,  J.  Abbott 
won  for  two  bunches  of  black,  thus  gaining  the  silver-gilt 
medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

For  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  J.  MacMUlan  was 
first. 

A  large  number  of  local  classes  were  provided,  in  which 
excellent  exhibits  were  staged  both  by  gardeners  and 
amateurs. 

The  following  were  staged  not  for  competition  :  Carna- 
tions by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  ;  Chrysanthemuroa 
by  Messrs.  Noiman  Davis  and  W.  Wells  and  Co.  Mr. 
Herbert  Making  was  most  successful  in  his  secretarial 
duties. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  the 
president,  Mr.  C.  B.  Shea,  being  In  the  chair.  There  waa 
a  record  attendance  of  members,  the  following,  amorg 
others,  being  present:  The  Revs.  .T.  H.  Pemberton,  F. 
Page  Roberts,  Hugh  A.  Berners,  G.  E.  Jeans,  R.  Powley, 
J.  B.  Shackle,  Dr.  Masters,  Dr.  Shackleton,  Dr.  Williams, 
and  Messrs.  Edward  Mawley  (hon.  secretary),  H.  E. 
Molyneux  (hon.  treasurer),  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Conway  Jones, 
Alfred  Tate,  George  Paul,  J.  T.  Strange,  Frank  Cant,  O.  G. 
Orpen,  H.  G.  Mount,  W,  E.  Cooling,  G.  A.  Hammond,  R. 
Harknes",  C.  Page,  C.  C.  Williamson,  L.  S.  Pawle,  R.  Foley 
Hubbs,  W.  D.  Prior,  A.  Prince,  E.  J.  Holland,  Ci.urtenay 
Page,  T.  B.  Gabriel,  E  T.  Cook,  E  A.  Bunyard,  H.  P. 
Landon,  G.  Gordon,  B.  H.  Lang'on,  B.  E.  Cant,  C.  B.  Cant, 
Arthur  Turner,  George  Mount,  and  G.  W.  Cook. 

After  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  general  meeting  had  been  read,  Messrs. 
Conway  Jones  aud  Burch  were  appointed  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot.  The  following  report  of  the  committee  and 
financial  statement  for  1905  was  then  read  : 
Report  for  1905. 
The  committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  past 
year,  congratulate  the  members  upon  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  society.  The  metropolitan  exhibition  took 
place  on  July  6,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  president 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  in  their  gardens 
at  Regent's  Park.  Considering  that  the  show  was  held 
there  for  the  first  time  the  attendance  waa  remarkably 
good,  and  altogether  the  exhibition  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  a  great  success  The  show  was  rendered 
mem  >rable  by  the  private  visit  paid  to  it  shortly  after  the 
npening  by  the  society's  patroness,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  kind 
(jfflcea  rendered  by  Miss  Willmott,V.M.H.,  a  vice-patroness 
of  the  society. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  show  the  committee  were 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  Bryant  Sowerby  (secretary  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society),  Mr.  T.  W.  Scargill  (assistant 
secretary),  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  (superintendent  of  the 
gardens). 

The  provincial  show  was  held  at  Gloucester  on  July  18, 
and  like  the  metropolitan  exhibition,  was,  owing  to  the 
season,  not  quite  as  extensive  as  usual.  The  thanks  of  the 
committee  are  due  to  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones,  and  Mr.  Sidney  3.  Starr.  Tbe  autumn 
exhibition  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
September  26  ar  d  27.  lo  was  In  all  respects  a  great  advance 
on  the  previous  autumn  show.  In  view  of  the  unpre- 
cedented fact  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  has,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  sixteen  years  out  of  fifteen  exhibiLs,  won  the 
Amateur  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  fourteen  times,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  committee  that  tbe  trophy  in 
question  shall  be  banded  to  him  to  retain  in  perpetuity. 
The  committee  have  accepted  the  oflfer  of  Mr.  Lindsell  to 
replace  by  a  suitable  cup  the  Amateur  Challenge  Trophy 
of  the  society. 

In  May  last  Mr.  Charles  B.  Haywood,  to  the  regret  of  the 
committee,  found  himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign 
the  treasurership,  a  position  which  he  had  so  ably  filled 
since  1900.  Under  somewhat  unusual  circumstances,  as  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year,  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Molyneux  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  post. 

Although  issued  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
and  their  friends,  and  only  obtainable  through  a  member, 
the  demand  for  the  "Handbockon  Pruning  Roses"  has 
already  far  exceeded  that  for  any  previous  publication  of 
the  society. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  handbook,  a  sub-com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  official  cata- 
logue of  Roses.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  bring  out  next 
year  an  annual  publication  dealing  with  matters  of  passing 
and  also  of  permanent  Interest  to  the  members. 

The  committee  record  with  the  deepest  regret  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood 
D'ombrain,  V.  M.H.,  which  took  place  on  the 24th  of  October 
last.  They  have  also  to  deplore  the  loss,  through  death 
during  the  past  year  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  and  Mr.  J. 
Burrell,  two  esteemed  members  of  the  committee,  and  of 
Mr.  William  Paul,  V.M.H,,  the  doyen  among  Rose  nursery- 
men. Already  about  £16Q  has  been  received  or  promised 
for  the  Dean  Hole  Memorial  Fund,  and  a  final  appeal  to 
members  and  others  has  recently  been  Issued,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  generously  responded  to  by  those  whose 
names  are  not  already  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  the 
fund. 

Finance.--ThQ  receipts  in  gate  money  from  the  general 
public  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Show  slightly  exceeded  those 
at  the  Temple  Gardens  in  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  past  year,  including  a  balance 
from  the  previous  year  of  £318  193.  lid.,  amounted  to 
£1,881 133.  lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,510  13?.  lid., 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  £340  193.  lid. 
Of  that  amount  It  is  proposed  to  set  apart  £100  for  the 
reserve  fund.  The  continued  advance  in  membership  is 
most  encouraging.  During  the  past  year  422  new  members 
have  joined  the  society,  or  a  greater  number  than  in  any 
previous  year,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  members 
to  1,637. 

Arra-Tigements  for  1906. — Members  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  again  been  made 
to  hold  the  metropolitan  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Pa-  k,  theday  fixed  forthe  exhibitionbeing 
July  5.  The  northern  show  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  July  18,  The  autumn  show  will 
again  take  place  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  new 
hall  In  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  September  19, 
when    the  whole   of  the   hall,  by    the  kindness  of  the 


president  and  council  of  that  society,  will  be  for  the  first 
time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  chairman, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Sbea,  first  referred  to  the  death  of  the  founder 
and  first  secretary  of  their  society,  and  said  that  hia 
memory  would  always  be  held  in  affectionate  rpgaid  by 
members.  Next  year  thfy  hoped  to  submit  a  plan  for  a 
worthy  memorial  to  Mr.  D'ombrain.  The  membership  of 
the  society  was  largely  increasing,  422  members  had 
joined  in  1905.  Mr.  Shea  said  that  the  pruning-book 
puolished  by  the  society  had  proved  most  valuable  to  a 
large  number  of  membeis,  and  many  purchasers  who  were 
not  members  had  since  joined  the  society.  The  sales  of 
this  book  had  brought  in  more  than  £60.  The  committee 
had  decided  to  publish  a  Year  Book  that  should  be  as  terse, 
precise,  and  up  to  date  as  possible.  Year  by  year  the  new 
Roses  would  be  dealt  with.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Year  Book  should  carry  the  official  catalogue  up  to  date. 
The  practical  experience  of  members  about  new  Roses 
will  be  in  the  Year  Book.  Mr.  Shea  referred  to  the  great 
success  of  the  show  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  when  more 
money  was  taken  at  the  gates  than  when  the  show  was 
held  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Their  new  treasurer,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Molyneux,  had  Introduced  an  ideal  system  of 
book-keeping,  said  the  auditors ;  in  fact,  everything  was 
most  encouraging,  and  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report  with  extreme  pleasure. 

Mr.  Arthur  Turner  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  netti.  con. 

Mr.  Frank  Cant  then  moved  *'  That  the  first  part  of 
Bye-law  1  be  altered  so  as  to  read  '  The  society  shall  hold 
an  exhibition  annually  in  the  metropolis  not  earlier  than 
July  land  not  later  than  July  9.  The  day  on  which  the 
show  is  held  to  be  Tuesday.'  " 

This  having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Cant  said  he  would  not 
press  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  then  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  annual  metropolitan  show  should  be 
held  not  earlier  than  July  5. 

This  having  been  seconded  and  discussed  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  riefeated,  only  17  votine  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  J.  HulJand  moved  that  "The  show  be  not  held 
earlier  than  July  3  and  not  later  than  July  9,  without 
fixing  a  day." 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  seconded  this  resolution,  which,  after  a 
gond  deal  of  discussion,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  George  Paul  then  proposed  that  the  next  metro- 
politan exhibition  of  the  society  be  held  on  July  5.  This 
was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  E  Mnwlev  proposed  that  the  autumn  show  be  held 
on  September  19.    Carried. 

All  the  new  members  proposed  for  election  on  tbe 
committee  were  elected. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  committee  for  1905,  and  to  the  chairman. 
The  Annual  Dinner. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  presided  over  ihe  annual  dinner,  at 
which  the  attendance  was  a  record  t>ne.  There  were  the 
usual  1- ynl  toasts,  the  toast  of  "The  Chairman,"  which 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  toast  of  "The 
Visitors,"  which  was  proposed  in  happy  terms  by  Mr.  George 
Paul,  and  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Horsley  and 
Dr,  Henry,  who  spoke  of  some  of  the  wild  Roses  of  China. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  late  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  6lh  and  7th 
inst.  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  decorative  classes  con- 
tained many  attractive  exnibits,  but  the  large  Japanese 
blooms  on  the  whole  were  poor.  The  non-competitive 
displays  were  excellent. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tale, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common. 

"The  largest  cut  flower  class  was  for  twenty-four  blooms 
of  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  G. 
Hunt,  Ashtead  Park  Gardens,  Ep«om,  was  first  ;  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatberhead, 
a  good  second  ;  third,  Mr.  Simon,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Mann,  Esq.,  Bexley. 

There  were  several  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  the  first  prize  being  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Hunt ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

The  first  prize  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was 
wun  by  Mr.  J  Aplin,  Hasfield  Court  Gardens,  Gloucester. 
He  was  the  only  exhibitor. 

The  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  was  keenly  contested,  Mr.  G.  Hunt  being  first 
with  very  fine  blooms  ;  second,  Mr,  W.  Mease  ;  third,  Mr. 
John  Aplin. 

Mr.  George  Hemming,  Alexandra  Paik.  N.,  won  the  first 
prize  for  tweniy-four  bunches  of  Chrjsanthemums  with  a 
charming  lot  of  flowers  of  vaiious  sections.  Mr.  Jamet 
Lck,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Swir.fen  Efly,  Oatlanda  Lodge, 
Weybridge,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Juhu  Aplin  with  incurved 
sons  nas  third. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  six  varieties,  Mr. 
George  Hemmicg  was  awarded  first  prize.  No  othei 
exhibitor. 

Mr.  C.  Brown,  Abbott's  Langley,  was  first  for  six  bunches 
of  large-flowered  single  varieties  with  a  pretty  exhibit, 
and  for  six  bunches  of  similar  flow  era. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  Japni  ese  blooms,  dist^Inct,  was 
won  I  y  Mr.  C.  M.  CollingwoLd,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 

The  flist  prize  for  six  flowering  Begonias  was  won  bj 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  with  well-bloomed 
plants  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Miaa  Cole  was  the  first  prizewinner  in  tbe  class  for  & 
hand  basket  of  Chnsanthemums  and  other  foliage,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate,  being  a  verj 
c  ose  second. 


For  six  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  three  in  each  vase, 
Mr.  John  Aplin,  Hasfield  Court  Gardens,  Gloucester,  was 
first  with  good  blooms. 

Mr.  C.  Brown,  Abbott's  Langley,  was  first  for  six  bunches 
of  decorative  or  spidery  varieties.  Mr.  Brown  was  also 
first  for  six  bunches  of  small-flowered  Pompons. 

The  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  made  an  attractive 
display,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Miss  Cole,  Feltham, 
with  a  charmingly  arranged  exhibit. 

Miss  Cole  won  the  first  prize,  also  for  a  vase  of  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  being 
second. 

Mr.  H.  Postell,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Blstow, 
Bedford,  won  first  prize,  and  also  an  extra  prize  for  six 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct.  They  were  very  good  blooms. 
Mr.  Postell  was  also  flrst  for  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden  Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin,  was  first 
for  six  Japanese  blooms  and  for  six  bunches  of  any  varieties. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Fleming,  gardener  to  Lady  PigoLt,  Wexham 
Park,  Slough,  exhibited  some  floely-grown  Primula 
obconica,  and  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford 
Hall.  The  Begonias  were  splendid  specimens,  large,  and 
full  of  flower,  and  denoted  the  highest  cultural  skill. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecrnft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  set  up  a 
splendid  group  of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  The  TTapanese 
blooms  were  arranged  in  bold  masses,  and  among  suitable 
greenery  produced  a  very  fine  t  ff*  ct. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  group 
of  very  fine  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  attrac- 
tively arranged. 

Mr.  G.  Piickett,  Floral  Nurseries,  St.  Anne's  Road, 
South  Tottenham,  exhibited  an  excellent  lot  of  bunches  of 
Chrysanihemums  in  numerous  sorts,  all  good  and  useful 
for  decoration  and  cutting.  The  old  red  Cullingfordi  was 
among  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  showed  a  group 
of  Chrysanihemums  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son",  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
Chrysanthemums,  Bfgonia  Ensign,  double  Primulas,  and 
their  beautiful  zonal  Pelarg  iniums. 

Mr.  Weekes,  Welling,  Kent,  showed  a  group  of  market- 
grown  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  Tree  Carnations  In  many 
beautiful  sorts. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  showed  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  Chi  ysanthemums  in  great  variety. 

SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

Broughty  Ferry.— The  monthly  mtetiugol  ihc  lir^ughty 
Ferry  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  ult.,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  James  Slater.  The  su'  ject  of  the 
evening's  paper  was  "A  Talk  About  the  Potato,"  the 
speaker  being  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  gardener  and  florist, 
Carnoustie.  Mr.  Duncan  treated  his  important  subject  in 
a  very  interesting  way,  for  which  he  was  corg  atulated 
snd  warmly  thanked  in  the  course  (-f  the  discussiun  which 
followed,  and  in  which  several  members  took  part. 

Helensburgh.—  Under  the  auspices  of  the  horticultural 
society  a  successful  show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Helensburgh,  on  the  23rd  ult.  Unhke  the  vast  majority 
of  such  shows,  there  were  no  competitive  classes,  and  the 
show  consisted  of  honorary  exhibits  sent  by  local  gardeners 
and  nurserymen.  The  display  on  the  platform,  which  waa 
much  admired,  was  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Barrie  and  Son, 
Rocklea  Nurseries,  who  had  good  cut  blooms,  Chrysan- 
themum plants,  bouquets,  and  other  florists'  work.  Mr. 
G.  M.  Campbell,  Claverton  Nurseries,  had  American  and 
other  Tree  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  A  splendid 
exhibit  waa  also  sent  by  Messrs.  D.  Robertson  and  Co  , 
consisting  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Many  gardeners  in  the 
district  also  exhibited. 

Dundee  —The  annual  show  of  the  Dundee  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  was  held  In  the  Kinnalrd  Hall,  Dundee,  on 
the  24lh  and  25th  ult.  The  show  was  opened  by  Lord 
Provost  Longair.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants 
ranked  as  probably  the  best  yet  held  by  the  society  in  Its 
flfteen  years  of  existence.  The  leading  class  in  tbe  section 
for  cut  blooms  was  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese.  A  gold 
medal  is  given  by  Mrs.  Armitstead  with  the  first  prize. 
The  medal  fell  to  Mr.  James  Beats,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baaae, 
Binrock.  In  the  classes  for  eight,  six,  four,  and  six  vases 
Mr.  James  Beiaant,  a  notable  exhibitor,  was  first.  The 
other  first  prize-winners  In  the  cut  bloom  Chrysanthemum 
classes  were  :  Mr.  J.  Dorward  (Findynate),  Mr.  A.  John- 
stone (Ramornle),  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston,  Mr.  J.  Beats,  Mr.  G. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  W.  Dickson.  Mr.  James  Beats  was  first 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants.  Fruit 
nnd  vegetables  were  not  numerous,  but  the  quality  was  of 
a  high  order  of  merit.  Mr.  W.  Kennedy  was  first  for 
Grapes,  Mr.  W.  Goodall  for  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Fair- 
weather  tt'T  table  Apples,  and  Mr.  G.  Scott  for  Pears.  Mr. 
J.  Kinnear  had  the  beat  collection  of  vegetables.  The 
amateurs'  classes  were  exceedingly  good  on  the  whole 
The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but 
very  good.  Mr.  D.  NicoH,  Rossie,  displayed  a  number  of 
magnificent  blooms ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  showed 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  James  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Roses  and  other  flowers  ;  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair 
«ent  table  decorations;  and  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton 
Chrysanlhemuma  and  floral  decorationa. 

Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety  op  Perthshire.— The 
annual  meeting  wsa  held  in  the  lecture  hall  nf  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Perih,  on  the  26ih  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Coates 
in  the  chair.  A  highly  satisfactory  report  waa  submitted 
by  Mr.  A.  Brown,  the  secretary,  the  leading  features  of 
the  report  referring  to  the  centenary  show  of  the  society 
held  during  the  past  year.    It  had  been  highly  successful 
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from  all  points  of  view,  and  the  financial  results  were 
satisfactory.  The  income  for  the  year,  including  a  balance 
of  £18  lis.  5d.,  had  amounted  to  £258  lOs.  Id.,  and  Ihe 
expenditure  to  £238  Si.  9J.,  leaving  a  balance  Id  hand  of 
£23  l9.  4d.  The  report  was  adopted  and  office-bearers  for 
ihe  ye»r  elected. 

I^UMFRIESSHIRE     AND     GALLOWAY     HOKTICDLTURAL 

SociETV.— Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sjns,  nurseiymen, 
Maxwelltown,  Dnmfries,  have  presented  a  handsome 
silver  cup  to  be  compeied  for  at  the  next  show  of  this 
society.  It  ia  of  neat  design,  and  was  much  admired  whei 
shown  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  society  last 
mnnth. 

DUNFER3ILINE  — On  the  25t,h  and  2G'h  ult.  a  highly 
satisfdctiiry  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hall,  Duiifermline,  under  the  management  of  the 
horticultural  society  and  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Dunfermline  Trust.  The  cunipetilion  in  several  classeb 
was  of  the  keenest  character,  and  the  expert  judges 
secured  had  some  difficulty  in  apportioning  several  uf  the 
awards.  Mr.  John  Raid  had  the  beat  pot  plant  in  the 
show,  and  Mr.  James  Watson  the  best  bloom.  The  entries 
in  all  numbered  about  4iXi. 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  BOWDON  AUTUMN  SHOW. 
The  tenth  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Hale, 
on  the  lOLh  and  llih  ult.  Mr.  A.  Calderbank,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  secured  the  premier  awar(^  for  cut 
blooms,  winniiig  uut  right  a  silver  cup.  This  class  was  for 
twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  and  was  won  witli 
good  blooms.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  twelve 
incurved,  twelve  Japanese,  and  six  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums raised  by  the  exhibitor.  The  leading  awards  for 
groups  went  to  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Side- 
bottom,  Esq.  For  black  Grapes,  Mr.W.  Biomley,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Forbes  Adam,  was  the  winner  with  good  bunches, 
aud  for  the  white  variety  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  secured  tht 
first  prize.  Mr.  W.  Uazelhurst  efficiently  carried  out  his 
secretaiial  duties. 


BATH    GARDENERS'    DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  membeis  at  the 
Kureater's  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the  27(h  ulr.,  when  a 
highly  successful  meelicg  in  connexion  with  the  above 
society  was  held.  Dr.  Wilson  Paton  occupied  the  chair. 
In  presenting  the  challenge  vase  and  other  special  prizes 
to  the  winning  competitors  at.  the  recent  Chrysanthemum 
show  held  by  the  society,  Mr.  Foxcroft  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  the  steady  expansion  of  i  he  society,  and  predicted  a  vei  y 
great  amount  of  success  in  the  future.  Mr.  Pa  rrott  said  that 
the  total  receipts  were  £l(i!J  13^.  SJ.,  and  after  paying  the 
necessary  expenses  there  remained  a  deficit  of  £7  Us.  2d. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  actual 
loss,  as  they  had  to  face  several  expenses  which  would  not 
recur  next  year,  such  as  the  puiehase  of  the  cup.  Mr. 
Parrott  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  various  subscriptions, 
and  added  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
necessity  of  calling  upon  the  guarantor.  They  intended 
'"  hold  another  show  ntxt  year  about  the  same  time.  Mr 
W.  J.  Stokes  of  Trowbri'it;e  then  gave  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants."  There  was  again 
a  fine  display  of  exhibits,  noteworthy  among  them  being 
some  fine  Poinsetlias  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Parker,  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  vegetables  by  Mr.  H.  Sparey.  Six 
new  membeis  were  elected.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wilson 
Paton,  Mr.  C.  T.  Foxcroft,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stokes  concluded 
an  interesting  evening. 

DARLINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  autumn  show  of  the  Darlington  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  Darlington,  on  the  24th  ult. 
Thetxhibits  generally  were  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  whilst  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  the  cut 
blooms  were  finer  than  any  seen  at  the  local  shows  this 
season.  Competition  for  the  silver  bowl  was  very  keen  ; 
the  display  of  the  winner,  Sir  Jonathan  Backhouse,  being 
greatly  admired.  There  was  less  fruit  shown  this  year 
than  last,  but  it  was  a  very  commendable  collection.  The 
fruit  exhibited  by  nurserymen  was  said  to  be  better  than 
any  ever  seen  in  Darlington.  The  florally-decorated  tables, 
numbering  five  in  all,  were  shown  in  another  room,  and 
they  reflected  considerable  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  children's  classes, 
special  prizes  having  been  offered  by  a  number  of  local 
gentlemen.  As  usual,  the  local  nurserymen  had  excellent 
stands,  and  their  exhibits  attracted  much  attention. 
Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  the  King's  seedsmen,  had  a 
magnificent  collection  of  fruit.  Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln, 
the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  of  Darlington,  had  also  a 
very  fine  display. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

The  paper  read  before  the  members  of  this  society,  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tuesday 
last  was  one  on  "Auriculas,"  and  the  early  history  of 
these  plants  down  to  the  present-day  culture  was  well 
interpreted  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Price,  Beckenham,  S.E.,  who  is  a 
lover  of  this  somewhat  ancient  flower.  Although  it  Is  not 
the  popular  flower  it  was  in  its  earlier  days,  yet  from  the 
enthusiast  it  claims  due  regard  to  its  improved  fine  form 
since  its  early  introduction.  There  are  two  groups  of 
them,  the  show  and  alpines,  and  now  that  our  spring  or 
alpine  gardens  are  so  much  to  the  fore,  these  are  not  com- 
plete without  a  good  selection.  His  calendar  of  operations 
he  commenced  in  April,  and  month  by  month  for  a  year 
he  traced  the  mode  of  culture  to  be  adopted.  After  the 
usual  discussion  by  the  members,  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Price  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  Other  appreciable 
adjuncts  to  the  eveolDg  were  the  exhibits  from  Messrs. 


Mills,  Bunyard,  and  Whipps ;  also  from  the  Public 
Libraries  a  collectiOD  of  hooka  relative  to  horticulture 
was  sent. 


NORTH   FERRIBY  (YORKS)  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  met  on  Wednesday,  the  22(jd 
ult.,  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Mr.  W  Burton  presiding. 
The  discussion  was  on  "Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  wbicb 
attack  Vegetables."  The  subject  proved  very  interesting 
and  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Plants  and  vegetnliles 
were  staged.  On  Wednesday,  the  29. h  ult.,  Mr.  F.  Reid 
presided  over  a  good  attendance  to  hear  a  paper  on 
"Peaches  and  Nectarines,"  by  Mr.  E.Wright,  The  Gardens, 
Thwaite  House,  Cottirgham.  The  compost  found  by  him 
to  be  most  suitable  waa  as  follows :  To  every  two  cartloads 
of  loam  add  one  of  lime  rubble,  Hcwt.  of  half  inch  bones, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  and  a  little  soot  Do  not 
mix  vegetable  manure  with  the  soil,  as  it  produces  too 
sappy  growth.  Newly-planted  trees  should  not  be  forced, 
but  allowed  to  grow  naturally  the  first  season.  The  shoots 
should  be  trained  S  inches  apart.  Trees  inside  should  be 
piuned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Bad-dropping 
is  caused  by  insufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  and  over- 
crowding. Stone-splitting,  the  lecturer  said,  was  due  to 
overfeeding.  He  advised  trees  subject  to  it  to  be  partly 
lifted  and  replanted.  He  found  Gishurst  Compound,  used 
according  to  the  directions,  the  best  thing  for  cleaning 
trees  and  houses  !n  winter  time.  A  good  discussion  waa 
raised  by  Messrs.  Akester,  Burton,  Lauder,  Jennings,  Bell- 
wood,  Shearsmith,  Reid,  and  Brand.  Mr.  Wright  was 
heartily  thanked  for  hts  practical  and  Interesting  paper. 


BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  held  its  usual  nueiiDg  on  the  30th  ult.,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  I.  House  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "A  Trip  to  New  Zealand."  This  proved 
a  very  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Hi'use  gave  many  inter- 
esting bits  of  information  concerning  the  customs  of  the 
people,  as  also  varieties  of  trees  to  be  found  in  these 
islands,  and  the  flora  of  New  Zealand.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  concluded  a  really  eij-yable  evening.  Prizes  for 
a  lady's  spray  and  gents'  buttonholes  for  under  eardeners 
were  awarded  :  First,  Mr.  Carey  ;  second,  Mr.  Edmonds; 
third,  Mr.  Coombs.  Messrs.  Garaway  staged  their  new 
Potato  Glory  of  the  West,  which  promises  well,  also 
sprays  of  their  new  Hybrid  Schlzanthus.  They  were 
awarded  a  special  certiflmfe  of  merit  for  their  exhibit. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
"Bird  Life  in  Field  and  Garden." 
After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  Hany 
Veitch  occupying  the  chair,  and  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  guests  being  present,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Read, 
M.B.O.U.,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  above 
sutject.  Prefacing  his  lecture  with  a  sketch  of  scientific 
pri  gresB  In  this  special  branch  from  the  dark  days  ol 
Gerard  and  his  Birnacle  Goose  Tree,  numerous  lantern 
slides  were  then  exhibited,  showing  mainly  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  many  species  of  birds,  native  and  migrant,  from 
photographs  taken  in  i--itii.  and  the  wonderful  definition 
and  excellence  of  these  were  greatly  admired.  The  extent 
of  the  field  of  research  open  to  ornlthoK  gists  and  oologists 
may  be  feebly  grasped  by  the  fact  that  some  13,000  species 
of  birds  are  known,  and  Mr.  Read  was  of  opinion  that  those 
who  contend  for  the  splitting  up  and  multiplication  of 
species  on  minor  grounds  of  variation,  would  treltle  this 
number  at  least.  Of  these  we  have  in  Groat  Britain  about 
130  resident  species,  i.e.,  constantly  with  us  summer  and 
winter,  while  about  fifty-five  more  come  to  us  from  the 
North  as  winter  migriints,  returning  in  the  spring,  and 
about  the  same  number  are  summer  migrants  like  the 
swallow,  visiting  us  in  the  spring  and  disappearing  in  the 
autumn.  In  addition  to  these  representatives  seVeral 
other  species  are  rare  or  accidental  visitors.  The  vexed 
question  of  migration  was  discussed,  and  was  partly 
Imputed  to  inherited  instincts  dating  from  the  glacial 
epoch  and  leading  to  a  progressively  increasing  extent  of 
migration  and  return  as  varying  cllmatal  conditions 
widened  the  localities  where  food  could  be  obtained  in 
different  seasons,  but  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  himself  an  expe^ 
rienced  studentof  both  the  named  sciences,  thought  that  it 
was  also  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  cool  conditions  were 
more  favourable  to  the  young  birds  than  very  warm  ones 
Many  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the  lecturer  demon- 
strated the  marvellous  resemblance  of  eggs  to  their 
environment,  especially  such  as  were  laid  by  the  ring 
plover,  oyster  catcher,  and  various  terns  on  rocky  and 
ehlngly  deposits,  their  markings  and  even  shape  so  exactly 
mimicking  the  water-worn  pebbles  around  them  that 
even  within  the  limited  area  of  the  photograph  they  were 
difficult  to  distinguish.  A  cluster  of  beautifully-netted 
eggs  lying  In  a  bed  of  Staghorn  Moss  or  Lichen  equally 
baffled  the  eye,  and  in  eveiy  case  such  or  other  provisions 
for  concealment,  either  of  the  nest  or  the  eggs,  were  shown 
to  be  existent.  The  curious  faculty  of  the  cuckoo  deposit- 
ing eggs  which  exactly  matched  in  all  but  size  the  ver> 
diverse  eggs  of  the  various  future  foster  parents  consti- 
tuted a  great  ornithological  puzzle,  but  Mr.  Druery 
suggested  that  as  the  cuckoo's  eggs  were  always  laid 
subsequently  to  those  of  the  host  birds,  the  cuckoo  had  a 
power  0£  selection,  and  knowing  presumably  by  instinct 
the  character  of  the  eggs  it  laid,  would  choose  a  clutch  to 
match  them.  This  being  so  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  assume 
that  sub-varieties  of  the  cuckoo  lay  eggs  of  vnried  tints 
and  choose  different  species  of  birds  as  hosts.  The  alterna- 
tive theory  that  any  cuckoo  could  modify  its  own  eggs  to 
fit  different  clutches  Is  obviously  UDteuable. 


In  connexion  with  the  cuckoo  an  interesting  fact  wae 
adcuced,  forming  a  guide  to  tht  se  who  unwillingly  destroy 
insectivorous  birds,  ie.,  fiietds  to  the  farmer  and  horti- 
culturist. The  cuckoo  is  insectivorous,  and  hence  of 
necessity  chooses  insectivorous  birds  as  foster  parents  for 
its  young,  a  fact  which  forms  the  guide  in  question.  In 
the  substquentdiscuBbion  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Bunyard,  and  Mr.  Diuery  look  part.  A  very  hearty  vote 
I  f  thanks  concluded  the  me eiirg. 


HORTKULIURAL   EXHIBITS   AT  THE  bMlTHFIELD 

SHOW. 
Numerous  H  msof  nurserymen  aud  seedsmen  exhibited  at 
'he  Smiihtttld  show  held  last  week  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  IsIitiRton.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a 
large  display  of  rnnts,  Potatoes,  and  other  fr.im  and 
garden  produce  ;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridgp,  showed  roots  and  seeds  in  large  quantities  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  roots, 
seeds,  and  vegetables,  each  being  well  represented  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester  ;  R.  Smith  and  Son,  Worcester  ; 
Torgood  and  Sons,  Southampton  ;  Harrison  and  Suns, 
Leicester  ;  Gai  ton,  Warrington  ;  J.  H,  King,  Reading  and 
Cogeeshall  ;  E.  W.  King.  Coggeshall  ;  W.  Home  and  Sons, 
Clitfe,  Rochester ;  and  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  were 
other  firms  who  had  noteworthy  exhibits  of  various 
produce.  Exhibitors  of  Putatoes  were  numerous,  among 
them  being  Messrs.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Elinburgh  ;  A  Findlay, 
Markinch.N.B.  ;  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading;  W.  D  nnis 
and  Sons,  Kiiton.  Lines.;  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech  ;  and 
S.  M   Thompson,  Edinburgh. 


LEGAL_POINTS. 

Importikg  Fokmgn  Din;s  [Mrs  S  ,  B^vtr). — 
A  dog  brought  to  Great  Bniain  from  any  other 
country,  except  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  must  not  be  landed  in  Great 
Britain  unless  its  landing  is  authorised  by  a 
license  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  previously 
obtained.  An  imported  dog  must,  for  a  period 
of  six  calendar  months  alter  its  landing,  be 
detained  and  isolated  at  the  expense  of  its  owner 
upon  premises  in  the  occupation  or  under  the 
control  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  which  shall  have 
been  previously  approved  in  writing  by  the 
board.  An  imported  dog  is  also  subject  to  certain 
other  restrictions.  Persons  intending  to  import 
dogs  should  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  Lindon,  before 
doing  so. 

Deeds  op  Arrangement  with  Crbditurs 
(C.  J.,  Bristol). — A  deed  of  arrangtment  must  be 
registered  at  the  Law  Courts,  Strand,  Lordr>n. 
under  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1S87, 
within  seven  days  after  the  date  when  it  is  liist 
executed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  deed  executed 
elsewhere  than  in  England,  which  must  be  regis- 
tered within  seven  days  after  it  is  received  htie 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  post,  but  the  time  may 
in  f-pecial  cases  be  extended  by  a  judge  )ii 
(hambers.  When  registration  is  efifected  the  detd 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  in  a  specified 
form  setting  forth  a  number  of  details  as  to 
creditors,  &c.  The  register  may  be  inspected  on 
payment  of  Is  ,  and  a  copy  of  any  deed  obtained 
on  payment  of  6J.  for  every  seventy-two  words. 
In  many  cases  a  deed  of  arrangement  will  be 
found  more  bene6cial  for  the  creditors  than  a 
bankruptcy,  realisation  outside  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  being  often  cheaper  and  speedier.  When 
an  assignment  is  executed  and  registered  the 
property  which  it  comprises  cannot  be  seized  in 
extcution,  but  if  the  debtor  is  made  a  bankrupt 
within  three  months  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
will  become  entitled  to  the  property.  If  the  deed 
provides  that  only  those  creditors  who  assent  to 
It  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions, 
a  creditor  who  does  not  assent  will  be  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  property  which  it 
comprises.  Moral :  If  your  debtor  executes  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  either 
assent  or  see  that  he  is  made  a  bankrupt  within 
the  three  months. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr  M.  Allwood,  late  of  Mtiar".  P.  Ladds,  Mjatt'sHex- 
t«ble  Horticul'.ural  Compaij>,  Messrs.  H.  B.  May.  wnd 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  Alirincbarr,  has  been  appointed  nar- 
ration cpeclalijt  to  Messrs.  Hi  gh  Low  aod  Co.,  Buih  Bill 
Park  Nurseries,  Eofield. 
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THE     MEDLAR. 

*   LTHOUGH    the    Medlar    (Mespilus 
/\         germanica)    is    rarely  mentioned 

I  \  by  practical  writers  upon  edible 
/  \  fruits,  and  notes  upon  its  culture 
rarely  appear  in  calendars,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  if  not 
for  its  fruit,  which  many  appreciate,  certainly 
fjr  its  beautiful  flowers  in  the  spring,  the 
fantastic  rusticity  of  its  elbowed  stems  and 
branches,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  its  foliage 
in  the  autumn.  Some  years  ago,  when 
planting  groups  of  conifers,  struck  by  the 
rich  orango  and  crimson  tints  of  the  Medlar, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  a  few  standards  of  the 
Dutch  and  Nottingham  Medlars  dropped  in 
near  the  margins  would  prove  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
months.  In  this  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, as  the  soil,  a  heavy  calcareous  loam, 
favourable  to  the  Pyrus  family,  grows  them 
to  perfection. 

Solitary  trees  of  the  Nottingham  Medlar 
are  often  met  with  in  old  gardens,  and  richly 
they  deserve  better  care  than  generally  falls 
to  their  lot,  for  whether  we  admire  them 
most  for  the  abundance  of  edible  fruit  which 
they  produce,  or  their  rough-barked,  almost 
right-angled  branches,  which  no  power  can 
coax  into  orthodox  fruit-tree  fashion,  they 
stand  out  conspicuously  amongst  all  other 
fruit  trees,  and  form  pleasing  objects  where 
fitting  companions  like  the  Quince  and 
the  Mulberry  are  appreciated.  But  for 
picturesque  beauty,  although  its  fruit  is  not 
s  J  good  for  the  table,  the  broad-leaved  Dutch 
certainly  bears  the  palm,  and,  independently 
of  its  fruit,  will  well  repay  the  planter  for 
telling  efTect.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  neither  too  dry  nor  charged  with 
stagnant  moisture ;  but  the  soil,  as  we  have 
previously  observed,  which  suits  it  best  is  a 
rich  strong  loam  resting  on  a  well-drained 
subsoil.  We  also  have  trees  growing  on 
a  rocky  ridge  by  the  side  of  a  long  carriage 
drive,  and  although  they  do  not  attain  very 
large  dimensions,  they  make  very  handsome 
objects  backed  by  large  Yew  trees,  and  create 
more  enquiry  from  passers-by  than  any  other 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

All  the  varieties  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
reasonable  price  from  the  nurseries,  and  as 
every  man  is  supposed  t5  b3  an  adept  at  his 


own  trade,  the  amateur  or  private  grower 
who  has  not  suitable  stocks  and  scions  to  his 
hand  will  save  time  and  trouble  and  avoid 
disappointment  by  patronising  the  trade,  as 
well-formed  trees  can  be  purchased  ready  for 
planting.    When  the  Nottingham  Medlar  is 
grown    expressly    for   its    fruits,    standard 
training  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  making  handsome 
trees.    It  can  also  be  worked  low  on    the 
Quince,  pinched  and  ptuned  into  pyramids 
like  Pears,  as  it  is  not  quite  so  obtuse  in  its 
growth  as  the  broad-leaved  Dutch.     When 
well  grown    the    fruit    measures   1  inch  to 
Ij  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  fit  for  gathering 
about   the    end    of    October    or    early    in 
November.    A  dry  day  when  the  foliage  is 
quite  ripe  should  be  devoted  to  gathering,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  fruit  not  only  parts 
freely  from  the    trees,  but  that  it  is  also 
perfectly  free  from  moisture  at  the  time  of 
storing.    A  dry  room,  in  which  the  fruit  can 
be  spread  out  thinly  on  bare  shelves,  will  be 
found  a  suitable  place  for  ripening.    If  laid 
on  straw  or  any  damp  substance,  a  mouldy 
taste  will  be  imparted,  and  a  minute  fungus 
will  attack  the  stalk  and  render  the  fruit 
useless.    When  first  gathered   the  fruit   is 
hard  aiKl  unfit  for  use,  but  after  it  has  been 
stored  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  begins  to 
decay  ;  the  colour  changes,  and  crude  acidity 
gives   way  to  a  slightly  astringent  flavour. 
In  this  state  the  fruit  is  generally  eaten  raw, 
or  it  can  be  converted  into  a  very  agreeable 
preserve  by  boiling  in  sugar.    In  addition  to 
the  two  varieties  we  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  third  called  the  stoneless  Medlar,  possessing 
no  particular  merit  either  for  planting  as  an 
ornamental  tree  or  for  use  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe. 


are  grown  in  a  pit  where  the  temperature  from 
fire-heat  never  exceeds  50°.  Here  they  are  in 
perfect  health,  and  fiowtr profusely  from  October 
until  the  end  of  January.  In  their  growing 
season  I  give  the  plants  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  shade  ihem  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
tuD.  Lovers  of  fljwers  would  find  this  asplendid 
winter-fljwering  plant,  and  its  waxy  flowers 
will  last  from  six  to  eight  weeks  when  used  for 
decoration." 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Ctpkipedium  insigne. 

^Ir.  Field  sends  from  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens, 
Norwich,  flowers  of  this  old  favourite  with  the 
following  note:  "I  am  sending  for  your  table 
flowers  of  this  old  but  very  useful  O.chid,  and 
where  flowers  are  in  demand  in  the  winter,  and 
especially  at  Caristmas-time,  nothing  will  be 
found  more  useful,  or  more  easily  grown.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  introduced  species,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  free  flowering.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  temperature,  as  it  will  grow  well  in  a  pit  or 
ordinary  greenhouse  if  the  temperature  is  kept 
above  freezing,  or  it  will  bear  the  heat  of  the 
Eist  Indian  house  with  impunity.     My  plants 


Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
From  St.  James'  House,  Grimsbj',  Mr.  Arthur 
Mountain  sends  several  splendid  fruits  of  this 
Apple,  of  large  size,  rich  colouring,  and  good 
flavour.  Although  they  were  past  their  best  so 
far  as  flavour  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  few 
firier  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  this  season, 
and  no  doubt  a  few  weeks  ago  they  were  delicious. 
For  Apples  grown  in  a  town  garden  we  have 
never  seen  batter.  Mr.  Mountain  writes:  "I 
enclose  a  few  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  in  order  that 
you  may  see  what  can  be  accomplished  with  cire 
and  attention  by  an  amateur  in  a  town  garden." 


A  BEATiTirnL  Lapageria. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Sibraj',  The  Royal  Nu:serie?,  Handsworlh, 
Shfcffijld,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  Lapageria  which 
was  raised  in  their  nurseries  some  years  ago,  and 
named  Maculata.  The  colouring  is  peculiirly 
delicite,  a  warm  rose  with  shades  of  a  softer  tint, 
and  as  the  big  waxy  flowers  hang  from  the  grace- 
ful shoots  this  refined  colouring  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Maculata  is  a  variety  very  little  known 
in  English  gardens,  and  flowers  later  than  the 
red  and  white  forms  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  Lapageria  is  very  easily  grown  in  a  green- 
house if  the  soil  is  well  prepared. 


A  Beautiful  Race  of  Persia.')  CrcLAsiEss. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Strange,  Aldermaston,  Reading, 
sends  flowers  of  a  beautiful  form  of  Persian 
Cyclamen,  which  is  conspicuous  not  only  for  the 
clear  rose  colouring  of  the  flowers,  but  also  for 
their  sweet  scent.  A  note  will  appear  shortly 
from  this  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  on  his 
favourite  flower.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
so  many  amateurs  are  not  only  growing  flowers, 
but  successfully  improving  the  race  by  acquiring 
by  selection  and  hybridisation  quite  new  forms. 


Flowers  Oct  of  Doors. 

From  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  Mr.  .J. 
Crook  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few  winter 
flowers  from  the  open  garden.  As  you  gave  a 
coloured  plate  recently  of  Wallflowers,  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  these  sweet 
dowers  and  Lothian  Stocks,  showing  what  may 
be  had  from  the  open  garden  these  dull  Djcember 
days.  Primula  obconici  is  from  a  coM  house.  I 
also  enclose  fruits  of  Winter  Nelis  Pear,  which  I 
consider  the  best  flivoured  winter  Pear,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  prefer  small,  richly- 
flavoured  fruits  rather  than  large,  showy, 
worthless  kinds." 

A  very  welcome  lot  of  flowers  from  the  open 
garden,  and   remakible  at  this   lioie  of   year. 
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The  flowers  of  Prirauli  obconica  were  of  a  deep 
rich  colour.  The  fruits  of  Winter  Nelis  Pear 
were  delicious. — Ed. 


Mignonette  Carter's  Pekfectiox. 

Mr.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Elstree,  sends 
flowers  of  this  remarkable  variety  with  the 
following  note:  "We  have  grown  the  above 
variety  here  rather  largely  during  the  past 
tweire  months,  and  hive  been  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other 
variety  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  its  favour  is  its  adaptability  for 
winter  flowering.  We  have  now  a  large  batch 
just  at  its  best  which  promises  a  wealth  of 
blossom  for  the  next  two  months.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  producing  stout  spikes  of 
sweetly-scented  flowers  of  a  particularly  bright 
appearance.  I  enclore,  Mr. 
E  iitor,  a  few  flowers  for  your 
inspection." 


awarded,  those  sent  in  by  the  above-mentioned  |  flower  of  deep  blue  colouring.     There  will  be  the 


competitors   are    especially   deserving    of    com- 
mendation. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  29  — Lee  and  Blackheath  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting. 

January  6  — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Soei^'c 
Frar<jVise  d'horticulture  de  Londres. 


Oup  New   Year's   Number.  —  The 

first  number  of  the  New  Year  will  be  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  gardeners,  both  amateur  and 
profesfiona',   and    writers   of    great    experience  i 


CLIAKTHUa    Pn.VICBUS. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert  sends 
from  Kingswear  for  the  third 
year  in  succession  flowers  of 
the  Glory  Pea  (C.  puniceus) 
from  an  open  wall.  The  Clian- 
thus  is  usually  grown  in  a 
greenhouse. 


.)i'ii|S^.#^ 


PRIZES  FOR   GAR- 
DENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  NOVEM- 
BER   COMPETinON. 

The  prizes  for  the  best 
answers  to  the  questions  on 
greenhouse  plants,  published  in 
TuE  Garden  during  November 
are  awarded  as  follows  :  First, 
L.  L^vender,  Waltham  Manor 
Girdens.  Twyford,  Bjrki  ; 
second,  H.  Tomalin,  Tower  Hill 
H  luse  Garden?,  Kingsclere, 
neir  Newbury,  Barks  ;  third, 
Jimes  Bixter,  Eitholme,  Llan- 
fairfechan,  NorthWales;  fourth, 
C.  W.  Ciulfield,  Bridgen  House, 
P.i!k  Crescent,  Erith,  Kent. 
Among  those  whose  papers  are 
oomnnended  are  J.  Grant,  The 
Homestead  Garden-",  York  ;    M. 

A.  Penny,  1",  Yoik  Crescent 
Road,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  G. 
Waller,  Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton 
Hill,  Surbilon  ;  II  B.-aithwate, 
care  of  Mr.  G.  Drury,  gardener, 
Burton-on-Stather,  Doncaster  ; 
Grace  Robinson,  Eistergite, 
Chichester;  Charles  Adams,  1-1, 
North  Road,  Highgate,  N.  ; 
George  Norri'',  3,  Wycherley 
Street,  Prescot  ;  W.  A.  Sniirt, 
Crowoombe,  Taunton ;  A.  J. 
Morgan,  The  Gardens,  Bicton, 

East  Badleigh,  Devon  ;  T.  Hij  ton,  Kilhey  Court 
Gardens,  Worthington,  Wigan  ;  G.  H.  Taverner, 
The  Gaid^ns,  H  irrow  Weald  House,  Middlesex  ; 
J.  Westcott,  Penalverne  Gardens,  Peczmce  ; 
Mrs.  E  P.  Mick,  Lound  Rectory,  Lowestoft ; 
James  O'Keefe,  Longtown  Girdens,  Sillioe, 
County  Kildare  ;  W.  Holder,  The  Gardens, 
Panshanger,  H-irts  ;  Parker  Robinson,  The 
Pool  Gardens,  Adderley,  Market  Driiyton  ; 
John     Botley,    Scarlets    Park,    Twyford ;    Miss 

B.  Fdirbridge,  Fairfield,  East  Gricstead  ;  Mrs. 
Buck,  Market  Plac>,  Settle,  Y'orks ;  and 
E.  B.  Anderson,  5,  Melville  Road,  E  Igbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Many  excellent  answers  were  sent  in,  and  in 
addition    to    those    to    which    the    prizss    are 
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THE  LATE   HENKY   ECKFOKD,    V.M.II. 

have  promised  to  assist  ua  in  making  this  issue  as 
bright  and  instructive  as  possible.  Amongst  the 
articles  will  be  those  upon  "Some  Beautiful 
Palms,"  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;  "Select  Vegetables  for 
1901),"  by  Mr.  George  Wythes  ;  "  Wistarias,"  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beau,  assistant-curator  of  Kew ; 
"The  Nigellas,"  by  Mr.  W.  Irving;  "  Lilies  in 
1905,'  by  Captain  Sivile  R;id ;  "Notes  on 
Roses,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  and  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle ;  "  Sweet- 
scented  Persian  Cyclamens,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Strange, 
and  many  others.  The  illustrations  have  been 
carefully  chosen  for  their  beauty  and  usefulness, 
and  the  coloured  plate  will  represent  the  new 
hardy  annual  Nigella  Miss  JekjU,   a  beautiful 


usual  features,  namely,  "  Gardening  for 
Beginners"  and  the  weekly  calendars,  giving  sea- 
sonable advice  on  the  various  woik  of  the  garden. 
An  almanac  for  19015  will  be  presented  with  this 
number,  on  which  will  be  recorded  the  dates  of 
the  chief  flower  shows  for  I  he  ensuing  year. 

Show  of  winter-flowei'ing' Carna- 
tions.—Mr.  Hayward  Mathias  writes  from 
Thames  Ditton,  Sarrey  :  "I  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  occasion  was  taken  to  hold 
an  informal  meeting  of  Carnation  growers  at  the 
Vincent  Hall  on  the  ,5th  inst.,  at  which  Messis. 
Dutton,  Cutbush,  and  others  were  present.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  those  present,  which  view 
was  shartd  by  those  who  had  communicated  by 
letter,  that  a  society  in  the  interests  of  these 
flowers  was  desirable,  but  as  the  difliculty  of 
reaching  the  various  growers 
with  a  view  to  gaining  a  per- 
sonal expression  of  opinion 
was  great,  it  was  decided  that 
with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
growers  should  be  invited  to 
exhibit  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meetings 
late  in  February  or  eaily  in 
March,  and  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should 
be  asked  to  grant  medals  and 
certificates  for  such  exhibits. 
The  reason  for  this  decision 
was  that  such  an  exhibition 
might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  growers  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  a  meeting  could  be  held 
at  the  show  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  society  with  a  duly 
elected  executive,  and  a  definite 
programme  drawn  up  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  aims  of  a 
Winter  ■  flowering  Carnation 
Society.  As  growers  must  of 
necessity  be  more  or  less  un- 
prepared for  competitive 
classes,  it  was  determined 
w/  t-hat  no  restrictions  should  be 

i,  placed    on  exhibitors,    except 

as    to    the    amount    of    space 
occupied,    and    that    in   order 
to  ensure  support  from  Urge 
medium,    and    small    growers, 
three  classes  should  be  recog- 
nised,   viz  ,    those    occupying 
-       5  feet,  15  feet,  and  30  feet  of 
tabling  respectively.  Exhibitors 
may  show  cut   blooms  or  pot 
plants,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
accompanied   by  any    descrip- 
tion of  foliage  or  foliage  plants, 
but  flowers  other  than  Carna- 
tions are  not  admissible.      In 
order  that   the  general  public 
may  gain  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificent  sight    afl^orded    by  a 
large  mass  of  Carnations,  it  is 
eirnestly    hoped     that     every 
grower  will  do  his  utmost  to  support  the  show, 
both  by  exhibiting  and  attending  personally,  and 
thus  accord  to   the  Qaeen  of  Winter-flowering 
Plants  the  honour  that  is  undoubtedly  her  due. 
Date  and  p^rliculars  of  show   can    be  had  on 
application." 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
V.M.H. — In  our  last  issue  we  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  death  of  this  renowned  raiser  and 
grower  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  through  the  news 
having  reached  us  while  the  pages  were  going 
through  the  press  it  was  impossible  to  give  a 
portrait.  This  we  are  now  able  to  do.  Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Eckford  received  the  Victoria  Medal  qf 
Honour  in  Horticulture. : 
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Dinner  of  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade 

Assistants.  —  The  annuil  dinuer  of  the 
E  linbargh  Saed  Trade  Assiataats  wai  held  in 
the  roDms  of  Msssrs.  Fdrgaqon  and  Forrester, 
Limited,  Princes  Street,  Eliaburgh,  on  the 
evening  of  Fridiy,  the  lit  inst.  There  were 
upwards  of  100  preeeat,  and  the  function  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasant  of  any 
yet  held  by  the  assistants  in  the  seed  trade.  The 
chairman  was  Mr.  A.  Scitt,  Djnholm.  The 
toast  of  the  "  Seed  Trade  Assistants  "  was  ably 
proposed  in  a  pleasant  speech  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Elliott,  the  response  being  made  by  Mr.  J.  C 
Mielure.  The  other  leadiog  toast  was  thit  of 
the  "Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,"  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Watson  Djd,  who  dis- 
charged the  duty  in  a  nipital  way.  Mr.  H. 
FiTskine  returned  thanks  oa  behalf  of  the  trade. 
A  number  of  other  toasts,  interspersed  with  songs 
and  recitations,  formed  the  principil  portion  of 
the  evening's  programme,  an  admirably  arranged 
one,  djing  credit,  as  did  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments, to  the  comnaittee  who  had  chirge  of  the 
dinuer. 

Sea  Lavender  — The  Siatices  form  a  large 
genm  of  greenh  luse,  half-hirdy,  or  hardy  plants 
and  shrubs.  Tney  chiefly  inhibit  sea-ihore 
districts  in  temperate  climes,  being  often  termed 
S)a  lavender.  Qaite  a  number  of  them  are 
found  in  the  Ciniry  Isles.  Individually  the 
flowers  are  not  particularly  showy,  but  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  coloured,  and  the  flowers  are 
usually  freely  producad.  The  greenhouse  peren- 
nial spso'.es  are  very  ornamental,  and  nearly 
always  in  flower.  Propigition  is  eflfected  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  division.  The  best  time  is  in  spring, 
though  seeds  miy  be  sown  almost  any  time. 
Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a  close,  propagating  frame, 
or  under  a  bell-glass.  As  they  like  plenty  of 
water  when  growing  freely,  the  pDts  should  be 
well  drained.  F.^uil  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf- mould,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  a  little 
broken  charcoal,  form  a  suitable  compost.  The 
flowers  are  useful  for  cutting  and  arranging  with 
other  suitable  flowers.  The  flowers  are  so-called 
everlasting,  and  look  vary  pretty  when  arranged 
in  vases  by  themselves,  or  better  still  mixed  with 
dried  grasses.  The  following  species  will  bs  found 
useful  for  greenhouse  decoration :  Perennials 
S.  arborea,  S.  brassicoefolia,  S.  imbricata,  and 
S.  mioroptera;  annuals,  S.  Bonduelli,  S.  sinuata, 
and  S.  Saworowi. — A,  0. 

Trentham  as  a  gift.— The  announce- 
ment his  been  made  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  have  offered  Trentham  Hall  as  a  gift 
to  the  County  Cjunoil  for  the  purposes  of  hia;her 
education  in  North  Staffordshire.  Trentham  Park 
and  gardens  have  for  generations  beea  accessible  to 
the  public,  thanks  to  the  generous  kindness  of 
the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  and  they  form  the  most 
popular  holiday  resort  of  the  people  of  North 
Staffordshire.  The  statement  made  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  Doke  contemplated  giving  up  the 
hill  as  a  residence,  owing  to  the  pollution  of  the 
Trent,  was  received  with  a  general  feeling  of 
regret,  so  that  this  latest  announcement  of  his 
Grace's  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Hall  has  not 
only  called  forth  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude,  but  a  feeling  oE  satisfaction  that  if 
Trentham  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  the  family  it  m  ly  still  be  claimed  as  one  of  the 
most  importint  of  the  publi;  institutions  of  the 
district. 

CostUS  igneUS. — Nothing  brighter  under 
glass  than  the  flowers  of  this  Costus  can  be  found 
during  a  dull  winter's  day,  when  the  rich  orange 
tint  stands  out  conspicuously  from  their  sur- 
roundings. The  plant  in  question  is  a  member  of 
the  Gingerwort  family,  and  though,  like  many  of 
its  allies,  the  flowers  are  decidedly  fleeting  in 
character,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time 
from  the  terminal  cone-like  head.  Grown  freely 
this  Costus  forms  a  dense  leafy  clump  about 
18  inches  high,  all  th  i  principal  shoots  contri- 
buting to  the  floral   displa3-.      The   individual 


blooms  are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
very  thin  in  texture, and  a  fiery  orange  in  colour. 
This  Costus  is  a  native  of  B  ihia,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  there  by  M.  L'uden  in  1882.  It  needs 
stove  treatment,  and  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  it  will  do  well.  Where 
facilities  exist  the  best  treatment  is  to  plant  it 
ou^■,  always,  of  course,  ensuring  a  suitable  tem- 
perature. I5  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive plants  at  Kew. 

Streptocarpus  var.  Vipgil.— With- 
out doubt  Virgil  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
S;reptooarpu3.  There  are  several  strains  of 
Streptocarpus  now  in  cultivation  ;  Virgil  belongs 
to  Veitch's  Hybrid  strain.  As  a  rule  those  plants 
which  make  a  deal  of  growth  are  not  to  free 
flowering.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
this  variety.  Since  it  is  so  strong  in  constitution 
it  is  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Bagonia  mite,  a  pest  that  equally  deserves  the 
name  Streptocarpus  mite.  This  turns  the  base 
of  the  leaves  a  brownish  or  rusty  CDlour,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  exterminate,  since  it  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  e3-e.  The  flowers  of  the 
variety  Virgil,  which  are  borns  both  profusely  and 
continuously,  have  a  pure  white  corolla  with  a 
deep  maroon  throat.  It  seeds  very  freely,  which 
is  a  great  point  in  its  favour,  for  so  many  of  the 
selected  varieties  are  ehy  in  this  respect.  It  is 
well  to  sow  annually  in  January,  bscause  the 
plants  which  produce  such  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  seed  are  somewhat  exhausted. — H.  C 

Reading     and      District      Rose 

Society.  — The  annual  meeting  was  held 
recently.  Mr.  J.  T.  S:range,  of  Aldermaston, 
presided.  The  annual  report  for  1905  stated  that 
the  committee  had  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
third  annual  report.  The  show  in  June  last  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  two  previously  held,  both 
in  the  number  of  entries  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  the  cut  blooms  being  exceptionally 
good,  The  amateur  and  local  classes  were 
excellent,  reflecting  great  credit  oa  growers. 
Four  of  the  six  challenge  cups  were  won  out- 
right. The  committee  hoped  that  from  among 
their  supporters  four  other  cups  might  be  given  to 
replace  them,  to  be  competed  fjr  at  the  next 
show.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  great  success  was  fine  weather,  but 
this,  unfortunately,  was  wanting,  as  raia  fell 
continuously  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of 
the  show.  This  fact,  of  course,  very  seriously 
affected  the  attendauos,  and  consequently  the 
funds  of  the  societj',  so  that  an  adverse  balance 
of  £9  143.  41.  wis  the  result.  The  balance  sheet 
was  presented,  showing  in  detail  the  expenditure. 
List  year  commenced  with  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £15. 

Lilbonia    floribunda.  —  This    pretty 

little  Brazilian  shrub  is  very  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  the  bright- coloured  blos?oms  appear 
during  the  winter  months,  that  is  if  a  suitable 
temperature  is  maintained,  for  a  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  is  not  suflScient 
for  it.  What  is  known  as  an  intermediite  house, 
where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  50"  to  60°, 
will  just  meet  its  requirements.  This  Libonia 
can  bs  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  in  spring  as  readily  as  those  of  a  Fuchsia, 
and  if  the  young  plants  are  grown  on  freely  and 
stopped  ocoisionally  they  will  form  neat  little 
specimens  full  of  flower-buds  by  autumn.  The 
colour  of  the  expanded  blossoms — red  and  yellow 
— is  one  of  those  combinations  which  are  very 
effective  during  a  dull  winter's  day.  Through- 
out the  summer  months  red  spider  is  apt  to 
attack  the  foliage,  and  frequent  syringing  should 
be  resorted  to.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water  are  very  helpful, 
this  last  especially,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  leaves 
a  good  colour,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  for 
they  are  sometimes  apt  to  turn  yellow.  Although 
this  Libonia  was  very  popular  a  generation  ago, 
it  is  for  some  reason  or  other  not  so  often  met 
with  now  as  it  was  then  ;  why  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  there  is  really  nothing  to  take  its  place 


at  this  season  of  the  year.  With  the  continual 
changes  in  nomenclature  that  are  now  taking  place 
this  L'bonia  is,  according  to  the  latest  dictum,  to 
bs  called  Jicobinia  pauciflora,  a  poor  specific 
name  for  such  a  good  free-iiowering  plant. — T. 

Chrysantiienium    Glitter.  —  This 

variety  is  desiined  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  yellow  sorts  for  market.  It 
is  a  true  Japanese,  and  the  moderately  large 
flower-heads  will  not,  I  think,  hurt  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  those  who  see  neither  merit  nor 
beauty  in  those  huge  monstrosities  seea  at 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  When  the  variety 
Gutter  was  recently  exhibited  before  the  Rjyal 
HoriicuUural  Sjciety,  it  was  evident  that  the 
finely-framed  blossoms  were  large  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  decoration ;  apart  from  this 
the  richness  of  the  glistening  golden  petals  will 
be  sure  to  win  golden  opinions  from  the  market 
men.  Glitter  is  a  variety  less  than  4  feet  high; 
the  straight,  stiff  stems  are  terminated  by  a  short, 
stout,  rigid  peduncle,  which  is  nearly  hidden  by 
the  slightly  drooping  petals.  The  variety  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill 
and  Mersthara,  and  I  expect  it  will  figure  in 
their  novelty  list  of  1906. — E.  H.  Jeskins. 

Eplphyllums.— The  different  varieties  of 
Epiphyllum  truncitum  form  a  beautiful  class  of 
winter-flowering  subjects.  All  of  them  are  very 
easily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  Pereskia, 
the  usual  method  being  to  put  them  on  stems 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  as  from  their  half- 
drooping  nature  they  are  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage when  partially  elevated.  This  is  the  sole 
reason  for  graftin?,  as  they  strike  root  very 
readdy  from  cuttings  ;  indeed,  aood-sized  pieces 
will  root  without  difficulty.  Though,  as  above 
stated,  for  pot  culture  they  are  almost  invariably 
grafted,  yet  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets, 
under  which  conditions  they  are  very  effective, 
Epiphyllums  are  best  when  on  their  own  roots. 
Thirty  years  or  more  ago  the  flowers  of 
Epiphyllums  were  often  to  be  met  with  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  being  at  that  time  worn 
as  buttonhole  flowers,  while  in  the  formal 
bouquets  then  in  vogue  they  were  from  their 
one-sided  nature  frequently  u'ed  to  form  a 
fringe  around  the  lowermost  portion.  There 
are  several  varieties,  some  of  the  best  being 
delicalum,  coceineum,  tricolor,  and  violaceum, 
Daspite  the  number  of  years  that  these 
Epiphyllums  have  been  grown  in  gardens,  only 
three  of  this  section  have  been  honoured  with 
an  award  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
viz.,  tricolor  in  1864,  violaceum  in  1S69,  and 
Princess  (the  same  as  delicatum)  in  1898.  A 
very  distinct  species  is  E.  makoyaaum,  which 
has  cinnabar  red,  regular-shaped  flowers,  and 
whose  blossoms  are  borne  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer  instead  of  in  the  autumn  and  winter  as 
in  E.  truncatum  and  its  varieties. — H.  P. 

A  Flower  Exhibition.— A  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  landscape  studies  by 
Miss  Maud  Sjhloesser  is  on  view  in  New  Bond 
Street,  and  the  paintings  of  trees,  blossom,  and 
flowery  borders  will  probably  prove  attractive  to 
the  lover  of  gardens,  while  the  brass  nail  work  of 
Miss  Alice  Schloesser  has  all  the  interest  that 
decorative  work  always  has  when  it  has  been 
thoughtfully  designed  and  carried  out  by  the 
same  artist.  As  such  work  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  piper  we  will  msrely  single  out 
for  special  notice  the  delightfully  quaint  blue 
birds  decorating  the  panels  of  a  cupboard  for 
cigars  (No.  4)  and  (No.  1)  a  wooden  music-chest 
decorated  with  brass  nails  only,  the  designs  in 
both  cases  being  particularly  good  and  well 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  Miss  Maud 
Sohloesser  in  her  Undt  capes  has  turned  her 
attention  to  purtly  English  scenery,  and  some  of 
her  most  successful  paintings  are  of  the  country 
in  spring  time,  No.  17  being,  perhaps,  typical  of 
the  quiet  scenes  that  have  attracted  her.  Here 
we  have  Primroses  flowering  under  the  trees 
beside  a  stream,  and  again,  in  No.  22  ("Oh,  to 
be  in  England  now  that  April's  there  !  "),  is  a 
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succeEsful  study  of  Primroses  carpeting  the 
ground  under  trees.  No.  10  shows  some  charm- 
ing old  cottages  in  Chiswick.  No.  10,  "Gold 
and  Blue,"  is  one  of  the  beet,  in  the  brilliant 
colouriDg  of  which  the  hues  of  topaz  and 
amethyst  predominate,  as  the  name  suggests, 
while,  in  direct  contrast,  the  low  quiet  tones  of 
"The  Clearing"  (No.  10)  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  our  interest.  In  No  20,  "Sunset  on  Bookham 
Common,"  the  Eubjact  has  been  most  happily 
chosen,  the  quiet,  winding  road,  lighted  by  the 
sunset,  being  most  effective,  and  another  good 
work  is  No.  '23,  "  Wild  Marjoram  in  the  Happy 
Valley,  Polejden."  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted  that  Miss  Schloesser  shows  only  one 
study  of  flowers  alone,  and  that  one  of  Madonna 
Lilies,  this  beautiful  flower  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  flower  to  present  with  distinction, 
the  texture,  allied  with  its  snowy  whiteness, 
bafflng  the  efforts  of  the  cleverest  artists. 

Hakea  saligna.— The  leaf  colouring  of 
the  young  growth  of  Hakea  saligna  is  very  beau- 
tiful at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  also  in  spring. 
From  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  gorgeous 
flower.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  Cornwall  —  on  a 
well-drained  bank  facing  south  it  is  thriving  well. 
— 'T.  H . 


exhibition  alone  scarcely  seems  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  any  society  which  is 
really  anxious  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  flowers.  After  all,  so  little  is 
known  of  the  cultural  details  necessary  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  Daffodils  that  there 
is  ample  scope  for  their  discussion,  especially 
when  a  gathering  of  growers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  affords  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  AVe  append  a  list 
of  a  few  of  the  subjects  on  which  more  light  is 
recpiired  :  Cross-fertilisation  and  seeding,  the 
most  suitable  manures,  soils,  colour  and  what 
makes  it,  the  Daffodil  fly,  basal  rot,  the 
yellow  stripe  disease,  classification  and 
nomenclature,  A-c.  Even  in  this  short  list 
there  are  topics  enough  to  keep  several  con 
ferences  busy  for  days. 

Tazteful  Arrangement. — Few  flowers  lend 
them.selves  so  well  for  the  purpose  of  house 


^DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

.i-i  iTh.e  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

"OWADAYS  no  better  testimony  to 
the  popularity  of  gardening  can 
be  afforded  than  by  the  formation 
of  special  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ad  vancing  some  particular 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  This  is  an  age  of 
specialists,  and  those  who  advocate  the  forma- 
tion of  these  special  societies  and  give  them 
their  support  do  not  do  .so  out  of  any  hostility 
to  those  associations  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  promotion  and  development  of  horti- 
culture in  all  its  wider  aspects.  Many  of  the 
old  provincial  florists'  societies  are  now 
defunct,  partly  because  the  craze  for  the 
particular  flower  they  were  formed  to  culti- 
vate died  out,  and  partly  because  they  set  up 
standards  of  ugliness  which  the  public  would 
not  follow.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these 
false  ideals  of  beauty  still  cling  to  a  few  of 
the  survivors  of  the  present  day,  and  that  is 
why  we  still  see  flowers  like  the  Carnation 
and  the  Pansy  shown  on  boards  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  hideous  paper  collar.  We  are 
led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  arrival 
of  the  neat  little  brochure  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  containing  the  report  for 
190.5  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  190G. 
The  report  is  full  of  interest  to  Daflbdil 
lovers,  and  reflects  the  skill  and  energy  of 
those  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  this 
progressive  society. 

A  Suggestion  to  Other  .S'ofte<;es.— Daffodil 
and  spring  flower  societies  are  now  being 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  -we 
are  rather  surprised  that  they  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  this  Midland  society  and 
publish  more  than  a  mere  balance-sheet  and 
schedule  as  most  do.  Apart  from  the  report 
of  the  annual  conference,  the  lists  of  varieties 
contained  in  the  winning  exhibits  are  alone 
of  great  educational  value,  because  members 
are  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  what  are  the 
flowers  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  At  a 
Rose  show  we  frequently  see  varieties  in  the 
winning  stands  which  are  wholly  unfit  for 
garden  decoration,  but,  happily,  the  Daft'odil 
is  difterently  constituted,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
varieties  most  frequently  exhibited  are  the 
best    for   general    culture.      Nowadays    an 
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decoration  as  Dafl'odils,  and  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  public  are  being 
encouraged  not  only  to  grow  them  well,  but 
also  told  how  to  arrange  them  with  care  and 
taste.  Even  though  the  Daffodil  has  become 
a  florist's  flower  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  there  is  no  fear  of  its  beauty  being  sjioilt 
as  long  as  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  our  .spring  flower  exhibitions 
discourage  all  attempts  at  ugly  methods  of 
staging  and  anything  calculated  to  debase 
such  a  noble  flower.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
interesting  to  quote  Mr.  Burbidge's  words 
from  the  report  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
They  are  as  follows  :  "  One  thing  struck  him, 
that  was  the  better  arrangements  and  the 
greater  taste  evinced,  not  only  in  the  showing 
of  the  finer  blooms,  but  in  showing  collec- 
tions and  decorative  classes.  The  table 
decorations  of  to-day  he  thought  were 
extremely  beautiful."  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  unless  the  shows  help  to  educate  the 


public  taste,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  useful 
purpose  they  serve. 

Suitable  Baclr/rounds.— A  point  that  the 
managers  of  all  flower  shows  should  study  is 
the  subject  of  colour  backgrounds.  Most 
people  will  recollect  how  the  Sweet  Pea 
Centenary  J^^shibition  was  marred  throughout 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  flowers  with  crude 
red  baize.  The  Daffodil  is  a  flower  that 
requires  a  well  -  chosen  background.  We 
never  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  colour 
than  that  always  employed  by  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  on  which  to  display  his  seedlings.  This 
is  a  peculiar  tone  of  greyish  green,  and  we 
would  commend  its  use  to  all  those  who  are 
anxiotis  to  display  their  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  little  upholstery  detail  such  as 
this  may  seem  not  worth  troubling  about  to 
some,  but  only  too  often  one  sees  'floral 
exhibitions  ruined  by  hard  garish  back- 
grounds. 

Coirect  3'a7;i/M(/. —Another  point  to  be 
insisted  upon  is  that  all  exhibits  should  be 
correctly  named.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  is  a  very  strict  rule  at  the  Birmingham 
show,  as  it  is  naturally  of  the  greatest  help 
both  to  the  judges  ancl  exhibitors,  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  who  come  to  learn  what  are  the 
best  varieties  to  grow.  Thinking  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Garden,  we 
have  analysed  the  lists  of  varieties  (moderate 
priced)  exhibited  in  the  winning  exhibits  at 
the  Birmingham  show  last  April,  and  append 
a  list  of  those  which  were  most  frequently 
exhibited. 

Tivelve  I'rumpet  Daffodils.  —  Emperor 
Empress,  Horsfieldii,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Mme. 
Plemp,  Yictoria,  JIme.  de  Graaff,  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Grandee,  Mrs.  Camm,  P.  Pi.  Barr, 
and  Captain  Nelson,  and  W.  T.  Ware  (equal 
twelfth). 

Twelve  medium  crowned  Daffodils. — Barri 
conspicuus,  Minnie  Hume,  Sir'Watkin,  Flora 
Wilson,  G.  .J.  Backhouse,  Frank  ililes, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Lulworth,  Stella 
superba.  Beauty,  Katherine  Spurrell,  and 
Mme.  de  Graaff  and  Mrs.  Lanetry  (equal 
twelfth). 

Six  imall  crowned  Daffodils.— John  Bain, 
Agnes  Barr,  Ellen  Barr,  Vanessa,  Baroness 
Heath,  and  Falstaff. 

Six  Poeticvs.—  Ornsitus,  prsecox  grandi- 
florus,  Almira,  Homer,  poeticus  grandiflorus, 
and  poeticus  poetarum. 

Qualifies  of  the  good  Daffodil.— On  this 
subject  the  Kev.  S.  E.  Bourne  made  some 
excellent  remarks  at  the  ilidland  Daft'odil 
Society's  conference,  which  are  worth  re- 
producing here  :  "  A  thing,"  he  said,  "  which 
pleased  him  very  much  was  flat  there  were 
fewer  exhibits  of  the  big,  uncouth  Daff'odils. 
They  were  not  entirely  absent,  but  much 
fewer  this  year  than  in  any  previous  show. 
These  big  Daffodils  were  lacking  in  shapeli- 
ness, but  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  When 
that  cla.ss  of  flower  was  put  into  an  English 
garden,  it  generally  happened  that  a  great 
part  of  the  size  disappeared  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  only  the  ugliness  remained.  He  admired 
as  much  as  anyone  a  really  large  graceful 
Daffodil  such  as  the  beautiful  King  Alfred, 
but  he  wished  to  distinguish  between  the 
coarse,  big  flowers  and  the  graceful  refined 
flowers.  There  was  a  mission  in  life  even  for- 
the  big  coarse  Daffodil,  but  it  was  a  negative 
mission.  It  might  be  occasionally  exhibited 
as  a  shocking  example  of  what  none  of  them 
should  try  and  produce  or  grow.  There  were 
two  things  necessary  to  make  a  good  Daffodil 
whatever  class  it  belonged  to — gracefulness 
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of  form  and  symmetry  of  proportion.  Its 
curves  and  outlines  should  be  graceful,  and 
it  should  be  strictly  well  balanced.  Balance 
must  be  right  or  the  flower  would  be  wrong. 
There  were  some  flowers  still  very  popular, 
which  directly  they  looked  at  them  seemed 
to  be  all  trumpet  or  all  perianth.  But  what 
would  they  think  of  a  man  who  had  a  very 
beautiful,  massive,  intellectual  head  put  upon 
a  little  dwarf  diminutive  body  ?  So  it  was 
with  the  Daffodil ;  everything  should  be  well 
balanced  if  it  was  to  be  beautiful.  But  the 
public  taste  was  getting  more  and  more 
educated.  People  were  now  looking  for 
beauty  rather  than  size.  He  appealed  to 
them  all  to  aim  at  well-proportioned  flowers 
both  in  seed  raising  and  exhibiting." 

Of  course,  after  all,  a  great  deal  rests  with 
the  judges,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  Daffodil  shows  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  those  who  really 
understand  the  points  of  a  good  flower,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  award  the  premier 
prizes  to  the  stands  which  contain  the  largest 
and  coarsest  flowers.  Size  must  be  accom- 
panied with  refinement  if  it  is  to  carry 
weight,  and  flowers  with  a  weak  floppy 
perianth,  such  as  Ilodsock's  Pride,  &c., 
should  be  rigorously  discouraged.  By  this 
means  the  public,  as  well  as  the  exhibitors, 
will  quickly  learn  that  the  real  points  of  a 
good  flower  are  a  shapely  trumpet  or  cup, 
a  perfect  perianth,  and  a  proportion  of 
harmony  between  both.  But  a  perfect 
perianth  in  our  estimation  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  one  that  is  stilf,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  tube,  because  the  beauty  of 
many  flowers  would  be  entirely  spoilt  if  this 
were  insisted  upon.  A  large  bold  trumpet 
flower  is  certainly  enhanced  in  beauty  by  a 
firm  perianth,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  condition  would  entirely  detract  from  the 
elegance  of  such  flower.s  as  Waterwitch  and 
others  of  its  type.  TLere  can  be  no  hard  and 
fast  line,  but  each  flower  should  express  the 
most  beauty  of  which  its  kind  is  capable. 

Sinijle  Bloomn. — The  classes  for  single 
blooms  which  have  now  been  added  to  the 
majority  of  schedules  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  judges  to  define  the 
points  of  a  good  flower.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  such  classes  mere  size  should  not  be 
taken  into  account,  but  rather  the  all-round 
excellence  of  the  flower.  At  Truro  these 
single  bloom  classes  have  always  provided 
an  interesting  competition,  and  now  we 
notice  that  the  Birmingham  Society  has 
adopted  the  same  idea,  except  that  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  whether  the  flowers 
exhibited  are  in  commerce  or  not.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  suitable  vases  will  be  provided 
for  these  classes,  as  one  solitary  flower  in 
a  vase  which  is  intended  to  contain  four  or 
five  looks  rather  out  of  place. 

Bulbs  in  Water  and  Moss  Fibre. — As  for 
the  system  of  growing  the  bulbs  in  moss 
fibre  without  drainage,  and  also  in  water, 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  it,  and  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  system  is  being  worthily 
encouraged  at  Birmingham,  enabling  as  it 
does  those  who  do  not  even  possess  a  back 
yard  to  grow  beautiful  flowers  to  perfection. 

A  Suggestion. — Bearing  in  mind,  too,  the 
good  work  done  by  such  men  as  John 
Horsfield  in  days  gone  by,  we  should  like 
to  see  framers  of  schedules  include  classes 
for  cottagers  and  working  men  generally. 
The  future  of  the  flower  lies  in  the  hand  of 
the  million,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  it.  A.  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


KOSE    COMTESSE    KIZA   DU    PARC!. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  Thb  Garden."] 

SI  R , — On  page  351,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Roses  for  Beginners,"  I  notice  tliat 
a  Tea-scented  Rose  is  recommended 
which  has  not  been  at  all  a  Euocese 
with  me.  I  allude  to  the  variety  which 
heads  this  note.  Looking  at  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  writer  should  advise  "  beginners  "  to  procure 
this  variety.  The  last  five  or  six  years  have  seen 
such  an  immense  advance  in  this  class  of  Roses 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  to  praise 
sorts  which  are  entirely  unsuited  to  our  climate 
What  is  the  real  truth  about  Comtesse  R'zi  du 
Pare?  My  answer  to  this  question  is  that  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  opens  properly;  that  its  flowers 
are  poor,  flimsy,  misshapen  things ;  and  that  they 
are  rather  sensiiive  to  cold  and  wet.  Some 
people  may  plead  that  the  flowers  are  of  pretty 
colouring,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  this. 
But  surely  it  is  not  fair  to  "  beginners  "  to  advise 
them  to  buy  a  Rose  of  poor  qualitj',  and  one 
which  breaks  into  many  heads  and  scarcely  ever 
provides  one  wilh  a  decent  bloom  ! 

As  far  back  as  December  22,  1900,  I  wrote  in 
The  Garden  as  follows:  "Comtesse  R'zi  du 
Pare  is  a,  Rose  which  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
overpraised.  Grown  as  a  dwarf  it  has  been  very 
disappointing  here;   its  b!ooms  aie  of  confused 


Mr.  William  Robinson  also  (see  "Flora  and 
Sy  Iva,"  Vol.  I. ,  page  306)  warns  intending  planters 
to  omit  it  from  their  lists.  I  quote  both  these 
authorities  simply  to  show  that  it  would  ba  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  Rose  which  is  more  likely  to 
disappoint  a  beginner.  It  is  in  no  carping  spirit 
that  I  write,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of  others 
who  may  thus  he  spared  a  vexatious  lesson  in 
the  dear  school  of  experience. 

Kidderminster.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


CARNATIONS  AT  NEWBOLD  REVEL. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  house  of  Tree 
Carnations  as  they  appear  here  at  the  present 
time.  The  house  contains  about  800  plants, 
arranged  on  central  and  side  stagings.  The 
varieties  grown  in  quantity  include  Mme.  L.  da 
Rothschild  and  Reginald  Godfrey,  soft  pink  ; 
\V.  Robinson,  scarlet ;  and  Miss  M.  Godfrey, 
which  is  the  favourite  white  variety  here. 
Of  others  grown  here  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion the  following  are  well  worth  cultivating : 
Enchantress,  fleth  ;  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt  and  Nelsm 
Fisher,  deep  cerise,  both  beautiful,  especially  in 
artificial  light ;  Lilian  Pond  and  The  Bi^Ue,  white  ; 
Flamingo  and  Adonis,  scarlet.  Harry  Fenn, 
Governor  Rjosevelt,  and  Harlowarden  are  all 
good  crimsons,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  being 
ihe  best  of  the  threa.  Alfred  Chekfins. 


COOKING  POTATOES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — It  is  a  caiious  comment  on  the  advice  to 

cook  Potatoes  in  their  skins,  that  in  the  case  of 


TRtE   CARN'ATtO.VS   AT   THE  GARDENS,    NEWBOLD  BEVEL,    RrCBY. 


shape,  and  in  no  way  does  it  seem  to  be  a  satis- 
factory 'garden'  Rose." 

1  now  turn  to  "The  B)ok  of  the  Rose,"  and 
find  that  the  late  Mr.  Foster-Melliar's  verdict 
upon  it  is  as  follows  :  "  This  Rose  is  very  faulty 
in  form,  and  a  good-shaped  one  is  rare  indeed.  It 
is  not  large,  a  free  bloomer,  or  a  good  autumnal, 
and  is  only  noticeable  for  its  colour,  which  is  a 
charming  shade  of  pink,  with  an  indefinable 
sensation  of  yellow  pervading  it,  especially  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  It  is  really  not  to  be 
recommended,  but  a  good  Rose  of  its  colour 
would  be  heartily  welcomtd."  Since  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar  wrote  this,  however,  many  R  )se8  of 
supreme  beauty  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  whose  colouring  is  e  very 
whit  as  beautiful  as  that  of  ComteiseR  zadu  Pare. 


young  ones  they  are  invariably  scraped  hard 
before  being  served  to  table.  That  i^  done  not 
only  because  when  cooked  the  skins  have  an 
objectionable  appearance,  but  also  because  they 
are,  if  eaten,  quite  indigestible.  In  the  case  of 
old  Potatoes,  those  on  which  the  skins  are  hard 
set,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  peeling,  cook- 
ing them  in  their  coats  is  very  well  so  long  as  it 
is  certain  the  flesh  is  untainted  with  fungoid 
spores.  To  make  certain  on  that  point  is  one 
strong  reason  in  favour  of  peeling.  Again,  Potato 
skins  often  become  imbued  with  the  taste  of  the 
soil  or  manure  in  which  grown,  and  cooked 
nnpeeled,  that  taste  boils  into  the  tubers,  and  is 
described  as  "earthy."  Worse  still  when  Potatoes 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  although  secluded 
I  from    light,    yet    the    skins    become  somewhat 
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bitter,  hot,  or  astringent  in  taste,  and  that  taete 
boils  into  the  flesh  also.  That  is  specially  Ihe 
case  with  Potatoes  exposed  to  both  light  and  , 
air  in  markets  or  shops,  and  has  to  be  taken 
full  account  of.  It  muat  be  remembered  that 
the  great  mass  of  Potato  consumers  have  to 
purchase  their  tubers  subject  to  these  condi- 
tions. Then  when  cooked  in  their  skins  it 
is  either  needful  to  have  the  coats  removed 
before  being  sent  to  table,  during  which  pro- 
cess heat  is  lost,  or  if  sent  to  table  in  their 
coats,  how  objeolionable  to  have  these  coats 
lying  about  on  the  consumer's  plate.  We  should 
not  dream  of  treating  any  other  vegetable  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  send 
Peas  cooked  in  Iheir  pods  to  table  as  Potatoes  la 
their  skins.  A  good  Potato  will,  if  properly 
cooked,  be  far  more  presentable  at  table  if  peeled 
first,  and  can  be  served  up  in  all  its  goodness. 
The  assumption  that  peeled  Potatoes  when  well 
cooked  lose  in  flavour  or  nutriment  is  illusorv. 

A.  D. 

CORDYLTNE    AUSTEALTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thi  Gabden."] 

Sir, — The    accompanying  illustration    shows  a 
remarkably  luxuriant  example  of  this  interesting 


COKDYHNE   AnSTRAUS   IN   THE  >UKSERIES   OF 
PENNICK    AND    CO.,  COUNTY    WICKLOW, 

Cordyline,  presenting  a  very  handsome  and 
distinct  aspect.  It  is  growing  in  our  D^lgany 
Nurseries  in  County  Wicklow,  and  carried 
tWenty-eight  inflorescences  this  season.  It  is  a 
prevalent  idea  that  ibis  shrub  is  very  tender  ; 
but  it  is  quite»  hardy  here,  enduring  keen 
north-east  exposure  400  feet  above  sea  level. 
No  precaution  is  taken  against  frost,  and 
plants  have  never  been  injured.  In  very 
severe  winters  if  cut  down  they  throw  out  offsets 
at  base.  The  seeds  mature  freely,  and  plants  ger- 
minated from  them  are  better  fortified  to  with- 
stand climatic  vicissitudes. 

Pennick  and  Co. 
Delgamj  Xurv.rks,  Courtly  WicUmo. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE    AUTUMN    STERNBERGIAS. 

THE  question  of  how  to  bloom  the 
Sternbergias  annually  in  the  open  air 
is  of  great  interest  to  many,  and  one, 
too,  which,  were  it  satisfactorily 
solved,  would  do  much  to  add  to  the 
beauty  and  enjoyment  of  the  garden 
in  autumn.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who 
can  bloom  Sternbergia  lutea  freely  almost 
every  season,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
numerous.  There  are  many  more  who  cannot 
help  envying  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  these  golden  flowers  in  their  gar- 
dens every  autumn  —  fit  companions  to  the 
Crocuses  and  Colchicums,  which  may  abound  at 
that  season  if  we  care  to  cultivate  them.  It  is 
not  ditiicult  to  grow  the  latter,  but,  unfortunately, 
036  cannot  say  the  same  cf  the  Sternbergias. 
One  is  always  interested  in  knowing  the  precise 
condilinns  under  which  these  flowers  can  be 
induced  to  bloom,  and  it  is  rather  annoying  to 
have  pjt  theories  upset,  even  if  formed  alter 
considerable  experience. 

Thus  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  learn  from 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  that  Sternbergia  lutea  had 
not  flowered  with  him  in  1905, 
although  it  had  done  so  in  the 
two  preceding  seasons.  This  is 
contrary  to  what  one  had  expected, 
as  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood that  a  warm  and  dry  season, 
like  the  past  summer,  was  the 
most  suitable  for  the  Sternbergias 
in  our  climate.  My  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  been  with  a  narrow- 
leaved  form  of  S.  lutea  cilled 
angustifolia,  but  this  year  my 
bulbs  had  to  be  removed  as  late  as 
April  or  May  to  this  garden,  so 
that  I  had  no  flowers  this  season. 
By  way  of  recompense,  however, 
1  am  blooming  S.  lutea  from 
bulbs  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Whittall  this  season,  and  I  have 
also  S.  macranlha  in  flower. 

Ic  ia,  however,  jast  this  almost 
unfailing  bloom  of  newly-imported 
bulb)  which  is  so  tantalising,  as  it 
shows  us  that  we  either  have  not 
fully  learned  how  to  flower  the 
Sternbergias,  or  that  the  climate 
of  the  grater  part  of  the;e  islands 
is  not  suitable  for  them. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that 
this  narrow  leaved  form  of  S  lutea, 
which,  as  I  have,  said,  is  called 
angustifolia,  is  the  most  free 
flowering.  In  my  former  garden 
I  bloomed  it  after  it  was  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  the  year  in 
which  it  was  received,  but  the 
typical  S.  lutea  and  S.  macrantha 
baiiiad  one's  attempts  to  flower 
them  by  cultivation  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  i.e.,  by  giving  them  a 
sunny  position  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  rock  garden 
or  in  the  border.  I  have  rarely 
of  S.  macrantha  in  the  second 
With  S.  angustifolia  I  was  more 
successful.  The  bulbs  were  planted  as  closely 
together  as  possible  in  sandy  soil  well  mixed  with 
old  mortar  rubbish.  This  was  close  to  a  gravel 
path,  so  that  free  drainage  was  secured  and  full 
sun  all  day  long. 

I  am  adopting  a  similar  treatment  with  my 
newly-received  bulbs  of  S.  macrantha  and  S.  lutea 
this  season,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  either 
successor  failure  by  and  by.  Many  bulbous  plants 
flower  far  more  satisfactorily  under  practically 
starvation  treatment  if  they  have  to  be  left  in  Ihe 
soil  than  in  a  rich  compost  and  well  fed.  We 
have,  for  instance,  the  Triteleias,  most  of  w  hich  are 


had    flowf  rs 
or  .third  year. 


surprisingly  free  and  increase  rapidly  in  a  gravel 
path.  Tnose  cultivators  who  cannot  lift  their 
Mjnlbretias  almost  annually  for  replanting 
after  separation  of  the  bulbs  will  find  these 
valuable  flowers  bloom  much  more  freely  amrng 
gravel  than  in  a  richer  soil.  I  hope  that  the 
Sternbergias  when  jammed  together  among  lime 
rubbish,  stones,  and  poor  soil  will  give  me  the 
satisfaction  one  experienced  when  S.  lutea  angus- 
tilola  rewarded  one  by  coming  into  bloom  under 
such  conditions.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymiad,  Ma.xu-eUtown,  Dunfriis. 


VIOLETTA  PANSIES  FOR  THE  ROCK 
GARDEN. 

Thzse  beautiful  little  tufted  Pansiee,  better 
known  as  Violeltasor  miniature  flowered  Violas, 
should  be  planted  freely  in  the  rock  garden. 
During  the  late  summer  few  flowers  are  in  bloom 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  it  is  then  the  Pansies  are 
so  useful.  From  late  April  until  the  autumn — 
we  gathered  flowers  in  October,  and  even  liter 
in  some  instances— they  flower  freely  and  con- 
tinuously. They  arc  also  sweet  scented.  The 
plants,  when  first  acquired  from  the  specialist 
are  ver3'  small,  but  as  they  are  usually  very 
sturdy  and  well  rooted  this  does  not  matter. 
Given  good  soil,  deeply  dug,  and  enriched  with 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  these  small  pieces 
develop  quickly  into  strong  tuft?.  We  planted 
some  hundreds  of  such  pieces  in  April  last,  about 
6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  in  August  and 
September  they  covered  the  ground  with  their 
growth.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  have 
flowers  en  long,  erect  flower  stalks,  which  develop 
well  above  the  foliage.  Varieties  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  some  beautiful  new  sorts  have 
been  raised.  Tfe  reck  garden  is  the  place  to 
plant  the  Violeltas  ;  they  succeed  better  when 
left  in  one  position  for  iwo  or  three  years  at 
least.  In  this  way  they  make  large  pieces,  and 
only  need  to  be  cut  back  after  the  flowering 
season  each  year.  D.  B  C. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


CUEING  A  BAD  CASE  OF  CANKER. 

A    FEW  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  deal  with 

/\  a  tree  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple 

/    %  which   was   much  cankered  and  did 

Z__A        not    fruit.      The    point    where    the 

y  \^      branches  joined  the  trunk  was  almost 

eaten  through,  in  several  places,  by 

canker.     I  cut  out  all  the  bad  portion,  and,  in 

one  place,  actually  made  a  hole  through  the  trunk 

with  the  knife — the  trunk  being  about  6  inches 

in    diameter  —  in    cutting    away    the    cankered 

portion.     I   then  piii.ted  the  wounds  ever  with 

undiluted  Fir  Tree  0.1  several  times,  but  did  not 

give  any  other  dressing.     Upon   examining   the 

roots  I  found  that  they  were  growing  in  very  heavy 

clayey  soil ;    they  were  duly  root-pruned  and  the 

trench  filled  iu  with  a  portion  of  the  original  soil 

with  some  new  lighter  loam  mixed  with  it.     The 

following  summer  the  tree  bore  a  good  crop  of 

Apples,   and  has  continued  to  give  satisfaction 

ever  tir.ce.     The  wounds  healed,  and  a  few  years 

afterwards  there  were  neither  signs  of  canker  nci 

of  wounds,  only  some  shallow  hollows  covered  with 

healthy  bark. 

Bournemouth,  Avon. 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 
A  Poor  Frcit. 
Large  quantities  of  the  Kiifftr  Pear  are  now 
imported  to  this  country  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  variety  has  been  strongly  in  evidence 
this  season  in  fruiterers'  shops  and  on  hawkers' 
barrows  throughout  the  metropolis.  In  many 
instatces  it  has  been  labelled  Williams',  but 
those  who  were  misled  by  this  title  have  had  a 
great  disappointment.  At  its  best  it  is  a  poor 
Pear,  and  occasionally  the  flavour  is  quite  objec- 
tionable.    All  who  are  concerned  in  promoting 
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the,  culture  of  good  quality  fruits  will  join  ia  [ 
the  hope  that  the  variety  will  never  be  planted  ex- 
tensively in  this  country.  Owing  to  its  origin  the 
Pear  posaeases  much  interest,  and  it  may  possibly 
beooma  the  progenitor  of  a  new  race  of  better 
quality  adapted  to  special  situations.  As  a 
ptarling  poiot  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  but  un- 
fortunately the  variety  has  been  already  increased 
so  rapidly  and  planted  so  largely  in  America  that 
European  marketi  will  b?  flooded  with  it  for 
years  to  coma.  The  seed  parent  of  the  Kieflfer 
Pear  was  Pyrus  sinensis  (the  Sand  Pear),  which  is 
renreseated  in  the  Kew  collection,  and  in  the 
olBjial  list  it  ia  recorded  as  synonymous  with 
P.  j  iponica,  P.  Sieboldii,  and  P.  ussuriensis.  It 
ia  supposed  that  flowers  of  the  Sand  Pear  were 
accideutallv  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  good 
variety  of  Europaan  Pear,  and  thus  the  improve-  ■ 
ment  in  the  fruit  as  compared 

with  those  i.f  the  seed  parent -  - 

has  resulted,  though  there  has 
been  deterioration  on  the  other  i 
side.  The  fruits  are  bright  in 
colour,  distinct  in  form,  and 
freely  produced,  the  tree  being 
adapted  for  growing  in  warmer 
or  dryer  situations,  or  lighter 
soils  than  other  Pears,  except 
one  which  is  of  similar  origin 
named  LeCmte.  The  possibi- 
lities! for  obtaining  a  useful  and 
dijtinct  race  of  Pears  from  such 
a  start  are  great,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  close  attention  by 
hybridisers  on  that  account. 
As  a  curiosity  it  should  be 
included  in  all  large  cillections 
where  fruits  are  studied,  but 
beyond  that  no  British  culti- 
vator should  go  while  he  has  60 
many  superior  varieties  at  his 
command.     R.  Lewis  Castle. 


THE    CHINESE       1 

PRIMULA.  I 

(Primula   siseksis.) 

GREAT  develop- 
ments have  been 
made  during  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so  among  the  Chinese 
Primulas.  My  notes  do  not  apply 
to  the  s'.eUata  type.  Unlew  these 
ar3  grown  and  produced  under  the  besi  fos- 
eible  conditions  I  can  see  little  merit  in 
them.  During  the  last  year  or  two  I  have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  and  have 
grown  most  of  the  better  sorts.  My  object  has 
been  to  flower  them  in  the  smallest  pots  possible, 
and  by  so  doing  the  plants  are  far  more  service- 
able and  pleasing  than  when  potted,  as  they 
'  frequently  are,  in  pots  too  large.  Three  sizjs  in 
which  we  flowered  a  large  batch  this  year  and 
last  were  4J-inch,  i-inch,  and  3-inch,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  quite  Urge 
enough  to  produca  both  plants  and  flowers  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Sebdsowinu  — Thii  is  frequently  don>  too 
early,  and  unless  the  plants  are  wanted  for 
flowering  during  early  autumn,  from  the  middle 
of  June  is  the  best  lime  to  sow,  though  some  of 
our  best  plants  this  year  were  produced  from 
home-saved  seed  sown  the  second  week  in  July. 
The  seed-pans  should  be  well  drained  and  the 
compost  of  a  light  porous  nature,  a  capital 
mixture  being  three  parts  finely  sifted  leaf-soil, 
one  part  light  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  silver 
sand.  This  should  be  made  moderately  firm  and 
the  seed  scattered  thinly  but  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  lightly  covered  with  the  finest  of 
the  soil.  Give  a  thorough  watering,  cover  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  place  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
above  or  forcing  house,  carefully  attend  to  the 
watering,  and  immediately  the  young  plants 
appear  place  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the 


same  temperature  until  the  appearance  of  the  special  reason,  are  the  time  to  aim  at  having" 
second  leaf.  They  should  then  be  potted  singly  !  them  at  their  best,  and  until  the  middle  of- 
into  2i-inch  pota,  using  the  same  mixture  as  Djcember  the  earlier  trusses  of  flower  should  be; 
already  mentioned.     Grow  on  in  a  light  position  ,  picked  off. 

inanintermediatehouseorpit,  and  after  the  young  I  Feeding — From  the  time  the  pota  become 
plants  have  started  to  grow  well  very  little  more  fairly  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will  bear 
fire-heat  will  be  required.  A  mistake  too  often  liberal  feeding.  Peruvian  guano  is  unquestion- 
made  in  Primula  culture  is  that  of  giving  too  ably  one  of  the  best  stimulants  for  them.  Siot, 
high  a  teinparature,  the  result  being  drawn  i  horse  and  cow  manure  properly  made  and  used 
foliage  and  poor  flowers.  By  the  middle  of  at  a  moderate  strength  are  also  good  for  them, 
August  the  plants  should  be  ready  for  another  |  and  during  the  short,  dull  davs  of  winter,  when 
shift  into  3-inch  pot3.  The  compost  should  be  little  water  can  be  given,  Clay's  Fertilizer  is 
somewhat  coarser,  and  the  leaf-soil  and  loam  in  '  excellent.  The  feeding  should  continue  until 
equal  proportions.  Cool  pota  or  frames  will  now  the  flowering  season  is  over  and  indeed  after 
suit  them  admirably.  Place  the  pots  on  a  good  !  if  it  is  one's  ambition  to  save  seed,  and  this  is 
bed  of  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes,  elevate  as  near  '  extremely  interesting.  Primulas  are  best  and 
the  glass  as  possible,  avoid  overcrowding,  and  air  i  most  f  ffjctive  when  arranged  in  batches  in 
freely,  removing  the  lights  entirely  during  early    separate  colours,  and  though  small  greenhouses, 

or  parts  of  houses,  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  suitable  place 
for  flowering  them,  it  ia  sur- 
prising how  well  they  look 
and  do  when  arranged  in  late 
vineries  or  cool  orchard  houses, 
providing  these  are  fairly  light 
and  drip  proof.  To  get  good 
seed  after  the  plants  are  past 
their  best  they  should  be  placed 
on  shelves  in  cool  houses  near 
the  glass,  where  plenty  of  air 
can  leich  them.  To  produce 
a  good  crop  of  seed  watering 
and  feeding  must  be  !it  tended 
10  until  the  pods  are  sufficiently 
T.j  e  to  pick. 

Varieties. — By  far  the  best 
white  out  of  many  we  have  tried 
this  year  is  Webb's  Avalanche. 
This  variety  has  dark  red  foli- 
age, large  finely-formed  flowers, 
and  the  trusses  throw  up  well. 
When   fully  developed   this  ia 
unquestionably  the  finest  white 
Primula   that  has  come   under 
my  notice.     Sutton's  Pearl  and 
Snowflake  are  also  both  good 
and   distinct  whites.     Sutton's 
-'       new  variety,  the  Duchess,  is  a 
remarkable  break,  very  pleasing 
and    efi'ective,   of    good    habit, 
and  very  free  flowering.     This 
should    be     grown     by    all.      Veitch's    Chelsea" 
Scarlet     is    one     of     the     best    of     this     type.. 
Metecr,   Webb's,    and    Cartel's    Holborn   Prize 
ire    both    excellent.      A  new  variety  I  raised 
here,     called     Aldenham     Scarlet,     is     by     far 
the   brightest  and   nearest  approach  to  a  real 
scarlet  I  have  seen.     Aldenham  Pink  is  a  variety 
much    liked    here.      Chelsea    Blue,    though    of 
course,  not  a  true  blue,  is  the  beat  of  its  colour 
we  have.     There  are  many  more  beautiful  and 
distinct  varieties,  but  I  have  named  those  only 
which   I  consider  best  among  a  large    number 
grown  here. 

Elalree.  E.  Beoicett. 


AJltKll'.VN    MISTLETOE    (fHuKADE.S  DliON ). 

evening  until  night.  Very  little  shade  should  be 
given  (and  this  of  the  thinnest  material)  for  a 
few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Syringe  well  between  the  pots,  and  spray  the 
foliage  during  early  afternoon  on  a  fine  day.  By 
the  middle  of  September 

The  Fimal  Potting  should  be  given.  Have 
the  pots  and  crocks  clean  and  the  drainage 
carefully  prepared  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  loam 
placed  over  it. 

A  similar  compost  to  the  last  should  be  used, 
adding  to  every  four  bushels  a  G  inch  potful 
each  of  finely-crushed  charcoal,  mortar  rubble, 
and  bone-meal.  Thoroughly  mix  a  few  days 
before  required,  and  use  when  in  a  suitable 
condition.  Pot  moderately  firm,  surface  with  a 
dressing  of  silver  sand,  and  neatly  peg  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  to  hold  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion. Damp  over  with  a  fine  rose  water-pot, 
transfer  them  to  cool  pits  or  frames,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  thoroughly  water. 
Grow  cool  and  give  air  freely.  The  plants  may 
remain  in  auch  a  position  till  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  smaller  and  weaker  plants 
may  be  allowed  to  flower  in  3  inch  pots. 
After  this  date  steps  should  be  taken  to  house 
the  plants  safely  either  in  low  span-roofed 
greenhouaes  or  in  light  pits,  with  the  command 
of  a  little  fire-heat.  In  either  place  the  plants 
should  be  placed  on  a  cool  bottom  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  abundance  of  air  given  on 
every  favourable  occasion.  Fire  -  heat  should 
only  be  applied  to  counteract  frost  and  damp. 
Generally  speaking,  the  three  months  January, 
February,  and  March,  unless,  of  course,  for  any 
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AMERICAN   MISTLETOE. 

MERIGAN  Mistletoe  is  the  name  for 
a  Plioradendrnn,  plants  which 
are  found  growing  on  trees  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  said 
to  grow  very  luxuriantly,  and 
make  striking  objects  when 
covered  with  berrie,'.  In  the  Garden  and 
Forest  for  March  18,  189G,  page  113,  Mr..- 
E.  M.  Plank,  in  his  notes  on  a  Botanical 
Journey  in  Texas,  writes  :  "The  common 
Mistletoe  Phoradendron  is  abundant,  and' 
grows  to  a  large  size  on  the  western  Cotton- 
wood from  lower  down  the  river  to  New' 
Mexico.    The  stems  are  sometimes  2  feet  or 
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3  feet  long.  In  Texas  this  particular  species 
with  several  forms  grows  on  Hack  berry, 
species  of  Elms,  Oaks,  Mesquit,  Ash,  O^age 
Orange,  Cottonwood,  and  Forstiera ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  on  the  Apple  as  in  the 
Eastern  States."  He  further  states  that  it 
kills  large  limbs  above  the  point  of  union, 
and  that  it  is  more  common  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Texas  than  in  Western  Texas.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas, 
South-east  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  eastward 
across  the  country.  Species  of  Viscum  are 
also  found  in  America,  V.  flavescens  occurring 
on  old  or  decaying  Pines  and  Cedars  from 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  V.  villosum  in  the  Oak  woods 
of  Wahlamet,  Oregon.  The  berries  of  these 
are  white.  W.  Dallimoke. 


the  centre,  making  it  one  of  the  best  flowering 
shruH3  in  its  season,  and  a  worthy  successor  to 
thp  Rhododendron.  When  forced  or  brought  on 
under  gHss  the  8owers  lose  Iheir  colour  and  open 
quite  white.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
they  are  required  for  indoor  decoration,  for 
which  this  plant  is  very  suitable.  K  latifolia 
is  sometimes  dIfiBcult  to  deal  with,  as  it  gets  into 
a  stunted  condition,  and  neither  grows  nor 
flowers.  When  this  is  the  case  the  beat  remedy 
is  to  take  thsm  up  and  loosen  ths  soil  around  the 
ball  so  as  to  free  ihe  roots,  which  seem  to  be 
unable  to  get  away  freely  without  assistance. 
Planted  again,  with  a  little  peat  or  good  leaf- 
mould,  they  soon  grew  away  and  get  into  good 
condition  again.  A  peaty  soil  is  usually 
recommended  for  Kilmias,  but  I  have  seen  this 
one  thrive  well  in  a  soapy  yellow  loam,  wh'ch,  of 


A  FAMOUS  ASH  TREE. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  the  Ash 
shown  is  a  tree  98  feet  high,  and  the 
longest  remaining  streamer  is  about  20  feet 
from  the  ground.  Some  few  years  ago, 
during  a  great  gale,  we  had  two  cartloads 
of  these  weeping  streamers  broken  off  from 
the  exposed  west  side.  This  Ash  tree  was 
grafted  by  Mr.  Barron  some  seventy  years 
ago.  The  stem  was  one  of  many  growing 
closely  together  at  the  time.  There  is  an 
Alder  tree  growing  near,  very  similar,  and 
about  100  feet  high,  with  one  long,  straight 
stem,  also  an  immense  Ash  with  a  bole  18  ftet 
in  circumference.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Barron  also  put  many 
grafts  of  Weeping  Ash  on  this  tree,  but  they 
have  been  overgrown  by  the  stock. 

J.    H.   GOODACKE. 

Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby. 

BEHBERIS  VIRESCENS. 
Treis  and  ehrubs  with  biightly  coloured  foliage 
in  Autumn  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  any 
addition  to  the  number  is  eu>  e  to  be  appreciated  ; 
but  the  above  deciduous  Barberry,  which  was 
introduced  from  the  Himalayas,  will  become 
justly  popular  when  better  known.  It  is  a  neit- 
growing  shrub,  with  small,  shining  green  leaves, 
and  tucceeds  well  in  these  gardens  en  a  cold 
clay  soil.  The  foliage  does  not  change  colour 
until  the  second  week  in  October,  when  it 
assumes  very  pleasing  reddish  scarlet  tints 
which,  with  us,  last  well  into  November,  after 
all  the  other  shrubs  with  autumn  foliage  have 
lost  their  beauty.  The  stems  are  also  very 
ornamental,  the  bark  being  a  pale  scarlet  colour, 
which  becomes  brighter  as  the  winter  advances  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  is  especially  desirable. 
Qaantities  of  young  shoots  appear  annually  from 
the  base,  and,  though  little  pruning  is  needed,  it 
is  advisable  to  remove  the  old  stems  when  they 
have  lost  their  colour,  as  this  renders  the  growth 
more  vigorous.  As  a  single  specimen  in  the 
shrubbery  this  Berberis  is  very  beautiful,  ar.d 
would,  I  am  sure,  prove  valuable  for  grouping  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Scarlet  Dogwood  or  Willow, 
on  acccunt  ni  the  richly  colourfd  stems  which,  in 
a  mass,  would  be  extremely  tfifeotive. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 
Ahlenham  Gardens,  Ei-tiLC. 


KALMIA  LATIFOLIA  (CALICO  BUSH). 
Or  the  Kalmias  hardy  in  this  country  this  is 
the  best,  and  also  the  one  most  generally 
planted.  It  makes  a  large,  shapely  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  or  so  with  age,  with 
thick,  leathery  leaves  boroe  on  long  petioles, 
daik  shining  green  in  colour,  and  usually  turning 
upwards  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  appear  in 
medium-sized  corymbs  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  of  a  rose-pink  colour,  inclining  to  white  in 


WEEPIVG   ash  {cji   FEET   HIGB)  IN   THE   EARL  OF 

harrikgtqn's  garden  at  elvaston. 

course,  must  be  free  from  lime,  which  is  as 
injurious  to  Kalmias,  as  it  is  to  Rhododendrons. 
It  is  an  evergretn  spcciea,  a  native  of  North 
America,  atd  was  intiodaced  to  this  country 
about  1734. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clakk. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 
In  shelterfd  positions  in  the  southern  counties 
this  beautiful  tree  thrives  amazingly  in  the  open 
air.  Not  only  does  it  succeed  when  grown  as  a 
standard  or  bush-shaped  tree,  but  also  as  a  wall 
plant.  There  are  many  fine  specimens  to  be  seen 
today  in  the  gardens  in  and  around  Bourne- 
mouth.    Some  are  more  than  20  feet  high,  with 


correspondingly  large  trunks,  and  many  of  the 
leaves  measure  9  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide. 
The  appearance  of  such  specimens  is  very  strik- 
ing, as  they  form  a  distinct  feature  of  the  garden 
in  which  they  grow.  In  ordinary  winters  there 
is  no  need  to  wrap  protecting  material  round 
the  plants,  but  during  very  severe  frosts  it  is  a 
wise  plan  to  wrap  hay  or  straw-bands  round  the 
stems  from  the  base  to  well  among  the  branches. 
It  is  the  stem  which  suffers  most  through  frosts. 
Near  Southampton  a  very  large  Eucalyptus  grew 
in  a  gentleman's  garden  unprotected  for  fifteen 
years,  and  during  that  period  there  had  been  no 
exceptionally  hard  winters.  Bjt  at  last  the 
noble  tree  was  killed.  It  had  attained  to  a  large 
size,  was  well  branched,  and  evenly  developed. 
When  a  very  severe  frost  was  disappearing  the 
stem  split  very  badly,  and  from  that  date  the  tree 
began  to  die.  The  stem  had  become  frozen 
through,  and  when  the  thaw  came  it  was  split 
open.  Had  it  been  well  wrapped  up  it  is  probable 
that  the  frost  would  not  have  had  this  effect 
upon  it.  When  once  the  trunk  is  damaged  in 
this  way  there  is  little  hope  of  saving  the  whole 
tree,  but  if  a  few  branches  are  totally  destroyed 
more  will  grow  again  from  the  stem.  The  Euca- 
lyptus is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be 
sown  in  a  flower-pot  in  spring  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  seedlings  should  be  grown  the 
first  year  in  pots,  singlj',  and  then  planted  in  the 
open  in  May  of  the  following  year.  Avon. 
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CHERRY  EARLY  RIVERS. 

AVERY  valuable  early  Cherry, 
both  for  culture  for  market  and 
in  private  gardens.  The  tree 
grows  very  freely,  and  never  fails 
to  bear,  and  from  its  early  ripen- 
ing the  fruit  fetches  a  high  price 
in  the  market.  This  variety  is  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  for  growing  on  walls,  or  in  any 
other  form  for  gardens.  The  tree  is  of  weep- 
ing growth,  therefore  orchard  standard  trees 
require  to  be  severely  pruned  for  the  first 
five  years  to  keep  the  lower  branches  from 
cattle.  This  Cherry  is  growing  more  popular 
every  year,  as  its  value  becomes  more  widely 
known.  Standards  produce  large  crops  of 
handsome  fruit  ready  for  gathering  early  iu 
July  out  of  doors.  In  the  orchard  house  the 
fruit  ripens  the  second  week  in  June,  and 
will  hang  for  a  month.  The  fruit  is  large, 
bluntly  heart-shaped,  deep,  shining  black, 
flat  on  one  side,  with  mulberry  -  coloured 
flesh,  very  juicy  and  richly  flavoured. 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ORCHID, 
r    ■   ^HE  name  given  to  a  very  beautiful 


T 


new  hybrid  Orchid  recently  .shown 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  Odontoglossum  hybrid 
Sinithii.  This  is  possibly  the 
most  remarkable  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossum ever  shown  before  this  society.  Its 
parents  were  O.  Rossii  rubescens  and  O. 
harryanocrispum.  There  is  a  margin  of 
purple  around  the  flower,  broadening  at  the 
ends  of  sepals  and  petals.  The  remaining 
ground  colour  of  sepals  and  petals  is  cream, 
faintly  tinged  with  green  in  the  former  ;  it  is 
marked  with  purple-black  tpots  so  close 
together  as  almost  to  form  a  mass.  At  the 
base  of  the  upper  sepal  there  is  a  bar  of 
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purple-black,  and  also  at  the  bxse  of  each 
petal  a  smaller  similarly  coloured  mark. 
The  lower  half  of  the  lip  is  purple,  the  upper 
part  creimcoloured,  with  a  yellow  frill,  and 
spotted  with  dark  purple.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

SOME  RED  AND  CRIMSON  TEA 
ROSES. 

FRANCIS  UUBREUIL  — Rosea  o£  these 
colourings  are  so  soatca  that  it  mikes 


BttLy  Berkdey  will  be  a  great  success.  It  ia 
of  strong  growth,  almost  as  free  as  the  China 
R5se,  and  is  gool  both  as  a  dwarf  and  as  a 
half  standard.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  mid- 
way between  those  of  Mme.  Limbard  and 
Francis  Dabreuil.  The  constitution  of  the  plant 
is  good  and  the  growth  upright.  Oi  the  newer 
Tea  Roses  the  following  red  or  crimson  varieties 
should  b3  worth  a  trial : 

Antonin     liesch-xl     (Nabonnand).  —  A    cross 


anything  about  the  protection  of  Roses  from 
frost  during  the  winter  months.  This  is  in  many 
cases  a  big  undertaking,  and  in  some  instances  a 
needless  one,  often  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Diversity  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject,  and 
will  always  do  so.  Should  the  situation  be 
bleak  and  the  soil  in  which  the  Roses  are  growing 
is  light,  some  protection  will  be  necessary,  or  in 
the  case  of  tender  varitties  a  covering  will  be 
required   independent  of   the  soil  or  climate  in 


one  reluctant 

to  discard  any 

of  those  which 

we  possess. 
The  first  variety  which 
I  had  on  trial  was  Sou- 
venir de  Ther^je  Levet. 
From  a  garden  point  of 
view  this  Rose  proved 
valueless,  and  was 
quickly  discarded.  Since 
then  I  have  been  depend- 
ing upon  the  variety  at 
the  head  of  this  note,  but 
it,  too,  has  proved  of  no 
account  in  the  garden,  as 
the  flowers  are  easily  in- 
jured by  wet  weather. 
Moreover,  the  plant  is 
not  particularly  hardy, 
and  most  susceptible  to 
mildew. 

Odneral  GallUni. — It 
seems  curious  that  many 
of  the  red  Tea-scented 
Roses  are  c£  straggling 
growth.  This  is  the  fault 
of  Princesse  de  Sigan, 
and  also  of  the  variety 
under  notice.     The  beet 

way  to  grow  this  latter  ia  as  a  half  standard,  lo  13 
oneof  the  Roses  I  would  never  like  to  be  without,  on 
account  of  its  rare  beauty  when  cut.  It  was  raised 
from  across  between  Souvenir  de  Th^r^ie  Livet 
and  ihit  once-popular  Tea  Rose  Reine  Emma  des 
PaysBiS,  and  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  P.  and  C. 
Nibonnand  of  Gjlfe  Jam  in  1899.  The  colouring 
of  G6a6ral  GiUi^ii  is  so  exquisite,  but  withil  so 
very  difficult  to  describe,  that  I  will  not  attemp'; 
to  do  so.  Instead  I  will  content  myself  by  giving 
three  descriptions  of  this  Rose  from  the  cata- 
logues of  some  of  our  largest  English  growers, 
and  leive  readers  of  The  Gakdbn  to  decide 
which  they  consider  ia  the  moit  truthful. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cint  and  Cj.'s  catalogue  says 
"colour  bright  cerise,  biae  of  pBtals  coppery 
orange,  reflex  bright  red.  Small  pointed  buds 
perfectly  formed,  and  produced  profusely  aad 
continuously,  a  good  beddar."  In  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son'a  oitalogue  it  is  described  as 
"  crimson,  tinted  with  blood-red,"  and  in  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son's  "  reddish  violet,  with  white  bise 
to  petals  ;  fine  bold  buds."  About  twelve 
months  ago  Messrs.  Soupert  aad  Notting  of 
Luxembourg  sent  me  a  plant  of  a  Tea  Rose 
named 

Ami  Stscher,  which  was  distributed  by  Weber 
in  1899.  So  far  I  have  only  grown  it  as  a  pot 
plant,  but  I  consider  it  so  promising  that  I  intend 
budding  from  it  next  season.  The  flowers  are 
smill  but  very  nicely  formed,  and  of  a  pretty 
ruddy  crimson  shade. 

Ai/ihonae  Karr,  an  old  Tea*Rosp,  sent  out 
by  Nabonnand  as  far  bick  as  1879,  is  still 
worth  growing,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Messrs.  Jackmm  of  Woking  still  retain  it  in 
fheir  collection.  The  flowers  are  of  a  not 
unpleasing  .shade  of  purplish  red,  and  the  plant 
is  very  free.     As  a  bedder  I  rather  fancy  that 


between  the  deep  terra-cottacoloured  Tea  Rose  1  which  they  are  grown.     Notwithstanding  this, 
Tillier  and  I'apa  Gontier.     The  flowers  are  bril-    however,    both    sides    of    the    question    should 
liant    carmine,    shaded    with    currant-red,  buds  j  receive  careful  consideration, 
coppery,  of  medium  size.  1      I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  many 

Pauline    de.    Castfja    (Wveque).  —  Hindaome  \  Rose  plants  are  mulched  in  winter  that  would  be 
buds  and  large  flowers  ;  colour  brilliant  pure  red.  i  very  much  better  if  no  covering  had   b3en  used. 
Cardinal  (Welter).  — A  cross  between  Laurette  ]  No  matter  how  good  the  mulching  material  may 
Messimy  and    Eaipreea    Alexandra    of    Ruaaia.    be  when  put  on,  it  is  apt  to  become  impervious 

to  air  through  the 
action  of  heavy  rains, 
&c  ,  so  that  before 
becoming  of  any  real 
value  during  severe 
frost  in  December  and 
January  or  cold  winds 
later  on,  it  has  become 
almost  solid.  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  Rose 
garden  where  the  beds 
were  mulched  every  ' 
autumn.  The  soil, 
being  heavy,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  situation  as 
regards  shelter  and 
exposure  was  also 
favourable  for  Rose 
growing;  still  the  per- 
centage of  deathsevery 
season  was  large.  The 
covering  process  was 
abolished  through  a 
trial  made  in  1892,  a 
season  by  no  meaca 
open,  and  the  deaths 
only  numbered  three. 
Very  few  Rose  plants 
were  required  annually 
to  make  up  the  Rose 
beds  for  some  years 
after. 

Here     the     aame 
treatment     has    been 
most  gratifying;   only 
those    newly    planted 
are     protected     with 
straw   litter.     Tender 
Tea     Roses     on     the 
walls     are    protected 
both  at  the  root  and 
branch     when     the 
weather  is  severe,  but 
the  coverings  are  removed  when  mild  weather 
continues.     It  ia  a  mistake  to  allow  the  cover- 
ing of    the   tender   wall    Roses    to    remain    on 
them  during  an  open  spell  of   weather,  as  this 
treatment  only  helps  to  excite  them  into  early 
growth,   to   be   nipped    in    the    bud    later  on. 
Maiichal  Niel,  L'Ideal,  Golden  Gate,  and  one  or 
two  more  varieties  would  cause  less  anxiety  when 
in  bud  if  they  were  later  in  starting  into  growth, 
especially  the  first  mentioned.    Mai(5ohal  Niel  is, 
unfortunately,  always   the  first  to  push  out  its 
leaves  and  buds,  and  a  eeason  seldom  passes  but 
some  of  its  best  blooms  are  spoilt.     The  covering 
used    for  the  wall   Rosea    ia    Spruce    branchea 
that   have   liin   for  some   time ;    some   of   their 
needles  having  fallen  off,  they  are  not  too  dense, 
but  just  in  condition  to  shield  the  Rosea  from 
frost   and  cutting   winds.     These   branches    are 
tied  to  nails  fixed  in   the  wall   at  convenient 
places,  the  strings  being  tied  so  that  they  can 
be     undone     without    using    the     knife.       By 
adopting  this  method  a  good  space  of  wall  can 
be  covered  or  uncovered  in  a  very  short  time. 

J.  Jeffrey. 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 


(Raised    and    exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworlh 
and  Co  ,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, York.) 


Flowers 
yellow. 


deep    lake    red,     centre    tinted    with 
Bads    long,    opening   into    large    and 
moderately  fuU^looms. 

The  descriptions  of  these  three  varieties  are 
from  the  raiser's  catalogues,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  them.  '  Arthpb  R.  Goodwin. 


PROTECTION  OF  ROSE  PLANTS  IN 

WINTER. 
The  description  of  new  Rosea  and  their  treat- 
ment ia  a  aubject  frequently  discussed   in   the 
pages  of  The  Garden,  but  one  seldom  notices 
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GARDSNING      FOR      B8GINN6RS. 


1"^HE  VARIEGATED  MAPLE. —  One 
of  the  most  viluable  variegated  trees 
for  small  gardens  is  the  variegated 
Jlaple  shown  in  the  aoconipanjing 
illustration,  Acjr  Negundo  vaiie- 
gatum.  It  has  beautiful  green  and 
white  leafage,  and  shows  very  conspicuously  if 
planted  in  front  of  dark-leaved  trees,  such  as 
Holly,  Yew,  or  other  evergreen  conifers.  It 
retains  its  variegation  excellently,  much  better 
than  some  variegated  trees  do.  Occasionally 
green  shoots  will  appear,  and  then,  of  course, 
they  must  be  cut  right  out.  A  rather  poor  soil 
tends  to  make  the  tree  retain  its  variegation  well. 
In  rich  soils  growth  is  apt  to  become  luxuriant, 
and  the  leafage  is  more  liab'e  to  revert  to  that  of 
the  type. 

Chrysanthimum  Codlings. — Growers  of  large 
exhibition  Cftrysanthemums  have  hardly  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  present  season  before  they 
find  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves  for  beginning 
another  season's  cultural  details.  A  difliculty 
that  always  confronts  the  inexperienced  grower 
is  that  of  knowing  which  cuttings  are  the  best  to 
telectfor  the  purpose  of  perpetuiting  the  different 
stocks.  It  is  a  simple  matter  after  all.  The  best 
cuttings  are  those  that  push  their  way  through 
the  soil  at  a  point  some  distance  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  old  stem  that  was  retained  when  the 
plants  were  cut  down  after  flowering.  Cuttings 
taken  from  off  the  stem,  or  close  to  it,  sometimes 
evolve  a  bud  prematurelj',  completely  upsetting 
one's  plans  regarding  their  subsequent  culture. 
Those  evolved  in  the  manner  first  referred  to, 
invariably  fulfil  all  that  is  required  of  them,  and 
good  results  follow  as  a  consequence.  D  >  not 
telect  cuttings  that  are  unduly  stout.  Select 
for  cuttings  growths  of  medium  stoutness,  and 
not  more  than  2|  irches  to  3  inches  in  length. 
To  "make"  a  cutting,  the  stem  should  be  cut 
through  immediately  below  a  joint,  usinga  sharp 
knife,  so  that  the  cut  may  be  clean.  Trim  off 
the  bottom  leaf  or  the  two  lower  leaves,  should 
the  cutting  be  short-j  linted,  and  it  will  then  be 
ready  to  ba  inserted.  Growths  intended  for 
cuttings,  if  infested  with  green  fly,  should  be 
dusted  with  Tobacco  powder  a  day  or  two  before 
they  are  required,  as  by  this  means  the  pest 
may  be  eradicated  ard  clean  stcck  provided. 

Japanese  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums  for 
Beginners. — Novices  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
sometimes  go  astray  at  the  bsginning.  Blooms 
of  many  of  the  better  sorts,  as  feen  at  the  shows, 
are  often  most  alluring,  and  for  want  of  know- 
ledge respecting  such  sorts  a  beginner  procures 
cuttings  or  plants,  and  attempts  to  emulate  what 
he  has  seen  at  the  shows.  Invariably  he  fails  with 
the  greater  number  of  them,  because  a  special 
system  of  culture  is  needed  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, more  especially  in  the  case  of  varieties 
dilEcalt  to  grow.  Foitunatelj-,  there  are  many 
excellent  Japanese  sorts  of  quite  easy  culture, 
and  these  the  merest  novice  msy  take  in  hand 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  achieving  success.  In 
earl^'  December,  therefore,  procure  cuttings  of 
the  following  exhibition  varieties,  and  insert 
them  in  some  light  and  sandy  soil  withou".  delay  : 
Lady  Mary  C  mjers,  rose  pink,  silvery  reverse  ; 
Mrs.  George  Mileham,  rich  rosy  mauve  ;  F.  S. 
Vallis,  canary  vellow  bloom  of  beautiful  form  ; 
Miss  Mildred  Ware,  deep  rosy  cerise  ;  Mrs.  D 
Willis  James,  chestnut  terra-cotta,  old  gold 
reverse  ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  rich  yellow,  of  beau- 
tiful form  ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  pure  white,  of 
Japanese  incurved  form  ;  A'gernon  Uivis,  rich 
bronze,  shaded  chestnut;  Mrs.  .J.  Dunn,  pure 
white  ;  Countesa  of  Harrowby,  soft  pink  sufi'used 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

a  deeper  shade  ;  General  HuttoD,  rich  yellow 
flushed  red  ;  aid  Henry  Perkins,  bright  chestnut 
crimson,  on  golden  yellow  ground. 

Thumb  Pots  and  ShciUoio  Boxes  for  Striking 
Chrysantheimim  Cuttings. — For  exhibition  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  ^J-inch  pots,  as 
subsequent  operations  may  then  be  carried  out 
without  damaging  the  tender  roots.  Where  a  ' 
large  number  of  plants  must  be  raised  for  cut 
flowers,  shallow  boxes  offer  many  advantages.  In 
such  receptacles  the  soil  does  not  become  sour, 
and  the  cuttings  root  very  quickly.  By  the  aid 
of  a  small  trowel  or  kitchen  fork  the  cuttings, 
when  rooted,  may  ba  lifted  quite  easily. 

Maidtnhair  Ferns  in  Rooms. — In  a  low  tem- 
perature Adiantums  often  lose  tone  at  this 
season  in  a  cool  room.  At  the  present  time 
growth  is  nearly  dormant,  though  Maidenhairs 
are  genera'ly  in  gocd  condition  in  heat,  and  if 


VARIEGATED   MAPLE    (A.    NEGUNno   VAKIEGATUiM) 

necessary  to  cut  them  down  they  soon  start  again 
from  the  base,  but  in  a  cool  room  it  is  better  to 
let  them  get  dry  after  cutting  back,  and  let  them 
rest  in  a  dry  state  till  February.  They  will  grow 
all  the  stronger  for  the  rest,  and  when  growth 
begins  repot,  and  these  plants  will  keep  in  good 
condition  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  If  any 
increase  is  required,  the  spring,  when  new 
growth  is  starting,  is  the  best  time  to  divide. 
The  Adiantums  I  am  referring  to  are  cuneatum 
and  its  variety  elegans. — H. 

Spring  Planting  oj  Tufted  Pan-ties. — Tufted 
Pansies  should  be  planted  in  spring,  but  to  grow 
them  well  it  is  important  to  prepare  places  for 
them  in  winter.  Beds  and  borders  intended 
for  them  should  at  least  be  bastard  trenched, 
ie.,  dug  two  spits  deep  and  the  third  spit 
forked  over.  Of  course,  when  bastard  trenching 
is  done,  the  ground  should  be  well  manured  at 
the  time,  and  the  surface  soil  left  rough  for  the 


frosts  and  weather  to  pulverise  and  sweeten  it. 
Such  drastic  treatment  of  the  soil  invariably 
brings  a  handsome  reward  in  the  floweting 
season.  Tufted  Pansy  quartets  treated  in  this 
way  provide  a  free  root  tun  for  the  plaats, 
and  enable  the  latter  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  manure  freely  incorporated  when  the 
ground  was  trenched,  besides  providing  for 
their  well-being  in  long  periods  of  drought.  As 
opportunity  offers,  the  work  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  winter.  Worm  ctsts  in 
the  cold  frames  are  causing  some  concern ; 
indeed,  in  numerous  instances  cuttings  and 
young  plants  have  been  completely  lifted  cut  of 
the  soil.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  gocd  plan  to 
go  through  the  frames  occasionally,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  between  the  rows  of  plants.  By  this 
means  the  soil  adheres  to  the  stems  of  the 
p'ants,  and  saves  many  of  them  from  hanging, 
which  latter  may  poetibly  mean  loss. 

Troubles  with  Insects  —Every  grower,  even  in 
a  small  way,  has  insect  pests  to  contend  with,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  wilh  them  very  promptly. 
In  the  outdoor  garden  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
now  by  spraying  with  insecticides.  Any  strong 
solution  of  Sunlight  soap,  -loz.  to  the  gallon, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  sprayed  over  fruit 
trees,  Roses,  &".,  will  have  a  cleansing  iS-.ct 
jpon  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  it  is  cheap  and 
easily  prepared.  Bjrdeaux  Mixture  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  and  cewly-slaked  lime  in 
the  proportion  of  2.b.  of  copper  and  lib.  cf  lime 
to  10  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  is  dissolved 
separately,  the  lime  mixed  with  water,  then 
the  two  added  together,  and  when  properly 
mixed  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  and  may  be 
sprayed  over  fruit  trees  and  Roses  which  have 
been  troubled  with  mildew  or  insects. 

Soda  Potash  Spray  F,u'd. — The  following  is 
the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Strawscn  in  his 
recently-published  book,  and  is  what  we  are 
using:  Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent.),  l.b,  ;  car- 
bonate of  potash  (80  per  cent.),  lib.  ;  soft  soap, 
^Ib.  ;  water,  10  gallons.  The  potash  and  soda 
are  dissolved  in  a  tub  that  will  hold  10  gallons, 
the  !0ip  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
added  to  the  mixture  in  the  tub,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  trees 
and  one  has  plenty  of  time — many  amateurs 
whose  garden  is  their  hobby  are  in  this  fortunate 
position — the  most  effectual  method  is  to  use  a 
painter's  brush,  and  so  make  sure  that  every 
part  of  the  tree  gets  its  share  of  the  mixture. 
This  is  specially  desirable  in  dealing  with  trees 
infested  with  American  blight  or  scale. 

The  Carnation  Maggot. — This  is  a  destructive 
little  peat  which  eats  its  way  into  the  young 
shoots  and  works  down  to  the  main  stem,  and  if 
not  stopped  will  very  soon  destroy  the  plant.  It 
is  a  plump  little  maggot  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Unless  a 
close  watch  is  kept  upon  the  plants  it  may  work 
some  time  before  it  is  discovered.  The  first  signs 
of  the  presence  of  the  insect  will  be  a  brown  leaf 
or  two  coming  in  the  young  shoot.  Later  on 
the  young  shoot  dies.  Very  soon  other  shoots 
will  go  the  same  way,  and  so  the  mischief 
spreads.  The  only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to  dig 
the  insect  out  with  the  small  point  of  a  pen- 
knife. We  generally  take  off  the  shoot,  find  and 
kill  the  maggot,  and  this  course  must  be  pursued 
until  the  last  maggot  has  been  destroyed. 

Violets  for  Frames. — There  are  plenty  of  side 
shoots  on  the  plants  now,  and  if  these  are  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
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frame  they  will  root  during  the  winter  and  be 
ready  for  planting  out  next  March  or  April  for 
lifting  in  September.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  as  well  if  they  had  been  taken  off  a  little 
Eooner,  but  there  is  time  enough,  and  cuttings 
rooted  now  make  better  plants  for  lifting  than  old 
plants  divided  in  spring,  and  the  crowns  will  be 
better  developsd.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  summer  culture  and  the  character  of 
the  soil.  Where  long-stalked  single  flowers  are 
wanted,  plant  Pfincess  of  Wales,  Admiral 
Avellan,  and  La  France.  A  good  variety  of  the 
Russian  is  still  worth  growing  for  planting  on 
the  south  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall. 

Colour  ill  thi  Garden  in  Winter. — Winter  is  a 
dreary  lime,  and  we  want  all  the  brightness  we 
can  get  in  the  girden.  There  are  not  many 
flowers  outside,  tlie  naked  flowered  .Jasmine  and 
the  L\urustinu3  are  the  chief  things  in  bloom  ; 
but  berrj'-bearing  plants  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  gold,  grey  and  glaucous-tinted  plants  in 
many  shades  of  colour,  which,  if  planted  freely, 
do  much  to  brighten  up  the  garden.  Among 
berry-bearing  plants  and  trees  the  Holly  is  pre- 
eminent. Cotoneasters,  Crat^gus  Pyracantha 
(Fire  Thorn),  Auoubas,  Skimmia  jiponioa, 
Pernetlya',  and  Sweet  Briars,  especially  the 
Penzmce  hybrids,  give  a  bright  glow  of  colour 
now.  There  are  many  effective  trees  among  the 
conifers.  Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  glaucous-tinted  forms  of  the  Atlantic  Cedar 
and  Picea  pungens  glauca  (Colorado  Spruce)  ? 
Tiiore  are  golden  varieties  of  Liwson  Cypress, 
which  are  hardy  and  very  tfftctive.  C.  1. 
ereeta  aurea  is  an  improvement  on  lutea,  and 
Triomphe  de  Boskoop  is  a  glaucous  blue-tinted 
variety  of  great  va'ue  to  the  planter.  Among 
lowly  things  of  a  heibiceous  character  there  are 
many  plants  adapted  for 

Growing  for  Winter  Effect. — While  clumps  of 
Lavender  and  R  isemary  give  tints  of  grey,  and  the 
commonevergreenBsrberis  Aquifolium  has  a  warm 
slow  of  broi  Z3  at  this  season,  Carnations  and 
Pinks  are  pleasant  to  look  upon  now  in  the  mass. 
Grey-leaved  plants  may  be  had  in  abundance, 
in  (uch  things  as  Santolina  incana,  Cerastium 
tome.itosum,  Siachys  lanata,  and  Eaonymusradi- 
cans  variegalus.  Ivies,  of  course,  both  climbing 
and  bush,  can  be  had  in  much  variety,  and  no 
garden  is  well  planted  without  some  of  them, 
and,  in  large  places  where  there  is  scope,  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  to  give  colour  to  a  garden  by 
planting  clumps  of  the  Red  Djgwood  and  the 
Golden  Willow. 

Ivcreaiinrj  (he  Vine. — The  usual  way  of  increas- 
ing the  Vine  is  by  means  of  "eyes,"  taken  in 
winter.  The  term  "eye" 
denotes  a  cut  portion  of  the 
previous  summer's  ripened 
wood,  containing  a  bud.  It 
is  about  an  inch  long,  being 
cut  close  to  the  bud  on  both 
sides.  Eich  of  these  "eyes" 
is  capable  under  proper  treat- 
.  meut  of  developing  into  a  fruit- 
bearing  Vine.  After  each  bud 
or  "  eye "  has  been  cut  as 
shown  in  the  month  of  January 
they  are  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  2h  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  previously  firmly 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  and  the  "eye" 
is  then  pressed  into  this,  until 
ii.-in  jiir,.  only    the    bud  is    visible. 

Plunge  all  the  pots  in  fibre  or 
sand  over  hot-water  pipss  in  the  warmest  house 
at  disposal,  or  a  small  hot-bed^f  manure  might 
be  made.  Syringe  them  several  times  a  day, 
and  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright.  The 
buds  in  a  week  or  two  will  commence  to  burst. 
The  soil  hardly  needs  water  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  bud  has  burst  into  growth, 
for  comparatively  few  roots  are  formed ;    until 
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then  keep 
the  tiny 
plants  in  a 
position  near 
the  glafs,  so 
that  they 
may  have 
plenty  of 
light  and  sun, 
and  they  will 
soon  increase 
in  size  and 
vigour. 

The  Green- 
house  in 
Winter.  —  To 
obtain  flowers 
at  this  season 
there  must 
be  a  little 
fire ;    50°    is 

the  best  temperature.  There  are  things  that  will 
flower  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  they  lack  the 
freshness  which  a  little  heat  gives.  Then,  again, 
with  a  very  low  temperature  less  moisture  is 
wanted,  and  there  is  not  the  same  chance  of 
helping  with  liquid  manure.  This  may  be  a 
small  matter,  but  every  little  helps  in  bringing 
efficiency.  Here  is  a  list  of  plants  now  in  flower 
in  one  amateui's  small  house.  Chrysanthemum", 
still  very  good  ;  Heaths,  several  kinds  ;  Roman 
Hyacinths  ;  scarlet  Salvias,  still  presentable,  but 
falling  a  little  ;  Cyclamens,  very  bright  and  good  ; 
Chinese  Primulas,  good  also;  double  white 
Primulas;  B^uvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  very 
bright;  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lirraine  ;  Primula 
obconici  ;  zonal  Geraniums,  single  and  double  in 
variety  ;  and  Cinerarias  in  variety  from  seed.  In 
addition,  many  other  things  are  coming  forward, 
including  Narcissus  in  variety. 
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NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AT 
SWAN  LEY. 

ESSRS.  HENRY  CANNELL  AND 
SONS'  Chrysanthemums  always 
amply  reward  the  visitor  ai 
this  season  of  the  j'ear,  for  there 
is  much  that  is  new  and  interest- 
ing there.  The  large  span-roufed 
house  in  which  the  collection  is  staged  accom- 
modates a  very  large  number  of  plants,  most  of 
them  being  fine,  well  grown,  bright  -  looking 
novelties.  If,  however,  Japanese  blooms  of  large 
dimensions  be  not  required,  then,  at  least,  the 
admirer  of  other  sections,  such  as  the  single 
flowering  or  decorative  type,  has  also  a  great 
variety  of  choice,  and  to  these  we  may  on  a 
future  occasion  more  fully  refer. 

Dealing  first  with  the  novelties  from  Conti- 
nental sources, we  are  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  Calvat  seedlings,  although  seme  of  the 
other  Frecch  raisers  contribute  their  quota,  and 
in  some  cases  with  a  fair  amount  of  success 
But  still  here,  as  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  at  the 
Continental  shows  M.  Calvat,  both  by  the 
character  of  his  novelties  and  by  his  method  of 
exhibiting  them,  easily  ranks  first,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  cultivator  of  big  show 
blooms. 

Among  French  novelties  at  Swanley  we 
specially  note  Secretaire  Clement,  a  .Japanese 
incurved,  with  deeply  grooved  florets,  colour 
golden  orange,  inside  of  florets  crimson ;  Le 
Peyron,  very  close  in  build,  a  grand  .Japanese  of 
good  form,  colour  rich  deep  golden  yellow  ; 
Nivo-e,  very  narrow  grooved  florets,  a  pretty 
shade  of  pale  canary  yellow  ;  Sapho  is  a  bloom 
of  immense  size,  colour  deep  rich  lilac-rose,  very 
broad  florets  showing  reverse  of  silver  ;  Alliance 
is  a  fine  yellow  Japanese  of  good  build  ;  Mile. 
Berthe     Eschenauer,    a    perfect     Japanese,     of 


carmine-amaranth,  with  reverse  of  dull  straw  ; 
Mme.  Alb.  Bsrtrand  has  long  drooping  florets, 
colour  pile  lilac-mauve,  pissing  to  white  in  the 
centre. 

From  various  Continental  sources  there  are 
other  noteworthy  varieties  more  or  less  new, 
which  are  in  good  form  this  season,  such  as 
Mme.  J.  Perraud,  deeply  grooved  florets,  a 
Japanese,  colour  creamy  white  ;  Vierge  Mont- 
brunoise,  a  seedling  of  the  Marquis  de  Pins,  and 
one  of  his  best,  having  grooved  florets  twisted 
and  intermingling,  colour  pure  white,  slightly 
tinted  ;   and  others. 

Colonial  novelties  are  always  a  feature  at 
Messrs.  Cinnell's,  and  are  deservedly  strong 
competitors  with  the  French.  Among  those  we 
saw  in  good  form,  and  which  are  of  quite  recent 
introduction,  Rosy  Morn  is  a  deeply-built 
■Japanese,  compact  in  form,  colour  deep  cerise, 
with  reverse  straw  yellcw,  the  florets  grooved 
and  curly  at  the  tips.  Beatrice  May,  a  big 
incurving  Japanese,  has  grooved  florets  forming 
a  globular  flower,  colour  silvery  blush,  passing  to 
white. 

In  Lidy  Talbot  we  have  another  Colonial 
of  perfect  form  and  deep  in  build,  narrow  florets, 
twisted  and  iaterraingling,  pure  soft  sulphur- 
yellow.  Very  fine  is  Romance,  an  incurved 
flower,  something  like  C.  H.  Curtis,  but  deeper 
in  form  and  rich  in  tone;  Amethyst,  lilac- 
roso-pink,  with  silvery  reverse ;  Mrs.  M.  .J. 
Darcy,  Japanese,  long,  drooping  florets,  colour 
pure  pale  yellow ;  Madge,  Japanese,  narrow 
florets,  colour  pale  rosy  amaranth,  with  reverse 
silvery. 

Coming  towards  the  end  of  our  journey  round 
the  house  we  observe  the  last  lot  of  interesting 
blooms  in  a  little  group  in  which  M.  Ph.  Wery 
de  Montigny,  rather  narrow  fiarets,  a  rich 
velvety  crimson,  with  golden  reverse;  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  old  rose,  golden  reverse  ; 
Eaten' e  Cirdiale,  a  new  Japanese,  having 
medium  -  sized  florets,  deep  rosy  amaranth, 
reverse  silvery  pink  ;  Lidy  Henderson,  golden 
orange,  streaked  ehsstnut ;  Lady  Leonard,  rich 
golden  broi  z^,  inside  bror  zy  crimson,  all  figure 
to  great  advantage,  and  some  cf  which  are 
evidently  destined  to  hold  a  prominent  place  at 
our  shows  in  the  near  future. 


GARDENING     OF 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

*  SSUMING  thatal  tree  and  shiub  planting  is  now 

/\        at   a   temporary  stai.dstill,  advantage    should 

f — \       te  taken  to  carry  out  any    improvements    or 

/      \     alteraiiona  contemplated,   and    to   have    them 

"    completed  as  far  as  possible   befoie    the  busy 

spring  Efason  comes  round  again  with  its  incessant  calls 

and  pressiiiR  needs. 

Water  GARitKNiNO  of  late  years  has  deservedly  been 
brought  prooiinenily  to  the  front.  So  many  new  and 
improved  plants  ate  easily  available  for  the  purpose,  as  well 
as  older  ones  brought  to  notice  and  proved  adaptable  for 
the  woik,  and  altogether  so  interesting  that  wherever 
lake,  stream,  or  even  a  sluggish  ditch  exists,  they  should 
be  utilised  in  carrying  out  this  phase  of  gardening.  The 
happy  pusaessors  of  natural  ponds,  lakes,  and  large 
expanses  of  water  have  the  ideal  foundations  at  hand  on 
which  to  cairy  out  and  develop  this  water  gardening  to 
perfection. 

Kymph.kas  are  now  so  varied  in  colour,  size,  and  foim, 
and  so  hardy  and  easily  growr,  that  it  is  necessary  only  iu 
these  casts  to  dot  good  clumps  promiscuously,  but  thinly, 
over  the  surface  to  produce  lovely  effects.  Thus  disposed 
they  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  freely,  especially  in  back 
waters  of  lakes  whe:e  the  currents  are  not  strong.  Those 
less  fortunate  who  can  only  boast  of  a  tiny  streamlet,  or 
those  even  who  can  only  create  one  by  the  aid  of  a  pipe 
connected  wiih  a  reseivoir  or  wiih  the  house  or  garden 
supply,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  and  espenee 
incurred  in  making  a  pond  specially  for  them.  I  need  not 
here  enter  into  the  ccnslruction  of 

Lily  FomiS,  but  would  emphasise  the  desirability  of 
the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  a  site.  Choose  a 
depression  in  the  ground  or  the  foot  of  a  slope  or  some 
such  spot  as  Dame  Nature  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  collect  surplus  surface  water.  Avoid  artificiality  and 
hard  formality.  Plants  of  a  sedge-like  nature  are  very 
appropriate  for  furnishing  the  surroundings,  and  Ihere  is 
ample  choice  for  the  most  fastidious,  from  the  dwaif 
Rushes,  Grasses,  Slonttiretias,  Iii'-,  &c.,  up  to  the  Bul- 
rushes, Phoimiums,  and  the  giant  Bamboos.    Either  the 
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inlet  or  outlet  of  the  pond,  or  both,  can  be  foimed  into  a 
hog,  if  space  aad  environment  admits  and  add  to  the 
in'erest  of  the  watp*"  Kirden. 

SimuBBEnir:,''.— AH  gross  ihoo's  should  le  Irlmmed  in  to 
preserve  an  even  ualance,  and  any  that  may  have  been 
i)roken  or  damaged  during  lifting  or  otlier  operations 
should  be  cut  bacic.  Avoid  digging  among  the  roots,  but, 
in  preference,  collect  and  spread  fallen  leaves  and  other 
litter  over  the  roots,  sprinkling  with  a  little  soil  to  prevent 
their  disturbance  by  wind.  Any  vacajt  spaces  free  from 
roots  among  and  between  the  etirubs  should  be  deeply  dug, 
heavily  manured,  and  prepared  for  the  recepiion  of  what- 
ever plants  or  bulbs  it  is  contemplated  to  plant  later.  Also 
dig  deeply  all  vacant  beds  and  borders,  dressing  liberally 
with  decayed  manure,  which  should  be  buried  at  least  a 
spit  deep  for  most  plants.  John  Koberts. 

The  Oardeiis,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

llYDRANOKA  PANICDLATA  ORANDIFLORA.— Pot  the   plants 

and  prune  back  the  yuung  growths  to  within  2  inches  of 
the  old  woud.  E  irly  in  January  is  soon  enough  to  intro- 
duce the  first  batch  into  heat.  The  house  should  not  be 
too  warm,  as  they  do  not  like  hard  forcing.  Thin  out  the 
young  growths  when  1  inch  or  so  in  length,  leaving  two  on 
each  growth. 

Begonia  Gloire  pk  Lorraine,— Propagation  of  this 
for  an  early  batch  should  be  attended  to.  Cutting^  can 
be  obtained  from  the  plants  cut  back  as  adviaed  in  a 
previous  calendar.  Fully-developed  leaves  may  be  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  Jeafmould 
or  cocoanut  fibre  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  Numerous 
varieties  of  this  plant  cimlinue  to  appear,  but  so  far  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  ihe  plant  first  distiibuted  by  Slfssrs. 
Lenioine.    Turnford  Ilall  is  the  best  white. 

Rose  ITouse —Start  this  house  gradutlly,  commencing 
with  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  Fdhr.,with  the  usual 
rise  by  day.  Givea  very  little  warmth  the  young  shoots 
soon  commence  to  push.  Long  rods  likely  to  make  growth 
near  the  top  at  the  expense  of  the  bottom  should  be  untied 
and  bent  round  for  a  time.  Prune  all  the  plants  in  pots 
except  those  newly  potted,  and  place  ihera  under  cover. 

Herbaceuus  Calceolarias —Many  of  these  are  re^dy 
for  the  flowering  pots.  The  larger  plants  can  be  given 
S-inch  or  9-inch,  and  the  smaller  ti-inch  and  7-inch  pots, 
Remove  any  decajed  leaves,  fumigate  periodically  with 
XL  All  Vaporiser.  U>e  only  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out 
frost.     Give  abundance  of  air  during  mild  weather. 

Violets.— The  recent  mild  weather  has  permiltfd  the 
lights  being  removed  altogether  on  numerous  occasions. 
Remove  decayed  leaves.  Little  water  is  necessary  now, 
especially  in  unheated  frames.  Take  care  not  to  allow  the 
soil  near  the  pipes  in  heated  frames  to  become  dry. 

Acacias  —Nearly  all  these  are  yellow,  but  what  colour 
is  more  pleasing  than  yellow  in  winter?  A.  obliqu^  and 
A.  platyptera  are  already  in  flower.  I  itruduce  k  few 
plants  of  A.  Drummondi  and  A.  armati  iito  a  warm 
greenhouse  to  bring  them  into  flower  Ju  advance  of  the 
general  batch.  Help  the  plants  with  «ti  occasional  dose  of 
soot  water  and  guauo. 

Bulbs.- Place  LTyacinths,  Tu/ip\,  and  Narcissi  in  the 
forcing-pit  or  warm  house  at  convenient  intervals  to  meet 
requirements.  There  is  nothing  to  beat  Due  van  Thol 
Tulips  for  early  fiowerine,  following  with  Pottebabkers. 
A  temperature  of  50'  to  55^  Fahr.  is  ample  for  Narcissus  ; 
gloriosa  and  Grand  iMonarque  are  two  of  the  best  to 
succeed  the  P.iper-whites.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  flower- 
ing now  without  forcing  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Seed  Orders— Citalogues  from  various  nursery  and 
seedsmen  are  coming  to  hand.  These  can  be  looked 
through  carefully.  In  many  catalogues  very  useful  hints 
for  cultivation  are  given.  Consult  your  notes  of  plants 
worth  growing  which  you  do  not  possess,  made  when 
visiting  shows,  nurseries,  or  private  gardens. 

Hoy 2l  Botanic  Gardens,  Ki  IV.  A.  Osborn. 

ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium  WARDIANUM.— In  one  of  my  former  calen- 
dars (J aue  3)  I  gave  several  hints  respecting  the  culture  of 
Dendrobium  wardianum.  The  plants  which  have  proved 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  as  regards  flowering  are 
tho  e  which  have  been  suspended  close  to  the  roof  glass  of 
a  house  the  temperature  of  which  at  all  times  is  only  a 
fetv  dtgrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  and  ihe  atmosphere  rather  dry.  During  the  growing 
season  the  pi  mts  were  subjected  to  plenty  of  light  without 
direct  sunshine,  air  being  admitted  through  the  top  venti- 
latofi  on  all  favourable  occasions,  while  the  bottom 
ventilators  have  always  been  wide  open  both  by  day  and 
by  night.  Fur  several  months  these  plants  have  been  at 
rest,  and  in  this  comparatively  cool  temperature  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  afford  them  nearly  so  much -water 
to  maintain  the  plampness  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  as  for 
those  growiii.:  i'l  a  warmer  house.  They  have  for  several 
wetks  shown  fljwer-buds  at  the  extreme  end  nodes  of  the 
bulbs,  and  g'-adually  the  back  nodes  are  also  showing  well 
for  fljA'er.  lo  appears^o  make  no  difference  as  to  what 
tetuper.it  ure  these  plants  are  grown  in,  but  they  all 
comuence  to  pu^h  up  new  breaks  from  the  base  of  the 
cuTent  season'jffloweriug  growths  as  the  fiower-buds  are 
aiivuicim? ;  therefore  water  at  the  root  must  be  very 
c^ictnl  y  applied,  and  at  comparatively  long  inleivals  of 
lime,  or  the^e  growths  that  are  now  visible  will  continue 
to  ic'ov  an. I  prevent  the  flower-buds  from  coming  to 
pHifrtction.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  moderately  dry 
c -iifi'i  Ml  the  new  breaks  will  reoiain  almost  stationary 
till  ihe  spring,  when  they  will  develop  vigorously. 

r  ir  prdtiy  hybrid  D.  wardiano-japonicum  also  appears 
to  iiii-ive  beit  under  cool  treatment,  but  the  other  hybrids 
fvUiJb  tuve  D.  wardianum  as  one  of  their  parents,  as  D. 


Aspasia,  D.  aureo-^ardianum,  D.  Clio,  D.  micans,  D. 
Juno,  D.  Euterpe,  D.  Enrjclea,  D  Bryan,  and  D,  Alcippe, 
succeed  best  when  sulj^cted  to  the  waimth  of  the  Eist 
Indian  house  or  plant  stove.  As  nearly  all  of  these 
hybrids  have  the  same  tendency  to  produce  growth  in 
conjunction  with  the  flower-buds,  they  should  be  afforded 
water  as  advised  for  the  original  species. 

It  is  now  advisable  to  look  over  all  the  other  Dendro- 
biums  that  are  in  their  resting  quarters,  and  those  plants 
that  are  prominently  showing  their  flower-buds  may  be 
brought  into  a  house  where  the  night  temperature  is 
about  65°,  there  to  remain  till  the  bloom-buds  are  about 
to  open,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  rather  warmer 
atmosphere,  choosing  a  light  position  so  as  to  bring  their 
flowers  to  perfection.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  removed 
the  earliest  plants  of  D.  Clio,  D.  Ainsworthii,  D.  Juno, 
D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D.  burfordiense,  D, 
Sybil,  D.  rubens  crandiflurum,  and  several  distinct 
varieties  of  D.  uobiie.  Water  to  these  plants  must  be 
aflForded  with  discretion.  If  Ihe  compost  is  madeto.")  wet 
the  plants  will  grow  away  premaiurely,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  old  roots  will  decay. 

Atmospheric  moisture  in  moderation  is  useful,  and  a 
slight  syringing  overhead  with  tepid  soft  water  on  warm, 
sunny  days  wilt  assist  the  fluwf  rs  to  open  more  freely.  A 
good  show  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  for  several  months 
by  placing  those  plants  that  ripened  early  into  a  cool 
house,  bringing  them  into  gentle  warmth  as  their  flower- 
buds  appear.  Such  speciej  as  D.  ParUhii,  D.  secundum, 
D.  dalhousieanum,  D.  Bansontro,  D.  albo-sanguineum,  D. 
crepidatura,  D.  cretaceum,  D.  crystallinum,  D.  primu- 
linum,  D.  Pierardii,  D.  lituiflorum,  D,  transparens,  D. 
superbum  (macrophyllum),  and  its  varieties  Bmkeli, 
Uuttonii,  and  Deareii  thould  be  kept  in  the  Cattleya  or 
the  coolest  part  of  the  East  Indian  house  during  their 
season  of  rest,  and  all  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  at 
the  root,  affording  them  more  warmth  and  moisture 
when  the  flower-buds  show. 

The  rare  D.  sanguinolentum  grows  best  with  the 
filexican  Lrolias.  The  pretty  white  D.  crumenatum  should 
alwavs  be  in  the  warmest  house,  while  such  species  as  D. 
fcubclausum,  D.  g'o  neratum,  D.  infundibulon,  D.  j  imesla- 
num,  D.  wattianum,  and  D.  tetragonum  prefer  the  cool 
house  in  summer,  and  during  winter  the  coolest  part  of 
the  intermediate  house.  They  should  be  kept,  only 
slightly  moist  when  at  rest. 

Biir/ord  Gardens,  Dorking.  W.  H.  WHITE. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Stored  Roots  —All  these  require  looking  over  in  order 
to  remove  all  decayi  d  ones.  The  eeed  Potatoes  need 
similar  attention,  for  if  one  unsound  tuber  is  among  the 
others,  be  it  decayed  or  diseased,  the  infection  will  spread 
rapidly.  Potatoes  stored  for  seed  must  receive  careful 
hindling,  so  that  none  of  the  eyes  maybe  damaged;  in 
f  jct,  they  will  be  all  the  better  if  spread  out  somewhat  to 
allow  of  their  being  lifted  separately  after  they  have 
commenced  to  sprout  later  on  Potatoes,  unless  wanted 
for  planting  in  frames,  must  be  kept  very  cocl,  but  safe 
from  frost.  Onions  are  keeping  well  this  sec  son  ;  Trebons, 
Ailsa  Craig,  and  others  never  kept  belter,  butat  ibesame 
time  they  require  to  bp  lookfd  over  occasionally.  Though 
some  may  not  be  suilicieolly  bad  to  be  thrown  away, 
should  Ihey  show  any  evidence  of  decay  at  the  neck  they 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  sound  bulbs  and  used 
immediately.  Beetroot  and  Carrots  should  also  be 
examined,  and  any  root  showing  symptoms  of  decay  should 
be  immediately  leraoved. 

Parsley  on  Borders  has  yielded  abundant  supplies, 
but  to  prolong  the  supply  eome  shelter  is  necessary,  such 
as  old  frames,  hai  d-liftbis,  or  Spruce  boughs.  Duiing 
open  weather  a  liberal  du&ting  of  soot  is  a  capital  stimu- 
lant, only  some  precaution  must  be  taken  to  withhold  the 
soot  from  a  few  plants  for  present  u^e. 

Winter  Spinach  will  also  benefit  greatly  by  a  dose  of 
soot  to  keep  the  plants  growing.  The  ground  between  the 
rows  of  Spinach  is  apt  to  become  caked  and  hard,  caused 
by  heavy  rains,  &c.  At  the  first  opportunity  have  it 
broken  up,  either  wilh  the  Dutch  hoe  or  the  points  of  the 
di|iging-f.jik.    The  latter  tool  is  best  at  this  season. 

General  Work.— Very  little  can  be  done  at  this  time 
amongst  outdoor  green  crops  beyond  keeping  such  sub- 
jects as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Curly  Greens,  and  Broccolis  free 
frcm  decayed  leaves,  which,  it  allowed  to  remain,  emit  a 
disagreeable  smell.  They  should,  therefore,  be  removed 
to  some  plot  of  ground  that  is  being  dug  or  trenched, 
where  they  can  be  buiied  deep  enough  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  digging-fork  when  planting  lime  arrives.  In  some 
soils  such  decayed  foliage  become3  invisible  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  in  others  the  Brassica  leaves  lie  a  long 
time  before  they  decay,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  digging-foik  or  spade.  I  find 
that  by  burying  all  such  refuse  on  garden  plots  the  depth 
of  soil  is  increased,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  crops  are 
assisted  to  pass  through  a  Fpetl  of  dry  weather  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  Rubbish  Heap.— Frequently  the  rubbish  heap 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  weeds,  stones,  machine  monings, 
&c.,  all  put  down  in  a  huny  when  work  was  pressing. 
Let  the  whole  be  turned  over  and  put  into  three  separate 
heaps— decomposed  in  one  heap,  partly  decomposed  in 
another,  and  the  stony  material  in  a  third.  The  decom- 
posed heap  may  be  mixed  with  lime  at  once;  the  partly 
decomposed  will  be  in  good  order  for  being  similarly 
treated  next  spring.  The  stony  heap  will  make  excellent 
material  for  filling  up  drains,  especially  on  ground  that  is 
heavy  ;  there  the  stones  greatly  aid  the  drawing  off  of 
water.  Branches,  twig?,  pruning?,  &c.,  that  may  have  col- 
lected should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  collected  and  stored 
for  future  use.     The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  have 


The  Garden  Drains  examined.  Firstly  make  sure  I  hat 
all  their  outlets  are  clear.  Make  new  drains  on  damp 
plots,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  stagnant  water 
and  improving  the  fertility  and  value  of  the  gn  u  id.  Good 
drainage  inatl  cases  amply  repays  the  cultivator. 

J.  JEFFRKr. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Eirkcvdhright. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

YoDNG  Vines.- The  pruning  and  cleaning  of  young  Vines 
may  now  be  done.  The  cutting  back  of  the  canes  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  their  strength.  Should  there 
be  any  tendency  towards  weakness,  1  foot,  or  at  most 
18  inches,  will  be  ample  to  leave  for  one  season.  By  so 
doing  next  year's  growth  will  be  much  stronger,  and  there 
will  be  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  rods  becoming  stouter 
and  more  substantial  in  after  years.  Strong,  weU-iipenetl 
canes  may  be  left  2  feet  6  1  iches  or  3  feet.  There  f-hould 
be  very  little  cleaning  necessary,  but  it  will  be  wduiable 
to  rub  tff  any  loose  bark  and  scrub  the  Vines  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  aoap  and  sulphur,  to  dislodge  any  red  spider 
which  may  be  lurking  about.  Scraping  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  detrimental  to  Ihe  rods  swelling  freely.  It  is  only 
recommended  where  the  Vines  are  bidly  infested  with 
mealy  bug.  Vines  which  have  made  two  season's  growth 
and  are  considered  strong  enough  to  carry  two  or  three 
bunches  next  season  will  benefit  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
new  soil  to  the  border.  About  18  inches  or  2  feet  will  be 
ample  at  one  time.  Some  good  sound  turves  of  rich  loam 
should  have  been  placed  under  cover,  so  that  it  will  be  in 
workable  condition  when  require  1.  Use  plenty  of  wood 
ashes  and  brick  rubble  among  the  soil,  adding  Bjutley's 
Vine  Border  Compound  in  quantity,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  few  inches  of  the  old  border  t'hould 
be  carefully  foiked  out  as  the  work  of  building  the  new 
border  proceeds.  This  will  assist  the  roots  to  enter  the 
new  soil  more  freely.    Make  the  border  as  firm  as  possible. 

Fias. — The  earliest  permanent  ti  ees  must  be  made 
ready  for  starting.  Pruning  rtquires  care  and  thought. 
The  trees  should  be  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with 
well-matured  fruiting  wood.  A  few  old  branches  which 
are  becoming  bare  at  their  bases  should  be  discarded  every 
year  to  make  room  for  younger  wood,  or  the  trees  wIjI 
eventually  become  bare  of  growth  at  the  centre.  Should 
the  wood  be  unduly  strong,  the  trees  must  be  partly  lifted 
and  the  large  fleshy  roots  cut  back.  The  cause  m'ly  he 
that  the  roots  have  too  large  a  run  in  a  rich  bordtr.  If 
this  is  so,  they  should  ba  further  restricted  by  building 
walls  around  them  nearer  the  trees.  Mix  plenty  vi  old 
brick  rubble  with  the  soil  when  filling  in,  and  m»ke  quite 
firm.  Firm  borders  well  fliled  with  roots  are  essential  to 
successful  culture.  After  washing  the  house  tha  trefs 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  strong  soft  soapy 
water.  Mealy  bug  and  red  spider  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Fig,  and  unless  an  ttfoit  is  made  to  clear  ihem 
while  the  trees  are  dormant  they  Mill  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  later  on.  The  pot  trees  which  were  started  last 
month  may  be  given  a  higher  temperature  ;  65''  at  night, 
with  a  rise  to  00*^  or  05"  during  the  day  will  be  suitable. 
The  pots  may  now  be  plunged  in  a  moderately  warm  bed 
of  fermenting  material.  Careful  watering  and  stiict 
attention  to  temperatures  are  the  chief  points  to  couBidf  r 
till  growth  becomes  active.  E.  IIARRISS. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.- T'A^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  thatobject  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  '^Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The  Garden, 
50,  Tamstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  07i  busi' 
ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  Tfie  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  laiv  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN, 

Plants  IN  Rockery  (/?oc/;)  — ilostof  the  plants 
you  meniion  will  do  very  well  on  the  rockery 
facing  Bouth-wef^t.  It  is  just  the  place  for 
Acantholiracns,  ..Eihionemas,  Jjewisias,  and  many 
of  the  crusted  Sixifragas.  Oc  the  latter,  S. 
UolenatiaDa,  S.  aizoon  vars,,  and  S.  bur&eriana 
will  etand  a  good  bit  of  euo,  providing  that  there 
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is  moisture  in  the  soil  which  the  roots  cin  reach. 
For  preference,  Sixifraga  guthrieana,  S.  media, 
and  S.  valdensis  like  a  li'.tle  more  shade,  and 
grow  better  under  such  conditions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  grow  them  on  a  sunny  exposure.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  sun  is  too  h  it  and  is  turning 
them  brown,  it  would  be  as  well  to  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  This  can  be  done  by 
means  of  small  branches  of  Bjx  or  Yew  stuck 
upright  between  the  plants.-  These  will  give 
sutBoient  shade  and  are  easily  placed  in  position 
or  re.iioved.  To  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist, 
flat  stones  scattered  about  between  the  plants 
are  of  great  assistance.  If  the  alpines  are 
turning  brown  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  not  happy 
under  those  conditions,  and  will  gradually  get 
worse,  eventually  going  off  altogether.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  move  them  to  positions 
more  suitable. 

Clijibeks  [Closiy). — We  are  afraid  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  and  grow  Sweelbriars  or  monthly 
Roses  against  the  fence  under  the  Pine  trees. 
While  they  might  grow  well  they  would  not 
flower  satisfactorily.  We  believe  you  would  find 
Ivy  really  the  most  suitable  for  covering  the 
fence.  If,  however,  you  do  not  wish  to  plant  Ivy, 
such  plaats  as  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus 
fragran?),  Forsythia  suspensa,  winter  and 
fummer-flowering  Jasmine,  Pyrus  japonici,  and 
Prunu?  triloba,  all  beautiful  flowering  shrub?, 
would  be  excellent  for  the  purpose.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  flowering  shrubs  for  the  mixed  border, 
of  those  jou  mention  Pyrus  Malus  flotibunda 
and  Prunus  pseudocerasus  would  be  the  best. 
In  addition  to  these  we  might  mention  Prunus 
Pissardi,  beautiful  in  flower,  and  with  bronzy 
red  foliage  ;  Lilacs,  Prunus  persica,  Laburnum, 
and  Almond.  S  jme  of  the  strong-growing  Roses 
when  trained  up  tall  pillars  make  most  handsome 
objects  in  the  mixed  border,  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  oulline. 

PL.iNnxG  A  Small  Garden  [Amateur) — We 
presume  that  your  garden  is  not  overshadowed 
by  trees  or  houses.  In  that  case  your  border  F 
will  be  exposed  to  abundance  of  light,  a  position 
in  which  many  plants  will  thrive  better  than  on 
a  hot,  tunny  border.  The  following  climbers 
would  be  suitable  for  the  fence  :  Roses,  Honey- 
Euokles  (early  and  late  Butch),  Clematis, 
Ceanothus,  and  Kerria  japonica.  The  border  F 
being  so  narrow  will  not  need  very  many 
planes.  If  you  care  for  British  or  hardy  Ferns 
a  corner  in  this  shady  border  ought  to  ba 
reserved  for  them.  Pasonies  are  amongst  the 
most  gorgeous  of  summer  flowers.  Phlox 
deeussata,  Galega  officinalis,  Chrysanthemums, 
Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets  would  be  at  home 
in  such  a  border.  You  might  try  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  Thyme.  Sige,  Mint,  (fee.  The 
position  of  bolder  E  would  suit  the  Cirnation 
well.  Border  G  should  be  planted  with  Tea  and 
H}biid  Tea  Roses,  with  bulbs  in  between.  Plant 
standard  Roses  9  feet  apart  in  all  three  borders. 
As  regards  the  quarters  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  make 
good  sized  beds  for  Roses.  A  short  selection  of 
Roses: — Climbers:  Alister  Stella  Gray,  AimeB 
Vibert,  Climbing  Ciroline  Testout,  Dorothy 
Peikipo,  and  William  Allen  Richardson.  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas:  Augustine  Guinoisteau, 
Ciptain  Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  D,-.  Grill, 
Georges  Nabonnand,  Grace  Darling,  Giiiis  rn 
Tepliiz,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La  Franue, 
and  Libsrty.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ciptain  Havward,  Clio,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Helen  Keller,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Marie  B  (umann,  Mrs.  John  Lai-ng,  Mr?. 
R.  G.  Sharmann  Crawford,  and  CJlrich  Brunner. 

B.  T.  J^.— Pyrethrum  roseum  hjbridum  is  a  good  hardy 
perennial,  and  will  thrive  for  some  years  without  any 
special  attention  if  it  is  planted  in  good  strong  soil  in  the 
flist  place.  After  a  lime,  however,  the  soil  gets  exhausted, 
and  it  will  not  flower  bo  freely.  A  good  top-dressing  of 
weJl-rotted  manure  applied  annually  will  be  of  great 
i.ssi3tance.  After  several  years  it  wonld  be  advisable  to 
lift  the  pljnt  and  divide  it.  The  best  lime  for  this  opera- 
tion would  be  in  the  spring.  Th«  safest  method  is  to  take 
the  plants  up,  shake  off  all  the  soil,  and  part  into  small 
pieces,  which  should  be  potted  up  ^nd  kept  in  a  cold  fraire 


for  a  week  or  two.  When  established  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  their  permanent  positions.  A  good  rich  loam  is  most 
suitable  for  this  Pyrethrum,  and  plenty  of  manure  should 
be  dug  in  before  planting. 

Ml^s  Ilardcastle  — I^  is  probable  that  the  Ampelop^is 
wouid  not  cling  satisfactorily  to  the  corrugated  iron.  We 
have  tried  it  against  a  smooth  wooden  fence  and  it  refused 
to  cling.  Plants  that  would  cover  the  shed  quickly  are 
Clematis  flammula,  C.  Yitalba,  Polygonnmbaldschuanicum, 
Honeysuckle,  or  Ivy.  The  Polygonum  is  a  very  rampant 
grower,  and  soon  covets  large  surfaces  with  its  slender 
growths.  In  the  month  of  July  it  bears  a  profusion  of  small 
whitish  flowers.  It  would  be  as  well  to  encourage  any 
climbar  you  might  plant  by  covering  the  corrugated  iron 
with  wire  netting  or  a  framework  of  rough  wood. 

Clematis  (H.  C.  Gardiner). — The  treatment  given  to 
the  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  should  certainly  result  in  the  production  of  blossoms. 
There  is  still  the  possibility  of  its  flowering  next  spring, 
but  if  it  is  then  again  a  failure  we  should  advise  you,  as 
soon  as  you  are  certain  on  that  point,  if  there  are  any  old 
and  exhausted  shoots  to  cut  them  out.  Then  repot  if  the 
roots  are  in  good  condition  :  a  pot  S  inches  in  diameter 
will  not  be  too  large.  A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  up 
of  two  pirts  good  loam  to  one  part  cf  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  Tne  pot  must,  of 
course,  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  in  potting  the 
soil  should  be  kept  moderately  firm.  Then  encourage  free 
growth  by  keeping  the  structure  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing  rather  closer  than  usual  till  the  roots  are  in 
active  operation.  Water  very  carefully,  and  check  mildew 
and  insects. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Flowering  Cdrrakts  {Warehim}.  —  The 
Flowering  Currants  (Ribee)  flourish  in  very  poor 
soil  and  cold  situations,  so  they  may  be  ranked 
among  the  easiest  of  all  shrubs  to  grow.  The  one 
you  commonly  see  in  gardens  is  Ribes  san- 
guineum,  with  pendulous  bunches  of  red  flowers  ; 
but  there  are  several  finely  coloured  varieties  of 
the  type  which  are  better  worth  planting. 
Atrosanguineum  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  has  larger 
and  more  richly  coloured  flowers.  Carneum 
has  pale  roee  or  pink  flowers,  and  albidum  has 
nearly  white  ones.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Flowering  Currants  is  Ribes  aureum,  which  bears 
drooping  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  while  in 
autumn  the  leaves  take  on  a  rich  colour.  R. 
eordonianum,  a  hybrid  between  R.  aureum  and 
R,  sanguineum,  is  also  worth  including. 

B.  T.  F.  —  Spit.Tis  should  be  lifted  and  potted  for 
flowering  in  the  cool  greenhouse  soon  after  they  are 
dormant.  A  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  is  very  suit- 
al)le  for  them  when  potted,  as  it  is  better  fur  Ihem  to 
become  established  before  they  are  taken  into  the  green- 
house. Both  the  Spii.'CHS  and  Helleborts  may  be  flowered 
two  successive  years  in  the  same  pots,  if  care  be  taken  to 
assist  Ihem  in  making  their  growth  after  the  first  flower- 
ing, which  is  done  in  this  way  :  Directly  the  bkssoms  are 
over  ihey  must  be  cut  <  fT,  and  the  plants  assisted  with 
manure  water.  They  must  be  kept  in  the  greenhonse  till 
all  danger  from  frosts  and  cold  winds  is  past,  when  they 
may  be  plunged  out  of  doors.  Water  ^ell  during  summer. 
By  attention  to  these  details  the  Spirxis  will  flower  fairly 
well,  but  Ihe  display  is  hardly  likely  to  equal  that  from 
freshly-imported  clumps. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Chains  ok  Ropes  for  Ramdler  Roses 
(Subscriber). — There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
durability  of  light  chains  for  these  Roses,  but  the 
rope  that  is  sold  for  the  purpose  is  much  cheaper. 
Providing  the  posts  are  not  very  far  apart,  sa}-, 
from  9  feet  to  10  feet,  we  should  advocate  rope 
being  used.  The  growths  of  the  Roses  meeting 
each  way  soon  entwine  with  each  other  and  form 
a  rope  in  themselves.  An  economical  plan  is  to 
use  twisted  galvanised  wire  about  the  thickness 
of  a  lead  pencil,  and  then  twine  some  of  the  rope 
around  it. 

Rose  with  Green  Centres  (Tenby). — We 
should  say  the  plants  are  growing  too  luxuriantly. 
Try  the  plan  of  partially  lifting  them.  This 
could  be  done  at  once.  Put  a  long  spade  in  the 
ground  and  gently  raise  the  roots,  doing  this  all 
round  the  plants.  Then  tread  the  soil  again  to 
settle  the  roots.  It  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
you  are  living  in  a  pirt  of  the  country  where 
spring  frosts  do  not  injure  the  young  growths,  or 
at  least  we  assume  this  is  the  cate,  we  should 
have  thought  the  malformed  buds  were  injured  in 
this  way.  This  Rose  is  not  one  we  care  much 
about.  There  is  such  a  rampant  vigour  about  it 
and  often  very  little  blossom.     We  have  foiind 


Pink  Rover  a  much  better  Ros3.  If  you  were  to 
cut  the  plants  right  down  to  the  ground  you  could 
bud  another  good  sort  into  the  young  wood  next 
August,  and  this  would  quicklj'  establish  itself.  If 
you  want  a  beautiful  pink  climber  try  Climbing 
Ciroline  Testout,  or  a  deep  pink  sort  is  well 
represented  in  Climbing  Bslle  Siebrecht.  Lrdy 
Waterlow  is  an  exquisite  climber,  and  one  that 
all  should  plant. 

Rose  Soleil  d'Or  (E.  S.  //.).— This  beautiful 
Rose  should  not  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  busb, 
but  instead  allow  it  to  grow  almost  as  an 
unpruned  shrub.  If  possible  to  train  it  loosely 
to  a  pillar,  this  would  be  a  good  plan,  or,  failing 
that,  then  near  a  fence  or  low  wall.  Plant  it 
slightly  away  from  the  wall  or  fence  so  that  it 
may  have  the  shelter,  and  yet  be  able  to  grow  as 
naturally  as  a  shrub.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
the  blossoms  b:ing  so  very  double  need  the 
utmost  warmth  and  dryness  of  atmosphere  to 
expand  freely.  The  delicious  odour  of  ripe  fruit 
which  the  foliage  and  blossom  impart  is  not  the 
least  valuable  trait  of  the  Rose.  As  a  standard 
it  is  excellent.  By  a  careful  system  of  pruning, 
to  an  outward  eye  it  will  develop  a  splendid 
head.  Some  of  the  oldest  growths  should  be  cut 
quite  out  when  the  bush  gets  dense;  in  fact,  all 
such  Roses  require  this  to  be  done  at  intervals. 

Begimier.—The  best  vaiieties  for  you  to  plant  at  flrstare 
such  fr.^t-growing,  free-flowering  sorts  as  Caroline  Testout, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  .\ugU5tine  Guiuoissean,  Ulrich 
Brnnner,  Kran  Karl  Druscbki,  Grace  Dirling,  La  France, 
Griiss  an  Teplirz,  Clio,  and  Gustave  Kegis. 

B  E. — Rose  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  has 
several  times  been  complained  of  lately  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  produce  flowers  with  green  centres.  It  is  apt 
to  mske  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  then  to  flower  unsalis- 
fictorily.    Try  Climbing  Caroline  Testout. 

Shluwutfi.—lti  your  greenhouse  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
grow  iMalc;;hal  jViel,  Fortune's  Yellow,  and  Climbing 
Niphetos,  three  very  beautiful  Ruses.  When  estai)lish£d 
ihe  way  to  prune  them  is  after  they  have  finisheel  flower- 
ing to  cut  hard  back  Ihe  shoots  so  as  to  encourage 
strong,  young  growths  for  next  year's  flowering.  In 
autumn  shorten  (he  ends  of  the  young  growths  if  they  are 
weak. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Growing  Bcles  (Amattur)  — Piuvided  your 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  were  early 
potted,  and  in  this  way  prepared  for  the  flowering 
stage,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not  with  a 
certain  amount  of  success  grow  them  in  the  way 
you  desire.  Bulbs  that  were  potted  early  in 
October,  and  placed  in  boxes  in  the  open  garden 
— ihe  pots  meanwhile  covered  with  sand,  ashes, 
or  Coeoanut  fibre  refuse  to  3  inches  deep — would, 
by  the  end  of  November,  be  sufliciently  rooted  to 
take  indoors,  and  may  then  be  further  assisted  if 
you  place  an  inverted  flower-pot  over  the  growing 
bulbs  for  atime.  Itis  thedry,  arid  conditions  of 
the  room  you  describe  that  would  militate 
against  success  if  you  placed  the  bulbs  therein  as 
soon  as  potted.  A  well-rooted  bulb  can  endure 
the  changes  of  temperature  better  than  a  bulb 
freshly  poUed.  It  is  because'of  the  evil  effects 
cf  this  drying  influence  that  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
and  bulbs  in  prepared  fibre  do  better  than 
plants  in  soil  in  pots. 

The  Silver  Tree  (Hugo  MulUr).  —  The 
cultural  requirements  of  the  Cipe  Silver  Tree 
(Leucadendron  argentcum)  ate  more  exacting 
than  those  needed  by  many  other  plants, 
especially  when  young.  You,  undoubtedly,  made 
a  mistake  in  allowing  your  seedling  plants  to 
attain  a  height  of  +  inches  to  5  inches  before 
potting  them  singl}',  as  the  risk  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened  if  the  young  plants  had  been 
potted  as  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaf  (apart  from 
the  cotjledons)  was  fully  developed.  Pots 
5  inches  in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  sowing 
the  seeds,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
quite  clean.  After  drainage,  fill  to  within  half 
au  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  sifted  compost  made  up 
of  two  pirts  peat  to  one  part  each  of  loam  and 
silver  sand.  Then  on  it  sow  the  seeds,  and  cover 
with  a  little  fine  soil  of  the  same  kind  as  before. 
The  best  place  for  the  seed  is  a  rather  warm  green- 
house, with  a  winter  temperature  of  50°  to  60°. 
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When  one  leaf  is  fully  developed  the  young  plants 
must  be  potted  off  singly.  When  rooted  a  good 
light  p^8ition  in  the  greenhouse  will  suit  them 
well.  Even  then  considerable  care  is  required  in 
watering  and  other  matters  ;  in  fact,  a  treatment 
similar  to  that  needed  for  Cape  Heaths  is  very 
fuitable  to  the  Leucadendron.  An  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  injurious,  while  drought 
is  equally  bid.  As  the  plant  develops,  the 
treatment  required  may  be  summed  up  in  ample 
drainage,  a  free  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  the  summer,  and  a  compost  largely  com- 
posed of  peat  and  eand  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  loam.  The  Silver  Tree  may  be  plunged 
outside  in  the  summer. 

Ilopefi/l  —The  bulbs  of  the  Tuberose'are  quite  useless 
after  tluivering,  and  may  be  thrown  away.  They  will  not 
flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  second  year. 

T.  J.  IT.— Get  "The  Book  of  Greenhouse  Flowers,"  pub- 
lished by  John  Line,  Vigo  Street,  ^y.,  price  23.  61  This 
will  doubtless  give  jou  all  the  iufoimation  you  require. 

S.  T.  T.— Why  not  try  Solanum  capsicastrum.  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  berried  plant,  and  one  that  is  most  useful 
for  the  greenhouse.  Ilivina  humilis,  with  ted  berries,  and 
Callicurpa  purpurea,  with  purple  berries,  are  two  other 
plants  that  can  be  strongly  recommended. 

Aovlce. —Some  of  the  beat  varieties  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  are  Mrs.  Liwson  and  Nelson  Fisher  (bright 
cerise),  White  Mr-.  Lawaon,  E.ichanlress  (pink),  W.  K  ibin- 
«on  (icarlei),  G.  II.  Crane  (scarlet),  Filr  Maid  (pink) 
General  Kiir>4{i  (ic%rlet),  llarlowarden  (crimson),  and 
Harry  Feun  (crimson). 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vine  Routs  Decaved  {S.  J.  Stone).— The 
Vine  roots  are  certainly  very  much  decayed,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  has  been  the 
cause  cf  the  irjurj'.  1  expect  it  will  be  found 
among  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  roots.  If  you 
would  send  a  piece  of  the  younger  roots  with 
some  of  the  fibrous  roots  attached  I  will  try  and 
discover  the  cause.  The  fungus  which  is 
infesting  the  bed  is  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of 
one  of  the  higher  fungi  (those  which  .are 
more  or  less  like  the  Mushroom  in  form),  but  to 
what  species  or  genus  it  belongs  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  If  you  find  any  Toadstools  growing  from 
the  spawn  and  would  send  some  up,  I  could 
probably  name  them  for  you.  The  spawn  will 
not  ir  jure  the  Vines  in  any  way.— G.  S.  S. 

Tbainin'o  Peach  Trees  (Soulh-West  Sarreij). 
We  think  that  the  advantage  of  one  form  of 
training  over  another  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Some  points  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  each. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  favour  theVired 
wall  rather  than  the  old-fashioned  nailing  pro- 
cess. For  one  thing,  it  considerably  reduces  the 
cost  of  labour  in  training.  It  also  permits  of  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  foliage  and 
yourg  growths  of  the  trees,  as  it  does  also  round 
the  fruit,  and  this  has  an  important  effect  in 
improving  the  quality,  flavour,  and  colour  of  the 
fruit  at  the  time  it  is  ripening.  The  wires 
should  not  be  more  than  IJ  inches  from  the  wall, 
or  much  of  the  heat  from  its  surface  will  be 
sacrificed.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
shoots  by  tying  them  too  tight  or  frost  might 
injure  them.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  shoots  being  killed  by  frost. 

Raspberkt  Faili.sc.  (If.  W.  K.).—'We  think 
that  probably  your  Raspberry  canes  were  very 
weak  when  planted.  Probably  the  canes,  if  your 
soil  is  at  all  dry,  suffered  from  drought  early  in 
ths  growing  seifon  ;  if  so,  that  would  account 
for  the  failure.  You  certainly  did  quite  right  by 
jUnting  as  you  did,  also  in  cutting  down  in 
March  ;  but  we  think  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  cut  a  little  earlier,  before  the  plants  had 
made  any  growth  at  all.  The  plant  would  have 
been  less  checked,  as  the  growth  of  the  Risp- 
berry  is  very  early.  Last  season  Raspberry 
canes,  recently  planted,  suffered  much  from 
drought,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  a  pood  plan  to 
mulch  the  soil  with  some  manure.  Your  remedy 
now  is  to  remove  any  very  weak  shoots  as  they 
appear,  and  only  allow  two  or  three  of  the  strong 
ones  to  mature.  Give  food  freely  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure  acd  water  in  dry  weather.     The 


land  requires  to  be  deeply  dug,  well  manured, 
and  should  not  have  grown  Raspberries  for  some 
time. 

Frcit  Trees  Infested  {Peach  Wash). — You 
will  find  Price's  Gishurst  Compound  a  most 
effectual  dressing  for  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  under  glass,  and  Vines,  and  Figs.  It  may 
be  procured  in  small,  medium,  and  large  boxes 
from  any  horticultural  sundriesman  at  a  smiU 
cost.  It  is  a  safe  and  yet  effective  preparation, 
and  may  be  ueed,  as  directed  on  the  boxes,  while 
the  trees  are  at  rest.  In  bad  cases  we  would 
advise  painting  the  trees.  Make  a  paint  of  the 
Gishurst  Compound  by  adding  a  little  pounded 
clay,  sulphur,  and  lime,  3,11  well  worked 
together.  Then  paint  all  the  old  wood,  bark, 
and  affected  parts  of  the  trees.  By  painting, 
any  portion  missed  in  the  syringing  is  covered. 
Most  of  our  best  fruit-growers  always  paint  their 
trees  under  glass  in  the  winter,  even  should  they 
be  quite  clean.  Once  mealy  bug  has  got  hold  of 
the  trees  painting  yearly  is  a  necessity. 

Ignorant. — You  may  plant  Gooseberries  now  if  the 
weather  keeps  mild  and  open.  October  and  November  are 
the  best  months  in  which  to  plant.  Take  care  to  make  a 
hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  when  these  are 
spread  out.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots.  Bush 
plants  in  the  open  are  planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  with  a 
distance  of  about  5  feet  between  each  plant  in  the  row. 
The  character  of  the  different  varieties  should  be  con- 
sidered when  planting.  For  instarce,  early  and  late  sorts, 
or  strong  growing  and  weak  growing  varieties,  must  not 
be  placed  together. 

William  Jfcrfon.— Plant  the  Nut  trees  10  feet  apart. 
This  is  a  good  average  distance  to  recommend.  Some- 
times they  are  planted  15  feet  apart,  and  fur  strong 
growing  varieties  in  exceptionally  good  soil  this  is  none 
too  much.  When  the  form  of  the  trees  has  been  decided 
upon  cut  away  strong  side  shoots  at  pruning  time,  but 
leave  the  small  twigcy  wood,  as  this  produces  the  catkins 
and  fruits.  Cut  back  the  leading  shoots  when  no  exten- 
sion of  the  tree  is  necessary,  as  these  will  then  form  spurs 
or  fruit-bearing  shoots.  It  is  important  to  keep  Nut 
bushes  open  in  the  centre. 

X. — Thirty  years  ago  the  horiz:)ntal  method  of  training 
Pear  trees  was  the  most  popular  and  the  most  generally 
practised.  Even  now,  for  those  who  may  have  a  wall 
10  feet  to  12  feet  high  and  plenty  of  room  for  lateral 
spread  of  branches,  and  who  do  not  mind  waiting  a  few 
more  years  for  returns  in  the  way  of  good  crops,  we  still 
think  the  horizontal  form  is  the  best.  Its  natural  habit 
of  growth  lends  itself  well  to  this  form  of  training,  and 
the  trees  when  they  become  old  and  of  large  dimensions 
make  finer  specimen;  than  fan-trained  trees.  Bat  for 
walls  cf  lower  height  the  fan-trained  tree,  we  think,  is 
decidedly  the  most  profitable.  It  comes  into  bearing 
(juicker,  fills  the  wall  space  in  less  lime,  and,  moreover, 
the  trees  may  be  planted  a  little  closer  together,  thus 
giving  the  slight  advantage  of  having  an  extra  tree  or  two 
on  the  same  wall  space. 


W.  W.  r.— You  should  sow  seed  of  Capsicums  and  Chiles 
in  .Mdich  or  April,  thinly  in  shallow  pans  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Later  on  move  Ihe  plants  singly  into  small 
pots,  and,  finally.  Into  those  of  6  inches  diameter,  growing 
them  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse. 

Ignorant.— 01  white  dwarf  varieties  of  Celery,  Dwaif 
White,  Incomparable,  White  Gem,  and  Sandringham  are 
good  sorts,  while  of  coloured  ones  you  should  grow  Dwaif 
Ked  and  St^andard  Bearer.  Of  late  white  sorts.  Grove 
White,  Giant  White,  and  Ivory  White  are  some  of  the 
best ;  and  of  coloured  sorts,  Sulham  Pink,  Major  Clarke's 
Red,  and  Manchester  Red. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Waterlogged  Soil  (Sriburban). — A  low-lying 
part  of  a  garden  that  is  in  the  winter  water- 
logged will  be  of  very  little  use  for  summer 
cropping,  as  water  in  that  case  washes  all  the 
fertility  out  of  the  soil.  If  you  could  have 
carted  in  a  quantity  of  street  sweepings  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  raise  it  materially  out  of  the 
water  level,  then  you  might  grow  any  summer 
vegetables  on  it,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Cauli- 
flowers, or  Cabbages.  Unless  thus  treated 
crops  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  poor. 

Cauliflower  {Anxiou.s). — The  season  of  the 
Cauliflower  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  until 
Christmas.  A  sowing  of  a  dwarf  variety,  such 
as  Snowball  or  Early  Erfurt,  in  January  in 
warmth  will  give  good  plants  for  planting  out  on 
a  warm  border  in  April  and  producing  heads 
in  June.  When  the  seedling  plants  are  about 
3  inches  high  they  should  be  dibbled  thinly  into 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  leafy  soil,  and  when 
strong  enough  to  harden  will  transplant  outdoors 
with  good  masses  of  soil  and  roots.  These  dwarf 
sorts  may  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
be  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Beginner.  —  Chicory  is  a  deep-growing,  fleshy-rooted 
plant  similar  to  the  Parsnip.  The  leaves  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Dandelion.  In  the  winter  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  as  needed,  or  in  bulk  and  stored  in  dry  sand  in  a 
cool  shed  ;  then  if  some  are  placed  in  a  cellar,  or  even  in  a 
big  box,  with  soil  about  Ihem,  and  covered  up  to  exclude 
licht,  the  crowns  will  send  up  strong  growth  like  Seakale. 
When  blanched  it  is  tender  and  mild,  making  a  capital 
salad,  or  it  may  be  cooked  like  Seakale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clossy.  —  There  la  no  reason  why  you  should  not  grow 
other  plants  in  the  same  border  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  mix  anything  directly  with  them,  as 
the  Lilyof  the  Valley,  be  ng  of  such  a  close-rooting  nature, 
IS  apt  to  starve  any  im  nediate  associates.  They  can  be 
moved  without  risk  at  this  season,  as  they  have  not  yet 
commenced  to  grow.  You  can,  if  it  seems  advisable, 
plant  them  in  two  or  three  groups,  in  which  case  you  have 
a  great  choice  of  herbaceous  sulijects  to  associate  with 
them,  say  Lilium  auratum,  tigrinum,  and  speciosnm,  in 
their  several  varieties ;  or  a  selection  of  Phloxes  would 
commend  themselves— in  fact,  anything  of  not  too  aggres. 
sive  a  nature  may  be  used.  For  the  front,  low-growing 
subjects  such  as  the  Tufted  Pansies,  which  flower  for  such 
a  lengthened  period,  may  be  employed. 

C.ossy.— There  is  no  objection  to  a  quantity  of  Pine 
Needles  In  the  rubbish  heap  provided,  as  you  say,  two 
years  are  allowed  for  decay.  Turn  the  heap  over  occa- 
sionally. Potato  parings  may  be  thrown  on  the  heap,  and 
kitchen  slops  of  all  kinds,  particularly  those  of  a  soapy 
nature,  are  very  beneficial,  as  they  contain  a  good  deal  of 
fertilising  qualities.  When  turning  over  the  rubbish  heap 
a  sprinkling  of  lime  will  serve  to  destroy  any  Insects. 
Just  before  using  a  sprinkling  of  guano  may  be  mixed 
with  the  rubbish,  but  for  light  gravelly  soils  natural 
manure  is  much  to  be  preferred.  I^.  would  be  very  much 
better  if  you  could  mix  about  one-fourth  of  cow  manure 
with  the  contents  of  your  rubbish  heap,  say,  three  months 
before  using,  and  turn  it  at  least  twice  In  the  IntervaL 
For  dry,  hot  soils  there  Is  nothing  as  good  as  cow  manure. 

Names  of  Plants.— Os(ro.— An  E  la  probably ;  it  will 

requiie  the  same  treatment  as  a  Dendrobium. T.  R.  C. 

—  Cblorophytum   elatum. Camt)3.  —  Adam's    Needle 

(Yucca  gloriosa). 

Names  of  I'EViT.-lfackitinon,  Aberdeen  —1,  Tower  oI 
Glamis  ;  2,  Stamford  Pippin  ;  3,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  4,  Ilamble- 
don  Deux  Ans  ;  6,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  7,  Keswick  Codlin. 

T.  0  Callaghan,  CoteshiU.Sut  recognised  ;  probably 

a  local  variety,  and  a  very  good  one. 


SOCIETIES. 


MILLOM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  28th  uU.,  the  secretary 
preseoted  a  balance-sheet  which  showed  that  afcer  payinic 
£44  5j.  6i.  prize  money,  In  addition  to  other  expenses  of 
the&how,  the  society '8  balance  was  reduced  from  £19  4  j.  lid. 
to  £11  53.  7d.  T's.e  president  and  vice-presidents  were 
re-eiecled,  and  others  added  to  the  list.  The  Rev.  I.  G. 
Farras  was  appointed  chairman  of  commiiteeand  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Hodgson  accepted  the  cSice  of  secretary, 
vacant  through  the  late  secretary  having  left  the  district. 

RE.4DING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Table  Decorations  and  Floral  Dlcorative 
Competitions. 
These  were  the  means  of  attracting  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  members  gathered  together  at  one  meeting,  about 
150  being  present.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Abbey 
Hal],  the  first  portion  was  devuted  to  the  comnetitionB, 
viz.,  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  and 
basket  of  flowers  arranged  for  effect,  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  room.  Baskets  and  vases  were  provided  by  the 
society,  and  head  gardeners  or  foremen  were  rot  allowed 
to  compete.  The  judges  (Messrs.  Townsend.  Foster,  and 
Harris)  made  their  awards  as  follows  :  Vase— First, 
Sir.  A.  Hoskins,  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thamea ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Busby,  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  \yokingham. 
Bisket— First,  Mr.  H.  Vowlea,  Bear  Wood  Gardens; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Busby.  Following  the  competitions  Mr.  E. 
Winser,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  gava  praciical 
demonstrations  in  the  decorating  of  dinner-tables.  Four 
tables  were  decorated,  for  sixteen  persons,  twelve 
persons,  eight  persons,  and  four  persons.  The  former  was 
done  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  ihe  others  by  Mr.  Winser.  The 
latter  used  Chrpsanthemums,  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears, 
on  the  twelve  table,  Bsgonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
Ivy-leaf  Geraniums  on  the  eight,  and  Helichrysum  and 
grasses  on  the  four.  Without  doubt  the  Begonia  and 
Geranium  gave  by  far  the  prettiest  effect.  Mr.  Powell 
created  a  splendid  effect  by  using  an  umbrella  frame  for 
the  centre-piece  and  wire  arches  for  the  end  with  Bougain- 
villeas.  Many  suggestions  were  made  by  the  decorators 
during  the  evening,  and  questions  and  suggestions  were 
asked  and  made  by  Messrs.  Exler,  Judd,  Hinton,  Foster, 
Townsend,  Neve,  &c.  Tbe  tables  were  splendidly  furnished 
with  cutlery,  glass,  and  other  necessaries  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
caterer,  and  with  candelabras,  silver  vases,  fruit  stands, 
&c.,  by  Messrs.  Bracher  and  Sydenham,  silversmiths  to 
His  Majesty  the  King.  Both  of  the  firms  named  provided 
the  maierial  free  of  all  cost.     A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  waa 
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acsorded  to  all  those  who  had  in  any  way  attributed  to 
the  SUCC933  of  the  meeting,  that  will  be  remBOibered  for  a 
loog  time  to  come  by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  b9  present.  I:  may  ba  mentionsd  thit  the  galleries 
wera  reserved  for  the  uae  of  the  lady  .friends  of  the 
raember3.    Several  neiv  members  were  elected. 

NATIO?JAL    POTATO    SOCIETY. 
The  general  annual  meetiag  of  the  above  society  was  held 
oa  the  7Dh  lost,  in  the  Prince's  Siloon  at  the  Agricultural 
Uill,  lilinstoD,  London,  N.,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  in 
the  chair,  and  was  largely  attended. 

Tiie  secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meetin?  and  the  annual  report  for  1935.  Tne 
bilanca  sheet  showed  thit  the  society  had  a  balance  on 
the  year's  working  of  £Sl  11?.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hilkmoved,  and 
Mr.  Strawion  seonded,  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Uivie  enquired  about  the  die  and  medals  which  were 
charged  fur  on  ths  bilance  sheet.  The  secretary  explained 
tbat  certain  medah  had  been  awarded  to  amateara'  or 
cottagers'  societies.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Tne  secretary  brought  up  the  question  of  unpaid  sub- 
scriptioni,  asking  tha  meeting  to  decide  when  the 
defaulters  should  csa^e  to  become  members.  After  some 
discussion  Mr.  Hill  moved  that  such  members  be  allowed 
a  year's  grace.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  Pickering, 
and  carried  uaanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Cjthbertson  proposed  that  the  officers,  com- 
mittee, and  boari  of  arbitration  as  given  in  the  schedule 
be  re-elected  en  bloc.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Crampton,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Oj  thg  m:)^ion  of  M-.  Divie,  M;.  J.  G:ay  of  Ojborne 
Street,  Glasg  >w,  was  re-electei  to  the  board  of  arbitration, 
the  mem'jers  of  which  were  given  voles  on  the  general 
committee. 

Messrs.  \V.  Cuthbertson  and  W.  J.  Maiden  were 
uaanimously  elected  as  joint  honorary  auditors. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hill  opened  a  dinussion  respecting  the 
society's  trials  during  193G.  Hj  su^gssted  that  the  society 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cambridge 
University  agricultural  department.  Tne  secretary  stated 
that  hehad  seen  P/ofessor  Middleton  on  the  Bub]-^ct,and 
this  gjntletmn  had  given  an  encourpging  reply.  Mr.  G. 
Missey,  Mr.  T.  J.  C'.aydes,  CC,  Me.  U.  W.  Green,  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett  supported  th3  scheme.  Several 
members  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Cambridge  trials  of  1905. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bliydes  suggested  thit  ths  various  county 
c  )uncil3  mi^ht  take  the  matter  up.  Mc  Scarlett  moved 
that  the  depirl^m^nt  be  approached  formal  y  ;  this  was 
secmded  by  Mr.  G3orga  Missey,  who  stated  that  his  county 
c  mncil  were  doing  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  experi- 
raants.    Cirried  uninimiusly. 

The  secretary  moved  that  the  raiximum  charge  for  test- 
ing any  one  varie'y  be  10  i.  ;  this  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cur.hbertson  and  cirrled  unanimjusly. 

The  secretary  suggested  the  appjintment  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Taylor,  of  Pmkie  Hill,  Invprjsk,  as  honorary  assistant 
secretary  for  S2^tIa^d.  Mr.  Scarlett  made  a  formal 
motion  to  thii  eff  act,  which  Mr.  Davie  seconded.  It  was 
carried  unanimously. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSiNTHEMlTM  SOCIETY. 
TUE  last  floral  committee  of  the  present  saason  took  place 
at  the  Cryital  Palace  on  Wednesday,  the  6'^h  iost.,  Mr. 
D  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.  There  were  several  promising 
flowers  submitted  to  the  c  jmmit'^ee,  some  of  which  gained 
the  muoh-priZ2d  certiUcate.  Those  so  recognised  were 
the  f  jllowiag : 

3[>'s}  Miriim  Hankey.—A  very  large  massive-looking 
Japanese  incurved  flower,  having  long,  fairly  broad  florets, 
building  a  daep  flower  ;  cjlour  silvery  lilac,  faintly  tinted 
rose.  First-class  certificate  to  Msssri.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Limited.  Mersthara,  Surrey. 

Mrs.  Sw in')urn-i.— Thia  is  a  very  beautiful  late  flowering 
exhibitijn  Japinese  bloom  of  reflexed  form,  having  fairly 
broad  floret.3  of  giod  length,  building  a  large  flower;  colour 
creamy  white.  First-class  certiflcaie  to  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones, 
Ilyecrjfb  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Mrs.  G.  Beech.— This  is  a  lovely  clear  pale  yellow  sport 
from  Mrs.  Swinburne.  It  mujt  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
acquisition  to  the  late  flowering  Japanese  ( xhibition  kinds. 
First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld, 
Sussex. 

The  following  single-flowered  variety  was  commended  : 

Dorothy  Foriescue. — This  is  a  large  flowered  single  of 
quite  a  new  and  distinct  Japanese  type.  The  flowers  have 
a  single  row  of  broad,  spoon-shaped  florets,  that  are  pure 
white  with  a  greenish  disc.    From  Messrs.  Wells. 

Committee  Meeting. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meeting 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst.  Mr. 
T.  Bevao  presided  over  a  smaller  attendance  of  members 
than  usual.  After  the  minutes  and  correspondence  had  been 
read,  and  various  preliminaries  dealt  with,  Mr.  Gerald 
Dean,  the  acting  sec.-etary,  presented  an  interim  financial 
statement,  which  was  considered  satisfdctoy.  II3  also 
stated  that  the  priza  money  recsnlly  awarded  at  the 
D.cember  show  was  several  pounds  in  excess  of  that 
awarded  at  the  same  show  this  lime  last  year.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  various 
committee  meeting}  and  shows  with  the  following 
result,  viz.  •— 

The  msetlngs  of  the  executive  committea  fir  next  year 
will  be  as  follows :  September  17,  October  29,  Njvemberl9, 
December  10,  1938,  and  January  11,  1907.  Those  of  the 
floral  committee  were  fixed  fir  September  17,  Octobers, 
15,  and  29,  Njvember  7  and  19,  and  December  5.  I:  was 
also  resolved  that  the  society  should  again  hold  three 
shows  during  the  year  1906,  and  that  they  be  l»eld  at  the 


Crystal  Palace  as  follow :  The  early  show  on  October  3  and  4, 
the  great  autumn  festival  on  November  7,  8,  and  9,  and 
the  late  show  on  Decembers  andC.  The  floral  committee, 
acting  as  the  classification  committee,  will  meet  at  mid- 
day on  the  first  day  of  each  show  to  settle  questions  of 
classification,  &c.  The  usual  dinner  will  be  ottered  to  the 
floral  committee  on  a  date  convenient  to  its  members,  in 
reccgnition  of  its  labours  during  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  produced  a  copy  of  the  "Tv^pertoire  des 
Couleurs,"  recently  published  by  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  explained  the  intention  cf  its 
publishers,  and  its  usefulness  in  colour  nomenclature.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  valuable  and  interesting 
work  be  purchased  for  use  at  the  society's  floral  committee 
meeting]. 

It  is  well  to  remind  members  of  the  society  that  the 
annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  some  time  during 
the  first  week  in  February  next. 

Market  Show  of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  a  special 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  grown  for  market,  in  the 
Foreign  Flower  Market,  Coveut  Garden,  ou  Wednesday, 
the  13th  inst.  The  show  was  not  large,  but  there  was  an 
excellent  display  of  market  varieties.  They  were  shown 
in  vases  and  boxes  as  packed  for  market,  and  made  a  very 
attractive  display. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  shown  were  :  White,  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson,  Japanese  incurved,  Mme.  Th.  Panckoucke, 
large,  with  broad  flat  petals  ;  Western  King,  roundish 
bloom  with  somewhat  loose,  broad,  white  petals.  Pink, 
Mme.  L.  Charvet,  globular-shaped  bloom  with  reflesing 
petals,  silvery  white  in  centre  of  fliwer,  the  outer  part 
being  deep  rose  pink  ;  Fiamfleld  Pink,  charming  red-pink 
fljwer reflexed.  Crims-yn,  E'cmouthCrimson.deep  crimson- 
red,  with  bronzj  reverse  to  petals,  the  latter  are  broad  and 
flat.  Bronze,  Tuxedo,  pretty  reflexed  Japanese,  the  petals 
indented  at  the  apex,  giving  a  curious  appearance  to  the 
flowers.  Yellow,  Negoya,  beautlfal  Japanese  with  drooping 
rich  yellow  petals. 

Other  good  sorts  are  Red  L.  Canning,  rich  dark  red 
reflexed  ;  Allman'a  Yellow,  compact  small  reflexed,  bright 
yellow  ;  Heston  White,  pure  white  ;  Lord  Brooke,  Japanese, 
golden  yellow  ;  Mme.  E  J.  Roger,  green,  Japanese  incurved. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  market  Chrysanthemums  in 
bunches,  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase,  the  gold  medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  Philip  LadJs,  Swanley,  for  a  magniliient  lot  of 
flowers  In  market  bunches.  Messrs.  C.*agg,  U  irrison,  and 
Cragg  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medil  for  a  very  attrac- 
tive lot  of  blooms.  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Tulley,  Rose  Nu-sery,  E  iflelJ  Highway. 

For  twelve  vases  of  mirket  Chrysanthemums,  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties,  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase,  a  silver  gilt 
meJal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg, 
Heston,  Middlesex,  fora  handsome  ix  libit.  K  large  fcilver 
meial  was  given  to  Mr.  P.  Lidds,  Swauley. 

For  a  collection  of  muket  Chrysinlheniums  in  bunches 
or  sprays,  Mr.  G.  Prickett,  St.  Ann'3  R  jad,  Sjuth 
Tottenham,  won  the  gold  medal  for  a  very  fine  display  of 
single  decorative  and  thread-oetalled  sorts.  A  silver- ^iit 
medil  was  won  ly  Messrs.  C.ag^,  Ilirrisun,  and  Cragg. 
A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  lo  Mr.  Pnilip  Ladds, 
Swanley. 

In  the  class  for  six  plants  of  decorative  Ch-ysanthe- 
mums,  some  splendidly  bloomed  specimens  were  thown, 
.\lr.  F.  S.  Goundrie,  Heathview  Naraery,  Darlf  >rd  Heith, 
Kent,  won  the  lar^e  silver  medal;  Mr.  A.  Weekes,  The 
G;'een  Nursery,  Welling,  Kent,  being  awardel  a  small 
s  Iver  medal. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemum  blooms  or 
sprays  in  vises,  the  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  David 
lugimels,  27,  Catheriue  Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  a 
beautiful  exhibit. 

The  best  packed  two  boxes  of  market  blooms  were  shown 
by  Mr.  David  Ingamels,  the  blooms  being  arranged  at 
each  end  of  the  bnxes,  leaving  the  centre  occupied  by  the 
stalks  only ;  each  layer  is  kept  in  position  by  cross  pieces. 

Three  vases  of  white  market  varieties,  twelve  blooms  in 
each  vase,  Mr.  A.  Saiith,  The  Nursery,  E-ifl3ld  Highway, 
won  the  large  silver  medal. 

The  best  three  vases  of  pink  sorts  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Crag?,  Harrison,  and  Cme?,  Heston. 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  £1  ifleld  Highway,  was  first  tor  three  vases 
of  crimsons  and  fur  three  vases  of  bronze-coloured  blooms. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tulley,  R)se  Nareery,  Eafield  Highway,  was 
first  for  three  vases  uf  yellow  blooms. 

For  the  best  packed  two  boxes  of  market  Chrysan- 
themums, one  of  blooms  and  one  of  bunche?,  the  large 
silver  medal  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Hinison,  and 
Cragg,  Merrivale  Nurseries,  Heston.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Eijfield 
Highway,  winning  the  small  silver  medal. 

For  a  table  of  one  variety  of  mirket  Chrysanthemums 
Mes  rs.  B.  Shearn  and  Sjn,  4?,,  Store  Street,  Bedford 
Square,  won  the  large  silver  medal  with  a  fiie  lot  of  Fram- 
fleld  Pink. 

For  a  group  of  pit -grown  raaiket  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  F.  S.  Goundrie,  Ueathside  Nursery,  D  iriford  Heath, 
won  the  silver-gilt  medal,  a  large  silver  medal  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Weekes,  Welling. 

New  Market  Chrysanthemums. 

The  best  new  maiket  Chrjsanthemum  not  in  commerce 
was  adjudeed  to  be  the  variety 

Go'.dcn  ThoinpsoJi,  a  sport  f -om  Yellow  Mrs.  Thompson. 
It  is  a  Japanese  iucurved,  with  terra-cotta  bronze  petals. 
The  fiowers  are  of  good  size  and  freely  produced.  A  large 
silver  medal  was  awarded  lo  i:-. 

A  small  silver  medal  (  e;ond  prize)  was  given  to  the 
vaiiety 

Oid  Go'd,  a  handsome  reflexed  Japanese.  The  colouring 
in  the  centre  of  the  large,  flatliih  fiower  is  old  gold,  or 
alnjost  bronze,  fading  to  yellow  towards  the  margin.    A 


very  beautiful  flower.  From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham. 

A  bronze  medal  (third  prize)  was  awarded  to  the  new 
variety 

Miss  Jlilda  Weeks,  a  sport  from  Niveus.  This  is  a 
medium-sized  full  flower,  with  rather  loose  petals.  The 
blooms  are  produced  so  closely  together  as  to  form  quite  a 
mass  of  bloom  at  the  end  of  the  stems.  Shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Weekes,  The  Green  Nursery,  Welling. 


DUBLIN    SEED    AND    NURSERY    EMPLOYEES- 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  association  was  held  on 
S-iturdiy,  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Egan,  J.P.,  presided. 

The  toast  of  "The  King"  having  been  honoured,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bell,  acting  secretary,  read  congratulatory  telegrams 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  seed  trade  and  also 
several  letters  of  apology,  after  which  the  winners  in  the 
recent  competitions  received  their  prizes. 

Mr.  Houston  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Association," 
which  he  said  had  had  a  brilliant  career  during  the  last 
year.  The  membership  had  increased,  they  had  under- 
taken four  excursions  to  places  of  interest-,  had  two  public 
lectures,  and  class  lectures.  The  junior  members  had 
been  particularly  earnest,  while  the  average  attendance  at 
the  classes  amounted  to  forty. 

Mr.  J.  J.  E^an,  J.P.,  in  responding  said  that  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  the  science  of  botany  in  its  relation  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  was  essential  to  the  members 
of  their  trade.  A  seedsman  was  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing about  plants,  their  diseases,  and  remedies,  and  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  became  essential. 

"Oir  Eojployers"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Burn,  who 
said  they  could  not  have  done  so  much  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interest  of  their  employers. 

Mr.  D.  MacL-sod  in  reply  sail  that  the  association  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  employers  the  support  it  so  well 
deserved,  and  the  more  they  sa  v  of  its  members  the  better 
they  liked  them.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  wanted 
a  habitation  of  their  own,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  that  would  be  forthcoming.  In  con- 
clusion he  emphasised  the  words  "  G)  on." 

Mc  Pdthy bridge,  Pn.D  ,  B  3^.,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of 
"  Our  Guests  "  said  that  science  and  practice  should  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  thit  the  oftener  the  scientiflj  man 
came  down  from  his  lofty  pedestal  and  met  the  practical 
man,  the  better  would  be  the  results  likely  to  be  attained. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDEN'ERV  SOCIETY 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance  to  meet  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cjok.Leonardslee  Girdens,  H  jrthim,  at  the  society's  rooms 
on  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Cjok  is  a  member  of  this  society,  having 
jjinedwhen  living  in  this  n.-ighbuurhood,  and  aiLh:iugh 
ihe  opportunities  for  him  to  promote  its  welfare,  since 
his  appointment  to  L3onarJhlee,  are  not  so  frequent,  he 
still  has  a  warm  cjrner  in  his  heart  to  do  what  he  can. 
Ilrjuce  hid  hi^hly-desciiptivd  p-^per  on  ''  Winterand  Spring 
Flowering  Shrubp,"  read  before  the  members  on  the  date 
named.  Tne  subject,  which  is  a  vast  one,  was  outlined 
in  a  concise  and  lucid  manner,  and  miny  hints  for  the 
further  embellishment  of  our  gardens  were  given.  Tne 
discussion  following  the  paper  was  well  raiiotaiiied  by 
Messrs.  Bentley,  B.own,  Sugden,  Gregory,  Caller,  Boshier, 
and  Mills,  and  to  the  questions  asked  M-.  Cook  fully 
replied.  A  hearty  vjte  of  thanks  tohim  brju^'ht  aneij  jy- 
able  evening  to  a  cljse. 

CnRI5TilAS    HOLIDAYS. 

Royal   Holticultdral   Society. 
Owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  report  of  TutsJay's 
meeting  cannot  appear  until  nex:-  week. 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICOLTORAL     SOCIETY      OF     ABERDEEN.— Thc 

annual  meetuig  was  held  in  the  Music  H  ill,  A'jtrdeen,  on 
the  evening  u(  December  2.  Mr.  Pope,  vict-jhairmin, 
presided.  The  annual  report  was  &uLmittLd  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  B  Renner,  ard  was  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  the  c'lairman,  secondel  by  Mi-.  D.  Edwards. 
The  report  stated  that  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
£77  12s.  lid.,  due  to  the  bad  weather  during  the  show, 
a  result  much  regretted  by  the  directors,  who  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  lo  biing  about  a  better  result. 
The  drawings  were  about  £09  ledS  than  at  the  show  ( f 
1904.  He  appeak  d  for  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  public  The  ofli:e-bearers  were  practically  all  re- 
elected, Mr.  T.  Ogilvy  being  again  appointed  chairman; 
Mr.  Pope,  vice-chairman  ;  Mr,  J.  B.  Rennet,  secretary  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Leiih  was  appointed  to  the  directorate,  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Todd.  v 

Leith— The  annual  meeting  was  held  recently,  when  a 
highly-satisfactory  financial  statement  was  presented  and 
approved  of .  I:  reported  a  total  income  for  the  yearof 
£621  Si.  SI  ,  including  a  balance  uf  £12  Is.  lOJ.  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  j'ear.  Several  accounts  w*>re 
still  due  to  the  society,  but  the  total  balance  to  the  credit 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £100,  a  very  aatisfactoiy  statement 
indeed.  The  cfiiie-beareri  were  appointed  as  follows: 
H  m.  pieddeut.  Provost  Mackie  ;  hon.  vice-president,  Mr. 
K^mp  ;  president,  Mr.  David  Keid  ;  secretary,  Mr.  John 
FdirUy;  treasurer,  Mr.  Donald  M'Pnerson  ;  trustee,  Mr. 
D.  Rjuertson. 

Forfar  Chrysanthemum  Competition  —The  Meflfan 
lostitute  Hall,  b'orfar,  was  the  scene  tf  a  bright  and  well- 
contested  exhit)itlon  of  Chrysanthemum?,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foifar  Horticultural  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, on  the  evening  of  December  5.  The  flowers  exhibited 
were  of  high  quality,  and  in  most  classes  the  competition 
was  very  close.    Among  thoee  who  were  most  successful  in 
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the  classes  confined  to  amateurs  were  Messrs.  R.  Bruce, 
D.  PigK'itt,  and  J.  Brown ;  and  in  the  open  classes 
Messrs^W.  M'Gregor,  Benholm  Lodge,  A.  Harris,  Biron- 
hill,  A.  .S;ark,  Glamis  Boad,  Anderson,  Balgavies,  A.  Low, 
J.  Low,  J.  Stark,  Bruce,  and  R.  Rae. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 
KXHIBITIONS  &  MEETINGS  IN  1906. 

January  !).— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

January  23  —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

February  13.— Exhibition  and  annual  meeting,  3  p.m. 

March  6— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

March  20.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

March  22  to  24  —Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruit. 

April  3.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

April  17.— Exhibition  and  meeting.  Auricula  and 
Primula  S  iciety's  show. 

May  1. — Exhibition  and  meeting. 

May  15 — Exhibition  and  meeting. 

May  29.  SO,  and  31.— Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens. 

Jane  6  and  7.— Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruit. 

June  12— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

Jane  20.— Exhibition  of  table  decorations,  &c. 

Jane  26— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

July  5  —Sweet  Pea  Society's  show. 

July  10  and  U— Summer  show  at  Holland  House. 

July  17 —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

July  24.— Carnation  and  Picotee  Sjciety's  show. 

July  30,  31,  and  August  1  and  2  — International  confer- 
ence on  plant  breeding. 

August  14.  — Exhibition  and  meeting. 

August  2S  —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

September  11.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

September  19.— R  se  Society's  autumn  show. 

September  25  —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

October  9.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

October  16  and  17.— British  grown  fruit  show. 

October  23.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

November  6  —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

November  20.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

December  4  and  5.— Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  and 
home-grown  preserved  fruit. 

December  11.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

December  13  and  14  —Potato  Society's  show. 

January  S.  1907.— Exhibition  and  meeting. 

January  22  —Exhibition  and  meeting. 

Some  of  the  above  dates  fall  on  days  other  than 
Tuesdays,  but  all  except  the  Temple  and  Holland  House 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  Fellows  admitted  free  ;  the 
public  on  payment  at  1  p.m.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
will  be  found  in  the  Bjok  of  Arrangements,  1906. 


LEGAL     POINTS 


Shooting  Dogs  Trespassing  {Market  Gar- 
dener).— It  is  a  criminal  cffsuce  to  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  kill  or  wound  any  dog,  but  it  iaa 
defence  to  show  that  the  act  was  not  malicious 
and  that  it  was  done  in  the  bond  fide  belief  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
accused's  property  or  that  of  his  master.  The 
accused,  however,  may  be  liable  in  damages 
unless  he  can  show  that  the  shooting  was 
necessary  for  the  above  purpose.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  owner  of  a  dog  is  liable  for  damages 
committed  by  the  dog  when  trespassing,  unless 
the  owner  linew  that  the  dog  possessed  a 
mischievous  propensity,  such  as  a  propensity  to 
kill  game.  Bat  the  owner  of  a  dog  is  liable  in 
damages  for  injury  done  to  any  horses,  cittle,  or 
sheep  by  his  dog,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
party  seeking  such  damages  to  prove  that  the 
owner  knew  that  the  dog  was  mischievous  or 
that  the  injury  was  attributable  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  Where  the  amount  of 
the  damages  does  not  exceed  £5  the  same  may  be 
recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
magistrate.  The  occupier  of  the  premises,  where 
the  dog  was  livicg  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  is 
deemed  to  be  the  owner,  and  is  liable  as  such, 
unless  the  occupier  can  prove  that  be  was  not  the 
owner,  and  that  the  dog  was  kept  on  the 
premises  without  his  sanction  or  knowledge. 

Income  Tax  {WHUiams,  Norlhziniberland). — 
Schedule  B  comprises  the  tax  on  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  occupation  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Where  the  land  is  let  the  tax  is 
payable  by  the  farmer.  Where  the  owner  retains 
the  land  in  his  possession  the  tax  is  payable  b}' 
him.  The  annual  value  is  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment. The  tax  is  payable  on  one-third  only  of 
such  annual  value.  The  assessments  are  made 
annually,  but  the  valuations  are  usuallj-  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  years.     A  farmer  may  elect  to  be 


assessed  under  Schedule  D  instead  of  under 
Schedule  B,  in  which  case  the  profits  arising  from 
the  occupation  of  the  land  in  his  possession  will 
b3  chargeable  as  profits  of  a  trade.  The  right  to 
assessment  under  Schedule  D  seems  to  be  a  doubt- 
ful privilege.  Abatements  are  allowed  in  respect 
of  small  incomes.  For  the  purposes  of  such 
abatements  the  farmer's  income  is  taken  to  be 
one-third  of  the  annual  value,  viz  ,  the  amount 
on  which  tax  is  payable,  e  y  ,  ii  the  annual  value 
is  £480  only,  the  tax  is  payable  on  one-third  of 
that  sum,  viz  ,  £160.  Persons  possessing  incomes 
of  £160  are,  however,  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tax,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  farm  of  the  annual 
value  of  £480  no  tax  whatever  is  pavable  by  the 
occupier.  If  the  value  exceeds  £480,  and  does 
not  exceed  £1.200,  tax  will  be  payable  on  one- 
third  of  £1,200,  viz.,  £400.  Persons  in  receipt  of 
incomes  of  £400  are,  however,  entitled  to  an 
abitement  of  £160  of  the  £400,  so  that  tax  is  only 
payable  on  £'240.  For  the  purposes  of  an  abate- 
ment the  farmer  must,  however,  include  not  only 
the  annual  value  of  his  farm,  but  the  income 
arising  from  the  remainder  of  his  propert}'.  If 
the  annual  value  proves  to  be  more  than  the  pre- 
liminary estimate,  the  occupier  will  be  entitled  to 
have  the  assessment  rectified,  but  he  must  claim 
a  return  of  the  duty  within  one  year  from  April  .5. 
As  above  explained,  the  tax  is  payable  three 
months  in  advance,  i.e.,  the  tax  year  ends  on 
April  5,  but  the  tax  is  payable  on  or  before 
January  1. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
DECEMBER. 


TABLE    DECORATION. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourlh  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  ojfered  fcyr  the  best  essays  on  ''^  Table 
Decoration." 
The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,500  words  ;  it 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  *'  Compe- 
tition," addressed  to  "  Tne  EJitor  of  The 
Gabdek,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gaideo, 
Lindon,  W.C."  The  essays  must  reach  this 
otfioe  not  later  than  January  6.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  .  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Elitor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS   of  unsuccesEful  competitors. 


LATE   NOTES. 

The     Midland     Carnation     and 

Picotee  Society  will  hold  its  next  yeai's 
show  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on 
August  1  and  2. 

Royal     Hopticultupal     Society's 
Public    Parks    Examination.— This 

examination  is  specially  intended  for  gardeners 
employed  in  public  parks  and  gardens  belonging 
to  county  councils,  city  corporations,  and  similar 
bodies,  and  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  11, 
1906,  in  the  Rjyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hal),  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  The 
examination,  which  will  commence  at  10  a.m., 
will  be  partly  written,  partly  rivd  voce,  and  will 
occupy  three  hours  for  the  written  portion,  and 
about  twenty  minutes  each  candidate's  viva  voce. 
A  syllabus,  with  entry  form  attached,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  eecietary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, to  whom  intending  candidates  should 
send  in  their  names  as  soon  as  possible.  Nn 
entry  can  be  accepted  after  December  31,  1905. 
The  society  has  just  published  an  entirely  new 
and    revised  edition  of   the  little  pamphlet  on 


"  Varieties  of  Fruits,"  useful  for  private  gardens 
and  for  small  farmers  and  cottagers.  It  is  divided 
into  Applesfor  eating,  Pearsforeating,  for  orchard, 
for  cooking.  Plums  for  eating  and  for  cooking. 
Damsons,  Cherries,  Kaspberries,  Currants,  Goose-  t 
berries,  Strawberries  ;  notes  on  planting,  on 
pruning,  en  root-pruniiig,  on  manutiog,  on 
artificial  manure.  There  is,  further,  an  added 
list  for  enthusiastic  amateurs,  which  gives  some 
of  the  newer  fruits  which  have  thus  far  premised 
well,  but  are  hardly  sufficiently  proved,  or,  for 
some  other  reason,  not  included  in  th«  general 
recommendations.  It  is  a  most  useful  little 
pamphlet  for  2J.,  or  25  copies  for  2<.,  50  for  3., 
100  for  4». 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  12  h  inst. , 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Percy  Waterer. 
Btfore  the  formal  business  the  chairman  proposed 
a  vote  of  condolence  with  Mrs.  Eckford  and 
family  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
V.  M.H. ,  a  past  president  of  the  society.  The 
report  presented  to  the  meeting  was  somewhat 
length}',  and  we  are  unable  to  give  its  complete 
text.  The  chief  feature  was  its  exceedingly 
satisfactory  tore  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
showed  that  150  n^w  members  had  j  lined  the 
society  during  1905,  that  the  turnover  had 
increased  ty  about  £60,  that  the  Sweet  Pea 
annual  had  proved  a  great  succees,  that  the 
balance  in  hand  showed  a  slight  increase,  that 
the  value  of  the  stock  (vases,  medal  dies, 
staging,  &o.)  had  risen  from  £17  to  upwards  of 
£30.  The  retiring  officers.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer, 
president,  and  Mr.  C  W.  Breadmore,  were 
heartily  thanked  ;  while  Mr.  N.  N.  Shfiwood, 
V.M.H  ,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright, 
secretary,  were  thanked  and  unanimously  re- 
elected. Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  (Messrs.  Walkins 
and  Simpson,  Tavistock  S  reet,  Covent  Garden) 
was  elected  president,  and  Air.  John  Green 
(Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dere- 
ham), chairman,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
excellent  progress  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
.Society  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
attending  his  hard  and  careful  work.  That  it  has 
been  well  directed  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
gratifying  results. 

Unfair  exhibitinef.  —  The  followiDg 
letter  appeared  recently  in  the  Hereford  Times  : 
"  Having  read  with  interest  the  letters  respecting 
the  Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  may  I  say  that  whilst  admitting  the 
ability  of  our  noted  gardeners  as  fruit  growers,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  there  are  many  who 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  means  they  adopt  to 
enable  them  to  carry  ofi'  the  prizes  at  our  shows 
generally.  The  gardener  who  grows  his  exhibit 
finds  it  no  easy  task  to  compete  with  his  neigh- 
bour who,  if  he  happens  to  be  short  of  a  certain 
dish,  or  finds  that  his  own  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard,  will  procure  it  from  some  source  or 
other.  This  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  collections  of  fruit.  I  have  had  consider- 
able experience  under  some  of  our  best  growers 
acd  exhibitors  in  difierent  counties  (Hereford- 
shire included),  and  I  regret  to  say  I  have  seen 
this  kind  of  thing  practised  more  than  once.  I 
remember  an  instance  when  an  exhibitor  pur- 
chased no  less  than  four  dishes  cf  fruit  to  make 
up  his  collection.  This  may  seem  rather  a  bold 
assertion  to  make,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
Then  when  we  read  the  report  of  the  show  we 
find  a  glowing  account  something  after  this  style  : 
— ■  So  and  so  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Peaches, 
variety,  Ssa  Eagle,  Barrington  (or  as  the  case 
may  be),  and  other  fruit  of  fine  quality,  which 
was  deservedly  awarded  first  prize.'  But  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  grew  all  that  fine  fruit 
is  bevond  the  judges. — A  Young  Gabdeneb, 
Llandly,  South  Wales." 

*,♦  The  Yearly  Svbscription  to  The  Oakden  i*;  Inland, 
Cs.  6d. ;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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ROSES    FREE    FROM 

MILDEW. 

THIS  is  a  subject  of  such  importance 
to  the  Rose  grower,  no  matter 
whether  a  large  or  small  garden  is 
available,  that  we  give  promi- 
nence to  it  in  the  horpe  of  eliciting 
as  much  information  as  possible.  The 
following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter 
drawing  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  well  worth  looking  into,  and,  I  miy  add, 
one  which  we  nurserymen  have  somewhat 
neglected.  Last  autumn  mildew  was  ex- 
tremely prevalent  in  most  places,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  notes  upon  those 
varieties  which  resisted  the  attack.  The 
plants  examined  were  maidens,  growing  in 
heavy  soil,  and  not  over  rich.  The  time  was 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  the  days 
were  warm  and  sunny,  with  frost  on  six 
consecutive  nights  and  heavy  dew,  conditions 
which,  I  take  it,  were  most  favourable  for 
the  development  of  mildew.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  Roses  named  by  Mr.  Goodwin  are  almost 
all  in  my  list,  the  exceptions  being  two  or 
three  which  we  do  not  grow  and  Griiss  an 
Teplitz,  which  is  in  my  list  of  "  partially 
aflfected,"  this  variety  being  touched  on  the 
young  wood.  My  list  of  those  "  free  from 
mildew  "  is  as  follows  : 

Tea-scented.  —  Billiard  et  Barr6,  Brides- 
maid, Catherine  Mermet,  Celine  Forestier, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Comtesse  Sophy 
Torby,  Corallina,  Dr.  Grill,  Dr.  Rouges, 
Enchantress,  Francjoise  Crousse,  General 
Schablikine,  G.  Nabonnand,  Golden  Gate, 
Homfere,  Lady  Roberts,  Lucy  Carnegie,  Mme. 
Bravy,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Mme.  Wagram, 
C.  de  Turenne,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Medea,  Morning  Glow,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Peace,  Prefet  Montiel,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon,  Souv.  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Souv.  de  C.  Guillot,  Souv.  d'un 
Ami,  Souv.  de  Thferese  Levet,  The  Bride,  and 
White  Maman  Cochet. 

Hybrid  l^eas.  —  Anne  Marie  Soupert, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Caroline  Testout, 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  Irish  Glory  and  Modesty,  Lady  Mary 
Corry,  Lady  Waterlow,  Mme.  C.  Monnier, 
Marjorie,  and  Papa  Gontier. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  not  taken  into 
consideration,  but  must  remain  for  a  future 
occasion. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  others  which 
were  comparatively  or  almost  entirely  free, 
but  those  given  above  were  entirely  immune. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  whether  soil 
and  locality  in  any  way  afifect  this  question, 
or   whether  the  varieties  which  are    proof 


against  the  attack  in  one  place  are  equally 
proof  in  all  cases. 

I  could  give  a  very  long  list  of  Roses  which 
with  us  were  only  slightly  attacked,  but  this 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  space.  I  will 
conclude  by  naming  a  few  of  those 
which  sufifered  badly.  They  were  David 
Harum,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Edith  D'ombrain, 
Exquisite,  George  Laing  Paul,  Hon.  Edith 
Giii'ord,  Mamie,  Mme.  Cusin,  Mme.  C. 
Ramey,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Mme.  .Jules 
Grolez,  Mildred  Grant,  Robert  Scott,  and 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison. 

Lowdhani.  A.  H.  Pearson. 

I  see  on  page  381  of  The  Gaeden  Mr. 
A.  R.  Goodwin  includes  Griiss  an  Teplitz  in 
his  list  of  mildew-proof  Roses.  My  experience 
in  this  garden  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
Roses  for  mildew.  I  have  a  large  bed  con- 
taining several  dozen  plants,  and  during  the 
last  two  summers  they  have  been  covered 
with  mildew  from  quite  early  in  the  season, 
notwithstanding  continual  applications  of 
sulphide  of  potassium.  Our  soil  is  clay  on  a 
sub-soil  of  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  garden 
stands  nearly  700  feet  above  sea-level. 

Louisa  Wakeman-Newport. 

Hanley  Court,  Tenbury. 

RIVIERA     NOTES. 

The  little  so-called  Viola  coenuta  Papilio, 
mentioned  as  of  value  in  England  for  covering 
the  ground  underneath  Roses,  is,  I  should 
fancy,  a  strain  of  some  alpine  form  of  Viola 
tricolor  rather  than  a  cornuta  hybrid,  as 
French  nurserymen  assert.  Seedlings  now 
and  again  revert  to  a  small  and  almost  petal- 
less  flower  of  absolutely  procumbent  habit, 
straw  white  in  colour,  with  no  trace  of 
cornuta  anywhere.  For  winter  and  spring 
bedding  I  should  prefer  it  to  the  larger  florist 
strains,  and  for  quantity  of  bloom  it  is  quite 
unapproachable.  My  own  experience  with  it 
in  England  last  summer  was  unfortunate.  It 
could  not  stand  the  heat  and  drought  of 
July,  and  only  a  few  plants  survived  to  grow 
and  bloom  when  the  rains  and  cool  nights 
arrived  in  August  and  September.  I  should 
recommend  sowing  it  in  July,  and  thus  avoid 
the  check  of  a  dry  summer,  using  it  to  edge 
any  planted-out  beds  of  autumn  Chrysan- 
themums, where  it  would  remain  all  winter 
to  flower  as  the  weather  permitted.  It  will 
not  survive  the  summer  here,  so  it  is  sown 
afresh  each  year  in  the  autumn  and  planted 
out  in  January  to  fill  the  beds  that  Salvia 
splendens.  Zinnias,  and  Cockscombs  have 
filled  till  then. 

Dahlia  imperialis  is  at  last  in  fine 
flower  quite  a  month  behind  its  usual  date. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  obtain  a 
hybrid  between  it  and  some  richly-coloured 


Cactus  Dahlia  !  By  a  little  judicious  manage- 
ment it  might  be  possible  either  to  keep  the 
pollen  dry  for  a  month  or  two  to  force  a  small 
plant  of  D.  imperialis  into  bloom  before  the 
last  Cactus  Dahlia  had  faded.  How  very 
brilliant  and  rich  in  colour  the  biennial 

Cuphea  splendens  is  just  now  !  Were 
it  annual  or  a  true  perennial  it  would  be  a 
plant  for  everybody's  garden.  But  to  those 
who  do  not  grudge  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  it  is  a  plant  of  the  most  striking 
beauty ;  its  flowers  are  so  large,  and  the 
habit  so  neat  and  floriferous. 

Rosa  beacteata  (the  Macartney  Rose)  is 
still  giving  a  fair  amount  of  bloom,  and  its 
vigorous  shoots  and  glossy  foliage  make  it 
ornamental  at  all  times.  Owing  to  its  late 
flowering  it  is  not  as  much  grown  as  its  near 
relative  R.  sinica,  but  it  is  even  more 
vigorous  and  indifferent  to  soil  and  situation, 
withstanding  severe  droughts  marvellously. 
It  is  now  being  tried  as  a  stock  for  winter 
Roses,  as  it  is  a  conspicuously  continuous 
grower  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Cochet  is 
growing  and  flowering  freely  now  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  where  Lamarque  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  are  trained.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  Rose,  but  it  does  not  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  selected  blooms  at  a 
show,  and  where  the  glorious  golden  George 
Schwartz  thrives  there  is  no  need  for  another 
that  is  less  good. 

The  heavy  rains  of  this  autumn  have  at 
length  penetrated  the  ground,  and  the  late- 
pruned  Roses  promise  fairly  well  for  winter 
bloom  when  on  their  own  roots  or  on  indica 
major  stock.  Those  on  the  Briar  are  so 
much  injured  by  the  severe  drought  of  last 
season  that  they  will  do  nothing  till  spring 
comes.  The  severe  pruning  of  last  winter's 
frost  has  produced  a  remarkable  growth  and 
abundant  flowers  on  such  things  as  Helio- 
tropes, Oestrum  aurantiacum,  Tacsonia  ignea, 
Bougainvillea  Sanderae,  Linum  trigynum, 
Ageratum,  Habrothamnus,  Salvias  of  many 
sorts,  and  I  notice  that  several  forms  of  Iris 
germanica  are  in  fine  fiower  since  the  rains 
aroused  them  into  life. 

Edward  H  Woodall. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
FRAMFIELD. 

Notes  of  the  Chrysanthemum  eeaeon  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  deecription  of  the 
Doveltiea  and  other  good  things  that  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  has  at  his  Chrysanthemum 
nursery  at  Framfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
Not  a  season  passes  without  the  acquisition 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  novelties,  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  remarkable  seedlings 
raised  by  Mr.  Davis  himself.  The  present  season 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Japanese  novelties 
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have  been  grown  here,  and  exhibited  at  the  lead- 
ing shows  throughout  the  country. 

Of  the  Japanese  novelties,  the  beautiful  lemon 
yellow,  flushed  reddish  chestnut  blooms  of  Mrs. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson  are  among  the  best.  It  is  a 
large,  full  drooping  flower  of  good  form,  and  will 
prove  valuable  to  exhibitors.  Another  striking 
flower  is  Norman  Davis.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Henry  Perkins  and 
Lord  Ludlow,  both  excellent  parents. 

The  flower  is  large,  drooping,  with  long,  broad 
florets.  It  is  an  ideal  exhibition  bloom.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  rich  chestnut  with  gold 
reverse,  a  much  glorified  form  of  Henry  Perkins. 
A  Japanese  bloom  of  reflexing  form,  bearing  the 
important  name  of  British  Empire,  is  a  variety 
that  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  long  petals  of 
medium  width.  Colour,  orange  yellow,  overlaid 
with  chestnut-broDze.  The  plant  is  robust  and 
dwarf.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Lord  Ludlow, 
crossed  with  General  Hutton.  A  very  good 
flower  with  rather  long,  narrow  florets  is  The 
Mikado.  This  has  somewhat  the  character  of 
George  Penford,  but  is  finer.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
and  easy  to  grow.  This  new  sort  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Davis  as  being  similar  to  Mr.  Silsbury's 
Magnificent,  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in 
November  last.  He  says  he  cannot  see  a  particle 
of  difiference.  White  Paolo,  which  is  a  provi- 
sional name  only,  is  a  Eeedling  of  Paolo  Radaelli 
type,  much  resembling  the  original,  but  with 
a  smooth  and  finer  floret.  The  plant  is 
dwarf,  and  is  also  an  easy  grower. 

Mr.  Davis  is  again  distributing  the  novelties 
raised  by  Mr.  Penford,  the  best  of  which  may 
well  be  included  in  these  notes.  A  Japanese 
bloom,  similar  in  form  to  the  popular  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallie,  is  named  Sidney  Penford.  The  florets  are 
broader  and  more  graceful.  It  is  a  capital  acqui- 
sition for  exhibition  ;  colour,  terra-cotta  red.  A 
pure  yellow  flower  is  Miss  Kathleen  Paget.  The 
blooms  of  this  variety  have  broader  florets  than 
those  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  though  they  are 
quite  different  in  form  to  that  excellent  sort. 
There  is  little  doubt  this  novelty  will  be  very 
popular.  Flowers  of  a  crimson  colour  are  added 
to  this  year  by  the  acquisition  of  Leigh  Park 
Wonder.  It  is  an  immense  exhibition  flower,  and 
the  colour  is  a  shade  of  dark  crimson. 

Last  year's  novelties  were  doing  extremely 
well.  Algernon  Davis,  which  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  earlier  in  the  season,  is  undoubtedly  a 
first-class  exhibition  variety.  It  is  somewhat 
bronzy  yellow,  tinted  a  chestnut  shade.  This  is 
a  very  consistent  sort,  and  is  of  easy  culture. 
Mifs  Mona  Davis  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and  quite 
large  enough  for  exhibition.  It  has  long,  droop- 
ing florets,  and  the  colour  is  creamy  white.  The 
plant  is  excellent  for  the  conservatory.  Japanese 
flowers  of  a  good  pink  colour  are  always  to  be 
desired.  In  Mrs.  W.  Gooding  we  have  a  rich 
pink  bloom  of  great  depth  and  large  size.  This 
plant  is  another  of  Mr.  BuUimore's  seedlings. 
Mme.  R.  Oberthur  is  an  ivory  white,  though 
sometimes  slightly  tinted  with  pale  mauve. 
Another  beautiful  white,  also  of  Calvat's  raising, 
is  Mile.  Anna  Debono.  The  flowers  are  immense, 
pure  white,  and  are  charming  when  grown  in  a 
free  manner  for  decorative  uses.  Japanese 
blooms  of  a  crimson  shade  of  colour  are  now 
numerous.  Those  which  stand  out  prominently 
among  last  season's  introductions  are  three 
handsome  sorts,  named  respectively  George 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  and  Mrs.  T.  Dalton 
— a  remarkable  trio.  The  first-named  variety  is 
a  deep,  rich  crimson,  with  long  reflexing  florets, 
splendidly  adapted  for  exhibiting  in  vases.  The 
second  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  It  is  a  large 
and  striking  Japanese  reflexed,  of  easy  culture,  and 
of  a  deep  blood-red  crimson  with  golden  reverse. 
The  last-named  is  also  a  beauty,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  a  rich  claret  crimson,  and  the  flowers 
resemble  those  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  detail  all  the  good  things  to  be 


seen  here  ;  but  we  must  just  mention  by  name  a 
few  of  the  better  sorts  ;  Marshal  Oyama,  Chry- 
santhemiste  Montigny,  Miss  Fitzwygram  (tawny 
yellow),  Miss  Dorothy  Oliver,  Marquise  V. 
Venosta  (white),  Mme.  Marguerite  de  Mons, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Davis  (richest  yellow),  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunne,  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James,  E.  J. 
Brooks,  and  Leigh  Park  Rival — all  good 
Japanese. 

Incurved  varieties  are  less  eagerly  sought  after 
now  than  formerly.  Still,  good  novelties  are  to 
be  had  that  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  exhibi- 
tors. J.  G.  Shrimpton  is  a  bright  golden  yellow 
of  good  form  (certificated  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society),  George  Courtenay, 
rosy  mauve  ;  Frank  Trestian,  large,  and  very  fine, 
colour  orange  buS' ;  Connie  Jamieson,  bright  pink  ; 
and  Marjorie  Shield,  pale  blush,  are  also  good. 
These  will  be  distributed  in  the  early  spring. 
Mr.  Davis,  from  his  earliest  association  with  the 
incurved  section  at  Camberwell,  has  always 
grown  this  type  extremely  well,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  standard  varieties  are  still  grown  by  him. 
Reflexed,  large-flowered  Anemones,  long  tasselled 
or  Japanese  Anemones,  Anemone  Pompons,  and 
Pompons  are  grown  at  Framfield. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  singles — both 
large  and  small-flowered  sorts,  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative collection  is  grown.  A  large  batch  has 
also  been  raised — crosses  from  all  the  most 
popular  sorts.  For  years  Mr.  Davis  has  made  a 
speciality  of  market  varieties,  and  these  are 
always  interesting  to  exhibitors.  Mr.  Davis  is 
ably  supported  in  his  efforts  by  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Chas.  Davis,  who  from  his  boyhood  has  been 
closely  identified  with  all  that  concerns  the 
Chrysanthemum. 
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FOKTHCOMINQ  EVENTS. 

January  6. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Soci^te 
Fran9ai8e  d'horticulture  de  Londres. 

January  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

French  Horticultural   Society.— 

This  society  will  hold  its  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Caf^  Royal,  London, 
on  Saturday,  January  6  next,  at  6  30  p.m. 
Mr.  John  Harrison  will  take  the  chair.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  Schneider, 
the  president,  17,  Ifield  Road,  Falbam  Road, 
London. 

A  valuable  Jasmine.— Whether  the 

Jasmine  grown  in  gardens  as  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum  is  the  true  species  is  at  least  doubtful,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
climbing  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  as  its  flowers 
appear  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  I  take  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common 
Jessamine,  viz.,  Jasminum  officinale  affine,  which 
has  been  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  J.  affine. 
The  common  Jessamine  has  naturally  a  wide 
geographical  range,  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  to  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
Himalayas,  where  the  variety  aiBne  occurs. 
The  flowers  of  the  last-named  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  kind,  and 
have,  when  in  the  bud  state,  a  reddish  tinge, 
which,  however,  disappears  on  expansion.  The 
fragrance  common  to  most  Jasmines  exists  to  a 
marked  degree  in  this  kind.  — H.  P. 

A  grolden  yellow  Ornitho- 
galum.— The  South  African  Ornithogalum 
aureum  is  welcome,  from  the  fact  that  its  golden 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  during  winter,  and 
just  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  By  most 
authorities  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
somewhat  variable  0.  thyrsoides,  which  was 
introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1757  ; 
but  by  others  it  is  given  specific  rank  under  the 


title  of  0.  aureum.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped, 
and  the  flower  scape,  which  is  1  foot  or  more  high, 
bears  on  its  upper  portion  several  showy 
blossoms,  about  1  inch  across.  The  segments 
are  thick  in  texture  and  keep  well,  added  to 
which  the  spike  develops  and  other  flowers 
unfold  for  some  time.  Like  most  South  African 
bulbs  a  compost,  made  up  chiefly  of  sandy  loam, 
will  suit  it  well,  and,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  such  subjects  from  the  same  region, 
it  continues  to  grow  after  flowering ;  hence,  a 
good  light  position  must  be  given  it,  even  after 
the  flowers  have  faded,  so  that  the  bulbs  may 
develop  for  another  season. — H.  P. 

Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon.— I  have 
seen  this  at  various  shows,  also  at  Messrs.  Low's 
nursery,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  types.  It 
is  a  colour  much  appreciated.  The  plant  is  of 
strong  growth  with  flowers  standing  up  well. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  have  long  made  Persian 
Cyclamensa  speciality,  and  their  many  large  houses 
filled  with  them  form  an  interesting  sight.  Some 
plants  were  flowering,  but  as  they  are  sent  away 
as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  no  great  display  was 
made.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  best 
only  were  being  selected  for  seed,  the  chief  aim 
being  clear  and  distinct  colours. — H. 

A  beautiful  Acacia.— Of  the  Acacias 
flowering  at  the  present  time  in  the  Temperate 
house  at  Kew  one  of  the  most  attractive  is 
the  comparatively  new  Australian  species 
A.  baileyana,  which,  when  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, is  sure  to  become  popular,  as  both 
leafage  and  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  these  last 
being  at  their  best  in  December.  It  is  of  tree- 
like habit,  but  plants  struck  from  cuttings 
flower  freely  in  a  small  state.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  charming  glaucous  hue,  while  the  flowers  borne 
in  little  globose  heads,  arranged  in  short  racemes, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  colour.  At  present  enquiries 
in  various  nurseries  have  failed  to  discover  this 
species,  but  no  doubt  with  its  desirable  qualities 
it  will  be  obtainable  before  long.  Except  in  the 
very  favoured  districts  of  the  country  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, but  it  is  one  of  the  plants  mentioned 
by  Lord  Annesley  in  his  list  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  at  Castlewellan,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  two 
or  three  years  ago. — H.  P. 

Some  good  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums. —  In  the  well-kept  garden  of  Park 
Side,  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Ford,  where  this  beautiful 
autumn  flower  is  well  and  extensively  grown  by 
Mr.  F.  Blackith,  the  capable  head  gardener,  one 
noticed  recently  some  good  late  varieties  in 
flower,  such  as  Frank  Hammond,  one  of  the  finest 
incurved,  and  wants  stopping  early  in  May  to 
get  the  first  crown  bud  ;  Ben  Wells,  blush  white, 
a  very  fine  Japanese  flower,  long  narrow  florets, 
strong  sturdy  grower.  In  this  variety  we  have  a 
natural  first  crown.  Another  good  sort  is  Miss 
Lucy  Evans,  colour  heliotrope-pink,  large  flower, 
and  a  plant  very  easily  grown,  second  crown. 
That  large  and  handsome  Chrysanthemum  called 
Godfrey's  Pride,  with  its  carmine-crimson,  bronze 
reverse  flowers,  should  be  stopped  early  in  April, 
second  crown ;  and  regarding  this  last-named 
variety,  Mr.  Blackith  has  a  good  sport  from 
Mafeking  Hero,  resembling  Godfrey's  Pride  in 
colour.  Good  also  was  G.  W.  Child,  a  deep 
crimson  flower.  C.  J.  Salter  is  a  beautiful  canary 
yellow  flower,  named  in  compliment  to  the  gar- 
dener at  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  where  the  visitor 
may  see  many  that  are  well  grown. — Qdo. 

Two  late-flowering  Nerlnes.— By 

the  middle  of  December  almost  all  the  beautiful 
forms  of  Nerine  are  over,  but  two  of  them  still 
remain,  and  by  reason  of  their  late-flowering 
qualities  they  are  much  admired.  The  first, 
Nerine  Manselli,  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien 
many  years  ago  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, St.  John's  Wood,  and  first  flowered  by  Mr. 
Mansel  of  Guernsey,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
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In  this  the  flowers,  which  ara  borne  in  bold  heads. 
are  of  a  bright  carmine-pink  colour.  The  second 
is  one  of  the  original  species,  Nerine  undulata  or 
orispa,  as  it  is  of  Den  called,  which  was  introduced 
from  South  Africa  as  long  ago  as  1767.  This  is 
quite  a  small-growing  kind,  the  leaves  being 
grass-like,  and  the  flower  scape,  which  well  over- 
tops the  foliage,  bears  several  blossoms,  the 
segments  of  which  are  extremely  narrow,  much 
undulated,  and  pale  pink  in  colour.  Though  one 
of  the  least  showy  of  its  class,  this  Nerine  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  and  valuable  for  its  late 
blooming. — H.  P. 

An  Interesting  climbing  plant, 
Heliophila  seandens.— Tnere  is  just 
now  in  flower  in  the  cool  portion  of  the  T  range 
at  Kew  a  very  pretty  and  most  interesting  plant; 
pretty,  from  the  quantity  of  white  flowers  it  now 
bears,  and  interesting,  from  being  almost  the 
only  climber  in  the  enormous  order  Cruciferte,  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  has  slender,  wiry  stems, 
which  grow  quickly,  and  attach  themselves  to 
any  support  around  which  they  can  twine, 
narrow  leaves  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  of  a 
rather  fleshy  nature,  and  pure  white  flowers 
disposed  in  loose  racemes.  This  uncommon 
plant  was  first  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Medley  Wood, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Durban,  in  1885, 
and  flowered  there  the  following  year ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  cannot  even  now  be  obtained 
from  nurseries.  For  clothing  a  greenhouse 
rafter  or  furnishing  a  pillar  in  the  same  structure 
it  is  a  desirable  plant,  the  fact  that  its  flowers 
are  borne  in  midwinter  being  in  its  favour. — 
H.  P. 

Allamanda     gpandiflora  I  in 

Madeira. — This  plant  is  so  called  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Allamand  of  Leyden.  The  showy  flowers  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  vivid 
coloured  and  perennial  flowering  plants  of  the 
Madeira  gardens  ;  and  when  seen  in  conjunction 
with  the  purple  masses  of  the  Salvia  viscosa,  and 
intertwining  with  the  prolific  Lamarque  Base 
upon  our  lattices,  lends  to  the  autumn  season  in 
that  country  much  of  the  springlike  character 
which  is  80  puzzling  to  the  English  visitor  on  the 
approach  of  the  winter  months.  There  are  no 
less  than  twelve  species  of  this  genus  in  culti- 
vation, but  nothing  approaching  in  grandeur  and 
brightness  of  yellow  chrome  the  example  here 
depicted.  This  is  one  of  the  stove  varieties  of 
Allamanda,  but  is  easily  started  from  cuttings  or 
layers  in  a  light  loamy  soil ;  and,  in  a  sunny 
eituation,  needs  very  little  artificial  warmth  even 
in  a  latitude  much  more  northerly  than  that  of 
this  island. — E.,  Ftmchal,  Madeira. 

Daphne  Odora. — Though  far  better  known 
in  gardens  and  nurseries  as  Daphne  indica,  this 
has  long  been  a  popular  greenhouse  flower, 
owing  mainly  to  the  sweet  scent  of  its  flowers 
and  the  fact  that  they  appear  usually  about  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  when  flowers  are,  at  least 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  none  too  numerous.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  the  favoured 
parts  of  these  islands,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hardy  shrub,  but  in  most  districts  it  is  for  the 
greenhouse  only.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots  ;  in 
fact,  neat  little  plants,  all  grown  in  5-inch  pots 
■and  studded  with  flower  clusters,  are  turned  out 
in  quantity  by  a  few  cultivators.  As  they 
increase  in  size  the  plants  do  much  better  planted 
out  than  in  pots,  that  is,  if  there  any  facilities 
{or  planting  them,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
in  every  greenhouse.  A  well-drained  border  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  will  suit  them 
■well.  Where  a  bed  under  glass  is  planted  with 
•the  more  tender  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  and 
-such  things  this  Djiphne  is  just  the  thing  to 
associate  therewith,  as  the  conditions  are  equally 
favourable  for  both  classes  of  plants.  Besides  the 
typical  form  with  purplish  pink  blossoms  there 
is  the  variety  alba — which  has  almost  white 
lowers,  but  the  plant  is  decidedly  weaker  than 
ithe  other — and  one  (Mazeli)  with  variegated 
leaves.  An  interesting  hybrid  is  D.  Dauphini, 
(raised  between  D.  odora  and  the  hardy  D.  sericea, 


or  coUina,  as  it  is  more  often  called.  In  D. 
Diuphini  the  fragrance  is  less  pronounced  than 
in  D.  odora,  while  the  flowers  are  more  of  a 
purple  hue. — T.  ^ 

A  Perthshire  fruit  -  growers' 
society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stormont 
Fruit-growers'  Society  was  held  at  Blairgowrie 
on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Duff,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  A  very  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  past  season  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  the 
manager  and  secretary,  which  showed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  smaller  crop,  upwards  of 
227  tons  of  fruit  had  been  despatched,  an  increase 
of  about  30  tons  upon  the  quantity  sent  off  in 
1904.  The  total  value  of  these  consignments 
was  upwards  of  £5,100,  which  yielded  an  average 
price  for  Strawberries  of  £21  lis.  6i.  per  ton, 
and  for  Raspberries  of  £22  83.  lOd.  This  was 
the  highest  average  price  obtained  by  the  various 
local  associations,  and  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  had  been 
sold  direct  to  the  preservers.  The  Stormont 
Society  was  the  largest  despatcher  of  fruit  in  the 


the  older  sorts  being  cultivated  at  all,  as  the 
newer  and  improved  forms  have  everything  to 
recommend  them  in  preference  to  these.  Even 
the  labour  in  picking,  as  well  as  preparing  them 
for  table,  is  a  consideration,  in  addition  to  the 
superior  quality  when  cooked. — E.  Beckett. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

GROWING  in  a  cottage  garden  in 
heavy  loam,  close  to  a  stream 
running  into  the  River  Dart,  were 
the  finest  Christmas  Roses  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  situation  was 
damp,  and  they  were  partially 
shaded  by  trees.  The  clumps,  which  were  of  the 
giant  variety,  were  fully  4  feet  across,  while  many 
of  the  flowers  were  quite  5  inches  in  diameter  and 
carried  on  stems  nearly  2  feet  in  height.  Opinions 
difi^er  as  to  the  best  time  for  planting,  some  pre- 
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district.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  member- 
ship was  also  reported.  The  retiring  committee 
of  management  were  re-elected,  as  also  was  the 
manager  and  secretary,  whose  services  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  members. 

A  fine  Runner  Bean,— The  variety 
sent  out  last  year  as  Carter's  Mammoth  Ex- 
hibition, but  which,  I  believe,  is  to  be  renamed 
during  the  coming  year,  has  fully  borne  out  all 
the  good  qualities  I  predicted  for  it.  It  was 
raised  by  that  splendid  vegetable  grower 
Mr.  R.  Lye,  of  Sydmonton  Court  Gardens, 
Newbury,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  was  beaten  for 
this  variety  when  in  competition.  Under  the 
best  cultivation  the  pods  attain  a  length  of  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  ;  they  are  most  refined  and 
taking  in  appearance,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
varieties  I  know,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Bean.  Not  only  should  every 
exhibitor  make  sure  of  obtaining  it,  but  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  a  garden 
and  grow  Beans.     I  have  long  been  surprised  at 


ferring  February,  ai  soon  as  the  blooming  seison 
is  past,  and  others  September,  when  the  plants 
have  finished  making  growth.  I  have  planted  at 
both  seasons  with  good  results  ;  indeed,  I  think 
that  if  the  plants  are  taken  up  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth  they  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  time. 
I  have  removed  plants  when  the  fiower-buds  were 
formed  and  were  fully  2  inches  above  the  earth. 
The  blossoms  opened  well  and  were  exceptionally 
fine,  while  the  plants,  apparently,  never  felt  the 
move.  In  shifting  very  large  clumps  it  is  wisest 
to  break  them  up  and  plant  the  divisions 
separately,  for  old  clumps,  when  moved  entire, 
sometimes  die  in  the  centre,  both  crown  and  roots 
rotting  until  the  whole  plant  becomes  in  an 
unhealthy  state  and  often  dies. 

If  sufficient  trouble  is  taken  Christmas  Roses 
can  be  grown  excellently  in  tubs.  Some  years 
ago  I  saw  a  collection  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
the  plants  were  the  picture  of  health,  the  foliage 
spreading  over  the  edges  of  the  tubs,  and  being 
of  the  darkest  green.  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  high  hedge 
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during  the  summer  months  and  given  weal: 
manure  water  twice  a  week.  The  tube  were 
brought  under  glass  when  the  bads  were  about  an 
inch  clear  of  the  soil.  Protection  of  some  sort  is 
advisable  for  plants  grown  in  the  border  in  order 
to  prevent  the  flowers  being  damaged  and 
splashed  with  dirt  during  hea^^y  rains.  Hand- 
lights  with  movable  tops  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  the  tops  can  be  tilted  in  fine 
weather  and  ehut  down  during  storms.  Another 
plan  is  to  place  a  garden  frame  over  the  bed,  and 
small  lights  2  feet  square  with  iron  legs  are 
sometimes  used,  these  being  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  glass  is  just  above  the  leaves. 
A  glass  cover  tends  to  lengthen  the  foot-stalks 
and  to  keep  the  blossoms  pure  in  colour.  Frost 
never  barms  the  plants  ;  indeed,  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  they  may  be  often  found  in  flower  upon 
brushing  aside  the  snow  crust.  In  the  long- 
continued  frost  of  the  early  months  of  1895  half- 
expanded  buds  lay  prone  on  the  ground  for  over 
two  months,  but  upon  the  advent  of  more  genial 
weather  these  regained  an  upright  position  and 
opened  into  perfect  flowers. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  Christmas 
Rose,  but  considerable  uncertainty  exists  in  many 
quarters  as  to  their  nomenclature  : 

Helkborus  niger  cUtifolius.— The  giant  Christ- 
mas Rose,  also  known  as  H.  n.  maximus,  grandi- 
florus,  and  giganteus.  This  commences  to  bloom 
at  the  end  ot  October,  and  is  generally  out  of 
flower  by  Christmas.  It  bears  white  flowers, 
sometimes  tinged  with  rose  at  the  back  of  the 
petals,  about  5  inches  across,  carried  on  tall,  red- 
spotted  stems  ;  the  foliage  is  very  large,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  Two  and  three  flowers  are  sometimes 
borne  on  a  single  stem.  This  was  probably  the 
first  variety  introduced  into  the  south-west,  as  it 
is  to  be  found  in  that  district  far  more  plentifully 
than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

H.  n.  juvemis. — St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose. 
Some  nurserymen  catalogue  St.  Brigid'a  as  H.  n. 
angustifolius,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  variety. 
This  is  a  very  lovely  flower,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  bears  pure  white  cupped 
flowers  on  pale  green  foot-stalks,  the  leaves  also 
being  of  a  light  green,  and  scarcely  serrated.  It 
was  raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  "  St. 
Brigid." 

H.  n.  angvsti/olins  — Ot  this  there  are  two 
varieties,  namely,  the  Manchester  variety  and 
the  Scotch  variety,  the  last  being  sometimes 
catalogued  as  H.  n.  scoticus.  In  both  the  foliage 
is  narrow  and  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  are  tall, 
the  blossoms  being  more  starry  in  form  than  other 
varieties.  In  the  Manchester  variety  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  while  in  the  Scotch  variety  the 
petals  are  suflTused  with  rose  at  the  back. 

S.  n.  major  {Bath  variety). — This  is  the  variety 
chiefly  in  use  for  the  provision  of  cut  flowers  for 
the  Christmas  market.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer, 
and  largely  grown.  It  flowers  from  the  end  of 
November  for  two  months,  and  is  at  its  best  at 
Christmas.  Its  flowers  are  a  very  pure  white, 
bat  are  smaller  than  those  of  H.  n.  aliifol  us  and 
carried  on  shorter  stems 

H.  n.  {Rirerfton  i-aruty).  — Another  Irish 
Christmas  Rose.  Its  flowers  are  large,  good  in 
form,  and  pure  white.  The  foot-stalks  are 
green,  but  the  leaf-stalks  are  slightly  spotted 
with  red. 

U.  n.  (Brockhurst  variily)  — -This  is  sometimes 
held  to  be  synonjmous  with  the  Manchester 
variety  of  H  n.  angustifolius,  but  its  petals,  at 
least  in  my  garden,  are  broader,  and  its  foot-stalks 
slightly  shorter. 

H.  n.  Mnie  Fourrade. — A  Continental  variety, 
bearing  pure  white  cupped  flowers,  rather  smaller 
in  fcize  than  the  forms  already  named.  It  blooms 
later  than  any  other  variety,  often  being  still  in 
beauty  in  the  first  week  of  March. 

H  n  Apple  Blosiiom. — Sometimes  styled  carnea. 
The  buds  are  bright  rose,  and  the  fl  iwers  when 
fully  expanded  of  pale  flesh  colour.  The  blossoms 
are  m^re  starry  than  in  any  other  variety,  the 
petal-*  being  narrower. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzherbkrt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is  not   responsible    for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

HARDY    BULBOUS    IRISES 
[To  THE  Editob  or   "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — There  is  an  interesting  little  note 
on  I.  Vartani  in  The  Gakden  of  the 
9th  inst.  I.  alata  is  also  mentioned,  a 
pretty  sky-blue  flower,  with  much 
broader  and  ampler  foliage  than  most 
of  the  hardy  bulbous  Irises.  I  have 
tried  growing  nearly  all  these  in  pots,  and  find 
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that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  the 
bulbs  are  no  use  for  flowering  after  the  first  year. 
I.  alata,  on  the  contrary,  will  become  established 
in  a  pot,  and  flower  better  every  year.  I  potted 
some  bulbs  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  pots  until  now.  The  first 
year  they  did  not  flower  at  all,  but  since  then 
they  have  each  season  been  more  floriferous,  and 
are  now  just  beginning  to  nake  a  promising  show 
for  Christmas,  when  they  will  look  very  pretty 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  apfcciated  wilh  white 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  seasonable  tbing^. 


One  thing  I  would  mention  for  the  guidance  of 
the  beginner,  I  never  by  any  chance  let  these 
little  plants  be  subjected  to  even  the  slightest 
forcing,  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  my 
success  with  them.  I.  reticulata  flowers  well  in 
pots  the  first  year,  but  is  no  good  the  second. 
In  the  open  ground,  however,  this  charming  little 
thing  will  flourish  and  increase  in  favourable 
quarters.  I  have  this  year  obtained  from 
Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  of  Biden-Biden  a  few  bulbs 
of  I.  melusine,  and  am  awaiting  their  flowering 
with  interest.  This  is,  I  think,  a  seedling  from 
I.  reticulata,  and  is  described  as  of  a  sky-blae 
colour.  Mr.  Leichtlin  has,  I  believe,  other  even 
more  interesting  seedlings  coming  on,  but  informs 
me  that  there  I's  not  just  yet  sufficient  stock  of 
these  to  put  them  into  crmmerce. 
-ffye.  F.  Hebbebt  Chapman. 

ROSE  LIBERTY. 
[To  THE  Editob  or  "  The  Gabden."] 
Sib, — This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  finest  in- 
troductions of  recent  years.  I  have  a  bed  of  it  in 
flower  now  in  this  cold  district  when  all  others 
are  bare  sticks.  It  has  kept  its  foliage,  and  looks 
quite  presentable. 

Bandsiiorth,  Sheffield.  W.  A. 

WHERE      CHRYSANTHEMUM 

EXHIBITIONS    FAIL. 
[To    THE    Editob    of    "  The   Gabden."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  D.  B.  Crane,  in  your 
issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  laments  a  "  want  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  smaller  decorative  sorts,"  and 
intimates  "the  society  taking  them  in  hand 
would  deserve  special  recognition,"  and  says 
"  reflexed  and  Anemones  are  rarely  seen,"  and 
also  advocates  the  cultivation  of  Pompons  and 
singles.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  report  of  the 
Fmchley  show  in  your  esteemed  publication  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  particulars  (as 
fully  reported  in  the  Barnet  Press),  from  which 
you  will  note  that  the  Finchley  Chrysanthemum 
Society  offers  prizes  for  all  the  varieties  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent.  I  may  add  that  I  am 
very  much  in  agreement  with  your  correspondent's 
remarks,  and  for  the  past  few  years,  in  addition 
to  other  varieties,  have  been  making  quite  a 
speciality  of  singles. 

yew  Southgate.  M.  H.  Matthews. 

[We  are  very  pleased  to  know  that  the  Finchley 
Society  has  so  comprehensive  a  schedule.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  unable  at  this  late  date  to 
publish  the  report,  but  from  it  we  see  that  the 
beautiful  classes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crane  are 
well  represented. — Ed.]    . 


ORNAMENTAL    GOURDS. 

[To    the    Editor    of    "  The    Gabden."] 

Sir, — The  great  variety  in  size  and  shape,  as 
well  as  in  the  colouring  of  the  fruits  of  these 
plants,  make  them  valuable  and  interesting 
in  the  garden.  They  range  in  size  from  the 
miniature  Gourd  of  barely  an  ounce  up  to  the 
Mammoth  Pumpkin,  which  grows  to  an  enormous 
size  under  favourable  conditions.  They  are  all 
readily  grown  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
several  ways  of  using  them  with  advantage. 
The  smaller  fruited  forms  are  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  on  low  trellis  work  or  on  arches. 
Others  may  be  used  for  covering  bare  poles,  as  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  a 
specimen  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Gourd.  This 
has  rich  golden  coloured  frails  of  medium  size, 
which  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  For 
covering  arbours  and  providing  shade  with  their 
large  leaves  they  are  very  useful  and  eflfective, 
with  the  added  attraction  of  various  shaped  fruits 
suspended  from  the  Vines. 

They  may  alfo  be  grown  on  raised  mounds  or 
backs,  or  even  on  the  level  ground,  like  the 
Vegetable  Marrow.     In  the  autumn  the  fruits  of 
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the  smaller  and 
more  ornamental 
kinds  when  cut 
and  dried  are 
available  for 
house  deoora- 
tion .  They 
remain  in  good 
condition  and  re- 
tain their  colours 
for  a  consider- 
able time.  Where 
heat  is  available 
seeds  should  be 
sown  about  the 
end  of  April,  and 
if  the  plants  are 
potted  on  as  they 
require  it  they 
will  make  good 
big  plants  ready 
for  planting  out 
in  June.  Seeds 
may  also  be 
raised  in  a  cold 
frame  by  sowing 
at  the  same 
time.  These 
plants  will  not 
be  so  large  as 
those  raised  in 
heat,  but  they 
will  grow  away 
quicker  when 
planted  out. 
Rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  manure 
are  necessary, 
with  plenty  of 
water  when 
growing. 

A  selection  of 
the  smaller  fruit- 
ing kinds  should 
include  the  Egg 
Gourd,  Orange 
Gourd,  White 
Pear,  Green 
Striped  Pear, 
Bicolor  Pear, 
Early  Apple, 
Striped  Tomato, 
Warted  Gourd, 
and  mixed  minia- 
ture Gourds  of 
endless  shape 
and  form. 
Among  the 
larger  ones  the 
most  ornamental 
are  the  forms  of 
Turk's  Cap 
Gourd,  which  are 
rich  in  colour 
and  attain  a  good 
size.  Very  luxu- 
riant growers  are 
the  Siphon 
Gourd,  Bottle 
Gourd ,  and 
Hercules  Club 
Gourd  ;  just  the 
plants  for rapidly 
covering  a  large 
area  of  trellis 
work.  Onaccount 
of  its  weight  and 
size  the  Mam- 
moth Pumpkin 
requi  res  to  be 
grown  on  the 
level  ground. 
Oae  of  the  most 
curious  is  the 
Serpent  Gourd 
with  its  crooked 
fruits.        W.  I. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE  PLAN  OF  MIXED 
BORDER. 

IT  is  intended  that  this  herbaceous  border 
should  be  planted  only  with  plants 
easily  obtained  and  easily  grown. 
Trench  the  border  deep,  and  manure 
well  with  well-rotted  farmyard  manure. 
In  marking  it  out  on  the  ground  the 
simplest  plan  for  an  amateur  is  to  divide  the 
length  of  the  border  into  eight  divisions, 
thus  :  Red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  white,  crim- 
son, pink,  and  mauve.  Divide  the  width  of 
the  border  into  three  divisions,  for  tall, 
medium,  and  low  growing  plants  respectively ; 
say,  5  feet  for  the  tallest,  3  feet  for  medium 
sized,  and  2  feet  for  the  low  ones  in  front. 
All  fixed  lines  should  be  avoided,  either  in 
grouping  the  colours  or  in  grading  the  heights 
of  the  plants.  Here  and  there  taller  plants 
can  be  brought  to  the  front  or  lower  ones 
planted  back  to  give  variety. 

Sweet  Peas.— Sow  in  the  autumn  very 
thinly,  mixing  the  seed  in  a  basin  with  a  little 
red  lead  and  paraffin  to  keep  off  mice. 

Michaelmas  Daisies.  —  Plant  very  small 
pieces,  about  five  shoots  will  be  enough. 
Stake  while  young  with  short,  bushy  Pea 
sticks,  so  that  the  plants  when  full  grown  do 
not  show  the  stakes. 

Hollyhocks. — Sow  in  August  and  plant  out 
in  October  or  November.  Seedlings  resist 
the  Hollyhock  disease  better  than  plants 
struck  from  cuttings. 

AnmMls,snch  as  Sweet  Sultan,  Nemophila, 
Eschscholtzia,  &c.,  are  best  autumn  sown  ; 
sow  thinly  and  weed  out  well. 

Dielytra  (Dicentra)  sj?ectabilis  (Lyre 
flower). — Plant  in  October  and  protect  with 
ashes  in  winter. 

Pentstemon. — Strike  cuttings  in  September 
and  protect  plants  in  winter. 

Lilium  candidum  (White  Lily). — Plant  in 
August,  cover  each  bulb  with  sulphur,  and 
line  the  hole  for  each  one  with  sand. 

Irises,  Delphiniums,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Tritomas,  Lilium  candidum,  and  Tiger  Lilies 
are  best  left  undisturbed  for  some  years  after 
planting.  Michaelmas  Daisies,  perennial 
Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  and  all  coarse- 
growing  perennials  are  better  divided  yearly. 

Branching  Larkspur. — Sow  in  September 
and  plant  out  in  November. 

Til/fed  Pansies  do  best  struck  from  cuttings 
yearly. 

Rahmeh  Theodoea  Chambehlain. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME  CHRYSANTHEMUMS    FOR 
LATE   DISPLAYS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  a  spidery 
character  should  include  the  smaller 
decorative  varieties,  as  well  as  the 
thread-petalled,  plumed,  feathery, 
and  those  with  florets  that  are 
horned  and  forked,  besides  other 
equally  interesting  forms.  Of  these  there  is  not 
a  very  long  list,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  the  subjoined  selection  is 
compiled. 

Mrs.  Filkins. — Pretty  bright  yellow  flowers, 
borne  in  charming  sprays  ;  florets  horned  and 
forked  ;  one  of  the  daintest  of  the  type ;  Decern  ber ; 
height  3  feet. 


\  -Al 
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CanneU's  Fa- 
vourite. —  This 
pure  white 
flower,  with 
greenish  centre, 
of  the  daintiest 
description,  is 
also  known  as 
White  Mrs. 
Filkins  ;  it  is  a 
very  beautiful 
flower,  and  is  use- 
ful in  December. 

Sam  Caswell. 
A  very  distinct 
flower,  thecolour 
of  which  is  a 
shade  of  lilac- 
pink  ;  the  florets 
are  twisted  and 
curled,  and  they 
are  also  very 
narrow ;  Decem- 
ber ;  height 
3  feet. 

Chevettx  d'Or. 
One  of  the  most 
striking  of  the 
series,  and  speci- 
ally valuable  for 
its  pleasing  form 
and  rich  golden 
yellow  colour ; 
this  should  be  in 
all  collections, 
however  limited ; 
splendid  late 
sort;  height 
i  feet. 

Mrs.  James 
Carter. — This  is 
the  prettiest  of 
the  thread- 
petalled  sorts, 
and  is  a  free- 
flowering 
variety;  it  is  alto 
known  by  the 
name  of  Thistle- 
head.  The  beau- 
tiful little  flowers 
are  made  up  of 
very  narrow 
threadlike 
florets,  and  the 
colour  is  a  shade 
of  very  pale 
yellow ;  height 
3  feet. 

King  of 
Plumes. — In  this 
variety  we  have 
one  of  the  most 
robust  and 
strong  growing 
of  the  series  ;  it 
is  largely  grown 
for  market,  and 
is  highly  valued 
for  its  display 
throughout  De- 
cember ;  florets 
rather  broad 
and  curiously 
notched ;  colour, 
deep  golden  yel- 
low. The  flowers 
are  rather  larger 
than  most  others, 
and  they  are 
borne  on  plants 
between  3  feet 
and  4  feet  in 
height. 

Mrs.  W.  But- 
ters.— This  is  a 
rather  large 
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fluffy  variety,    specially  valuable  j-iCC*"' 

when  cut  in  undisbudded  or  parti-  ^^xfir^  ■ 

ally  disbudded  sprays ;  it  is  a  good 
white  sort  for  December  blooming, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet. 

Crimson  Tangle. — In  this  in- 
stance the  flowers  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, having  narrow  florets  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour  with  a  golden 
reverse,  making  a  very  striking 
and  beautiful  flower  ;  height  about 
3  feet. 

Miss  Harvey.  —  Very  pretty 
white  flowers,  with  frilled  and 
notched  florets  ;  beautiful  in 
sprays  ;  height  4  feet. 

Lady  Onslow. — A  charming  little 
plant  for  the  conservatory  ;  beau- 
tiful blossoms  of  a  lemon  yellow 
colour,  with  narrow  florets,  form- 
ing a  perfect  ball ;  plants  bushy 
and  compact.  "      _ 

Golden  Shower.— A  pretty  red- 
dish bronze  flower  with  hair-like 
florets,  drooping  like  a  plume ;  one 
of  the  most  distinct ;  December  ; 
height  4J  feet. 

Jitsujilui.  —  This  is  a  very 
curious  and  pretty  flower  ;   colour  i  I 

silvery  pink.     This  plant  pays  for  ■. 

good  culture.  / 

Mignonette.  —  This    variety  ' 

flowers  rather  earlier  than  the 
others  of  this  section  ;  a  thread- 
petalled  flower ;  colour  pale  yellow 
tipped  bronze.  In  favourable 
weather  this  plant  will  flower  out- 
doors in  October  ;  height  SJ  feet. 

Golden  Thread. — A  rather  large 
golden  broDze  flower  ;  free  bloom- 
ing ;  height  4  feet. 

White  Thread.— This  is  a  pure 
white  thread-petalled  flower  of 
dainty  form  ;  the  plant  is  free- 
flowering,  and  pays  for  good  cul- 
ture. 

Alice  Carter. — Another  distinct  thread-petalled  |  those  of  the  types  under  notice,  which  wererepre 
flower;    reddish  bronze,  tipped  gold;   it  is  dis  -.^    .     <  . 


NEW  AND   RARE 
PLANTS. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  VANDA. 
ERY  beautiful  is  the 
variety  of  V.  sanderi- 
ana  called  Chilling- 
ham  variety;  it  was 
exhibited  by  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville,  Chil- 
lingham  Castle  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Hunter),  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
This  is  a  very  large  and  richly- 
coloured  form.  The  upper  half 
of  the  flower  is  lilac-rose,  and 
the  two  large  lower  sepals  are 
heavily  veined  with  crimson 
upon  a  brownish  yellow  ground. 
A  first-class  certifieats  was  given 
to  the  variety,  and  a  cultural 
commendation  to  the  plant, 
which  carried  five  racemes,  and 
altogether  some  thirty  -  five 
flowers. 


ROSE  GARDEN. 


A   FINE   VARIETY   OF   VANDA   SANDBEIANA. 

(Exhibited  recently  by  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  ChilUngham  Cattle,  before  the  Royal 
horticultural  Society.    It  was  given  a  first-class  certificate.) 


LEOPOLDINE  D'ORLEANS 
ROSE    IN   A  CHURCHYARD. 
LTHOUQH     during 
recent  years   the 
attention  of  raisers 
has    been    towards 
improving  the  fast 
growing    or    ramb- 
ling Roses,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Sempervirens  or 
evergreen  group  still  maintain 
their  proud   position  of  being 
the  best  for  producing  those  splendid  masses 
sentedby  beautiful  bunches.  Disbudding  appeared  I  of  blossom  as  depicted  in  our  illustration.  In 
tinctly  pretty,  and  must  be'well  grown  to  be  seen  '  to  have  been  ignored,  as  the  majority  of  those  set   -pgg  GARDEN  of  the  9th  inst.  we  illustrated 
at  its  best ;  height  3  feet.  i  up  in  competition  were  cut  from  naturally -grown    ^j^^    ^^rietv  Flora,  which  the  authorities  at 

Two  pretty  spidery  singles  are  the  following  :    !  plants.    They  are  well  suited  for  table  decoration,  ,  „        ,    ^  ,,  ,         .  .        ,   ■ .    ■ 

Golden  Faden.  -  Curious  though  pretty  single  i  vases,  hand  basket.,  &c.  They  are  being  added  ^^w  know  so  wel  now  to  g^ow  and  it  is 
flower,  with  long  wirelike  florets;  colour,  fawn  ^  to  each  season,  though  certainly  not  in  very  well  worth  a  special  visit  in  July  to  view 
with  chestnut  tips  ;  free  flowering.  I  large  numbers.  D.  B.  Cbane.       the  fine  mass  of  the  sanie  Rose  growing  in 

Gold     Lock.—  tlie    dell    rosery   at 

Another    single  flower these      famous 

having    long,    tubular       ^H^^^^^HH^HEHHHHE^  XHI^I  gardens.  Inourillus- 

florets,  making  a  quaint       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^pmsm^^^^^i--  '  /:'■  S^H^^K^-^^l^fil^^fe  tration    we    have    a 

specimen  of  the  single-       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H*  ■■-S^sS^^^!r^m^H^KKKk>  picture  of  one  of  the 

flowered  type ;  colour,        ^^H^^^^^^^^^BR  ;  ;>i-"-?MB»W^fc8^'''^^^^^^Bte^^       best  of  the  evergreen 

light     yellow,     tinted       I^BV^JI^H^^^  i-'^sW^W^uBa^^H^^^t^M       ^^^^^i  although   not 

apricot.  ^^^'^^^^^3K[!tl^^'''Wa^^KJm9s»i.^z^^-     ~-:^^^^^^S^KfSmtB^9^^^^^^U       ^°    ^^'^    known     as 

rZ^     puRY        ■''^MWgMBfflBBB^  It  will  be  observed 

ISANTHEMUMS.         ^^^^j^^SS^Im^Mi^m^^^^^^SKffhi/MKSB^S^^^       Pla^t  haTblossomed^ 

These  were  more  com-         'dPl£BPK/9i^^^^BRHH'flHt^^^l^^^V^H&B9^^^&^^II^H^^^^K  ^'^^   ^^^^         charac 

pietitors  in  the  class  ,.f|uaajjga|^  teristic  of  the  whole 

six  bunches  of  decora-        ^^yni'ilS^Bf^''^t^9K^^K^Liutm^^Kii^^^^^X^jK^9m^^^^^^^^KS^K^^K  of   the    evergreen 

n^a^mgO^^R^^HR^BBHBHHHjI^^^^HH^H  Hoses.    The  main 

mums    than    we    have   '    ^HlHQKiHH^^HBBRBB^Ej^^fl^^^^H^^-^kSl^H  M^^BH^^^^^^^H^^^^^H  »» 

.  „,.  ^^RHB^M>^^^^EjHMHHPH^^^^^K^Iffic?«KBBflH^^^^H^^^^^^^^^H       in  tneir  culture 

ever  ^^^^^^VAj^f7r^^^Brjl^^l^B^4i^^^^^^9BHUpSSI^B^^9P9^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Nlti^a^  Chrysanthe-        HI^H^^n9MBWH9kiU^^^BI^3^Bll^pi9I^^^^H        ^^^  ^^^^^' 

mum  Society,  held  ^HH^^^^hH^^^M^^H^^HBMIVI^^KSw^^^^^T/^^^^^^^^H  Beyond     cutting 

the  ^^^^iHH^^^^^^^^IBr'^^^^^H^^^^^^^EHMM^^I^''  ^^^^^1       away  they 

the  so  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  i^B^^^I 

to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "'       ?lirub  it 

turn    from    the     huge  isolate  it  from  other 

Japanese     blooms     to                                 rose  leopoldinb  d'orleans  in  aldermaston  churchyard.  shrubs,  and  for  a  year 
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or  two  loop  up  the  growths  to  a  stout 
.stake.  After  this  one  may  leave  the 
plants  to  their  own  devices,  and  as  .July 
comes  round  one  may  have  these  splendid 
floral  effects.  Upon  arches  no  Roses  are 
more  effective,  and  they  are  the  best 
companions  to  plant  with  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, as  they  blossom  at  the  same  time. 
Although  termed  evergreen  Roses,  perhaps 
they  are  not  more  so  than  some  other  more 
recent  Ramblers.  Roses  such  as  Aglaia, 
Jersey  Beauty,  Sinica  Anemone,  Longworth 
Rambler,  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg,  &c.,  retain  their  foliage  for 
as  long  a  period,  which  is  frequently  well  oyer 
Ohristmas.  An  old  favourite  Rose  for  planting 
in  churchyards  and  cemeteries  is  Aim^e  Vibert. 

It  is  rather  surprising  the 
evergreen  Roses  are  not  more 
frequently  found  in  gardens 
growing  upon  standards,  not 
necessarily  very  tall,  but  on, 
say,  4  feet  to  5  feet  stems. 
There  is  nothing  comparable 
to  them  for  the  short  time 
they  remain  with  us.  Alter- 
nate trees  of  F61icit6  Perpetue 
and  Crimson  Rambler  would 
make  a  splendid  show  if 
planted  in  our  public  parks  or  * 

along  carriage  drives  in  private 
establishments.  P. 


Alisler  Stella  Gray. — The  first-named  variety 
is  an  exquisite  Rose,  quick  growing,  and  always 
in  flower  ;  in  fact,  its  merits  are  many  and  its 
defects  extremely  few.  But  I  would  warn 
intending  planters  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  hardiest,  and  in  this  garden  we  are 
obliged  to  give  it  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  The 
term  Noisette  appears  to  be  very  loosely  used  at 
the  present  day.  It  used  to  be  applied  to  a 
race  of  Roses  which  were  really  very  hardy  ;  but 
nearly  all  the  old  race  of  Noisettes  have  passed 
away,  and  the  varieties  now  placed  under  this 
heading  (e.g.,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Celine 
Forestier,  SoUaterre,  L'Ideal,  &o.)  are  all 
hybridised  with  the  Tea-scented  varieties.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  parentage 


this  latter  in  vigour  and  effect.  If  this  be  so  it 
should  be  well  worth  growing.  Flora  is  a  variety 
far  too  little  known.  Here  it  is  never  injured 
by  frost,  and  flowers  freely  upon  a  north  wall. 
It  is  always  rather  a  surprise  to  me  that  a  hardy 
Rose  such  as  this  should  be  passed  over  in 
favour  of  the  Boursault  varieties,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  all  manifestly  inferior  to  it  in 
beauty.  Anyone  who  has  visited  Kew  Gardens 
when  the  summer-flowering  Roses  are  in  full 
bloom  will  recollect  Flora  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  them  all.  It  belongs  to  the 
Sempervirens  or  so-called  Evergreen  section,  as 
also  does 

Filiciti  Perpetue. — This   latter   is   a   splendid 
variety,  which  is  quite  at   its   happiest   when 


ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 
In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration this  favourite  Rose  is 
shown  trained  over  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis,  which  its 
vigorous  growth  quickly 
covered  with  bright  green 
leaves,  and  in  the  season 
masses  of  brilliant  flowers. 
The  shape  of  the  trellis  may 
be  easily  seen.  In  the  centre 
is  a  strong  Oak  pole,  whose 
apex  overtops  the  trellis.  This 
consists  of  iron  uprights  some 
■6  feet  high  before  they  bend 
to  form  the  arched  top.  Strong 
wires  running  round  the  trellis 
brace  it  together,  and  serve  as 
supports  upon  which  to  train 
the  growths.  Crimson  Rambler 
does  not  find  favour  with 
everyone,  but  when  covering 
a  trellis,  or  arbour,  or  pillar  in 
the  open  no  other  Rose  makes 
a  more  gorgeous  display  for 
the  time  being.  On  a  wall 
this  variety  is  useless. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Roses 
for  Autumn  Planting,"  I  wrote 
some    criticisms    on    page    205 
anent  the  prize  essay   on  Roses,  published  in 
Vol.  LXVII.,  page  390.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  Question  I.  was  devoted  to  a  selection  of 
Roses   suitable    for   bedding,    and,    as   several 
■correspondents  have  kindly  written  asking  for 
further  information,  I  propose   to  redeem  my 
promise  and  discuss  some  of  the  other  topics 
■touched  upon  in  the  essay.  I  will  commence  with 
Question  III.      Give  the  names  of  six  Roses, 
rapid  climbers,  best  adapted  for  climbing  into 
old  trees,  and  state  method   of    planting    and 
pruning    for    first    year.  —  Answer.     1,  Alister 
■Stella  Gray,  N.  ;  2,  Dundee  Rambler,  Ayrshire  ; 
3,  Ruga,  Ayrshire ;  4,  F^licit(5  Perpetue,  Ever- 
green ;  5,  Gracilis,  Boursault ;  6,  Dawson  Rose, 
Hybrid  Polyantha. 


of  Alister  Stella  Gray — some  say  it  is  of  Musk  \  rambling  up  an  old  tree,  and  is  always  worth  a 
origin — but  I  presume  it  has  Tea-scented  blood  I  place  in  the  choicest  collection.     There  seems  to 

be  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this 
Rose,  and  I  well  remember 
reading  a  discussion  somewhere 
in  reference  to  this  in  one  of  the 
horticultural  journals,  but  can- 
not now  recollect  what  decision 
was  eventually  arrived  at.  On 
the  Continent,  as  in  England, 
there  are  diverse  ways  of  spelling 
it,  but  many  good  authorities 
concur  in  writing  it  F^licitiS  et 
Perpetue.  Mr.  William  Paul, 
however,  in  "The  Rose  Garden," 
adheres  to  the  more  generally 
adopted  way  given  at  the  head 
of  this  note.  This  Rose  was 
raised  from  Sempervirens  major 
as  far  back  as  1828  by  M. 
Jacques,  head  gardener  to  the 
then  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the 
Chateau  de  Neuilly.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  named  it  after  two 
Christian  saints  who  were  fast 
friends  and  suffered  martyrdom 
together  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  a.d.  203.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
elapsed  since  this  fine  old  Rose 
was  given  to  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  nothing  that  can  out- 
distance it  for  all-round  useful- 
ness and  beauty.     Of  the 

Boursault  Roses,  I  like  Inermis 
Morletti  even  better  than  Gra- 
cilis.     This    latter    is    a   good 
variety,  but  is  not  so  pleasing  in 
colour   as    the    former.      As    a 
general  rule  the  Boursaults  are 
thornless,    but   in    the    case  of 
Gracilis   this  is    not  so,   as  its 
wood    is  set  with  long  thorns. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  green  than  any  of  the 
other    Boursaults.     Both    have 
finely  coloured   bark,  which   is 
singularly  ornamental  when  they 
are  leafless,  and  both  are  strong 
climbers ;    of  the  two,  Inermis 
Morletti  is  perhaps  the  most  ram- 
pant.     It  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that  both  are  very  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  position.   Although 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  English  catalogues  give  the 
year  1883  as  the  date  when  Inermis  Morletti  was 
introduced,  it  is  really  a  much  older  variety,  having 
been  grown  in  France  for  a  great  number  of  years 
under  the  name  of    Mme.   Sancy  de   Parab(ire, 
sometimes  written  Mme.  de  Scncy  de  Parab^re. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  it  was  raised  by 
a  Frenchman  named   Bonnet,    and  distributed 
under  this  latter  name  by  P.  Jamain  in  1875. 
It    was    not     until    after    Morlet,     a     French 
rosarian,  found  it   in  Bonnet's  old  garden  and 
rechristened  it  Inermis   Morletti,   that  it   was 
found    to    be    none    other    than    Mme.    S.    de 
Parab^re.  Arthur  R.  GooDwnf. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  OVER  A  BALLOON-SHAPED  TRELLIS   IN   THE   ROYAL 
GARDENS,  WINDSOR. 

in  it,  and  I  notice  also  that  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son  mark  it  in  their  catalogue  as 
requiring  a  wall.  But  I  do  know  that  with  me 
it  frequently  suffers,  even  though  it  has  the 
shelter  of  a  wall.  On  this  account  I  should  not 
deem  it  suitable  for  climbing  up  an  old  tree 
unless  the  climate  was  warm  or  the  position  a 
sheltered  one.  . 

Dundee  Rambler  is  excellent ;  so,  too,  is  Ruga, 
but  on  the  whole  I  fancy  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  strike  out  one  or  other  of  these  in  favour  of 
Bennett's  Seedling.  This  latter  is  such  an  ideal 
Rose  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  the  freest  of  all 
the  Ayrshires.  By  the  way,  I  see  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Newry,  catalogues  a  variety  called 
Rambling  Rector,  which,  he  says,  even  surpasses 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


FORMING  AND  TRAINING  GOOSE- 
BERRY BUSHES —Suppose  that 
the  prepared  cutting  has  passed  safely 
through  the  winter  and  that  the  buds 
have  pushed  into  growth.  Four  or 
five  buds  may  have  been  left  at  the 
apex  of  the  cutting ;  it  is  therefore  safe  to 
assume  that  three  of  them  have  commenced  to 


GOOSEBERRY   BnSH,    SHOWING  EIRST  BRANCHES. 

[  (Cross  lines  indicate  where  to  cut  back  to  at  ivinter 
pruning.) 

grow.  If  such  be  not  the  case  the  cutting  is  not 
worth  keeping.  The  object  of  removing  the 
lower  buds  in  preparing  the  cutting,  besides 
guarding  against  suckers,  was  to  obtain  a  clear 
stem  of  several  inches  between  the  ground  and 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  bush.  Allow  the 
shoots  that  will  develop  from  three  of  the  buds  [ 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  to  grow  freely 
throughout  the  summer,  and  also  laterals  that 
make  their  appearance.  In  early  winter  prune 
the  three  principal  shoots  back  to  about  6  inches 
in  length  and  cut  all  the  laterals  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  base.  The  following  spring  two  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  from  each  of  the 
three  primary  branches  that  were  shortened  in 
winter.  At  the  close  of  the  second  summer  there  ' 
will  thus  be  six  branches.  Next  winter  shorten 
these  also  to  within  about  10  inches  of  their 
bases.  In  spring  encourage  two  more  shoots 
from  each  of  the  six  branches,  thus  making 
twelve  in  all.  The  Gooseberry  bush  will  then 
have  a  good  foundation.  When,  afterwards,  I 
other  branches  are  allowed,  if  there  is  room  for 
them,  be  careful  that  they  do  not  originate  from  I 
buds  pointing  downwards  or  inwards,  or  they 
will  defeat  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  which 
should  be  to  keep  the  branches  thinly  disposed, 
so  as  to  admit  all  sun  and  air  possible. 

Early  Oooseherries. — A  week  or  even  a  shorter 
period,  in  point  of  earliness,  is  very  important 
to  the  market  grower,  and  it  is  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  private  grower.  As  this  is 
the  season  for  planting  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  May  Duke  is  the  earliest  Goose- 
berry yet  introduced,  Industry  comes  next,  and 
Berry's  Early  Kent  is  close  up.  These  three 
varieties  would  pay  to  plant  in  quantity,  and,  if 
planted  in  an  enclosed  wire  station,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  from  birds. 

Training  Fruit  Trees  on  Walla.  —  For  Pears, 
where  the  wall  space  is  limited,  the  oblique 
two-branched  cordon  offers  some  advantages. 
Planted  from  2  feet  to  2^  feet  apart,  the  wall  is 
soon  covered,  and  more  variety  can  be  planted 
than  if  larger  trees  are  planted.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  being  able  to  grow  a  dozen  or  more 
kinds  of  Pears  when  required  for  home  use,  and 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

the  trees  are  so  easily  managed  and  trained, 
and  a  wall  covered  with  well-trained  cordon 
Pears  is  always  pleasant  to  look  upon.  The 
Palmette  Verrier  system  of  training  comes  next, 
and  is  adapted  for  larger  trees,  and  I  have  used 
it  not  only  for  Pears  but  for  other  fruits,  such 
as  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Plums.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  horizontal  and  vertical — the 
branches  are  taken  out  a  short  distance  hori- 
zontally and  then  taken  up  vertically. 

Using  Stimulants  Under  Olass  in  Whiter. — 
We  give  stimulants  at  all  seasons  to  plants  which 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  are  forward 
for  flowering.  There  are  many  plants  which 
flower  naturally  in  winter,  and  these  want  help 
in  their  period  of  greatest  activity  as  well  as 
those  plants  which  flower  in  summer.  Bulbs, 
for  instance — take  the  Narcissus  family,  which 
are  very  strong  rooting — the  flowers  are  now 
within  the  bulbs,  and  their  size  and  brilliancy 
depends  upon  the  nourishment  given.  In  forcing 
the  usual  course  is  to  plant  somewhat  thickly  in 
boxes  or  in  pots  varying  in  size  from  5  inches  up 
to  8  inches  or  9  inches.  For  the  conservatory 
we  generally  fill  large  pots,  as  half-a-dozen  or  so 
when  in  flower  form  a  group  which  can  be  seen. 

The  Christmas  Sose. — I  think  the  beginner 
would  be  interested  in  raising  seedlings  first ;  to 
save  seeds  the  plants  should  flower  indoors.  The 
beauty  of  the  Christmas  Rose  is  in  the  purity  of 
its  flowers.  If  there  are  nice  clumps  they  may 
be  lifted  without  disturbing  the  roots  much  and 
placed  in  pots  any  time  before  the  flowers  open. 
If  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting,  to  keep 
them  fresh  in  winter  they  must  be  covered  in 
some  way.  I  know  a  cottage  garden  where  there 
are  numerous  clumps  growing  among  the  Goose- 
berry bushes,  and  these  and  leaves  which  drift 
up  around  them  afi'ord  the  necessary  shelter. 
The  cottager  makes  a  nice  little  sum  every  winter 
by  the  flowers.  The  best  variety — and  there  are 
several — is  Helleborus  niger  maxim  us. — H. 

Protecting  Materials  and  their  Uses. — In 
districts  where  the  common  Bracken  grows  freely 
the  stems  cut  before  their  fronds  die  so  that 
they  retain  their  toughness  and  elasticity  are 
capital  for  affording  shelter  to  any  plant  which 
requires  protection,  as  they  protect  without  alto- 
gether excluding  the  air.  In  some  cases  it  may 
suffice  if  twisted  round  the  base  of  the  plant 
projecting  over  the  soil,  enclosing  the  roots  at 
the  bottom.  Where  Bracken  is  used  intelli- 
gently the  necessary  shelter  can  be  given  without 
weakening  the  buds.  Rushes,  where  obtainable, 
are  also  useful  for  protecting  delicate  or  tender 
plants  and  newly-planted  shrubs.  Mulching  with 
burnt  earth  or  charred  garden  refuse  will  often 
save  life,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  things  as 
Passion-flowers  and  choice  Clematises,  and  these 
and  similar  things  are  more  liable  to  suffer  when 
recently  planted  than  when  the  roots  have 
obtained  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil. 

Plants  in  Cold  Frames. — If  tender  plants  must 
be  kept  in  cold  frames  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  out  frost  by  using  heavy  coverings  and 
banking  up  the  woodwork  of  the  frames  with 
dry  litter,  but  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  is 
damp  in  the  frame.  When  the  pots  are  standing 
on  a  dry  bed  of  ashes  and  the  plants  kept  dry  I 
have  had  tender  things  covered  up  for  a  month 
at  a  time  during  frosty  weather  without  injury. 
Such  things  as  Calceolarias,  hybrid  Lobelias, 
Echeverias,  and  early-struck  cuttings  of  Gera- 
niums and  anything  of  similar  hardiness  were 
safer  in  cold  frames  when  kept  dry.     The  frames 


were  opened  occasionally  and  everything  in  the^ 
nature  of  decay  removed,  and  if  a  spot  of  damp 
appeared  anywhere  it  was  neutralised  by  scatter- 
ing a  few  dry  wood  ashes  or  dry  dusty  peat  over 
the  spot. 

Manuring  Asparagus  Beds. — This  is  a  common 
practice,  and  is  generally  beneficial,  especially  on 
dry,  sandy,  or  light  land  ;  but  on  heavy  land  it  is 
sometimes  harmful  and  keeps  the  sun  off  the 
beds  or  rows  and  lowers  the  temperature,  and 
may  lead  to  decay  in  the  roots- — at  any  rate,  it 
delays  root  action.  On  heavy  soil,  if  top- 
dressings  are  required,  work  the  manure  into  a. 
compost  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  charred 
refuse,  adding  a  little  artificial  manure,  such  as 
basic  slag  or  superphosphate,  and,  during 
growth,  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  useful.  Salt  is 
useful  on  dry,  porous  soil,  but  on  heavier  land 
something  with  more  force  and  life  in  it  will  be 
more  suitable. 

Seedling  Potatoes,  first  year. — One  specially 
interesting  feature  of  the  Potato  show  was  the 
many  seedlings  shown.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
generally  known  that  you  might  sow  seeds  of 
Potatoes  in  April  and  dig  Potatoes  from  them 
the  same  season  as  large  as  good-sized  hens' 
eggs.  Not  only  one  or  two  but  several  of  our 
largest  Potato  raisers  had  numbers  of  exhibits 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  seed  in  one  season. 
Of  course,  the  seed  had  been  sown  under  glass 
and  the  seedlings  were  advanced  in  growth  when 
planted  out,  and  no  doubt  the  best  culture  and 
stimulating  manures  had  been  given.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  change  of  seed  does  add  to  the- 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  crop.  All  Potato  sets 
should  be  placed  singly,  crowns  upwards,  m 
shallow  trays  to  develop  the  crown  eyes. 

Winter-flowering  Shrubs. — The  list  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  anything  which  flowers  outside  in 
winter  is  appreciated.  The  naked  flowered 
Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum),  now  just    opening  ita 
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GOOSEBERRY  BUSH,  SHOWING  SIX  BRANCHES  AT 
END   OF  SECOND   YEAR. 

blossoms,  is  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  it 
will  flourish  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  iD' 
such  a  position  the  frost  has  less  effect  upon  the 
blossoms.  Just  now  also  the  Japan  Allspice 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  very  sweet,  and  a  w 
flowering  sprays  in  the  room  will  give  ofl'  their 
spicy  fragrance.  This  shrub  is  generally  grown 
against  a  wall,  though  it  will  form  a  spreading 
bush  in  a  sheltered  place  anywhere.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  but  may 
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be  increased  by  layers.  The  Laurustinus  is  a  well- 
known  winter-flowering  shrub.  The  Bush  Ivy 
also  flowers  in  winter,  and  these  may  be  had  in 
some  variety  and  make  handsome  groups  on  the 
lawn. 

Orchid  Growing  for  Beginners  — Many  lovers 
of  Orchids  are  prevented  from  attempting  their 
culture  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  extremely 
difiBcult  class  of  plants  to  manage,  require  special 
houses,  and  very  special  treatment  in  order  to 
succeed  with  them.  This  certainly  holds  good 
with  many  kinds  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  large  number  which  require  very  simple 
culture,  and  included  among  them  are  some  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  beautiful.  In  beginning 
their  culture  the  first  important  matter  for 
consideration  is  the 

Structure  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  If  a 
new  one  is  to  be  built,  the  most  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  it,  and  if  one  already  exists,  how  best 
it  can  be  made  to  fulfil  their  requirements.  A 
span-roof  structure  in  a  good  light  position  is 
the  most  desirable,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  build 
one,  a  width  of  10  feet  inside  is  suitable,  as  this 
will  allow  of  stages  on  either  side  3  feet  6  inches 
in  width,  and  a  central  path  nearly  3  feet  wide. 
The  walls  should  have  movable  ventilators  fixed 
at  intervals,  as  in  this  way  the  heat  from  the 
hot-water  pipes  can  be  toned  down  if  necessary, 
and  if  the  walls  are  made  3  feet  6  inches  high 
space  is  left  for  upright  sashes  18  inches  high  on 
the  top,  which,  with  6  inches  allowed  for  the 
plates  in  addition,  will  give  a  height  to  the  eaves 
of  5  feet.  If  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 
is  9  feet,  this  will  allow  the  roof  itself  to  be  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°,  which  is  sharp  enough  to 
give  but  little  drip.  The  stages  may  be  made  of 
slates  supported  by  T  irons,  as  it  is  quite 
imperishable.  On  this  must  be  put  a  coating  of 
some  material  to  hold  the  moisture,  a  necessary 
feature  in  Orchid  growing.  Fine  coke  is  used 
by  many,  as  it  is  of  a  porous  nature  and  holds 
the  water  well,  but  small  shingle  is  also  very 
good.  The  plants  must  not  be  placed  directly 
on  this  material,  but  either  raised  on  inverted 
pots  or  a  false  stage  made  about  6  inches  above 
the  other.  This  will  allow  of  the  shingle  on  the 
lowermost  one  to  be  readily  damped,  which  could 
not  be  done  if  the  plants  were  stood  directly 
on  it. 

Ventilation  may  be  effected  by  hinged  sashes  at 
intervals  along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  shading 
by  roller  or  lath  blinds  is  essential.  Three  pipes 
4  inches  in  diameter  on  either  side  of  the  house 
will  give  plenty  of  heat,  as  it  is  better  to  have 
the  pipes  warm  than  very  hot,  the  excessive  heat 
in  this  last-named  case  being  decidedly  injurious. 
The  above  details  as  to  house  building  may 
appear  somewhat  too  minute,  but  it  will  be  found 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose ;  still,  where 
there  is  an  ordinary  greenhouse  at  hand,  it  may 
with  a  little  alteration  be  made  very  suitable  for 
the  less  fastidious  kinds  of  Orchids.  The  side 
lights  will  not  need  to  be  opened,  the  stages  may 
with  little  trouble  be  altered  as  above  advised, 
and  for  intermediate  house  Orchids,  which  can 
be  recommended  with  most  confidence  to  the 
beginner,  three  pipes  on  either  side  will  be  needed. 

Temperature. — Though  some  cool  and  some 
hot-house  kinds  of  Orchids  are  easily  cultivated, 
the  two  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
same  structure,  and  where  the  beginner  starts 
with  a  single  house  those  needing  an  intermediate 
temperature  give,  we  think,  the  greatest  variety. 
In  this,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Cattleya 
house,  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  50" 
should  be  maintained,  running  up  with  sun  to 
10°  or  15°  more.  As  the  season  advances  the 
normal  rise  in  temperature  will,  of  course,  be  made. 
(To  be  continued. ) 

Seed    Potato-box.  —  The    best    and    simplest 
method  of  preserving  seed  Potatoes  satisfactorily 


is  to  have  shallow  trays  or  boxes  made  from  thin 
boards.  These  may  be  but  4  inches  deep  inside, 
and  be  of  such  sizes  as  may  be  preferred.  Those 
of  14  inches  by  18  inches  hold  quite  a  large 
number  of  seed  tubers,  which  should  be  stood  in 
the  boxes  with  their  shoot  or  bud  ends  upwards, 
and  close  together.  If  a  strip  of  stout  wood  be 
fastened  to  each  end  of  the  box  to  form  a  handle, 
a  great  convenience  for  moving  and  planting  is 
furnished.  These  boxes  may  be  stood  in  quite  a 
cool,  airy  place  during  open  weather,  and  be 
stacked  close  together  and  covered  up,  or  removed 
into  a  less  cold  position  when  frosts  threaten. 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such 
treatment  meted  out  to  seed  tubers,  as  the  crops 
from  such  cared-for  sets  are  usually  double  in 


SEED  POTATO-BOX. 


and    drives    improperly  constructed    at   the    outset,  no 
amount  of  after  attention  will   make  them  quite  satis- 
factory. John  Roberts. 
The  Qard£7is^  Tan-y-bwlcK  North  Wales. 


bulk  to  those  that  result  from  badly  wintered 
tubers,  especially  as  bad  storing  always  tends  to 
weaken  the  stock. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

TBE  short  sunless  damp  days  of  this  season  of  the 
year  necessitate  frequent  looking  over  tender 
bedding  plants  under  glass  for  damping  is  pre- 
valent, so  that  it  is  advisable  to  pick  off  every 
dead  leaf  and  shoot.  Mildew  is  also  a  great 
scourge,  and  must  be  kept  under  by  repeated  lightapplica- 
tions  of  sulphur,  &c.  Carefully.look  over  Geraniums  daily  for 
caterpillars,  for  these  quickly  damage  a  number  of  plants 
if  not  destroyed.  Fumigate  occasionally  to  destroy  and 
prevent  aphis,  thrips,  &c.,  for  no  plant  will  thrive  while 
overrun  with  these  pests.  Also  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
snails,  slugs,  and  mice,  for  they  will  soon  work  havoc 
among  tender  plants.  Aim  at  cleanliness  in  the  plants  and 
their  environments.  Houses,  pits,  and  frames  containing 
bedding  plants  should  be  ventilated  according  to  the 
degree  of  hardiness  of  the  occupants,  doing  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  firm  sturdy  growth.  Look  over 
Echeverias  in  stacks  and  facing  walls  or  fences,  picking  off 
dead  and  decaying  matter  from  around  the  necks.  In  beds 
occupied  by 

Conifers  and  Evergreens  for  winter  effect  .cavities 
formed  through  the  swaying  of  the  tops  should  be  filled 
with  soil,  pressing  it  about  the  roots  and  stems.  Any 
mulching  disturbed  by  birds  amongst  spring-flowering 
plants  and  bulbs  should  be  replaced.  Cut  down  old 
flowering  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  forking  the  soil 
lightly  amongst  them. 

Walks.— The  present  is  a  most  favourable  time  to  over- 
haul existing  walks  and  to  form  new  ones  where  necessary. 
Clear  the  drains  of  sediment,  and  see  that  all  are  in 
thorough  working  order,  with  an  uninterrupted  fall  to  the 
outlets,  which  should  also  be  free  of  all  accumulations. 
Level  all  irregularities,  and  where  necessary  gravel  the 
whole  surface  afresh,  rolling  frequently  in  all  but  frosty 
weather,  and  if  not  sodden  (which  good  walks  never  should 
be)  apply  ' '  Climax  "  Weed  Killer,  for  it  is  much  more  effica- 
cious, besides  being  more  economical,  applied  while  walks 
and  drives  are  moist  than  when  dust-dry. 

Making  New  Walks.— Where  new  ones  are  contem- 
plated mark  them  out,  shave  off  the  turf,  excavate  the 
soil  (depth  in  accordance  with  the  width),  sloping  from 
edges  to  centre,  thus  forming  a  drain.  Take  levels  accu- 
rately, so  that  a  fall  is  assured.  Decide  on  positions  of 
grids,  and  lay  them  down  with  pipes  leading  to  the  drain 
in  the  centre  of  the  walk,  where  either  pipes  or  stones  (a 
rubble  drain)  are  laid.  Next  fill  in  with  any  rough 
materials  available  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface. 
On  this  lay  S  inches  of  evenly-broken  granite  (macadam), 
levelling  it  carefully  to  prevent  inequalities  later,  and 
surface  with  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  clean  fine  gravel  or 
granite  chips.  Then  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  roll 
until  it  is  solid  and  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  hard. 
Where  preferred  to  have  the  gravel  loose  omit  the  rolling. 
When  finished  the  walks  should  be  from  1^  inches  to 
2  inches  below  the  edgings.    Bear  in  mind  that  for  walks 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

CODi^tTMS  (Crotons).— Cuttings  of  these  may  be  inserted 
in  a  propagating  frame  with  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  Use 
the  weaker  growths  and  side  shoots  for  cuttings  and  ring 
the  vigorous.  Plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  can  be 
obtained  by  the  latter  method  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

CORiiYLINES  (Dracaenas).— Leggy  plants  of  these  may 
also  be  rung.  When  rooted  cut  off  and  place  in  small  pots. 
The  old  stem  can  be  shaken  out  and  placed  in  cocoanut 
fibre,  either  as  it  is  or  cut  up  into  pieces,  when  young 
growths  will  push  from  it.  The  root  growths,  often  termed 
toes  on  some  varieties  if  cut  off,  soon  grow  into  nice  little 
plants.  Green  varieties  can  soon  be  increased  in  this  way, 
but  when  dealing  with  highly-coloured  varieties,  Cooperi 
for  instance,  the  best  coloured  plants  are  from  tops. 

Chrtsanthemuz^is.— Propagation  of  these  is  still  pro- 
ceeding. Stools  of  varieties  which  are  shy  in  producing 
cuttings  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  into  small 
pots,  using  a  light  soil.  Put  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
to  encourage  growth.  The  late  varieties  are  still  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  most  useful  variety  either  for  decora- 
tion or  as  cut  flower  I  should  undoubtedly  say  Niveus. 
It  lasts  such  a  long  time  in  flower. 

Fuchsias.— Start  a  few  old  plants  in  heat  of  varieties  of 
whicli  more  stock  is  desired.  Look  over  the  plants  stored 
away  to  see  what  condition  they  are  in.  Water  them  if 
the  soil  is  becoming  too  dry.  Encourage  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants  rooted  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn.  Give 
each  plant  a  neat  stake.  Do  not  top  them  unless  very- 
short  plants  are  required,  such  as  would  be  used  for 
baskets. 

Salvia  splendens.— What  an  acquisition  this  plant  has- 
proved  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  There  are  now  a 
number  of  varieties.  Select  each  year  several  of  the  best 
plants  for  cuttings.  The  variety  grandiflora  has  long 
flower-spikes,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  general  use.  Aa 
a  dwarf  variety  Fireball  is  useful,  and  comes  into  flower 
early.  Cut  the  selected  plants  back  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
cuttings.  Cyclamen  from  seed  sown  last  September  are 
ready  for  potting  off  into  small  pots.  Start  a  few  tubers 
of  Gloxinias  and  Begonias  in  shallow  boxes,  filled  with 
leaf-soil  and  sand,  half  covering  the  tubers.  Give  them  a 
temperature  of  60^  to  65°  Fahr.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  if 
it  is  desired  to  flower  the  plants  the  first  year. 

Frames.— During  severe  frosts  the  cool  pits  and  frames 
should  not  be  uncovered.  They  will  not  harm  if  covered 
up  for  a  week  or  more  provided  the  plants  are  not  in 
flower.  When  a  thaw  sets  in  take  off  the  covering  and 
give  the  plants  air.  If  they  have  been  covered  up  for 
some  days  this  must  be  done  gradually.  Push  forward  the 
cleaning  of  the  plants  and  houses.  With  the  turn  of  the 
year  there  will  be  plenty  of  propagating  and  potting  to 
attend  to.  Limewash  ihe  walls  of  the  houses. 
Royal  GardeTis,  Kew.  A.  Osborn. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Melons.— To  obtain  ripe  fruits  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  a  batch  of  plants  should  be  raised  at  once. 
A  free  setting,  reliable  variety  should  be  selected  for  early 
work.  Frogmore  Orange  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  may  be 
relied  on  for  this  purpose.  Sow  the  seeds  in  2^-inch  pots, 
using  loam  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  finely  broken  mortar 
rubble  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  porous.  The  compost  must 
be  nicely  warmed  before  sowing  the  seeds.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  two  seeds  in  each  pot,  discarding  the  weaker 
plant  later  on.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  moderately  warm 
bottom-heat  or  a  large  number  of  the  seeds  may  not 
germinate.  A  house  must  be  prepared  ready  for  receiving 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  planting. 
The  interior  of  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,, 
saturating  holes  and  crevices,  or  anywhere  where  vermin- 
can  secrete  themselves,  with  boiling  water  to  destroy 
them,  or  they  will  give  a  lot  of  trouble  later  on,  when  such 
vigorous  measures  cannot  be  used.  Afterwards  limewash 
the  walls.  The  material  for  forming  a  hot-bed  should  be 
collected  and  prepared,  stable  litter  and  leaves  will  be 
suitable.  It  should  be  turned  several  times  to  allow  rank- 
gases  to  escape.  Good  fibrous  loam  will  make  a  suitable 
rooting  medium,  but  if  it  is  of  a  retentive  nature  a  good 
sprinkling  of  old  mortar  rubble  will  be  of  benefit.  The 
bed  should  be  raised  as  near  the  trellis  as  possible,  so  that 
the  plants  receive  full  benefit  of  light  and  sunshine. 

CtrcuMBERS.— No  time  should  be  lost  in  raising  a  batch 
of  plants  to  replace  old  and  exhausted  ones.  The  advice- 
given  for  sowing  Melon  seeds  may  be  applied  here,  except 
that  the  soil  should  consist  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
parts.  It  should  be  in  a  condition  so  that  no  water  will 
be  required  until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  Prepare  the 
house  and  hot-bed  as  advised  above,  planting  the  young 
seedlings  out  in  mounds  of  fibrous  loam  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit.  Assuming  that  old  plants  are  clean,  and  not  too 
exhausted  through  over- cropping,  they  may  still  be 
encouraged  to  give  a  few  fruits,  which  are  always  welcome,, 
as  salads  are  so  scarce  at  this  time  of  year.  Keep  the  roof 
glass  clean,  and  the  growth  trained  and  regulated  so  as 
not  to  exclude  light.  The  night  temperature  may  range 
from  65^  to  70°  according  to  the  weather.  Admit  air  at 
the  top  of  the  house  when  favourable  opportunities  occur, 
but  close  the  ventilators  while  the  sun  is  full  on  the  house. 

Tomatoes.- The  conditions  have  been  very  favourable 
for  the  young  plants  which  were  raised  in  October,  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  fruiting  pots  early  in  the  New 
Year.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  succeeding  this  batch. 
Frogmore  Selected  and  Winter  Beauty  are  reliable  sorta 
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for  early  work.  The  winter  fruiters  are  doing  remarkably 
well  this  year.  The  later  fruits  may  be  eccouragecl  to 
Bwell  by  top-dressiDg  with  a  little  fresh  soil  whenever 
roots  appear  on  the  surface.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of 
Le  Fruitier,  too,  will  be  of  benefit.  E.  Harriss. 

Fruit  Department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cypripediums.— In  the  intermediate  house  there  are 
many  Cypripediums  now  in  bloom,  including  C.  spiceri- 
anum,  C.  Fascinator,  C.  Memorla  Mcetisii,  C.  Sallierii 
hyeanum,  C.  arthurianum,  C.  Acireus  langleyenae, 
■C.  Creon,  C.  euryades,  C.  M.  le  Curte,  many  varieties 
of  C.  leeanum,  including  the  rare  C.  1.  clinkaberryanum, 
also  numerous  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  as  C.  i.  Sandetfe, 
C.  i.  Harefield  Hall,  C.  i.  punctatum  violaceum,  C.  i.  mont- 
anum,  &c.  All  of  these  cool  growing  Cypripediums  should 
he  largely  grown,  the  handsome  flowers  last  a  long  time  in 
bloom  ;  they  are  very  useful  for  house  decoration,  the 
majority  are  easily  grown.  After  the  flowers  are  cut 
keep  the  plants  rather  drier  than  usual  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  if  any  of  them  require  repotting,  or  it  is 
found  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  any  particular 
variety  by  dividing  the  plants  up  into  small  pieces,  they 
should  be  attended  to.  In  repotting  the  plants  do  not 
raise  them  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  keep  the  compost 
just  below  it.  C.  spicerianum  is  the  only  exception.  I 
ilnd  that  this  species  grows  better  when  raised  a  little 
above  the  rim.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  using 
rough  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal 
parts.  After  repotting  stand  the  plants  In  a  shadypart  of 
ihe  intermediate  house,  afford  only  very  moderate  supplies 
of  water  as  each  plant  becomes  dry,  and  when  properly 
.rooted  in  the  new  soil  and  growing  freely  give  water 
liberally.  The  old  C.  caudatum  and  its  variety  Wallisii 
have,  unfortunately,  become  rare  plants  in  cultivation  ; 
they  are  seldom  seen.  Those  who  possess  plants  of  this 
-Species  will  see  that  they  are  now  producing  young 
growths,  and  will  soon  be  showing  their  flower-spikes. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  keep  them  in 
the  intermediate  house  thewhole  year  round.  See  thatno 
water  lodges  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths,  as  they 
are  liable  to  decay  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  there.  In  the 
•cool  house  plants  of 

Lycaste  Skinnerii  and  its  varieties  are  now  fast  finish- 
ing up  their  growths  and  sending  up  flower-spikes.  While 
growing  Lycastes  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and 
at  this  particular  time  give  a  little  weak  cow  manure  water 
at  each  alternate  watering.  After  the  flowers  are  cut  and 
the  plants  are  at  rest  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
for  want  of  water.  The  best  time  to  repot  Lycastes  is 
soon  after  growth  recommences.  Water  must  be  given 
less  frequently  to  Lycaate  cruenta,  L.  Deppei,  L.  costata, 
L.  Barringtonise,  L.  leucantha,  L.  macrobulbon,  and 
L.  aromatica.  L.  lanipes  is  a  plant  well  worth  growing. 
The  white  flowers  shaded  with  green  are  delightfully 
iscented  during  the  night. 

The  Sabralias  are  now  in  active  growth,  and  if  the 
plants  have  become  crowded  with  old  flowering  stems 
some  of  these  should  be  cut  off  to  the  base.  The  new  shoots 
may  then  be  tied  out  clear  of  each  other  so  that  light  and 
air  may  pass  freely  between  them.  All  pot-bound  plants 
should  at  once  have  a  liberal  shift,  or  large  specimens  that 
require  dividing  should  be  attended  to.  Avoid  dryness  at 
the  root  at  any  time. 

L-ELIA  RUBESCKNS  (acuminata)  is  a  dwarf  compact- 
growing  species.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
this  plant  now  in  bloom  at  Burford,  one  with  white 
flowers,  the  other  a  lovely  tint  of  soft  rose  colour,  both 
having  a  dark  maroon  spot  or  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
It  is  a  Mexican  plant,  but  I  find  it  thrives  best  when 
suspended  in  a  light  airy  position  in  the  warmest  house. 
Alter  the  flowers  fade  the  plant  will  be  at  rest,  and 
the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  Mexican  or  intermediate 
house  is  preferable  for  them.  The  plant  is  best  cultivated 
in  shallow  pans,  and  will  root  freely  in  the  ordinary 
■Orchid  compost. 

Burford  Gardens,  Dorking.  w.  H.  White. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
.Forced  Vegetables.  —  Vegetables  from  the  outdoor 
garden  are  now  limited  to  the  Brassica  family  and  one  or 
two  kinds  of  roots  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  supplies 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  possible 
*from  the  forcing  quarters.  Asparagus  must  receive 
careful  attention  in  the  way  of  being  watered  when  neces- 
sary with  tepid  water  in  which  a  pinch  of  salt  has  been 
dissolved  ;  a  tablespoonful  to  3  gallons  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient, the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  forcing  house  containing  the 
Asparagus.  Fresh  supplies  of  roots  must  be  introduced 
according  to  the  demand.  Seakale  that  was  moved  into 
forcing  quarters  some  time  ago  has  been  yielding  good 
supplies  ;  the  roots  still  in  the  open  will  now  start  more 
■quickly  into  growth  than  those  first  put  into  heat.  Fresh 
hatches  of  the  Seakale  roots  should  be  brought  in  at 
regular  intervals,  according  to  demand  ;  spaces  between 
hot-water  pipes  and  brick  walls  answer  very  well  when 
better  positions  are  not  available,  the  space  to  decide 
whether  pots  or  boxes  shall  be  used. 

The  Mushroom  House  has  also  to  do  duty  in  bringing 
on  supplies  of  forced  Seakale  ;  they  may  not  come  on  so 
rapidly,  but  as  a  rule  they  prove  the  plumpest  and  the 
best  if  light  has  been  thoroughly  excluded.  To  keep  up 
igood  supplies  of 

Rhubarb  quantities  of  roots  with  not  less  than  three 
plump  crowns  must  be  placed  where  a  good  command  of 
heat  can  be  obtained.  Place  some  floe  soil  around  and 
amongst  the  roots,  water  well,  and  exclude  light  until 


they  are  fairly  into  growth,  then  light  may  be  admitted 
by  degrees,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  flavour,  but  the  admission  must  be  gradual. 

Salaps.— These  being  so  essential  for  the  table  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  those  growing  until  they 
are  to  be  blanched,  then  blanching  only  those  required  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply.  The  Mushroom  house  is  a 
first-rate  place  for  blanching  Endive,  and  fresh  supplies 
should  be  introduced  into  it  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  so  that  a 
steady  supply  may  be  forthcoming.  Endive  plants  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  require  to  be  occasionally  examined  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  decayed  leaves  to  be  removed.  Slugs 
have  also  to  be  looked  for,  especially  during  open  weather. 

Chicory  may  be  had  in  abundance  between  this  date 
and  the  time  when  it  runs  naturally  to  flower.  The  roots 
of  Chicory  are  easily  grown  and  blanched,  so  that  very 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  having  large  and  constant 
supplies.  Lettuces  in  frames  and  other  shelters  must 
have  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Those 
growing  by  the  base  of  walls  and  on  sheltered  borders 
must  be  examined  also  ;  weeds  and  slugs  must  be  searched 
for  during  fresh  weather  if  they  abound.  Mustard  and 
Cress  is  easily  and  quickly  grown  in  either  box  or  border 
that  contain  a  light  rich  soil  where  a  temperature  from 
5u°  to  60°  can  be  had. 

DiGGINC,  trenching,  wheeling  on  manure,  keeping 
garden  paths  tidy,  &c.,  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  on 
vegetable  quarters  at  present,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  attending  to  these  items.  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  crops  for  next  year,  so 
that  the  ground  may  be  prepared  accordingly,  the  old 
axiom  being  kept  well  in  mind— dig  deep  and  manure  well. 

J.  Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answ^eps.— rA«  Kditor  intends 
to  make  Thk  Gakden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  0}  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the'*  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  columJi.  All  comTnunications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THB  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PCBLISHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  vnth  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  qttestions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Planting  Gardek  {E.  A.  B.).  —  In 
beds  1  and  2  we  should  certainly  plant  dwarf 
Roses  of  such  free  -  flowering  sorts  as 
Corallina,  Giiiss  an  Teplitz,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Caroline  Testout,  and  others.  Several 
lists  suitable  for  your  purpose  have  been  given 
lately  in  The  Garden.  We  should  fill  the  long 
bed  by  the  north  fence  with  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  making,  in  fact,  a  mixed  border 
of  it.  In  the  one  which  is  damp  and  rather 
shaded  plant  Japanese  Anemones  (pink  and 
white),  Lobelia  fulgens,  and  Lobelia  cardinalis 
(scarlet),  Lilium  tigrinum,  Lilium  auratum, 
Lilium  speciosum  in  its  several  varieties,  and 
Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis).  The  climbing  Rose 
will  doubtless  flower  next  year.  Do  not  prune 
the  long  growths  it  has  made.  The  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle would  be  suitable  for  the  arch,  or  Clematis 
Jackmani.  Possibly  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  is 
in  too  rich  soil  ;  do  not  manure  it.  Do  not  cut 
back  the  Crimson  Rambler  shoots  until  they  have 
flowered  ;  this  flowers  on  last  year's  wood.  Cut 
back  La  France  to  within  1  inch  or  2  inches  of 
the  base  ;  it  flowers  on  the  current  year's  growth. 
Roses  planted  last  spring  could  not  be  expected 
to  flower  much  this  year.  You  could  form  weep- 
ing standards  with  Dorothy  Perkins,  Alberic 
Barbier,  Bennett's  Seedling,  and  other  such 
RoseF. 


Planting  Small  Border  (Sparham  Camp). 
— With  reference  to  the  border  you  wish  to 
plant,  you  must  remember  that  if  you  grow  tall 
plants  in  front  of  the  fence  there  are  not  many 
climbers  you  can  grow  ;  if  the  fence  were  an  open 
one  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  We  should 
advise  you  not  to  cover  the  fence  altogether,  but 
to  plant  Ivy  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  bare- 
ness. Moreover,  as  your  border  is  only  a  yard 
wide,  you  cannot  crowd  too  many  plants  into  it. 
You  should  grow  a  good  collection  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  placing  the  taller  ones  at  the  back, 
such  as  Helianthue,  Galega,  Delphinium,  Lupin, 
Hollyhocks,  Golden  Rod,  Campanulas,  Aconitum, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c.  ;  towards  the  front  you 
should  have  Phlox,  Irises,  Carnations,  Lychnis, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Coryopsis,  Gaillardia,  and 
many  more;  at  the  edge  you  might  have  Thrift, 
Pinks,  Violas,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London 
Pride).  Plant  in  clumps,  allowing  plenty  of 
space  between  them.  You  should  also  sow 
clumps  of  annual  flowers  between  perennials. 

Flowers  from  Seed  ( W.  J.  Payne). — The 
botanical  name  of  London  Pride  is  Saxifraga 
umbrosa  ;  this  plant  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
but  does  best  when  grown  in  a  soil  largely  com- 
posed of  leaf  soil  and  in  a  half-shady  position. 
When  the  plants  are  getting  worn  out  you  should 
take  up  the  tufts  and  divide  them.  You  may 
also  easily  increase  it  from  seed.  London  Pride 
is  a  most  useful  edging  plant  ;  it  is  found  wild 
in  Ireland.  Verbenas  may  be  easily  raised  from 
seed.  You  may  sow  the  seed  in  January, 
February,  or  March  ;  by  doing  this  you  will 
have  a  succession  of  plants  in  flower  in  summer 
and  throughout  autumn.  If  you  sow  in  the 
earlier  months,  you  must,  of  course,  sow  under 
glass  in  heat ;  in  March  you  may  sow  the  seed  out 
of  doors.  Verbenas  like  a  rich  and  sweet  soil, 
and  before  planting  out  the  seedlings,  you  should 
thoroughly  dig  and  manure  the  ground.  Ver- 
benas are  often  spoilt  through  the  seedlings  being 
kept  too  long  under  glass.  You  should  grow 
them  as  hardily  as  possible. 

Carnation  Grass  (.Dunruadhy—The  "  snips "  of  Carna- 
tion leaves  sent  bad  no  disease  upon  ttiem.  Some  dirt  wf  s 
attached  to  the  small  pieces  of  leaves,  caused  doubtless  by 
green  fly.  You  should  fumigate  to  destroy  this  pest.  Rust 
can  easily  be  detected ;  it  Urst  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
blister  on  the  leaves,  less  frequently  on  the  flower  stems  ; 
in  a  little  time  the  growths  within  the  leaves  burst 
through  the  membrane  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are 
scattered.  If  the  leaves  with  the  disease  are  cut  ( ft 
before  it  bursts  through  the  membranes  it  can  be 
exterminated. 

Plants  Near  Tree  (31.  J.).— If  the  piece  of  land  is  not 
overshadowed  by  the  Cypress,  and  you  were  to  dig  it  up 
and  enrich  it  with  well-decayed  farmyard  manure,  you 
could  grow  ordinary  border  plants,  such  as  herbaceous 
perennials  or  even  Koses.  If,  however,  the  roots  of  the 
Cypress  tree  render  this  impossible  you  might  try  Hyperi- 
cum moserianum,  St.  John's  Wort  (yellow  flowers, 
summer),  Rock  Rose  (Qelianthemum),  a  plant  that  likes  a 
dry,  sunny  place,  Gorse,  Broom,  Arabis,  Verbascum.  Why 
not  sow  some  annuals  ?  That  method  would,  perhaps,  give 
you  more  flowers  than  any.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  with 
Ivy-leaf  Geranium  in  such  a  position  you  must  give  it  a 
fairly  good  soil  and  water  abundantly,  otherwise  it  will 
not  grow  in  summer.  Salvia  patens  would  be  unsuitable. 
The  most  suitable  plant  for  the  fountain  bed  would  be 
the  Cape  Pond  Weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon),  which  is 
hardy. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Roses  (Sparham  Camp). — The  time 
to  prune  your  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  is  towards 
the  latter  end  of  March.  As  you  have  only  just 
planted  them,  yon  must  cut  them  hard  back  in  the 
spring — thatis  to  say,  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base 
of  each  shoot,  and  shorten  the  shoots  now  about 
one-third.  Unless  you  do  this  their  growth  will 
be  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  You  cannot  have  all 
your  Roses  of  a  uniform  height  when  they  are  in 
flower,  because  some  varieties  are  stronger  grow- 
ing than  others.  However,  they  will  be  about 
the  height  you  require  when  in  flower.  As  the 
blooms  are  produced  on  the  current  year's  growth 
it  would  be  useless  pruning  them  to  18  inches 
high  for  your  purpose,  because,  naturally,  the 
resulting  shoots  would  grow  still  higher  before 
they  flowered. 
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Cdtting  Back  Climbing  Rosbs  ((?.  O.  S.).— 
The  sentence  referred  to,  i.e.,  "When  you  plant 
the  young  climbing  Roses,  cut  them  hard  back 
to  within,  say,  their  lowest  buds,"  may  be  taken 
to  refer  to  all  young  climbing  Roses.  It  is  far  the 
best  thing  to  do,  when  you  plant  young  climbing 
Roses,  to  cut  them  hard  back  in  spring.  You 
then  get  much  stronger  growth,  and  so  lay  a  good 
foundation.  We  planted  some  Dorothy  Perkins 
last  autumn  with  growths  some  6  feet  or  8  feet 
long.  Not  wishing  to  be  altogether  without 
flowers  this  summer  we  cut  back  all  the  shoots 
except  two.  The  two  which  were  left  flowered 
fairly  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  were  over 
we  cut  them  out.  You  can  either  do  the  same 
with  your  plants  or  out  down  all  the  shoots.  The 
latter  is  really  the  best  thing  to  do.  Unless 
young  newly-planted  climbing  Roses  are  cut  hard 
back  in  the  spring  the  resulting  shoots  are  usually 
weak,  and  flower  unsatisfactorily. 

Pruning  Neolected  Rcgosa  Koses  (A.  E.  W.  D.).— 
In  most  gardens  the  Kugosa  Rosea  have  one  great  fault, 
and  that  is  over  luxuriant  growth.  The  best  course  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  the  type  and  the  single  while  is  to  cut 
them  down  hard  each  year.  This  will  not  check  the 
blossoming  at  all,  but  instead  of  this  the  quality  both  of 
blossom  and  fruit  will  be  superior.  There  may  be  too 
many  shoots  spring  up,  but  this,  of  course,  is  always 
remedied  by  judicious  thinning.  The  pruning  should  be 
done  quite  early  in  the  New  Year,  even  in  January  if  the 
weather  be  not  frosty. 

R.  ff.— Some  varieties  of  Roses,  such  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  make  an  enormous  shoot  the  first  year  ;  if  it  is 
not  stopped  in  the  autumn  it  will  have  attained  a  height 
of  5  feet  to  6  feet  perhaps,  and  at  its  extreme  end  a 
blossom  is  produced.  As  soon  as  growth  is  arrested  in  this 
way  the  plant  commences  to  send  up  new  shoots  around 
this  strong  main  shoot.  This  will  explain  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  you  mention.  They  certainly  are  not  grafted 
upon  the  plant.  We  prefer  to  stop  these  young  plants 
when  about  3  inches  high,  then  instead  of  the  one  strong 
shoot  we  tiaye  three  or  four  moderate  growths,  which  are 
to  be  preferred. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Starved  Shbubeert  (B.  0.  ^1.).— The  reason 
for  the  shrubs  having  so  starved  an  appearance  is 
caused,  without  doubt,  by  the  proximity  of  the 
large  Elms  and  other  trees.  They  rob  the  ground 
so  eflfectually  for  many  yards  round  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  successfully  to  establish  a 
shrubbery  anywhere  near  them.  A  good  dressing 
of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  dug  into  the 
ground  round  the  shrubs  this  winter  would,  no 
doubt,  strengthen  them  considerably,  and  a  better 
growth  would  follow  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  any- 
thing like  a  decent  permanent  shrubbery  is  to  be 
hoped  for  under  such  conditions,  the  application 
of  manure  must  be  persevered  in  annually.  Even 
then  the  Elms  will  have  the  lion's  share  of  the 
manure.  It  would  be  useless  expense  to  apply 
artificial  manure  under  such  conditions. 

S.  H.  O'Grady.— With  but  two  small  sprays  to  work  upon 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  represents  the  best  type 
of  Scotch  Fir,  and  their  relative  value  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  plants,  particularly  as  regards 
their  roots. 

B.  O.  A. — The  true  garden  Box  (Buxus  suffruticosus), 
which  is  BO  commonly  used  for  garden  edging,  is  very  slow 
growing,  but  it  will  form  a  hedge  about  2  feet  high  in  course 
of  years.  The  common  Box  tree  (Buxus  sempervirens)  is 
more  suitable  for  planting  as  a  hedge,  as  it  grows  much 
faster.  It  will  form  a  hedge  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high 
within  a  reasonable  time.  There  are  numerous  forms  of 
this  Box,  all  equally  suitable  for  hedge  planting,  the  green, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold  foliaged  varieties. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cypripediums  {W.  M.  D.). — In  addition  to 
those  Cypripedium  insignes  you  have  already, 
you  would  find  the  following  all  good  :  C.  i.  The 
Qaeen,  C.  i.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  C.  i.  formosum 
grandiflorum,  C.  i.  leopardinum,  C.  i.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  C.  i.  Mr.  Godseff,  C.  i.  Standard,  C.  i. 
atratum,  C.  i.  George  Corser,  C.  i.  Commander- 
in-Chief,  C.  i.  Magnificence,  C.  i.  tigrinum,  C.  i. 
Portia,  C.  i.  Agaths,  C.  i.  Mr.  Budgett,  C.  i. 
Mr.  Pearce,  C.  i.  Bronze  King,  C.  i.  montanum 
splendens,  C.  i.  montanum  magnificum,  and  C.  i. 
montanum  Cypherii.  All  the  above  are  spotted 
and  blotched  varieties.  Yellow  varieties  are 
C.  i.  Sanderae  and  sanderianum  (the  two  best). 


C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  youngianum  and  varie- 
ties, C.  i.  Balliaa,  C.  i.  Ernestii,  and  C.  i.  Dorothy. 

Cunotw.— The  Butterfly  Orchids  (Oncidium  Krameri  and 
0.  Papilio)  will  grow  in  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate 
house,  and  will  thrive  equally  well  either  on  a  bare  block 
of  wood  or  with  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum  in  which  to 
root,  in  pot  or  basket. 

Gardeiier. — O.  citrosmum  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Mexican  Odoutoglossums  ;  its  long,  pendulous  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  vary  from  white  to  pale  rose  and  lilac 
being  very  attractive.  Owing  to  the  drooping  inflorescence 
this  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  basket ;  then  the  flowers 
are  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  needs  only  a  very 
shallow  compost,  which  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  The  best  time  to  rebasket  is  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded 


THE    GREENHOUSE, 

Ginger  Lily  {H.  D.). — It  is  always  a  risky 
matter  to  name  any  plant  from  a  single  leaf,  but 
we  have  little  doubt  that  your  Ginger  Lily  is 
Hedychium  coronarium.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  in  1791.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Scitaminese,  popu- 
larly called  Ginger  Worts,  and  includes  among  its 
allies  the  true  Ginger  (Zingiber),  Maranta,  Alpinia, 
and  Canna.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  this 
order  need  liberal  treatment,  and  the  Hedychium 
in  question  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Now,  as  you  say,  it  shows  signs  of  going  to  rest, 
the  water  supply  should  be  lessened,  but  it  must 
not  be  parched  up  altogether.  With  this  treat- 
ment the  present  stems  will,  in  all  probability, 
die  down,  but  the  plant  should,  in  the  spring, 
start  into  growth.  About  the  end  of  February  it 
should  be  repotted  or  put  in  a  tub,  say,  one  quite 
16  inches  in  diameter.  A  suitable  compost  is  two 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one 
part  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  a  little  sand. 
As  the  plant  needs  copious  supplies  of  water  when 
growing  freely  see  that  the  drainage  is  effective. 
Keep  in  a  light  position  in  the  temperature 
named  by  you. 

J.  G.  (?.— Some  of  the  best  climbers  for  your  purpose 
would  be  Solanum  jasminoides,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata, 
Abntilon  Boule  de  Neige  and  Canary  Bird,  Fuchsia  General 
Roberts,  Lasiandra  macrantha,  and  Streptosolen  Jamesoni. 

FRUIT     GARDEN. 

Pears  Cracking  {M.  Pryce). — May  frosts  are 
often  responsible  for  this  deformity  in  Pears, 
some  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  fruit  being 
frozen  and  other  parts  not.  The  frozen  part  refuses 
to  swell  to  the  same  extent  as  the  uninjured 
part,  hence  the  cracking  as  growth  takes  place. 
Another  cause  is  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  pene- 
trate too  deeply  into  a  poor,  cold  subsoil  that 
they  cause  a  weak  and  sluggish  root  action.  If 
the  Pears  are  affected  in  the  same  way  every  year 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  latter  is  the 
cause  in  your  case,  and  would  advise  that  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  soil  should  be  given,  having 
previously  taken  away  8  inches  or  9  inches  of  the 
old  soil.  This  dressing  will  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  abundance  of  healthy  surface  roots, 
and  will,  if  continued  for  a  few  years,  result  in 
freeing  the  tree  from  the  weakness  of  producing 
this  deformed  fruit.  If  the  Pears  are  only 
deformed  occasionally  the  probability  is  that 
spring  frost  is  the  cause,  in  which  case  nothing, 
we  are  afraid,  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

E. — There  is  nothing  more  effective  in  destroying  mosses 
and  lichens  on  fruit  trees  than  strong  soap-suds,  especially 
when  soft  soap  is  used.  To  a  gallon  of  this  add  a  pint  of 
fresh  slaked  lime.  Apply  it  to  the  trees  warm  in  damp 
weather,  using  a  fairly  hard  brush,  and  brushing  sufli- 
ciently  hard  to  loosen  the  moss.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  fruit-buds  in  brushing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  T.  jB.— The  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  is 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

INSEOT-INFESTED  GARDEN  (Suburban).— M,  this  time  of 
year  no  doubt  the  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  other  insect  pests 
are  somewhat  dormant,  their  eggs  doubtless  lying  in  the 
soil  a  few  inches  from  the  surface.  If  you  could  first  dress 
the  soil  heavily  with  soot  and  then  open  a  trench  2  feet 
deep  at  one  end  of  the  ground  and  bury  the  surface  and 
infested  soil  well  down,  adding  still  more  soot  to  that,  then 
putting  10  inches  to  12  inches  of  the  lower  soil  upon  that, 
you  would  probably  get  rid  of  them.  If  that  cannot  be 
done,  then  get  gas  lime,  crush  it  fine,  and  spread  it  evenly 
all  over  the  garden,  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 


then  well  forking  it  in.  Later  give  the  ground  a  dressing 
of  41b.  of  basic  slag  and  21b.  of  kainit,  forking  it  in. 
Dnring  the  summer  an  occasional  dressing  of  fine  salt 
may  be  given  at  night,  but  not  on  leafage.  Apply  gas 
lime  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  per  rod. 

Alagie. — The  insects  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  garden 
swift  moth  (Hepialus  lupulinus).  They  feed  on  the  roots 
of  most  plants,  and  are  very  destructive.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  cannot  suggest  any  method  of  destroying  this 
pest  but  turning  the  caterpillars  out  of  the  ground  and 
killing  them.  Insecticides  cannot  be  made  to  reach  them 
with  fatal  effect,  unless  they  are  used  of  such  strength 
that  they  would  injure  the  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

Names    of    Plants.  —  J.    Lurani. — Picea   orientalis. 

Liriope  graminifolia  is  a  synonym  of  Liriope  spicata. 

W.  Edwards.  —  1,  Dtedalacanthus  macrophyllus ;  2, 
Dieffenbachia  picta ;  3,  Achimenes  sp.  (not  in  fiower) ; 
4,  Nepeta  glechoma  var.  variegata  ;  5,  Cordyline  Cooperi ; 
6,  CodiEeum  (Croton)  Van  houtteanum  ;  7,  Cordyline  Glad- 
stonei ;    S,    Codireum    interruptum ;    9,  C.  Laingii ;    10, 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides. T.  W.  B.— Ornithogalum 

lacteutn. Constant      iJeader.— Cestrum      elegans. 

J.  B.  £.— Isoloma  hirsuta. 

Names  of  Friht.— 0.  J.  ilf.— Apple  Rosemary  RusEet. 

L.  A.,  Bucks.— 1,  Emily  Childs  ;  2,  Reinette  Grise  ;  3, 

Ribston  Pippin  ;  4,  Hambledon  deux  Ana ;  5,  Reinette  da 
Canada  ;  6,  Tower  of  Glamis. 


BOOKS. 

The  Garden   that   I    Love.*— This 

is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  already  well  known, 
and  the  publishers'  chief  reason  for  issuing  it 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  its  being  illustrated 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Elgood,  whose  pictures  of 
flowers  and  flower  gardens  have  already  formed 
the  subject  of  previous  notices.  "  The  Garden 
that  I  Love,"  in  its  present  form,  is  well  got  up  ; 
the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  being  executed 
in  a  style  that  leaves  very  little  room  for  criticism. 
The  text  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  this 
class  of  literary  garden-book,  and  our  chief  reason 
for  noticing  the  work  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  pretty  sixteen  full-page  illustrations  in 
colour  by  Mr.  George  S.  Elgood,  which  adorn  the 
work.  The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  an  old  red- 
tiled  country  house  with  creeper-clad  gables,  and 
partly  hidden  by  a  flower  border,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  gardener's  art. 
Apple  Blossom  is  very  delicate  ;  another  pretty 
one  is  entitled  Orange  Lily  and  Monk's  Hood. 
The  Village  Church  is  a  scene  in  a  Cornfield. 
The  Seat  Beneath  the  Oak  is  delightfully 
suggestive  of  shade.  Other  illustrations  mostly 
explained  by  their  titles  are  Larkspur  and 
Meadow  Rue,  Crimson  Rimbler,  The  Little 
Walled  Garden  behind  the  older  part  of  the 
Manor,  Torch  Lily,  Evening  Primrose — all  of 
which  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  colour 
printing  possible.  As  a  beautiful  gift-book  to 
anyone  having  an  interest  in  the  flower  garden  we 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  suitable  and 
more  artistic. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
There  was  a  very  attractive  display  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  the  19th  inst., 
Orchids  and  indoor  flowers  being  most  largely  shown. 
There  were  several  splendid  groups  of  Orchids,  the  gold 
medal  being  awarded  to  one  of  them.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  the  Hogg 
Memorial  Medal  for  fruit. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  J.  Douglas, 
W.  A.  Bilney,  Francis  Wellesley,  Walter  Cobb,  Richard  G. 
Thwaites,  H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W.  Ashton,  G.  F. 
Moore,  H.  A.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  Boxall,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  H.  White,  H. 
Ballantine,  and  R.  Brooman-White. 

A  large  and  charming  exhibit  of  Cypripediums  and 
other  Orchids  was  shown  by  F.  Monteith  Ogilvie,  Esq., 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Balmfortb). 
The  group  filled  one  end  of  the  hall ;  the  background  was 
of  Palms  and  handsome  specimen  foliage  plants ;  the 
Cypripediums  in  many  choice  sorts  were  massed  in  front, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  groups  of  gracefully  arching 
Oncidiums,  Lselias,  &c.  The  pots  in  which  the  plants 
were  growing  were  quite  hidden  by  moss  and  Maidenhair 
Fern.  This  was  altogether  a  delightful  exhibit.  In  the 
centre  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanders  was  represented  by  a 
number  of  well-flowered  plants,  while   other  rare   and 

*  "The  Garden  that  I  Love,"  by  Alfred  Austin  (Poet 
Laureate).    London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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valuable  varieties  arranged  in  small  groups  were  C.  inslgne 
Laura  Kimhall,  Chantinii,  Holfordii,  leeanum  gigaoteum, 
Harefleld  Hall,  clinkaberryanum,  youngianura,  and  others. 
Cypripedium  Maudire,  C.  callosum  Sandera?.  C.  Venus,  and 
otheis  were  shown.  Oucidium  varicosum  itogerfiii,  Ljelia 
anceps  sauderiana,  and  other  Orchids  gave  further  vaiiety 
and  colour  to  a  group  that  well  deserved  the  gold  medal 
awarded. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Eourton-on-the- Water 
(gardener,  Mr.  Page),  exhibited  a  group  of  Cjpripediums, 
both  cut  flowers  and  plants.  Some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  varieties  were  represented ;  the  flowers  were 
fresh  and  very  beautiful.  C.  Dorothy,  Ballije,  dormani- 
anum,  Sanderie,  sanderianum,  George  Corser,  Black  Prince, 
clinkaberryanum,  splendens,  and  Harefleld  Hall  were  some 
of  the  best  shown.  They  made  a  very  handsome  exhibit. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

The  group  of  Orchids  shown  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  filled  half  a  long  table.  It  made  a 
delightful  display,  such  graceful  things  as  Calanthe, 
La^Ua,  and  Oncidium  fonuing  the  chief  features  Calanthe 
Veilchi  and  its  white  form,  C.  William  Murray,  and  other 
hybrids  were  shown  in  masses,  each  plant  being  finely  in 
flower.  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii  made  a  brilliant  bit 
of  colour,  and  Lielia  anceps  in  several  varieties  was  ve»y 
beautiful.  Numerous  choice  Cypripediums  were  also 
included.    Silver-gilt  Flora  mtdal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  Orchids  that  included  several  choice  Cypripe- 
diums, e.g.,  C.  Niobe  var.,  C.  St.  Alban,  C.  Masterso- 
callosum,  Odontogloasum  ruckerianum  var.  insigne, 
Cymbidium  elegans,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Ctelogyne 
fuscescens,  and  others.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  A.  Dye),  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Masde- 
vallias,  numerous  species  being  represented.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  agroupof  Orchids 
that  included  some  good  Odontcglossum  crispum  and 
some  beautiful  Cypripediums.  Among  the  latter  C. 
triumphane,  C.  insigne  Luciar:e,  C.  Tityus,  and  C.  i. 
Sanderoi  were  noticeable.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  small  group  of 
Trichopilia  suavis,  the  plants  being  finely  flowered. 
Several  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  Lielio-Catlleyaa  were 
also  shown. 

^Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  a  group  tf  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cypri- 
pediums, of  which  many  good  ones  were  shown.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  Cypripediums. 

Lycaste  lasioglossa,  with  brown  sepals,  yellow  petals, 
and  yellow-brown  hairy  lip,  was  shown  by  C.  P.  Philippe, 
Esq.,  The  Gaer,  Newport,  Moo. 

Several  beautiful  Orchids  were  shown  in  small  quantities 
by  various  exhibitors.  Two  of  the  Cypripediums  shown  by 
Drewett  A.  Dreweit,  Esq.,  received  the  award  of  merit. 

F.  W.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  sent  several  good  C>pripediums. 
Lycaste  armeniaca,  a  beautiful  flower  with  white  sepals 
and  a  salmon-pink  colouring  iu  the  petals,  was  shown  by 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Southgate. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  a  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium  leeanum  clinkaberryanum  bearing  twelve  flowers 
Shown  by  N.  C.  Co<ikstin,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-ou-Tyne 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman). 

New  Orcbihs. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awardtd  to  : 

Cypripedivrn  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wclletiley. — A  very 
beautiful  flower  of  peiftct  form.  The  rounded  dorsal 
sepal  has  a  ground  colour  of  green  in  the  centre,  spotted 
with  dark  purple ;  the  broad  band  of  white  extending  from 
the  green  colouring  to  the  margin  of  the  sepal  is  spotted 
with  rich  light  purple.  The  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  are 
arranged  iu  lines.  The  petals  and  Up  are  red-brown. 
Shown  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Wesifleld,  Woking  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Hopkins). 

Each  of  the  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Cupripedium  insi<jne  Aberdeen. — A  handsome  variety 
with  large  dorsal  sepal,  which  has  a  broad  margin  of  white, 
the  remaining  central  part  of  the  sepal  being  bright  green. 
This  is  marked  with  heavy  blotches  of  brown,  a  few 
blotches  on  the  white  ground  colour  are  light  purple. 
The  pouch  and  petals  are  shining  brown,  ftnd  the  latter  have 
a  green  margin.  Shown  by  Drewett  A.  Drewett,  Esq., 
Willow  Wood,  Ridinc  Mill  (gardener,  Mr  J.  Renwick) 

Cypripedixnn  Arthur  Lee. — The  parents  of  this  hybrid 
were  C.  arthurianum  and  C.  leeauum.  In  form  the  flower 
much  resembles  C.  arthurianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
white,  spotted  with  purple  towards  the  centre,  with  a 
green  base,  which  is  also  spotted  with  purple.  The  lip  is 
a  pretty  red-biown,  while  the  long  drooping  petals  are 
marked  with  brown  upon  a  green  ground.  Showu  by 
Drewett  A.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Willow  Wood,  Riding  Mill 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Renwick). 

Odontoglosainn  wilckeanum  schroderianum.— A  large  and 
strikingly  handsome  flower,  heavily  blotched  with  chestnut- 
red  upon  a  cream-coloured  ground.  The  lip  is  large  and 
well  formed,  and  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Shown  by  Karon  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  The 
Dell,  Englf-field  Green  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine). 

Ltflio-CaUleya  Clive.  Westanbirt  var.  —  A  handsome 
flower,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lrelia  prrestansmagni- 
flea  and  Cattleya  aurea.  Sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  rose-purple  colouring,  while  the  broad  drooping  lip  is 
purple  and  the  throat  gold  coloured.     Shown  by  Major 

G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  Tetbury  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
H.  Alexander). 

Sckonburykia  chionodora. — A  raceme  bearing  five  flowers 
was  shown.      The  flower  is  pure  white,  except  for  a  faint 


yellow  tinge  in  the  throat  and  the  purple  colouring  of  the 
column.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorkintr  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W,  H.  White). 

Cypripedium  tessellatum  var.  rvbens. — A  small  flower  of 
uniform  crimson  colouring,  and  marked  on  the  dorsal 
eepal  and  petals  with  minute  blackish  dots.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cress  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  barbatum. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  ^Marshall  (chairman),  Mes&rs.  H.  B. 
May,  C  T  Druery,  G.  Nicholson,  J.  Green,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
G.  Rfuthe,  W.  Howe,  C.  R  Fielder,  J  Walker,  J.  HudEon, 
E.  Mawley.  C.  Dixon,  C,  Jefiferlea,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  C.  E. 
Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  fi.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
and  G.  Paul. 

The  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Rnchford  and  Sons, 
Tnrnfnrd  Hall,  were  a  well-grown  lot.  The  batch  was  of 
the  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  and  of  this  B.  Turnford 
Hall  and  B,  Rochford'a  Masterpiece  were  Ihe  chief. 
B.  amabilis,  B.  aocotrana  x  Rochford's  Masterpiece,  with 
redder  flowers,  was  remarkable  for  its  huge  and  almost 
ungainly  leafage.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  ornnmental  plants  suited  for  table  decoration, 
CrotoQS,  Aralias,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  a  very 
beautiful  lot  of  the  American  Tree  Carnation,  ihe  clean 
and  fresh  blooms  creating  much  interest  Bronze  Flora 
medal. 

A  table  of  well-grown  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  was  made  up  of  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias  and  two  species  of  Jacobinia,  of  which  J.  chryso- 
stephana,  with  colden-coloured  tubular  flowers  was  most 
conspicuous.  Begonia  Julius,  with  semi-double  flowers, 
was  good  and  showy.    Silver  Banksian  medaL 

A  beautiful  lot  of  Tree  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  in  which  the  chief  variety  was 
the  pink-flowered  Pride  of  Exmouth,  a  compact  growing 
and  free-flowering  variety  of  English  origin.  Many 
American  varieties  were  shown.     Bronze  FU  ra  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  bad  a  fine  exhibit 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Its  white  variety,  Turn- 
ford  Hall.  The  plants  were  excellent  in  every  way.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  again  brought  a 
large*  exhibit  of  alpine  and  rock  plants.  Bronze  Flora 
medil. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  exhibited  Tree 
Carnations  very  finely,  and  principally  of  the  well-known 
American  varieties.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  its  several  varieties  was 
largely  shown  by  W  S  Laycock,  Esq.,  Oakbrook,  Sheffield 
(gardener,  Mr.  P.  Massey).  Theplants  were  very  numerous, 
and  filled  quite  a  large  table.     Silver-gilt  Binkaian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Kighgate,  filled  a  large  table 
with  winter  flowering  plants  In  which  Tree  Carnations, 
Heaths,  and  other  things  figured.  The  retarded  plants 
from  the  same  firm  were  exceptionally  well  done.  Citrus 
sinensis  and  Daphne  indica  rubra  were  also  good.  The 
exhibit  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  theplants  being 
exceptionally  well  grown.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Cheshire,  had  a  small  exhibit 
of  alpiuea  and  other  hardy  things,  chief  of  which  were 
Christmas  Rnaes,  which  were  exceptionally  well  grown  and 
flowejed.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  an  exhibit  of  choice 
plants  in  which  Eranthemum  pulchellum.  Daphne  indica 
alba,  Camellias,  and  a  great  variety  of  Ferns  were 
Included.     Stiver  Banksian  medal. 

Several  varietiee  of  CnrDationa  came  from  Mr.  H. 
Burnett,  Si.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey  ;  and  Begonia 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Laycock  from  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Nethergreen  Nurseries,  Sheflleld.  Chrysanthemum  Cheas- 
wood  Beauty,  a  good  bronze,  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Beer, 
Cbeaawood  Gardens,  Worthing. 

New  Plants. 

Carnation  Aurora. — A  yellow  ground  fancy  variety  in 
which  the  scarlet  flakes  were  both  clear  and  well  defined. 
From  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey.     Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Fair  Ma^d—An  American  tree  variety  of  a 
clear  and  showy  pink  shade,  the  stiff  stems  carrying  the 
flowers  nearly  erect.  From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey.    Award  of  merit. 

Chry^ianthctmun  Dr.  Enqnehard.  —  A  showy  pink- 
coloured  American  variety,  with  spreading  florets.  A 
good  decorative  kind.  From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech. 
Award  of  merit. 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  sxtperba.—A  very  beautiful  Fern, 
admirably  suited  to  table  decoration.  The  fronda  are 
nearly  2D  inches  in  length  by  3  inchea  to  4  inches  broad. 
Each  la  of  a  rather  strong  description,  bordered  by  broad 
closely-set  divisions,  the  latter  terminating  In  a  crested 
margin.  There  is  quite  a  paper-like  crispness  in  these 
plumose  margins,  which  adds  to  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced. From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton.  Award  of 
merit. 

Citrus  jnponicxi9. — A  striking  and  useful  plant  at  this 
season,  crowded  with  oval-shaped  fruits  of  a  golden  colour 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut.  The  2  feet  high  plants  were 
crowded  with  such  fruits.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.    Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  J.  Cheal. 
S.  Mortimer,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean,  H.  Markbam,  Horace  J. 
Wright,  H.  Parr,  C.  Foster,  G.  Keif,  W.  Poupart,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  and  John  Lyne. 

Meaars  James  Veitch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  an  excellent  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  no 
less  than  118  dishes  being  shown,  each  one  containing  a 


different  variety.  The  Apples  were  finely  coloured,  and, 
in  fact,  were  splendid  fruits  altogether.  Newtown 
Wonder  and  Cox's  Orange  were,  perhaps,  the  beat  dishes  ; 
both  were  represented  by  perfect  specimens.  Eine  of  the 
Pippins,  Bramley's  Seedlintr,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's 
King,  Earnack  Beauty,  King  Harry,  Jamea  Grieve,  and 
others,  too,  were  well  shown.  Several  dishes  of  Pears  were 
exhibited,  Le  Lectier,  Chaumontel,  Bellissime  d'Hiver, 
and  Beurr6  Baltet  Pere  being  In  excellent  condition.  The 
Hogg  Memorial  medal  for  fruit  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Son,  The  Nurseriea,  Hounslow, 
showed  Apple  The  Baron,  but  no  award  was  irade  to  It. 

A  silver-gilt  Kniphtisn  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Foster,  University  College,  Reading,  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables.  Tomatoea,  Onions,  Rhubarb,  Cardoons,  Endive, 
Celeriac,  and  other  vegetables  were  all  well  shown.  The 
produce  was  of  medium  size,  and  well  suited  for  the  table. 


DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee.on  the6thinst. 
There  was  agood  attendance.  Apaper  wasread  by  Mr  John 
Summers,  Ashcliff  Gardens,  hia  aulject  being  "Imprea- 
siona  of  a  Trip  to  London  Parks."  It,  was  dealt 
with  in  a  highly-intereating  and  chatty  way.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  hla  remarks  referred  to  the  tree  pruning  as 
practised  in  the  London  parks,  but  no  department  of  the 
wide  subject  was  left  unnoticed.  The  great  Vine  at 
Hampton  Court  was  referred  to  in  appreciative  terms,  and 
many  other  interesting  points  were  well  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Summers  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper. 


BATH  GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  T.  Pakrott  presided  over  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
this  society  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Bath,  on  Monday,  the 
11th  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  exhibits 
displayed  were  beautiful  and  numerous,  chief  among  them 
being  some  fine  Chinese  Primulas  shown  by  Meesra.  H. 
Sparey  and  A.  Parker  respectively,  both  of  which  received 
the  maximum  number  of  points.  Mr.  Butt  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  Blckerstsff  an  excel- 
lent dish  of  Winter  Beauty  Tomatoes,  the  latter  being 
awarded  a  firat-clasa  certificate.  The  chairman  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  future  plans  of  the  society.  They 
had  arranged,  he  said,  a  very  good  programme  of  lectures 
in  the  new  year,  and  gave  full  particulars.  He  aleo  men- 
tioned that  the  second  annual  smoking  concert  would  be 
held  on  January  S.  The  chairman  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  "  Begonia  de  Lorraine,"  of  which  he  has  made  a 
special  study.  An  interesting  debate  followed.  Four  new 
members  were  elected.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
concluded  the  meeting. 

REDHILL,    REIGATE,   AND    DISTRICT   GARDENERS 

ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
12ih  inat.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair.  About  100 
members  were  present.  Mr.  F.  C.  Legge,  The  Gardena,* 
Patteson  Court,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the 
Violet  for  Winter  Flowering."  In  his  opening  remarks 
the  chairman  called  attention  to  the  reputation  which 
Mr.  Legge  had  gained  for  himself,  and  the  euccesa  which 
he  had  met  with  in  growing  this  beautiful  flower.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  very  clear  description  of  his  methcd  of 
culture.  Several  questions  were  asked,  while  a  capital 
discussion  followed.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  waa accorded 
Mr.  Legge  for  his  valuable  paper.  A  collection  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Burdett  (incapacitated  through  illness)  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  This  resulted  In  a  sum 
of  £4  3s. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  last  meeting  for  1905  took  place  at  the  Sandringham 
Hotel  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  Mr.  R.  Mayne  presided  over 
a  large  attendance  of  membera.  A  very  instructive 
lecture  waa  delivered  on  "  Fruit  Treea  in  Pots  "  by  Mr. 
John  Dinwoodle,  head  gardener.  The  Duflfryn,  Glamorgan- 
shire. The  lecturer  is  a  keen  and  successful  cultivator  of 
the  plants  he  dealt  with.  The  chairman  asked  the  lecturer 
to  answer  the  numerous  questiona  which  had  been  put  to 
him.  After  replying,  the  heartleat  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  accorded  to  him.  Messra.  Dinwoodie  and  Julian  were 
then  elected  to  adjudicate  upon  the  beat  two  stalks  of 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Three  competitors  staged.  The  prize 
of  b%.  offered  by  Mr.  Northcote,  Penylan,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  Penarth,  for  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Battram,  F.R.H.S  ,  of  Parknewydd,  Abercynon,  will  give 
the  opening  lecture  on  January  9, 1906,  the  subject  being 
"Hints  to  Young  Gardeners." 


SOUTHPORT    NATURAL    SCIENCE    SOCIETY. 

AT  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Southport  Society  of 
Natural  Science,  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  Nevill  Street, 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
present  to  hear  a  lecture  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Stansfleld  on 
"The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Alpine  Plants.'  Mr. 
R.  J.  Parkes,  president  of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  lecture,  Mr. 
Stansfleld  had  a  number  of  beautiful  slides  thrown  on  the 
screen,  showing  how  the  numerous  specimens  of  which  he 
had  given  particulars  iu  his  address  weie  distributed  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  British  Isles. 

A  number  of  questions  having  been  asked  and  ably 
answered  by  the  lecturer,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Stansfleld. 


***  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  Tbe  Garden  i*.*  Inland, 
68.  6d.  ;  Foreign,  88.  9d^ 
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